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Thb  design  of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish  a  convenient  and  popular 
Library  Edition  of  the  most  celebrated  Speeches  and  Addresses,  forensic  and 
pailiamentarj,  of  the  principal  Orators  and  Statesmen  of  America.  It 
contains  many  which  have  never  before  been  included  in  any  collection ; 
and  heretofore  inaccessible  to  the  student  and  general  reader.  As  far  as 
attainable,  specimens  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Continental  Congress  have  been 
given,  which  fully  illustrate  the  principles  and  portray  the  sufferings  of  the 
Bevolutionary  Period.  Many  entire  speeches  from  the  debates  in  Congress, 
since  the  year  1789,  under  the  present  organization  of  the  Government,  will 
also  be  found  in  this  work.  Selections  from  the  earnest  and  able  discussions 
in  tlio  State  Conventions  of  tlie  principles  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  also  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work ;  and  thus 
render  it  valuable  as  a  means  of  acquiring  an  understanding  of  that  important 
instrument. 

The  biographical  sketches,  preceding  the  selections  from  the  works  of 

each  orator,  are  intended  to  present  a  brief  outline  of  their  lives  and  public 

services,  the  limited  space  allowed  for  that  portion  of  the  work  precluding 

more  extended  notices.    The  analytical  index  attached  to  tlie  work  may 

.render  it  generally  useful  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Tho  want  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  too  obvious  to  make  any  apology 
^  necesBary  for  its  publication  at  the  present  time.    Should  its  success  warrant 

fsach  a  conrsei  another  series,  embracing  the  more  recent  and  LrviNG  oratob8| 
prepared  upon  the  same  plan,  will  be  offered  to  the  public. 
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AMERICAN   ELOQUENCE. 


JAMES   OTIS. 

Tns  snbject  of  this  memoir,  descended  in  the  fiflh  generation  from  John  Otis,  who  cauM 
over  from  England  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Colony  of  Massachnsetts  Bay,  and  settled  aft 
ningfaam,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  Febroary,  1 725,  in  the  family  mansion,  at  Great  Marshes^  now 
West  Barnstable,  Massachusetts.'  .  Nntliing  is  loio^n  of  his  early  youth.  Pursuing  his  dasaoal 
studies  under  the  guidance  of  tiie-R^^'^d  Jonailjai^  Bussel,  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he 
lived,  he  entered  Harvard  Oollege  ia^ua^,  1739,  and**icb]^*  Jiis  first  degree  in  174S.  ^During 
the  first  two  years  of  his  ooll^gd'hfe,^'  says  his  biogra^h^  "^^"^is  natural  ardor  and  vivacity  made 
his  society  much  courted  by  the  «lder  students,  and  engaged  iiim  more  in  amusement  than  in 
study ;  but  he  changed  his  counto  in  the  junior  year,  and  hegm  thenceforward  to  give  indica- 
tions of  great  talent  and  poj^er.of  application."  The  oply.  record  of  his  having  taken  any  part 
in  the  usual  collegiate  coursei^  is  that  of  a  syllogistic  disputalion,  on  receiving  his  first  degree. 

At  college,  excepting  bis  two  first  years,  he  was  serii^sr.lh*  his  disposition  and  steady  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  ,  ifhQu  he  came  home  <]tlrrn*<^.ih9  vacations,  being  so  devoted  to  his 
books,  he  wss  seldom  seenV'sti^  the -near  neighbt[iss- tb.'hid  father^s  dwelling  would  sometimes 
only  remark  his  return  after Ihe'^id*  been  at  hems  W^r^rtprght.  Though  enveloped  and  marked 
with  some  of  the  gravity  and'absVaction  na^oirS  to^vero  application,  he  would  occasionally 
discover  the  wit  and  humor  which  fortned,  CLfborw'ords,  striking  ingredients  in  his  character.  A 
small  party  of  young  people  being  assembled  one  day  at  his  father's  house,  when  he  was  at  home 
during  a  college  vacation,  he  had  taken  a  slight  part  in  their  sports,  when,  after  much  pcrsua- 
non,  they  induced  him  to  play  a  country  donco  for  them  with  his  violin,  on  which  instrument 
he  then  practised  a  little.  The  set  was  made  up,  and  after  they  were  fairly  engaged,  lie  suddenly 
stopped,  and  holding  up  his  fiddle  and  bow,  exclaimed,  "  So  Orpheus  fiddled,  and  so  danced  tl^e 
brutes !  "  and  then  tossing  the  instrument  aside,  rushed  into  the  garden,  followed  by  the  disap* 
pointed  revellers,  who  were  obliged  to  convert  their  intended  dance  into  a  frolicsome  chase  after 
the  fugitive  musicisn. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Otis  to  qualify  himself  for  the  practice  of  law,  but  he  did  not 
engage  in  the  appropriate  studies  for  that  purpose  immediately  on  leaving  college.  He  wisely 
devoted  nearly  two  years  to  the  pursuits  of  general  literature  and  science,  intending  thereby  to 
establish  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  his  professional  studies.  In  1745  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  Jeremiah  Gridley,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  the 
province;  and  on  oompletiDg  those  studies^  he  removed  to  Plymouth,  and  practised  there  during 
the  years  1748  and  1740.  Finding  the  "narrow  range  of  country  business ''  unsuited  to  his 
]K>we»,  lie  retomed  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  rose  to  the  highest  position  in  his  profession, 
beiiig  dten  called  i^on  from  other  colonies  and  distant  provinces  for  legal  assistance  and  advice. 
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Tlirongh  all  his  professional  engagements,  he  still  retained  his  taste  for  literature.  In  1760,  he 
published  **  Tlie  Rudiments  of  Latin  Prosody,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Letters,  and  the  Principles 
of  Harmony,  in  Poetic  and  Prosaic  Composition,  collected  from  the  best  Writers."  He  also 
composed  a  similar  work  on  Greek  Prosody,  which  was  never  published,  but  perished  with  all 
the  rest  of  his  papers. 

The  important  events  preceding  and  connected  with  the  American  Revolution,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Otis.  On  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  in  1760,  his  grandson  reached  the 
throne.  The  conquest  of  Canada  was  completed,  and  rumors  were  widely  spread  that  the  colo- 
nies were  to  be  deprived  of  their  charters  and  formed  into  royal  governments.  The  new  king 
issued  orders  that  enabled  his  officers  of  the  revenue  to  compel  the  sheriffs  and  constables  of  tlie 
provinces  to  search  for  goods  which  it  was  supposed  had  not  paid  the  taxes  imposed  by  Parlia- 
ment The  good  will  of  the  colonists  was  wanted  no  longer  to  advance  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  Writi  qfAsaistanee  were  undertaken  through  the  influence  of  royal  governors  and  some 
other  interested  friends  of  the  Crown.  The  first  application  for  those  writs  was  made  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  Stephen  Sewall,*  who  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  expressed 
great  doubt  of  the  legality  of  such  writs,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  court  to  grant  them.  The 
other  Judges  would  not  favor  it ;  and  as  it  was  an  application  of  the  Crown,  that  could  not  be 
dismissed  without  a  hearing,  it  was  postponed  to  the  next  term  of  the  court,  to  be  holden  at 
Boston,  in  February,  1761.  The  probable  result  of  tliis  question  caused  great  anxiety  among 
the  mercantile  portion  of  the  community.  The  merchants  applied  to  Benjamin  Pratt,t  to  under- 
take their  cause,  but  he  declined,  being  abont  to  leave  Boston  for  New  York,  of  which  province 
he  had  been  appointed  Chief  Justice.  They  then  solicited  Otis,  and  Oxenbridge  Thocher.t  both 
of  whom  engaged  to  make  their  defence.        .  •  *  *  *  *  •  .  ^ 

The  arguments  in  this  important  case^  w^ei  &eard  in;  tlfe ^Council  Chamber  of  the  old  Town 
Honse  in  I^ton.  Chief  Justice  SewaU*haFtpg|ld&ed,  f^^eutl  {Sbv.J^utchinson  had  been  appointed 
as  his  successor,  and  before  him  the  qflse^i^^'opened,  by  MK  dfTdlpj^S  Otis's  veteran  law  teacher, 
then  Attorney  General.  lie  was  fblfowja^  *by  Mr.  Thaclier,  YfiiH  great  ingenuity  and  ability, 
on  the  side  of  the  merchants.     **  But,'*  in*the  language  of  Prcsidpnt  Adams,  "  Otis  was  a  flame 

: — ■ — : 

*  Btophen  Bewail vwas  the  son  of  Mi^oi'  PV9>^I  S«waI1,  of  Mem,  Maaa.  H«  waa1)^t1chi  December,  1702,  and  gradaated 
at  Ilarrard  College,  in  1721.  In  1723  he  waa  dioa^n  *liitor  In  the  College,  and  occfiplfd  that  poeftlon  until  1739,  when  he 
waa  called  to  taka  a  aeat  on  the  Bench  nt  the  BtatpoWor  Court  On  the  death  tjf  ChUf  Joetfce  Dudley,  In  1752,  he  waa  ap- 
pointed to  Bucceed  him,  though  not  the  aenlorjji^fej*  ile  was  diatingniahed  for  hlbliQnor,  integrity,  moderatfnn,  and  great 
banevolcnoe.  He  died  In  December,  1700,  and  thMoaa.of  tjiia  impartial,  hiffb-DMn<le[d^'Jkiagiatrate,  at  that  criti«il  period, 
waa  rightly  esteemed  a  great  public  misfortune..*.- *.*.•-,  *•...'       *,     \     * 

t  Mr.  Pratt  affords  a  striking  example  how  ati^oft^hitt  BtA  energy  of  minf  Vjay  alBe  one  tnm  a  humble  lot,  and  maka 
•▼en  calamity  the  foundation  of  prosperity.  He  waa4>le^/  m^Bhanio,  and  jognt  ^rlth  a  serious  injury  that  prevented  him 
from  purauing  his  occupation.  He  turned  his  mind  to  ftiySf, 'entered  lJ/i«raM  College,  and  took  his  first  degree  in  1787. 
He  studied  law,  and  roae  to  great  distinction  at  the  bar.  Through  \hi  flAcndship  of  Oovemor  Pownall,  he  was  made  Chief 
Justice  of  New  York,  in  178L  A  cause  of  great  dlfllcnlty,  which  had  been  many  years  depending,  being  brought  up  soon 
after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  depth  and  acuteneas  of  hia  intellect,  and  the  sound- 
Base  of  his  judgment,  and  aecured  fur  him  at  once  the  public  respect  and  confidence.  He  wrote  some  political  essays  on 
the  topics  of  the  day;  and  a  few  remaining  firagmcnts  in  Tene  of  his  composition,  a  apecimen  of  which  Is  preserved  in 
Knapp'a  Biography,  prove  that  he  possessed  both  taate  and  talent  for  poetry.  He  presided  over  the  Courts  of  New  York 
but  two  years,  dying  in  17(18,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.— 7\klor. 

t  Mr.  Thaoher  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  heads  of  the  bar  in  Boston ;  waa  a  fine  scholar,  and  possessed  of  mueh  general 
learning.  He  received  hia  degree  at  Harvard  College,  in  1788L  Unassuming  and  aibble  In  his  deportment,  of  strict  moral- 
ity, punctual  in  hia  religioua  duties,  and  with  aectarlan  attaohmenta,  that  made  him,  like  a  large  m^orlty  of  the  people 
around  him,  look  with  jealousy  and  enmity  on  the  meditated  eneroachmenta  of  the  English  hierarchy;  he  was  in  all  these 
rsapecta  fitted  to  be  popular.  To  these  qualities  he  joined  the  purest  and  moat  ardent  patriotism,  and  a  quick  perception 
of  those  in  power.  Hia  opporitlon  gave  the  government  great  nneaslneaB;  hia  disposition  and  habits  secured  public  confi- 
dence; his  moderation,  learning,  and  ability,  gave  weight  U>  hia  opinions,  and  prevented  him  fh>m  being  considered  as 
under  the  infloenoa  of  othera^  John  Adama  aaya,  the  advocates  of  the  Crown  "bated  him  worse  than  they  did  James  Otis 
•r  Samuel  Adama,"  Thaeher  published  some  essays  on  the  aal^ject  of  an  alteration  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Oovemor 
Hutchinson  rektlra  to  the  value  of  gold  and  silver;  also,  a  pamphlet  against  the  policy  of  the  Navigation  Act,  and  the 
Aets  of  Trade,  enUtled,  **  7*Ae  SenHmenU  qfa  BHHth  AmTican."^    He  died,  of  a  polmonary  complaint,  in  1765. 

I  Mr.  Oridley  waa  one  of  the  prineipal  towyera  and  dviliana  of  thia  tlmob  He  tdbk  hia  degree  at  Harvard  College,  in 
ITHl  He  eame  to  Boston  aa  an  assistant  In  the  Grammar  Bchool,  for  some  time  preached  oocaaionally ;  but  turning  his  at- 
tantloB  to  tha  Uw,  he  aoon  root  to  distinetion  Im  the  profeaakm.  He  aet  on  foot  a  weekly  journal,  in  1782;  called  the  Bo 
aaarsal,  In  whieh  bo  wrote  On  vuloaa  Utarary  ■•  woU  aa  political  8al|)eeta;  but  it  huted  only  one  year.  He  was  a  Whig  la 
foBtlM,  aad  so  >  lOgwsMiUtiTO  froa  Bwofcliai^  to  iho  Gonofal  Oonrt,  oppoaod  tha  maaanrss  of  tha  niaiatiy.   Ho 
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of  fire ;  with  a  promptitade  of  classical  allusions^  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary  of 
historical  events  and  dates,  a  provision  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eyes  into 
faturity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all  before  him.  American 
independence  was  then  and  there  bom.  The  seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes,  to  defend  the  N^m 
nne  Diu  amnk09ua  in/am*  to  defend  the  vigorous  youth,  were  then  and  there  sown.  Every 
man  of  an  immense  crowded  audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms 
against  Writs  of  Assistance.  Then  and  there  was  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain.  Then  and  there  the  child  Independence  was  bom. 
In  fifteen  years,  i.  e.  in  17T6,  he  grew  up  to  manhood  and  declared  himself  free.^*  The  princi- 
ples Otis  educed  and  elaborated  with  such  profound  learning,  humor  and  pathos,  could  not  be 
subverted,  and  the  court  at  the  close  of  his  speech  adjourned  for  consideration :  Ohief  Justioe 
Hutchinson,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  giving  the  opinion,  '*  The  Court  has  considered  the  subjeoi 
of  Writs  of  Assistance,  and  can  see  no  foundation  for  such  a  writ;  but  as  the  practice  in 
England  is  not  known,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  continue  the  question  to  the  next  term,  thai 
in  the  mean  time  opportunity  may  be  given  to  know  the  rcsTilt"! 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  masterly  performance,  wh<n  Otis  stood  forth  as  the  bold  and 
brilliant  advocate  of  colonial  rights,  that  he  became  famous.  Although  ho  had  never  before 
interfered  in  public  affairs,  his  exertions  on  this  single  occasion  secured  him  a  commanding 
popularity  with  the  friends  of  their  country,  and  the  terror  and  vengeance  of  her  enemies; 
neither  of  which  ever  deserted  him.  In  May,  1761,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Legislature,  in  which 
assembly  he  wielded  immense  power.  His  superiority  as  a  legislator  was  everywhere  acknowl- 
edged, and  in  all  important  measures  he  was  foremost.  In  1763  be  published  the  ^'Vindication 
of  the  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  &c.,  a 
work  in  which  many  volumes  are  concentrated.  "  Look  over  the  Declarations  of  Rights  and 
Wrongs  issued  by  Congress  in  1774/'  says  John  Adams.  *'Look  into  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  1776.  Look  into  the  Writings  of  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestly.  Look  into  all  tiie 
French  Constitutions  of  government ;  and  to  cap  the  climax,  look  into  Mr.  Thomas  Paine^s 
Common  Sense,  Crisis,  and  Rights  of  Man ;  and  what  can  you  find  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  ' 
solid  substance  in  this  Vindication  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ? "  Mr.  Otis  was  a  member 
of  the  Congress  which  met  at  Now  York  in  the  montli  of  October  in  the  year  1765.  During 
the  same  year  he  published  "A  Vindication  of  the  British  Colonies,"  &c.  Also,  "Considera- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Colonists,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Koble  Lord."  It  was  written  with  spirit  and 
ability,  and  was  the  last  work  that  appeared  fnom  his  pen.  On  the  return  of  Otis  to  tlie  colo- 
nial legislature  of  1766,  ho  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  reply  to  a  message  of 
Governor  Bernard,  in  which  that  officer  hod  shown  some  resentment.  In  the  answer  to  tlie 
message  they  say,  "It  appears  to  us  an  undue  exei^cise  of  the  prerogative  to  lay  us  under  the 
necessity  either  of  silence,  or  of  being  thou^t  out  of  season  in  making  a  reply.  Your  Excel- 
lency says,  that  these  times  have  been  more  difficult  than  they  need  have  been ;  which  is  also 
the  opinion  of  this  House.  Tliose  who  have  made  them  so,  have  reason  to  regret  the  injury 
they  have  done  to  a  sincere  and  honest  people."  It  need  not  be  said  that  Otis  had  neither 
respect  nor  fear  of  the  royal  governor.  The  same  year  Mr.  Otis  brought  before  the  legislature 
a  propontion  "for  opening  a  gallery  of  the  House  for  such  as  wished  to  hear  the  debates;  " 
thus  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, the  publicity  of  legislative  proceedings.  Until  this  time  it  had  been  customary  for  the 
le^slative  assemUies  to  sit  with  closed  doors,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  change 
was  made. 

Daring  the  summer  of  the  year  1767,  Parliament  passed  an  act  "  to  raise  a  revenue  in 

tewevtr,  appoliitad  Attonicx-Oeiienl,  when  Mr.  Trowbridge  wu  promoted  to  the  Bench,  end  in  thet  eepecitf  wee  obliged 
te  deted  the  hmooM  **  Write  of  Aeeletenoe,"  in  whleh  be  wee  oi^Mwed-end  wholl j  confbted  bj  hie  papll,  Otie.  He  wee  a 
CoIomI  of  tbfe  MUltle,  waA  Onad  Ueeter  of  the  Free  Ifeeone,  end  belosged  to  eome  other  cheriteble  eatocietione.  lie  died 
la  Beetoo,  Scptaniber  nh,*17i7.— ZUtA 

*  me  motto  wu  fttwhhed  bj  8ir  Wllllem  Joaee  Ibr  the  AUkme^  Medals  ttroek  In  Perie  to  eommemoreto  the  ellieaeo 


t  *Whfli  fho  Btzt  tena  eime,*  leji  Mr.  Adome,  "no  Jndgment  wee  pronooneed,— nothing  wei  eeld  about  Writs  ol 
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Amerioa,"  impoeing  dnties  on  glass,  paper,  painters'  colors  and  tea ;  and  by  virtue  of  another 
tet,  the  king  was  empowered  to  put  the  customs  and  oth^  duties  in  America,  and  the  execution 
of  the  laws  relating  to  trade  in  the  colonies,  under  the  management  of  resident  commissioners. 
The  news  of  the  passage  of  these  bills  revived  the  popular  excitement  which  arose  at  the  time 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  had  died  away  on  its  repeal.  A  town  meeting  was  held  in  Boston,  at 
which  Mr.  Otis  appeared,  "  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  as  the  adviser  of  cautious  and  mode- 
rate proceedings,"  for  which  moderation  he  was  charged  with  being  a  friend  to  the  act  for 
appointing  commissioners.  To  this  charge  he  replied,  "If  the  name  and  office  of  Commissioner 
General  imports  no  more  than  that  of  a  Surveyor  General,  no  man  of  sense  will  contend  about 
A  name.  The  tax — ^the  tax  is  undoubtedly,  at  present,  the  apparent  matter  of  grievance."  At 
this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  the  province,  and  to 
abstain  from  the  purchase  of  articles  on  which  duties  were  imposed,  thus  deceiving  Bernard^ 
the  governor,  by  the  quiet  character  of  their  proceedings,  which  were  represented  as  "  the  lost 
efforts  of  an  expiring  faction,"  but  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  firm  and  decided. 

To  all  the  movements  of  the  king  and  ministry  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  Otis 
maintained  a  decided  and  fearless  opposition.  Bold  and  daring  in  the  expression  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  opinions,  he  sometimes  gave  utterance  to  unguarded  epithets,  but  never  employed 
bis  gift  of  irony  and  sarcasm  in  a  spirit  of  hatred  towards  the  masses  of  mankind.  Owing  to  a 
severe  refutation  of  some  strictures  upon  him,  published  in  the  public  papers  in  17G9,  he  was 
attacked  by  one  John  Robinson,  a  commissioner  of  the  customs,  in  a  coffee-house  in  Boston,  and 
in  a  general  afl5-ay  was  cruelly  wounded ;  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered.  His 
-  wounds  did  not  prove  mortal,  but  hb  reason  was  shattered,  and  his  great  usefulness  to  his  coun- 
try destroyed.  He  gained  heavy  damages  for  the  assault ;  but  in  an  interval  of  returning  reason 
he  forgave  his  destroyer  and  remitted  the  judgment  He  lived  until  May  28,  1788.  On  that 
day,  during  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  he,  with  a  greater  part  of  the  family  with  whom  he  resided, 
had  entered  the  house  ^  wait  until  the  shower  should  have  passed.  Otis,  with  his  cane  in  one 
hand,  stood  against  the  part  of  a  door  which  opened  into  the  front  entry,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
telling  the  assembled  group  a  story,  when  an  explosion  took  place,  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
solid  earth,  and  he  fell  without  a  struggle,  or  an  utterance,  instantaneously  dead.  He  had  often 
expressed  a  desire  to  die  as  he  did.  In  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his 
death,  he  said  to  his  sister :  "  I  hope,  when  God  Almighty,  in  his  righteous  providence,  shai? 
take  me  out  of  time  into  eternity,  that  it  will  be  by  a  flash  of  lightning."  He  lived  to  see  the 
Independence  of  the  Colonies,  but  never  fully  to  ei\joy  it 

**  When  the  elorioiui  work  which  he  begun, 
Shall  stand  the  most  complete  beneath  the  san ; 
When  peace  shall  come  to  crown  the  grand  design, 
His  eyes  shall  liye  to  see  the  work  Divine — 
The  hearens  shall  then  his  generous  '  spirit  claim 
In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame  1  * 
Hark  I  the  deep  thunders  echo  round  the  skies  I 
On  wings  of  flame  the  eternal  errand  flies ; 
One  chosen,  charitable  bolt  is  sped — 
And  Otis  mingles  with  the  glorious  dead." — Dawm. 
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Mat  it  Pleabb  toub  Honors:  I  was  de- 
idred  by  one  of  the  Court  to  look  into  the 
books,  and  consider  the  question  now  before 
them  concerning  Writs  of  Assistance.  I  have 
accordingly  considered  it,  and  now  appear 
not  only  in  obedience  to  your  order,  but  like- 
wise in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
who  have  presented  another  petition,  and  out 
of  regard  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject.    And 


under  a  fee  or  not,  (for  in  such  a  cause  as  thU  I 
despise  a  fee,)  I  will  to  my  dying  day  oppose 
with  all  the  powers  and  faculties  ^>d  has  given 
me,  all  such  instruments  of  slavery  on  tlie  one 
hand,  and  viUony  on  the  other,  as  Ms  writ  of 
assistance  is. 

It  appears  to  me  the  worst  instrument  of 
arbitrary  power,  the  most  destructive  of  Enclish 
liberty  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  law, 


I  take  ihis  opportunity  to  declare,  that  whether  that  ever  was  found  in  on  y^nglia}i  htw  book.    I 
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must  therefore  beg  yonr  honors*  padenoe  and 
attention  to  die  whole  range  of  an  argmnent, 
that  may  perhaps  appear  nnoommon  in  many 
thingSf  as  well  as  to  points  of  learning  that  are 
more  remote  and  nnnsual :  that  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  my  design  may  the  more  easily  be  per- 
ceived, the  oondnsions  better  descend,  and  the 
force  of  them  be  better  felt  I  shall  not  tliink 
much  of  my  pains  in  this  caose,  as  I  engaged  in 
it  from  principle.  I  was  solicited  to  argae  this 
cause  as  Advocate  General ;  and  because  I  would 
notf  I  have  been  charged  with  desertion  from 
my  office.*  To  this  cSiarge  I  can  give  a  very 
sufficient  answer.  I  renounced  that  office,  and 
I  argne  this  cause  from  the  same  principle;  and 
I  argue  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  it  is  in 
favor  of  British  liberty,  at  a  time  when  we  hear 
the  greatest  monarch  upon  earth  declaring  from 
his  tiirone  that  he  glories  in  the  name  of  Briton, 
and  that  the  privileges  of  his  people  are  dearer 
to  him  than  the  most  valuable  prerogatives  of 
his  crown ;  and  as  it  is  in  opposition  to  a  kind 
of  power,  the  exereise  of  which   in  former 

Eeriods  of  history,  cost  one  King  of  England 
is  head,  and  another  his  throne.  I  have  taken 
more  pains  in  this  cause  than  I  ever  will  take 
again,  although  my  engaging  in  this  and  another 
popular  cause  has  raised  much  resentment  Hut 
I  tnink  I  can  sincerely  declare,  that  I  cheerfully 
submit  myself  to  every  o<lious  name  for  con- 
Kienoe^  sake ;  and  from  my  soul  I  despise  all 
those,  whose  guilt,  malice,  or  folly  h&s  made 
them  my  foes.  Let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  will,  I  am  determined  to  proceed.  Tho 
only  principles  of  public  conduct,  that  are  wor- 
thy of  a  gentleman  or  a  man,  are  to  sacritice 
estate,  ease,  health,  and  applause,  and  even 
life,  to  the  sacred  calls  of  his  country. 

These  manly  sentiments,  in  private  life, 
make  the  good  citizen;  in  public  life,  the 
patriot  and  the  hero.  I  do  not  say,  that  when 
Drought  to  the  test,  I  shall  be  invincible.  I 
prey  God  I  may  never  be  brought  to  tho  mel- 
ancholy trial,  but  if  ever  I  should,  it  will  be 
then  known  how  far  I  con  reduce  to  practice 
principles  which  I  know  to  be  founded  in 
truth.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  proceed  to  the 
subject  of  this  writ. 

Your  honors  will  find  in  the  old  books  con- 
cerning the  office  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  pre- 
cedents of  general  warrants  to  search  suspected 
houses.  But  in  more  modem  books,  you  will 
find  oidy  special  warrants  to  search  such  and 
such  houses,  specially  named,  in  which  the 
complainant  has  before  sworn  that  he  suspects 
his  goods  are  oononled ;  and  will  find  it  ad- 
judmi,  that  spedal  warrants  only  are  legal. 
In  the  same  manner  I  relv  on  it,  that  the  writ 
prayed  fbr  in  this  petition,  being  general,  is 
ulegal.  It  is  a  power  that  places  the  liberty 
of  every  man  in  the  hands  of  every  petty  officer. 

*Olli  had  ktol^bMB  oeeupiing  the  offloe  of  Adroeate 
flBiBTil  of  tlM  Crown,  and  had  ndgned  becMue  **he  be- 
flared  tbcsa  wrlta lobe  lllepl  and  tjraniileal,** and  wonM 
let  pfMftttato  Ua  ofllfla  to  tba  npport  of  aa  oppraalTe  aet 


I  say  I  admit  that  special  writs  of  assistance,  to 
search  special  places,  may  be  granted  to  certain 
persona  on  oath ;  but  I  deny  Siat  the  writ  now 
prayed  for  can  be  granted,  for  I  beg  leave  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  writ  itselfj  bo- 
fore  I  proceed  to  other  acts  of  Parliament    la 
the  first  place,  the  writ  is  universal,  being 
directed  '^  to  all  and  singular  Justices,  sheriflk 
constables,  and  all  other  officers  and  subjects;^ 
so  that,  in  short,  it  is  directed  to  every  subject 
in  the  king's  dominions.    Every  one  with  thia 
writ  may  be  a  tyrant ;  if  this  commission  bo 
legal,  a  tyrant  in  a  legal  manner,  also,  may  con- 
trol, imprison,  or  murder  any  one  within  tho 
realm.    In  the  next  place,  it  is  perpetual,  tliere 
is  no  return.    A  man  is  accountable  to  no  per* 
son  for  his  doings.    Every  man   may  reign 
secure  in  his  petty  tyranny,  and  spread  terror 
and  desolation  around  him,  until  tlie  trump  of 
the  archangel  shall  excite  diflerent  emotions  in 
his  soul.    In  the  third  place,  a  person  with  thia 
writ,  in  the  daytime,  may  enter  all  houses, 
shops,  &c.,  at  will,  and  command  all  to  assist 
him.    Fourthly,  by  this  writ,  not  only  depa* 
ties,  &c.,  but  even  their  menial  servants,  ore 
allowed  to  lord  it  over  us.    What  is  this  but  to 
have  the  curse  of  Cannan  with  a  witness  on  us; 
to  be  the  servant  of  servants,  the  most  despica- 
ble of  God's  creation  f    Now  one  of  the  most 
essential  branches  of  English  liberty  is  the  freo- 
dom   of  one's  house.    A  man's  house  is  his 
castle;  and  whilst  he  is  quiet,  he  is  as  well 
guarded  as  a  prince  in  his  castle.     Tliis  writ, 
if  it  should  be  declared  lejnil,  would  totally  an- 
nihilate this  ])rivilcge.    Custom-house  officera 
inuy  enter  our  houses  when  they  please ;  we 
are  commanded  to  permit  their  entry.    Their 
menial  ser^'ants  may  enter,  may  break  locka,' 
bars,  and  every  thing  in  their  way :  and  whe- 
tlicr  they  break  through  malice  or  revenge,  no 
man,  no  court  can  inquire.      Bare  sus])icion 
without  oath  is  sullicient.    This  wanton  exer- 
cise of  this  power  is  not  a  chimerical  suggestion 
o*'  a  heated  brain.     I  will  mention  some  facts; 
Mr.  Pew  had  one  of  these  writs,  and  when  Mr. 
Ware  succeeded  him,  he  endorsed  this  writ  over 
to  Mr.  Ware :  so  that,  these  writs  are  negotia- 
ble from  one  ofiiccr  to  another ;  and  so  your 
honors  have  n<»  opportunity  of  judginj?  tho 
I  persons  to  whom  this  vast  power  is  delegated. 
Another  instance  is  this:  Mr.  Justice  \V alley 
had  called  this  some  Mr.  Ware  before  him,  by  a 
constable,  to  answer  for  a  breach  of  the  sab- 
bath-day act<«,  or  that  of  profane  swearing.   Aa 
soon  as  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Ware  asked  him 
if  he  had  done.    He  replied,  Yes.    Well  then, 
said  Mr.  Ware,- 1  will  show  you  a  little  of  my 
power.   I  command  you  to  permit  me  to  search 
your  house  for  uncustomed  goods;  and  went 
On  to  seareh  the  house  from  the  garret  to  the 
cellar;  and  then  served  the  constable  in  tho 
same  manner  I    Bat  to  show  another  absurdity 
in  this  writ,  if  it  should  be  established,  1  insist 
upon  it  every  person,  by  the  14th  Charles  Se- 
cond, has  this  power  as  well  as  the  custom- 
house  oS&cers.     The  words  are,  ^'  it  shall  bo 
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lawfbl  for  any  person  or  persons  authorized, 
&o."  What  a  scene  does  this  open!  Every 
man  prompted  by  revenge,  ill-hnmor,  or  wan- 
tonness to  inspect  the  inside  of  his  neighbor's 
house,  may  get  a  writ  of  assistance.  Others 
will  ask  it  from  self-defence;  one  arbitrary 
exertion  will  provoke  another,  until  society  be 
involved  in  tumult  and  in  blood. 

The  summary  of  this  speech  can  be  best,  and 
can  now  be  only  given  in  the  words  of  John 
Adams,  who  divides  it  into  five  parts : 

1.  "He  began  with  an  exordium,  containing 
an  apology  for  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
Advocate  General  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty ;  and 
for  his  appearance  in  that  cause  in  opposition 
to  the  Crown,  and  in  favor  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, and.  the  merchants  of  Boston  and  Salem. 

2.  "A  dissertation  on  the  rights  of  man  in  a 
atate  of  nature.  He  asserted  that  every  man, 
merely  natural,  was  an  independent  sovereign, 
subject  to  no  law  but  the  law  written  on  his 
heart,  and  revealed  to  him  by  his  Maker,  in  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  and  the  inspiration 
of  his  understanding  and  his  conscience.  His 
right  to  his  life,  his  liberty,  no  created  being 
could  rightfully  contest.  Nor  was  his  right  to 
his  property  less  incontestable.  The  club  that 
he  had  snapped  from  a  tree,  for  a  staff  or  for 
defence,  was  his  own.  His  bow  and  arrow 
were  his  own ;  if  by  a  pebble  ho  had  killed  a 
partridge  or  a  squirrel,  it  was  his  own.  No 
creature,  man  or  beast,  had  a  right  to  take  it 
from  him.  If  ho  had  taken  an  eel,  or  a  smelt, 
or  a  sculpion,  it  was  his  property.  In  short,  he 
sported  upon  this  topic  with  so  much  wit  and 
humor,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  in- 
disputable truth  and  reason,  that  he  was  not 
less  entertaining  than  instructive.  He  asserted 
that  Uiese  rights  wore  inherent  and  inalienable. 
That  they  never  could  be  surrendered  or  alien- 
tited,  but  by  idiots  or  madmen,  and  all  the  acts 
of  idiots  and  lunatics  were  void,  and  not  obliga- 
tory, by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Nor 
were  the  poor  negroes  forgotten.  Not  a  Qua- 
ker in  Philadelphia,  or  Mr.  Jefferson  in  Vir- 
ginia, ever  asserted  the  rights  of  negroes  in 
stronger  terms.  Young  as  I  was,  and  ignorant 
as  I  was,  I  shudder^  at  the  doctrine  he 
taught;  and  I  have  all  my  life  shuddered,  and 
still  shudder,  at  the  consequences  that  may  be 
drawn  from  such  premises.  Shall  we  say,  that 
the  rights  of  masters  and  servants  clash,  and 
can  be  decided  only  by  force  ?  I  adore  the  idea 
of  c^*adual  abolitions!  but  who  shall  decide 
how  fast  or  how  dowly  these  abolitions  shall 
be  made? 

8.  "From  individual  independence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  association.  If  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  human  nature  to  say  that 
men  were  grM^arious  animals,  like  wild  geese, 
it  surely  could  offend  no  delicacy  to  say  they 
were  social  animals  by  nature ;  that  there  were 
natural  sympathies,  and  above  all,  the  sweet 
attraction  of  the  sexes,  which  must  soon  draw 


them  together  in  little  groups,  and  by  degrees 
in  larger  congregations,  for  mutual  assistance 
and  defence.  And  this  must  have  happened 
before  any  formal  covenant,  by  express  words  or 
signs,  was  concluded.  When  general  councils 
and  deliberations  commenced,  Sie  objects  could 
be  no  other  than  the  mutual  defence  and  secu- 
rity of  every  individual  for  his  life,  his  liberty, 
and  his  property.  To  supi>08e  them  to  have 
surrendered  these  in  any  other  way  than  by 
equal  rules  and  general  consent,  was  to  suppose 
them  idiots  or  madmen,  whose  acts  were  never 
binding.  To  suppose  them  surprised  by  fraud, 
or  compelled  by  force  into  any  other  compact, 
such  fraud  and  such  force  could  confer  no  obli- 
gation. Every  man  had  a  right  to  trample  it 
under  foot  whenever  he  pleased.  In  short,  he 
asserted  these  rights  to  be  derived  only  from 
nature,  and  the  author  of  nature;  that  they 
were  inherent,  inalienable,  and  indefeasible  by 
any  laws,  pacts,  contracts,  covenants,  or  stipu- 
lations, which  man  could  devise. 

4.  "  These  principles  and  these  rights  were 
wrought  into  the  English  constitution,  as  fun- 
damental laws.  And  under  this  head  he  went 
back  to  the  old  Saxon  laws,  and  to  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  fifty  confirmations  of  it  in  Par- 
liament, and  the  executions  ordained  against 
the  violators  of  it,  and  the  national  vengeance 
which  had  been  taken  on  them  from  time  to 
time,  down  to  the  Jameses  and  Charleses ;  and 
to  the  position  of  rights  and  the  bill  of  rights, 
and  the  revolution.  He  asserted,  that  the  se- 
curity of  these  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty, had  been  the  object  of  all  those  strujrgles 
against  arbitrary  power,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
civil  and  politic^il,  military  and  ecclesiastical,  in 
every  age.    He  asserted,  that  our  ancestors,  as 

Sptish  subjects,  and  we,  their  descendants,  as 
ritish  subjects,  were  entitled  to  all  those 
rights,  by  the  British  constitution,  as  well  as 
by  tlie  law  of  nature,  and  our  provincial  char- 
acter, as  much  as  any  inhabitant  of  London  or 
Bristol,  or  any  part  of  England;  and  were  not 
to  be  cheated  out  of  them  by  any  phantom  of 
*  virtual  representation,^  or  any  other  fiction 
of  law  or  politics,  or  any  monkish  trick  of  de- 
ceit and  hypocrisy. 

6.  **  He  then  examined  the  acts  of  trade,  one 
by  one,  and  demonstrated,  that  if  they  were 
considered  as  revenue  Jaws,  they  destroyed  all 
our  security  of  property,  lil)erty,  and  life,  every 
right  of  nature,  and  the  English  constitution, 
and  the  charter  of  the  province.  Here  he 
considered  the  distinction  between  ^externd 
and  internal  taxes,'  at  that  time  a  popular  and 
commonplace  distinction.  But  he  asserted 
that  there  was  no  such  distinction  in  theory, 
or  upon  any  principle  but  'necessity.'  The 
necessity  that  the  commerce  of  the  empire 
should  be  under  one  direction,  was  obvious. 
The  Americans  had  been  so  sensible  of  this  ne- 
cessity, that  they  had  connived  at  tlie  distinc- 
tion between  external  and  internal  taxes,  and 
had  submitted  to  the  acts  of  trade  as  regula- 
tions of  commerce,  but  never  as  taxations,  or 
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revenue  laws.  Nor  had  the  British  govern- 
ment, till  now,  ever  dared  to  attempt  to  en- 
force them  as  taxations  or  revenue  laws.  They 
had  lain  dormant  in  that  character  for  a  cen- 
tury almost.  The  navigation  act  he  allowed  to 
be  binding  npon  us,  beoiase  we  had  consented 
to  it  by  our  own  le^latnre.  Here  he  gave  a 
history  of  the  navigation  act  of  the  first  of 


Charles  II.,  a  plagiarism  from  Oliver  Orom- 
well.  This  act  had  lain  dormant  for  fifteen 
years.  In  1675,  after  ropeated  letters  and  or- 
ders  from  the  king.  Governor  Leverett  veiy 
candidly  informs  his  nu^esty  that  the  law  had 
not  been  executed,  because  it  was  thought  un- 
constitutional ;  Parliament  nut  having  authority 


over  us. 
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I  shall  always  lament  that  I  did  not  take  a 
year  or  two  further  for  more  general  inquiries 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  before  I  sat  down  to 
the  laborious  study  of  the  laws  of  my  country. 
Early  and  short  clerkships  and  a  premature 
rashing  into  practice,  without  a  competent 
knowledge  in  the  theory  of  law,  have  blasted 
the  hopes  of  (and  ruined  the  expectations 
formed  by  the  parents  of)  most  of  the  students 
in  the  profession,  who  have  fallen  within  my  ob- 
lervation  for  those  ten  or  fifteen  years  past. 

I  hold  it  to  be  of  vast  imi>ortance  that  a 
young  man  should  be  able  to  make  some  eclat 
it  his  opening,  which  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from 
one  under  twenty-five :  missing  of  this  is  very 
ipt  to  discourage  and  dispirit  him,  and  what  is 
of  worse  consequence,  may  prevent  the  appli- 
cation of  clients  ever  after.  It  has  been  ob- 
served before  I  was  bom,  if  a  man  don^t  obtain 
ft  character  in  any  profession  soon  after  his  first 
appearance,  he  hardly  will  ever  obtain  one. 
The  bulk  of  mankind,  I  need  not  inform  you, 
who  have  conversed  with,  studied  and  found 
many  of  them  out,  are  a  gaping  crew,  and  lAcc 
little  children  and  all  other  gazing  creatures, 
won^t  look  long  upon  one  oljjoct  which  gives 
them  pleasure ;  much  less  will  they  seek  for  en- 
tertainment where  they  have  been  twice  or 
thrice  disappointed.  The  late  eminent  Mr. 
John  Beed,  who,  by  some,  has  been  perhaps 
Justly  esteemed  the  greatest  common  lawyer 
this  continent  ever  saw,  was,  you  know,  many 
Tears  a  clergyman,  and  had  attained  the  ago  of 
rorty  before  he  began  the  practice,  if  not  before 


he  began  the  study,  of  the  law.  Sir  Peter 
King,  formerly  Lord  lligh  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, kept  a  grocer^s  shop  till  he  was  turned  of 
tliirty,  then  fell  into  an  acquaintance  with  the 
immortal  John  Locke,  who  discovered  a  genius 
in  him,  advised  him  to  books  and  assisted  in 
his  education ;  after  which  he  took  to  the  study 
of  the  common  law,  and  finally  attained  to  the 
higliest  place  to  which  his  royal  master  could 
advance  a  lawyer.  I  think  I  have  been  told 
the  Lord  Ciiief  Justice  Pemberton,  or  some  one 
of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England,  was  a  bankrupt, 
and  in  the  Fleet  prison  for  debt,  before  he  even 
dreamed  of  being  a  lawyer.  I  mention  these 
instances,  not  as  arguments  to  prove  it  would 
be  most  eligible  to  stay  till  thirty  or  forty,  be- 
fore a  man  begins  the  study  of  a  profession  he 
is  to  live  by ;  but  this  inference  I  think  very 
fairly  follows,  that  those  gontleinen  availed 
themselves  much  of  tlio  ripeness  of  their  judg- 
ments when  they  began  this  study,  and  made 
much  swifter  progress  than  a  young  man  of 
twenty  witli  all  the  genius  in  the  world  could 
do ;  or  they  would  have  been  approaching  su- 
perannuation before  they  would  be  equipped 
witli  a  sufficient  degree  of  learning  once  to 
give  hope  for  the  success  they  found,  and  then 
such  hope  would  vanish,  unless  they  could  get 
a  new  lease  of  life  and  understanding.* 

*  This  oxtnct  It  taken  from  ft  letter  addressed  by  Jamea 
Otis  to  his  fcther,  in  reftrcnoe  to  the  legal  education  of  hia 
yonnger  brother,  Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  who,  in  later  life,  bo- 
came  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea. 
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This  distingaiahed  "  orator  of  natare,"  was  bom  at  Stndlej,  in  the  county  of  Hanover,  and 
CQlony  of  Yirg^ia.  His  father  emigrated  to  America,  from  Aberdeen,  {Scotland,  in  quest  of 
fortune,  sometune  prior  to  1780;  and  bis  mother,  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Winstous,  was 
a  native  of  the  county  in  which  he  was  bom.  On  the  matemal  side,  he  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  an  oratorical  race.  His  nncle,  William  Winston,  is  said  to  have  been  highly  gifted  with  that 
peculiar  cast  of  eloquence  for  which  Mr.  Henry  became  afterwards  so  justly  celebrated.  An 
anecdote  of  this  gentleman^s  rhetorical  powers  is  recorded  by  the  eloquent  biographer  of  Mr. 
Henry.  During  Uie  French  and  Indian  war,  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  unfortunate  Broddock, 
when  the  militia  were  marched  to  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  against  the  enemy,  William  Win- 
ston was  the  lieutenant  of  a  company.  The  men,  who  were  indifferently  clothed,  without  tents, 
and  exposed  to  the  rigor  and  inclemency  of  the  weather,  discovered  great  aversion  to  the  ser- 
vioe,  and  were  anxious  and  even  clamorous  to  return  to  their  families ;  when  Winston,  mounting 
a  stump,  addressed  them  with  such  keenness  of  invective,  and  declaimed  with  such  force  of 
eloquence,  on  liberty  and  patriotiBm,  that  when  he  concluded,  the  general  cry  was,  *^  Lot  us 
march  on ;  lead  us  agiunst  the  enemy  I  ^'  and  they  were  now  willing  and  anxious  to  encounter 
all  those  difficulties  and  dangers  which,  but  a  few  moments  before,  had  almost  produced  a 
mutiny. 

The  youth  of  Mr.  Henry  gave  no  presage  of  his  future  greatness.  He  was  idle  and  indolent ; 
playing  tmant  from  his  school,  and  spending  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  the  sports  of  the 
field ;  often  sitting  whole  days  upon  the  margin  of  some  stream,  waiting  for  a  bite,  or  even  "  one 
glorious  nibble.^'  The  lamentable  effects  of  tMs  idleness  dung  to  him  through  life.  After  pass- 
ing one  year  as  merchant's  clerk,  young  Henry,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  established  in  trade 
by  his  father,  but  *' through  laziness,  the  love  of  music,  the  charms  of  the  chase,  and  a  readiness 
to  trust  every  one^  he  soon  became  bankrapt.  One  advantage,  however,  he  derived  from 
this  experiment;  it  was  in  the  study  of  humai*.  nature.  All  his  customers  underwent  his  scru- 
tiny, not  with  reference  to  their  integrity  or  solvency,^  but  in  relation  to  the  stmcture  of  their 
minds  and  opinions.  In  this  school,  it  is  the  opinion  of  his  biographer,  Mr.  Henry  was  prepared 
for  his  fViture  life.  ''For  those  continual  efforts  to  render  himself  intelligible  to  his  plain  and 
milettered  hearers,  on  subjects  entirely  new  to  them,  taught  him  that  clear  and  simple  style 
which  forms  the  best  vehicle  of  thought  to  a  popular  assembly ;  while  his  attempts  to  interest 
and  affect  them,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  from  them  the  echo  of  nature's  voice,  instructed 
him  in  those  topics  of  persuasion  by  which  men  are  most  certainly  to  be  moved,  and  in  the  kind 
of  imagery  and  stmcture  of  language  which  were  the  best  fitted  to  strike  and  agitato  their 
hearts.'* 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Henry  was  married  to  Miss  Shelton,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
but  honest  fanner  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  birthplace.  The  young  couple  settled  on  a  small 
fkrm,  and  ''with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  slaves,  Mr.  Henry  had  to  delve  tlie  earth  for  his 
subsistence."  His  want  of  agricultural  skill  and  natural  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  systematic 
labor,  closed  his  career  as  a  farmer  in  two  years,  when  he  again  commenced  and  again  failed  in 
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mercantile  pursoits.  TXnsaocessM  In  every  thing  he  had  attempted  to  procure  himself  and  his 
fiunily  subsistence,  he,  as  a  last  effort,  determined  to  make  a  trial  of  the  law.  To  the  stndy  of 
that  profession,  ^'whidh  is  said  to  require  the  luoubrAtioosNof  twenty  years,  Mr.  Henry  devoted 
not  more  than  six  weeks; "  and  at  tiie  age  or  twenty-four  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His 
practice  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  yielded  him  but  a  very  scanty  return,  during  which  time 
he  performed  the  duties  of  an  assistant  to  his  father-in-law  at  a  country  inn. 

The  celebrated  oontroversy,*  in  1768,  between  the  clergy  and  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
touching  the  stipend  of  the  former,  was  the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Henry's  genius  first  broke 
forth.  *'  On  this  first  trial  of  his  strength,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  '*he  rose  very  awkwardly,  and  fal- 
tered much  in  his  exordium.  The  people  hung  their  heads  at  so  unpromising  a  commencement ; 
the  clergy  were  observed  to  exchange  sly  looks  with  each  other;  and  his  father  is  described  as 
having  almost  sunk  with  confusion  firom  his  seat  But  these  feelings  were  of  short  duration, 
and  soon  gave  place  to  others,  of  a  very  different  character.  For,  now  were  these  wonderfdl 
faculties  which  he  possessed  for  the  first  time  developed;  and  now  was  first  witnessed  that 
mysterious  and  almost  supernatural  transformation  of  appearance,  which  the  fire  of  his  own  elo- 
qnence  never  failed  to  work  in  him.  For,  as  his  mind  rolled  along  and  began  to  glow  from  its 
own  action,  all  the  exueim  of  the  clown  seemed  to  shed  themselves  spontaneously.  His  attitude, 
bj  degrees,  became  erect  and  lofty.  The  spirit  of  his  genius  awakened  all  his  features.  His 
countenance  shone  with  a  nobleness  and  grandeur  whicli  it  had  never  before  exhibited.  There 
was  a  lightning  in  his  eyes  which  seemed  to  rive  the  spectator.  His  action  became  graceful, 
bold,  and  commanding;  and  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  but  more  especially  in  his  emphasis,  there 
was  a  peculiar  charm,  a  magic,  of  which  any  one  who  ever  heard  him  will  speak  as  soon  as  he 
is  named,  but  of  which  no  one  can  give  any  adequate  description.  They  can  only  say  that  it 
struck  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the  heart,  in  a  manner  which  language  cannot  tell.  Add  to  all 
these  his  wonder-working  fancy,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  its  images ; 
for  he  painted  to  the  heart  with  a  force  that  almost  petrified  it.  In  the  language  of  those  who 
heard  him  on  this  occasion,  'he  made  ^eir  blood  run  cold,  and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end/ 

"  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  ever  heard  this  most  extraordinary  man,  to  believe  the 
whole  account  of  this  transaction  which  is  given  by  his  surviving  hearers ;  and  from  their  ao- 
eount,  the  court-house  of  Hanover  County  must  have  exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  a  scene  as  pio- 
toresque  as  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  real  life.  They  say  that  the  people,  whoso  countenance 
had  fallen  as  he  arose,  had  heard  but  a  very  few  sentences  before  they  began  to  look  up ;  then 
to  look  at  each  other  with  surprise,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses ;  then,  at- 
tracted by  some  strong  gesture,  struck  by  some  majestic  attitude,  fascinated  by  tlie  spell  of  his 
eje,  the  charm  of  his  emphasis,  and  the  varied  and  commanding  expression  of  his  countenance; 
tfaey  could  look  away  no  more.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  they  might  be  seen  in  every  part 
of  the  house,  on  every  bench,  in  every  window,  stooping  forward  from  their  stands,  in  death- 
like silence ;  their  features  fixed  in  amazement  and  awe ;  all  their  senses  listening  and  riveted 
upon  the  speaker,  as  if  to  catch  the  last  strain  of  some  heavenly  visitant.  The  mockery  of  the 
clergy  was  soon  turned  into  alarm ;  their  triumph  into  confusion  and  despair ;  and  at  one  burst 
of  his  rapid  and  overwhelming  invective,  they  fled  from  the  bench  in  precipitation  and  terror. 
As  for  the  father,  such  was  his  surprise,  such  his  amazement,  such  his  rupture,  that,  forgetting 
where  he  was,  and  the  character  which  he  was  filling,  tears  of  ecstasy  streamed  down  his  cheeks, 
without  the  power  or  inclination  to  repress  them.  The  jury  seem  to  have  been  completely  be- 
wildered ;  for,  thoughtless  even  of  the  admitted  right  of  tlie  plaintiff,  they  had  scarcely  left  the 
bar  when  they  returned  with  a  verdict  of  one  penny  damages,  A  motion  was  made  for  a  new 
trial;  but  the  court,  too,  had  now  lost  the  equipQiafii>f  their  judgment,  and  overruled  the  motion 
by  a  nnanimouB  vote.  The  verdict  and  judgment  overruling  the  motion,  were  followed  by  re- 
doubled aodamationa  from  within  and  without  the  house.  The  people,  who  had  with  difficulty 
kept  their  hands  off  their  champion,  from  the  moment  of  closing  his  harangue,  no  sooner  saw 
the  fate  of  the  cinae  finally  sealed,  than  they  seized  him  at  the  bar,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  ex- 
ertiona,  and  the  eontiniied  ory  of  *  order '  from  the  sheriffs  and  the  court,  they  bore  him  out  of 

*  Iks  |»late  U  tUi  eoatroTti^f  an  loeldlj  kid  down  In  Wirt*t  Life  of  Henry. 
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tlie  oonrt-IioiiM,  and  raising  him  on  their  Bhonlders,  carried  him  about  the  yard,  in  a  kind  of 
electioneering  triumph." 

His  success  in  the  '^parson^s  cause"  introduced  him  at  once  to  an  extensive  practice;  but  ha 
never  could  confine  himself  to  the  arduous  studies  necessary  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
law:  the  consequence  was,  on  questions  merely  legal  his  inferiors  in  talents  frequently  em- 
barrassed him,  and  he  was  required  to  use  all  the  resources  of  his  master-mind  to  nuuntain  the 
position  he  had  reached.  In  1765,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  Mr.  Henry  in- 
troduced his  resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act,  which  proved  the  opening  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  debate  upon  those  resolutions, 
that  he  *^  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  and  with  the  look  of  a  god,  ^  Cesar  had  his  Brutus — 
Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell — and  George  the  Third — (* Treason!'  cried  the  Speaker: 
'  treason  t  treason  I '  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house.  Henry  faltered  not  for  an  instant,  but 
riring  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  finished 
his  sentence  with  the  firmest  emphasis) — may  profit  ly  their  example.  If  thie  be  treason,  make 
the  most  of  it"*  After  passing  several  years  successfully  upon  the  legislative  floor,  Mr.  Henxy 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1774,  the  first  Congress  met  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  at  Philadelphia* 
This  assembly  was  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  several  colonies,  on  the  wisdom 
of  whose  councils  was  staked  the  liberties  of  the  colonists  and  their  posterity.  The  first  meeting 
Js  described  as  ^'  awfully  solemn.  The  object  which  had  called  them  together  was  of  inoal- 
enlable  magnitude."  After  the  organization,  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  and  death-like  silence,  every 
member  reluctant  to  open  a  business  so  fearfhlly  momentous,  ^*Mr.  Henry  rose  slowly,  as  if 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  subject,  and,  after  faltering,  according  to  his  habit,  through  a 
most  impressive  exordium,  he  launched  gradually  into  a  recital  of  the  colonial  wrongs.  Rising, 
as  he  advanced,  with  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  and  glowing  at  length  with  all  the  migesty 
and  expectation  of  the  occasion,  his  speech  seemed  more  than  that  of  mortal  man.  There  was 
no  rant,  no  rhapsody,  no  labor  of  the  understanding,  no  straining  of  the  voice,  no  confusion  of 
the  utterance.  His  countenance  was  erect,  his  eye  steady,  his  action  noble,  his  enunciation  dear 
and  firm,  his  mind  poised  on  its  centre,  his  views  of  his  subject  comprehensive  and  great,  and 
his  imagination  corruscating  with  a  magnificence  and  a  variety  which  struck  even  that  assembly 
with  amazement  and  awe.  He  sat  down  amid  murmurs  of  astonishment  and  applause ;  and  as 
he  had  been  before  proclaimed  the  greatest  orator  of  Virginia,  he  was  now,  on  every  hand, 
admitted  to  be  the  first  orator  of  America."  No  report  of  this  speech  has  been  preserved. 
That  Congress  adjourned  in  October,  and  Mr.  Henry  returned  to  his  home.  On  the  20th  of 
March  following  (1776),  the  Virginia  Convention,  which  had  met  the  previous  year  at  Williams- 
burgh,  then  the  capital  of  the  State,  convened  at  Richmond.  Of  this  body  Mr.  Henry  was  a 
member.  Although  the  colonies  were  then  laboring  under  severe  grievances,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  insisting  with  great  firmness  upon  their  constitutional  rights,  yet  they  gave  the  moat 
explicit  and  solemn  pledge  of  their  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  His  Majesty  King  George  the 
Third,  avowed  to  support  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  were  ardent  in  their  wishes  for 
a  return  of  that  friendly  intercourse  from  which  the  colonies  had  derived  so  much  benefit. 
These  were  the  sentiments  held  by  those  eminent  statesmen  and  patriots  on  the  opening  of  that 
convention;  but  with  Mr.  Henry  it  was  difierent.  In  his  Judgment,  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation 
were  gone.  Firm  in  this  opinion,  he  introduced  his  celebrated  resolutions  advocating  preparar 
tion  for  a  militar}!  defence  of  the  colony.  Those  resolutions  he  sustained  in  a  powerful  speech, 
and  they  were  adopted;  after  which  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  and  George  \t^ashington 
were  members,  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  to  carry  into  effect  the  meaning  of 
the  resolutions.    After  the  report  was  made  and  the  plan  adopted,  the  convention  adjourned. 

On  the  2(Hh  of  April,  1776,  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  Lord  Dunmore  sent  one  of  his  naval 
oq>tainB,  with  a  body  of  marines,  into  the  town  of  Williamsburgh,  carried  off  twenty  barrels  of 


*  A  vwy  eulow  panDtl  to  fUi  mmm  •eooHtd  Im  the  Leflilatart  of  IfuMnhmcttii,  Urn*  ytut  pifor  to  thia,  on  tli« 
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powder  fh>m  the  public  mageane,  and  placed  them  on  board  the  armed  schooner  VAg<lAVn| 
iTing  at  anchor  in  James  Biver.  The  people  of  the  town  on  learning  of  the  aflOdr  early  the  next 
moniing,  became  highlj  exasperated ;  a  considerable  body  of  them  taking  np  arms,  determined 
to  o(Hnpel  a  restoration  of  the  powder.  The  oonnoil  convened,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
Dnnmore,  asking  for  its  retnm ;  but  it  was  not  nntil  the  2d  day  of  May,  when  Mr.  Henry,  hav- 
ing convened  the  Independent  company  of  Hanover,  by  request,  addressed  them,  and  being 
sppointed  their  leader,  marched  against  his  lordship,  and  obtained  "  three  hundred  and  thirty 
poands,"  the  estimated  value  of  the  powder.  '^  Thus,  the  same  man,  whose  genius  had  in  the 
year  1765  g^ven  the  first  political  impulse  to  the  Bevolntion,  had  now  the  additional  honor  of 
heading  the  first  military  movement  in  Virginia,  in  support  of  the  same  cause/*  On  the  meet- 
faig  of  the  Virginia  convention  in  1776,  after  the  deelaration  of  righU  was  published,  and  a  plan 
of  government  established,  Mr.  Henry  was  elected  governor  of  the  colony.  His  career  in  this 
office  ia  not  marked  by  any  extraordinary  operations  of  his  own.  Lord  Dunmore  had  evacuated 
the  teiritory  of  the  colony,  and  the  military  operations  against  the  British  Crown,  which  had 
been  carried  on  during  the  previous  year,  were  brought  to  a  dose.  In  1777,  and  agidn  in  1778, 
Mr.  Henry  was  re-elected  to  the  ofSce  of  governor ;  declining  a  third  re-election  in  1779,  which 
had  been  tendered  him  by  the  Assembly. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  having  died  in  the  year  1775,  he  sold  the  farm  aa  which  he  had 
been  rending  in  Hanover  county,  and  purchased  several  thousand  acres  of  valuable  land  in  the 
wantj  ci Mnuy ;  a  county  which  had  been  erected  during  his  administration  as  governor; 
•nd  which  had  taken  its  name  from  him,  as  did  afterwards  its  neighboring  county  of  Patrieh. 
1r  1777  he  married  Dorothea,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  W.  Dandridge,  with  whom  he  retired 
to  hia  new  estate ;  and  there  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  confining  himself  mainly  to  the  dutiea 
of  coonaellor  and  advocate,  and  leaving  the  technical  duties  to  the  care  of  his  Junior  associates. 
Shortly  after  the  termination  of  Mr.  Henry^s  ofiSce  as  governor,  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Assembly,  in  which  body  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  active  life ;  taking  a  prominent  part 
ia  its  proceedings,  and  distinguishing  himself  by  his  liberality  of  feeling  and  soundness  of  jndg- 
nent^  not  less  than  by  the  superiority  of  his  powers  in  debate.  On  the  close  of  the  Bevolution, 
he  proposed  in  the  Assembly,  that  the  loyalists  who  had  left  the  State  during  the  war,  should 
be  permitted  to  return.  This  proposition  was  resisted,  but  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Henry^a 
^  overwhelming  eloquence,"  was  finally  adopted.  In  the  same  high-toned  spirit  he  supported 
md  carried,  although  vigorously  opposed,  a  proi>osal  for  removing  the  restraints  upon  British 
eommerce.  "  Why  should  we  fetter  commerce  ? "  said  he ;  **  a  man  in  chains  droops  and  bowa 
to  the  earth ;  hit  spirits  are  broken ;  but  let  him  twist  the  fetters  from  his  legs  and  he  will 
itand  nprightb  Fetter  not  Commerce,  Sir ;  let  her  bo  as  free  as  (dr.  She  will  range  the  whole 
.  creation,  and  return  on  the  wings  of  the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  bless  the  land  with  plenty." 

In  the  year  1764^  Mr.  Henry  introduced  into  the  Assembly,  a  "  bill  for  the  encouragement 
of  marriages  with  the  Indians."  The  frontier  settlements  had  been  subject  to  the  continual 
depredationa  of  the  Indians.  Treaties  were  of  no  avail ;  and  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Henry  suggested, 
m  a  meana  to  prevent  these  troubles,  intermarriages  of  tlie  whites  and  Indians ;  and  held  out 
^.peonnlary  bounty,  to  be  repeated  at  the  birth  of  every  child  of  such  marriagee;  exemption  from 
taxM^  and  the  free  nse  of  an  educational  institation,  to  be  established  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bteta.  This  biU  was  rejected.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Henry  was  again  elected 
Gofwrnor  of  Yizginia;  in  which  office  he  remained  until  1786,  when  he  was  compelled  by 
porerty  to  resign  hia  offloe,  and  again  return  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  However,  he  did  not 
nmain  long  oot  of  pablio  life.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Virginia,  which 
adopted  the  new  fiaderal  constitution.  In  this  Assembly  he  opposed  the  adoption ;  because,  he 
oontended,  it  eonadUdafted  the  States  into  one  government,  thereby  destroying  their  individual 
lovwaigntiy.  Hia  ipeeehei  on  this  occasion  surpassed  all  hip  former  efforts ;  and  they  operated 
■0  powarftally  that  but  a  imall  minority  voted  for  the  new  constitution. 

Bedlifag  A  re-elaetton  to  the  Assembly  in  1791,  Mr.  Henry  retired  from  public  life.  Tawt 
ptn  after  FnMsai  Waddogton  ofibred  him  the  important  station  of  Secretary  of  State.  TUa 
aederifaiml,  pnterfaif  to  remain  in  retirement    Again,  in  1796,  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
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the  State;  tliis  he  also  declined.  In  the  year  1797  hid  health  began  to  fleul,  and  those  energies 
which  had  enabled  him  to  withstand  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  urge  onward  the  gloriona  Be- 
Yolution,  existed  no  longer  in  their  original  force.  The  nncertunty  of  the  political  issues  at  this 
period  bore  sorely  and  heavily  upon  Mr.  Ilcnry^s  sinking  spirits.  The  clash  of  opposing  parties 
agonized  his  mind.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  hideous  scenes  of  the  revolution  then  enacting  in 
France,  and  apprehensive  that  these  scenes  were  about  being  enacted  over  again  in  his  own 
country.  ^*In  a  mind  thus  prepared,*'  says  his  biographer,  "the  strong  and  animated  resolutions 
of  Uie  Virginia  Assembly  in  1798,  in  relation  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  conjured  up  the 
most  frightful  visions  of  civil  war,  disunion,  blood  and  anarchy ;  and  under  the  impulse  of  these 
phantoms,  to  make  what  hs  considered  a  virtuous  effort  for  his  country,  he  presented  himself  in 
Oharlotte  county,  as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Delegates,  at  the  spring  election  of  1799." 
On  the  day  of  the  election,  before  the  polls  were  opened,  ho  addressed  the  people  of  the  county  to 
the  following  effect:  "He  told  them  that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  had 
filled  him  with  apprehension  and  alarm ;  that  they  had  planted  thorns  upon  his  pillow ;  that 
they  had  drawn  him  from  that  happy  retirement  which  it  had  pleased  a  bountiful  Providence  to 
bestow,  and  in  which  he  had  hoped  to  pass,  in  quiet,  the  remainder  of  his  days;  that  the  State 
had  quitted  the  sphere  in  which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  constitution ;  and  in  daring  to  pro* 
noonce  upon  the  validity  of  federal  laws,  had  gone  out  of  her  jurisdiction  in  a  manner  not  war- 
ranted by  any  authority,  and  in  the  highest  degree  alarming  to  every  considerate  man ;  that 
Buoh  opposition,  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  to  the  acts  of  the  general  government,  mu»t  beget  their 
enforcement  by  military  power ;  that  this  would  probably  produce  civil  war ;  civil  war,  foreign 
alliances ;  and  that  foreign  alliances  must  necessarily  end  in  subjugation  to  the  powers  called  in. 
He  ooigured  the  people  to  pause  and  consider  well,  before  they  rushed  into  such  a  desperate 
condition,  from  which  there  could  be  no  retreat.  He  painted  to  their  imaginations,  Washington, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  inHictingupon  them  military  execution :  *and 
where  (he  asked)  are  our  resources  to  meet  such  a  conflict?  Where  is  the  citizen  of  America 
who  will  dare  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  father  of  his  country? '  A  drunken  man  in  the  crowd 
threw  up  his  arm,  and  exclaimed  that  'he  dared  to  do  it.'  'No,'  answered  Mr.  Henry,  rising 
aloft  in  all  his  m^'esty :  ^  you  dare  not  do  it:  in  ntch  a  parricidal  attempt^  the  steel  would  drop 
from  your  nerveleee  arm!'*  Mr.  Henry,  proceeding  in  his  address  to  the  people,  asked,  ^whether 
the  county  of  Charlotte  would  have  any  authority  to  dispute  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Vir 
Cpnia;  and  he  pronounced  Virginia  to  be  to  the  Union,  what  the  county  of  Charlotte  was  to 
her, 

"Having  denied  the  right  of  a  State  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  federal  laws,  be 
added,  that  perhaps  it  might  be  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  merits  of  the  laws  in  question. 
His  private  opinion  was,  that  they  were  *^good  and  proper.^  But,  whatever  might  be  their 
merits,  it  belonged  to  the  people,  who  held  the  reins  over  tiie  head  of  Congress,  and  to  them 
alone,  to  say  whether  they  were  acceptable  or  otherwise,  to  Virginians ;  and  that  tliis  must  bo 
done  by  way  of  petition.  Thai  Congress  were  as  much  our  representatives  as  the  Assembly, 
and  had  as  good  a  right  to  our  confidence.  He  had  seen,  with  regret,  the  unlimited  power  over 
the  purse  and  sword  consigned  to  the  general  government;  but  that  he  hod  been  overruled,  and 
it  was  now  necessary  to  submit  to  tlie  constitutional  exercise  of  that  power.  'If^'  said  he,  'I 
am  asked  what  is  to  bo  done,  when  a  people  feel  themselves  intolerably  oppressed,  my  answer  is 
ready :  Oeertum  the  government.  But  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  carry  matters  to  this  length,  with- 
out provocation.  Wait  at  least  until  »ome  infringement  is  made  upon  your  rights,  and  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  redressed ;  for  if  ever  you  recur  to  another  change,  you  may  bid  adieu  for 
ever  to  representative  government.  You  can  never  exchange  the  present  government  but  for  a 
monarchy.  If  the  administration  have  done  wrong,  let  us  all  go  wrong  together  rather  than 
split  into  factions,  which  must  destroy  that  union  upon  which  our  existence  hangs.  Let  us  pre- 
serve our  strengtli  for  the  French,  the  English,  the  Germans,  or  whoever  else  shall  dare  to  in- 
vade our  territory,  and  not  exhaust  it  in  civil  commotions  and  intestine  wars.'  He  concluded, 
by  declaring  his  design  to  exert  himself  in  the  endeavor  to  allay  the  heart-burnings  and  jeal- 
ousies which  had  been  fomented,  in  the  State  legislature;  and  he  fervently  prayed,  if  hs  was 
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deemed  nnworthj,  to  effect  it,  that  it  might  be  reserved  to  some  other  and  abler  hand,  to  extend 
fliis  Idesfling  over  the  community."  * 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  Mr.  Henry^s  eloquence.  The  polls  were  opened  after  he  had  concluded 
iUi  q>eech,  and  he  was  elected :  but  he  never  took  his  seat  His  health  had  been  declining  gra- 
dnillj  for  two  years,  when,  on  the  sixth  day  of  June,  1799,  he  died,  full  of  honors — as  a  states- 
min,  orator  and  patriot,  unsurpassed  and  unedipsed. 


-•♦•- 


THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION.t 

The  Preamble  and  the  two  first  sections  of  the  present  delusive  appearance  of  things.    Be- 

the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  being  under  ^"^^f, ^^®  meeting  of  the  late  Federal  convention 

ooDfideration,  Mr.  Henry  thus  addressed  the  a^  i>»iiladelphia,  a  gene^^^ 

iMBiuwaMuiif  jMM^.  AXQuij  uiua  «uuA«»»«u      «  g^  tranauillity  prevailed  m  this  country,  and 

ooDTontion  :t  the  minus  of  our  citizens  were  at  i>erfect  re- 
¥1.  Ghaducax:  The  public  mind,  as  well  as  P<^se;  but  since  that  period,  thoy  are  exceed- 
myown,  is  extremely  uneasy  at  the  proposed  ^"8^7  uneasy  and  disquieted.  Wlien  I  wished 
dnnge  of  government  Give  me  leave  to  form  ^^^  ^^  appointment  to  this  convention,  my  mind 
one  of  tlie  number  of  those,  who  wish  to  be  ^^  extremely  agitated  for  the  situation  of  pub- 
thoroo^y  acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  this  ^>®  affairs.  I  conceive  the  republic  to  be  in  ex- 
periioas  and  uneasy  situation,  and  why  we  are  treme  danger.  If  our  situation  be  thus  uneasy, 
Uoght  Mther  to  decide  on  this  great  national  whence  has  arisen  tliis  fearful  jeopardy  ?  It 
(jDMtioQ.  I  consider  my«elf  as  the  servant  of  ^^'^^^  fr*>°*  ^^"*  **atal  system ;  it  arises  from  a 
the  people  of  this  commonwealth,  as  a  sentinel  proix>sal  to  cliange  our  government— a  projio- 
orer  their  rights,  liberty,  and  happiness.  I  ^1  ^^^^  fi^^  t«>  ^^^  "^^^r  annihilation  of  tlie 
npneent  their  feelings  when  I  say,  that  they  ^^^^  solemn  engagcmonts  of  the  States— a  pro- 
III  exoeedingly  uneasy,  being  brought  from  P^^^  «^  establishing  nine  States  into  a  coufede- 
tbit  state  of  full  security,  which  they  eiyoy,  to  ^^y^  ^^  ^^^^  eventual  exclusion  of  four  States. 
It  goes  to  the  annihilation  of  those  solemn 

'IipNlcDeehsdtMglktlCr.nenrjthat  in  opposing  the  ^^^^'^^^  ^®  ^V^  ^""»<^*1  with  foreign  nations. 

iliiaMor  Um  eoniUtntton,  be  b«d  mlaUkcn  the  source  of  The  present  circumstances  ot  I  raiicc,  the  goo  J 

rMe  larr;thnt  the  power  of  the  states  wM  yet  too  (Croat,  ottices  rendered   US  by  that  kinj^dom,  require 

liteiior  diseord  and  war,  for  the  power  of  the  Union.  ^^^  ^^^  faithful  and  most  punctual  adherence 

Ikimtttatlon,  monover,  wsa  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as  to  our  treaty  w^ith  her.    Wo  are  in  alliance  with 

■A,  hs  had  iwoni  to  obey  It    Ee  had  seen  it  administered  the  Spaniards,  the  DutcU,  the  Pnw>«iaUH :   those 

MMlatkMslj,  and  (far  the  good  of  the  whole;  he  had,  since  treaties  bound  us  oa  tliirtoc.i  Mii(c>,  confede* 

IbiiiptteB,  nerer  leagued  himself  with  the  iSMrtions  which  rated  together.     Yct  here  is  a  proposed  to  sever 

MkKiHMd  it!  operations    With  parties,  as  such,  he  had  that  Confederacy.     Is  it  possible  that  we  shall 

MMMcttoD,  and  In  this  erisis  he  eould  come  forward  with  abandon  all  our  treaties  and  national  enprage- 

dn  kads  to  its  support— ^<fni<fi<f<ra<<(»M^iraMiii^toift  ments?     And  for  what?     I  ex{>ccted  to  have 

MlidtM;  ISMkm'^IAft^Jfgibrmm,  heard  the  reasons  of  an  event  so  unexpected  to 

th pMMi  was  the  ooBrietion  that  public  welfkre  re-  mv  mind,  and   many  others.      Was  our  civil 

TOjsgoTerainent  of  more  extensire  powers  than  those  polity,  or  public  justice,  endangered  or  sapped  ? 

^hthegMieral  gOTemment  by  the  articles  of  confcd-  ^y^^  ^i^^  real  existence  of  the  countrv  threat- 

^*?v*^'-!!7'?^'*IlT***°.'^T"*'*  "^  '**^*"  ened,  or  was  this  preceded  by  a  mournful  pro- 

!? ^!^,^^,S^ ,    .  !^  T'*"??  "\  C'-^'^***^"  ^>f  ^^'^n^'*?    This  proposal  of  altering 

M,  itMmbM  (t  PhlltdtlphU,  to  take  the  subject  "„.  »-..,i„„i 4.  :.'-*'. *  .1 :__ 


™V-r-»«„-      «      ,  .  <""•  »«'le'''»'  government  is  of  a  most  alarming 

— -— ~«»«w«.    This  oonrention  continued  its  scasions  „„f„».,.  ™«i"  4.u^  u     4.     ^  *i  •  ^  * 

«tt  diMd  door,  until  the  Mrenteenth  of  the  following  "^'""^.V  V*^^^  **»®  ^  5»^  this  new  government 

N««.wbanthaFed«ri  Constitution  was  promulgated  ^^^  '^  ^*  composed  of  any  thing  but  inspira- 

'W«iw«ttoiin«ilT«l.-ThattheoonsiituUonbeiaidbe-  tion— you    ought    to    be    extremely  cautioiiSj 

iMOiirBlCed  States,  in  Googieti  assembled,  and  that  it  is  ^a^chtnl,  jealous  of  your  liberty;  for,  instoad 

^mok  of  tliis  eoBTeatioii  that  it  should  afterwards  be  "^  securing  your  rights,  you  may  lose  them  for 

«NlM  to  a  eoovMitioB  of  delegates,  ohoeen  in  each  SUte  ^^^'''     ^^  ^  wrong  step  be  now  made,  the  rc- 

^  AipiopU  tberao^  ibr  their  aMut  and  raUflcation ;  *"  and  PQl>iiO  may  be  lost  for  ever.    If  this  new  go vern- 

^  lliiiilly  with  this  noommendaUon,  Congress,  on  the  "lent  will  not  come  up  to  the  expectation  of  the 

^^^f^lehth  of  tlia  MiM  month,  paved  a  resolution  dl-  people,  and  they  sliould  be  disappointed,  their 

"■l^thst  the  eonatltotloiiabosld  be  submitted  to  couTen-  liberty  will  be  lost,  and  tyranny  must  and  will 

J^ii  be  iiiimblad  U  tha  aaTtral  States  of  the  Union,  arise.     I  repeat  it  again,  and  I  beg  gentlemen 

y  wwiattona anbaaqmatiy f  embled,  and  the  eipediencj  to  consider,  that  a  wrong  step,  made  now,  will 


■MflfflH  tha  eoaatitatloB  wm  ab^  and  eloquently  die-  plunge  US  into  misery,  and  our  republic  will  be 

*[*  lost.    It  will  be  necessary  for  this  convention 

J™Vyfc^-  ddlfwtd  ia  tha  YlxglBia  ooBTantion,  to  have  a  faithful  historical  detail  of  the  facts 

«■•  both  tf  Am,  ina  ^nt  preceded  the  session  of  the  fedAtaL  coir;  ^dl- 


.* 
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tion,  and  the  reaaoDS  that  actuated  its  members  conld  have  arisen  under  the  present  confedera- 

in  proposing  an  entire  alteration  of  ffovemment  tion,  and  what  are  the  caoses  of  tiiis  proposal 

— and  to  demonstrate  the  dangers  that  awaited  to  change  oar  government, 

us.    If  they  were^  of  such  awful  magnitude  as  ^, .    . 

to  warrant  a  proposal  so  extremely  perilous  as  This  inquiry  was  answered  by  an  eloquent 

this,  I  must  assert  that  this  convention  has  an  and  powerful  speech  from  Mr.  Randolph ;  and 

absolute  ri^it  to  a  fcorough  discovery  of  every  the  debate  passed  into  other  hands  until  the 

circumstancj^relatlve  to  thto%reat  ^^^        And  next  day,  when  Mr.  Henry  continued : 

here  I  wouULmaice  this  mquiry  of  those  worthy  ■''            -*  .  **v*..j  wuwuu^^u. 

characters  who  composed  a  part  of  the  late  Mr.  Chairman:   I  am  much  obliged  to  the 

federal  convention.    I  am  sure  they  were  fully  very  worthy  gentleman*  for  his  encomium.    I 

impressed  with  the  necessity  of  forming  a  great  wish  I  were  possessed  of  talents,  or  possessed 

consolidated  govemmep^  instead  of  a  confede-  of  any  tiling,  that  might  enable  me  to  elucidate 

ration.    That  this  is  a  consolidated  government  tliis  great  subject    I  am  not  free  from  suspi- 

is  demonstrably  dear;  and  the  danger  of  such  cion :  I  am  apt  to  entertain  doubts:  I  rose  yes- 

a  government  is,  to  my  mind,  very  striking.    I  terday  to  ask  a  question,  which  arose  in  my 

have  the  highest  veneration  for  those  gentle-  own  mind.     Wlien  I  asked  that  question,  1 

men ;  but,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  demand,  what  thought  the  meaning  of  my  interrogation  was 

right  had  tliey  to  say,  **  We,  the  People  ? "   My  obvious :  the  fate  of  this  question  and  of  Amer- 

political  curiosity,  exclusive  of  my  anxious  ao-  ica,  may  depend  on  this.    Uave  they  said,  We, 

licitude  for  the  public  welfare,  leads  me  to  ask,  the  States?    Have  they  made  a  proposal  of  a 

who  authorized  them  to  speak  the  language  of,  compact  between  States  ?    If  they  had,  this 

**  We,  the  People," -instead  of  We,  the  States?  would  be  a  confederation:  it  is  otherwise  most 

Stages  are  the  characteristics,  and  the  soul  of  a  clearly  a  consolidated  government.    The  whole 

confederation.    If  the  States  be  not  the  agents  ouestion  turns,  sir,  on  that  poor  little  thing-^ 

of  this  compact,  it  must  be  one  great  gDnsoli-  the  expression.  We,  the  People,  instead  of  the 

dated  national  government  of  the  peodb  of  all  States  of  America.     I  need  not  take  much 

the  States.   I  have  the  highest  respect  ror  those  pains  to  show,  that  the  principles  of  this  sy»- 

gentlemen  who  formed  the  convention;   and  tern  are  extremely  pernicious,  impolitic,  and 

were  some  of  them  not  here,  I  would  express  dangerous.    Is  this  a  monarchy,  like  England — 

some  testimonial  of  esteem  for  them.    America  a  compact  between  prince  and  people ;   with 

had  on  a  former  occasion  put  the  utmost  confi-  checks  on  the  former  to  secure  the  liberty  of 

dence  in  them;  a  confidence  which  was  well  the  latter?    Is  this  a  confederacy,  like  Holland 

,  placed ;   and  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  would  give  up  — an  association  of  a  number  of  independent 

any  thing  to  them ;  I  would  cheerfully  confide  States,  each  of  which  retains  its  individual  sov- 

in  them  as  my  representatives.    But,  sir,  on  crcignty  ?    It  is  not  a  democracy,  wherein  the 

t^is  great  occasion,  I  would  demand  the  cause  people  retain  all  their  rights  securely.    Had 

of  their  conduct.    Even  from  that  illustrious  these  principles  been  adhered  to,  we  should 

man,  who  saved  us  by  his  valor,  I  would  have  not  have  been  brought  to  this  alarming  trand- 

a  reason  for  his  conduct;  that  liberty  which  he  tion,  from  a  confederacy  to  a  consolidated  gov- 

has  given  us  by  his  valor,  tells  me  to  ask  tliis  emment.    We  have  no  detail  of  those  great 

reason,  and  sure  I  am,  were  he  here,  he  would  considerations  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 

give  us  that  reason :  but  there  are  other  gentle-  have  abounded  before  we  should  recur  to  a 

men  here,  who  can  give  us  this  information,  government  of  this  kind.    Here  is  a  revolution 

The  people  gave  them  no  power  to  use  their  as  radical  as  that  which  separated  us  from 

name.    Tha^hey  exceeded  their  power  is  per-  Great  Britain.    It  is  as  radical,  if  in  this  transi- 

fectly  cleoiV^  at  Is  not  mere  curiosity  that  actu-  tion,  our  rights  and  privileges  are  endangered, 

ates  me ;  I  wish  to  hear  the  real,  actual,  exist-  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  relinquished, 

ing  danger,  which  should  lead  us  to  take  those  And  cannot  we  plainly  see  that  this  is  actually 

steps  so  dangerous  in  my  conception.    Disor-    

ders  have  arisen  in  other  parts  of  America,  but  *  Ocne"^  ^^^  ot  Weatmoreland,  tpeaklng  in  refennoo  to 

here,  sir,  no  dangers,  no  insurrection  or  tumult,  M'-  Henry's  opening  speech,  bad  remArkcd  to  the  conTen- 

has  happened;  every  thing  has  been  calm  and  ^^^  "^  '^'^  «^*'3r  power  of  my  mind  moved  by  tho  ita* 

4^iHini«n;i        "R^*   Ti/^f«*;fl^o^ani1inr*   fKSa    «r/»    a,.A  cutco  of  the  hoDomblo  gentleman  vestcrdaV.    The 


tranquU.      But   notwithstanding   this,   we    are  ga^  of  the  honorable  gentleman  yesterday.    Thtdeiat 

wandering  on  the  great  ocean  of  human  affairs.  Jri"«««<^y  ^Wch  have  disUngnUbed  that  ^ntieman,  th. 

I  see  no  landmark  to  guide  us.    We  are  run-  ^Tr'^l^J^K  v       ^^^«°/'f°*fl«'' "*  «»•  »>'*"««« 

ning  we  know  not  whither.     Difference  in  t^^^t.  which  he  ha.  «,ofie^  displayed,  have  attrac^^ 

^_.^.       «  A         J  ^i>  •   u 4.  respcet  and  Attention.    On  so  Importait  ao  occasion,  and  be- 

opmion  baa  gone  to  a  degree  of  inflammatory  ,^^^  ^peetrf>io  a  body,  i  exj^tJv  £ew  dispUy  of  hi. 

reaentment^in  different  ports  of  the  ^Untry,  power,  of  Ltory;  bnt,lnste«l  of  Keedlng  to  investigate 

which  has  been  oc^ioned  by  this  perilous  in-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  „,^  p,„  of  govdJWeTt,  the  ^rthy  char 

novation.     The  federal  convention  ought  to  ««««•  inform,  n.  of  Aorrowwhiofhe  felt,  of  flp/>r«Ji««<oi« 

have  amended  the  old  system ;  for  this  purpose  i^  i^i,  niind,  which  made  him  trmiMingiy  fiarfyi  qf  uu 

they  were  solely  delegated :  the  object  of  their  f^u  t^fVU  eommofMCwrlM.    Mr.  chairman,  was  it  proper  to 

mission   extended  to   no   other   consideration,  appeal  to  the /«ar  of  thUHonM?    The  question  belbre  va 

You  must  therefore  forgive  the  solicitation  of  beiongi  to  the  jtidgmumi  of  thia  Hooat.  i  tnut  he  it 

one  unworthy  member,  to  know  what  danger  to/nd^  ud  aot  to  aiarmr 
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the  oasef  The  rights  of  cooflcience,  trial  by 
Jary,  libertj  of  the  press,  all  your  immnnities 
iQd  frandiises,  all  preteosions  to  human  rights 
iQd  privileges,  are  rendered  insecure,  if  not 
lost,  by  this  change  so  londlj  talked  of  bj 
lome,  and  inconsideratelj  by  others.  Is  this 
Ume  z«linquiflhment  of  rights  worthy  of  free- 
men! Is  it  worthy  of  that  manly  fortitude 
that  ought  to  characterize  republicans?  It  is 
lud  einit  States  have  adopted  tliis  plan.  I  de- 
dare  that  if  twelve  States  and  a  half  had  adopt- 
ed it,  I  would,  with  manly  firraneiui,  and  in  spite 
of  an  erring  world,  reject  it.  You  are  not  to 
inquire  how  your  trade  may  be  increased,  nor 
how  you  are  to  become  a  great  and  powerful 
MOple,  bat  how  your  liberties  can  be  secured ; 
tor  liberty  ought  to  be  the  direct  end  of  your 
government.  liaving  premised  these  thingj%  I 
ihall,  with,  the  aid  of  my  judgment  and  infor- 
mation, which  I  confess  are  not  extensive,  go 
into  the  discussion  of  this  system  more  minute- 
Ij.  Is  it  necessary  for  your  liberty,  that  you 
ihould  abandon  those  great  rights  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system?  Is  the  relinqui^MBcnt  of 
the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
necessary  for  your  liberty  ?  Will  the  abandon- 
ment of  your  most  sacred  rights,  tend  to  the 
•Bcurity  of  your  liberty?  Liberty,  the  greatest 
of  all  earthly  blessings — give  us  that  precious 
hbwel,  and  you  may  take  every  thing  else.  But 
1  am  fearful  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  become 
an  old-fashioned  fellow.  Perhaps  an  invincible 
ittachment  to  the  dearest  rights  of  man,  may, 
h  these  refined,  enlightened  days,  be  deemed 
old-fiuhioned :  if  so,  I  am  contented  to  be  so. 
I MT,  the  Ume  has  been  when  every  pulse  of 
myneart  beat  for  American  liberty,  ana  which, 
I  believe,  had  a  counterpart  in  tlie  breast  of 
•very  true  American.  But  suspicions  have 
tone  forth — suspicions  of  my  integrity.  It  bos 
been  publicly  reported  that  my  professions  are 
not  fmL  Twenty-three  years  ago  was  I  sup- 
poaed  a  traitor  to  my  country :  I  was  then  said 
to  be  a  bane  of  sedition,  because  I  supported 
the  ri^ta  of  my  country:  I  may  be  thought 
iDspicioafl,  when  I  say  our  privileges  and  rights 
•re  in  danger:  but^  sir,  a  number  of  the  people 
ti  this  country  are  weak  enough  to  think  these 
things  are  too  true.  I  am  happy  to  find  that 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  declare  they 
ire  groundless:  but^  ur,  suspicion  is  a  virtue, 
ii  long  as  its  object  is  the  preservation  of  the 
poUic  good,  and  as  long  as  it  stays  within  pro- 
per bonnds :  should  it  ull  on  me,  I  am  content- 
ed: eonadous  rectitude  is  a  powerful  consola- 
tka:  I  tmst  there  are  many  who  Uiink  my 
proftsriona  for  the  pablic  good  to  be  real.  Let 
your  Biiq>icion  look  to  both  sides:  tliore  are 
many  on  the  other  aide,  who,  possibly,  may 
have  been  persoaded  of  the  necessity  of  these 
neasnrea,  which  I  oonoeive  to  be  dangerous  to 
Jinr  Uber^.  Guard  with  jealous  attention  the 
pal&  libertj.  Soapeot  every  one  who  ap- 
PRMdica  that  jeweL  Unfortunately,  nothing 
vfll  praaarre  i^  but  downright  force.  When- 
iwyoaglvia  up  thai  foroe^  yon  are  inevitably 


ruined.  I  am  answered  by  gentlemen,  that 
though  I  may  speak  of  terrors,  yet  the  fact  is, 
that  we  are  surrounded  by  none  of  the  dangeni 
I  apprehend.  I  conceive  this  new  government 
to  be  one  of  those  dangers :  it  has  produced 
those  horrors,  which  distress  many  of  our  best 
citizens.  AVe  are  come  hither  to  preserve  the 
poor  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  if  it  can  be 
possibly  done :  something  must  l)e  done  to  pre* 
serve  your  liberty  and  mine.  The  confedera- 
tion, this  same  despised  government,  merits,  in 
my  opinion,  the  higliest  encomium :  it  carried 
us  through  a  long  and  dangerous  war :  it  ren- 
dered us  victorious  in  that  bloody  conllict  with 
a  powerful  nation :  it  lias  secured  us  a  territory 
greater  than  any  £uroi)ean  monarch  possesses: 
and  shall  a  government  which  has  been  thua 
strong  and  vigorous,  be  accused  of  imbecility, 
and  abandoned  for  want  of  energy  ?  Consider 
what  you  are  about  to  do,  before  you  part  with 
this  government  Take  longer  time  in  reckon- 
ing tilings:  revolutions  like  this  have  happened 
in  almost  every  country  in  Europe :  similar  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found  in  ancient  Greece  and 
ancient  Rome :  instances  of  the  people  losing 
their  liberty  by  tlieir  own  carelessness  and  the 
ambition  of  a  few.  AVo  are  cautioned  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  who  presides,  against  fac- 
tion and  turbulence.  I  acknowledge  that  licen- 
tiousness is  dangercms,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
provided  against :  I  ackn()wle<lge  also  the  new 
form  of  government  may  eft'ectually  prevent 
it :  yet,  tliere  in  another  thing  it  will  as  eftect- 
ually  do :  it  will  oppress  and  ruin  the  people. 
Tlierc  are  suthciont  guards  placed  against  sedi- 
tion and  licentiousness:  for  when  power  ia 
given  to  this  govemmeiit  to  suppress  these,  or, 
for  any  other  purpose,  the  language  it  assumea 
is  clear,  express,  and  unequivocal;  but  when 
this  constitution  speaks  of  privileges,  there  ia 
an  ambiguity,  sir,  a  fatal  ambiguity — an  ambi- 
guity which  is  very  astonishing.  In  the  clause 
under  consideration,  there  is  the  strangest  lan- 
guage that  I  can  conceive.  I  mean,  when  it 
says,  that  there  shall  not  be  more  representa- 
tives than  one  for  every  J}0,000.  Now,  sir,  how 
easy  is  it  to  evade  this  privilege  ?  "  The  num- 
ber shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  30,000."  This 
may  be  satisfied  by  one  representative  from 
each  State.  Let  our  numbers  be  ever  so 
great,  this  immense  continent  may,  by  this 
artful  expression,  bo  reduced  to  have  but  thir- 
teen representatives.  I  confess  this  constnic- 
tlon  is  not  natural ;  but  the  ambiguity  of  the 
exiiression  lays  a  good  ground  for  a  quorreL 
Why  was  it  not  clearly  and  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed, that  they  should  be  entitled  to  have 
one  for  every  30,000  ?  This  would  have  obvi- 
ated all  disputes;  and  was  this  difficult  to  be 
done?  What  is  the  inference  ?  When  popular 
tion  increases,  and  a  State  shall  send  represent- 
atives in  til  is  proportion.  Congress  may  remand 
them,  because  the  right  of  having  one  for  every 
80,000  is  not  clearly  cxiiressed.  This  possibility 
of  reducing  the  number  to  one  for  each  State, 
approximates  to  probability  by  that  oWi^x  ^x- 
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pression,  ^*  bat  each  State  shall  at  least  have 
one  representative."  Now  is  it  not  dear  that, 
frtm.  tne  first  expression,  the  number  miffht  be 
redaced  so  mnch,  that  some  States  should  have 
no  representative  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
sertion of  this  last  expression?  And  as  this  is 
the  only  restriction  upon  them,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  they  may  restrain  the  number  to 
one  from  each  State.  Perhaps  the  same  hor- 
rors may  hang  over  my  mind  again.  I  shall  be 
told  I  am  continually  afraid :  but,  sir,  I  have 
strong  cause  of  apprehension.  In  some  parts 
of  the  plan  before  you,  the  great  rights  of  free- 
men are  endangered,  in  other  parts  absolutely 
taken  away.  How  does  your  trial  by  jury 
■tand?  In  civil  cases  gone — not  sufficiently  se- 
cured in  criminal — this  best  privilege,  is  gone. 
But  we  are  told  that  we  need  not  fear,  because 
those  in  power  being  our  representatives,  will 
not  abuse  the  powers  we  put  in  their  hands.  I 
am  not  well  versed  in  history,  but  I  will  sub- 
mit to  your  recollection,  whether  liberty  has 
been  destroyed  most  often  by  the  licentiousness 
of  the  people,  or  by  the  tyranny  of  rulers.  I 
imagine,  sir,  you  will  find  the  balance  on  the 
ude  o(  tyranny.  Happy  will  you  be,  if  you 
miss  the  fate  of  those  nations,  who,  omitting  to 
resist  their  oppressors,  or  negligently  sufibring 
their  liberty  to  be  wrested  from  them,  have 
groaned  under  intolerable  despotism !  Most  of 
the  human  race  are  now  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition. And  those  nations  who  have  gone  in 
search  of  grandeur,  power  and  splendor,  have 
also  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  been  the  victims  of 
their  own  folly.  While  they  acquired  those 
visionary  blessings,  they  lost  their  freedom. 
My  great  objection  to  this  government  is,  that 
it  does  not  leave  us  the  means  of  defending  our 
rights,  or  of  waging  war  against  tyrants.  It 
is  urged  by  some  gentlemen,  that  this  new  plan 
will  brine  us  an  acquisition  of  strength ;  an 
army,  and  the  militia  of  the  States.  This  is  an 
idea  extremely  ridiculous:  gentlemen  cannot 
be  in  earnest.  This  acquisition  will  trample  on 
jour  fallen  liberty.  Let  my  beloved  Americans 
guard  against  that  fatal  lethargy  that  has  per- 
Taded  the  universe.  Have  we  the  means  of  re- 
lating disciplined  armies,  when  our  only  defence, 
the  militia,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  Congress? 

The  honorable  gentleman  said,  that  great 
danger  would  ensue,  if  ^e  convention  rose 
without  adopting  this  system.  I  ask,  where  is 
that  danger?  1  see  none.  Other  gentlemen 
have  told  us,  within  these  walls,  that  the  Union 
ia  gone— or,  that  the  Union  will  be  gone.  Is 
not  this  trifling  with  the  judgment  of  their 
fellow-citizens?  Till  they  tell  us  the  ground  of 
their  fears,  I  will  consider  them  as  imaginary. 
I  rose  to  make  inquiry  where  those  dangers 
were ;  they  could  make  no  answer :  I  believe  I 
never  shall  have  that  answer.  Is  there  a  dis- 
position in  the  people  of  this  country  to  revolt 
against  the  dominion  of  laws  ?  Has  there  been 
a  single  tumult  in  Virginia?  Have  not  the 
people  of  Virginia,  when  laboring  under  the 
severest  pressure  of  accumulated  distressesi 


manifested  the  most  cordial  acquiescence  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws?  What  could  be  more 
awful,  than  their  unanimous  acquiescence  under 
general  distresses?  Is  there  any  revolution  in 
Virginia?  Whither  is  the  spirit  of  America 
gone  ?  Whither  is  the  genius  of  America  fled  ? 
it  was  but  yesterday,  when  our  enemies  marched 
in  triumph  through  our  country.  Yet  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  could  not  be  appallea  by 
their  pompous  armaments :  tiiey  stopped  their 
career,  and  victoriously  captured  them :  where 
is  the  peril  now,  compared  to  tiiat? 

Some  minds  are  agitated  by  foreign  alarms. 
Happily  for  us,  there  is  no  real  danger  from 
Europe ;  that  country  is  engaged  in  more  ardu- 
ous business;  from  that  quarter,  there  is.no 
cause  of  fear :  you  may  sleep  in  safety  for  ever 
for  them.  Where  is  the  danger  ?  I^  sir,  there 
was  any,  I  would  recur  to  the  American  spirit 
to  defend  us — that  spirit  which  has  enabled  us 
to  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties :  to  that 
illustrious  spirit  I  address  my  most  fervent 
prayer,  to  prevent  our  adopting  a  system  de- 
structive to  liberty.  Let  not  geutlemen  be  told, 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  reject  this  government. 
Wherefore  is  it  not  safe  ?  We  are  told  there 
are  dangers ;  but  those  dangers  are  ideal ;  they 
cannot  bo  demonstrated.  To  encourage  us  to 
adopt  it,  they  tell  us  that  there  is  a  plain,  easy 
way  of  getting  amendments.  W^hcn  I  come  to 
contemplate  this  port,  I  suppose  that  I  am  mod, 
or,  that  my  countrymen  are  so.  The  way  to 
amendment  is,  in  my  conception,  shut.  Let  us 
consider  this  plain,  easy  way.  "  The  Congress, 
whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this 
constitution;  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which,  in  either  cose,  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution, 
when  ratincd  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress. 
Provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may  be 
made  prior  to  the  year  1808,  shdl,  in  any  man- 
ner, afiect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the 
ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no 
State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.-'  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  three-fourths  of  the  States  nmst 
ultimately  agree  to  any  amendments  that  may 
be  necessary.  Let  us  consider  the  consequences 
of  this.  However  uncharitable  it  may  appear, 
yet  I  must  express  my  opinion,  that  the  most 
unworthy  characters  may  get  into  power  and 
prevent  the  introduction  of  amendments.  Let 
us  suppose,  (for  the  case  is  supposable,  possible 
and  probable,)  that  you  happen  to  deal  these 
powers  to  unworthy  hands;  will  they  relinquish 
powers  already  in  their  possession,  or  agree  to 
amendments  ?  Two-thirds  of  the  Congress,  or 
of  the  State  legislatures,  are  necessaij  even  to 
propose  amendments.  If  one-third  of  these  be 
unworthy  men,  they  maj  prevent  the  applica- 
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tion  for  amendments;  bat  a  destrnctive  and 
muckieyons  feature  is,  that  three-fourths  of  the 
State  legislatures,  or  of  the  State  conventions, 
mast  concur  in  the  amendments  when  proposed. 
In  such  numerous  bodies,  there  must  necessarily 
be  some  designing,  bad  men.    To  suppose  that 
so  IttTge  a  number  as  three-fourths  of  the  States 
will  concur,  is  to  suppose  that  they  will  possess 
genius,  intelligence  and  integrity,  approaching 
to  miraculous.  It  would,  indeed,  be  miraculous, 
that  they  should  concur  in  the  same  amend- 
ments, or,  even  in  such  as  would  bear  some 
likeness  to  one  another.    For  four  of  the  small- 
est States,  that  do  not  collectively  contain  one- 
tenth   part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,   may  obstruct  the  most  salutary  and 
necessary  amendments.     Nay,  in  those  four 
ititea,  six-tenths  of  the  people  may  reject  these 
amendments;  and  suppose,  that  amendments 
ihsll  be  opposed  to  amendments,   (which   is 
lughly  proiwhle,)  is  it  possible,  that   tliree- 
foarths  can  ever  agree  to  the  same  amend- 
ments?   A  bare  minority  in  these  four  small 
States,  may  hinder  the  adoption  of  amendments; 
n  that  we  may  fairly  and  justly  conclude,  that 
one-twentieth  part  of  the   American  people 
may  prevent  the  removal  of  the  most  grievous 
inconveniences  and  oppression,  by  refusing  to 
aoeede  to  amendments.    A  trifling  minority 
may  reject   the   most   salutary  amendments. 
Ii  this  an  easy  mode  of  securing  the  public 
liberty?     It  is,  sir,  a  most  fearful  situation, 
when   the    most   contemptible   minority  can 
prevent  the  alteration  of  the  most  oppressive 
government;    for  it  may,  in  many  respects, 
prove  to  be  such.    Is  this  the  spirit  of  republi- 
euism  ?   What,  sir,  is  the  genius  of  democracy  ? 
Lrt  me  read  that  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
Virginia  which    relates  to  this:    8d  clause; 
'*That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted 
for  the  common  benefit^  protection  and  security 
of  the  people,  nation,  or  conmiunity.    Of  all 
the  vanous  modes  and  forms  of  government, 
that  is  best,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the 
greatest  degree  of  hi^piness  and  safety,  and  is 
most  effectually  secured  against  the  dEanger  of 
aud-administration,  and  that  whenever  any  go- 
Tcmment  shall  be  found  inadequate,  or  contrary 
to  these  purposes,  a  minority  of  the  community 
hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable  and  indefeasi- 
ble right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  Judged  most  conducive  to 
the  public  weal.*'    This,  sir,  is  tlie  language  of 
democracy — ^that  a  minority  of  the  community 
have  a  right  to  alter  their  government  when 
fMmd  to  be  oppressive:  but  how  different  is 
the  genius  of  your  new  constitution  from  this  I 
How  different  from  the  sentiments  of  freemen, 
thtt  a  contemptible  minority  can  prevent  Uie 
good  of  the  minority  I     If  then,  gentlemen, 
funding  on  this  ^nnd,  are  come  to  that  poiniL 
tint  Umj  are  willing  to  bind  tliemselves  and 
ttflir  poaterit J  to  be  om>ressed,  I  am  amazed 
ad  inezpreaaiblj  astomshed.    If  tliis  be  the 
«(iiiioa  Of  the  mi^Joritj,  I  must  submit;  but  to 
m,^^  afipean  periloai  and  destructive;  I 


cannot  help  thinking  so:  perhaps  it  may  be  the 
result  of  my  age;  these  may  be  feelings  natural 
to  a  man  of  my  years,  when  the  American 
spirit  has  left  him,  and  his  mental  powers,  like 
the  members  of  the  body,  are  decayed.  If,  sir, 
amendments  are  left  to  the  twentietli,  or  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  people  of  America,  your  liberty 
is  gone  for  ever.  We  have  heard  that  tliere  is  a 
great  deal  of  bribery  practised  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  England ;  and  that  many  of  the 
members  raise  themselves  to  prefennents,  by 
selling  the  rights  of  the  people.  But,  sir,  the 
tenth  part  of  that  body  cannot  continue  oppres- 
sions on  the  reKt  of  the  people.  English  liberty 
is,  in  this  case,  on  a  lirmer  foundation  than 
American  liberty.  It  will  be  easily  contrived 
to  procure  the  opposition  of  one-tenth  of  the 
people  to  any  alteration,  however  judicious. 

The  honorable  gentleman  who  presides,  told 
us,  that  to  prevent  abuses  in  our  government^ 
we  will  assemble  in  convention,  recall  our  dele- 
gated powers,  and  punish  our  servants  for 
abusing  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Oh,  sir,-  we 
should  have  flne  times  indeed,  if  to  punish 
tyrants,  it  were  only  suflicient  to  assemble  the 
people.  Your  arni-s,  wliercwith  you  could  de- 
fend yourselves,  are  gone;  and  you  have  no 
longer  an  aristocrat ioul,  no  longer  a  democrat- 
ical  spirit.  I)id  you  ever  read  of  any  revolution 
in  any  nation,  brouglit  about  by  the  punish- 
ment of  those  in  power,  inflicted  by  those  who 
had  no  power  at  all  ?  You  road  of  a  riot  act  in 
a  country  which  is  culled  one  of  the  freest  in 
tlic  world,  where  a  few  neighbors  cannot  as- 
semble without  the  risk  of  being  shot  by  a 
hired  soldiery,  the  enjrines  of  despotism.  We 
may  see  such  an  act  in  America.  A  standing 
anuy  we  shall  have  also,  to  execute  the  execra- 
ble commands  of  tyranny :  and  how  are  you  to 
punish  them  ?  Will  you  order  them  to  be  pun- 
ished? Who  shall  obey  these  orders?  Will 
your  mace-bearer  be  a  match  for  a  disciplined 
re^ment?     In  what  siiuation  are  we  to  be? 

The  clause  before  you  j;ives  a  power  of  direct 
taxation,  unbounded  and  unlimited;  exclusive 
jmwer  of  legiijlatitm  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  for 
ten  miles  S(}uarc,  and  over  all  places  ]>urchased 
for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  &c.  What  resistance  could  be 
made  ?  The  attempt  would  bo  madness.  You 
will  iind  all  the  stren^tii  of  this  country  in  the 
hands  of  your  encmic-':  those  garrisons  will 
naturally  be  the  stron^^est  places  in  the  country. 
Your  militia  is  given  up  to  Congress  also,  in 
another  part  of  this  plan :  they  will  therefore 
act  as  they  think  proper:  all  power  will  bo  in 
their  own  possession:  you  cannot  force  them 
to  receive  their  punishment.  Of  what  stTvice 
would  militia  bo  to  you,  when  most  probably 
you  will  not  have  a  single  iimsket  in  the  state  ? 
For,  as  anns  are  to  be  provided  by  Congress, 
they  may,  or  may  not,  furnish  them. 

Let  us  here  call  your  attention  to  that  part 
which  gives  the  Congress  power  **  To  provide 
for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  tlie 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  parts  of  them  af 
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may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Btates,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of 
training  the  militia,  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress."  By  this,  sir,  you  see 
that  their  control  over  our  last  and  best  defence 
Is  unlimited.  If  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  dis- 
cipline or  arm  our  militia,  they  will  be  useless : 
the  states  can  do  neither,  this  power  being  ex- 
clusively given  to  Congress.  The  power  of 
appointing  officers  over  men  not  disciplined  or 
armed,  is  ridiculous:  so  that  this  pretended 
little  remnant  of  power,  left  to  the  States,  may, 
at  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory. Our  situation  will  be  deplorable  indeed : 
nor  can  we  ever  expect  to  get  this  government 
amended ;  since  I  have  already  shown,  that  a 
very  small  minority  may  prevent  it,  and  that 
email  minority  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
the  oppression.  Will  the  oppressor  let  go  the 
oppressed  ?  Was  there  ever  an  instance  ?  Can 
the  annals  of  mankind  exhibit  one  single  exam- 
ple, where  nders,  overcharged  with'  power, 
willingly  let  go  the  oppressed,  though  solicited 
and  requested  most  earnestly  ?  The  application 
for  amendments  will  therefore  be  fruitless. 
Sometimes  the  oppressed  have  got  loose  by  one 
of  those  bloody  struggles  that  desolate  a 
country.  But  a  willing  relinquishment  of 
power  is  one  of  those  things  which  human 
nature  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  capable  of. 
The  honorable  gentlcman^s  observations,  re- 
specting the  people^s  right  of  being  the  agents 
in  the  formation  of  this  government,  are  not 
accurate,  in  "^y  humble  conception.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  national  government  and  a 
confederacy,  is  not  sufficiently  discerned.  Had 
the  delegates,  who  were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  a 
power  to  propose  a  consolidated  government 
mstead  of  a  confederacy  ?  Were  they  not  de- 
puted by  States,  and  not  by  the  people  ?  The 
assent  of  the  people,  in  their  collective  capacity, 
ia  not  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  federal 
government.  The  people  have  no  right  to  enter 
into  leagues,  alliances,  or  confederations :  they 
are  not  the  proper  agents  for  this  purpose: 
States  and  sovereign  powers  are  the  only  proper 
agents  for  this  kind  of  government.  Show  me 
an  instance  where  the  people  have  exercised 
this  business :  has  it  not  always  gone  through 
the  legislatures?  I  refer  you  to  the  treaties 
with  France,  Holland,  and  other  nations :  how 
were  they  made  ?  Were  they  not  made  by  the 
States  ?  Are  the  people,  therefore,  in  their  ag- 
gregate capacity,  the  proper  persons  to  form  a 
confederacy  ?  This,  therefore,  ought  to  depend 
on  the  consent  of  the  legislatures ;  the  people 
have  never  sent  delegates  to  make  any  proposi- 
tion of  changing  the  government.  Yet  I  must 
say,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  made  on 
grounds  the  most  pure,  and  perhaps  I  might 
have  been  brought  to  consent  to  it,  so  far  as  to 
the  chan^  of  government;  but  there  is  one 
thing  in  it,  which  I  never  would  acquiesce  in. 
I  mean,  the  changing  it  into  a  consolidated  gov- 
emment,  which  is  bo  abhorrent  to  my  mind. 


The  honorable  gentleman  then  went  on  to 
the  figure  we  make  with  foreign  nations ;  the 
contemptible  one  we  make  in  France  and  Hol- 
land, which,  according  to  the  substance  of  my 
notes,  he  attributes  to  the  present  feeble  gov- 
ernment. An  opinion  has  gone  forth,  we  lind, 
that  we  are  a  contemptible  people:  the  time 
has  been  when  we  were  thought  otherwise. 
Under  this  same  despised  government,  we  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  Europe :  wherefore 
are  we  now  reckoned  otherwise?  The  Ameri- 
can spirit  has  fled  from  hence :  it  has  gone  to 
regions,  where  it  has  never  been  expected :  it 
has  gone  to  the  people  of  France,  in  search  of 
a  splendid  government — a  strong,  energetic  gov- 
ernment. Shall  we  imitate  the  example  of  those 
nations,  who  have  gone  from  a  simple  to  a 
splendid  government?  Are  those  natioys  more 
worthy  of  our  imitation  ?  W^hat  can  make  an 
adequate  satisfaction  to  them  for  the  loss  they 
have  suffered  in  attaining  such  a  government — 
for  the  loss  of  their  liberty  ?  If  we  a^mit  this 
consolidated  government,  it  will  be  because  we 
like  a  great  and  splendid  one.  Some  way  or 
other  we  must  be  a  great  and  mighty  empire ; 
we  must  have  an  army,  and  a  navy,  and  a  num- 
ber of  things.  When  the  American  spirit  was 
in  its  youth,  the  language  of  America  was  dif- 
ferent :  liberty,  sir,  was  then  the  primary  object. 
We  are  descended  from  a  people  whose  govern- 
ment was  founded  on  liberty :  our  glorious  fore- 
fathers, of  Great  Britain,  made  liberty  the  foun- 
dation of  every  thing.  That  country  is  become 
a  great,  mighty  and  splendid  nation ;  not  be- 
cause their  government  is  strong  and  energetic: 
but,  sir,  because  liberty  is  its  direct  end  and 
foundation.  We  drew  the  spirit  of  liberty  from 
our  British  ancestors ;  by  that  spirit  we  have 
triumphed  over  every  difficulty.  But  now,  sir, 
the  American  spirit,  assisted  by  the  ropes  and 
chains  of  consolidation,  is  about  to  convert  this 
country  into  a  powerf\il  and  mighty  empire.  If 
yon  make  the  citizens  of  this  country  agree  to 
become  the  subjects  of  one  great  consolidated 
empire  of  America,  your  government  will  not 
have  sufficient  energy  to  keep  them  together: 
such  a  government  is  incompatible  with  the  ge- 
nius of  republicanism.  There  will  be  no  checks, 
no  real  balances,  in  this  government.  What 
can  avdl  your  specious,  imaginary  balances; 
your  rope-dancing,  chain-rattling,  ridiculous, 
ideal  checks  and  contrivances?  But,  sir,  we 
are  not  feared  by  foreigners ;  we  do  not  make 
nations  tremble.  Would  this  constitute  happi- 
ness, or  secure  liberty  ?  I  trust,  sir,  our  politi- 
cal hemisphere  will  ever  direct  its  operations  to 
the  security  of  those  objects.  Consider  our 
situation,  sir;  go  to  the  poor  man,  ask  him 
what  he  does ;  he  will  inform  you  that  he  en- 
joys the  fruits  of  his  labor,  under  his  own  fip- 
tree,  with  his  wife  and  children  around  him,  m 
peace  and  security.  Go  to  every  other  member 
of  the  society,  you  will  find  the  same  tranquil 
ease  and  content ;  you  wiU  find  no  alarms  or 
disturbances !  Why  then  tell  us  of  dangers,  to 
terrify  us  into  the  adoption  of  this  now  form  of 
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gOTernmentf  And  jet  who  knows  tho  dangers 
that  this  new  sjstem  maj  prodoce  ?  They  are 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  common  people :  thoj 
cannot  foresee  latent  consequences.  I  dread  the 
operation  of  it  on  the  middling  and  lower  classes 
of  people :  it  is  for  them  I  fear  the  adoption  of 
this  system.  I  fear  I  tire  the  patience  of  the 
committee,  hnt  I  beg  to  be  indulged  with  a  few 
more  observations. 

When  I  thus  profess  myself  an  advocate  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  I  shall  be  told,  I  am 
a  designing  man,  that  I  am  to  be  a  great  man, 
that  I  am  to  be  a  demagogue ;  and  many  similar 
illiberal  insinuations  will  be  thrown  out ;  but, 
air,  conscious  rectitude  outweighs  these  things 
with  me.  I  see  great  jeopardy  in  this  new  gov- 
ernment :  I  see  none  from  our  present  one.  I 
hope  some  gentleman  or  other  will  bring  forth, 
in  full  array,  those  dangers,  if  tliero  be  any, 
that  we  may  see  and  touch  them ;  I  have  said 
that  I  thought  this  a  consolidated  government : 
I  will  now  prove  it.  Will  the  great  rights  of 
the  people  be  secured  by  this  government? 
Suppose  it  should  prove  opprcsttive,  how  can  it 
be  altered  f  Our  bill  of  rights  declarer,  *'That 
a  minority  of  the  community  hatli  an  indubita- 
ble, unalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  refonn, 
alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 

Cilged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal.^*  I 
ve  jnst  proved,  that  one-tenth,  or  less,  of  the 
people  of  Americo^-a  most  despicable  minority, 
may  prevent  this  reform,  or  alteration.  Sup- 
pose the  people  of  Virginia  should  wish  to  alter 
their  government,  con  a  migority  of  them  do 
itt  hOy  because  they  are  connected  with  other 
men;  oi,  in  other  words,  consolidated  with 
other  States.  When  tho  people  of  Virginia,  at 
i  fiitare  day,  shall  wish  to  aiter  their  govom- 
ment,  though  they  should  be  unanimous  in  this 
desire,  yet  they  may  be  prevented  therefrom  by 
I  despicable  minority  at  the  extremity  of  tho 
United  States.  The  founders  of  your  own  con- 
ititotion  made  your  government  changeable: 
but  the  power  of  changing  it  is  gone  from  you  I 
Whither  is  it  gone?  It  is  placed  in  tho  same 
buds  that  hold  the  rights  of  twelvo  other 
States;  and  those,  who  hold  those  rights,  have 
right  and  power  to  keep  them.  It  is  not  the 
particular  government  of  Virginia;  one  of  tlic 
leading  features  of  that  government  is,  tliat  a 
majority  can  alter  it,  when  necessary  for  the 
public  good.  This  government  is  not  a  Virgin- 
im,  but  an  American  govemmcrit.  Is  it  not 
thnefbre  a  conaolidated  govcrnmont?  The 
■zth  clanae  of  your  bill  of  riglits  tells  you, 
**That  elections  of  members  to  servo  as  repre- 
lentativeB  of  the  people  in  Assembly,  ought  to 
be  free,  and  that  all  men,  having  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  permanent,  common  interest  witli,  and 
tttaehment  to  the  oonmiunity,  have  the  right  of 
inffirage,  and  cannot  be  taxed  or  deprived  of 
thdr  property,  for  public  uses,  without  their 
oim  ocHuent,  or  that  of  their  representa- 
tina  ao  elected,  nor  bofond  by  any  law  to  which 
they  have  not  fai  like  manner  assented  for  the 
good."    But  what  does  this  constitution 


say  ?  The  clause  under  consideration  gives  an 
unlimited  and  unbounded  power  of  taxation. 
Suppose  every  delegate  from  Virginia  opposea 
a  law  laying  a  tax,  what  will  it  avail  ?  They 
are  opposed  by  a  minority;  eleven  members  can 
destroy  their  efforts:  those  feeble  ten  cannot 
prevent  tlie  passing  the  most  oppressive  tax- 
law.  So  that  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit 
and  express  language  oi  your  declaration  of 
rights,  you  are  taxeo,  not  by  your  own  consent, 
but  by  people  who  have  no  connection  with 
you. 

The  next  clause  of  tho  bill  of  rights  tells 
you,  ^^That  all  power  of  susi)ending  law,  or 
the  execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  is  iigurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought 
not  to  be  exercised."  This  tells  us  that  there 
can  be  no  8usi>ension  of  government,  or  laws, 
without  our  own  consent;  yet  this  constitution 
con  counteract  and  suspend  any  of  our  law.i,  that 
contravene  its  oppressive  operation;  for  they 
have  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  which  sus- 
pends our  bill  of  rights ;  and  it  is  exi)res3ly  pro- 
vided, that  they  can  make  oil  laws  necessary  for 
carrying?  their  powers  into  execution ;  and  it  is 
declared  ])aranu>uut  to  the  laws  and  cuiistitu- 
tions  of  the  States.  Consider  how  the  only  re- 
maining defence,  wo  have  left,  is  destrf»yed  in 
this  manner.  Besides  the  ex])enses  of  main- 
taining tho  Senate  and  other  Ilouse  in  as  much 
splendor  as  they  please,  there  is  to  be  a  groat 
and  mighty  president,  with  very  extensive  pow- 
ers— ^the  powers  of  a  king,  lie  ia  to  be  sup^ 
ported  in  extravagant  magnificence :  so  tliat  the 
whole  of  our  pn)j)erty  may  be  taken  by  this 
American  government,  by  laying  what  taxea 
they  please,  giving  themselves  what  nalariea 
they  please;  and  suspending  our  laws  at  their 
p]e&«iure.  I  might  be  thought  too  inquisitive, 
but  I  believe  I  should  take  up  but  very  little  of 
your  time  in  enumerating  the  little  power  that 
is  left  to  the  government  of  Virginia ;  for  this 
power  is  reduced  to  little  or  nothing.  Their 
garrisons,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  forts,  which 
will  be  situated  in  the  strongetst  places  witliiu 
the  States — their  ten  miles  8<iuare,  with  all  the 
fine  ornaments  of  human  lite,  added  to  their 
powers,  and  taken  from  the  States,  will  reduce 
the  power  of  the  latter  to  nothing.  The  voice 
of  tradition,  I  trust,  will  infonn  posterity  of  our 
struggles  forfreedom.  If  our  descendants  be  wor- 
thy the  name  of  Americans,  they  will  i>re.serve, 
and  hand  down  to  their  latest  inxsterity,  the 
transactions  of  the  present  times;  and  though, 
I  confess,  my  exclamations  are  not  wortliy  the 
hearing,  tliey  will  see  that  I  have  done  my  \it- 
most  to  preserve  their  liberty:  for  I  never  will 
give  up  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  but  for  a 
scourge.  I  am  willing  to  give  it  conditionally; 
that  is,  after  non-com])liance  with  requisitions : 
I  will  do  more,  sir,  and  what  I  hope  will  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  man,  that  1  am  a  lover 
of  the  American  Union ;  that  in  case  Virginia 
shall  not  make  punctual  payment,  the  control 
of  our  custom-houses,  and  the  itIioVa  i^^^XAfiiik 


so 
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of  trade,  shall  be  given  to  Congress ;  and  that 
Virginia  shall  depend  on  Congress  even  for 

a>orts,  till  Virginia  shall  have  paid  the  last 
ing,  and  fomished  the  last  soldier.  Nay, 
sir,  there  is  another  alternative  to  which  I 
would  consent :  even  that  they  should  strike  os 
out  of  the  Union,  and  take  away  from  us  all 
federal  privileges,  till  we  comply  with  federal 
requisitions;  but  let  it  depend  upon  our  own 
pleasure  to  pay  our  money  in  the  most  easy 
manner  for  our  people.  Were  all  the  States, 
more  terrible  than  the  mother  country,  to  ioin 
against  us,  I  hope  Virginia  could  defend  her- 
self; but,  sir,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is 
most  abhorrent  to  my  mind.  The  first  thing  I 
have  at  heart  is  American  liberty ;  the  second 
thing  is  American  union ;  and  I  hope  the  people 
of  Virginia  will  endeavor  to  preserve  that  union. 
The  increasing  population  of  the  Southern 
States,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  New  England; 
consequently,  in  a  short  time,  they  will  be  far 
more  numerous  than  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. Consider  this,  and  you  will  find  this  State 
more  particularly  interested  to  support  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  not  bind  our  posterity  by  an 
improvident  relinquishment  of  our  rights.  I 
would  give  the  best  security  for  a  punctual 
compliance  with  requisitions;  but  I  beseech 
gentlemen,  at  all  hazards,  not  to  grant  this  un- 
limited power  of  taxation. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  told  us  that 
these  powers  given  to  Congress,  are  accompa- 
nied by  a  judiciary  which  will  correct  all.  On 
examination,  you  will  find  this  very  judiciary 
oppressively  constructed,  your  jury-trial  de- 
stroyed, and  the  judges  dependent  on  Congress. 
In  this  scheme  of  energetic  government,  the 
people  will  find  two  sets  of  tax-gatherers — ^the 
State  and  the  federal  sheriffs.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  will  produce  such  dreadful  oppression,  as  the 
people  cannot  possibly  bear.  The  federal  sherilf 
may  commit  what  oppression,  make  what  dis- 
tresses, he  pleases,  and  ruin  you  with  impunity : 
for  how  are  you  to  tie  his  hands?  Have  you 
any  sufiSoient,  decided  means  of  preventing  him 
from  sucking  your  blood  by  speculations,  com- 
missions, and  fees?  Thus  thousands  of  your 
people  will  be  most  shamefully  robbed.  Our 
State  sheriffs,  those  unfeeling  bloodsuckers, 
have,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  our  legislature, 
committed  the  most  horrid  and  barbarous  rav- 
ages on  our  people.  It  has  required  the  most 
constant  Aigilance  of  the  legislature  to  keep 
them  from  totally  ruining  the  people.  A  re- 
peated succession  of  laws  has  been  made,  to 
suppress  their  iniquitous  speculations  and  cruel 
extortions ;  and  as  often  has  their  nefarious  in- 
genuity devised  methods  of  evading  the  force  of 
tiioso  laws:  in  the  struggle,  they  have  gene- 
rally triumphed  over  the  legislature.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  lands  have  sold  for  five  shillings, 
which  were  worth  one  hundred  pounds.  If 
sheriffs,  thus  immediately  under  the  eye  of  our 
State  legislature  and  judiciary,  have  dartd  to 
commit  these  outrages,  what  would  they  not 
Jiave  done  if  their  masters  had  been  at  Phila- 


delphia or  New  York  ?  If  they  perpetrate  the 
most  unwarrantable  outrage,  on  your  persons  or 
property,  you  cannot  get  redress  on  this  side  oi 
Philadelphia  or  New  York :  and  how  can  you 
get  it  there  ?  If  your  domestic  avocations  could 
permit  you  to  go  thither,  there  you  must  appeal 
to  judges  sworn  to  support  this  constitution  in 
opposition  to  that'  of  any  State,  and  who  may 
also  be  inclined  to  favor  their  own  officers. 
When  these  harpies  are  aided  by  excisemen, 
who  may  search,  at  any  time,  your  houses  and 
most  secret  recesses,  will  the  ]>eople  bear  it? 
If  you  think  so,  you  diflfer  from  me.  W^here  I 
thought  there  was  a  possibility  of  such  mis- 
chiefs, I  would  grant  power  with  a  niggardly 
hand;  and  here  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  these  oppressions  shall  actually  happen.  I 
may  be  told,  that  it  is  safe  to  err  on  that  side ; 
because  such  regulations  may  be  made  by  Con- 
gress, as  shall  restrain  tliese  officers,  and  be- 
cause laws  are  made  by  our  representatives,  and 
judged  by  righteous  judges:  but,  sir,  as  these 
regulations  may  be  made,  so  they  may  not; 
and  many  reasons  there  are  to  induce  a  belief, 
that  they  will  not :  I  shall  therefore  be  an  infi- 
del on  that  point  till  the  day  of  my  death. 

This  constitution  is  said  to  have  beautiful 
features;  but  when  I  come  to  examine  these 
features,  sir,  they  appear  to  me  horribly  fright- 
ful. Among  other  deformities,  it  has  an  awful 
squinting ;  it  squints  towards  monarchy :  and 
does  not  this  raise  indignation  in  the  breast  of 
every  true  American?  Your  President  may 
easily  become  king.  Your  Senate  is  so  imper- 
fectly constructed,  that  your  dearest  rights  may 
be  sacrificed  by  what  may  be  a  small  minority : 
and  a  very  small  minority  may  continue  for  ever 
unchangeably  this  government,  although  hor- 
ridly defective.  Where  are  your  checks  in  this 
government?  Your  strongholds  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  your  enemies.  It  is  on  a  supposition 
that  your  American  governors  shall  be  honest, 
that  all  the  good  qualities  of  tliis  government 
are  founded;  but  its  defective  and  imperfect 
construction,  put«  it  in  their  power  to  perpetrate 
the  worst  of  mischiefs,  should  they  be  bad 
men.  And,  sir,  would  not  all  the  world,  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  hemisphere,  blame 
our  distracted  folly  in  resting  our  rights  upon 
the  contingency  of  our  rulers  being  good  or 
bad  ?  Show  me  that  age  and  country  where 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  were 
placed  on  the  sole  chance  of  their  rulers  being 
good  men,  without  a  conseauent  loss  of  liberty. 
I  say  that  the  loss  of  that  nearest  privilege  has 
ever  followed,  with  absolute  certainty,  every 
such  mad  attempt.  If  your  American  chief  be 
a  man  of  ambition  and  abilities,  how  easy  will 
it  be  for  him  to  render  himself  absolute  I  The  ' 
army  is  in  his  hands,  and,  if  he  be  a  man  of 
address,  it  will  be  attached  to  him;  and  it  will 
be  the  subject  of  long  meditation  with  him  to 
seize  the  first  auspicious  moment  to  accomplish 
his  design.  And,  sir,  will  t]ie  American  spirit 
solely  relieve  you  when  this  happens?  I  would 
ra^er  infinitdy,  and  I  am  sure  most  of  this 
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eonvention  are  of  the  Bame  opinion,  have  a 
king,  lords  and  commons,  than  a  goyemment 
•o  replete  with  sach  insupportable  eyils.  If  we 
mftke  a  king,  we  may  prescribe  the  roles  by 
which  he  shall  rule  his  people,  and  interpose 
soch  checks  as  shall  prevent  him  from  infringing 
them:  bnt  the  president  in  the  field,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  can  prescribe  the  terras  on 
which  he  riiall  reign  master,  so  far  that  it  will 
puzzle  any  American  ever  to  get  his  neck  from 
under  the  galling  yoke.  I  cannot,  with  patience, 
think  of  this  idea.  If  ever  he  violates  the  laws, 
one  of  two  things  will  happen :  he  will  come 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  carry  every  thing 
before  him ;  or,  he  will  give  baU,  or  do  what 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  will  order  him.  If  ho  be 
guilty,  will  not  the  recollection  of  his  crimes 
teach  him  to  make  one  bold  push  for  the 
American  throne?  Will  not  the  immense  dif- 
ference between  being  m&ster  of  every  thing, 
and  being  ignominiously  tried  and  punished, 

e>werfully  excite  him  to  make  this  bold  push  ? 
nt,  sir,  where  is  the  existing  force  to  punish 
himf    Can  he  not,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
beat  down  every  opposition?  Away  with  your 
presioent,  we  shall  have  a  king :  the  army  will 
salute  him  monarch;   your  militia  will  leave 
you,  and  assist  in  making  him  king,  and  light 
ag^nst  you :  and  what  have  you  to  oppose  this 
force?     What  will  then  become  of  you  and 
your  rights?     Will   not   absolute    despotism 
ensue?  [Here  Mr.  Henry  strongly  and  pathetic- 
illy  expatiated  on  the  probability  of  the  presi- 
dents enslaving  America,  and  the  horrid  con- 
Kooences  that  must  result.] 

what  can  be  more  defective  than  the  clause 
eonoeming  the  elections?  The  control  given 
to  Congress,  over  the  time,  place  and  manner 
of  holding  elections,  will  totally  destroy  the 
cod  of  suffrage.  The  elections  may  be  held  at 
one  place,  and  the  most  -  inconvenient  in  the 
itate;  or  they  may  be  at  remote  distances  from 
those  who  have  a  right  of  suffrage :  hence,  nine 
out  of  ten  must  eiuer  not  vote  at  all,  or  vote 
for  strangers :  for  the  most  influential  characters 
win  be  applied  to,  to  know  who  are  the  most 
proper  to  be  chosen.  I  repeat,  that  the  control 
of  Congress  over  the  manner,  &c.  of  electing, 
well  warrants  this  idea.  The  natural  conse- 
(pMice  will  be,  that  this  democratic  branch 
will  possess  none  of  the  public  confidence :  the 
people  will  be  prejudiced  against  representatives 
dioien  in  such  an  iijudicious  manner.  The 
liroeeedings  in  the  northern  conclave  will  be 
ludd«i  from  the  yeomanry  of  this  country.  We 
ire  told,  that  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken 
tad  entered  on  the  Journals:  this,  sir,  will 
•vail  nothing:  it  may  be  locked  up  in  their 
eberti,  and  concealed  for  ever  from  the  people ; 
far  they  are  not  to  publish  what  parts  they 
think  require  t^recj;  they  may  think,  and 
v2I  think,  the  whole  requires  it. 

Another  beantiftd  feature  of  this  constitu- 
tioB,  la  the  pablioation,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  raeefati  and  expenditures  of  the  public 
■SBaj.    lUa  eaKpreMlon,  from  time  to  time,  is 


very  indefinite  and  indeterminate :  it  may  ex- 
tend to  a  century.    Grant  that  any  of  them  are 
wicked,  they  may  squander  the  public  monor 
so  as  to  ruin  you,  and  yet  this  expression  wiU 
give  you  no  redress.    I  say,  they  may  ruin 
you ;  for  whore,  sir,  is  the  responsibility  ?  The 
yeas  and  nays  will  show  you  nothing,  unless 
they  be  fools  as  well  as  knaves;    for,  after 
having  wickedly  trampled  on  the  rights  of  the 
people,  they  would  act  like  fools  indeed,  were 
they  to  publish   and   divulge  their  iniquity, 
when  they  have  it  equally  in  their  power  to 
suppress  and  conceal  it.    Where  is  the  respon- 
sibility— that  leading  principle  in  Uie  British 
government?    In  that  government,  a  punish- 
ment, certain  and  inevitable,  is  provided;  but 
in  this,  there  is  no  real,  actual  punishment  for 
the  grossest  mal-administration.    They  may  go 
without  punishment,  though  they  commit  the 
most  outrageous  violation  on  our  immunities. 
That  paper  may  tell  me  they  will  be  punished. 
I  ask,  by  what  law  ?  They  must  make  the  law, 
for  there  is  no  existing  law  to  do  it.    What — 
will  they  make  a  law  to  punish  themselves? 
This,  sir,  is  my  great  objection  to  the  constitu- 
tion, that  there  is  no  tnie  responsibility,  and 
that  the  preservation  of  our  liberty  depends  on 
the  single  chance  of  men  being  virtuous  enough 
to  make  laws  to  punish  themselves.    In  the 
country  from  which  we  are  descended,  they 
have  real,  and  not  imaginary  responsibility; 
for  there,    mal-administration  has  cost  their 
heads  to  some  of  the  most  saucy  geniuses  that 
ever  were.     The  senate,  by  making  treaties, 
may  destroy  your  liberty  and  laws,  for  want  of 
responsibility.     Two-thirds  of  those  that  shall 
happen  tt>  be  present,  can,  with  the  president,  - 
make  treaties,  that  shall  be  the  supremo  law  of 
the  land:    they  may  make  the  most  ruinous 
treaties,  and  yet  there  is  no  jmnishment  for 
them.    Whoever  shows  me  a  ]iunishment  pro- 
vided for  them,  will  oblige  me.     So,  sir,  not- 
witlistanding  there  are  eight  pillars,  tliey  want 
another.    Where  will  they  make  another?    I 
trust,  sir,  the  exclusion  of  the  evils  wherewith 
this  system  is  replete,  in  its  present  form,  will 
Ik5  mode  a  condition  j»reccdent  to  its  ttdoi)tion, 
by  this  or  any  other  state.  Tlie  transition  froift 
a  general,  unqualified  admission  to  ofiioes,  to  a 
consolidation  of  govenimeut,  seems  easy ;  for, 
though  the  American  States  are  dissimilar  in 
their  structure,  this  will  assimilate  them :  this, 
sir,  is  itself  a  strong  consolidating  feature,  and 
is  not  one  of  the  least  dangerous  in  that  system. 
Nine  States  are  sufiicient  to  establish  this  gov- 
ernment over  those  nine.     Imagine  that  nine 
have  come  into  it.    Virginia  has  certain  scru- 
ples.   Suppose  she  will  conse<inently  refuse  to 
join  with  those  States:  may  not  they  still  con- 
tinue in  friendship  and  union  with  her?    If  she 
sends  her  annual  requisitions  in  dollars,  do  ycm 
think  their  stomachs  will  be  so  squeimiish  as 
to  refuse  her  dollars?    Will  they  not  accept 
her  regiments?  They  would  intimidate  you  into 
an  inconsiderate  adoption,  and  frighten  yon 
with  ideal  evils,  and  that  the  Union  shall  be 
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dissolved.  'Tis  a  bugbear,  sir :  the  fact  is,  sir, 
that  the  eight  adopting  States  can  hardly  stand 
on  their  own  legs.  Public  fame  tells  us,  that 
the  adopting  States  have  already  heart-burnings 
and  animosity,  and  repent  their  precipitate 
hurry :  this,  sir,  may  occasion  exceeding  great 
mischief.  When  I  reflect  on  these,  and  many 
other  circumstances,  I  must  think  those  States 
will  be  found  to  be  in  confederacy  with  us.  If 
we  pay  our  quota  of  money  annually,  and  fur- 
nish our  ratable  number  of  men,  when  neces- 
sary, I  can  see  no  danger  from  a  rejection. 
The  history  of  Switzerland  clearly  proves,  that 
we  might  be  in  amicable  alliance  with  those 
States,  without  adopting  this  constitution. 
Switzerland  is  a  conf(^eracy,  consisting  of  dis- 
similar governments.  This  is  an  example,  which 
proves  that  governments,  of  dissimilar  struc- 
tures, may  be  confederated.  That  confederate 
republic  has  stood  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years ;  and,  although  several  of  the  individual 
republics  are  democratic,  and  the  rest  aristo- 
cratic, no  evil  has  resulted  from  this  dissimilar- 
ity, for  they  have  braved  all  the  power  of 
France  and  Germany,  during  that  long  period. 
The  Swiss  spirit,  sir,  has  kept  them  together; 
they  have  encountered  and  overcome  immense 
difficulties,  with  patience  and  fortitude.  In  the 
vicinity  of  powerful  and  ambitious  monarchs, 
they  have  retained  their  independence,  repub- 
lican simplicity  and  valor.  [Hero  Mr.  Henry 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  people  of  that 
country  and  those  of  France,  and  made  a  quo- 
tation from  Addison,  illustrating  the  subject.] 
Look  at  the  peasants  of  that  country,  and  of 
France,  and  mark  the  difference.  You  will 
find  the  condition  of  the  former  far  more  desir- 
able and  comfortable.  No  matter  whether  a 
people  be  great,  splendid  and  powerful,  if  they 
eiyoy  freedom.  The  Turkish  Grand  Seignior, 
along-side  of  our  president,  would  put  us  to 
disgrace:  but  we  should  be  abundantly  con- 
soled for  this  disgrace,  should  our  citizen  be 
put  in  contrast  with  the  Turkish  slave. 

The  most  valuable  end  of  government,  is  the 
liberty  of  the  inhabitants.  No  possible  advan- 
tages can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  this  privi- 
lege. Show  me  the  reason  why  the  American 
Union  is  to  be  dissolved.  Who  are  those  eight 
adopting  States?  Are  they  averse  to  give  us  a 
little  time  to  consider,  before  we  conclude? 
Would  such  a  disposition  render  a  junction  with 
them  eligible ;  or,  is  it  the  genius  of  that  kind 
of  government,  to  precipitate  a  people  hastily 
into  measures  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
grant  no  indulgence?  If  it  be,  sir,  is  it  for  us 
to  accede  to  such  a  government?  We  have  a 
right  to  have  time  to  consider — we  shall  there- 
fore insist  upon  it.  Unless  the  government  be 
amended,  we  can  never  accept  it.  The  Adopt- 
ing States  will  doubtless  accept  our  money  and 
our  regiments;  and  what  is  to  be  the  conse- 
quence, if  wo  are  disunited  ?  I  believe  that  it 
is  yet  doubtful,  whether  it  is  not  proper  to 
stand  by  awhile,  and  see  the  effect  of  its  adop- 
tion in  other  States.    In  forming  a  government, 


the  utmost  core  should  be  taken,  to  prevent  it« 
becoming  oppressive ;  and  this  government  is 
of  such  an  intricate  and  complicated  nature, 
that  no  man  on  this  earth  can  know  its  real 
operation.  The  other  States  have  no  reason  to 
think,  from  the  antecedent  conduct  of  Virginia, 
that  she  has  any  intention  of  seceding  from  the 
Union,  or  of  being  less  active  to  support  the 
general  welfare.  Would  they  not,  therefore, 
acquiesce  in  our  taking  time  to  deliberate — de- 
liberate whether  the  measure  be  not  perilous, 
not  only  for  us,  but  the  adopting  States.  Per- 
mit me,  sir,  to  say,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
people,  even  in  the  adopting  States,  are  averse 
to  this  government.  I  believe  I  would  be  right 
to  say,  that  they  have  been  egregiously  misled. 
Pennsylvania  has,  perhaps,  been  tricked  into  it. 
If  the  other  States,  who  have  adopted  it,  have 
not  been  tricked,  still  they  were  too  much  hur- 
ried into  its  adoption.  There  were  very  re- 
spectable minorities  in  several  of  them ;  and,  if 
reports  be  true,  a  clear  majority  of  the  people 
are  averse  to  it.  If  we  also  accede,  and  it 
should  prove  grievous,  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  our  country,  which  we  all  love,  will  be  de- 
stroyed. This  government  has  not  the  affection 
of  the  people,  at  present.  Should  it  be  oppres- 
sive, their  affection  will  be  totally  estranged 
from  it — and,  sir,  you  know,  that  a  government 
without  their  affections  can  neither  be  durable 
nor  happy.  I  speak  as  one  poor  individual — but, 
when  I  speak,  Ispeak  the  language  of  thousands. 
But,  sir,  I  mean  not  to  breathe  the  spirit,  nor 
utter  the  language  of  secession. 

I  have  trespassed  so  long  on  your  patience, 
I  am  really  concerned  that  I  have  something 
yet  to  say.  The  honorable  member  has  said 
that  we  shall  be  properly  rei>resented :  remem- 
ber, sir,  that  the  number  of  our  representatives 
is  but  ten,  whereof  six  are  a  miyority.  Will 
those  men  be  possessed  of  sufficient  informa- 
tion? A  particular  knowledge  of  particular 
districts  will  not  suffice.  They  must  be  well 
acquaint^  with  agriculture,  commerce,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  matters  throughout  the 
continent ;  they  must  know  not  only  the  actual 
state  of  nations  in  Europe  and  America,  the 
situation  of  their  farmers,  cottagers  and  me- 
chanics, but  also  the  relative  situation  and  in- 
tercourse of  those  nations.  Virginia  is  as  large 
as  England.  Our  proportion  of  representatives 
is  but  ten  men.  In  England  they  have  five 
hundred  and  thirty.  The  House  of  Commons 
in  England,  numerous  as  they  are,  we  are  told, 
is  bribed,  and  have  bartered  away  the  rights  of 
their  constituents :  what  then  shall  become  of  us? 
Will  these  few  protect  our  rights?  Will  they 
be  incorruptible?  You  say  they  will  be  better 
men  than  the  English  commoners.  I  say  they 
will  be  infinitely  worse  men,  because  they  are 
to  be  chosen  blindfolded:  their  election  (the 
term,  as  applied  to  tlieir  appointment,  is  inac- 
curate) will  be  an  involuntary  nomination,  and 
not  a  choice.  I  have,  I  fear,  fatigued  the  com- 
mittee, yet  I  have  not  said  the  one  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  what  I  have  on  mv  mind, 
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and  wish  to  impart  On  this  occasion,  I  con- 
oeiyed  myself  lx>und  to  attend  strictly  to  the 
interests  of  the  State ;  and  I  thought  her  dear- 
est rights  at  stake :  haying  lived  so  long — ^been 
so  mnch  honored — my  efforts,  though  small,  are 
doe  to  my  country.  I  have  found  my  mind 
hurried  on  from  subject  to  subject,  on  this  very 
great  occasion.  We  have  all  been  out  of  order, 
from  the  gentleman  who  opened  to-day.  to  my- 
self I  did  not  come  prepared  to  speak  on  so 
multifarious  a  subject,  in  so  general  a  manner. 
I  trust  you  will  indulge  me  another  time.  Be- 
fore you  abandon  the  present  system,  I  hope 
you  will  consider  not  only  its  defects  most  ma* 
turely,  but  likewise  those  of  that  which  you  are 
to  substitute  for  it.  May  you  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  dangers  of  the  latter,  not  by  fatal  eipe- 
rience,  but  by  some  abler  advocate  than  I. 

On  the  seventh  of  June,  Mr.  Henry  again 
continued  his  remarks. 

Mb.  CnAiRsfAN:  I  have  thought,  and  still 
think,  that  a  full  investigation  of  the  actual  sit- 
uation of  America  ought  to  precede  any  deci- 
Bon  on  this  great  and  important  question.  That 
government  is  no  more  than  a  choice  among 
erils,  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  intelligent 
imong  mankind,  and  has  been  a  standing  maxim 
for  ages.  If  it  be  demonstrated,  that  the  adoj)- 
tbn  of  the  new  plan  is  a  little  or  a  trifling  evil, 
then,  sir,  I  acknowledge  that  adoption  ought 
to  follow :  but,  sir,  if  this  be  a  truth,  that  its 
adoption  may  entail  misery  on  the  free  peo])Ie 
of  this  country,  I  then  insist,  that  rtjection 
ought  to  follow.  Gentlemen  strongly  urge  that 
its  adoption  will  be  a  mighty  benefit  to  us :  but., 
lir,  I  am  made  of  such  incredulous  materials, 
that  assertions  and  declarations  do  not  satiHfy 
■e.  I  must  be  convinced,  sir.  I  shall  retain 
■y  infidelity  on  that  subject  till  I  see  our  liber- 
ties secured  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  my  understanding. 

There  are  certain  maxims,  by  which  every 
vise  and  enlightened  people  will  regulate  their 
conduct.  There  are  certain  political  maxims, 
which  no  free  people  ought  ever  to  abandon : 
naxims,  of  which  the  observance  is  essential  to 
the  secority  of  happiness.  It  is  impiously  irri- 
tating the  avenging  hand  of  Heaven,  when  a 
people,  who  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom, launch  out  into  the  wide  ocean  of  human 
•flairs,  and  desert  those  maxims  which  alone 
ean  preserve  liberty.  Such  maxims,  humble  as 
they  are,  are  those  only  which  can  render  a 
■ition  safe  or  formidable.  Poor  little  humble 
npobllcan  maxims  have  attracted  the  admira- 
tion and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  virtu- 
flOi  and  wise  in  all  nations,  and  have  stood 
tiie  shock  of  ages.  We  do  not  now  admit 
tba  Tilidity  of  TnaTims  which  we  once  de- 
Mted  in.  We  have  since  adopted  maxims 
or  a  diflbrent,  bat  more  refined  nature;  new 
■nlaia,  which  tend  to  the  prostration  of  re- 
poliUcaDisiii. 

We  luiT6  one^  nr,  that  all  men  are  by  nature 


free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  society, 
they  cannot^  by  any  com]>act,  deprive  or  divest 
their  posterity.  We  have  a  set  of  maxims  of 
the  same  spirit,  which  must  be  beloved  by 
every  friend  to  liberty,  to  virtue,  to  mankind — 
our  bill  of  rights  contains  those  admirable 
maxims. 

Now,  sir,  I  say,  let  us  consider  whether  the 
picture  given  of  American  affairs  ought  to  drive 
us  from  those  beloved  maxims. 

The  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Randolph) 
has  said,  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  us  to 
reject  this  new  plan.  That  system  which  was 
once  execrated  by  the  honorable  member,  must 
now  be  adopted,  let  its  defects  be  ever  so  glar- 
ing. That  honorable  member  will  not  accuse 
me  of  want  of  candor,  when  I  c^st  in  my  mind 
what  ho  has  given  the  public,*  and  compare  it 
to  what  has  happened  since.  It  seems  to  me 
very  strange  and  unaccountable,  that  what  was 
the  object  of  his  execration  should  now  receive 
his  encomiums.  Something  extraordinary  must 
have  operated  so  great  a  change  in  his  opinion. 
It  is  too  late  in  the  day  I  Gentlemen  must  ex* 
cuse  mo,  if  they  should  declare  again  and 
again,  that  it  is  too  lute,  and  I  should  think  dif- 
ferently. I  never  can  believe,  sir,  that  it  is  too 
late  to  save  all  that  is  ]>recious.  If  it  be  proper, 
and,  independently  of  every  extenuil  considera- 
tion, wisely  constructed,  let  us  receive  it :  but, 
sir,  shall  its  adoption  by  eight  States  induce  us 
to  receive  it,  if  it  be  rei)lete  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous defects?  They  urge,  that  subsequent 
amendments  are  safer  than  ])revious  amend- 
ments, and  that  they  will  answer  the  same  ends. 
At  present,  we  have  our  liberties  and  our  pri- 
vileges in  our  own  hands.  Let  us  not  relin- 
qnlKh  them.  Let  us  not  adopt  this  system  till 
we  see  them  secured.  There  is  some  small  pos- 
Hibility,  that  should  we  follow  the  conduct  of 
M&vsochusetts,  amendments  might  be  obtained. 
There  is  a  small  possibility  of  amending  any 
guvernment :  but,  sir,  shall  we  abandon  our  in- 
estimable rights,  and  rest  their  security  on  a 
mere  possibility?  The  gentleman  fears  the 
loss  of  the  Union.  If  eight  States  have  ratified 
it  unamended,  and  we  should  raslily  imitate 
their  precipitate  example,  do  we  not  thereby 
disunite  from  several  other  States  ?  Shall  those 
who  have  risked  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
union,  be  at  once  thrown  out  of  it?  If  it  be 
amended^  every  State  will  accede  to  it ;  but  by 
an  imprudent  adoption  in  its  defective  and  dan- 
gerous state,  a  schism  must  inevitably  bo  the 
consequence;  I  can  never,  therefore,  consent 
to  hazard  our  unalienable  rights  on  an  absolute 
uncertainty.  You  are  told  there  is  no  peace, 
although  you  fondly  flatter  yourselves  that  all 
is  peace — no  peace ;  a  general  cry  and  alann  in 
the  country ;  commerce,  riches  and  wealth  van- 
ished ;  citizens  going  to  seek  comforts  in  other 
ports  of  the  world ;  laws  insulted ;  many  in- 

*  AllndlDg  to  Mr.  Bandolph*s  letter  on  thftt  Bubject,  to  tb# 
Bpoakn  of  the  Uoum  of  Delegatea. 
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ftances  of  t jrannical  legislation.  These  things, 
fir,  are  new  to  me.  He  has  made  the  disooverj. 
As  to  the  administration  of  justice,  I  believe 
that  failures  in  commerce,  &c.,  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  it.  My  age  enables  me  to  recollect 
its  progress  under  the  old  government,  I  can 
Justify  it  by  saying,  that  it  continues  in  the 
same  manner  in  this  State,  as  it  did  under  the 
fimner  government.  As  to  other  parts  of  the 
eontinent,  I  refer  that  to  other  gentlemen. 
As  to  the  ability  of  those  who  administer 
it|  I  believe  they  would  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  those  who  administered  it  un- 
der the  royal  authority.  Where  is  the  cause 
of  complaint  if  the  wealthy  go  away  ?  Is  this, 
added  to  the  other  circumstances,  of  such 
enormity,  and  does  it  bring  such  danger  over 
this  commonwealth,  as  to  warrant  so  impor- 
tant and  so  awful  a  change,  in  so  precipitate  a 
manner  ?  As  to  insults  offered  to  the  laws,  I 
know  of  none.  In  this  respect  I  believe  this 
commonwealth  would  not  suffer  by  a  compari- 
icm  with  the  former  government.  The  laws 
are  as  well  executed,  and  as  patiently  acqui- 
esced in,  as  they  were  under  the  royal  admin- 
istration. Compare  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try ;  compare  that  of  our  citizens  to  what  they 
were  then,  and  decide  whether  persons  and 
property  are  not  as  safe  and  secure  as  they 
were  at  that  tiuie.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  com- 
monwealthf  whose  person  can  be  insulted  with 
impunity  ?  Cannot  redress  bo  had  Itere  for  per- 
sonal insults  or  injuries,  as  well  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world ;  as  well  as  in  those  countries 
where  aristocrats  and  monarchs  triumph  and 
reign?  Is  not  the  protection  of  .property  in 
full  operation  hero?  Tlie  contrary  cannot, 
with  truth,  be  charged  on  this  commonwealth. 
Those  severe  charges  which  are  exhibited 
against  it,  appear  to  me  totally  groundless.  On 
a  fair  investigation,  we  shall  be  found  to  be 
surrounded  by  no  real  dangers.  We  have  the 
animating  fortitude  and  persevering  alacrity  of 
republican  men,  to  carry  us  through  misfor- 
tunes and  calamities.  Tis  the  fortune  of  a  re- 
public to  be  able  to  withstand  the  stormy  ocean 
of  human  vicissitudes.  I  know  of  no  danger 
awaiting  us.  Public  and  private  security  are 
to  be  found  here  in  the  highest  degree.  Sir,  it 
is  the  fortune  of  a  free  people  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  imaginary  dangers.  Fear  is  the  pas- 
non  of  slaves.  Our  political  and  natural  hem- 
ispheres are  now  equally  tranquil.  Let  us 
recollect  the  awful  magnitude  of  the  subject  of 
our  deliberation.  Let  us  consider  the  latent 
eonsequences  of  an  erroneous  decision,  and  let 
not  our  minds  be  led  away  by  unfair  misrepre- 
sentations and  uncandid  suggestions.  There 
have  been  many  instances  of  uncommon  lenity 
and  temperance  used  in  the  exercise  of  power 
in  this  commonwealth.  I  could  call  your  recol- 
lection to  many  that  happened  during  the  war 
and  since,  but  every  gentleman  here  must  be 
i^prised  of  them. 

The  honorable  member  has  given  you  an 
elaborate  account  of  what  he  judges  tyrannical 


legislation,  and  an  ex  post  facto  law  in  the  case 
of  Josiah  Phillips.  He  has  misrepresented  the 
facts.  That  man  was  not  executed  by  a  tyran- 
nical stroke  of  power ;  nor  was  he  a  Socrates. 
He  was  a  fugitive  murderer  and  an  outlaw ;  a 
man  who  commanded  an  infamous  banditti,  at 
a  time  when  the  war  was  at  the  most  perilous 
stage.  He  committed  the  most  cruel  and  shock- 
ing barbarities.  He  was  an  enemy  to  the  hu 
man  name.  Those  who  declare  war  against 
the  human  race,  may  be  struck  out  of  exihtence 
as  soon  as  they  are  apprehended.  He  was  not 
executed  according  to  those  beautiful  legal  cere- 
monies which  are  pointed  out  by  the  laws,  in 
criminal  cases.  The  enormity  of  his  crimes  did 
not  entitle  him  to  it.  I  am  truly  a  friend  to 
legal  forms  and  methods ;  but,  sir,  the  occasion 
warranted  the  measure.  A  pirate,  an  outlaw, 
or  \  common  enemy  to  all  mankind,  may  be 
put  to  death  at  any  time.  It  is  justified  by  the 
laws  of  nature  and  nations 

The  honorable  member  lells  us  then,  that 
there  are  burnings  and  discontents  in  the  hearts 
of  our  citizens  in  general,  and  that  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  government.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  honorable  member  believes  this  to 
be  the  case,  because  he  says  so.  But  I  have 
the  comfortable  assurance,  that  it  is  a  certain 
fact,  that  it  is  not  so.  The  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  people  have  not  those  illumined  ideoE 
which  the  well-bom  are  so  happily  possessed 
of;  they  cannot  so  readily  perceive  latent  ob- 
jects. The  microscopic  eyes  of  modem  states- 
men con  see  abundance  of  defects  in  old  sys- 
tems; and  their  illumined  imaginations  dis- 
cover the  necessity  of  a  change.  They  are 
captivated  by  the  parade  of  the  number  ten; 
the  charms  of  the  ten  miles  square.  Sir,  I 
fear  this  change  will  ultimately  lead  to  our  ruin. 
My  fears  are  not  the  force  of  imagination  ;  they 
are  but  too  well  founded.  I  tremble  for  my 
country :  but,  sir,  I  trust,  I  rely,  and  I  am  con- 
fident, that  this  political  speculation  has  not 
taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  men's  minds  sa  some 
would  make  us  believe. 

The  dangers  which  may  arise  from  our  geo- 
graphical situation,  will  be  more  properly  con- 
sidered a  while  hence.  At  present,  what  may 
be  surmised  on  the  subject,  with  respect  to  the 
adjacent  States,  is  merely  visionary.  Strength, 
sir,  is  a  relative  term.  When  I  reflect  on  the 
natural  force  of  those  nations  that  might  be  in- 
duced to  attack  us,  and  consider  the  difficulty 
of  the  attempt  and  uncertainty  of  the  success, 
and  compare  thereto  the  relative  strength  of 
our  country,  I  say  that  we  are  strong.  We 
have  no  cause  to  fear  from  that  quarter ;  we 
have  nothing  to  dread  from  our  neighboring 
States.  The  superiority  of  our  cause  would 
give  us  an  advantage  over  them,  were  they  so 
unfriendly  or  rash  as  to  attack  us.  As  to  that 
part  of  the  community  which  the  honorable 
gentleman  spoke  of  as  in  danger  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  us,  what  incitement  or  inducement 
could  its  inhabitants  have  to  wish  sucli  an 
event  ?    It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  thej 
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would  derive  «nj  advantage  to  themselvea,  or 
be  any  loss  to  as  bj  sach  a  separation.    Time 
has  been,  and  may  yet  come,  when  they  will 
find  it  their  advantage  and  tme  interent  to  be 
united  with  us.    There  is  no  danger  of  a  dis- 
memberment of  oor  ooontry,  unless  a  constitu- 
tion be  adopted  which  will  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  plant  enemies  on  our  backs.    By  the 
confederation,  ^e  rights  of  territory  are  se- 
cnred.     No  treaty  can  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  nine  States.    While  the  consent  of 
nine  States  is  necessary  to  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory, you  are  safe.    If  it  be  put  in  the  power 
of  a  lees  number,  you  will  most  infallibly  lose 
the  MississippL    As  long  as  we  can  preserve 
car  unalienable  rights,  wo  are  in  safety.    This 
new  constitution  will  involve  in  its  operation 
the  loss  of  the  navigation  of  that  .valuable  river. 
The  honorable  gentleman  cannot  bo  ignorant  of 
the  Spanish  transactions.    A  treaty  had  been 
neariy  entered  into  with  Spain,  to  relinquish 
,thit  navigation,  and  that  relinquishment  would 
ibKdutely  have  taken  place,  hod  the  consent  of 
seven  States  been  sufficient.    The  honorable 
gentleman  told  us  then,  that  eight  States  hav- 
ing adopted  this  system,  we  cannot  suppose 
thej  will  recede  on  our  ac<^ount.    I  know  not 
vhit  they  may  do;   but  this  1  know,  that  a 
perale  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  those 
of  Virginia,  stood  the  terror  of  war.     Ver- 
mont, sir,   withstood  the  terror  of   thirteen 
Stitesw     Morj'land  did  not  accede  to  the  con- 
fedenlion  till  the  year  1781.    These  two  States, 
feeUe  as  they  are,  comparatively  to  us,  M'cre 
Ml  ifi«id  of  the  whole  Union.    Did  eitlier  of 
tlMe  States  perish  ?    No,  sir,  they  were  admit- 
ted finely  into  the  Union.     Will  not  Virpnia 
tktt  be  admitted  ?    I  fiatter  mytself  that  those 
Stttes  who  have  ratified  the  new  plan  of  guv- 
omnent  will  open  their  arms  and  cheerfully  re- 
mn  US,  although  we  should  propose  certain 
aendments  as  the  conditions  on  which  we 
voold  ratify  it.    During  the  late  war,  all  the 
filitet  were  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object.    To 
oUun  that  object,  they  made  the  most  strenu- 
OBi  exertions.    They  did  not  suffer  trivial  con- 
aderationfl  to  impede  its  acquisition.    Give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  if  the  smalle^it  States  in  the 
Uikn  were  admitted  into  it,  after  having  un- 
leifloiiably  procrastinated  their  accession,  the 
gntteit  ana  moat  mighty  State  in  the  Union 
vQl  be  easily  admitted  when  her  reluctance  to 
an  inmiediate  accesBion  to  this  system  is  found- 
id  on  the  most  reasonable  grounds.    When  I 
cdl  tUs  the  most  mighty  State  in  the  Union, 
do  I  not  speak  the  truth!    Does  not  Virginia 
■rpaii  every  State  in  the  Union,  in  number  of 
IriiabitaiitB,  extent  of  territory,  felicity  of  po- 
rito,  and  affluence  and  wealth?    Some  in- 
Hiatioii  hangs  over  men^s  minds,  that  they 
v9l  ioeanndenitdy^precipitate  into  measures 
fta  noflt  important,  and  give  not  a  mementos 
deBbenlkm  to  othora,  nor  pay  any  respect  to 
Wr  ODiniona.     Is  this  federalism  ?    Are  these 
fti  Ulmd  eflbots  of  the  federal  spirit,  that  its 
VBMfli  win  noTvr  aooede  to  the  just  proposi- 


tions of  others?  Sir,  were  there  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  it  but  that,  I  would  vote  against 
it  I  desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
men  as  will  obstinately  refuse  to  change  their 
opinions.  Are  our  opinions  not  to  be  regard- 
ed? I  hope  that  you  will  recollect  that  you 
are  going  to  join  with  men  who  will  pay  no  re- 
spect even  to  this  State. 
Switzerland  consists  of  thirteen  cantons  ex- 

Eressly  confederated  for  national  defence.  They 
ave  stood  the  shock  of  four  hundred  years : 
that  country  has  enjoyed  int<.'mal  tranquillity 
most  of  that  long  period.  Their  dissensions 
have  been,  comparatively  to  th(»se  of  other 
countries,  very  few.  What  has  passed  in  the 
neighboring  countries?  wars,  dissensions  and  in- 
trigues— Cicrmany  involved  in  the  most  deplora- 
ble civil  war  thirty  years  successively,  continual- 
ly convulsed  with  intestine  divisions,  and  har- 
assed by  foreign  wars — France  with  her  mighty 
monarchy  perpetually  at  war.  Compare  the 
peasants  of  Switzerland  with  those  of  any  other 
mighty  nation;  you  will  find  them  far  more 
happy:  for  one  civil  war  among  them,  there 
have  been  five  or  six  among  other  nations: 
their  attachment  to  their  country,  and  to  free- 
dom, their  resolute  intrepidity  in  their  defence, 
the  consequent  security  and  happiness  which 
they  have  enjoyed,  and  the  res-  ^/^t  and  awe 
which  these  tilings  produced  in  t*  r  bordering 
nations,  have  signalized  those  v^y^^blicans. 
Their  valor,  sir,  has  been  active;  eVery  thing 
that  sets  in  motion  the  springs  of  the  Imman 
heart,  engaged  them  to  the  j>rotcction  of  their 
inestimable  privileges.  They  have  not  only  se- 
cured their  own  liberty,  but  have  been  the  ar- 
biters of  the  fate  of  other  people.  Here,  sir, 
contemplate  the  triumph  of  republican  govern- 
ments over  the  pride  of  monarchy.  I  acknow- 
ledge, sir,  that  tne  necessity  of  national  defence 
has  prevailed  in  invigorating  their  councils  and 
anns,  and  has  been,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  means  of  keeping  these  honest  people  to- 
gether, l^it,  sir,  they  have  had  wisdom  enough 
U)  keep  together  and  render  themselves  formi- 
dable. Their  heroism  is  proverbial.  They  would 
heroically  fight  for  their  government,  and  their 
laws.  One  of  the  illumined  sons  of  these  times 
would  not  fight  for  those  objects.  Those  vir- 
tuous and  simple  people  have  not  a  mighty  and 
splendid  president,  nor  enormously  expensive 
navies  and  armies  to  supiK)rt.  No,  sir,  those 
brave  republicans  have  ac<iuired  their  reputa- 
tion no  less  by  their  undaunted  intrepidity, 
than  by  the  wisdom  of  their  frugal  and  econo- 
mical policy.  Let  us  follow  their  example,  and 
be  equally  happy.  The  honorable  member  ad- 
vises us  to  ado])t  a  measure  which  wiU  destroy 
our  bill  of  rights:  for,  after  hearing  his  picture 
of  nations,  and  his  reas(ms  for  abandoning  all 
the  powers  retained  to  the  States  by  the  C(m- 
federation,  I  am  more  firmly  per8ua<led  of  the 
impropriety  of  adopting  this  new  plan  in  its 
present  shape. 

I  had  doubts  of  the  power  of  those  who  went 
to  the  convention ;  but  now  we  are  possessed 
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of  it,  let  T18  examine  it.  When  we  trusted  the 
great  object  of  revising  the  confederation  to 
the  greatest,  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of 
onr  citizens,  we  thought  their  deliberations 
would  have  been  solely  confined  to  that  revi- 
sion. Instead  of  this,  a  new  system,  totally 
different  in  its  nature,  and  vesting  the  most  ex- 
tensive powers  in  Congress,  is  presented.  Will 
the  ten  men  you  are  to  send  to  Congress,  be 
more  worthy  than  those  seven  were  ?  if  power 
grew  so  ra])idly  in  their  hands,  what  may  it  not 
do  in  the  hands  of  others?  If  those  who  go 
from  this  State  will  find  power  accompanied 
with  temptation,  our  situation  must  be  truly 
critical.  When  about  forming  a  government^ 
if  we  mistake  the  principles,  or  commit  any 
other  error,  the  very  circumstance  promises 
that  power  will  be  abused.  The  greatest  cau- 
tion and  circumspection  are  therefore  necessary; 
nor  does  this  proposed  system  in  its  investiga- 
tion here,  deserve  the  least  charity. 

The  honorable  member  says,  that  the  na- 
tional government  is  without  energy.  I  per- 
fectly agree  witli  him :  and  when  ho  cried  out 
union,  I  agreed  with  him :  but  I  tell  him  not  to 
mistake  the  end  for  the  means.  The  end  is 
onion ;  the  most  capital  means,  I  suppose,  are 
an  anny  and  navy :  on  a  supposition  I  will  ac- 
knowledge this ;  btill  the  bare  act  of  agreeing 
to  that  paper,  though  it  may  have  an  amazing 
influence,  will  not  pay  our  millions.  There 
must  be  things  to  pay  debts.  What  these 
things  arc,  or  how  they  are  to  be  produced, 
must  be  determined  by  our  political  wisdom 
and  economy. 

The  honorable  gentleman  alleges,  that  pre- 
vious amendments  will  prevent  the  junction  of 
our  riches  from  producing  great  profits  and 
emoluments,  (which  would  enable  us  to  pay  our 
public  debts,)  by  excluding  us  from  the  Union. 
I  believe,  sir,  that  a  previous  ratification  of  a 
system  notoriously  and  confessedly  defective, 
will  endanger  our  riches,  our  liberty,  our  all. 
Its  defects  are  acknowledged ;  they  cannot  be 
denied.  The  reason  oflfered  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  for  adopting  this  defective  system,  is 
the  adoption  by  eight  States.  I  say,  sir,  that, 
if  we  present  nothing  but  what  is  reasonable  in 
the  shape  of  amendments,  tliey  will  receive  us. 
Union  is  as  necessary  for  them  as  for  us.  Will 
they  then  be  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  join  us? 
If  such  be  their  disposition,  I  am  happy  to 
know  it  in  time. 

The  honorable  member  then  observed,  that 
nations  will  expend  millions  for  commercial  ad- 
vantages; that  is,  they  will  deprive  you  of 
every  advantage  if  they  can.  Apply  this  an- 
other way.  Their  cheaper  way,  instead  of  lay- 
ing out  millions  in  making  war  upon  you,  will 
be  to  corrupt  your  senators.  I  know  that  if 
tliey  be  not  above  all  price,  they  may  make  a 
sacrifice  of  our  commercial  interests.  They 
may  advise  your  president  to  make  a  treaty 
that  will  not  only  sacrifice  all  your  commercial 
interests,  but  throw  prostrate  your  bill  of  rights. 
Does  he  fear  that  their  ships  will  ontnomber 


ours  on  the  oceail,  or  that  nations,  whose  inter- 
ests come  in  contrast  with  ours,  in  the  progress 
of  their  guilt,  will  perpetrate  the  vilest  expedi- 
ents to  exclude  us  from  a  participation  in  com- 
mercial advantages?  Does  he  advise  us,  in 
order  to  avoid  this  evil,  to  adopt  a  constitution, 
which  will  enable  such  nations  to  obtain  their 
ends  by  the  more  easy  mode  of  contaminating 
the  principles  of  our  senators?  Sir,  if  our  sen- 
ators will  not  be  corrupted,  it  will  be  because 
they  will  be  good  men ;  and  not  because  the 
constitution  provides  against  corruption;  for 
there  is  no  real  check  secured  in  it,  and  the 
most  abandoned  and  profligate  acts  may  with 
impunity  be  committed  by  them. 

Witli  res])ect  .>o  Maryland,  what  danger  from 
thence  ?  I  know  none.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  hostility  premeditated  or  committed.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  have  not  heard  of  it 
Tliose  who  are  so  happy  as  to  be  illumined, 
have  not  informed  their  lollow-citizens  of  it.  I 
am  so  valiant  as  to  say,  that  no  danger  can 
come  from  that  source,  sufficient  to  make  me 
abandon  my  republican  principles.  The  hon- 
orable gentleman  ought  to  have  recollected, 
that  there  were  no  tyrants  in  America,  as  there 
are  in  Europe :  the  citizens  of  republican  bor- 
ders are  only  t<.*rrible  to  tyrants:  instead  of 
being  dangerous  to  one  another,  they  mutually 
support  one  another's  liberties.  We  might  be 
confederated  with  tlie  adopting  States,  without 
ratifying  this  system.  No  fonn  of  government 
renders  a  people  more  fonnidable.  A  confede- 
racy of  States  joined  together,  becomes  strong 
as  the  United  Netherlands.  The  government 
of  Holland  (execrated  as  it  is)  proves  that  the 
present  confederation  is  adequate  to  every  pur- 
pose of  human  association.  There  are  seven 
pro\'inces  confederated  together  for  a  long  time, 
containing  numerous  opulent  cities  and  man^ 
of  the  finest  port^s  in  the  world.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  situation  of  that  country,  would 
make  me  cxot^atc  monarchy.  The  singular 
felicity  and  success  of  that  people,  are  unparal- 
leled ;  freedom  has  done  miracles  there  m  re- 
claiming land  from  the  ocean.  It  is  the  richest 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Have  they  no 
men  or  money  ?  Have  they  no  fleets  or  armies! 
Have  they  no  arts  or  sciences  among  themf 
How  did  they  repel  the  attacks  of  the  greatest 
nations  in  the  world  ?  How  have  they  acquired 
their  amazing  influence  and  power?  Did  they 
consolidate  government,  to  eflbct  these  purposes 
as  we  do?  No,  sir,  they  have  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle  and  difficulty,  and  have  arrived 
at  the  summit  of  political  felicity,  and  of  un- 
common opulence,  by  means  of  a  confederacy ; 
that  very  government  which  gentlemen  affect 
to  despise.  They  have,  sir,  avoided  a  consoli- 
dation as  the  greatest  of  evils.  Tlrey  have 
lately,  it  is  true,  made  one  advance  in  that  fatal 
progression.  This  misfortune  burst  on  them  by 
iniquity  and  artifice.  That  stadtholder,  that 
executive  magistrate,  contrived  it,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  European  nations.  It  was  not 
the  choice  of  the  people.    Was  it  owing  to  hii 
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energy  that  this  happened?    If  two  provinces 
hare  paid  nothing,  what  have  not  the  rest  done? 
And  have  not  these  two  provinces  made  other 
exertions?    Ought  thej,  to  avoid  this  inconve- 
nience, to  have  consolidated   their  different 
States,  and  have  a  ten  miles  sqnare  ?    Compare 
that  little  spot,  nurtnred  hj  liherty,  with  the 
lairest  ooontry  in  the  world.   Does  not  Holland 
possess  a  powerful  navy  and  army,  and  a  fiill 
treasury?    They  did  not  acquire  these  hy  de- 
buing  the  principles  and  trampling  on  the 
rights  of   their  citizens.    Sir,  they  acquired 
these  by  their  industry,  economy,  and  by  the 
freedom  of  their  government.    Their  commerce 
is  the  most  extensive  in  Europe ;  their  credit  is 
unequalled;  their  felicity  will  be  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  blessings  of  liberty ;   every 
nation  in  Europe  is  taught  by  them  what  they 
sre,  and  what  they  ought  to  be.    The  contrast 
between  those  nations  and  this  happy  people, 
is  the  most  splendid  spectacle  for  republicans, 
the  greatest  cause  of  exultation  and  triumph  to 
the  sons  of  freedom.    While  other  nations,  pre- 
cipitated by  the  rage  of  ambition  or  folly,  have, 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  most  magnificent  projects, 
riveted  the  fetters  of  bondage  on  themselves 
Uid  their  descendants,  these  republicans  have 
Mcored  their  political  happiness  and  freedom. 
Where  is  there  a  nation  to  be  compared  to 
them?    Where  is  there  now,  or  where  was 
there  ever  a  nation,  of  so  small  a  terriV>ry,  and 
10  f(BW  in  number,  so  powerful,  so  wealthy,  so 
)py  ?    What  is  the  cause  of  this  superiority? 
r,  sir,  Hie  freedom  of  their  government, 
h  they  are  now  unhappily  in  some  degree 
idated,  yet  they  have  my  acclamations, 
when  put  in  contrast  with  those  millions  of 
ftdr  iellow-men  who  lived  and  died  slaves. 
The  dangers  of  a  consolidation  ought  to  be 
gBvded  against  in  this  country.    I  shall  exert 
mj  poor  talents  to  ward  them  off.    Dangers 
Ke  to  be  apprehended  in  whatever  manner  we 
ineeed ;  but  those  of  a  consolidation  are  the 
■Oit  d^tmctive.    Let  us  leave  no  expedient 
Qtried  to  secure  happiness ;  but  whatever  bo 
€v  dedsion,  I  am  consoled,  if  American  liberty 
wffl  remain  entire  only  for  half  a  century ;  and  I 
tnit  that  mankind  in  general,  and  our  posterity 
k  particalaTf  will  be  compensated  for  every 
n^ety  we  now  feeL 

Another  gentleman  teUs  us,  that  no  inconve- 
lieaee  will  result  from  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  taxation  by  the  general  government ;  that 
tvD  shillings  out  of  ten  may  be  saved  by  the 
iapost;  and  that  four  shillings  may  be  paid  to 
the  ibderal  collector,  and  four  to  the  State  col- 
liefeor.  A  change  cf  government  will  not  pay 
.  Boosy.  If  from  the  probable  amount  of  the 
■ipoB^  yoQ  take  the  enormous  and  extravagant 
■ipify^  which  will  certainly  attend  the  sup- 
sort  of  this  great  consolidated  government,  I 
Mere  yon  will  find  no  reduction  of  the  public 
ladeiis  1^  this  new  system.  The  splendid 
mm^b&uaoa  of  the  preeident  and  of  the  mem- 
taiof  both  Honaee;  and  the  salaries  and  fees 
flf  tteivann  of  oflloBn  and  dependants  on  the 


government,  will  cost  this  continent  immense 
sums.  Double  sets  of  collectors  will  double 
the  expense.  To  these  are  to  be  added  oppres- 
sive  excisemen  and  custom-house  officers.  Sir, 
the  people  have  an  hereditary  hatred  to  custom- 
house officers.  The  experience  of  the  mother 
country  leads  me  to  detest  them.  They  have 
introduced  their  baneful  iafiuence  into  the  ad- 
ministration, and  destroyed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  systems  that  ever  the  world  saw.  Our 
forefathers  enjoyed  liberty  there,  while  that 
system  was  in  its  purity,  but  it  is  now  contami- 
nated by  influence  of  every  kind. 

The  style  of  the  government  (we  the  peo- 
ple) was  introduced,  perhaps,  to  recommend  it 
to  the  people  at  large ;  to  those  citizens  who 
are  to  be  levelled  and  degraded  to  the  lowest 
degree,  who  are  likened  to  a  herd,  and  who, 
by  the  operation  of  this  blessed  system,  are  to 
be  transformed  from  respectable,  independent 
citizens,  to  abject^  dependent  subjects  or  slaves. 
The  honorable  gentleman  has  anticipated  what 
we  are  to  be  reduced  to,  by  degradingly  assim- 
ilating our  citizens  to  a  herd. 

Here  Mr.  Randolph  rose,  and  declared  that 
he  did  not  use  that  word  to  excite  any  odium, 
but  merely  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  multitude. 

Mr.  Henry  replied,  that  it  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  and  that  he  verily  believed, 
that  system  would  operate  as  ho  hod  said,  [lie 
then  continued] — I  will  exchange  that  abom- 
inable word  for  requisitions ;  requisitions  which 
gentlemen  affect  to  despise,  have  nothing  do- 
grading  in  them.  On  this  depends  our  political 
prosperity.  I  never  will  give  up  that  darling 
word,  requisitions;  my  country  may  give  it  up; 
a  majority  may  wrest  it  from  me,  but  I  will 
never  give  it  up  till  my  grave.  Kequisitions 
are  attended  with  one  singular  advantage. 
They  are  attended  by  deliberation.  They  secure 
to  the  States  the  benefit  of  correcting  oppressive 
errors.  If  our  assembly  thought  rec^uisitions 
erroneous,  if  they  thought  the  demand  was  too 
great^  they  might  at  least  supplicate  Congress 
to  reconsider,  that  it  was  a  little  too  much.  The 
power  of  direct  taxation  was  called  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  the  soul  of  the  govern- 
ment :  another  gentleman  called  it  the  lungs  of 
the  government  We  all  agree,  that  it  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  body  f>olitic.  If 
the  power  of  raising  money  bo  necesisary  fur 
the  general  government,  it  is  no  less  so  for  the 
States.  If  money  be  the  vitals  of  Congress,  is 
it  not  precious  for  those  individuals  from  whom 
it  is  to  be  taken?  Must  I  give  my  soul,  my 
lungs,  to  Congress?  Congress  must  have  oui 
souls ;  the  State  must  have  our  souls.  This  is 
dishonorable  and  disgraceful.  These  two  co- 
ordinate, interfering,  unlimited  powers  of  bar 
assing  the  community,  are  unexampled — un- 
precedented in  history ;  they  are  the  visionary 
projects  of  modem  politicians :  tell  me  not  of 
imaginary  means,  but  of  reality:  this  political 
solecism  will  never  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  It  will  be  as  oppressive  in  practice 
as  it  is  absurd  in  theory.  Ii  you  part  from  this, 
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which  the  honorable  gentleman  tells  yon  is  the 
soul  of  Congress,  yon  will  be  inevitably  mined. 
I  tell  yon,  they  shall  not  have  the  soul  of  Vir- 
ginia. They  tell  ns,  that  one  coUector  may 
collect  the  federal  and  State  taxes.  The  general 
government  being  paramount  to  the  State  legis- 
tatores,  if  the  sheriff  is  to  collect  for  both — ^his 
right  hand  for  the  Congress,  his  left  for  the 
State — ^his  right  hand  being  paramount  over  the 
left,  his  collections  will  go  to  Congress.  We 
will  have  the  rest  Deiiciencics  in  coUections 
will  always  operate  ag^nst  the  States.  Con- 
gress being  the  paramount,  supreme  power, 
must  not  be  disappointed.  Thus  Congress  will 
have  an  unlimited,  unbounded  command  over 
the  soul  of  this  commonwealth.  After  satisfy- 
ing their  uncontrolled  demands,  what  can  be 
left  for  the  States  ?  Not  a  sufficiency  even  to 
defray  the  expense  of  their  internal  administra^- 
tion.  They  must  therefore  glide  imperceptibly 
and  gradually  out  of  existence.  This,  sir,  must 
naturally  terminate  in  a  consolidation.  If  this 
will  do  for  other  people,  it  never  will  do  for 
me. 

If  we  are  to  have  one  representative  for 
every  thirty  thousand  souls,  it  must  be  by  im- 
plication. The  constitution  does  not  positively 
secure  it  Even  say  it  is  a  natural  implication, 
why  not  give  us  a  right  to  that  proportion  in 
express  terms,  in  language  that  could  not  admit 
of  evasions  or  subterfuges?  If  they  can  use 
implication  for  us,  they  can  also  use  implication 
against  us.  We  are  giving  power;  they  are 
getting  power :  judge,  then,  on  which  side  the 
implication  will  oe  used.  When  we  once  put 
it  in  their  option  to  assume  constructive  power, 
danger  will  follow.  Trial  by  jury,  and  liberty 
of  the  press,  are  also  on  this  foundation  of  im- 
plication. If  they  encroach  on  these  rights, 
and  you  give  your  implication  for  a  plea,  you 
are  cast ;  for  they  will  be  Justified  by  the  last 
part  of  it,  which  gives  them  full  power  "to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  their  powers  into  execution." 
Implication  is  dangerous,  because  it  is  un- 
bounded :  if  it  be  admitted  at  all,  and  no  limits 
be  prescribed,  it  admits  of  the  utmost  exten- 
sion. They  say,  that  every  thing  that  is  not 
given  is  retained.  The  reverse  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  true  by  implication.  They  do  not  carry 
their  implication  so  far  when  they  speak  of  the 
general  welfare.  No  implication  when  the 
sweeping  clause  comes.  Implication  is  only 
necessary  When  the  existence  of  privileges  is  in 
dispute.  The  existence  of  powers  is  sufficiently 
established.  If  we  trust  our  dearest  rights  to 
implication,  we  shall  be  in  a  very  unhappy 
situation. 

Implication  in  England  has  been  a  source  of 
^ssension.  There  has  been  a  war  of  implica- 
tion between  the  king  and  people.  For  one 
hundred  years  did  the  mother  country  struggle 
under  the  uncertainty  of  implication.  The 
people  insisted  that  their  rights  were  implied : 
the  monarch  denied  the  doctrine.  Their  Dill  of 
rights  in  some  degree  terminated  the  dispute. 


By  a  bold  implication,  they  said  they  had  a 
right  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Thia 
constructive  power  we  opposed,  and  success- 
fully. Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  the  roo«t 
important  thmg  that  could  be  thought  of,  was 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  construction  and 
implication.  These,  sir,  were  then  deemed 
perilous.  The  first  thing  that  was  thought  o( 
was  a  bill  of  rights.  We  were  not  satisfied 
with  your  constructive  argumentative  rights. 

Mr.  Henry  then  declar^  a  bill  of  rights  in- 
dispensably necessary ;  that  a  general  positive 
provision  should  be  inserted  in  the  new  system, 
securing  to  the  States  and  the  people  every 
right  which  was  not  conceded  to  the  geneitu 
government;  and  that  every  implication  should 
be  done  away.  It  being  now  late,  he  concluded 
by  observing,  that  he  would  resume  the  subject 
another  time. 

On  the  9th,  Mr.  Henry  continued  his  remarks 
as  follows : 

Mb.  Chaibman:  I  find  myself  again  constrain- 
ed to  .trespass  on  the  patience  of  this  committee. 
I  wish  there  was  a  prospect  of  union  in  our 
sentiments ;  so  much  time  would  not  then  be 
taken  up.  But  when  I  review  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  under  cx>nsideration,  and  of  the 
dangers  which  appear  to  me  in  this  new  plan 
of  government^  and  compare  thereto  my  poor 
abilities  to  secure  our  rights,  it  will  take  much 
more  time,  in  my  poor  unconnected  way,  to 
traverse  the  obiectionable  parts  of  it;  there  are 
friends  here  who  will  be  abler  than  myself  to 
make  good  these  objections  which  to  ns  appear 
well  founded.  If  we  recollect,  on  last  Saturday, 
I  made  some  observations  on  some  of  those 
dangers,  which  these  gentlemen  would  fain 
persuade  us  hang  over  the  citizens  of  this  com- 
monwealth, to  induce  us  to  change  the  govern- 
ment, and  adopt  the  new  plan.  Unless  there 
be  great  and  awful  dangers,  the  change  is  dan- 
gerous, and  the  experiment  ought  not  to  be 
made.  In  estimating  the  magnitude  of  these 
dangers,  we  are  obliged  to  take  a  most  serious 
view  of  them,  to  feel  them,  to  handle  them; 
and  to  be  familiar  with  them.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  feign  mere  imaginary  dangers;  there 
must  be  a  dreadful  reality.  The  great  question 
between  us  is,  does  that  reality  exist  ?  These 
dangers  are  partially  attributed  to  bad  laws, 
execrated  by  the  community  at  large.  It  is 
said  the  people  wish  to  change  the  government 
I  should  be  happy  to  meet  them  on  that  ground. 
Should  the  people  wish  to  change  it,  we  should 
be  innocent  of  the  dangers.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
the  people  do  not  wish  to  change  their  govern- 
ment. How  am  I  to  prove  it?  It  will  re^  on 
my  bare  assertion,  unless  supported  by  an  in- 
ternal conviction  in  men^s  breasts.  My  poor 
say-so  is  a  mere  nonentity.  But,  sir,  I  am 
persuaded  that  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia must  have  amendments  to  the  new  plan, 
to  reconcile  them  to  a  change  of  their  govern- 
ment   Our  assertions  form  but  a  slippery  foon- 
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dition  for  the  people  to  rest  their  political  salva- 
tion on.  No  government  can  flourish  unless  it 
be  founded  on  the  affection  of  the  people.  Un- 
leBB  gentlemen  can  be  sure  that  this  new  system 
is  founded  on  that  ground,  they  ought  to  stop 
their  career. 

I  will  not  repeat  what  the  gentlemen  say, 
bat  will  mention  one  thing.    There  is  a  dispute 
between  us  and  the  Spaniards,  about  the  right 
ai  navigating  the  Mississippi.    This  dispute  has 
sprung  from  the  federal  government,    i  wish  a 
mat  deal  to  be  said  on  ttiis  subject.    I  vish  to 
know  tlie  origin  and  progress  of  the  business, 
as  it  would  probably  unfold  great  dangers.    In 
'  my  opinion,  the  preservation  of  that  river  C4ills 
for  our  most  serious  consideration.    It  has  been 
agitated  in  Congress.    Seven  States  have  voted 
■0  as  that  it  is  known  to  the  Spaniards,  that 
under  our  existing  system  the  Mississippi  shall 
be  taken  from  them.    Seven  States  wished  to 
relinquish  this  river  to  them.    The  six  Southern 
States  opposed  it    Seven  States  not  being  suf- 
ficient to  convey  it  away,  it  remains  now  ours. 
If  I  am  wrong,  there  are  a  number  on  this 
floor  who  can  contradict  the    facts;    I   will 
nadily  retract.    This  new  government,  I  con- 
ttive,  will  enable  those  States,  who  have  al- 
ntdy  discovered  their  inclination  that  way,  to 
flfe  away  this  river.     Will  the  honorable  gen- 
tteman  advise  us  to  relinquish  this  inestimable 
navigation,  and  place  formidable  enemies  to  our 
bidut     This  weak,  this  poor  confederation 
euDot  secure  us.     We  are  resolved  to  take 
riidter  under  the  shield  of  federal  authority  in 
America.    The  southern  parts  of  America  have 
ben  protected  by  that  weakness  so  much  exo- 
oited.    I  hope  this  will  be  explained.    I  was 
Mt  in  Congress  when  these  transactions  took 
fhoa.    I  may  not  have  stated  every  fact    I 
Mj  have  misrepresented-  matters.    I  hope  to 
WfbDy  acquainted  with  every  thing  relative  to 
the  subject    Let  na  hear  how  the  great  and 
iaportant  right  of  navigating  that  river  has 
bin  attended  to ;  and  whether  I  am  mistaken 
bny  opinion,  that  federal  measures  will  lose  it 
to  in  lor  ever.    If  a  bare  m^ority  of  Congress 
m,  make  laws,  the  situation  of  our  western 
dtiieDfl  ifl  dreadfuL 

We  are  threatened  with  danger  for  the  non- 
Muent  of  the  debt  due  to  France.    We  have 
nnrmation  from  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Vir- 
pOMf  who  is  now  in  Paris,  which  disproves  the 
MHtioiui  of  anch  danger.    This  citizen  has 
lotbeea  in  the  itiry  regions  of  theoretic  spccu- 
kkm;  onr  ambassador  is  this  worthy  citizen. 
Ae  ambaaaador  of  the  United  States  of  Aineri- 
ttfa  not  BO  despised  aa  the  honorable  gcntle- 
■B  wonld  make  na  believe.    A  servant  of  a 
iqnblie  is  aa  much  respected  as  that  of  a  mon- 
an.    The  honoraUe  gentieman  tells  us,  that 
tafla  fleets  are  to  be  sent  to  make  reprisals 
«0B  ns;  oar  ambassador  tells  you,  that  the 
liif  of  FVaaoe  has  taken  into  consideration  to 
into  oommeroial  reffulations  on  reciprocal 
with  lUL  whloh  wiU  be  of  peculiar  advan- 
loiML    Does  this  look  like  hostility  ?    I 


might  go  further;  I  might  say,  not  from  public 
authority,  but  good  information,  that  his  opinion 
is,  that  you  reject  this  government.  liist  char- 
acter and  abilities  are  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion; he  is  well  acquainted,  in  every  respect, 
with  this  country;  equally  so  with  the  policy 
of  the  European  nations.  This  illustrious  citi- 
zen advises  you  to  reject  this  government,  till 
it  be  amended.  His  sentiments  coincide  en- 
tirely with  ours.  His  attachment  to,  and  ser« 
vices  done  for  this  country,  are  well  known. 
At  a  great  distance  from  us,  he  remembers  and 
studies  our  happiness.  Living  amidst  splondor 
and  dissipation,  he  thinks  yet  of  bills  of  rights — 
thinks  of  those  little  despised  things  called 
maxims.  Let  us  follow  the  sage  advice  of  this 
common  friend  of  our  happiness.  It  is  littie 
usual  for  nations  to  send  annies  to  collect  debts. 
The  house  of  Bourbon,  that  great  friend  of 
America,  wiU  never  attack  her  for  the  unwill- 
ing delay  of  payment.  Give  mo  leave  to  say, 
that  Europe  is  too  much  engaged  about  ob- 
jects of  greater  importance  to  attend  to  us.  On 
that  great  theatre  of  the  world  the  little  Amer- 
ican matters  vanish.  Do  you  believe,  that 
the  mighty  monarch  of  France,  beholding  the 
greatest  scenes  that  ever  engaged  the  attention 
of  a  prince  of  that  country,  will  divert  himself 
from  those  important  objects,  and  now  call  for 
a  settlement  of  accounts  with  America?  This 
proceeding  is  not  warranted  by  good  sense. 
The  friendly  disposition  to  us,  and  the  actual 
situation  of  France},  render  the  idea  of  danger 
from  that  quarter  absurd.  Would  this  country- 
man of  ours  be  fond  of  advising  us  to  a  mea- 
sure which  he  knew  to  be  dangerous,  and  con 
it  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  he  can  be  igno- 
rant of  any  premeditated  hostility  against  thia 
country?  Tlie  honorable  peritlmsrin  may  sus- 
pect tlie  account,  but  1  will  do  our  friend  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  would  warn  us  of  any 
danger  from  France. 

Do  you  suppose  the  Spanish  monarch  will 
risk  a  contest  with  the  United  States,  when  his 
feeble  colonies  are  exi>osed  to  them?  Every 
advance  the  people  here  make  to  the  westward, 
makes  him  tremble  for  Mexico  and  Peni.  De- 
spised OS  we  are  among  ourselves  under  our 
present  government,  wo  are  terrible  to  tliiit 
monarchy.  If  this  be  not  a  fact,  it  is  generally 
said  so. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  frightened  by  dan- 
gers from  Holland.  Wo  must  change  our  gov- 
ernment to  escape  tho  wrath  of  that  republic. 
Holland  groans  under  a  government  like  this 
new  one.  A  stadtholder,  sir,  a  Dutch  president 
has  brought  on  that  country  miseries  which 
will  not  permit  them  to  collect  debts  with  tleet^ 
or  armies.  Tho  wife  of  a  Dutch  stadtholder 
brought  one  hundred  thousand  men  against  that 
republic,  and  prostrated  all  opposition.  This 
president  will  bring  miseries  on  us  like  those  of 
Holland.  Such  is  the  condition  of  European 
affairs,  that  it  would  bo  unsafe  for  them  to  send 
fleets  or  armies  to  collect  debts.  But  here,  sir, 
they  make  a  transition  to  objects  of  bXk!oWi<^x 
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kind.  We  are  presented  with  dangers  of  a  very 
nncommon  nature.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  arts  of  planting.  Some  gentlemen  have  a 
peculiar  talent  for  them.  They  are  practised 
with  great  ingenuity  on  this  occasion.  As  a 
counterpart  to  what  we  have  already  heen  in- 
timidated with,  we  are  told,  that  some  lands 
have  been  sold  which  cannot  be  foimd ;  and  that 
this  will  bring  war  on  this  country.  Here  the 
picture  will  not  stand  examination.  Can  it  be 
supposed,  that  if  a  few  laud  speculators  and  job- 
bers have  violated  the  principles  of  probity,  that 
it  will  involve  this  coimtry  in  war  ?  Is  there  no 
redress  to  be  otherwise  obtained,  even  admit- 
ting the  delinquents  and  sufferers  to  be  numer- 
ous? When  gentlemen  are  thus  driven  to  pro- 
duce imaginary  dangers,  to  induce  this  conven- 
tion to  assent  to  this  change,  I  am  sure  it  will 
not  be  uncandid  to  say,  that  the  change  itself  is 
really  dangerous.  Then  the  Maryland  compact 
is  broken,  and  will  produce  perilous  conse- 
quences. I  see  nothing  very  terrible  in  this. 
The  adoption  of  the  new  system  will  not  re- 
move the  eviL  Will  they  forfeit  good  neigh- 
borhood with  us,  because  the  compact  is  broken? 
Then  the  disputes  concerning  the  Carolina  line 
are  to  involve  us  in  dangers.  A  strip  of  land 
running  from  the  westward  of  the  AUeghany  to 
the  Mississippi,  is  the'  subject  of  this  pretended 
dispute.  I  do  not  know  the  length  or  breadth 
of  this  disputed  8i>ot.  Have  they  not  regularly 
confirmed  our  right  to  it  and  relinquished  all 
claims  to  it?  I  can  venture  to  pledge,  that  the 
people  of  Carolina  will  never  disturb  us.  The 
strength  of  this  despised  country  has  settled  an 
immense  tract  of  country  to  the  westward. 
Give  me  leave  to  remark,  that  the  honorable 
gentleman^s  observations  on  our  frontiers,  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  are  all  inaccurate. 

Will  Maryland  fight  c^inst  this  country  for 
seeking  amendments?  Were  there  not  sixty 
members  in  that  State  who  went  in  quest  of 
amendments?  Sixty  against  eight  or  ten  were 
in  favor  of  pursuing  amendments.  Shall  they 
fight  us  for  doing  what  they  themselves  have 
done?  They  have  sought  amendments,  but  dif- 
ferently from  the  manner  in  which  I  wish 
amendments  to  be  got.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man may  plume  himself  on  this  difference.  Will 
they  fight  us  for  this  dissimilarity?  Will  they 
fight  us  for  seeking  the  object  they  seek 
themselves?  When  they  do,  it  will  be  time 
for  me  to  hold  my  peace.  Then,  sir,  comes 
Pennsylvania,  in  terrible  array.  Pennsylva- 
nia is  to  go  in  conflict  with  Virginia.  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  a  good  neighbor  hereto- 
fore. She  is  federal — something  terrible:  Vir- 
ginia cannot  look  her  in  the  face.  If  we  suffi- 
ciently attend  to  the  actual  situation  of  things, 
we  will  conclude  that  Pennsylvania  will  do 
what  we  do.  A  number  of  that  country  are 
strongly  opposed  to  it.  Many  of  them  have 
lately  been  convinced  of  its  fatal  tendency. 
They  are  disgorged  of  their  federalism.  I  be- 
seech you  to  bring  this  matter  home  to  your- 
lelyes.    Was  there  a  possibility  for  the  people 


of  that  State  to  know  the  reasons  of  adopting 
that  system  or  understand  its  principles,  in  so 
very  short  a  period  after  its  formation?  This 
is  the  middle  of  June.  Those  transactions  h^>- 
pened  last  August  The  matter  was  circulated 
by  every  effort  of  industry,  and  the  most  pre- 
cipitate measures  taken  to  hurry  the  people  into 
an  adoption.  Yet  now,  after  having  had  several 
months  since  to  investigate  it,  a  very  large  part 
of  this  community — a  very  great  m^ority  of 
this  community,  do  not  imderstand  it.  I  have 
heard  gentlemen  of  respectable  abilities  declare 
they  did  not  understand  it.  If  after  great  painSy 
men  of  high  learning,  who  have  received  the 
aid  of  a  regular  education,  do  not  understand 
it;  if  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  understood  it 
in  so  short  a  time,  it  must  have  been  from 
intuitive  understandings,  and  uncommon  acute- 
ness  of  perception.  Place  yourselves  in  their  situ- 
ation ;  would  you  fight  your  neighbors  for  consid- 
ering this  great  and  awful  matter?  If  you  wish 
for  ^eal  amendments,  such  as  the  security  of 
the  trial  by  jury,  it  will  reach  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  that  State.  Whatever  may  be  the 
disposition  of  the  aristocratical  politicians  of 
that  country,  I  know  there  are  friends  of  human 
nature  in  that  State.  If  so,  they  will  never 
make  war  on  those  who  make  professions  of 
what  they  are  attached  to  themselves. 

As  to  the  danger  arising  from  borderers,  it 
is  mutual  and  reciprocal.  If  it  be  dangerous 
for  Virginia,  it  is  equally  so  for  them.  It  will 
be  their  true  interest  to  be  united  with  us.  The 
danger  of  our  being  their  enemies,  will  be  a 
prevailiDg  argument  in  our  favor.  It  will  be 
as  powerful  to  admit  us  into  the  Union,  as  a 
vote  of  adoption  without  previous  amendments 
coald  possibly  be. 

Then  the  savage  Indians  are  to  destroy  us. 
We  cannot  look  them  in  the  face.  The  dimger 
is  here  divided ;  they  are  as  terrible  to  the  other 
States  as  to  us:  but,  sir,  it  is  well  known  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  Our  bade 
settlers  are  considerably  stronger  than  they, 
and  their  superiority  increases  daily.  Suppose 
the  States  to  be  confederated  all  around  us, 
what  we  want  in  number,  we  shall  make  up 
otherwise.  Our  compact  situation  and  natural 
strength  will  secure  us.  But  to  avoid  all  dan- 
gers, we  must  take  shelter  under  the  federal 
government.  Nothing  gives  a  decided  imi>or- 
tance  but  thi  s  federal  government.  You  will 
sip  sorrow,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  if 
you  want  any  other  security  than  the  laws  of 
Virginia. 

A  number  of  characters  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence in  this  country,  object  to  this  govern- 
ment, for  its  consolidating  tendency.  This  is 
not  imaginary.  It  is  a  formidable  reality.  If 
consolidation  proves  to  be  as  mischievous  to 
this  country  as  it  has  been  to  other  countries, 
what  will  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  country 
do?  This  government  will  operate  like  an 
ambuscade.  It  will  destroy  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  swallow  up  the  liberties  of  ths 
people,  without  giving  them  previous  notice. 
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If  gentiemen  are  willing  to  ran  the  hazard,  let 
them  ran  it ;  but  I  Bhul  exculpate  myself  hj 
mj  opposition,  and  monitory  warnings  within 
these  walls.  Bat  then  comes  paper  money. 
We  are  at  peace  on  this  sabject.  Thoogh  this 
is  a  thing  which  that  mighty  federal  convention 
had  no  business  with,  yet  I  acknowledge  that 
paper  money  would  be  the  bane  of  this  coun- 
try. I  detest  it.  Nothing  can.  justify  a  people 
in  resorting  to  it,  but  extseme  necessity.  It  is 
at  rest,  however,  in  this  commonwealth.  It  is 
no  longer  solicited  or  advocated. 

Sir,  I  ask  you,  and  every  other  gentleman 
who  bears  me,  if  he  can  restrain  his  indignation 
it  a  system,  which  takes  from  the  State  legis- 
litures  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people;  one  hundred  and  eighty 
representatives,  the  choice  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  cannot  be  trasted  with  their  interests. 
They  are  a  mobbish,  suspected  herd.  This 
country  has  not  virtue  enough  to  manage  its 
own  internal  interests.  These  must  be  referred 
to  the  chosen  ten.  If  we  cannot  be  trasted 
with  the  private  contracts  of  the  citizens,  we 
most  be  depraved  indeed.  If  he  can  prove,  that, 
by  one  uniform  system  of  abandoned  principles, 
tike  legislature  has  betrayed  the  rights  or  the 
Mople,  then  let  us  seek  another  shelter.  So 
degrading  an  indignity — so  flagrant  an  outrage 
<m  the  States — so  vile  a  suspicion  is  humiliating 
to  my  mind,  and  many  others. 

Will  the  adoption  of  this  new  plan  pay  our 

debts!     This,  sir,  is  a  plain  question,     It  is 

inferred,  that  our  grievances  are  to  be  redressed, 

ind  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  to  be  re- 

Boved  by  the  new  constitution.    Let  me  inform 

tfie  honorable  gentleman,  that  no  nation  ever 

piid  its  debts  by  a  change  of  goverameut,  with- 

Mt  the  aid  of  industry.    You  never  will  pay 

Tour  debts  but  by  a  radical  change  of  domestic 

Monomy.     At  present,  you  buy  too  much,  and 

Mka  too  little  to  pay.    Will  this  new  system 

mnote  mannflEbetnres,  industry,  and  fragality? 

u,  \na±^^  of  this,  your  hopes  and  designs  will 

h  ^aappointed,  you  relinquish  a  great  deal, 

Bid  hazard  infinitely  more  for  nothing.    Will 

it  enhance  the  value  of  your  lands  ?    Will  it 

lenea  your  burdens?    Will  your  looms  and 

wheeb  go  to  work  by  the  act  of  adoption  ?    If 

it  will  in  its  consequences  produce  these  things, 

it  will  consequently  produce  a  reform,  and  en- 

lUe  yoQ  to  pay  your  debts.    Gentlemen  must 

prove  it.    I  am  a  sceptic — an  infidel  on  this 

point    I  cannot  conceive  that  it  will  have  these 

u|my  eonsequences.    I  cannot  confide  in  as- 

nrooDfl  and  allegadons.    The  evils  that  attend 

v^  Be  In  extravagance  and  want  of  industry, 

■d  can  only  be  removed  by  assiduity  and 

Monoinj.    Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  by  gentle- 

■en,  that  these  things  will  happen,  because 

tta  administration  is  to  be  taken  from  us,  and 

fiteed  in  the  hands  of  the  luminous  few,  who 

will  My  different  attmtion,  and  be  more  stu- 

And^eareftil  than  we  can  be  supposed  to  be. 

Vltfa  rmpeat  to  the  economical  operation  of 
Ifto  Dsw  govenunent^  I  will  only  remark,  that 


the  national  expenses  will  be  increased — ^if  not 
doubled,  it  will  approach  it  very  near.  I  might, 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  illiberidity 
or  extravagance,  say,  that  the  expense  will  be 
multiplied  tenfold.  I  might  teU  you  of  a  nu- 
merous standing  army ;  a  great,  powerful  navy ; 
a  long  and  rapacious  train  of  officers  and  de- 
pendents, independent  of  the  president,  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  whose  compensations 
are  without  limitation.  How  are  our  debts  to 
be  discharged  unless  the  taxes  ore  increased, 
when  the  expenses  of  goverament  are  so  greatly 
augmented  ?  The  defects  of  this  system  are  so 
numerous  and  palpable,  and  so  many  States 
object  to  it,  that  no  union  can  be  expected,  un- 
less it  be  amended.  Let  us  take  a  review  of  the 
facts.  New  Hampshire  and  Khode  Island  have 
rejected  it.  They  have  refused  to  become  fede- 
rid.  New  York  and  North  Carolina  are  re- 
ported to  be  strongly  against  it.  From  high 
authority,  give  me  leave  to  tell,  that  New  York 
is  in  high  opposition.  Will  any  gentleman  say 
that  North  Carolina  is  not  against  it?  They 
may  say  so,  but  I  say  that  the  adoption  of  it, 
in  those  two  States,  amounts  to  entire  uncer- 
tainty. The  system  nmst  bo  amended  before 
these  four  States  will  accede  to  it.  Besides, 
there  are  several  other  States  who  are  dissatis- 
fied, and  wish  alterations.  Massachusetts  has, 
in  decided  tonns,  proposed  amendments;  but 
by  her  previous  ratification,  has  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Maryland  institute<l  a  com- 
mittee to  propose  amendments.  It  then  ap- 
pears, that  two  States  have  actually  refused  to 
adopt — two  of  those  who  have  adopted,  have  a 
desire  of  amending.  And  tliere  is  a  probability 
of  its  being  rejected  by  New  York  and  North 
Carolina.  The  other  States  have  acceded  with- 
out proposing  amendments.  With  respect  to 
them,  local  circumstances  have,  in  my  jadg- 
ment,  operated  to  produce  its  unconditional, 
instantaneous  adoption.  The  locality  of  the 
seat  of  government,  ten  miles  square,  and  the 
seat  of  justice,  with  all  tlK?ir  concomitant  emo- 
luments, operated  so  powerfully  witli  the  first 
adopting  State,  that  it  was  adopted  without 
taking  time  to  reflect.  We  are  told  tliat  nu- 
merous advantages  will  result  from  tlie  con- 
centration of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
United  States  in  one  happy  8i)ot,  to  those  who 
will  reside  in  or  near  it.  Prospects  of  profit 
and  emoluments  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  human  mind.  We,  sir,  have  no  such  pro- 
jects as  that  of  a  grand  seat  of  government  for 
thirteen  States,  and  perhaps  for  one  hundred 
States  hereafter.  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
have  their  localities  also.  New  York  lies  be- 
tween them.  They  have  no  ports,  and  are  not 
importing  States.  New  York  is  an  importing 
State,  and  taking  advantage  of  its  situation, 
makes  them  pay  duties  for  all  the  articles  of 
their  consumption :  thus,  these  two  States  being 
oblig^  to  import  all  they  want,  through  the 
medium  of  New  York,  pay  the  particular  taxes 
of  that  State.  I  know  the  force  and  efiect  of 
reasoning  of  this  sort,  by  experience.    When 
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the  impost  was  proposed  some  years  ago,  those 
States  which  were  not  imi>ortiDg  States,  readily 
agreed  to  concede  to  Congress,  the  power  of 
laying  an  impost  on  all  goods  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  continental  treasury.  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey  therefore,  are  influenced  by 
advantages  of  trade  in  their  adoption.  The 
amounts  of  all  imposts  are  to  go  into  one  com- 
mon treasury.  This  favors  adoption  by  the 
non-importing  States;  as  they  participate  in 
the  profits  which  were  before  exclusively  en- 
loyed  by  the  imi>orting  States.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  obvious  advantage  to  Connecticut, 
there  is  a  formidable  minority  there  against  it. 
After  taking  this  general  review  of  American 
affairs,  as  respecting  federalism,  will  the  honor- 
able gentleman  tell  me,  that  he  can  expect 
union  in  America  ?    When  so  many  States  are 

Eointedly  against  it ;  when  two  adopting  States 
ave  pointed  out,  in  express  terms,  their  dis- 
satisfaction as  it  stands ;  and  when  there  is  so 
respectable  a  body  of  men  discontented  in  every 
State ;  can  the  honorable  gentleman  promise 
himself  harmony,  of  which  he  is  so  fond  ?  If 
he  can,  I  cannot.  To  me  it  appears  unequivo- 
cally clear,  that  we  shall  not  have  that  harmony. 
If  it  appears  to  the  other  States,  that  our  aver- 
sion is  founded  on  Just  grounds,  will  they  not 
be  willing  to  indulge  us?  If  disunion  will 
really  result  from  Virginians  proposing  amend- 
ments, will  they  not  wish  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Union,  and  admit  us,  if  not  on  such  terms 
as  we  prescribe,  yet  on  advantageous  terms? 
Is  not  union  as  essential  to  their  happiness,  as 
to  ours?  Sir,  without  a  radical  alteration,  tlie 
States  will  never  be  embraced  in  one  federal 
pale.  If  you  attempt  to  force  it  down  men^s 
throats  and  call  it  union,  dreadful  consequences 
must  follow. 

Ue  has  said  a  great  deal  about  disunion  and 
the  dangers  that  are  to  arise  from  it.  When 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  union  and  dangers,  let 
me  ask,  how  will  his  present  doctrine  hold  with 
what  has  happened  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  that 
noble  and  disinterested  conduct  which  he  dis- 
played on  a  former  occasion  ?  Did  ho  not  tell 
us  that  he  withheld  his  signature?  Where 
then  were  the  dangers  which  now  appear  to  him 
BO  formidable?  He  saw  all  America  eagerly 
confiding  that  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
would  remove  their  distresses.  He  saw  all 
America  acting  under  the  impulses  of  hope,  ex- 
pectation and  anxiety,  arising  from  their  situa- 
tion and  their  partiality  for  the  members  of  that 
convention :  yet  his  enlightened  mind,  know- 
ing that  system  to  be  defective,  magnanimously 
and  nobly  refused  its  approbation.  He  was  not 
led  by  the  illumined — the  illustrious  few.  He 
was  actuated  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment ;  and  a  better  judgment  than  I  can  form. 
He  did  not  stand  out  of  the  way  of  informa- 
tion. He  must  have  been  possessed  of  every 
intelligence.  What  alterations  have  a  few 
months  brought  about?  The  internal  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  does  not  fluctu- 
ate.   It  is  immutable.    I  ask  this  question  as  a 


public  man,  and  out  of  no  particular  view.  I 
wish,  as  such,  to  consult  every  source  of  infor- 
mation, to  form  my  judgment  on  so  awful  a 
question.  I  had  the  highest  respect  for  the 
honorable  gentleman^s  abilities.  1  considered 
his  opinion  as  a  great  authority.  He  taught 
me,  sir,  in  despite  of  the  approbation  of  that 
great  federal  convention,  to  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  tliat  system.  When  I  found  my  hon- 
orable  friend  in  the  number  of  those  who  doubt- 
ed, I  began  to  doubt  also.  I  coincided  with 
him  in  opinion.  I  shall  be  a  stanch  and  £Eiith- 
ful  disciple  of  his.  I  applaud  tliat  magnanimity 
which  led  him  to  withhold  his  signature,  if 
he  thinks  now  differently,  he  is  as  free  as  I  am. 
Such  is  my  situation,  that  as  a  poor  individual, 
I  look  for  information  every  where.     'iC 

This  government  is  so  new,  it  wants  a  name. 
I  wish  its  other  novelties  were  as  harmless  as 
this.  He  told  us  we  had  an  American  dictator 
in  the  year  1781.  We  never  hod  an  American 
president.  In  making  a  dictator,  we  followed 
the  example  of  the  most  glorious,  magnani- 
mous and  skilful  nations.  In  great  dangers 
this  power  has  been  given.  Rome  had  fur- 
nished us  with  an  illustrious  example.  Amer- 
ica found  a  person  worthy  of  that  trust:  she 
looked  to  Virginia  for  him.  We  gave  a  dicta- 
torial power  to  hands  that  used  it  gloriously; 
and  which  were  rendered  more  glorious  by  sur- 
rendering it  up.  Where  is  tJiere  a  breed  of 
such  dictators?  Shall  we  find  a  set  of  Ameri- 
can presidents  of  such  a  breed  ?  Will  the 
American  president  come  and  lay  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  Congress  his  laurels  ?  I  four  there 
are  few  men  who  can  be  trusted  on  that  head. 
The  glorious  republic  of  Holland  has  erected 
monuments  to  her  warlike  intrepidity  and 
valor :  yet  she  is  now  totally  ruined  by  a  stadt- 
holder;  a  Dutch  president.  The  destructive 
wars  into  which  that  nation  has  been  j^unged, 
has  since  involved  her  in  ambition.  The  glo- 
rious triumphs  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  were 
not  so  conformable  to  the  genius,  nor  so  much 
to  the  true  interest  of  the  republic,  as  those 
numerous  and  useful  canals  and  dykes,  and 
other  objects  at  which  ambition  spurns.  That 
republic  has,  however,  by  the  industry  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  policy  of  its  magistrates,  sup- 
pressed the  ill  effects  of  ambition.  Notwith- 
standing two  of  their  provinces  have  paid 
nothing,  yet  I  hope  the  example  of  Holland 
will  tell  us  that  we  can  live  happily  without 
changing  our  present  despised  government. 
Cannot  people  be  as  happy  under  a  mild,  as  un- 
der an  energetic  government?  Cannot  content 
and  felicity  be  enjoyed  in  a  republic,  as  well  as 
in  a  monarchy,  because  there  are  whips,  chains 
and  scourges  used  in  the  latter  ?  If  I  am  not 
as  rich  as  my  neighbor,  if  I  give  my  mite,  mr 
all,  republican  forbearance  will  say,  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient. So  said  the  honest  confederates  of  Hol- 
land :  "  You  are.  poor ;  we  are  rich.  We  will 
go  on  and  do  better,  far  better,  than  be  under  an 
oppressive  government."  Far  better  will  it  be 
for  us  to  continue  as  we  are,  than  go  under  that 
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yit^  eneraetio  gorenunant  I  am  penoadad 
what  wa  honorabla  gentleman  bbjBj  ^^^ 
inarata  oonfederaciea  will  rain  na.  In  m j 
liwgment,  the  J  are  evib  nerer  to  be  thoiudbt  A 
till  a  people  are  driTen  bj  neoearitj.  When 
be  adu  mj  opinion  of  consolidation,  of  one 
power  to  reign  over  America^  with  a  strong 
tiaiid,  I  will  t»ll  him  I  am  peraoaded  of  the  rec- 
titude of  mj  honorable  mend's  opinion,  (Mr. 
Miacm,)  that  one  government  cannot  reign  over 
•0  eztanATe  a  country  as  this  is,  withont  abso- 
Yabb  deqK>tism.  Compared  to  such  a  oonsolida- 
tkm,  amall  confederacies  are  little  evils,  thoogh 
thsj  onglit  to  be  recnrred  to  hot  in  case  of  ne- 
€MBi^.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  de- 
tfntS^  They  could  exist  separated  from  the 
rat  of  America^  Maryland  and  Vermont  were 
not  overran  when  oat  of  the  confederacy. 
TbMigh  it  is  not  a  desirable  object,  yet,  I  trust, 
that  on  examination  it  will  be  foand,  that  Vir- 
pia  and  North  Carolina  would  not  be  swal- 
lowed op  in  case  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
bo Joinad  together. 

when  we  come  to  the  spiriC  of  domestic 
peaoa,  the  humble  genius  of  Virginia  has  form- 
ed a  government,  suitable  to  the  genius  of  her 
people.    I  believe  the  hands  that  formed  the 
Anoican  constitution,  triumph  in  the  experi- 
nat    It  proves  that  the  man  who  formed  it 
ai  pariiaps  by  accident,  did  what  design  could 
Ht  do  in  other  parts  of  the  world.    After  all 
yov  reforms  in  government,  unless  you  con- 
alt  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants,  you  will 
Dener  soMeed ;  your  system  can  have  no  dura- 
tion.   Let  me  appeal  to  the  candor  of  the  com- 
■Ittaa,  if  the  want  of  money  be  not  the  source 
of  aU  misfortunes.    We  cannot  be  blamed  for 
i0t  m^iring  JoUaTS.    Thls  want  of  money  can- 
lot  be  supplied  by  changes  in  government. 
Thfb  calf  possible  remedy,  as  I  have  before  as- 
Mtad.  ia  industry  aided  by  economy.    Com- 
pile the  genius  of  the  people  with  the  govem- 
Mot  of  ma  country.     Let  me  remark,  that  it 
ilood  the  severest  conflict,  during  the  war,  to 
wUeh  human  virtue  has  ever  been  called.    I 
edl  upon  every  gentleman  here  to  declare, 
whether  the  King  of  En^^and  had  any  subjects 
so  attaehad  to  hu  fiiunily  and  government — so 
hmX  aa  we  were.    But  the  genius  of  Virginia 
fldladttsfor  liberty;  called  us  from  those  be- 
loved andeannents  which,  from  long  habits,  we 
were  taag^t  to  love  and  revere.    We  entertain- 
ed fton  oar  earliest  infancy,  the  most  sincere 
iifBd  and  reverence  for  the  mother  country. 
Oir  partiality  extended  to  a  predilection  for 
bv  flustoms,  habits,  manners  and  laws.     Thus 
*— ^JTtil,  when  the  deprivation  of  our  liberty 
WH  tflampted,  what  did  we  do  ?    What  did 
thaHofaHof  Virginia teU  us?    "Sell  all,  and 
■mhaaa  liberty."     Thia  was  a  severe  conflict. 
ffi|ililliiaii  iiinilmn irnrr  tbnn  riitnr iiii  i1    Those 
bm^  and  the  genioa  of  Virginia,  landed  you 
OB  the  obore  of  fireedom.    On  this  awful 
lid  yon  want  a  federal  government? 
OH  ftdanl  ideaa  paaMaa  your  minds?    Did 
Meni  idaoa  lead  yon  to  the  most  splendid  vio- 
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tories?  I  must  again  repeat  the  favorite  ide% 
that  the  genius  of  Virginia  did,  and  will  aoain 
lead  us  to  happiness.  To  obtain  the  most  i^en- 
did  prize,  you  did  not  consolidate.  You  ac- 
complished the  most  glorious  ends,  by  the  a»- 
sistance  of  the  genius  of  your  country.  Men 
were  then  tau^t  by  that  genius,  that  they 
were  fighting  for  what  was  most  dear  to  them. 
View  the  most  affectionate  father,  the  most  ten- 
der mother,  operated  on  by  liberty,  nobly  stim- 
ulating their  sons,  their  dearest  sons,  sometimes 
their  only  son,  to  advance  to  the  defence  Of  hia 
country.  We  have  seen  sons  of  CincinnatuS| 
without  splendid  magnificence  or  parade,  goings 
with  the  genius  of  their  great  progenitor  Cin- 
cinnatua,  to  the  plough — men  wno  served  their 
country  without  ruining  it ;  men  who  had 
served  it  to  the  destruction  of  their  private 
patrimonies;  their  coimtry  owing  them  ama- 
zing amounts,  for  the  payment  of  which  no  ad- 
equate provision  was  then  made.  We  have 
seen  such  men  throw  prostrate  their  arms  at 
your  feet.  They  did  not  call  for  those  emolu- 
ments which  ambition  presents  to  some  imagi- 
nations. The  soldiers,  who  were  able  to  com- 
mand every  thinp:,  instead  of  trampling  on  those 
laws  which  they  were  instituted  to  defend,  most 
strictly  obeyed  them.  The  hands  of  justice 
have  not  been  laid  on  a  single  American  sol- 
dier. Bring  them  into  contrast  with  European 
veterans — ^>'oa  will  see  an  astonishing  superi- 
ority over  tlie  latter.  There  has  been  a  strict 
subordination  to  tlie  laws.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman^s  office  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  view- 
ing if  the  laws  were  administered  so  as  to  pre- 
vent riots,  routH,  and  unlawM  assemblies. 
From  his  then  situation,  he  could  have  fur- 
nished us  with  the  instances  in  which  licen- 
tiousness trampled  on  the  laws.  Among  all 
our  troubles,  we  have  paid  almost  to  the  last 
shilling,  for  the  sake  of  justice:  we  have  paid 
as  well  as  any  State ;  I  will  not  say  better.  To 
support  the  general  government  and  our  own 
legislature ;  to  pay  tlie  interest  of  the  publio 
debt),  and  defray  contingencies,  we  have  been 
heavily  taxed.  To  odd  to  these  things,  the  dis- 
tresses produced  by  paper  money,  and  by  to- 
bacco contracts,  were  sufficient  to  render  any 
people  discontented.  These,  sir,  were  great 
temptations ;  but  in  the  most  severe  conflict  of 
misfortunes,  this  code  of  laws — this  genius  of 
Virginia,  call  it  what  you  will,  triumphed  over 
every  thing. 

Why  did  it  please  the  gentleman,  (Mr.  Cor- 
biu,)  to  bestow  such  epithets  on  our  country? 
Have  the  worms  taken  |>ossession  of  the  wood, 
that  our  strong  vessel— our  political  vessel,  has 
sprung  a  leak?  He  may  know  better  than  I, 
but  I  consider  such  epithets  to  be  the  most  il- 
liberal and  unwarrantable  aspersions  on  our 
laws.  The  system  of  laws  under  which  we 
have  lived,  has  been  tried  and  found  to  suit  our 
genius.  I  trust  we  shall  not  change  this  happy 
system.  I  cani^pt  so  easily  take  leave  of  an  old 
friend.  Till  I  see  him  following  after  and  pur- 
suing other  objects,  which  can  pervert  the  great 
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objects  of  human  legislation,  pardon  me  if  I 
withhold  my  assent 

Some  here  speak  of  the  difficulty  in  forming 
a  new  code  of  Laws.  Young  as  we  were,  it  was 
not  wonderful  if  there  was  a  difficulty  in  form- 
ing and  assimilating  our  system  of  laws.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  would 
point  out  those  glaring,  those  great  faults.  The 
efforts  of  assimilating  our  laws  to  our  genius 
have  not  been  found  altogether  Tain.  I  shall 
pass  over  some  other  circumstances  which  I  in- 
tended to  mention,  and  endeavor  to  come  to 
the  capital  objection,  which  my  honorable 
firiend  made.  My  worthy  friend  said,  that  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  would  not  suit  a 
very  extensive  country ;  but  that  if  a  govern- 
ment were  judiciously  organized  and  limits  pre- 
scribed to  it,  an  attention*  to  these  principles 
might  render  it  possible  for  it  to  exist  in  an  ex- 
tensive territory.  Whoever  will  be  bold  to 
say,  that  a  continent  can  be  governed  by  that 
system,  contradicts  all  the  experience  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  work  too  great  for  human  wis- 
dom. Let  me  call  for  an  example.  Experi- 
ence has  been  called  the  best  teacher.  I  call 
for  an  example  of  a  great  extent  of  country, 
governed  by  one  government,  or  Congress,  call 
it  what  you  will.  I  tell  him  that  a  government 
may  be  trimmed  up  according  to  gentlemen^s 
fancy,  but  it  never  can  operate ;  it  will  be  but 
Tery  short  lived.  However  disagreeable  it  may 
be  to  lengthen  my  objections,  I  cannot  help 
tiJcing  notice  of  what  the  honorable  gentleman 
said.  To  me  it  appears  that  there  is  no  check 
in  that  government  The  president,  senators 
and  representatives,  all  immediately,  or  medi- 
ately, are  the  choice  of  the  people.  Tell  me 
not  of  checks  on  paper;  but  tell  me  of  checks 
fotmded  on  self-love.  The  English  government 
ia  fonnded  on  self-love.  This  powerful,  irre- 
nstible  stimulus  of  self-love  has  saved  that  gov- 
ernment It  has  interposed  that  hereditary  no- 
bility between  the  king  and  the  commons.  If 
the  House  of  Lords  assists  or  permits  the  king 
to  overturn  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the 
same  tyranny  will  destroy  them;  they  will 
therefore  keep  the  balance  in  the  democratic 
branch.  Suppose  they  see  the  Commons  en- 
croach ui>on  the  king;  self-love,  that  great, 
energetic  check,  will  call  upon  them  to  inter- 
pose; for,  if  the  king  be  destroyed,  their  de- 
struction must  speedily  follow.  Here  is  a  con- 
sideration which  prevails  in  my  mind,  to  pro- 
nounce the  British  government  superior,  in  this 
respect,  to  any  government  that  ever  was  in 
any  country.  Compare  this  with  your  Congres- 
sional checks.  I  beseech  gentlemen  to  consider 
whether  they  can  say,  when  trusting  power, 
that  a  mere  patriotic  profession  will  be  equally 
operative  and  efficacious,  as  the  check  of  self- 
love.  In  considering  the  experience  of  ages,  is 
it  not  seen  that  fair,  disinterested  patriotism 
and  professions  of  attachment  to  rectitude, 
have  never  been  solely  trusted  to  by  an  en- 
lightened, free  people  f  If  you  depend  on  your 
presidents'  and  senators*  patriotum,  yon  are 


gone.  Have  you  a  resting  place  like  the  British 
government?  Where  is  the  rock  of  your  salvA- 
tionf  The  real  rock  of  political  salvation  is 
self-love,  perpetuated  from  age  to  age  in  every 
human  breast,  and  manifested  in  every  action. 
If  they  can  stand  the  temptations  of  human 
nature,  you  are  safe.  If  you  have  a  good  pres- 
ident, senators  and  representatives,  there  is  no 
danger.  But  can  this  be  expected  from  human 
nature?  Without  real  checks,  it  will  not  suffice 
that  some  of  them  are  good.  A  good  president 
or  senator,  or  representative  will  have  a  natnnd 
weakness.  Virtue  will  slumber:  the  wicked 
will  be  continually  watching:  consequently  yoa 
will  be  undone.  Where  are  your  checks?  Yoa 
have  no  hereditary  nobility — ^an  order  of  men, 
to  whom  human  eyes  can  be  cast  up  for  relief: 
for,  says  the  constitution,  there  is  no  title  of 
nobility  to  be  granted ;  which,  by  the  by,  would 
not  have  been  so  dangerous,  as  the  perilous  ces- 
sion of  the  powers  contained  in  that  paper :  be- 
cause, as  Montesquieu  says,  when  you  give  titles 
of  nobility,  you  know  what  you  give;  but  when 
you  give  power,  you  know  not  what  yon  give. 
If  you  say,  that  out  of  this  depraved  mass,  yoa 
can  collect  luminous  characters,  it  will  not 
avail,  unless  this  luminous  breed  will  bo  propa- 
gated from  generation  to  generation;  ana  even 
then,  if  the  number  of  vicious  characters  wiD 
preponderate,  you  are  undone.  And  that  this 
will  certainly  be  the  case,  is,  to  my  mind,  per- 
fectly clear.  In  the  British  government,  there 
are  real  balances  and  checks;  in  this  system, 
there  are  only  ideal  balances.  Till  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  actual,  efficient  checks,  I 
will  not  give  my  assent  to  its  establishment 
The  president  and  senators  have  nothing  to 
lose.  They  have  not  that  interest  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  government,  that  the  king  and 
lords  have  in  England.  They  will  therefore  be 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  The 
constitution  will  be  as  safe  with  one  body,  as 
with  two.  It  will  answer  every  purpose  ci 
human  legislation.  How  was  the  constitntion 
<of  England  when  only  the  commons  had  the 
power?  I  need  only  remark,  that  it  was  the 
most  imfortunate  era  when  the  country  retnmed 
to  king,  lords  and  commons,  without  sufficient 
responsibility  in  the  king.  When  the  commoni 
of  England,  in  the  manly  lan^age  which  be- 
came freemen,  said  to  their  king,  yon  are  our 
servant,  then  the  temple  of  liberty  was  com- 
plete. From  that  noble  source  have  we  derived 
our  liberty :  that  spirit  of  patriotic  attachment 
to  one^s  country,  that  zeal  for  liberty,  and  thai 
enmity  to  tyranny,  which  signalized  the  then 
champions  of  liberty,  we  inherit  from  our 
British  ancestors.  Aiid  I  am  free  to  own,  that 
if  yon  cannot  love  a  republican  government, 
yon  may  love  the  British  monarcny:  for,  al- 
though the  king  is  not  sufficiently  responsible^ 
the  responsibility  of  his  agents,  and  the  eflSdeot 
checks  interposed  by  the  British  constitntion, 
render  it  less  dangerous  than  other  monarchieii 
or  oppressive  tyrannical  aristocracies.  What  are 
their  checks  of  exposing  accounts?     Their 
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dieoks  upon  paper  are  inefficient  and  nugatory. 
Otti  yon  searcii  yoor  president's  closet?    Is 
tlus  a  hmI  dieck?    We  ooght  to  be  ezceedingiy 
esntious  ia  giving  up  this  life,  this  sonl — our 
money — this  power  of  taxation  to  Congress. 
What  powerful  check  is  there  here  to  prevent 
fhe  most  extravagant  and  profligate  squander- 
ing of  the  public  money?    What  security  have 
we  in  money  matters?    Inquiry  is  precluded 
\j  this  constitution.    I  never  wish  to  see  Con- 
tress  rapplicate  the  States.    But  it  is  more  ab- 
horrent to  my  mind  to  give  them  an  unlimited 
tad  nnboonded  command  over  our  souls,  our 
liTea,  our  purses,  without  any  check  or  re- 
itraint.     How  are  you  to  keep  inquiry  alive? 
How  discover  their  conduct?     We  are  told  by 
thtt  P^P^r,  that  a  regular  statement  and  ac- 
ooont  of  the  receipts  and  ezpenditares  of  all 
^Uio  money,  shall  be  published  from  time  to 
time.    Here  is  a  beautiful  check !    What  time? 
Here  is  the  utmost  latitude  left.    If  those  who 
an  in  Congress  please  to  put  that  construction 
ipott  it,  the  words  of  the  constitution  will  be 
litiiified  by  publishing  those  accounts  once  in 
one  hundred  years.    They  may  publish  or  not, 
M  th^  please.    Is  this  like  the  present  despised 
qrileniy  whereby  the  accounts  are  to  be  publish- 
M  monthly? 

I  come  now  to  speak  something  of  requisi- 

tioDi^  which  the  honorable  gentleman  thought 

10  truly  contemptible  and  disgraceful.    That 

honorable  gentleman  being  a  child  of  the  Revo- 

btioD,  moat  recollect  with  gratitude  the  glorious 

cfteU  of  requisitions.    It  is  an  idea  that  must 

W  grateftil  to  every  American.    An  English 

MmymB  sent  to  compel  us  to  pay  money  con- 

tnry  to  our  consent.    To  force  us  by  arbitrary 

ad  tyrannical  coercion  to  satisfy  their  uu- 

limilrid  demands.    We  wished  to  pay  with  our 

•m  eonsentb     Rather  than  pay  against  our 

eoMenti  we  engaged  in  that  bloody  contest  which 

tenninated  so  gloriously.    By  requisitions  we 

|iy  with  our  own  consent;  by  their  means 

Ye  have  triumphed  in  the  most  arduous  strug- 

f/b  thai  ever  tried  the  virtue  of  man.     We 

mght  then,  for  what  we  are  contending  now — 

te  pvevent  an  arbitrary  deprivation  of  our  pro- 

Mrtj,  contrary  to  our  consent  and  inclination. 

I  dMU  be  told  in  this  place,  that  those  who  arc 

to  tax  ua  are  our  representatives.    To  this  I  on- 

•w,  that  there  ia  no  real  check  to  prevent 

ftair  mining  ua.    There  is  no  actual  responsi- 

KUtj.    The  only  semblance  of  a  check  is  the 

ii||itfiv6- power  of  not  re-electing  them.    This, 

dfy  ia  but  a  feeble  barrier,  when  their  personal 

htarati  their  amlntion  and  avarice  come  to  be 

.  lit  in  oontraat  with  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 

ala.    Afl  chacka  founded  on  any  thing  but  sclf- 

fcfi^  will  not  avttL    This  constitution  reflects, 

htha  BMMt  degrading  and  mortifyiuff  manner, 

•a  tha  virtue^  integri^  and  wisdom  of  the  State 

hMitaam:  it  preaoppoies  that  the  chosen  few 

V»fp  to  Ooogroae,  wUl  have  more  upright 

|nrt%  aod  more  eoUiditened  minds,  than  those 

vio  ara  mamhan  of  tna  Individual  le^slatures. 

ftiBooao  tiuit  tan  gaptlemen  shall  have  more 


real  substantial  merit,  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy,  is  humiliating  to  the  last  degree.  H 
sir,  the  diminution  of  numbers  be  an  augmenta- 
tion of  merit,  perfection  must  centre  in  one.  If 
you  hsjre  the  faculty  of  discerning  spirits,  it  ia 
better  to  point  out  at  once  the  man  who  has  the 
most  illumined  qualities.  If  ten  men  be  better 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy,  it  follows  of  ne- 
cessity that  one  is  better  than  ten— the  choice 
is  more  refined. 

Such  is  the  danscr  of  the  abuse  of  implied 
power,  that  it  would  be  safer  at  once  to  have 
seven  represontatives,  the  number  to  which  we 
are  now  entitled,  than  depend  on  the  uncertain 
and  ambiguous  language  of  that  paper.  The 
number  may  be  lessened  instead  of  being  in- 
creased; and  yet  by  argumentative,  construc- 
tive, implied  power,  the  proportion  of  taxes 
may  continue  the  same  or  be  increased.  No- 
thing is  more  perilous  than  constructive  i)Ower, 
which  gentlemen  are  so  willing  to  trust  their 
happiness  to. 

If  sheriffs  prove  now  an  over-match  for  our 
legislature;  if  their  ingenuity  has  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  our  laws,  how  will  the  matter  be 
amended  when  they  come  clothed  with  federal 
authority?  A  strenuous  argument  offered  by 
gentlemen  is,  that  the  same  sheriffs  may  collect 
for  tlie  continental  and  State  treasuries.  I  have 
before  shown,  that  this  must  have  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
federal  treasury  in  the  actual  collections,  and 
to  throw  all  deficiencies  on  the  State.  This 
imaginary  remedy  for  the  evil  of  congressional 
taxation,  will  have  another  oppresnive  operation. 
The  sheriff  comes  to-day  as  a  State  collector-i- 
next  day  he  is  federal — how  are  you  to  fix  him? 
Ilow  will  it  bo  possible  to  discriminate  oppreiK* 
sions  committeu  in  one  capacity,  fW>m  UioM 
perpetrated  in  the  other?  Will  not  his  in- 
genuity perplex  the  simple,  honest  planter? 
This  will  at  least  involve  in  difticulties,  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  legal  ingenuity. 
When  you  fix  him,  where  are  you  to  ])unish 
him  ?  For,  I  suppose,  they  will  not  stay  in  our 
courts :  they  must  go  to  the  federal  court ;  for, 
if  I  understand  that  paper  right,  all  controver- 
sies arising  under  that  constitution,  or  under 
the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  to  be 
tried  in  that  court.  When  gentlemen  told  ua 
that  this  part  deserved  the  lea«*t  exception,  I 
was  in  hopes  they  would  prove  that  there  waa 
plausibility  in  their  suggestions,  and  that  op- 
pression would  probably  not  follow.  Are  we 
not  told,  that  it  shall  bo  treason  to  levy  war 
against  the  United  States  ?  Suppose  an  insult 
offered  to  the  federal  laws  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  Philadelphia,  will  this  be  deemed 
treason?  And  shall  a  man  be  dragged  many 
hundred  miles  to  be  tried  as  a  criminal,  fSS^ 
having,  perhaps  justifiably,  resisted  an  unwar- 
rantable attack  upon  his  person  or  property? 
I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  federal  Juris- 
prudence ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  these  op- 
pressions must  result  fW)m  this  part  of  the  plan. 
It  ia  at  least  doubtfol,  and  where  there  is  evea 
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a  pqetibility  of  raoh  eyils,  ihej  ought  to  be 
guarded  against 

There  are  to  be  a  Damber  of  places  fitted  oat 
for  arsenals  and  dock-yards  in  the  different 
States.  Unless  you  sell  to  Congress  such  places 
as  are  proper  for  these,  within  your  8tate,  yon 
will  not  be  consistent  after  adoption ;  it  results 
therefore  clearly  that  you  are  to  give  into  their 
hands,  all  such  places  as  are  fit  for  strongholds. 
When  you  have  these  fortifications  and  gar- 
risons within  your  State,  your  legislature  will 
have  no  power  over  them,  though  they  see  the 
most  dangerous  insults  offered  to  the  people 
daily.  They  are  also  to  have  magazines  in  each 
State;  these  depositories  for  arms,  though 
within  the  State,  will  be  free  from  the  control 
of  its  legislature.  Are  we  at  last  brought  to 
such  a  humiliating  and  debasing  degradation, 
that  we  cannot  be  trusted  with  arms  for  our 
own  defence  ?  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween having  our  arms  in  our  own  possession 
and  under  our  own  direction,  and  having  them 
under  the  management  of  Congress.  If  our 
defence  be  the  real  object  of  having  those  arms, 
in  whose  hands  can  they  be  trusted  with  more 

Eropriety,  or  equal  safety  to  us,  as  in  our  own  ? 
f  our  legislature  be  unworthy  of  legislating 
for  every  foot  in  this  State,  they  are  unworthy 
of  saying  another  word. 

The  clause  which  says  that  Congress  shall 
*'  provide  for  arming,  organizing  and  disciplining 
the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them 
as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respect- 
ively the  appointment  of  the  officers,"  seemed 
to  put  the  States  in  the  power  of  Congress.  I 
wished  to  be  informed,  if  Congress  neglected 
to  discipline  them,  whether  the  States  were 
not  precluded  from  doing  it.  Not  being  favored 
with  a  particular  answer,  I  am  counrmed  in 
my  opinion,  that  the  States  have  not  the  power 
of  disciplining  them,  without  recurring  to  the 
doctrine  of  constructive,  implied  powers.  If 
by  implication  the  States  may  discipline  them, 
by  implication  also  Congress  may  oflicer  them ; 
because,  in  a  partition  of  power,  each  has  a 
right  to  come  in  for  part;  and  because  implica- 
tion is  to  operate  in  favor  of  Congress  on  all 
occasions,  where  their  object  is  the  extension 
of  power,  as  well  as  in  favor  of  the  States.  We 
have  not  one-fourth  of  the  arms  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  defend  ourselves.  The  power  of 
arming  the  militia,  and  the  means  of  purchasing 
arms,  are  taken  from  the  States  by  the  para- 
mount powers  of  Congress.  If  Congress  will 
not  arm  them,  they  will  not  be  armed  at  all. 

There  have  been  no  instances  shown  of  a 
voluntary  cession  of  power,  sufficient  to  induce 
me  to  grant  the  most  dangerous  powers:  a 
possibility  of  their  future  relinquishment  will 
not  persuade  me  to  yield  such  powers. 

Congress,  by  the  power  of  taxation,  by  that 
of  raising  an  army,  and  by  their  control  over 
the  militia,  have  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
purse  in  the  other.  Shall  we  be  safe  without 
either?     Congress  have  an  unlimited  power 


ov^r  both :  they  are  entirely  given  up  bj  ua. 
Let  him  candidly  tell  me,  where  and  when  did 
freedom  exist,  when  the  sword  and  purse  were 
given  up  by  the  people  ?  Unless  a  miracle  in 
human  affairs  interposed,  no  nation  ever  re- 
tained its  liberty  after  the  loss  of  the  sword 
and  purse.  Can  you  prove  by  any  argument- 
ative deduction,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  safe 
without  retaining  one  of  these?  If  yon  give 
them  up,  you  are  gone.  Give  us  at  least  a  plau- 
sible apology  why  Congress  should  keep  their 
proceeoings  in  secret.  They  haye  the  power 
of  keeping  them  secret  as  long  as  they  please ; 
for  the  provision  for  a  periodical  publication  is 
too  inexplicit  and  ambiguous  to  avail  any  thing. 
The  expression,  from  time  to  time,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  observed,  admits  of  any  exten- 
sion. They  may  carry  on  the  most  wicked  and 
pernicious  of  schemes  under  the  dark  veil  of 
secrecy.  The  liberties  of  a  people  never  were 
nor  ever  will  be  secure,  when  the  transactions 
of  their  rulers  may  be  concealed  from  them. 
The  roost  iniquitous  plots  may  be  carried  on 
against  their  liberty  and  happiness.  I  am  not 
an  advocate  for  divulging  indiscriminately  all 
the  operations  of  government,  though  the  prac- 
tice of  our  ancestors  in  some  degree  justifies  it 
Such  transactions  as  relate  to  military  opera- 
tions, or  affairs  of  great  consequence,  the  im- 
mediate promulgation  of  which  might  defeat 
the  interests  of  the  community,  I  would  not 
wish  to  be  published,  till  the  end  which  required 
their  secrecy  should  have  been  effected.  But 
to  cover,  with  the  veil  of  secrecy,  the  common 
routine  of  business,  is  an  abomination  in  the 
eyes  of  every  intelligent  man,  and  every  friend 
to  his  country. 

[Mr.  Henry  then,  in  a  very  animated  manner, 
expatiated  on  the  evil  and  pernicious  tendency 
of  keeping  secret  the  common  proceedings  of 
government,  and  said,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  other  free  nations.  The  people 
of  England,  he  asserted,  had  gained  immortid 
honor,  by  the  manly  boldness  wherewith  they 
divulged  to  all  the  world  their  political  disqui- 
sitions and  operations;  and  that  such  a  conduct 
inspireil  other  nations  with  respect.  He  illus- 
trated his  arguments  by  several  quotations.] 
He  then  continued : — 

I  ap])eal  to  this  convention,  if  it  would  not 
be  better  for  America  to  take  off  the  veil  of 
secrecy.  Look  at  us — hear  our  transactions. 
If  this  had  been  the  language  of  the  federtd 
convention,  what  would  have  been  the  result  ? 
Such  a  constitution  would  not  have  come  out 
to  your  utter  astonishment,  conceding  such 
dangerous  powers,  and  recommending  secrecy 
in  the  future  transactions  of  government  I 
believe  it  would  have  given  more  general  satis- 
faction, if  the  proceedings  of  that  convention 
had  not  been  concealed  from  the  public  eye. 
This  constitution  authorizes  the  same  conduct 
There  is  not  an  English  feature  in  it.  The 
transactions  of  Congress  may  be  concealed  a 
century  from  the  public  consistently  with  the 
constitution.    This,  sir,  is  a  laudable  imitation 
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of  the  tmuftetioDB  <tf  the  Spaniah  treatj.  We 
have  not  forgotten  with  what  a  thick  veil  of 
WKrtcj  those  tranaactiona  were  ooveredL 

We  are  told  that  tlus  goyemment,  colleotiTely 
taken,  is  witiiout  an  example;  that  it  is  nadon^ 
in  this  parti  and  federal  in  that  part,  See.    We 
maj  be  amnaed,  if  we  please,  bj  a  treatiae  of 
politioal  anatom J.    In  tne  brain  it  is  national : 
the  atamitM  are  federal — aome  limba  are  federal, 
othera  nadonaL    The  senators  are  voted  for  by 
tiie  State  legislatores ;  so  far  it  is  federal.    In- 
dividnala    choose   the  members  of  the   first 
branch;  -here  it  is  national    It^is  federal  in 
oonferring  general  powers,  bat  national  in  re- 
taining them.    It  is  not  to  be  supported  by  the 
SUte^-the  pockets  of  indiyidu^  are  to  be 
•eardied  for  its  maintenance.    What  signifies 
it  to  me,  that  you  have  the  most  curions  ana- 
tomical description  of  it  in  its  creation  ?  To  aU 
the  common  purposes  of  legislation  it  is  a  great 
eooaolidation  of  government.    You  are  not  to 
have  the  right  to  legislate  in  any  but  trivial 
eaies :  yon  are  not  to  touch  private  contracts : 
joa  are  not  to  have  the  right  of  having  arms  in 
your  own  defence :  yon  cannot  be  trusted  with 
dealing  out  justice  between  man  and  man. 
What  ahall  the  States  have  to  do  ?— Take  care 
of  the  poor,  repair  and  make  highways,  erect 
hridgea,  and  so  on  and  so  on.    Abolish  the 
State  legislatures  at  once.     What   purposes 
Aodd  they  be  continued  for?    Our  l^slature 
will  indeed  be  a  ludicrous  spectacle— one  hun- 
dred and    eighty  men    marching  in  solemn, 
fadcal  procession,  exhibiting  a  mournful  pi  oof 
of  the  loet  liberty  of  their  country,  without  tlic 
power  of  restoring  it    But,  sir,  we  have  the 
eoDsoIation,  that  it  is  a  mixed  government; 
that  is,  it  may  work  sorely  on  your  neck,  but 
70a  wul  have  some  comfort  by  saying,  that  it 
vw  a  federal  government  in  its  origin. 

I  b^  gentlemen  to  consider ;  lay  aside  your 
prgndieea — is  this  a  federal  government?  Is  it 
Aot  a  eonsolidated  government  for  every  pur- 
Mie  almost  ?  Is  the  government  of  Virginia  a 
State  government,  after  this  government  is 
id(^ited  f  I  grant  that  it  is  a  republican  gov- 
ermnent;  but  for  what  purposes?  For  such 
trivial,  domestic  considerations,  as  render  it 
anworthy  the  name  of  a  legislature.  I  shall 
tike  leave  of  this  political  anatomy  by  observ- 
ing, that  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever 
altered  into  the  imagination  of  man.  If  our 
p^tieal  diseases  demand  a  cure,  this  is  an 
oahMrd  of  medicine.  The  honorable  member, 
I  am  convinced,  wanted  a  name  for  it  Were 
joor  health  in  danger,  would  you  take  new 
BfldieiDef  I  need  not  make  use  of  these  ex- 
damationa;  for  every  member  in  this  committee 
■ist  be  alarmed  at  making  new  and  unusual 
aparimoita  In  goyenunent  Let  us  have  na- 
tnoal  eradit  and  a  national  treasury  in  case  of 
w.  Ton  never,  can  want  national  resources 
M  time  of  wir,  tf  tlie  war  be  a  national  one,  if 
it  be  neoeaaafj,  and  thia  necessity  be  obvious 
ta  the  meaoeat  euMwitj.  The  utmost  exertions 
win  be  naad  bgr  toe  people  0I  America  in  that 


caae.  A  republic  haa  this  advantage  over  a 
monarchy,  that  its  wars  are  generally  founded 
on  more  Just  grounds.  A  republic  can  never 
enter  iiito  a  war,  unless  it  be  a  national  war, 
unless  it  be  approved  o^  or  desired  by  the 
whole  community.  Did  ever  a  republic  fail  to 
use  the  utmost  resources  of  the  community 
when  a  war  was  necessary  ?  I  call  for  an  ex- 
ample. I  call  also  for  an  example,  when  a 
republic  has  been  engaged  in  a  war  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  its  people.  There  are  thousanda 
of  examples  where  tne  ambition  of  its  prince 
has  precipitated  a  nation  into  the  most  destruc- 
tive war.  No  nation  over  withheld  power 
when  its  obiect  was  just  and  risht  1  will 
hazard  an  observation :  I  find  famt  with  the 
paper  before  you,  because  the  same  power  that 
declares  war,  has  the  ability  to  carry  it  on.  la 
it  so  in  England  ?  The  king  declares  war :  the 
house  of  conmions  gives  the  means  of  carrying 
it  on.  This  is  a  strong  check  on  the  king.  He 
will  enter  into  no  war  that  is  unnecessary ;  for 
the  commons,  having  the  power  of  witii holding 
the  means,  will  exercise  tliat  power,  unless  the 
object  of  the  war  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
notion.  How  is  it  here?  The  Congress  can 
both  declare  war  and  carry  it  on,  and  levy 
your  money  as  long  as  you  have  a  shilling  to 
pay. 

I  shall  now  speak  a  little  of  tlie  colonial  con- 
federacy which  was  proposed  at  Albany.  Mas- 
sochuiietts  did  not  give  her  couHcnt  to  the  pro- 
ject at  Albany  so  as  to  consolidate  with  the 
other  colonies.  Hod  there  been  a  consolidation 
at  Albany,  where  would  have  been  their  char- 
ter? Would  that  confederacy  have  preserved 
their  charter  from  Britain  ?  The  strength  and 
energy  of  the  then  designed  government  would 
have  crushed  American  opposition. 

The  American  revolution  took  its  origin  from 
che  comparative  weakness  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, not  being  concentred  into  one  point 
A  concentration  of  the  strength  and  interest  of 
the  British  government  in  one  point,  would 
have  rendered  opposition  to  its  tyrannies  fruit- 
less. For  want  of  that  consolidation  do  we 
now  ei\joy  liberty,  and  the  privilege  of  debating 
at  this  moment  I  am  pleased  with  the  colo- 
nial establishment  Tlie  example  which  the 
honorable  member  has  produced  to  persimde  us 
to  depart  from  our  present  confederacy,  rivets 
me  to  my  former  opinion,  and  convinces  me 
that  consolidation  must  end  in  the  destruction 
of  our  liberties. 

The  honorable  gentleman  nos  told  us  of  our 
ingratitude  to  France.  She  does  not  intend 
to  take  payment  by  force.  Ingratitude  shall 
not  be  laid  to  my  charge.  I  wish  to  see  the 
friendship  between  this  country  and  that  mag- 
nanimous aUy  perpetuated.  Requisitions  will 
enable  us  to  pay  tlie  debts  we  owe  to  France 
and  other  countries.  She  does  not  desire  us 
to  go  from  our  beloved  republican  government 
The  change  is  inconsistent  with  our  engage- 
ments with  those  nations.  It  is  cried  out,  that 
those  in  opposition  wish  ^union«    This  ia  not 
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true.  They  are  the  most  strennons  friends  to 
it.  This  government  will  clearly  operate  dis- 
union. If  it  be  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  yon  are  going  to  disunite  and  dis- 
solve the  confederacy,  what  says  France  ?  Will 
slie  be  indifferent  to  an  event  that  will  so  radi- 
cally affect  her  treaties  with  us  ?  Our  treaty 
with  her  is  founded  on  the  confederation — we 
are  bound  to  her  as  thirteen  States  confederated. 
What  will  become  of  the  treaty?  It  is  said 
that  treaties  will  be  on  a  better  footing.  How 
80  ?  Will  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of 
Representatives  be  parties  to  them  ?  I  cannot 
conceive  how  the  treaties  can  be  as  binding,  if 
the  confederacy  is  dissolved,  as  they  are  now. 
Those  nations  will  not  continue  their  friend- 
ship then ;  they  will  become  our  enemies.  I 
looK  on  the  treaties  as  the  greatest  pillars  of 
safety.  If  the  house  of  Bourbon  keeps  us,  we 
are  safe.  Dissolve  that  confederacy — who  has 
you? — ^The  British.  Federalism  will  not  pro- 
tect yon  from  the  British.  Is  a  connection  with 
that  country  more  desirable  ?  I  was  amazed 
when  gentlemen  forgot  the  friends  of  America. 
I  hope  that  this  dangerous  change  will  not  be 
effected.  It  is  safe  K)r  the  French  and  Span- 
iards, that  we  should  continue  to  be  thirteen 
States ;  but  it  is  not  so,  that  we  should  be  con- 
solidated into  one  government.  They  have  set- 
tlements in  America ;  will  they  like  schemes  of 
popular  ambition  ?  Will  they  not  have  some 
serious  reflections?  You  may  tell  them  you 
have  not  changed  your  situation ;  but  they  will 
not  believe  you.  If  there  be  a  real  check  in- 
tended to  be  left  on  Congress,  it  must  be  left  in 
the  State  governments.  There  will  be  some 
check,  as  long  as  the  judges  are  incorrupt.  As 
long  as  they  are  upright,  you  may  preserve 
your  liberty.  But  what  will  the  judges  deterr 
mine  when  the  State  and  federal  authority  come 
to  be  contrasted?  Will  your  liberty  then  be 
secure,  when  the  congressional  laws  are  de- 
dared  paramount  to  the  laws  of  your  State, 
and  the  judges  are  sworn  to  support  them  ? 

I  am  constrained  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  absurdity  of  adopting  this  system,  and  re- 
lying on  the  chance  of  getting  it  amended  af- 
terwards. When  it  is  confessed  to  be  replete 
with  defects,  is  it  not  offering  to  insult  your 
understandings,  to  attempt  to  reason  you  out  of 
the  propriety  of  rejecting  it,  till  it  be  amended  ? 
Does  it  not  insult  your  judgments  to  tell  you — 
adopt  first,  and  then  amend  ?  Is  your  rage  for 
novelty  so  great,  that  you  are  first  to  sign  and 
Beal,  and  then  to  retract?  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  greater  solecism  ?  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to 
say.  You  agree  to  bind  yourselves  hand  and 
foot — for  the  sake  of  what?  Of  being  un- 
bound. Yon  go  into  a  dungeon — for  what? 
To  get  out.  Is  there  no  danger  when  you  go 
in,  that  the  bolts  of  federal  authority  sh^  shat 
you  in  ?  Human  nature  never  will  part  from 
power.  Look  for  an  example  of  a  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  power,  from  one  end  of  the 
globe  to  another — ^you  will  find  none.  Nine- 
tenths  of  our  fellow-men  have  been,  and  are 


now,  depressed  by  the  most  intolerable  slavery, 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  world ;  because  the 
strong  hand  of  power  has  bolted  them  in  the 
dungeon  of  despotism.  Review  the  present 
situation  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  u 
pretended  to  be  the  freest  quarter  of  the  slobe. 
Cast  your  eyes  on  the  countries  called  free 
there.  Look  at  the  country  from  which  we  are 
descended,  I  beseech  you ;  and  although  we  are 
separated  by  everlasting,  insuperable  partitions, 
yet  there  are  some  virtuous  people  there  who 
are  friends  to  human  nature  and  liberty.  Look 
at  Britain;  see  there  the  bolts  and  bars  of 
power ;  see  bribery  and  corruption  defiling  the 
fairest  fabric  that  ever  human  nature  reared. 
Can  a  gentleman,  who  is  an  Englishman,  or 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  English  history,  de- 
sire to  prove  these  evils  ?  See  the  efforts  of  t 
man  descended  from  a  friend  of  America ;  see 
the  efforts  of  that  man,  assisted  even  by  the 
king,  to  make  reforms.  But  you  find  the  faults 
too  strong  to  be  amended.  Nothing  but  bloody 
war  can  alter  them,  bee  Ireland :  that  coun- 
try groaning  from  century  to  century,  without 
getting  their  government  amended.  Previous 
adoption  was  the  fashion  there.  They  sent  for 
amendments  from  time  to  time,  but  never  ob- 
tained them,  though  pressed  by  the  severest 
oppression,  till  eighty  thousand  volunteers  de- 
manded them  sword  in  hand — till  the  power  of 
Britain  was  prostrate ;  when  the  American  re- 
sistance was  crowned  with  success.  Shall  we 
do  so  ?  If  you  judge  by  the  experience  of  Ire- 
land, you  must  obtain  the  amendments  as  early 
as  possible.  But,  I  ask  you  again,  where  is  the 
example  that  a  government  was  amended  by 
those  who  instituted  it?  Where  is  the  instance 
of  the  errors  of  a  government  rectified  by  those 
who  adopted  them  ? 

I  shall  make  a  few  observations  to  prove  that 
the  power  over  elections,  which  is  given  to  Con- 
gress, is  contrived  by  the  federal  government; 
that  the  people  may  be  deprived  of  their  proper 
influence  in  the  government^  by  destroying  the 
force  and  effect  of  their  suffrages.  Congress  is 
to  have  a  discretionary  control  over  the  time, 
place  and  manner  of  elections.  The  represent- 
atives are  to  be  elected  consequently  wiien  and 
where  they  please.  As  to  the  time  and  place, 
gentlemen  have  attempted  to  obviate  the  ob- 
jection, by  saying  that  the  time  is  to  happen 
once  in  two  years,  and  that  the  place  is  to  be 
within  a  particular  district,  or  in  the  respective 
counties.  But  how  will  they  obviate  the  dan- 
ger of  referring  the  manner  of  election  to  Con- 
gress? Those  illumined  genii  may  see  that 
this  may  not  endanger  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  to  my  unenlightened  understanding,  it 
appears  plain  and  clear,  that  it  will  impair  the 
popular  weight  of  the  government  Look  at  the 
Roman  history.  They  had  two  ways  of  voting : 
the  one  by  tribes,  and  the  other  by  centuries. 
By  the  former,  numbers  prevailed :  in  the  lat- 
ter, riches  preponderatea.  According  to  the 
mode  prescribed.  Congress  may  tell  you,  that 
they  have  a  right  to  make  the  vote  of  one  gen- 
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tleman  fco  as  far  as  the  votes  of  one  hundred  poor 
men.    The  power  over  the  manner  admits  of  the 
most  dangerous  latitade.    Thej  may  modify  it 
IS  they  please.    They  may  regulate  the  number 
of  votes  by  the  quantity  of  property,  without 
iuTolving  any  repugnancy  to  the  constitution. 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  this  trick  or  con- 
trivance, had  I  not  seen  how  the  public  liberty 
<tf  Rome  was  trifled  with  by  the  mode  of  voting 
by  oentories,  whereby  one  rich  man  had  as 
many  votes  as  a  multitude  of  poor  men.    The 
plebeians  were  trampled  on  till  they  resisted. 
Ilie  patricians  trampled  on  the  liberties  of  the 
plebeians,  till  the  latter  had  sphit  to  assert  their 
right  to  freedom  and  equality.    The  result  of 
the  American  mode  of  election  may  be  similar. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  I  have   gone 
through  the  regions  of  fancy ;   that  I  deal  in 
noisy  exclamations,  and  mighty  professions  of 
patriotism.    Gentlemen  may  retain  their  opin- 
ions; but  I  look  on  that  paper  as  the  most  fatal 
|to  that  could  possibly  be  conceived  to  enslave 
i  free  people.    If  such  be  your  rage  for  novelty, 
tike  it  and  welcome,  but  you  never  shall  have 


my  consent  My  sentiments  may  appear  ex- 
travagant, but  I  can  tell  you,  that  a  number  of 
my  fellow-citizons  have  kindred  sentiments; 
and  I  am  anxious,  if  my  country  should  coma 
into  the  hands  of  tyraimy,  to  exculpate  myself 
from  being  in  any  degree  the  cause ;  and  to  ex- 
ert my  faculties  to  the  utmost  to  extricate  her. 
Whether  I  am  gratified  or  not  in  my  beloved 
form  of  government,  I  consider  that  the  mor« 
she  is  plunged  into  distress,  the  more  it  is  my 
duty  to  relieve  her.  Whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult, I  shall  wait  with  patience  till  the  day  may 
come  when  an  opportunity  shall  offer  to  exert 
myself  in  her  cause. 

But  I  should  be  led  to  take  that  man  for  a 
lunatic,  who  should  tell  me  to  run  into  the 
adoption  of  a  government  avowedly  defective, 
in  hopes  of  having  it  amended  afterwards. 
Were  I  about  to  give  away  the  meanest  par- 
ticle of  my  own  property,  I  should  act  with 
more  prudence  and  discretion.  My  anxiety 
and  fears  are  great,  lest  America,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system,  should  be  oast  into  a  fatn- 
omless  abyss. 


% 


RICHARD   HENRY  LEE. 

Tee  name  of  Lee  oecnpies  a  prominent  and  honorable  position  in  the  political,  religions  and 
domestic  history  of  the  American  colonies.  Richard,  the  great-grandfather  of  Richard  Henrj 
Lee,  removed  from  England  to  Virginia,  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  the  lint,  and  after  making 
aeveral  voyages  to  his  native  country,  finally  settled  in  the  connty  of  Kortiramberland,  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers.  Daring  the  civQ  war  between  Ohariea 
the  ilrst  and  the  British  Parliament,  this  Richard  Lee,  and  Governor  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
condacted,  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  the  negotiations  conseqaent  upon  her  reustance  to  the  armed 
ships  and  troops  of  Cromwell,  which  had  been  sent  to  redoce  her  to  an  allegiance.  Unable  to 
defend  the  colony  against  this  force,  bat  refusing  fidelity  to  the  Protector,  they  consnmmated  a 
treaty,  in  which  Virginia  was  styled  an  *^  independent  dominion.''  On  the  death  of  CromweU, 
Lee,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  procured  a  declaration,  proclainung  Charles 
the  Second  "  Bang  of  England,  France,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Virginia,"  two  years  previons  to 
his  restoration.  For  this  manifestation  of  loyalty,  Charles,  after  he  was  restored  to  his  throne, 
ordered  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  be  added  to  those  of  England,  France,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
with  the  motto  '^  Bn  dat  Virginia  guintum,^^  After  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
arms  of  Virginia  were  quartered  with  those  of  England,  &c,  with  the  motto  ^^En  dat  Virginia 
guartam;^^  and  from  these  circumstances  Virginia  derived  her  title  of  *^  Ancient  Domini<m.'* 
In  gratitude  for  the  eminent  services  of  Mr.  Lee,  Richard,  his  second  son,  was  appointed  to  an 
honorable  and  influential  scat  in  the  king's  council  of  Virginia.  This  office  was  transmitted  to  Tho- 
mas, the  third  son  of  the  last  mentioned  Richard  Lee,  and  the  father  of  Richard  Henry,  the  sob- 
ject  of  the  present  sketch. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  was  bom  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1782,  in  Westmoreland  connty, 
Virginia.  At  this  period  there  were  very  few  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  colonies,  at  which 
the  higher  branches  of  education  were  taught,  therefore  young  Lee,  after  passing  a  few  yean 
under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  was  sent  to  England  to  complete  his  studies.  At  the  age  d 
mneteen,  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1760,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
fbr  some  time  resided  with  his  brother.  Although  at  this  time  he  passed  his  days  in  ease  and 
pleasure,  he  was  never  idle.  The  extensive  library  his  father  had  collected  was  his  resort,  and 
among  the  books  he  found  abimdant  resources  to  improve  his  intellect.  He  studied  with  pro- 
found admiration  the  classic  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  firom  the  story  of  their  patriotio 
and  republican  ages,  he  derived  that  extensive  fund  of  political  knowledge  which  he  so  snccess- 
fiilly  used  in  the  service  of  the  colonies,  in  after  life.  Thus  prepared,  Mr.  Lee  entered  upon  the 
field  of  public  action.  At  the  time  England  sent  troops  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies 
from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who  were  employed  by  France  to  carry  on  the 
*^ seven  years  war"  in  America,  Mr.  Lee,  on  their  arrival,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  volunteer 
aompany  to  Alexandria,  or  Belhaven,  on  the  Potomac,  and  tendered  his  services  to  the  unfortu- 
nate lateral  Braddock,  who  had  command  of  the  regulars.  T^e  general  deeming  the  services 
of  the  provincials  of  little  importance,  declined  to  take  them  under  Ids  command,  and  *Mr.  Lee 
returned  to  his  home.  This  occurred  in  1765.  In  1767  Mr.  Lee  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peaoe,  and  upon  a  petition  from  the  other  magistrates  to  the  govemori  lie  waa  made  preudcnl 
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of  the  court.    The  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Bnrgeflsea,  in  which  position  he 

became  thorooghly  versed  in  the  hiws  of  legislation,  and  the  roles  of  parliamentary  proceedings. 

For  a  l<Mig  time,  through  want  of  confidence,  and  natural  diffidence,  he  took  very  little  part  in 

debate ;  but  the  occasion  arriyed  when  he  rose  to  a  position  among  the  first  in  ability  and  elo- 

qoence.    A  bill  was  before  the  Hoose  ^^  to  lay  so  heavy  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  slaves,  as 

effectually  to  stop  the  disgraceful  traffic."    It  met  with  the  strongest  opposition.    Mr.  Lee  spoke 

in  Ikvor  of  the  imposition.    **  As  the  consequences,  sir,"  said  he,  *'of  the  determination  which 

we  must  make  in  the  subject  of  this  day's  debate,  will  greatly  affidct  posterity  as  well  as  our- 

adres,  it  surely  merits  our  most  serious  attention.    If  this  be  bestowed,  it  will  appear  both  from 

reascm  and  experience,  that  the  importation  of  slaves  into  this  colony,  has  been  and  will  be 

attended  with  effects  dangerous  to  our  political  and  moral  interest.    When  it  is  observed  that 

aome  of  our  neighboring  colonies,  though  much  later  than,  ourselves  in  point  of  settlement,  are 

now  far  before  us  in  improvement,  to  what,  sir,  can  we  attribute  this  strange  and  unhappy  truth  ? 

The  reason  seems  to  be  this — ^that  with  their  whites  they  import  arts  and  agriculture,  while  we 

with  our  blacks,  exclude  both.    Nature  has  not  particularly  favored  them  with  superior  fertility 

of  soil,  nor  do  they  ei\]oy  more  of  the  sun's  cheering  influence,  yet  greatly  have  they  out- 

itripped  us.    *    *    *    *    In  my  opinion,  not  the  cruelties  practised  in  the  conquest  of  Spanish 

America,  not  the  savage  barbarities  of  a  Saracen,  can  be  more  big  with  atrocity  than  our  cruel 

trade  to  Africa.    There  we  encourage  those  poor  ignorant  people  to  wage  eternal  war  against 

aadi  other;  not  nation  against  nation,  but  father  against  son,  children  against  parents,  and 

brothers  against  brothers ;  whereby  parental  and  filial  affection  is  terribly  violated ;  that  by  war, 

itealth  or  surprise,  we  Ohristians  may  be  furnished  with  our  fellow-creatures,  who  are  no  longer 

to  be  considered  as  created  in  the  image  of  Grod,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  equally  entitled  to 

Hbarty  and  freedom,  by  the  great  law  of  nature,  but  they  are  to  be  deprived,  for  ever  deprived, 

of  a&  the  comforts  of  life,  and  to  be  made  the  most  miserable  of  all  the  human  race.    I  have 

fees  it  observed  by  a  great  writer,  that  Christianity,  by  introducing  into  Europe  the  truest  prin- 

■  dplfls  q(  humanity,  universal  benevolence  and  brotherly  love,  had  happily  abolished  civil 

dtvaiy.    Let  us  who  profess  the  same  religion,  practise  its  precepts,  and  by  agreeing  to  this 

dntj,  convince  the  world  that  we  know  and  practise  our  true  interests,  and  that  we  pay  a 

pnper  regard  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity."    Mr.  Lee^s  eloquence  on  this  occasion 

taa  highly  applauded,  but  the  principles  he  advocated  were  not  popular,  and  the  bill  waa 

VQocted. 

The  next  important  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Lee,  was  the  exposure  of  the  frauds  and  corrup- 
tions pracdsed  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Robinson  was  a 
■an  of  immense  wealth  and  social  power,  and  was  very  popular  with  the  aristocratic  party,  of 
vbich  kt  was  a  member.*  These  circumstances,  together  with  that  of  his  occupying  the 
ipaaker^s  dhair  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  before  whom  Mr.  Lee  was  to  speak,  required  great 
boidacBa,  energy  and  sagacity  to  introduce  the  investigation  successfully.  This  he  accomplished 
vith  the  drill  of  a  master,  and  proved  clearly  that  the  treasurer  had  been  guilty  of  re-issuing 
ladaimed  treaaory  bills,  to  his  friends  and  favorites  to  support  their  extravagance ;  thereby  de- 
coding the  colony. 

When  Patrick  Henry  proposed  his  resolutions  in  1765,  against  the  Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Leo  lent 
tha  fbn  fierce  of  his  splendid  mind  and  eloquence  to  their  support  In  the  debate  upon  this  im<. 
portant  act  people  knew  not  which  most  to  admire;  the  overwhelming  might  of  Henry  or  tha 
TiilitloflB  persuadon  of  Lee.  Mr.  Lee  also  contributed  powerful  articles  against  the  "  odious 
ao^"  to  the  newsp^wra  of  the  day,  and  he  furnished  an  array  of  arguments  against  it  to  his  friends 
■  kEn^aad,  that  were  anffloient  to  tonvince  every  one  of  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  measure. 
Bis  letters  about  this  period  are  the  embodiment  of  energy  and  patriotism.  In  one  addressed 
to  John  Dickinaoo,  dated  July  26th,  1769,  in  speaking  of  the  declaratory  act  which  ac- 
the  vepealof  the  Stamp  Act,  as  a  Just  cause  of  compMut  to  the  colonies,  he  says  :-^ 


•  it  IMS  dwi  I  ■  S  JMtiM  fllTlrttfl  tlM  HooM  or  Bargimei.    Althongh  they  eonld  not  bo  aMotXy  termod  **wbig  «&d 
^*lbHI  Mia  MJIsi  iihfjBiittu  iiirt  lOjiuMliiiit    Ifr.  Leo  WM  a  flrmMd  ardent  repablieui,Utbe  MUM  In  whloh  that 
;  to  iVVlMI  t»  OMo  or  EiapdoB. 
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*'To  prevent  the  success  of  this  iii\jtist  system,  an  union  of  counsel  and  action  among  all  the  col- 
onies, is  undoubtedly  necessary.  The  politician  of  Italy  delivered  the  result  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience, when  he  proposed  the  way  to  conquest,  hy  divuion.  How  to  effect  this  union,  in  the 
wisest  and  firmest  manner,  perhaps,  time  and  much  reflection  only  can  show.  But  well  to  un- 
derstand each  other,  and  timely  to  be  informed  of  what  passes  both  hero  and  in  Great  Britain, 
it  would  seem  that  not  only  select  committees  should  be  appointed  by  all  the  colonies,  but  that  a 
private  correspondence  should  be  conducted  between  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  every  province."* 

Early  in  1769  Mr.  Lee  introduced  into  the  House  of  Burgesses,  resolutions  '^denying  the 
right  of  the  mother  coimtry  to  bind  the  colonies  in  any  case  whatever,"  and  firmly  remonstrated 
against  the  act  authorizing  the  crown  to  have  '^tho  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  transported  to 
England  to  be  tried  for  offences  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  the  colonies."'  These 
resolutions  were  considered  by  the  friends  of  the  Crown  as  seditious,  and  the  Governor  die- 
solved  the  House  so  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  their  adoption  by  that  body.  On  the  diaso» 
Intion  of  the  assembly,  the  members  convened  at  a  private  house,  where  they  drew  up  articles 
of  convention,  agreeing  not  to  import  or  encourage  in  any  way  British  manufactures,  while  the 
revenue  acts  remained  in  force.  In  the  enforcement  of  these  measures  Mr.  Lee  was  very  active. 
In  his  own  family  he  strictly  adhered  to  the  articles,  and  he  was  vigilant  in  watching  those  whom 
he  suspected  of  a  reluctant  acquiescence.  '^  To  the  domestic  loom  he  had  recourse  for  clothing 
for  himself  and  family,  and  for  *  wine  and  oil  ^  he  resorted  to  his  own  hills." 

The  years  1770  and  1771  passed  away  in  comparative  quiet.  Mr.  Lee  during  this  time  wisely 
persevered  in  the  course  he  had  marked  out;  continued  his  correspondence  and  widely  spread 
the  information,  respecting  the  probable  intentions  of  the  ministry,  which  he  was  continually 
receiving  from  England,  through  the  vigilance  of  his  brother,  Arthur  Lee.t  In  1772  Parliament 
determined  to  establish  in  the  colonies,  courts  with  admiralty  jurisdiction  and  powers.  By  this 
proceeding  trial  by  Jury  was  suspended,  and  the  property  and  lives  of  the  colonists  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  judges  who  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Mr.  Lee  opposed  this  mea- 
sure, in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  proposed  to  address  an  humble  petition  to  his  m^esty, 
which,  after  reciting  the  grievances  of  the  colonists,  should  pray,  *'  that  he  would  be  most  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  acts  passed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue 
in  America,  and  for  subjecting  American  property  to  the  determination  of  admiralty  courtfi| 
where  the  constitutional  trial  by  jury  is  not  permitted." 

On  the  assembling  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  fourth  of  September,  1774^  Mr.  Lee 
took  his  seat  in  that  body  together  with  George  Washington  and  Patrick  Henry,  who  with  him 
had  been  deputed  delegates  from  the  colony  of  Virginia.  In  this  august  assembly,  and  through- 
out his  Congressional  career,  Mr.  Lee  distinguished  himself  by  the  boldness  of  his  propositions, 

*  Bj  this  letter  it  appews  Mr.  Lee  devi5ed  a  plan  of  haying  oommitteea  of  oorreapondenoe  between  the  colonial  asMm- 
blies  and  of  private  corresponding  dnbe,  as  early  as  1763,  and  this  is  in  sopport  of  General  Gadsden  of  Booth  Carolina,  who^ 
a  few  years  previons  to  bis  death,  remarked  on  a  public  occasion,  that  Bichard  Henry  Lee  had  invited  him  to  become  a 
member  of  a  private  corresponding  society,  as  early  as  the  year  1768,  which  he  (Mr.  Lee)  was  endeavoring  to  establish  be- 
tween the  infloential  men  of  the  colonies.  Ho  stated  that  Mr.  Lee  described  his  object  to  be,  to  obtain  a  mntiud  pledg* 
from  the  members  to  write  for  the  public  Joamals  or  the  papers  of  their  respective  colonies,  and  converse  with  and  inform 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  their  rights  and  their  wrongs,  and  npon  all  seasonable  occasions  to  impress  npon  their  minds 
the  necessity  of  a  straggle  with  Great  Britain,  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  independence.— iSm  L^($  ^  Bichard 
Menry  Let^  voL  L  p.  64. 

t  Dr.  Arthur  Lee,  the  youngest  brother  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  was  bom  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  1740.  He  was 
•dncated  at  Edinburgh,  and  for  some  time  pursued  the  practice  of  medicine  at  that  place.  On  his  return  to  America,  he 
practised  his  profession  for  several  years  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  In  1766  he  again  went  to  London,  and  studied  law  in 
the  Temple,  at  the  same  time  beooming  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  William  Jonea,  the  learned  lawyer  and  able  historian. 
In  England  he  rendered  very  important  services  to  his  native  country,  by  sending  to  America  the  earliest  intelligeneo  of 
ttM  plLis  of  the  ministry.  In  1769  he  wrote  the  able  Jfbnitor's  UtUn^  and  a  fow  years  after  a  series  of  letters  appeared 
from  his  pen,  under  the  signature  of  **Juniu»  Am&ricanui.^  As  the  agent  of  Virginia  in  177fi,  he  presented  the  second  pe- 
tition of  Congress  to  the  king.  In  1776  he  went  to  Paria,  as  colleague  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  and  assisted  in 
negotiating  the  treaty  with  France.  On  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  sole  minister  to  the  French  Court,  Mr.  Le« 
ntnmed  to  America.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  which  trust 
he  executed  with  much  honor  to  himself  and  great  satislketion  to  his  country.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  tha 
Sapreme  Court  d  the  United  Statcii  in  February,  1790.  Two  years  afterwards  he  died.  His  Ufo,  by  B.  H.  Lee,  waa  p«b> 
Uahedlnl8» 
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and  the  energy  with  which  he  supported  them.    The  address  he  prepared  by  the  direction  of 
Congreas  in  1775,  on  behalf  of  the  twelve  United  Coloniea,  is  an  imperishable  evidence  of  hia 
patriotiam  and  eloquence.    The  important  motion  of  the  seventh  of  Jane,  1776,  *^  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ooght  to  be,  free  and  independent  States ;  that  they  are  ab- 
solved from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown ;  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
ind  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved,"  was  prepared  and  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Lee,  and  he  supported  them  in  a  brilliant  and  powerful  speech.    A  few  days  after 
the  introduction  of  this  motion  Mr.  Lee  was  caUed  home  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
which  circumstance  prevented  his  taking  his  seat  as  chairman  of  the  committee  upon  his  reso- 
lution according  to  parliamentary  rules.    Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  in  hb  place.    In  August 
he  retumed  to  Congress,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    The  following  June  he 
returned  to  Virginia.    Again  in  1778,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Congress,  and  for  the  next  two  yeara 
Tendered  eminent  services,  either  as  the  head,  or  a  member  of  important  committees.    In  the 
ipring  of  the  year  1780,  he  was  re-elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia.   The 
Toyal  troops,  defeated  in  the  north,  now  turned  their  operations  to  the  southward.    The  incur- 
ikua  of  the  enemy  upon  the  coasts  of  Virginia  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm 
and  danger,  and  the  small  fleets,  which  could  pass  up  the  rivers,  landed  troops  and  pillaged  the 
coontry.    Westmoreland,  the  county  in  which  Mr.  Lee  resided,  from  its  situation,  was  much  ex- 
posed to  these  distressing  incursions,  and  he  was  calFed  upon  by  the  State  to  take  command  of 
the  flulitia  and  repel  the  enemy.    In  thb  position  he  evinced  his  characteristic  judgment  and  ao- 
tintj,  annoying  the  enemy  on  their  approaches  and  making  excellent  arrangements  for  a  sue- 
eoiAd  defence. 

During  the  years  1780, 1781, 1782,  Mr.  Lee  remained  in  the  Assembly  of  his  native  State,  be- 
Berbg  that  his  services  would  be  more  profitable  to  his  country  in  that  position,  rather  than  in 
tiie  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies.  At  this  time  propoBitions  were  introduced  in  the  assem- 
Uf,  to  pay  debts  due  to  England;  to  make  paper  money  a  legal  tender ;  and  to  impose  a  tax  to 
niiport  the  clergy.  These  propositions  were  advocated  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Henry 
vtth  great  power.*  In  1 784  Mr.  Lee  again  retumed  to  Congress,  and  was  chosen  president  of  that 
Mj.  Under  the  Federal  Constitution  he  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  United  States 
Seoat^  in  which  assembly  he  fully  sustained  the  exalted  reputation  he  hod  early  acquired.  In 
1793  he  retired  altogether  from  public  life,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1794,  at  his  home  in 
Qantilly,  Virginia,  he  died  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
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Bj  a  reaolntion  of  Congress  passed  on  the 
third  of  June,  1775,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  pre|Mire  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Grait  Britain.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  R.  R.  Liv- 
inpton  and  Edmund  Randolph  composed  that 

^^B^^^,^^^^^^^^^^^— ^^W^^^^^W^^M^i^M^^^W^—W ^^^iM^^B^^^»^»^.M^B^^»^^»    -     ■  ■       ■  ^^^^^H^^^^ 

*  Ab  l^tarf  flnf  eompftriioii  of  the  omtIU  of  these  frest 
■m,  at  tUe  period  at  their  liTOi,  to  gf  Ten  by  a  correspondent 
If  the  Mthor  of  fbo  llUs  of  Patrick  Henrj.  **I  met  with 
fMitok  flemj  In  the  Aatembly,  in  May,  1788;  I  atoo  then 
■ct  with  Bldianl  Hewy  Iioe.  These  two  gentlemen  were 
(ks  gnat  lisuAon  ot  the  Hooie  of  Delegates,  and  were  almost 
mmttaaXij  oppond.  Then  wore  many  other  great  men  who 
lilaBgsi  to  that  bodljr,  hot  aa  orators  they  cannot  be  named 
vtth  BMiy  or  LatL  Ifr.  Lea  was  a  polished  gentleman.  He 
Wllait  Iha  OM  of  oaa  of  Ui  hands,  bat  hto  manner  was  jer- 
BiitaL  Bla  laignaia  vna  ahraya  chaste,  and,  al- 
■awlMt  to*  BonotoiMM^  Ui  ipeeehea  were  always 
,fst  fee  dlA  Bot  iBflik  yov  sanasa  or  oany  aw^ 


committee,  and  Mr.  Leo,  as  chairman,  drafted 
the  following  address,  which  was  adopted  by 
Congress  on  the  eighth  of  July,  1775,  and  for- 
warded to  England  in  charge  of  Mr.  Penn.f 

yonr  Judgment  by  storm.    Ilia  was  the  mediate  class  of  elo- 
qaenoe  described  by  Sollln  In  his  Belles  Lettres.   Ue  was  Uko 
a  beaatifhl  riTer  meandering  through  a  flowery  mead,  bat 
wliich  never  OTerflowed  its  bank&   It  was  Ilenry  who  was  the 
mountain  torrent,  that  swept  away  cTeiy  thing  before  it ;  it    . 
was  he  alone  who  thundered  and  lightened,  he  alone  attaine^'^^ 
that  sublime  species  of  eloquence  also  mentioned  by  BoOln.*  \^ 
t  There  were  two  addresses  flrom  the  colonies,  by  thdl^^ 
delegatea  in  Congress,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Brtttf%,i^; 
one  which  was  written  by  John  Jay,  in  accordance  with  i 
reaolTO  of  Congresa  of  October  11th,  1774,  and  the  one 
lected ;  prepared  in  accordance  with  a  reaolre  of  C«>ngreoB  ol 
Jnne8d,177&  The  dreomstance  of  there  being  two,  haaofta« 
cansed  debate  aa  to  their  anthorshipw-Aie  .AwnMiit  qrOiM- 
gr»$i,  ToL  L  pp.  19^  M,  79,  KM. 
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1%€  twelve  United  Colonics^  hy  thtir  delegates  in 
Congreu,  to  the  inhabitants  qf  Great  Britain: 

FrIEXD-S  CorXTRTMKX   AND   RRETnKEX  ! — l^V 

these,  and  by  every  other  appellation  that  may 
de!«ignutc  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  each  other, 
we  entreat  your  serious  attention  to  tliis  our 
second  attempt  to  ])revent  their  dissohition. 
Remeinbranoo  of  former  friendships,  pride  in 
fhe  glorious  arhievemcnts  of  our  common  an- 
cestors, and  alfection  for  the  heirs  of  their  vir- 
tues, have  hitherto  preserved  our  mutual  con- 
nection; but  when  that  friendship  is  violated 
by  the  grossest  injuries ;  when  the  pride  of  an- 
cestry becomes  our  reproach,  and  wo  are  no 
otherwise  allied  than  as  tyrants  and  slaves, 
when  reduced  to  the  melancholy  alternative  of 
renouncing  your  favor  or  our  freedom ;  can  wo 
hesitate  about  the  choice?  Let  the  spirit  of 
Britons  determine. 

In  a  former  address  we  asserted  our  rights, 
and  stated  the  ir^juries  w^e  had  then  received. 
We  hoped  that  tlio  mention  of  our  wrongs 
would  have  roused  that  honest  indignation 
which  has  slept  too  long  for  your  honor,  or  tlie 
welfare  of  the  empire.    But  we  have  not  been 

E3nnitted  to  entertain  this  pleasing  expectation. 
very  day  brought  on  accumulation  of  iiyuries, 
and  tlie  invention  of  the  ministry  has  been  con- 
stantly exercised  in  adding  to  the  calamities  of 
your  American  brethren. 

After  the  most  valuable  right  of  legislation 
was  infringed;  when  the  jjowers  assumed  by 
your  Parliament,  in  which  we  are  not  rep- 
resented, and  from  our  local  and  other  cironm- ' 
stances  cannot  Ik*  properly  represented,  render- 
ed our  property  precarious ;  after  being  denied 
tliat  mode  of  trial  to  which  we  bave  been  long 
indebted  for  the  safety  of  our  persons  and  the 
preservation  of  our  liberties;  at\er  being  in 
many  instances  divested  of  those  laws  which 
were  transmitted  to  us  by  our  common  ances- 
tors, and  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  code,  com- 
piled under  the  auspices  of  Roman  tyrants; 
after  those  charters,  which  encouraged  our  pre- 
decessors to  brave  death  and  danger  in  every 
shape,  on  unknown  seas,  in  deserts  unexplored, 
amidst  barbarous  and  inhospit^ible  nations,  were 
annulled;  when,  without  the  fonn  of  trial, 
without  a  public  accusation,  whole  colonies 
were  condemne<l,  their  trade  destroyed,  their 
inhabitants  impoverishe<l ;  when  soldiers  were 
encouraged  to  imbnie  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  Americans,  by  olfers  of  impunity;  when 
new  modes  of  trial  were  instituted  for  the  ruin 
of  the  accused,  where  the  charge  carried  with 
it  the  horrors  of  conviction ;  when  a  despotic 
^vcmment  was  established  in  a  neighboring 
-\  province,  and  its  limits  extended  to  every  i)art 
H'- ;" '  of  our  frontiers ;  we  little  imagined  that  any- 
Jlta.^;^  Ilifng  could  be  added  to  this  black  catalogue  of 
"*'  -linprovoked  injuries:  but  we  have  unhappily 
^  Iwen  deceived,  and  the  late  measures  of  the 
British  ministry  fully  convince  us,  that  their 
object  is  the  reduction  of  these  colonies  to  sla- 
very and  ruin. 


To  confirm  this  assertion,  let  us  recall  your 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  America,  since  our 
last  address.  Let  us  combat  the  calumnies  of 
our  enemies ;  and  let  us  warn  you  of  the  dan- 
gers that  threaten  you  in  our  destruction.  Many 
of  your  fellow  subjects,  whose  situation  de- 
prived tliom  of  other  supi>ort,  drew  their  main- 
tenance from  the  sea;  but  the  deprivation  of 
(mr  liberty  being  insuflicient  to  satisfy  the  re- 
sentment of  our  enemies,  the  horrors  of  famine 
were  superadded,  and  a  British  Parliament,  who, 
in  better  times,  wore  the  protectors  of  innocence 
and  the  patrons  of  humanity,  have,  without  (^ 
tinction  of  age  or  sex,  robbed  thousands  of  the 
food,  which  thev  were  accustomed  to  draw  from 
that  inexhaustible  source,  placed  in  their  neigh- 
borhood by  the  benevolent  Creator. 

Another  act  of  your  legislature  shuts  our 
ports,  and  prohibits  our  trade  with  any  but 
those  States  from  whom  the  great  law  of  self- 
preservation  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  we 
should  at  present  witiihold  our  commerce.  But 
this  act  (wliatever  may  have  been  its  design) 
wo  consider  rat lier  as  injurious  to  your  opulence 
than  our  interest.  All  our  commerce  terminates 
with  you;  and  the  wealth  we  procure  from 
other  nations,  is  soon  exchanged  for  your  super- 
fluities. Our  remittances  must  then  cease  with 
our  tnwle ;  and  our  refinements  with  our  afHu- 
ent'o.  We  trust,  however,  that  laws  which  de- 
prive us  of  every  Messing  but  a  soil  that  teems 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  liberty 
which  renders  the  enjoyment  of  them  becure, 
will  not  relax  our  vigor  in  their  defence.  We 
might  here  observe  on  the  cruelty  and  incon- 
sistency of  those,  who,  while  they  publicly 
brand  us  with  reproachful  and  unwortliy  epi- 
thets, endeavor  to  deprive  us  of  the  means  of 
defence  by  their  interposition  with  foreign 
lowers,  and  to  deliver  us  to  the  lawless  ravages 
of  a  merciless  soldiery.  But  happily  we  are 
not  without  resources;  and  though  the  timid 
and  humiliating  applications  of  a  British  minis- 
try should  prevail  with  foreign  nations,  yet  in- 
dustry, prompte<l  by  necessity,  will  not  leave  us 
without  the  necessary  supplies. 

We  could  wish  to  go  no  further,  and,  not  to 
wound  the  ear  of  humanity,  leave  untold  those 
rigorous  acts  of  oppression,  which  are  daily  ex- 
ercised in  the  town  of  Boston,  did  not  we  hope, 
that  by  disclaiming  their  deeds,  and  punishing 
the  perpetrators,  you  would  shortly  vindicate 
the  honor  of  the  British  name,  and  re-establish 
the  violated  laws  of  justice. 

That  once  populous,  flourishing,  and  commer- 
cial town,  is  now  garrisoned  by  an  army,  sent 
not  to  protect^  but  to  enslave  its  inhabitants. 
The  civil  government  is  overturned,  and  a  mili- 
tary despotism  erected  upon  its  ruins.  -  With- 
out law,  without  right,  powers  are  assumed  un- 
known to  the  constitution.  Private  proi)erty  is 
unjustly  invaded.  The  inhabitants,  daily  sub- 
jected to  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery,  are 
forbid  to  remove,  in  defiance  of  their  natural 
rights,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  com- 
pacts.   Or,  if  after  long  and  wearisome  solici- 
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tatioii,  a  pass  is  proonred.  their  effects  are  de- 
tained, and  even  those  who  are  most  favored, 
have  no  alternative  bat  poverty  or  slaveir. 
The  distress  of  many  thousand  people,  wantonly 
dsprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  a  subject, 
on  which  we  would' not  wish  to  enlarge. 

Tet  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  a  British 
fleet  (unjasUiied  even  by  acts  of  your  legisla- 
ture) are  daily  employed  in  ruining  our  com- 
Bierca,  seising  our  ships,  and  denriving  whole 
oommunities  of  their  daily  bread.    Nor  will  a 
regard  for  your  honor  permit  us  to  be  silent, 
while  British  troops  sully  your  glory,  by  ao- 
tioni,  which  the  most  inveterate  enmity  will 
not  palliate  among  civilized  nations,  the  wanton 
and  unnecessary  destruction  of  Cbarlestown,  a 
Iirge,  ancient  and  once  populous  town,  just  be- 
bn  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  had  fled 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  your  soldiery. 

If  still  you  retain  those  sentiments  of  com- 
ptaiion  by  which  Britons  have  ever  been  dis- 
tingmshed;  if  the  humanity  which  tempered 
tlie  valor  <^  our  common  ancestors  has  not  de- 
genenuted  into  cruelty,  you  will  lament  the 
ouieries  of  their  descendants. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  treatment? 
If  to  any  secret  principle  of  the  constitution, 
kt  it  be  mentioned ;  let  us  learn  that  the  gov- 
mment  we  have  long  revered  is  not  without 
iU  defscts,  and  that  while  it  gives  freedom  to  a 
pirt,  it  necessarily  enslaves  the  remainder  of 
tks  empirau  If  such  a  principle  exists,  why 
lor  am  has  it  ceased  to  operate  ?  Why  at  this 
tinsls  it  eaUed  into  action  ?  Can  no  reason  be 
anipied  for  this  conduct?  or  must  it  be  re- 
Mlred  into  the  wanton  exereise  of  arbitrary 
power?  And  shall  the  descendants  of  Britons 
timaty  sabmit  ^  ^^^  ^o,  sirs!  We  never 
will;  whi]0  we  revere  the  memory  of  onr  gal- 
Int  and  virtuous  ancestors,  we  never  can  sur- 
loder  those  glorious  privileges  for  which  they 
ingfat,  bled,  and  conquered.  Admit  that  your 
fleets  could  destroy  our  towns,  and  ravage  our 
tes-coasts;  these  are  inconsiderable  object$s 
things  of  no  moment  to  men  whose  boi^oms 

ew  with  the  ardor  of  liberty.  We  can  retire 
end  the  reach  of  your  navy,  and,  without 
lay  sensible  diminution  of  the  necessaries  of 
lin,  ei^joy  a  Inxnry,  which  from  that  period  yon 
win  want — ^the  luxury  of  being  free. 

We  know  the  force  of  your  anns,  and  was  it 
cdied  iarth  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  your 
ttuntry,  we  might  dread  the  exertion;  but  wiU 
Britons  fight  under  the  banners  of  tyranny? 
Will  they  counteract  the  labors,  and  disgrace 
flie  victoriM  of  their  ancestors?  Will  they 
iRfB  chaiaa  for  their  posterity  ?  If  they  de- 
leeod  to  this  unworthy  task,  will  their  swords 
'  ntain  their  edge,  their  arms  their  accustomed 
vigor!  Britona  can  never  become  the  instru- 
aanta  of  oppresrion,  till  they  lose  the  spirit  of 
ftwedom,  by  which  alone  they  are  invincible. 

Our  Miamica  charge  us  with  sedition.  In 
.idiat  doM  it  oonaiatt  In  our  refusal  to  submit 
tD  wwamntaUa  acta  of  injustice  and  cruelty  ? 
Ifao^ahgy  a  paM  in  your  hiatory  in  which 


you  have  not  been  equally  aeditious.  We  are 
accused  of  aiming  at  independence ;  but  how  is 
this  accusation  supported  ?  By  the  allegations 
of  your  ministers — not  by  our  actions.  Abused, 
insulted,  and  contemned,  what  steps  have  we 
pursued  to  obtain  redress?  We  have  cairied 
our  dutiful  petitions  to  the  throne.  We  have 
applied  to  your  justice  for  relief.  We  have  re- 
trenched onr  luxury,  and  withheld  our  trade. 

The  advantages  of  our  commerce  were  de- 
signed as  a  compensation  for  your  protection. 
When  you  ceased  to  protect,  for  what  were  we 
to  compensate  ?     — 

What  has  been  the  success  of  our  endeavors! 
The  clemency  of  our  sovereign  is  unhappily  di- 
verted; our  petitions  are  treated  with  indig- 
nity; our  prayers  answered  by  insults.  Our 
application  to  you  remains  unnoticed,  and 
leaves  us  the  melancholy  apprehension  of  your 
wanting  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  assist 
us. 

Even  under  these  cireumstances,  what  mea- 
sures have  we  taken  that  betray  a  desire  of  in- 
dependence ?  Have  we  called  in  the  aid  of  those 
foreign  powers  who  are  the  rivals  of  your  gran- 
deur ?  When  your  troops  were  few  and  de- 
fenceless, did  w^e  take  advantage  of  their  dis- 
tress, and  expel  them  our  towns?  or  have  we 
pennitted  them  to  fortify,  to  receive  new  aid, 
and  to  acquire  additional  strength  ? 

Let  not  your  enemies  and  ours  persuade  you 
that  in  this  we  were  influenced  by  fear,  or  any 
other  unworthy  motive.  Tlie  lives  of  Britona 
are  still  dear  to  us.  They  are  the  children  of 
our  parents,  and  an  uninterrupted  intercourse 
of  mutual  benefits  had  knit  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship. When  hostilities  were  conmienced — when 
on  a  late  occasion  we  w^ere  wantonly  attacked 
by  your  troops,  though  we  rej>ell<Ml  their  as- 
saults and  returned  their  blows,  yvi  we  lament- 
ed the  wounds  they  obliged  us  to  give;  nor 
have  we  yet  learned  to  rejoice  at  a  victory  over 
Englishmen. 

As  we  wish  not  to  color  our  actions,  or  dis- 
gnii^e  our  thoughts,  we  sliall,  in  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  truth,  avow  the  measures  we  have 
]}ursued,  the  motives  upon  which  we  have  act- 
ed, and  our  future  designs. 

When  our  late  petition  to  the  throne  pro- 
duced no  other  effect  than  fresh  injuries,  and 
votes  of  your  legislature,  calculated  to  justify 
every  severity ;  when  your  fleets  and  your  ar- 
mies were  prepared  to  wrest  from  us  our  prop- 
erty, to  rob  us  of  our  liberties  or  our  lives ; 
when  the  hostile  attempts  of  General  Gage 
evinced  his  designs,  we  levied  armies  for  our 
security  and  defence.  When  the  powers  vest- 
ed in  die  governor  of  Canada  gave  us  reason 
to  apprehend  danger  from  that  quarter,  and  we 
had  frequent  intimations  that  a  cruel  and  savage 
enemy  was  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  defcncelesa 
inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  we  took  such  meap 
sures  as  prudence  dictated,  as  necessity  will 
justify.  We  possessed  ourselves  of  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga.  Yet  give  us  leave 
most  Bolenmly  to  assure  you,  that  we  have  not 
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jet  lost  sight  of  the  ohjeot  we  have  ever  had  in 
view — a  reconciliation  with  yon  on  constitn- 
tional  principles,  and  a  restoration  of  that 
friendly  intercourse  which,  to  the  advantage  of 
both,  we  till  lately  maintained. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  apply  them- 
selves chiefly  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  As 
their  fashions  and  manners  are  similar  to  yours, 
your  markets  must  afford  them  the  conveni- 
ences and  luxuries  for.  which  they  exchange  the 
produce  of  their  labors.  The  wealth  of  this  ex- 
tended continent  centres  with  you;  and  our 
trade  is  so  regulated  as  to  be  subservient  only 
to  your  interest.  Ton  are  too  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect, that  by  taxes  (in  addition  to  this),  we 
should  contribute  to  your  expense ;  to  believe 
after  diverting  the  fountain,  that  the  streams 
can  flow  with  unabated  force. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  refuse  to  submit  to 
the  restrictions  on  our  commerce.  From  whence 
is  this  inference  drawn  ?  Not  from  our  words ; 
we  have  repeatedly  declared  the  contrary,  and 
we  again  profess  our  submission  to  the  several 
acts  of  .trade  and  navigation  passed  before  the 
year  1768,  trusting,  nevertheless,  in  the  equity 
and  Justice  of  Parliament,  that  such  of  them 
as,  upon  cool  and  impartial  consideration,  shall 
appear  to  have  imposed  unnecessary  or  griev- 
ous restrictions,  will,  at  some  happier  period,  be 
repealed  or  altered.  And  we  cheerfully  consent 
to  the  operation  of  such  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  as  shall  be  restrained  to  the  regula- 
tion of  our  external  commerce,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
whole  empire  to  the  mother  country,  and  the 
commercial  benefits  of  its  respective  members ; 
excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or 
External,  for  raising  a  revenue  on  the  subjects 
in  America  without  their  consent. 

It  is  alleged  that  we  contribute  nothing  to 
the  common  defence.  To  this  we  answer,  that 
the  advantages  which  Great  Britain  receives 
from  the  monopoly  of  our  trade,  far  exceed  our 
proportion  of  the  expense  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  But  should  these  advantages  be  in- 
adequate thereto,  let  the  restrictions  on  our 
trade  be  removed,  and  we  will  cheerfully  con- 
tribute such  proportion  when  constitutionally 
required. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  British 
Constitution,  that  every  man  should  have  at 
least  a  representative  share  in  the  formation  of 
those  laws  by  which  he  is  bound.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  regulation  of  our  internal  police 
by  a  British  Parliament,  who  are,  and  ever  will 
be,  unacquainted  with  our  local  circumstances, 
must  be  always  inconvenient,  and  frequently 
oppressive,  working  our  wrong,  without  yield- 
ing any  possible  advantage  to  yon. 

A  plan  of  accommodation  (as  it  has  been  ab- 
surdly called)  has  been  proposed  by  your  min- 
isters to  our  respective  assemblies.  Were  this 
proposal  free  fh)m  every  other  objection  but 
that  which  arises  from  the  time  of  the  offer,  it 
would  not  be  unexceptionable.  Can  men  de- 
liberate with  the  bayonet  at  their  breast  f   Can 


they  treat  with  freedom^  while  their  towns  are 
sacked;  when  daily  instances  of  injustice  and 
oppression  disturb  the  slower  operations  of  rea- 
son? 

If  this  proposal  is  really  such  as  you  would 
offer,  and  we  accept,  why  was  it  delayed  till 
the  nation  was  put  to  useless  expense,  and  we 
were  reduced  to  our  present  melancholy  situa- 
tion? If  it  holds  forth  nothing,  why  was  it 
proposed  ?  unless,  indeed,  to  deceive  you  into 
a  belief  that  we  were  unwilling  to  listen  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation.  But  what  is  submit- 
ted to  our  consideration  ?  We  contend  for  the 
disposal  of  our  property.  We  are  told  that  our 
demand  is  unreasonable — ^that  our  Assemblies 
may  indeed  collect  our  money,  but  that  they 
must  at  the  same  time  offer,  not  what  your  ex- 
igencies or  ours  may  require,  but  so  much  as 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  a  minister,  and  enable  him  to  provide  for  fa- 
vorites and  dependants.  A  recurrence  to  your 
own  treasury  will  convince  you  how  little  of 
the  money  already  extorted  from  us,  has  been 
applied  to  the  relief  of  your  burthens.  To  sup- 
pose that  we  would  thus  grasp  the  shadow,  and 
give  up  the  substance,  is  adding  insult  to  iigu- 
ries. 

Wo  have  nevertheless  again  presented  an 
humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  our  sovereign ; 
and  to  remove  every  imputation  of  obstinacy, 
have  requested  his  majesty  to  direct  some  mode 
by  which  the  united  applications  of  his  faithful 
colonists  may  be  improved  into  a  happy  and 
permanent  reconciliation.  We  are  willing  to 
treat  on  such  terms  as  can  alone  render  an 
accommodation  lasting;  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves, that  our  pacific  endeavors  will  be  at- 
tended with  a  removal  of  ministerial  troops, 
and  a  repeal  of  those  laws,  of  the  operation  of 
which  we  complain,  on  the  one  part,  and  a 
disbanding  of  our  army,  and  a  dissolution  of 
our  commercial  associations,  on  the  other. 

Yet,  conclude  not  from  this  that  we  propose 
to  surrender  our  property  into  the  hands  of 
your  ministry,  or  vest  your  Parliament  with  a 
power  which  may  terminate  in  our  destruction. 
The  great  bulwarks  of  our  constitution  we  have 
desired  to  maintain  by  every  temperate,  by 
every  peaceable  means;  but  your  ministers 
(equal  foes  to  British  and  American  freedom) 
have  added  to  their  former  oppressions  an 
attempt  to  reduce  us,  by  the  sword,  to  a  base 
and  abject  submission.  On  the  sword,  there- 
fore, we  are  compelled  to  rely  for  protection. 
Should  victory  declare  in  your  favor,  yet  men 
trained  to  arms  from  their  infancy,  and  animated 
by  the  love  of  liberty,  will  afford  neither  a 
cheap  nor  easy  conquest.  Of  this,  at  least,  we 
are  assured,  that  our  struggle  will  be  glorious, 
our  success  certain ;  since,  even  in  death  we 
shall  find  that  freedom  which  in  life  you  forbid 
us  to  enjoy. 

Let  us  now  ask,  what  advantages  are  to  at- 
tend our  reduction  ?  The  trade  of  a  ruined  and 
desolate  country  is  always  inconsiderable,  its 
revenue  trifling ;  the  expense  of  subjecting  and 
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retailing  it  In  rabjection,  oerUin  and  inevitable. 
What  then  remains  but  the  gratification  of  an 
Ul-jadged  pride,  or  tiie  hope  of  rendering  us 
sabservient  to  designs  on  your  liberty! 

Soldiers  who  have  sheathed  their  swords  in 
the  bowels  of  their  American  brethren,  will 
not  draw  them  with  more  reluctance  against 
jon.  When  too  late,  jou  may  lament  the  loss 
of  that  freedom  which  we  exhort  you,  while 
itill  in  your  power,  to  preserve. 

On  the  otner  hand,  should  you  prove  un- 
nccesaful;  should  that  connection  which  we 
most  ardently  wish  to  maintain,  be  dissolved ; 
ihould  jour  ministers  exhaust  your  treasures, 
md  waste  the  blood  of  .your  countrymen  in 
Tun  attempts  on  our  liberty,  do  they  not  deli- 
Ter  you,  weak  and  defenceless,  to  your  natural 
viemieBf 

Since,  then,  jour  liberty  must  be  the  price 
of  your  victories,  your  ruin  of  your  defeat, — 
whit  blind  fstality  can  urge  you  to  a  pursuit 
dertmctive  of  all  that  Britons  hold  dear  ? 

If  yon  have  no  regard  to  the  connection 
which  has  for  ages  subsisted  between  us;  if 
JOB  have  forgotuie  wounds  we  have  received 
fitting  bj  jonr  aide  for  the  extension  of  the 


empire ;  if  our  commerce  is  not  an  object  below 
your  consideration;  if  justice  and  humanity 
have  lost  their  influence  on  your  hearts,  still 
motives  are  not  wanting  to  excite  your  indigna- 
tion at  the  measures  now  pursued.  Your 
wealth,  your  honor,  your  liberty  are  at  stake. 

Notwithstanding  the  distress  to  which  we 
are  reduced,  we  sometimes  forget  our  own 
afflictions,  to  anticipate  and  sympathize  in 
yours.  We  grieve  that  rash  and  inconsiderate 
counsels  should  precipitate  the  destruction  of 
an  empire,  whicn  has  been  the  envy  and  ad- 
miration of  ages;  and  call  God  to  witness!  that 
we  would  part  with  our  property,  endanger 
our  lives,  and  sacrifice  every  tiling  but  liberty, 
to  redeem  you  from  ruin. 

A  cloud  hangs  over  your  heads  and  ours: 
ere  this  reaches  you,  it  may  probably  burst 
upon  us ;  let  us,  then  (before  the  remembrance 
of  former  kindness  is  obliterated),  once  mora 
repeat  those  appellations  which  are  ever  grate- 
ful in  our  ears ;  let  us  entreat  Heaven  to  avert 
our  ruin,  and  the  destruction  that  threatens 
our  friends,  brethren  and  countrymen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
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Thb  ancefitora  of  William  Henrj  DraTton  came  originally  from  NorthamptoDBhirey  in  Eng- 
land. Thomas  Drayton,  his  grandfather,  emigrated  from  the  island  of  Barhadoes,  in  company 
with  Sir  John  Teamans  and  others,  in  the  year  1671,  and  settled  in  South  Carolina.  William 
Henry,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  a  son  of  John  Drayton,  of  Drayton  H|dl,  on  Ash- 
ley river,  at  which  place  he  was  bom  some  time  in  the  month  of  September,  1742.  In  1768,  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years,  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  England,  nnder  the  protection  of  Ghiet 
Justice  Pinokney,  who  had  resigned  his  scat  on  the  bench  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  removing 
with  his  family  to  the  mother  country.  Under  the  guidance  and  care  of  this  worthy  gentle- 
man, and  in  companionship  with  his  sons,  Charles  Cotesworth  and  Thomas  Pinckney,  young 
Drayton  pursued  his  studies  at  Westnunster  school,  in  London,  until  the  fall  of  1761,  when  he 
entered  the  University  of  Oxford.  After  prosecuting  his  studies  at  this  place  for  nearly  three 
years,  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  at  onc«  entered  upon  a  course  of  general  read- 
ing, and  applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  the  study  of  ancient  and  modem  histories,  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  the  rights  of  his  own  country.  In  the  year  1764,  he  was  married  to 
Hiss  Golightly,  a  young  lady  of  fortune  and  rare  endowments,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and 
daughter. 

In  1769  the  important  and  serious  questions  which  agitated  the  provinces,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Drayton,  and  the  same  year,  under  the  signature  of  Freeman^  he  opposed  ^*  the  mode 
of  enforcing  associations,  which  he  deemed  encroachments  on  his  private  rights  of  freedom.** 
By  this  opposition  he  became  involved  in  an  animated  controversy  with  the  celebrated  Christo- 
pher Gadsden.  Soon  after  this  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  favorably  received  by  British 
court  and  nobility;  and  in  Febroary,  1771,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  the  Privy  Council 
of  South  Carolina,  in  which  body  he  took  his  seat  in  April,  1772.  On  the  decease  of  Judge 
Hurray,  in  1774,  he  was  placed  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Bull  in  the  position  of  assistant  Judge 
of  the  province,  "  until  his  migesty's  pleasure  should  be  known."  The  energy  and  independence 
manifested  by  Judge  Drayton  in  this  position,  excited  the  ill  will  of  the  chief  justice  and  some  of  the 
assistant  judges,  and  the  appearance,  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  of  his  address,  To  the  deputite  of  North 
America,  auembled  in  the  High  Court  of  Congreu  at  Philadelphia*  exposed  him  in  the  council 
to  an  open  manifestation  of  their  displeasure,  and  finally  to  removal  from  the  bench  and  counciL 
This  persecution  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  from  that  time  he  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  amongst  them.  He  was  elected  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  1775,  and  the  same  year  ascended  to  the  presidency  of  that  assembly,  in  which  office  he 
remained  while  that  congress  existed. 

On  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina,  in  March,  1776,  Judge  Drayton  was 
ohosen  chief  Justice  of  the  colony.  The  courts  were  opened  after  the  organization  of  govern- 
ment, under  that  constitution,  when,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,  1776,  Chief  Justice  Dray- 
ton, in  the  presence  of  the  associate  Judges,  delivered  his  celebrated  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury; 

•  <•  In  tlilg  •ddntB,**  Mys  Dr.  Banuaj,  "he  stated  the  grieTtncee  of  Ameriee,  ud  drew  up  a  bill  oi  Axnerleaa  ii|^ti» 
Thlt  wai  well  recelTed.    It  wihelaatlally  chalked  oat  the  line  of  condact  adopted  hy  Oongw  then  In  eeirioB.** 
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tfnAaetionrepk/tBwfi^  In  additioii  to  tiM 

<Miifge  of  arduoiis  offioiil  datiei,  he  wrote  aeveral  powerful  addretnee  expoting  the  oomip- 
te  of  the  ministrj,  and  enooaragfaig  his  fellow-<dtLEeiis  to  assert  and  vindicate  their  natural 
ri^ts.  Among  these  is  one  nnder  the  signature  of  A  OaroUniany  in  answer  to  the  "Deolara- 
tioa  of  Lord  and  General  Howe,  published  at  New  York,  on  the  nineteenth  (^  September,  1776, 
M  oonmiissioners  for  restoring  peace  to  his  Mi^esty's  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  North  Amer- 
ica,*^ &c  In  this  answer  he  points  out  the  insinceritj  of  the  commissioners*  proposals,  and  the 
wickedness  of  their  intentions.  ^  Yoor  Excellencies,"  says  he,  *^ '  think  fit  to  declare,'  that  jon 
ire  desirous  *  of  restoring  the  public  tranquillity.'  But  is  the  end  your  Excellencies  aim  at 
oar  honor  and  advantage  f  Is  it  to  give  a  free  scope  to  our  natural  growth  ?  Is  it  to  confirm 
to  OS  our  rights  by  the  law  of  nature  ?  No !  it  is  to  cover  us  with  infamy.  It  is  to  chill  the 
sap,  snd  check  the  luxuriance  of  our  imperial  plant.  It  is  to  deprive  us  of  our  natural  equality 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  ^  mtabliihing^  eYerj  State  *  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire.'  In 
short,  your  Excellencies  invite  men  of  common  sense,  to  exchange  an  independent  station  for  a 
Nnrile  and  dangerous  dependence !  But,  when  we  recollect  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  has, 
frcm  the  throne,  declared  his  ^firm  and  steadfast  resolutions  to  withstand  every  attempt  to 
fcsken  or  impur  the  supreme  authority  of  that  legislature  over  all  the  dominions  of  his  crown : ' 
tint  his  hirelings  in  Parliament  and  tools  in  office,  abhorred  by  the  English  nation,  have  echoed 
the  HDtiment ; '  and  that  America,  for  ten  years,  has  experienced  that  king's  total  want  of  can- 
dor, hnmanity,  and  Justice — it  is,  I  confess,  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  your  Excellencies  can  sub- 
mit to  appear  so  lost  to  decency  as  to  hold  out  subjection  as  the  only  condition  of  peace ;  and 
thityoa  oonld  condescend  to  sully  your  personal  honor,  by  inviting  us  to  trust  a  government  in 
vhidi  yoQ  are  conscious  we  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  place  any  confidence — a  government 
thit  yoa  are  sensible  has  been,  now  is,  and  ever  must  be  jealous  of  our  prosperity  and  natural 
growth — a  government  that  you  know  is  absolutely  abandoned  to  corruption  t  Take  it  not 
uniii^  if  I  hint  to  your  Excellencies,  that  your  very  appearing  in  support  of  such  a  proposal, 
fiiniilies  cause  to  doubt  even  of  your  integrity ;  and  to  reject  your  allurements,  least  they 
deooj  us  into  slaveiy.  The  declaration  says,  *  the  king  is  most  graciously  pleased  to  direct  a 
mkien  of  such  of  his  royal  instructions  to  his  governors,'  &c.  *  and  to  concur  in  the  retisal  of 
lO  ictB  by  which  his  Mi^esty's  subjects  may  think  themselves  aggrieved.'  But  what  of  all 
thisf  Your  Excellencies  have  not  told  the  people,  who  *  think  themselves  aggrieved,'  that  they 
ire  to  be  a  party  in  the  revision.  You  have  not  even  told  them  who  are  to  be  revisers.  If  you 
hid,  it  would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  you  have  not,  and  cannot  tell  them  and  engage 
to  trok  anj  of  the  instructions  and  acts,  being  revised,  shall  be  revoked,  and  repealed ;  par- 
tkiHarly  tkoee  by  which  the  people  *  may  think  themselves  aggrieved.'  But,  if  such  are  not  to  be 
npasled,  why  have  you  mentioned  ^  think  themeehea  aggrieved  f '  If  they  are  intended  to  be 
repelled,  why  did  not  your  Excellencies  come  to  the  point  at  once  and  say  so?  It  is  evident 
Toor  ExoeiQencies  are  by  your  superiors  precipitated  into  a  dilemma.  You  have  not  been  accus- 
tomid  to  dirty  Jobs,  and  plain  dealing  does  not  accord  with  your  instructions ;  otherwise,  in 
Unlifctar  case,  I  think  you  are  men  of  too  much  sense  and  honor  to  have  overlooked  or  sup- 
pnaed  so  material  a  point  of  information.  However,  you  say  instructions  and  acts  are  to  be 
nvised:  We  see  that  you  have  laid  an  ambuscade  for  our  liberties ;  the  clause  is  carefully  con- 
itrQeted  without  the  least  allusion  to  the  revisers,  or  to  the  words  redress,  revoke,  repeal.  In 
dtti^  it  qipears  to  be  drawn  op  entirely  on  the  plan  of  a  declaration  by  Eling  James  the  Second 
tftir  his  abdication,  as  eonfidentially  explained  by  James's  Secretary  of  State,  the  Earl  of  Mel- 
M,  to  Lord  Dundee  in  Bootland.  For  Melford  writes  to  Dundee,  Hhat  notwithstanding  of 
vbk  was  promised  in  the  declaration,  indemnity  and  indulgence^  yet  he  had  couched  things  so 
thit  the  king  ts0«2(l  'bnak  tkem  when  he  pleased;  nor  would  he  think  himself  obliged  to  etand 
toflfMi*  And  jomr  Ereenencies  have  ^e<ntehed  thinge  lo,'  that  more  words  upon  this  subject 
KBiniMoenaiy**' 

The  Gtfieral  Anemfaly  of  South  Oarolina  elected  Judge  Drayton  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
OQB|r«i^  etrlj  in  1778^  and  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  in  that  year,  he  repaired  to  York,  Penn- 
^hiirii^  where  tboCha^^reaa  then  held  its  sesuons.    Here  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberar 
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tions  againBt  the  conoilUtorj  bills  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  other  important  measnrea.  On 
the  return  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  Philadelphia,  after  the  evaonation  of  that  citj  hj  the 
British,  Judge  Drayton  published  another  pamphlet  against  the  royal  commissioners,  Ml  of  ridi- 
cule and  power.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  work  that  emanated  from  his  pen  in  favor  of  the 
American  colonies.  From  this  period  until  his  death,  Mr.  Drayton^s  congressional  duties  wen 
laborious  and  constant  He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  third  of  September,  1779.  Among  the 
manuscripts  left  behind  him,  was  a  complete  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  brought 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1778.  This  was  published,  together  with  a  memoir  of  its  author, 
by  John  Drayton,  LL.  D.,  in  1821. 


■•♦♦- 


THE  CHARGE  TO  THE  GRAND  JURY. 

At  a  Court  of  General  Sessions,  holden  at  in  the  year  1669 ;  for  being  the  era  of  the 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  the  district  of  American  calamities  by  the  stamp  act,  in  the 

Oh^l^ton,  on  the  twenty-third  da.  of  April.  J- l/^j  S^CS^^^taS^fo^S 

1776,  the  following  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  conclusion  of  the  famous  siege  of  Boston,  whsn 

was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  William  Henry  the  American  arms  compelled  General  Howe,  a 

Drayton:*  general  of  the  first  reputation  in  the  Britkh 

service,  with  the  largest,  best  disciplined,  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jubt  :  When,  by  best  provided  army  in  that  service,  supported 

evil  machinations  tending  to  nothing  less  than  by  a  formidable  fleet,  so  precipitately  to  abaa* 

absolute  tyranny,  trials  by  jury  have  been  dis-  don  the  most  impregnable  fortifications  in  Amer- 

oontinued,  and  iuries,  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  ica,  as  that  he  left  behind  him  a  great  part  of 

have  assembled,  and  as  soon  as  met,  as  silentiy  the  bedding,  military  stores,  and  cannon  of  the 

and  arbitrarily  dismissed  without  being  impan-  army.    And  for  so  many  important  events^  is 

elled,  whereby,  in  contempt  of  magna  charta,  the  month  of  March  remarkable  in  our  annals, 

justice  has  been  delayed  and  denied ;  it  cannot  But  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  prindpsl 

hut  afford  to  every  good  citizen,  the  most  sin-  causes  leading  to  the  late  revolution  of  our  gov* 

cere  satisfaction,  once  more  to  see  Juries,  as  emment — the  law  upon  the  point — and  the 

they  now  are,  legally  impanelled,  to  the  end,  benefits  resulting  from  that  happy  and  neces* 

that  the  laws  may  be  duly  administered-— I  do  sary  establishment     The  importance  of  thi 

most  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  so  impor-  transaction  deserves  such  a  state — the  occasion 

tant  an  event.  demands,  and  our  future  welfare  requires  it 

In  this  court,  where  silence  has  but  too  long  To  do  this  may  take  up  some  litUe  time ;  bit 

C sided,  with  a  direct  purpose  to  loosen  the  the  subject  is  of  the  highest  moment,  and  wor- 
ds of  government,  that  this  country  might  thy  of  your  particular  attention.  I  will  there* 
be  involved  in  anarchy  and  conftision.  you  are  fore  confine  my  discourse  to  that  great  point; 
now  met  to  regulate  your  verdicts,  under  a  new  and,  after  charging  you  to  attend  to  the  due 
constitution  of  government,  independent  of  royal  observance  of  the  jury  law,  and  the  patrol  and 
authority.  A  constitution  which  arose  accord-  negro  acts,  forbearing  to  mention  the  othsr 
ing  to  the  great  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  conmion  duties  of  a  grand  jury,  I  will  expound 
and  which  was  established  in  the  late  Congress,  to  you  the  coNSTrrurioN  of  toub  countbt. 
on  the  26th  of  March  last — a  day  that  will  be  The  house  of  Brunswick  was  yet  scarcely 
ever  memorable  in  this  country — a  month,  re-  settied  in  the  British  throne,  to  which  it  had 
markable  in  our  history  for  having  given  birth  be^  called  by  a  fi^  people,  when,  in  the  year 
to  the  original  constitution  of  our  government  1719,  our  ancestors  in  this  country,  finding  thrt 
the  government  of  the  lords  proprietors  ope- 

•  There  were  two  other  eh«rges  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  y^^  ^  f;^^^  ^[„   exercised  the  rights  trant- 

Ohtfletton,  dellTored  by  Judge  Drayton ;  one  on  the  llf-  ^^j^^  ^  ^jj^^^  y^    ^jj^j^  forefathers  of  England: 

^^^,!^*^  ^"^  ^^  ^'^^\  ""l  *^*  twenty-fliet  of  ^^  ^^^^^^    ^  ^^le  proprietary  autiiority,  called 

^^^'      \?Tr^.^^     T^^^       T"^"^  «Pon  tiie  house  oif  Brunswick  to  rule  over 

MMrtione  contained  in  the  latter,  which  bore  MTorely  npon  aVT^.     ^  i.^««^  ^i^„»4.^^  4.^  ,^^.1  ;i^«m:»:a«   I^a» 

hk  eoBdnct  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  eent  a  challeWe  ^^^—^  ^^^  elevated  to  royal  dommion,  fOT 

•oJud,.Drayton,whlchher1taBedtoacoept;glTinga.re..  ^^  P^""^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^"Z?^  ^^!!^ 

•JZio  ioini^  "thafithongh  cnrtom  i:al  auctioned  J^^^r  unafknable  nghts.     The  kii^g^M«^ 

teeiunff  with  the  miutary,  it  had  not  done  io  with  the  jodi-  *^«  mvitation,  and  thereby  indisputebly  id* 

tfny.iBd  that  rach  a  conduct  inaChief  Jurtice  of  South  mitted  the  legality  of  that  revolution.    And  in 

QboUims  as  ho  waa,  would,  in  theeyeaof  the  world,  appear  «>  doing,  by  his  own  act,  he  vested  m  thoseOT 

MapubUooutiaceongoTemment|ioclety,andeoinmoiid0-  forefathers,  and  US  their  posterity,  a  dear  ri^ 

.**— i>raf<o»*«  Mm04r§,  to  effect  another  revdntion,  if  ever  the  govern- 
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■mi  of  tlie  home  of  Bnuuwidk  thoold  operate 
to  the  mill  of  tbe  peq>le.  So  the  excellent 
BoniAii  emperor,  Tn^an.  d^vered  a  sword  to 
fitbnraniifl,  hia  captain  of  the  Pnstorian  gnard, 
with  this  admired**  sentence :  *^  Receive  thu 
nrord,  and  use  it  to  defend  me  if  I  govern  well, 
Imt  agaitist  ms^  if  I  behave  ilL" 

With  joyftd  acclamations  our  ancestors,  bj 
•d  of  Assembly,  passed  on  the  18th  day  of 
Aognst,  1721,  sioooNUBD  the  British  monarch: 
The  virtues  of  the  second  George  are  still 
revered  among  us — ^ns  was  the  lather  of  his 
people :  And  it  was  with  ecstasy  we  saw  his 
grandson,  George  the  Third,  mount  the  throne 
possessed  of  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 

Bat  alas  I  almost  with  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  his  subjects  felt  causes  to  complain  of 
government.  The  reign  advanced — ^the  griev- 
ances became  more  numerous  and  intolerable — 
the  complaints  more  general  and  loud — ^the 
▼hole  empire  resounded  wit^  the  cries  of  in- 
jured snljectsl  At  length,  grievances  being 
unredressed  and  ever  increasing;  all  patience 
being  borne  down;  all  hope  destroyed;  all  con- 
fideuM  in  royal  government  blasted  I — ^BehoId ! 
the  empire  is  rent  from  pole  to  pole ! — ^perhaps 
to  eontinue  asunder  for  ever. 

The  catalogue  of  our  oppressions,  continental 
and  local,  is  enormous.  Of  such  oppressions,  I 
win  mention  only  scmie  of  the  most  weighty. 

TJnder  oolor  of  law,  the  king  and  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  have  made  the  most  arbitrary 
ittompts  to  enslave  America: 
By  claiming  a  right  to  bind  thi  colonies 

^JM  ALL  OABEB  WHAT80BVBB  ;'' 

By  laying  duties,  at  their  mere  will  and  plea- 
tatf  upon  all  the  colonies ; 

By  suspending  the  legislature  of  New  York ; 

By  rei£dering  the  American  charters  of  no 
nlidity,  having  annulled  the  most  material 
perte  oif  the  chi^r  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay ; 

By  divesting  multitudes  of  the  colonists  of 
tiiflir  property,  without  legal  accusation  or 
trial; 

By  depriving  whole  colonies  of  the  bounty  of 
Providence  on  their  own  proper  coasts,  in  order 
to  coerce  tiiem  by  famine ; 

By  restricting  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Aaeriea; 

By  ■ending  to,  and  continuing  in  America,  in 
toM  of  peace,  an  armed  ibree,  without  and 
agiiiui  tiSe  consent  of  the  people ; 

By  granting  impunity  to  a  soldiery  instigated 
tomuider  the  Americans; 

By  dfirJaring,  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
itif  00  liable  for  offences,  cr  pretended  offences, 
tee  in  that  oolony,  to  be  sent  to,  and  tried  for 
fti  Mme  ia  Evoland,  or  in  any  oolony  whbbb 
^memmot  kaes  tks  Um^  of  a  jury  of  the 

ByeitoWiihing  in  Quebec  the  Roman  Catho- 
Bb  nUgloiL  and  an  arbitnurr  government,  in- 
ted  of  the  PioCflitant  rdigion  and  a  free 


And  thna  Amarina  saw  it  demonstrated,  that 
•o  ttUi  oq^  to  be  pot  in  a  royal  proclamation ; 


for  I  must  observe  to  you  that,  ia  the  year 
1763,  by  such  a  prodamation,  people  were  in- 
vited to  settie  in  Oanada^  and  were  assured  of 
a  legislative  representation,  the  benefit  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  a  free  ffovem- 
ment.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  the  public,  that 
this  is  not  the  only  insttuice  of  the  mefficacy  of 
a  royal  proclamation.  However,  having  given 
you  one  instance  of  a  failure  of  royal  faith  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  abused  conti- 
nent, let  it  suffice,  that  I  direct  your  attention 
to  the  southern  extremity;  respecting  which, 
the  same  particulars  were  in  the  same  manner 
promised,  but  the  deceived  inhabitants  of  St. 
Augustine  are  left  by  their  grand  jury,  in  vain 
to  complain  and  lament  to  the  world,  and  yet 
scarcely  permitted  to  exercise  even  that  privi- 
lege distinguishing  the  miserable,  that  royal 
faith  is  not  kept  with  them. 

The  proceedings  which  I  have  enumerated, 
either  immediately  or  in  their  evident  conse- 
quences, deeply  affected  all  the  colonies :  ruin 
stared  them  in  the  face.  They  united  their 
counsels,  and  laid  their  just  complaints  before 
the  throne,  praying  a  redress  of  grievances. 
But,  to  their  astonishment,  their  dutiful  peti- 
tion for  peace  and  safety  was  answered  onty  by 
an  actual  commencement  of  war  and  military 
destruction  I 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  troops  that  had 
been  peaceably  received  by  the  devoted  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston,  as  the  troops  of  their  sovereign^ 
bound  to  protect  them!  fortified  that  town,  to 
imprison  tlio  inhabitants,  and  to  hold  that 
capital  against  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged  I 
And  the  British  rulers  having  determined  to 
appeal  from  reason  and  justice,  to  violence  and 
arms,  a  select  body  of  those  troops  being  in  the 
night  suddenly  and  privately  marched  from 
Boston — at  Lexington,  on  the  19th  day  of 
April,  1775,  they  by  surprise  drew  the  sword 
of^  civil  war,  and  plungea  it  into  the  breasts  of 
the  Americans  I  Against  this  horrid  injustice 
the  Almighty  gave  instant  judgment :  a  handful 
of  country  militia,  badly  armed,  suddenly 
collected,  and  unconnectedly  and  irregularly 
brought  up  to  repel  the  attack,  discomfited  the 
regular  bands  of  the  tyranny ;  they  retreated, 
and  night  saved  them  from  total  slaughter. 

Thus  forced  to  take  up  arms  in  our  own 
defence,  America  yet  again  most  dutifully  peti- 
tioned the  long,  that  he  would  be  pleased  "  to 
direct  some  mode,  by  which  the  united  appli- 
cations of  his  faithful  colonists  to  the  throne,  in 
presence  of  their  common  councils,  might  be 
improved  into  a  happy  and  permanent  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  measures 
might  be  taken  for  preventing  the  further  de- 
struction of  tiie  lives  of  his  majesty's  subjects." 
—But  it  was  in  vain  I— The  petition  on  the 
part  of  millions,  praying  that  the  effusion  of 
Ihod  might  he  stated,  was  not  thought  wortlnr 
of  an  answer !  The  nefarious  war  continued. 
The  ruins  of  Oharlestown,  Falmouth  and  Nor- 
folk, towns  not  constructed  for  offence  or 
d^nce,  mark  the  hufnane  progress  of  the  royal 
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annB:  bo  the  rains  of  GarUuige,  Corinth  and 
Nomantinm  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  Jus- 
tice was  expelled  the  Roman  senate  I  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fortitude  with  which  America 
has  endured  these  civil  and  military  outrages ; 
the  union  of  her  people,  jtm  astonishing  as  un- 
precedented, when  we  consider  their  various 
manners  and  religious  tenets;  their  distance 
from  each  other;  their  various  and  clashing 
local  interests;  their  self-denial;  and  their 
miraculous  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war:  I  say,  these  things  all  demonstrate  that 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  on  our  sidel  Bo  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Almighty  Constructor  of  the 
universe,  having  formed  this  continent  of  ma- 
terials to  compose  a  state  pre-eminent  in  the 
world,  is  now  making  use  oi  the  tyranny  of  the 
British  rulers,  as  an  instrument  to  fashion  and 
arrange  those  materials  for  the  end  for  which, 
in  his  wisdom,  he  had  formed  them. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  humanity  must  be 
particularly  shocked  at  a  recital  of  such  vio- 
lences ;  and  it  is  scarce  to  be  believed,  that  the 
British  tyranny  could  entertain  an  idea  of  pro- 
ceeding against  America  by  a  train  of  more 
dishonorable  machinations.  But,  nothing  less 
than  absolute  proof  has  convinced  us  that,  in 
carrying  on  the  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of 
humanity,  the  tyranny  is  capable  of  attempting 
to  perpetrate  whatever  is  infamous. 

For  the  little  purpose  of  disarming  the  im- 
prisoned inhabitants  of  Boston,  the  king's 
general.  Gage,  in  the  face  of  day,  violated  the 
public  faith,  by  himself  plighted ;  and  in  con- 
cert with  other  governors,  and  with  John 
Btuart,*  he  made  every  attempt  to  instigate  the 
savage  nations  to  war  upon  the  southern  colonies^ 
indiscriminately  to  massacre  man,  woman  and 
child.  The  governors  in  general  have  demon- 
strated, that  truth  is  not  in  them ;  they  have 
enveigled  negroes  from,  and  have  armed  them 
against  their  masters;  they  have  armed  brother 
against  brother — son  against  father  I  Oh  1  Al- 
mighty Director  of  the  universe  I  what  confi- 
dence can  be  put  in  a  government  ruling  by 
such  engines,  and  upon  such  principles  of  un- 
natural destruction ! — a  government  that,  upon 
the  21st  day  of  December  last,  made  a  law,  ex 
post  facto^  to  lustify  what  had  been  done,  not 
only  without  law,  but  in  its  nature  unjust  I — a 
law  to  make  prize  of  all  vessels  trading  in,  to, 
or  from  the  united  colonies — a  law  to  make 
slavt^  of  the  crews  of  such  vessels,  and  to  com- 
pel thim  to  bear  arms  against  their  conscience, 
their  ftithers,  their  bleeding  country!  The 
world,  so  old  as  it  is,  heretofore  had  never  heard 
of  so  atrocious  a  procedure :  it  has  no  parallel 
in  the  registers  of  tyranny.    But  to  proceed — 

The  king's  judges  in  this  country  refused  to 
administer  justice ;  and  the  late  governor.  Lord 
William  Campbell,  acting  as  the  king's  repre- 


*  A  aketeh  of  the  career  of  Gept  Stuart  U  given  by  Dr. 
BamM7f  In  the  aeoonnt  of  the  contests  with  the  Indians, 
which  Is  embodied  in  his  Tslnable  histoiy  of  Soath  Carolina. 
yoLi.p.148. 


sentative  for  him,  and  on  his  behalf^  having  en- 
deavored to  subvert  the  constitution  of  tfaii 
country,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  be- 
tween king  and  people,  attacking  the  people  bj 
force  of  arms ;  bavins  violated  the  fundamental 
laws;  having  carried  off  the  great  seal,  an^ 
having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  colony, 
he  abdicated  the  government 
«Oppressed  by  such  a  variety  of  enormous  in- 
juries, continental  and  local,  civil  and  military, 
and  by  divers  other  arbitrary  and  illegal  courses ; 
all  done  and  perpetrated  by  the  assent,  com- 
mand, or  sufiferance  of  the  king  of  Greal 
Britain ;  the  representatives  of  Bouth  CkrolinA 
in  Congress  assembled,  found  themselves  unda 
an  unavoidable  necessity  of  establishing  a  fora 
of  government,  with  powers  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial,  for  the  good  of  the  people: 
the  origin  and  great  end  of  all  just  govern- 
ment.  For  this  only  end,  the  house  of  Brun» 
wick  was  called  to  rule  over  us.  Oh  I  agonixin^ 
reflection  I  that  house  ruled  us  with  swords,  flin 
and  bayonets  I  The  British  government  ope* 
rated  only  to  our  destruction.  Nature  cnec 
aloud,  self-preservation  is  the  great  law — in 
have  but  obeyed. 

If  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  recollect  in  history 
a  change  of  government  upon  more  cogent  r^a 
sons,  I  say  I  know  of  no  change  upon  prind 
pies  so  provoking — compelling — justifiable 
And  in  these  respects,  even  the  &mous  revolu 
tion  in  England,  in  the  year  1688,  is  much  info 
rior.  However,  we  need  no  better  authority 
than  that  illustrious  precedent,  and  I  will  there- 
fore compare  the  causes  of^  and  the  law  upoi 
the  two  events. 

On  the  seventh  of  February,  1688,  the  Lordi 
and  Commons  of  England,  in  convention,  com- 
pleted the  following  resolution : 

^^jResolved,  That  King  James  the  second,  hay- 
ing endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of 
tlie  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contraci 
between  king  and  people ;  and,  by  the  advioi 
of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  having  vlo 
lated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  ha\'ing  with 
drawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom ;  has  ab^ 
cated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  h 
thereby  vacant." 

That  famous  resolution  deprived  James  of  lui 
crown;  and  became  the  foundation  on  whid 
the  throne  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britaiz 
is  built — it  also  supports  the  edifice  of  govern- 
ment  which  we  have  erected.. 

In  that  resolve  there  are  but  three  facti 
stated  to  have  been  done  by  James:  I  wil 
point  them  out,  and  examine  whether  those 
facts  will  apply  to  the  present  king  of  Grea* 
Britain,  witn  regard  to  the  operations  of  gov 
emment,  by  him  or  his  representative,  immedi 
ately  or  by  consequence  affecting  this  colony. 

The  first  fact  is,  the  having  endeavored  t< 
subvert  the  constitution  of  uie  kingdom  b] 
breaking  the  original  contract 

The  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  is  th< 
second  fact;  and  in  support  of  these  tw< 
charges,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  an< 
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GommonB,  assembled  at  Westminster,  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  Febmaiy,  1688,  dedared  that 
James  was  gailtj. 

**Bj  assoming,  and  exercising  a  power  of 
dispensing  with,  and  suspending  of  laws,  and 
the  execution  of  laws,  without  consent  of  Par- 
hament: 

^  By  committing  and  prosecuting  divers  wor- 
thy prelates,  for  humbly  petitioning^  to  be  ex- 
ciued  from  concurring  to  the  said  assumed 
powtf: 

*^By  issuing  and  causing  to  be  executed  a 
eomnusalon,  under  the  great  seal,  for  erecting  a 
eoort,  cdled  the  court  of  commissioners  for  ec- 
^iasdcal  causes : 

*'  By  levying  money  for,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
Crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  for  other 
time,  and  in  other  manner,  than  the  same  was 
granted  by  Parliament : 

*'By  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army 
vithin  thb  kin^om  in  tmie  of  peace,  without 
eoosent  of  Parliament;  and  quartering  soldiers 
eoDtrary  to  law : 

^By  causing  several  good  subjects,  being 
Prot^tants,  to  be  disarmed,  at  the  same  time 
vhen  Papists  were  both  armed  and  employed 
oontrary  to  law: 

^  By  vic^ating  the  freedom  of  election  of  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament : 

"By  prosecutions  in  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench,  for  matters  and  causes  cognizable  only 
in  Pkriiament;  and  by  divers  other  arbitrary 
md  illegal  courses.^ 

This  declaration,  thus  containing  two  points 
of  criminality — breach  of  the  original  contract, 
lad  violation  of  fandamental  laws — ^I  am  to 
dutinci^h  one  from  the  other. 

In  Uie  first  place  then,  it  is  laid  down  in  the 
best  law  authorities,  that  protection  and  subjec- 
tkm  are  reciprocal,  and  that  these  reciprocal 
duties  form  the  ori^nal  contract  between  king 
ind  people.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  orig- 
inal ooDtraet  was  brok^i  by  Jameses  conduct  as 
ibove  stated,  which  amounted  to  a  not  afford- 
faig  due  protection  to  his  people.  And,  it  is  as 
dear,  that  he  violated  the  fundamental  laws, 
by  the  suspending  of  laws,  and  the  execution  of 
laws;  by  levying  money;  by  violating  the  free- 
dom of  election  of  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment; hj  keeping  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace ;  and  by  quartering  soldiers  contrary  to  law, 
and  without  consent  of  Parliament;  which  is  as 
Biuch  aa  to  aaj^  that  he  did  those  things  with- 
out consent  of  ths  leffUlatwe  Amembly  chosen 
iy  tk$  pnaosTAL  SLXonov  4tf  that  people,  over 
whom  snibh  doings  were  exercised. 

These  pointa,  reasonings,  and  condnsioiUL 
being  aeCtled  in,  deduced  from,  and  established 
upon  parUamentary  proceedings,  and  the  best 
kw  antboritiea,  must  ever  remain  unshaken.  I 
am  now  to  undCulake  the  disagreeable  task  of 
mrmndntng  whether  they  will  apnly  to  the  vio- 
lenesa  which  have  lighted  up,  ana  now  feed  the 
fiamea  of  dvil  war  in  America. 

James  the  Second  suspended  the  operations 
if  lawa^-Oeorge  the  TUrd  caaied  the  charter 


of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  effect  annihi- 
lated ;  he  suspended  the  operation  of  the  law 
which  formed  a  legislature  in  New  York,  vest- 
ing it  with  adequate  powers ;  and  thereby  he 
caused  the  very  ability  of  maiking  laws  in  that 
colony  to  be  suspended. 

King  James  levied  money  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  representatives  of  the  people  csJled 
upon  to  pay  it — ^king  George  has  levied  money 
upon  America,  not  onlv  without,  but  expressly 
against  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  America. 

King  James  violated  the  freedom  of  election 
of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament — King 
George,  by  his  representative,  Lord  William 
Oampbell,  acting  tor  him  and  on  his  behalf^ 
broke  through  a  fundamental  law  of  this  coun- 
try, for  the  certntn  holding  of  Greneral  Assem- 
blies; and  thereby,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  not 
only  violated  but  annihilated  the  very  ability 
of  holding  a  Gene  ral  Assembly. 

King  James  in  time  of  peace  kept  a  standing 
army  in  England,  without  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  among  whom  that  army 
was  kept — ^king  George  hath  in  time  of  peace 
invaded  this  continent  with  a  large  standing 
army  without  the  consent,  and  he  hath  kept  it 
within  this  continent,  expressly  against  the 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
among  whom  that  army  is  posted. 

All  which  doings  by  king  George  the  Third 
respecting  America  are  as  much  contrary  to  our 
interests  and  welfare;  as  much  against  law, 
and  tend  as  much,  at  least,  to  subvert  and  ex- 
tirpate the  liberties  of  this  colony,  and  of 
America,  as  the  similar  proceedings,  by  James 
the  Second,  operated  respecting  the  people  of 
England.  For  the  same  principle  of  law,  touch- 
ing the  premises,  equally  applies  to  the  people 
of  England  in  the  one  case,  and  to  the  people 
of  America  in  the  other.  And  this  is  the  great 
principle.  Certain  acts  done,  over,  and  affect- 
ing a  people,  against  and  mthaut  tiisib  consent 
expreUed  hy  tukmsblves^  or  hy  bbpresentatives 
of  their  OWN  elbotion.  Upon  this  ordy  prin- 
ciple was  grounded  the  complaints  of  the  people 
of  England — upon  the  »ame  is  grounded  the 
complaints  of  the  people  of  America.  And  hence 
it  clearly  follows,  that  if  James  the  Second  vio- 
lated the  fundamental  laws  of  England,  George 
the  Third  hath  also  violated  the  fhndamental 
laws  of  America. 

Again —  \  . 

King  James  broke  the  original  contract  by 
not  affor^g  due  protection  to  his  subjects,  al- 
though he  was  not  charged  with  having  seized 
their  towns  and  with  having  held  them  against 
the  people— or  with  having  laid  them  in  ruins 
by  his  arms — or  with  having  seized  their  ves- 
sels—or with  having  pursued  the  people  with 
fire  and  sword— or  with  having  declared  them 
rebels,  for  resisting  his  arms  levelled  to  destroy 
their  lives,  liberties  and  properties— but  George 
the  Third  hath  done  all  those  thin^^  against 
America;  and  it  is  therefore  undeniable,  that 
he  hath  not  afforded  due  protection  to  the  peo* 
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pie.  Wherefore,  if  James  the  Second  broke 
the  original  contract,  it  is  undeniable  that 
tieorge  the  Third  has  also  broken  the  original 
contract  between  king  and  people ;  and  that  he 
made  use  of  the  most  violent  measures  bj 
which  it  could  be  done-— violences,  of  which 
James  tDot  ouiltlbss.  Measures,  carrying  con- 
flagration, massacre  and  open  war  amidst  a 
people,  whose  subjection  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  the  law  holds  to  be  due  only  as  a  re- 
turn for  protection.  And  so  tenacious  and 
clear  is  the  law  upon  this  verj  principle,  that  it 
is  laid  down,  subjection  is  not  due  even  to  a 
king  dsjure,  or  of  right,  unless  he  be  also  king 
de  facto,  or  in  possession  of  the  executive 
powers  dispensing  protection. 

Again — 

The  third  fact  charged  against  James  is,  that 
he  withdrew  himself  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
we  know  that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
declared,  that  Lord  William  Campbell,  the  kins 
of  Great  Britain^s  representative,  "having  used 
his  utmost  efforts  to  destroy  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties  of  the  good  people  here,  whom 
by  the  duty  of  his  station  he  was  bound  to  pro- 
tect, withdrew  himself  out  of  the  colony:'' 
hence  it  will  appear,  that  George  the  Third 
hath  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  colony,  pro- 
vided it  be  established,  that  exactly  the  same 
natural  consequence  resulted  from  the  with- 
drawing in  each  case  respectively :  king  James 
personidly  out  of  England  and  king  George  out 
of  Carolina,  by  the  agency  of  his  substitute  and 
representative.  Lord  William  Campbell.  By 
king  Jameses  withdrawing,  the  executive  magis- 
trate was  gone,  thereby,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
the  executive  magistrate  was  dead,  and  of  con- 
sequence royal  government  actually  ceased  in 
England :  so  by  king  George's  representative's 
withdrawing,  the  executive  magistrate  was 
gone,  the  death,  in  law,  became  apparent,  and 
of  consequence  royal  government  actually  ceas- 
ed in  this  colony.  Lord  William  withdrew  as 
the  king's  representative,  carrying  off  the  great 
seal  and  royal  instructions  to  governors,  and 
acting  for  and  on  the  part  of  his  principal,  by 
every  construction  of  law,  that  conduct  became 
the  conduct  of  his  principal;  and  thus,  James 
the  Second  withdrew  out  of  England  and 
George  the  Third  wiUidrew  out  of  South  Ca- 
rolina; and  by  such  a  conduct,  respectively, 
the  people  in  each  country  were  exactly  in  the 
same  degree  ii^ured. 

The  three  facts  against  king  James  being 
thus  stated  and  compared  with  similar  proceed- 
ings by  king  George,  we  are  now  to  ascertain 
the  result  of  the  iiguries  done  by  the  first,  and 
the  law  upon  tiiat  point;  which,  being  ascer- 
tained, must  naturally  constitute  the  judgment 
in  law,  upon  the  result  of  the  similar  iinuries 
done  by  the  last:  and  I  am  happy  that  I  can 
giv«  you  the  best  authority  upon  tms  important 
point 

Treating  upon  this  great  precedent  in  con- 
stitutional law,  the  learned  judge  Blackstone 
declares^  that  the  result  of  the  fiftota  ^*  amounted 


to  an  abdication  of  the  government,  which  Ab* 
dication  did  not  affect  only  the  person  of  the 
king  himself  but  also,  all  hit  hein;  and  ren- 
dered the  throne  absolutely  and  completely 
vacant"  Thus  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  abdicated,  and  the  throod 
vacated  by  the  resolution  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons ;  but,  that  the  resolution  was  only  decla- 
ratory of  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  upon 
the  result  of  the  ii^juries  proceeding  from  the 
three  combined  facts  of  mal-admmistration. 
And  thus,  as  I  have  on  the  foot  of  the  best 
authorities  made  it  evident,  that  George  the 
Third,  king  of  Great  Britain,  has  endeavored 
to  subvert  the  constitution  of  this  country,  by 
breaking  the  original  contract  between  king 
and  people;  by  the  advice  of  wicked  persons, 
has  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  has 
withdrawn  himself,  by  withdrawing  the  con- 
stitutional benefits  of  the  kingly  office,  and  his 
protection  out  of  this  countiy:  tmm  such  a 
result  of  injuries,  from  such  a  conjuncture  of 
circumstances — ^the  law  of  the  land  authorixes 
me  to  declare,  and  it  ]a  my  duty  boldly  to  de- 
clare the  law,  that  George  the  Third,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  has  abdicated  the  government, 
and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant ;  that  is, 

BE  HAS  NO  AUTHORITT  OVEB  US,  and  WB  OWE  NO 

OBEDIENCE  TO  HIM. — The  British  ministers  al- 
ready have  presented  a  charge  of  mine  to  the 
notice  of  the  lords  and  commons  in  Parliament; 
and  I  am  nothing  loth,  that  they  take  equal 
resentment  against  this  charge.  For,  supported 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution, 
and  engaged  as  I  am  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  I 
fear  no  consequences  from  their  machinations. 

Thus,  having  stated  the  principal  causes  of 
our  last  revolution,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  in 
meridian,  that  George  the  Third  has  injured 
the  Americans,  at  least  as  grievously  as  James 
the  Second  injured  the  people  of  En^and ;  but 
that  James  did  not  oppress  these  in  so  criminal 
a  manner  as  George  has  oppressed  the  Ame- 
ricans. Having  also  stated  tne  law  on  the  case, 
I  am  naturally  led  to  point  out  to  you  some  oi 
the  great  benefits  resulting  from  that  revolu- 
tion. 

In  one  word,  then,  you  have  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  mode 
under  the  Briti^  authority:  and  this  will  most 
clearly  appear  by  contrasting  the  two  forms  of 
government. 

Under  the  British  authority,  governors  were 
sent  over  to  us,  who  were  utterly  unacquainted 
with  our  local  interests,  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  our  laws ;  generally,  they  were  but  too 
much  disposed  to  obey  the  mandates  of  an 
arbitrary  ministry;  and  if  the  governor  behaved 
ill,  we  could  not  by  any  peaceable  means  pro- 
cure redress.  But,  under  our  present  happy 
constitution,  our  executive  magistrate  arises 
according  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  holy  writ — 
**  their  govemorB  shall  promd  from  the  midst 
of  them,^^  Thus,  the  people  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  choosing  a  man  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  true  intereatSi  their  genius,  wad  their 
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laiwi;  amanpeifeoUjdl^wMdtodefiKidtliein 
agwiit  ■rintnrj  vA^gtun^  and  to  promote  the 
h^ipliiMB  of  that  people  from  among  whom  he 
waa  eleyated,  and  bj  whom,  without  the  least 
diAeoltj,  he  may  be  removed  and  blended  in 
the  common  man. 

Again,  nnder  the  British  anthoritj  it  was  in 
eflTeot  declared,  that  we  had  no  property;  nay, 
that  we  could  not  posseae  any;  and  that  we 
had  not  any  of  the  rights  of  humanity.  For 
men  who  knew  ns  not,  men  who  gained  in  pro- 
portion as  we  lost,  arrogated  to  themselves  a 
rif^t  TO  BIND  TIB  nr  all  oasis  whatboivebI 
Bat,  onr  constitution  is  calculated  to  FREE  ns 
from  foreign  bondage ;  to  secure  to  ns  onr  pro- 
perty ;  to  maintain  to  ns  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  to  defend  us  and  onr  posterity  against  Bri- 
tish authority,  aiming  to  reduce  us  to  the  most 
abject  davery! 

A^ain,  the  British  authority  declared,  that 
weuiould  not  erect  ditting  miUs ;  and  to  this 
unjust  law  we  implicitly  and  respectfully  sub- 
mitted, so  long  as,  with  safety  to  our  lives,  we 
ooold  yield  obedience  to  such  authority ;  but  a 
reaohition  of  Congress  now  grants  a  premium 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  mills. 
The  Briti^  authority  discouraged  our  attempt- 
ing to  manufacture  for  our  own  consumption ; 
bat  the  new  constitution,  by  authorizing  the 
disbursement  of  large  sums  of  money  by  way  of 
loan  or  premium,  encourages  the  making  of 

a  bar-steel,  nail-rods,  gun-locks,  gun-barrels, 
nr,  nitre,  gunpowder,  lead,  woollens,  cot- 
tons, linens,  paper  and  salt 

Upon  the  whole,  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  British  authority  to  oblige  ns  to  supply  our 
wants  at  their  market,  whi<£  is  the  deare$t  in 
the  known  world,  and  to  cramp  and  confine 
cor  trade  so  as  to  be  subservient  to  their  com- 
merce, onr  real  interest  beins  ever  out  of  the 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  consti- 
tiiti<m  ia  wisely  adapted  to  enable  us  to  trade 
with  foreign  nations^  and  thereby  to  supply  our 
wanta  at  the  eheapest  markets  in  the  universe ; 
to  extend  our  trade  infinitely  beyond  what  it 
has  ever  been  known;  to  encourage  roanu- 
&ctare8  among  us ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  formed 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  from 
imong  whom,  by  virtue  and  merit,  the  poobbst 
KAV  may  arrive  at  thb  highest  dionitt. — Oh 
Carolinians  I  happy  would  you  be  under  this 
new  ocxistitution,  if  yon  knew  your  happy 
state. 

Poasessed  of  a  constitution  of  government 
foonded  upon  so  generous,  equal  and  natural  a 
principle — a  government  expressly  calculated 
to  mtf e  the  people  rich,  powerful,  virtuous 
and  happy,  who  can  wish  to  change  it,  to  return 
vnder  a  royal  government,  the  vital  principles 
of  which  are  ue  reverse  in  every  particular  I 
It  waa  my  dn^  to  lay  this  hi4>py  constitution 
biinre  yoo,  in  i||y;^nine  li^t:  it  is  your  duty 
to  mideffiiaml,Mi  hialiiHii  othen^  and  to  de- 
ted  it 

I  wiflbt  h&n  with  pn^priety  quit  Uiia  truly 
i^ortiBt  aaltfoeti  hoi  my  anxiety  for  the  pnblio 


weal  compels  me  yet  to  detain  your  attention, 
while  I  make  an  observation  or  two  upon  ona 
particular  part  of  the  constitution. 

"Wheal  all  the  various  attempts  to  enslava 
America  by  fraud,  under  guise  of  law;  bv 
military  threats;  by  famine,  massacre,  breaok 
of  public  faith,  and  open  war :  I  say,  when 
these  things  are  considered  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  con^itution,  expressing 
that  some  mode  of  government  shoula  be  es- 
tablished, "until  an  accommodation  of  the 
unhappy  differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  can  be  obtained;  an  event  which, 
though  traduced  and  treated  as  rebels,  we  still 
ardently  desire  :*'  I  say,  when  these  two  pointa 
are  contrasted,  can  we  avoid  revering  the  mag- 
nanimity of  that  great  council  of  the  state,  who 
after  such  injuries  could  entertain  such  a  prin- 
ciple! But  the  virtuous  are  ever  generoua. 
We  do  not  wish  revenge:  we  earnestly  wish  an 
accommodation  of  our  unhappy  disputes  with 
Great  Britain;  for  we  prefer  peace  to  war. 
Nay,  there  may  be  even  such  an  accommodation 
as,  excluding  every  idea  of  revenue  by  taxation 
or  duty,  or  of  legislation  by  act  of  parliaments^ 
may  vest  the  king  of  Great  Britain  with  such  a 
limited  dominion  over  us  as  may  tend,  bona 
Jide^  to  promote  our  true  commercial  interestSi 
and  to  secure  our  freedom  and  safety — the  only 
just  ends  of  any  dominion.  But,  while  I  declara 
thus  much  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  it  ia 
my  duty  also  to  declare  that,  in  my  opinion, 
our  true  commercial  interests  cannot  be  pro- 
vided for  but  by  such  a  material  alteration  of 
the  British  acts  of  navigation  as,  according  to 
the  resolve  of  the  honorable  the  Continental 
Congress,  will  "secure  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  the  whole  empire  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  the  commercial  benefits  of  its  respec- 
tive members.'*  And  that  our  liberties  and 
safety  cannot  be  depended  upon,  if  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  allowed  to  hold  our 
forts  and  cannon,  or  to  have  authority  over  a 
single  regiment  in  America,  or  a  single  ship  of 
war  in  our  ports.  For  if  he  holds  our  forts,  he 
may  turn  them  tugavMl  ii«,  as  he  did  Boston 
against  her  proprietors;  if  he  acquires  our  can- 
non, he  toill  efftdctually  dUann  the  colony;  if 
he  has  a  command  of  troops  among  us,  even  if 
we  raise  and  pay  them,  shackles  are  Jixed  upon 
us — ^witness  Ireland  and  her  national  army. 
The  most  express  act  of  Parliament  cannot  giva 
us  security,  for  acts  of  Parliament  are  as  easily 
repealed  as  made.  Royal  proclamations  ara 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  witness  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  St,  ^u- 
gustine.  Even  a  change  of  ministry  will  not 
avail  us,  because,  notwithstanding  the  rapid 
succession  of  ministers  for  which  the  British 
court  has  been  famous  during  the  present  reign, 
yet  the  same  ruinous  policy  ever  continued  t» 
prevail  against  America.  In  short,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  declare,  in  the  awful  seat  of  jus- 
tice and  before  Almighty  God,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  Americans  can  have  no  safety  but 
by  the  Divine  fkvor,  thehr  own  virtae^  endtli^ 
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being  80  prudent  as  hot  to  x.iAyx  it  nr  the 

POWXB  OF  THE  BUTISH  BULIBS  TO  IBJUSB  THXX. 

Indeed,  the  rninoos  and  deadly  injuries  received 
on  our  nde,  and  the  Jealoosies  entertained,  and 
which,  in  tiie  natore  of  things,  must  daily  in- 
erease  against  ns,  oh  the  other:  demonstrate  to 
a  mind  in  the  least  given  to  reflection  npon  the 
rise  and  fiill  of  empires,  that  tnie  reconcilement 
never  can  exist  oetween  Great  Britain  and 
Ame^ca,  the  latter  being  in  snUection  to  the 
ibrmer.  The  Almightj  created  America  to  be 
independent  of  Britain.  Let  ns  beware  of  the 
impietj  of  being  backward  to  act  as  instroments 
in  the  ahnightj  hand,  now  extended  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  and  by  the  completion  of 
which  alone,  America,  in  the  nature  of  human 


affairs,  can  be  secure  against  the  craft  and  in- 
sidious designs  of  eu  twcMiBs,  who  thihe 

HXB   FBOSFIBITT  AMD  POWXB    ALREADY   BT 

FAR  TOO  QREAT.  In  a  word,  our  pietjand 
political  saflBtj  are  so  blended,  that  to  reftiae 
our  labors  in  this  Divine  work,  is  to  refuse  to 
be  a  great,  a  free,  a  pious,  and  a  happj  peoplel 
Ai^  now,  having  left  the  important  alterna- 
tive political  happmess  or  wretchedness,  under 
Grod,  in  a  great  oegree  in  your  own  hands,  I 
pray  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  meo 
so  to  direct  your  judgment,  as  that  you  may 
act  agreeable  to  what  seems  to  be  his  will,  re- 
vealed in  his  miraculous  works  in  behalf  id 
America,  bleeding  at  the  altar  of  liberty  I 


JOSEPH   WARREN,  M.D. 

DocPTOB  Joseph  Wabbst  was  bom  in  Roxbiuy,  Massachusetts,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  June, 
1741.    His  fiunilj,  for  as  many  generationa  as  any  thhig  is  known  respecting  it,  had  been  settled 
It  or  in  the  yicinity  of  his  birthplace.     His  father  was  a  respectable  fanner,  who  had  held 
terenl  monicipal  offices  in  the  town  where  he  resided^  and  was  esteemed  a  man  of  ^'  good  nn- 
dentanding,  indostrions,  npright,  honest,  and  flaithfal, — a  serions,  exemplary  Christian,  and  a 
Qsefol  member  of  society.''    Joseph,  after  finishing  the  nsoal  preparatory  studies  at  the  gram- 
nur-fichool  of  his  native  town,  entered  Harvard  College  in  1755,  where  he  sustained  the  oharao- 
ter  (tf  a  youth  of  fine  understan^ngj  independent  deportment,  and  generous  prinoiplea.    The 
ptrticiilar  incidents  relating  to  this  period  of  his  life  are  lost  to  history,  but  one  anecdote,  illua- 
trating  the  fearlessness  and  energy  of  his  character,  being  left.    Several  students  of  Warren's 
duB  shot  themselves  in  a  room  to  arrange  some  college  affairs,  in  a  way  which  they  knew  was 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  barred  the  door  so  effectually  that  he  could  not  without  great  vio- 
las force  it;  but  he  did  not  give  over  the  attempt  to  gain  admission,  for,  perceiving  that  the 
viadow  o(  the  room  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  open,  and  near  a  spout  which  extended 
^  the  roof  of  the  building  to  the  ground,  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  house,  slid  down  to 
tbe  eaves,  seized  the  spout,  and  when  he  had  descended  as  far  as  the  window,  threw  himself 
into  the  chamber  among  them.    At  that  instant  the  spout,  which  was  decayed  and  weak,  gave 
vaj  and  fell  to  the  ground.    He  looked  at  it  without  emotion,  said  that  it  had  served  his  pur- 
pose, and  began  to  take  his  part  in  the  college  business.    After  graduating,  in  1759,  Warren 
oommenoed  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  James  Lloyd,  a  distinguished  prao- 
titioiier  in  Boston,  and  soon  after  Altered  into  practice.    In  1764,  when  the  small-pox  visited 
Boston,  he  was  very  successful  in  his  treatment  of  that  disease,  which  at  that  time  was  consid- 
ered the  most  terrible  scourge  of  the  human  race.    This  success  won  him  many  friends,  the 
good  wiU  of  whom  he  never  lost,  and  his  practice  soon  became  extensive.    The  same  year  he 
married  a  daoghter  of  Dr.  Richard  Hooton. 

At  the  conunenoement  of  the  disturbances  in  the  colonies,  consequent  upon  the  passage  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  Dr.  Warren  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  where  he  remidned,  enlightening  the 
peopla  with  his  pen,  and  with  his  oratorical  reasoning  directing  public  sentiment.  Among  the 
nnmeroos  expressions  of  his  opinions  at  this  period  is  the  following,  taken  from  a  private  letter 
addressed  to  a  clerical  frigid  in  England.  ^*  Never  has  there  been  a  time,  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  America,  in  which  the  people  had  so  much  reason  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  present.  The 
whole  continent  is  inflamed  to  the  highest  degree.  I  beUeve  this  country  may  be  esteemed  as 
truly  loyal  in  their  principles  as  any  in  the  universe ;  but  the  strange  prqjeot  of  levying  a  stamp 
dnty,  and  of  depriving  the  people  of  the  privileges  of  trials  by  juries,  has  roused  their  jealousy 
and  resentment.  They  can  conceive  of  no  liberty  where  they  have  lost  the  power  of  taxing 
tbemselvea,  and  where  all  controversies  between  the  Crown  and  the  people  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  o^Bk>n  of  one  dependant;  and  they  think  that  slavery  is  not  only  the  greatest 
misfatODfli,  but  that  it  is  also  the  greatest  crime  Of  there  is  a  possibility  of  escaping  it).  Yon 
sensible  that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  country  have  ever  been  zealous  lovers  of  their  civil  and 
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religiotis  liberties.  For  the  enjoTment  of  these  they  have  fought  battles,  left  a' pleasant  and 
populous  conntrj,  and  exposed  themselves  to  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  in  this  new  world ; 
and  their  laudable  attachment  to  freedom,  has  hitherto  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  *  *  * 
Freedom  and  equality  is  the  state  of  nature ;  but  slavery  is  the  most  imnatnral  and  violent  state 
that  can  be  conceived  of^  and  its  approach  must  be  gradual  and  imperceptible.  In  many  old 
countries,  where  in  a  long  course  of  years  some  particular  families  have  been  able  to  acquire  a 
very  large  share  of  property,  from  which  must  arise  a  kind  of  aristocracy, — ^that  is,  the  power 
and  authority  of  some  persons  or  families  is  exercised  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  property  of  the  people  in  general ; — ^had  America  been  prepared  in  this  manner 
for  the  Stamp  Act,  it  might  perhaps  have  met  with  a  more  favorable  reception ;  but  it  is  absurd 
to  attempt  to  impose  so  cruel  a  yoke  on  a  people  who  are  so  near  to  a  state  of  original  equality, 
and  who  look  upon  their  liberties  not  merely  as  arbitrary  grants,  but  as  their  unalienable,  eter- 
nal rights,  purchased  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  ancestors, — which  liberties,  though 
granted  and  received  as*acts  of  favor,  could  not,  without  manifest  injustice,  have  been  refused, 
and  cannot  now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  revoked.*'  *  Dr.  Warren  contributed  several 
spirited  articles  to  the  Boston  Gazette,  under  the  signature  of  A  True  Patriot,  In  his  letter  to 
€k>vemor  Bernard,  published  in  that  journal,  in  February,  1768,  he  displays  Ids  charaotenstio 
decision  and  energy.  After  expressing  his  knowledge  of  the  governor's  enmity  to  the  province, 
and  the  calumniation  heaped  upon  itd  inhabitants  by  that  official,  he  concludes :  **  But  I  refrain, 
lest  a  full  representation  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  this  too  long  insulted  people  should  lead 
them  to  an  unwarrantable  revenge.  We  never  can  treat  good  and  patriotic  rulers  with  too  great 
reverence.  But  it  is  certain  that  men  totally  abandoned  to  wickedness  can  never  merit  oar  re- 
gard, be  their  stations  ever  so  high. 

*  If  soch  men  are  by  God  appointed, 
The  deril  may  be  the  Loid's  anointed.'  * 

This  article  so  excited  the  governor  that  he  despatched  a  message  to  the  House,  and  another 
to  the  Council,  calling  their  attention  to  it  The  Council  pronounced  it  a  scandalous  libel ;  but 
the  House  was  of  opinion  that  as  no  particular  individual,  public  or  private,  was  named,  it  could 
not  affect  the  m^'esty  of  the  king,  or  the  true  interests  of  the  colony.  It  was  also  laid  before 
the  Grand  Jury ;  but  that  body  made  no  presentment.  Thus  it  remained ;  its  author  receiving 
no  other  rebuke  than  the  opinums  of  the  *^  royal  followers,''  who  called  it  **  a  most  abusive  piece 
against  the  governor.'*.  Undaunted  by  the  decision  of  the  Council  and  the  friends  of  the  gover- 
nor. Dr.  Warren  continued  his  publications,  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people.  "Every  so- 
ciety of  men,"  said  he,  "have  a  clear  right  to  refute  any  uiyust  aspersions  upon  their  charaoten, 
especially  when  they  feel  the  evil  effects  of  such  aspersions ;  and,  though  they  may  not  pursue 
the  slanderer  from  motives  of  revenge,  yet  are  obliged  to  detect  him,  that  so  he  may  be  pre- 
vented from  injuring  them  again.  This  province  has  been  most  barbarously  traduced,  and  now 
groans  under  the  weight  of  those  misfortunes  which  have  been  thereby  brought  upon  it.  We 
have  detected  some  of  the  authors :  we  will  zealously  endeavor  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of 
injuring  us  hereafter.  We  will  strip  the  serpents  of  their  stings,  and  consign  to  disgrace  all 
those  guileful  betrayers  of  their  country.  There  is  but  one  way  for  men  to  avoid  being  set  up 
as  objects  of  general  hate,  which  is — not  to  deserve  i&" 

Dr.  Warren  pronounced  two  orations  in  commemoration  of  the  massacre  perpetrated  in  King 
street,  Boston,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770.  The  first  was  delivered  at  the  Old 
South  Church,  in  1772.  For  this  effort  he  gained  little  applause,  yet  the  fervor  he  displayed 
exerted  powerful  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.t  On  the  occasion  of  the  second  ora- 
tion, in  1775,  Warren  displayed  a  loftier  spirit  and  a  greater  energy.  It  had  been  openly  avowed 
by  some  of  the  British  soldiery  then  in  Boston,  that  whoever  should  attempt  an  oration  upon 
that  occasion  should  answer  for  it  with  his  life.    Undaunted  at  this  threat,  and  wishing  for  the 


*  A  eop7  of  thlf  letter,  wUeh  to  eorionsly  UlnstratiTa  of  the  atata  of  pubUo  feeUng  la  New  En^aad  npoa  the  lal^^toC  d 
the  BUunp  Act,  Ib  published  in  Loring**  **  Boston  Onton,"  with  an  aoooont  of  ita  origin,  reeoreiy,  dpo. 
t  Hatdiinaon^a  Hiatory  ofMaaaaflhaaatta  Bay,  YoL  Thiid,  ptfe  M& 
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hooor  of  braying  it,  Warren  solidted  the  appointment  of  orator.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
peifinrinanoe,  the  Old  Sonth  Ohnrch  was  filled  to  exoess.  The  pnlpit  and  the  avennes  leading  to 
it,  were  crowded  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  royal  senrioe.  To  prevent  confusion,  War- 
ren entered  from  the  rear  of  the  ohnrch  through  the  pnlpit  window,  and,  nna£fected  by  the  hoe- 
tile  array  before  him  and  around  him,  he  delivered  the  oration,  with  a  firm  and  determined 
parpoee.  ^*The  scene  was  snblime,"  says  an  eloquent  modem  writer.  *^A  patriot,  in  whom 
the  flush  of  youth  and  the  grace  and  dignity  of  manhood  were  combined,  stood  armed  in  the 
sanctuary  of  God,  to  animate  and  encourage  the  sons  of  liberty,  and  to  hurl  defiance  at  their 
oppressors.  The  orator  commenced  with  the  early  history  of  the  country,  described  the  tenure 
by  which  we  held  our  liberties  and  property,  the  affection  we  had  constantiy  shown  the  parent 
oountiy,  boldly  told  them  how,  and  by  whom  these  blessings  of  life  had  been  violated.  There 
was  in  this  i^peal  to  Britain — ^in  this  description  of  suffering;  Agony,  and  horror,  a  calm  and 
hi^-souled  defiance,  which  must  have  chilled  the  blood  of  every  sensible  foe.  Such  another 
hour  has  seldom  happened  in  the  history  of  man,  and  it  is  not  surpassed  in  the  records  of  n*- 
tiona.^ 

A  few  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  this  splendid  production,  Warren  entered  the  field  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  he  had  avowed.  On  the  return  of  the  British  troops  from  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  in  April,  1776,  he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Oonmiittee  of  Safety  at  Weei 
Cambridge,  and  when  they  approached,  he  went  out  in  company  with  General  Heath  to  repel 
them.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued,  during  which  a  musket  ball  passed  so  near  the  temple  of 
Warren  as  to  cut  off  one  of  the  '4ong,  dose,  horizontal  curls  ^*  which,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  he  wore  above  his  ears.  The  people  were  animated  with  his  cool  and  determined 
bravery,  and  their  confidence  in  his  gallantry  and  talents  was  unbounded.  At  this  time  Warren 
was  the  President  of  the  Provincial  Gongress,  in  which  position  he  discovered  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  and  great  fitness  for  the  emergencies  of  the  times.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Juua 
he  was  chosen  a  m%)or-general  of  the  Massachusetts  forces.  Two  days  afterwards,  in  a  conver- 
eation  with  Elbridge  Gerry,  respecting  the  determination  of  Congress  to  take  possession  of  Bun- 
ker^a  Hill,  he  said,  that  for  himself  he  was  opposed  to  the  measure,  but  as  the  minority  had  de- 
cided upon  it,  he  would  hazard  his  life  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Mr.  Gerry  remonstrated  with 
him,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "  As  surely  as  you  go  there  you  will  be  slain.*'  Warren  replied 
with  eothusiasm,  ^^Dulee  et  decorum  est  propatria  morV^ — It  is  pleasant  and  honorable  to  die 
fbr  one's  oountiy.  These  principles  were  sealed  with  his  blood.  On  the  morning  preceding  the 
battle  he  was  at  Cambridge,  and  hearing  of  the  preparations  going  on  at  Charlestown,  he 
mounted  a  horse  and  rode  to  the  place.  He  did  not  arrive  at  the  battie-ground  until  the  enemy 
had  oommenced  their  movements  for  the  attack.  As  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
Add,  the  veteran  commander  of  the  day,  CoL  Prescott,  proffered  him  the  command,  but  he  de- 
dined  taking  any  other  part  than  that  of  a  volunteer,  and  added  that  he  came  to  learn  the  art 
of  war  from  an  experienced  soldier,  whose  orders  he  should  be  happy  to  obey.  Borrowing  a 
musket  from  a  soldier  who  was  retiring,  he  mingled  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  whore  his  ex- 
ample encouraged  the  troops  to  deeds  of  honor  and  bravery.  When  the  battle  was  decided  in 
&vor  of  the  British,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  commenced,  a  ball  struck  Warren  on  the 
head,  and  he  died  in  the  trenches.*  His  death  caused  the  deepest  sorrow  in  the  community^ 
•nl  the  sacrifioe  of  so  noble  a  victim  produced  a  stronger  determination  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
idsts  to  preserve  their  ri^ts  and  liberties. 
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THE  BOSTON  MASSACRE. 


This  oration  was  d^lirered  at  Boston,  Massa-  which  looks  with  kindness  on  the  feeblest  ef- 

chnsetta,  on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  1776,  in  forts  of  an  honest  mind. 

oomme^rtlon  of  the   "Bloody  M««cre"  leS.^te.re^u.SSa'l^f  Jfc 

committed  m  King  street,  Boston,  on  the  even-  quence,  which  charmed  you  when  a  Lovell,  a 

ing  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770:  *  Church,  or  a  Hancock*  spake;  but  you  will 


•    not 

^u"butthew^''lTaVo  of'tlw"*'a,ti^n'l  *^«"»  keenly  rewnt  the  many  injuries  she  has 

^'°r„,*^Slw„'!i*^«Wh'^^S  I^^^       That  p^nwnal  freedom  is  the  natural  right  of 

of  your  mdulffence,  exhibited  upon  SO  many  oc-  -,„^,^  ^*1„  „„j  ♦!.«♦  ,.-^,.^«4.     ^  ■©"•w 

oa/ions,has  indu^  me,  onoe  more,  undeierv-  !i!,17  .^"^ut^  .f  XTk^^f  *?  exclusive 

Ing  as  I  am,  to  throw  myself  upon  Uiat  candor  right  U>iimoso  of  what  he  has  honestly  ac 

Mig  no  X  niu,  w  WU.M..  U.JO,..    i~ omred  by  hia  own  labor,  necessarily  arises 

.  T    .1.         .u    .  a   .    V-    ,.,«  .        J      ^  J  ujerefrom,  are  troths  which  common  sense  haa 

J«^  ^  """^    .^         •a^oT'  r^      r^  Pl»«ed  '>ey<'nd  the  reach  of  contradiction.    And 

Britlah  troopoi  under  the  eommuid  of  Colonels  Daliymple  *  ^  ^^„   •',  \^^i„  ^f  „,««   «««     -^uv     *   v^^ 

«dO«r.JriTed»tBorton.    The  people  of  tht  town  L  ^^f'^V  S    ^f  .^.^  ^.^^  ^   Without  being 

rired  thai  they  d^ouid  be  ftioned  7Z  c.rtl^  now  Fort  K^^^^  of  flagrant  iiy  ustice,  claim  a  right  to  dis. 

Independence ;  but  « they  landed  with  »U  the  appearance  of  P<>^  <^^  the  persons  or  acquisitions  of  any  other 

hoetiiity!  They  marched  through  the  town  with  all  the  en-  ^rian,  or  body  of  men,  unless  it  can  be  prored 

riru  of  triumph,  evidently  designed  to  subject  the  inhab-  that  such  a  right  has  arisen  from  some  compact 

ftants  to  the  soTera  disdpUne  of  a  garrison,  and  continued  between  the  parties,  in  which  it  has  been  ex- 

thelr  enormities  by  abusing  the  people."    On  the  second  day  pllcitly  and  freely  granted. 

flf  iCarch,  1770,  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  soldiers  of  the       If  I  may  be  Indulged  in  taking  a  retrospeo- 

Wth  regiment,  and  the  workmen  at  a  ropewalk  not  flir  dls-  tive  view  of  the  first  settlement  of  OUr  country, 

tant  ftx>m  the  barracks.  The  soldiers  being  repulsed,  soon  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  with  what  degree 

made  another  attack,  haying  Increased  their  number  to  ten  of  justice  the  late  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 

or  twelve;  but  these  were  also  sucoeesfhily  resisted.     In  have  assumed  the  power  of  giving  away  that 

eonsequenoe  of  these  quarrels  the  soldiery  declared  they  property,  which  the  Americans  have  earned  by 

would  be  avenged.    The  Ibllowing  account  of  their  proceed-  their  labor. 

ings  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Chronicle,  of  March  8th,  IHO:       Qur  fathers,  having  nobly  resolved  never  to 

"Last  Monday,  about  9  o'clock  at  night,  a  most  unfortunate  ^^ar  the  yoke  of  despotism,  and  seeing  the  Eu- 

•llkir  happened  in  King  street    The  sentinel  posted  at  the  j^pean  worid,  at  that  time,  through   indolence 

Ousioni  House,  being  surrounded  by  a  »nmberof  people^  ^^  cowardice,  falling  a  prey  to  tyranny,  brave- 

^^^J^^;^'^^^^^''^^^'^^'^^^  1    ^^^^  themselves  ufon  the  bosom  of  the 

'  ^;JL  V    ^1  Tl^Tu  T  "^""vnilJ*  ocem,  determined  to  fini  a  place  in  which  they 

party  lired,  by  which. the  following  persons  were  killed:  ^i^u*  ^^x^^  *u  •    r      j  ^         •  i.  •     IV       i  "^ 

SZerOnty,  ropemaker,  a  mulatSL  \nan,  named  Attucks,  ^'^^^^^^^  l^^^'l  ^'^^^™'  ^/  P^"*\"V^?  «l^ 

«id  Mr.  James  CaldwelL    Early  the  next  morning  Captain  ™US  attempt      Approving  heaven  beheld  the 

Preston  wss  committed  to  jaO,  and  the  same  day  eight  sol-  Mvonte  ark  dancing  upon  the  waves,  and  gra- 

diers.   A  meeting  of  the  inhabitanu  was  called  at  FaneuU  oiously  preserved  it  until  the  chosen  families 

Hall  that  forenoon,  and  the  Ueutenant^vemor  and  councU  ^,^^  brought  lU  safety  tO  these  western  re- 
met  at  the  oouncU  chamber,  where  the  Colonels,  Dalrymple  gions.  They  found  the  land  swarming  with 
and  Carr,  were  desired  to  attend,  when  it  was  concluded  savages,  who  threatened  death  with  every  kind 
upon,  that  both  regiments  should  go  down  to  the  barracks,  of  torture.     But  savages,  and  death  with  tor- 

at  Castle  William,  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  to  receive  ture,  were  far  less  terrible  than  slavery.     No- 

them.**  thing  was  so  much  the  object  of  their  abhor- 

The  fimerai  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  was  attended  rence  as  a  tyrant*s  power.    They  knew  it  was 

the  8th  of  March.  On  this  occssion  the  shops  of  the  town  more  safe  to  dwell  with  man,  in  his  most  un- 

were  dosed,  and  all  the  bells  were  ordered  to  be  tolled,  ss  polished  state,  than  in  a  country  where  arbi- 

were  those  of  the  neighboring  towns.  The  procession  began  trary  power  prevails.    Even  anarchy  itself,  that 

to  move  between  4  and  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  bodies  of  the  bugbear  held  up  by  the  tools  of  power,  (though 

;.    two  strangers,  OaidtctU  and  AUuek9,  being  borne  from  truly  to  be  deprecated,)  is  infinitely  less  danger- 

.;^.FaneuUHaii,andthoee  of  the  other  victims,  from  the  resi-  ^us  to  mankind  than  arbitrary  government. 

"%  deuce  of  thiAr  fcmUies,-the  hearses  meeting  in  King  street.  Anarchy  can  be  but  of  a  short  dm-ation ;    for, 

near  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  «>d  p«ing^ugh  the  main  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  j.^^    ^  ^       ^^ 

rtreet  to  the  burial.gH>und^where  the  bodies  were  aU  de-  ^^.^^  .^  ^^^^  conducive  tO  their  own  happi- 

r^'^i/'.r  "*"lt  ,.!!.'  mirr^m  ^  »««» ^«y  ^  «>on  come  into  it:  and  from  tke 

the  aflkir,  died  on  the  14th,  and  was  burled  on  the  17th,  in  __7?^  „/ .^  ^-  ««*„«^   ^«^^« J        ^*  **  vi«  i«u« 

the  same  vault  with  his  m^^dered  associates.    TheamUver-  "idest  State  of  nature,  order  and  good  govem- 

nry  of  thb  massacre  was  oelebnteduatU  1788,  whan  the  prae- 

ttoe  was  discontinued.  *  Thsas  ware  orators  of  preeeding  yean. 
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ttent  miut  soon  Arise.  But  tjnxmj^  when  once 
ertabluhed,  entoili  its  onnee  on  a  nation  to  the 
latest  period  of  time;  nnless  some  daring  oe- 
nins,  inspired  bj  hearen,  shall,  nnappallM  by 
danger,  bravelj  form  and  execute  the  arduous 
designs  of  restoring  liberty  and  life  to  his  en- 
slaved, murdered  country. 

The  tools  of  power,  in  every  age,  have 
racked  their  inventions  to  justify  the  few  in 
sporting  with  the  happiness  of  the  many ;  and, 
having  found  their  sophistry  too  weak  to  hold 
mankind  in  bondage,  have  impiously  dared  to 
force  religion,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Heaven,  to  become  a  prostitute  in  the  service 
of  hell.  They  taught,  that  princes,  honored 
with  the  name  of  Christian,  might  bid  defiance 
to  the  founder  of  their  faith,  might  pillage  pa- 
gan cGontries  and  delude  them  with  blood,  only 
because  they  boasted  Uiemselves  to  be  the  dis- 
ciples of  that  teacher,  who  strictly  charged  his 
followers  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  them. 

This  country  having  been  discovered  by  an 
Knglish  subject,  in  the  year  1620,  was  (accord- 
ing to  the  system  which  the  blind  superstition 
of  those  times  supported)  deemed  the  property 
of  the  Grown  of  England.  Our  ancestors,  when 
they  resolved  to  qmt  their  native  soil,  obtained 
from  King  James  a  grant  of  certain  lands  in 
Nofrth  America.  This  they  probably  did  to  si- 
lence the  cavils  of  their  enemies,  for  it  cannot 
be  doobted,  but  they  despised  the  pretended 
right  which  he  claimed  thereto.  Certain  it  is, 
tlmt  be  might,  with  equal  propriety  and  justice, 
have  made  them  a  grant  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 
And  their  subsequent  conduct  plainly  shows, 
that  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  hu- 
manity, and  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  to 
suppose,  that  the  grant  gave  them  any  right  to 
taxe  possession ;  utej,  tuerefore,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  natives,  and  bought  from  them 
the  lands.  Nor  have  I  ever  yet  obtained  any 
information,  that  our  ancestors  ever  pleaded,  or 
that  the  natives  ever  regarded  the  grant  from 
the  English  Crown :  the  business  was  transact- 
ed by  tne  parties  in  the  same  independent  man- 
ner, that  it  would  have  been,  had  neither  of 
them  ever  known  or  heard  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britun. 

Having  become  the  honest  proprietors  of  the 
Boil,  they  immediately  applied  themselves  to 
the  cnltivation  of  it ;  and  they  soon  beheld  the 
virgin  earth  teeming  with  richest  fruits,  a  grate- 
ftal  recompense  for  their  unwearied  toil.  The 
fields  beg^  to  wave  with  ripening  harvests, 
and  the  late  barren  wilderness  was  seen  to  blos- 
lom  like  the  rose.  The  savage  natives  saw, 
with  wonder,  the  delightful  change,  and  quick- 
1t  formed  a  scheme  to  obtain  that  by  fraud  or 
imte,  which  natore  meant  as  the  reward  of  in- 
diutiy  alone.  But  the  iUustrious  emigrants 
■oon  convinced  the  rude  invaders,  that  they 
vere  not  lees  reiidy  to  take  the  field  for  battle 
ftioifbr labor;  ttoa  the  insidious  foe  was  driven 
fntsk  their  boraen  as  often  as  he  ventured  to 
diitorb  them.    Hie  Crown  of  England  looked 


with  indifTerenoe  on  the  contest ;  oar  ancestors 
were  left  alone  to  combat  with  the  natives. 
Nor  IB  there  any  reason  to  believe,  that  it  ever 
was  intended  by  the  one  party,  or  expected  by 
the  other,  that  the  grantor  should  defend  and 
maintain  the  granted  in  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  named  in  the  patents.  And 
it  appears  plainly,  from  the  history  of  those 
tim^  tliat  neitlier  the  prince  nor  the  people  of 
England,  thought  themselves  much  interested 
in  the  matter.  They  had  not  tlien  any  idea  of 
a  thousandth  part  of  those  advantages,  which 
they  since  have,  and  we  are  most  heartily  wil- 
ling they  should  still  continue  to  reap  from  us. 

But  when,  at  an  infinite  expense  of  toil  and 
blood,  this  widely  extended  continent  had  been 
cultivated  and  defended ;  when  the  hardy  ad- 
venturers justly  expecteo,  that  they  and  their 
descendants  should  peaceably  have  enjoyed  Uie 
harvest  of  those  fields  which  they  had  sown, 
and  the  fhiit  of  those  vineyards  which  they 
had  planted,  this  country  was  then  thought 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  British  ministry : 
and  the  only  justifiable  and  only  successful 
means  of  rendering  the  colonies  serviceable  to 
Britain,  were  adopted.  By  an  intercourse  of 
friendly  offices,  the  two  countries  became  so 
united  in  affection,  that  they  thought  not  of 
any  distinct  or  separate  interests,  they  found 
both  countries  flourishing  and  happy.  Britain 
saw  her  commerce  extended,  and  her  wealth 
increased;  her  lands  r^sed  to  an  immense 
value ;  her  fleets  riding  triumphant  on  the 
ocean ;  the  terror  of  her  arms  spreading  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  colonist  found 
himself  free,  and  thought  himself  secure:  he 
dwelt  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own 
fig-tree,  and  had  none  to  make  him  afraid.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  by  purchasing  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  he  cunti  iimted  to  its 
greatness :  he  knew  that  all  the  wealth  that  his 
labor  produced,  centred  in  Great  Britain.  But 
that,  far  from  exciting  his  envy,  filled  him  with 
the  highest  pleasure;  that  thought  supported 
him  in  all  his  toils.  When  the  business  of  the 
day  was  past,  he  solaced  himself  with  the  con- 
templation, or  perhaps  entertained  his  listening 
family  with  the  recital  of  some  great,  some  glo- 
rious transaction,  which  shines  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  Britain ;  or,  perhaps,  his  elevated 
fancy  led  him  to  foretell,  with  a  kind  of  enthu- 
siastic confidence,  the  glory,  power  and  dura- 
tion of  an  empire  which  should  extend  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  He  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  the  British  nation  risen  to  a 
pitch  of  grandeur,  which  cast  a  veil  over  the 
Roman  glory,  and.  ravished  with  the  preview, 
boasted  a  race  oi  British  kings,  whose  names 
should  echo  through  those  realms  where  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  and  uie  Caesars  were  unknown; 
princes,  for  whom  millions  of  grateful  subjects 
redeemed  from  slavery  and  pagan  ignorance, 
should,  with  thankful  tongues,  offer  up  their 
prayers  and  praises  to  that  transcendently  great 
and  beneficent  being,  '•*'  by  whom  kings  reign 
and  princes  decree  justice.^^ 
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These  pleasinff  oonneotions  might  have  con- 
tinned  ;  tneBe  delightsome  prospects  miffht  have 
been  every  day  extended ;  and  even  the  reve- 
ries of  Uie  most  warm  imagination  might  have 
been  realized;  but,  unhappily  for  us,  unhap- 
pily for  Britain,  the  madness  of  an  avaricious 
minister  of  state,  has  drawn  a  sable  ourt^ 
over  the  charming  scene,  and  in  its  stead  has 
brought  upon  the  stage,  discord,  envy,  hatred 
and  revenge,  with  civil  war  dose  in  their 
rear. 

Some  demon,  in  an  evU  hour,  suggested  to  a 
short-sighted  nnancier  the  hateftil  project  of 
transferring  the  whole  property  of  the  kin^^s 
subjects  in  America,  to  his  subjects  in  Britain. 
The  claim  of  the  British  Parliiunent  to  tax  the 
colonies,  can  never  be  supported  but  by  such  a 
transfer ;  for  the  right  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  to  originate  any  tax  or 
ffrant  money,  is  altogether  derived  from  their 
being  elected  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
act  for  them ;  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
cannot  confer  on  their  representatives  a  right  to 

five  or  grant  any  thing  which  they  themselves 
ave  not  a  right  to  give  or  grant  personally. 
Therefore,  it  follows,  that  if  the  members  chosen 
by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament,  have,  by  virtue  of  their 
being  so  chosen,  any  right  to  give  or  grant 
American  property,  or  to  lay  any  tax  upon  the 
lands  or  persons  of  the  colonists,  it  is  because 
the  lands  and  people  in  the  colonies  are,  bona 
fide^  owned  by  and  justly  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain.  But  (as  has  been  before 
observed),  every  man  has  a  right  to  personal 
freedom ;  consequently  a  right  to  enjoy  what  is 
acquired  by  his  own  labor.  And  it  is  evident 
that  the  property  in  this  country  has  been  ac- 
quired by  our  own  labor ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  produce  some  com- 
pact in  which  we  have  explicitly  given  up  to 
them  a  right  to  dispose  of  our  persons  or  prop- 
erty. UnUl  this  is  done,  every  attempt  of 
theirs,  or  of  those  whom  they  have  deputed  to 
act  for  them,  to  give  or  grant  any  part  of  our 
property,  is  directly  repugnant  to  every  princi- 
ple of  reason  and  natural  justice.  But  I  may 
boldly  say  that  such  a  compact  never  existed, 
no,  not  even  in  imagination.  Nevertheless,  the 
representatives  of  a  nation  long  famed  for  jus- 
tice and  the  exercise  of  every  noble  virtue,  have 
"been  prevailed  on  to  adopt  the  fatal  scheme ; 
and  although  the  dreadful  consequences  of  this 
wicked  policy  have  already  shaken  the  empire 
to  its  centre,  yet  still  it  is  persisted  in.  Regard- 
less of  the  voice  of  reason ;  deaf  to  the  prayers 
and  supplications ;  and  xmafected  with  the 
Ipwlng  tears  of  suffering  millions,  the  British 
ministry  still  hug  the  darling  idol ;  and  every 
rolling  year  affords  fresh  instances  of  the  ab- 
surd devotion  with  which  they  worship  it. 
Alas!  how  has  the  folly,  the  distraction  of 
the  British  councils,  blasted  our  swelling  hopes, 
and  spread  a  f^oom  over  this  western  hemi- 
sphere. 
The  hearts  of  Britons  and  Americana,  which 


lately  felt  the  generoos  glow  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  love,  now  bum  with  jealousy  and 
rage.  Though  but  of  yesterday,  I  recollect 
(deeply  affected  at  the  ill-boding  change)  the 
happy  hours  that  passed  whilst  Britinn  and 
America  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  and  great- 
ness of  each  other.  Heaven  grant  those  hal- 
cyon days  may  soon  return!  But  now  the  Briton 
too  often  looks  on  the  American  with  an  envi- 
ous eye,  taught  to  consider  his  just  plea  for  the 
eigoyment  of  his  earnings,  as  the  ef^  of  pride 
and  stubborn  opposition  to  the  parent  country. 
Whilst  the  American  beholds  the  Briton  as  the 
ruffian,  ready  first  to  take  away  his  property, 
and  next,  what  is  still  dearer  to  every  virtuous 
man,  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

When  the  measures  of  administration  had 
disgusted  the  colonies  to  the  highest  degree, 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  had,  by  artifice 
and  falsehood,  been  irritated  against  America, 
an  army  was  sent  over  to  enforce  submission  to 
certain  acts  of  the  British  Parliament^  which 
reason  scorned  to  countenance,  and  which  place- 
men and  pensioners  were  found  unable  to  sup- 
port. 

Martial  law,  and  the  government  ofa  well- 
regulated  city,  are  so  entirely  different,  that  it 
has  always  been  considered  as  improper  to 
quarter  troops  in  populous  cities ;  frequent  dis- 
putes must  necessarily  arise  between  the  citi- 
zen and  the  soldier,  even  if  no  previous  animosi- 
ties subsist.  And  it  is  further  certain,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  as  weU 
as  from  constant  experience,  that  standing  ar- 
mies always  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  su^ect 
But  when  the  people,  on  the  one  part,  consid- 
ered the  army  as  sent  to  enslave  them,  and  the 
army,  on  the  other,  were  taught  to  look  on  the 
people  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  it  was  but  just 
to  fear  the  most  disagreeable  consequences. 
Our  fears,  we  have  seen,  were  but  too  well 
grounded. 

The  many  injuries  offered  to  the  town,  I  pass 
over  in  silence.  I  cannot  now  mark  out  the 
path  which  led  to  that  unequalled  scene  of  hor- 
ror, the  sad  remembrance  of  which  takes  the 
full  possession  of  my  souL  Tlie  sanguinary 
theatre  again  opens  itself  to  view.  The  bale- 
ful images  of  terror  crowd  around  me ;  and  dis- 
contented ghosts,  with  hollow  groans,  appear 
to  solemnize  the  anniversary  of  the  fifth  of 
March. 

Approach  we  then  the  melancholy  walk  of 
death.  Hither  let  me  call  the  gay  companion; 
here  let  him  drop  a  farewell  tear  upon  that 
body  which  so  late  he  saw  vigorous  and  warm 
with  social  mirth ;  hither  let  me  lead  the  ten- 
der mother  to  weep  over  her  beloved  son— come, 
widowed  mourner,  here  satiate  thy  grief;  be- 
hold thy  murdered  husband  gasping  on  the 
ground,  and  to  complete  the  pompous  show  of 
wretchedness,  brins  in  each  hand  thy  infant 
children  to  bewul  their  father's  fate— take 
heed,  ye  orphan  babes,  lest,  whilst  your  stream- 
ing eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  ghastly  corpse,  your 
feet  slide  on  the  stones  be^attered  with  your 
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flitlief'sliniiis!*  Sooiu^;  this  trasedy  need 
not  be  hrightwied  bjr  aa  innat  weltenng  in  the 
ldcx)d  of  hiiii  that  gave  it  birth.  Na^re,  re- 
Inotanty  ahrinks  abeadj  from  the  Tiew,  and  the 
chilled  blood  rolls  slowly  backward  to  its  foun- 
tain. We  wildly  stare  about,  and  with  amaze- 
ment ask  who  spread  this  rain  around  us? 
What  wretch  has  dared  deface  the  image  of  his 
God?  Has  haughty  France,  or  cruel  Spain, 
sent  forth  her  myrmidons  ?  Has  the  grim  sav- 
age mahed  again  from  the  &r  distant  wilder- 
ness ;  or  does  some  fiend,  fierce  from  the  depth 
of  heUf  with  all  the  rancorous  malice  which  the 
apostate  damned  can  feel,  twang  her  destructive 
low,  and  hurl  her  deadly  arrows  at  our  breast? 
No,  none  of  these—but,  how  astonishing !  it  is 
the  hand  of  Britain  that  inflicts  the  wound! 
The  anna  of  George,  our  rightful  king,  have 
been  employed  to  shed  that  blood,  when  jus- 
tice, or  the  honor  of  his  crown,  had  called  his 
sablects  to  the  field. 

But  pity,  grief^  astodSshment,  with  all  the 
softer  movements  of  the  soul,  must  now  give 
way  to  stronger  passions.  Say,  fellow-citii»ns, 
what  dreadful  thought  now  sweUs  your  heav- 
ing bosoms;  you  fly  to  arms — sharp  indigna- 
tion flashes  from  each  eye— revenge  gnashes 
her  iron  teeth— death  grins  a  hideous  smile,  se- 
care  to  drench  his  greedy  Jaws  in  human  gore — 
whilst  hovering  furies  darken  all  the  air  1 

But  stop,  my  bold,  adventurous  countrymen ; 
itain  not  your  weapons  with  the  blood  of  Brit- 
ons. Attend  to  reason's  voice ;  humanity  puts 
in  her  daim,  and  sues  to  be  again  admitted  to 
her  wonted  seat,  the  bosom  of  the  brave.  Re- 
venge is  ftr  beneath  the  noble  mind.  Many, 
perhapa,  compelled  to  rank  amons  the  vile  as- 
■amrina,  do  from  their  inmost  soms  detest  the 
barbarous  action.  The  winged  death,  shot  from 
your  arma,  may  chance  to  pierce  some  breast 
that  Ueeds  already  for  your  injured  country. 

The  atorm  snbsides— a  solemn  pause  ensues — 
you  spare — upon  condition  thej  deport.  They 
go—mej  quit  your  city — ^they  no  more  shall 
give  gflSwice.    Thus  closes  the  important  drama. 

And  ooold  it  have  been  conceived  that  we 
again  should  have  seen  a  British  army  in  our 
uadj  sent  to  enforce  obedience  to  acts  of  Par- 
liament destructive  of  our  liberty?  But  the 
royal  ear,  £ur  distant  from  this  western  world, 
has  been  assaulted  by  the  tongue  of  slander; 
and  villalna,  traitorous  alike  to  king  and  coun- 
try, have  prevailed  upon  a  gracious  prince  to 
dothe  his  countenance  with  wrath,  and  to  erect 
the  hostile  banner  against  a  people  ever  afiec- 
tionate  and  loyal  to  him  and  his  illustrious  pre- 
decesDorD  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Our  streets 
ire  again  filled  with  armed  men ;  our  harbor  is 
crowded  with  ships  of  war ;  but  these  cannot 
i^'*^"!idat^  us ;  our  liberty  must  be  preserved ; 
itis  fStf  dearer  than  lifi»— we  hold  it  even  dear 
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as  our  alle^^anoe ;  we  must  defend  it  against 
the  attacks  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies ;  wa 
cannot  suffer  even  Britons  to  ravish  it  from  na. 

No  longer  could  we  reflect  with  generous 
pride,  on  the  heroic  actions  of  our  American 
forefathers;  no  longer  boast  our  origin  lh>m 
that  far-famed  island,  whose  warlike  sons  have 
so  often  drawn  their  well-tried  swords  to  save 
her  from  the  ravages  of  tyranny ;  could  we,  but 
for  a  moment,  entertain  the  thought  of  giving 
up  our  liberty.  The  man  who  meanly  wi&  sub- 
mit to  wear  a  shackle,  contemns  the  noblest 
gift  of  heaven,  and  impiously  affi*onts  the  God 
that  made  him  free. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  people,  which 
^ninently  conduced  to  the  greatness  of  that 
state,  never  to  despair  of  the  commonwedth. 
The  maxim  may  prove  as  salutary  to  us  now, 
as  it  did  to  them.  Short-sighted  mortals  see- 
not  the  numerous  links  of  small  and  great 
events  which  form  the  chain  on  which  the 
fate  or  kings  and  nations  is  suspended.  Ease 
and  prosperity,  though  pleasing  for  a  day,  have 
often  sunk  a  people  into  effeminacy  and  slotlu 
Hardships  and  dimgers,  though  we  for  ever 
strive  to  shun  them,  have  frequently  called  forth 
such  virtues  as  have  commanded  the  applause 
and  reverence  of  an  admiring  world.  Our  coun- 
try loudly  calls  you  to  be  circumspect,  vigilant, 
active  and  brave.  Perhaps,  (all  gracious  heaven 
avert  it,)  perhaps,  the  power  of  Britain,  a  na- 
tion great  in  war,  by  some  malignant  influence, 
may  be  employed  to  enslave  yon ;  but  let  not 
even  this  discourage  you.  Her  arms,  *tis  true, 
have  filled  the  world  with  terror ;  her  troops 
have  reaped  the  laurels  of  the  field ;  her  fleets 
have  rode  triumphant  on  the  sea ;  and  when, 
or  where,  did  yon,  my  countrymen,  depart  in- 
glorious from  the  field  of  fight?  You  too  can^ 
show  the  trophies  of  your  forefathers*  victoriea 
and  your  own ;  can  name  the  fortresses  and  bat- 
tles you  have  won ;  and  many  of  you  count  t^e 
honorable  scars  of  wounds  received,  whilst 
fighting  for  your  king  and  country. 

Where  justice  is  the  standard,  heaven  is  the 
warrior^s  shield :  but  conscious  guilt  unnerves 
the  arm  that  lifts  the  sword  against  the  inno- 
cent. Britain,  united  with  these  colonies  bv 
commerce  and  affection,  by  interest  and  blood, 
may  mock  the  threats  of  France  and  Spain ; 
may  be  the  seat  of  universal  empire.  But 
should  America,  either  by  force,  or  those  more 
dangerous  engines,  luxury  and  corruption,  ever 
be  brought  into  a  state  of  vassalage,  Britain 
must  lose  her  freedom  also.  No  longer  shall 
she  sit  the  empress  of  the  sea;  her  ships  no 
more  shall  wait  her  thunders  over  the  wide 
ocean;  the  wreath  shall  wither  on  her  temples: 
her  weakened  arm  shall  be  unable  to  defend 
her  coasts ;  and  she,  at  last,  must  bow  her  ven- 
erable head  to  some  proud  foreigner's  despotio 
rule. 

But  i^  from  past  events,  we  may  venture  to 
form  a  Judgment  of  the  future,  we  justly  mav 
expect  that  the  devices  of  our  enemies  wiu 
but  increase  the  triumphs  of  our  country.    I 
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must  indulge  a  hope  that  Britain's  lihertj,  as 
well  as  oars,  will  eventoaU/  be  presenred  by 
the  yirtae  of  America. 

The  attempt  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
raise  a  revenue  from  America,  and  our  denial 
of  their  right  to  do  it,  have  excited  an  almost 
universal  inquinr  into  the  right  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  of  British  subjects  in  particular ; 
tilie  necessary  result  of  which  must  be  such  a 
Hberalitj  of  sentiment,  and  such  a  Jealousy  of 
those  in  power,  as  will,  better  than  an  adaman- 
tine wall,  secure  us  a^painst  the  fiiture  approaches 
of  despotism. 

The  malice  of  the  Boston  port-bill  has  been 
defeated,  in  a  very  considerable  dc^ee,  by  giv- 
ing you  an  opportunity  of  deserving,  and  our 
brethren  in  this  and  our  sister  colonies,  an 
opportunity  of  bestowing  those  benefactions 
which  have  delighted  your  friends  and  aston- 
ished your  enemies,  not  only  in  America^  but  in 
Europe  also.  And  what  is  more  valuable  stUl, 
the  sympathetic  feelings  for  a  brother  in  dis- 
tress, and  the  grateftd  emotions,  excited  in  the 
breast  of  him  who  finds  relief^  must  for  ever 
endear  each  to  the  other,  and  form  those  in- 
dissoluble bonds  of  friendship  and  affection,  on 
which  tiie  preservation  of  our  rights  so  evi- 
dently depend. 

The  mutilation  of  our  charter  has  made 
every  other  colonv  Jealous  for  its  own ;  for  this, 
if  once  submitted  to  by  us,  would  set  on  float 
the  property  and  government  of  every  British 
settlement  upon  the  continent.  If  charters  are 
not  deemed  sacred,  how  miserably  precarious  is 
every  thing  founded  upon  them ! 

Even  the  sending  troops  to  put  these  acts  in 
execution,  is  not  without  advantage  to  us.  The 
exactness  and  beauty  of  their  discipliivs  inspire 
our  youth  with  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  military 
knowledge.  Charles  the  Invincible  taught  Pe- 
ter the  Great  the  art  of  war.  The  battle  of  Pul- 
towa  convinced  Charles  of  the  proficiency  Peter 
had  made. 

Our  country  is  in  danger,  but  not  to  be  de- 
spidred  of.  Our  enemies  are  numeroua  and  pow- 
erful ;  but  we  have  many  friends,  determining 
to  be  free,  and  heaven  and  earth  wiD  aid  the 
resolution.  On  you  depend  the  fortunes  of 
America.  Ton  are  to  decide  the  important  ques- 
tion, on  which  rest  the  happiness  and  liberty  of 
milhons  yet  unborn.  Act  worthy  of  yourselves. 
The  fSsltering  tongue  of  hoary  age,  calls  on  you 
to  support  your  country.  The  lisping  infant 
raises  its  suppliant  hands,  imploring  defence 
against  the  monster  slavery.  Tour  fathers  look 
^m  their  celestial  seats  with  smiling  approba- 
tion on  their  sons,  who  boldly  stand  forth  in 
the  cause  of  virtue ;  but  sternly  frown  upon  the 


inhuman  miscreant,  who,  to  secure  the  loaves 
and  fishes  to  himself^  would  breed  a  serpent  to 
destroy  his  children. 

But^  pardon  me,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  know 
you  want  not  zeal  or  fortitude.  You  will  main- 
tain your  rights,  or  perish  in  the  generous  strug* 
gle.  However  difficult  the  conibat,  you  never 
will  decline  it  when  freedom  is  the  prize.  An 
independence  of  Great  Britain  is  not  our  aim. 
No,  our  wish  is,  that  Britain  and  the  colonies 
may,  like  the  oak  and  ivy,  grow  and  increase  in 
strength  together.  But  whilst  the  infatuated 
plan  of  making  one  part  of  the  empire  slaves 
to  the  other  is  persisted  in,  the  interests  and 
safety  of  Britain,  as  well  as  the  colonies,  require 
that  the  wise  measures,  recommended  by  the 
honorable  the  Continental  Congress,  be  stead- 
ily pursued ;  whereby  the  unnatural  contest  be- 
tween a  parent  honored  and  a  child  beloved, 
may  probably  be  brought  to  such  an  issue,  as 
that  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both  may  be  es- 
tablished upon  a  lasting  basis.  But  if  these  pa- 
cific measures  are  ineffectual,  and  it  appean 
that  the  only  way  to  safety  is  through  fields  of 
blood,  I  know  you  will  not  turn  your  faces  from 
your  foes,  but  will,  undauntedly,  press  for- 
ward, until  tyranny  is  trodden  under  foot,  and 
you  have  fixed  your  adored  goddess  liberty, 
fast  by  a  Brunswick^s  side,  on  the  American 
throne. 

You  then,  who  have  nobly  espoused  your 
country^s  cause,  who  generously  have  sacrificed 
wealth  and  ease ;  who  have  despised  the  pomp 
and  show  of  tinselled  greatness;  refused  the 
summons  to  the  festive  board;  been  deaf  to 
the  alluring  calls  of  luxury  and  mirth;  who 
have  forsaken  the  downy  pillow,  to  keep  your 
vigils  by  the  midnight  lamp  for  the  salvation  of 
your  invaded  country,  that  you  might  break 
the  fowler*s  snare,  and  disappoint  the  vulture 
of  his  prey — ^you  then  will  reap  that  harvest  of 
renown  which  you  so  justly  have  deserved. 
Your  country  shdl  pay  her  grateftd  tribute  of 
applause.  Even  the  children  of  your  most  in- 
veterate enemies,  ashamed  to  tell  from  whom 
they  sprang,  while  they,  in  secret,  curse  their 
stupid,  cruel  parents,  shall  join  the  general  voice 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  broke  the  fetters  which 
their  fathers  forged. 

Having  redeemed  your  country,  and  secured 
the  blessing  to  future  generations,  who,  fired  by 
your  example,  shall  emulate  your  virtues,  and 
learn  from  you  the  heavenly  art  of  making  mil- 
lions happy ;  with  heartfelt  joy,  with  trana- 
ports  all  your  own,  you  cry,  the  glorious  work 
18  done ;  then  drop  the  mantle  to  some  younj^ 
Elisha,  and  take  your  seats  with  kindred  spixiti 
in  your  native  skies ! 
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Thi  iUnstrionB  subject  of  this  sketch  holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  annals  of  America ; 
more  especiallj  in  those  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born,  some  time  in  the  year  1742,  of  respect- 
aUe  parents,  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  St  Andrews,  in  the  lowlands  of  ScoUand. 
After  receiying  an  excellent  classical  education  at  the  several  universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glas- 
gow, and  Edinburgh,  he  finished  his  studies  in  rhetoric  and  logic  under  the  tuition  of  the  world- 
renowned  Doctors  Blair  and  Watts.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  these  studies,  he  resolved  to 
emigrate  to  America,  and  endeavor,  by  the  proper  exercise  of  his  talents  and  industry,  to  realise 
thit  independence  which  his  own  country  could  not  afford,  llaving  landed  at  New  York,  he 
tnreDed  to  Philadelphia,  which  place  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766.  He  was 
then  about  twenty-ene  years  of  age.  Through  the  influence  of  letters  of  high  reconmiendation 
1m  had  brought  to  some  of  the  eminent  men  of  Philadelphia,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Richard 
Peters^  rector  of  Christ  and  St  Peter's  churches,  he  was  appointed  an  usher  in  the  college  of 
thit  dtjj  in  which  position  he  remained  but  a  few  months. 

Subsequently  he  conunenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  celebrated  John  Dickinson, 
and  after  two  years  of  serious  and  laborious  application,  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  set- 
tled in  Beading,  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  Carlisle,  in  the  same  State,  where  he 
beeuM  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  acquired  considerable  practice.  At  this  place  an  inci 
dflot  oocurred,  which  gave  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  first  men  of  the  province, 
and  also  gained  him  great  celebrity  as  an  advocate.  An  important  land  cause,  between  the 
proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  Samuel  Wallace,  an  extensive  land  dealer,  came  on  for 
trill  in  one  of  the  county  courts.  Mr.  Wilson  was  retained  by  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Chew,  the 
ittorney-general,  appeared  for  the  proprietaries.  It  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  persons  in 
eonrt^  tint  the  attorney-general  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Wilson  soon  after  he  commenced  his 
irgoment^  and  gazed  at  him  with  wonder  and  admiration  until  he  had  concluded.  So  success- 
toOy  did  he  manage  the  cause,  that  his  associates  thought  it  needless  to  add  to  his  remarks. 
Befiwe  the  dose  of  the  session  of  the  court,  he  was  retained  in  another  similar  cause ;  and  his 
rtnding  at  the  bar  waa  thereafter  prominent  and  unalterable.  While  a  resident  of  Carlisle,  he 
WIS  duMen  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  militia,  and  the  public  stores  at  that  place  were  commit- 
ted to  his  care ;  but  he  never  was  in  active  service. 

Hr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  inherited  a  propensity  for  speculation  from  his  father,  who,  it 
i^pMrij  was  **  continually  led  on  by  the  bright  promises  of  adventures,  and  was  a  constant 
peendiry  auffarer/'  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  support  and  patronage  he  received  from 
^poblie,  he  firequently  became  embarrassed  by  the  unfortunate  terminations  of  his  speculations, 
ttd  nflered  the  severest  privations.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  sufferings,  it  was  his  constant 
etre  to  remit  the  little  he  could  spare  to  his  mother  in  Scotland,  who  had  been  left  in  limited 
cirramstancea  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  To  the  day  of  her  death,  he  manifested  an  earnest 
ttd  oonmiendAble  BoiUdtiide  for  her  comfort,  and  used  every  method  in  his  power  to  alleviate 
W  wants  and  naooth  her  downward  path  to  the  tomb. 

When  the  British  ministry  oommenced  its  oppressions,  the  political  career  of  Mr.  Wilson  be- 
gm  AlthoDi^  a  SoofccifanuHi  by  birth,  he  was  American  in  his  principles.    He  wrote  fireely  and 
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powerfnllj  in  favor  of  American  righta,  and  never  swerved  from  his  zealous  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  colonists.  A  few  months  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1774,  he  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  convention  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  convened  to 
concert  plans  to  redress  the  wrongs  imposed  upon  the  colonies.  During  the  session  of  this  con- 
vention he  exhibited  such  splendid  talents  and  lofty  patriotism,  that  he  was  nominated  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  assembly,  with  his  old  law  teacher,  John  Dickinson.  His  appointment  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Joseph  Galloway,*  who  had  long  been  a  bitter  opponent,  and  he  was  de- 
feated ;  but  on  the  sixth  of  May  of  the  next  year  (1776),  he  was  elected  and  took  his  seat.  He 
continued  in  the  Congress  until  September,  1777,  when  by  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  his 
political  enemies  he  was  superseded.  About  this  period  he  removed  from  Carlisle  to  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  where  he  remuned  but  one  year,  after  which  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  which 
place  thereafter  became  his  permanent  abode.  On  the  fifth  of  June,  1779,  Mr.  Gerard,  the  first 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  France,  appointed  Mr.  Wilson  advocate-general  of  the  French 
nation  in  the  United  States.  Congress  was  notified  of  his  appointment  on  the  fifteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, of  the  same  year,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1781,  the  King  of  France  issned 
letters  patent  confirming  it  The  duties  of  this  office  Mr.  Wilson  fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  king,  and  at  the  dose  of  his  service  he  was  rewarded  by  that  monarch  with  ten  thooaand 
livres. 

Notwithstanding  his  eminent  services  to  the  colonies,  Mr.  Wilson  became  the  object  and  vic- 
tim of  political  intrigue.  His  enemies  charged  him  with  opposing  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, but  the  fact  of  his  signing  that  instrument  shows  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  colonists,  however  he  may  have  manifested  that  sincerity  before  the  decla- 
ration. In  the  year  1779,  the  life  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  ppt  in  great  danger  by  a  band  of  heated 
partisans,  under  the  pretext  of  his  holduig  sentiments  ilfimical  to  popular  institutions.  At  that 
time  party  spirit  in  Pennsylvania  had  taken  a  consistency,  and  politicians  were  divided  into  oon- 
stitutionalists  and  republicans.  The  first  adhered  to  the  constitution  already  formed,  which  was 
reprobated  by  the  others  for  its  total  deficiency  in  checks  and  counterbalancing  powers,  thence 
tending,  as  it  was  alleged,  to  rash  and  oppressive  proceedings.  The  term  repuhliean$  was  em- 
braced as  recognizing  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  as  indicative,  perhaps,  of  tenets, 
which  admitted  the  utility  of  modifications  and  restraints  in  a  system  resting  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  general  sufirage  and  popular  sovereignty.  Mr,  Wilson  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
republican  party,  and  through  the  artful  designs  of  his  opponents  in  the  constitutional  party,  ha 
had  become  particularly  obnoxious.  He  was  charged  in  his  professional  character  with  defend- 
ing torUs^  and  befriending  the  foes  to  the  principles  on  which  the  opposition  to  the  daima  of 
Great  Britain  was  founded.  The  affair  of  **  Ibrt  Wilion^^^  as  his  house  was  thereafter  denomi- 
nated, arose  from  this  opinion,  of  which  those  who  designed  that  transaction  took  advantage  for 
party  purposes. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1779,  a  conmiittee,  appointed  at  a  town  meeting;  regulated 
the  prices  of  rum,  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  fiour,  &o, — a  measure  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
importers.  Robert  Morris,  Blair  McClenachen,  John  Willcocks,  and  a  number  of  other  stanch 
whigs,  had  a  quantity  of  these  articles  in  their  stores,  which  they  refused  to  dispose  of  at  the 
regulated  prices.  About  the  last  of  the  month,  a  great  number  of  the  lower  class  from  the  dtj 
and  nberties  collected,  and  marched  through  the  city,  threatening  to  break  open  the  stores, 
distribute  the  goods,  and  punish  those  who  refused  to  open  their  warehouses.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  October,  placards  were  posted,  menacing  Robert  Morris,  Blair  McClenachan,  and 
many  others :  Mr.  Wilson  was  proscribed  by  the  mobility,  for  having  exercised  his  profieesioiial 

*  JoMpb  Gallowftj  WIS  »  member  of  the  Peiuuylyaal*  ABiembly  In  1764,  And  tfter  bsTing  been  speaker  of  theft  bedj 
for  eeTerBl  aeteloiie,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  oi  1774  fle  aftenrards  deserted  the  Amerlean  eaassi 
joining  the  British  at  New  York,  in  December,  177S,  and  remained  with  the  army  till  Jane,  177S.  In  1779  he  was  ex- 
amined before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  transactions  in  America,  and  his  representations  did  not  add  mneh  to  ths 
credit  of  the  British  ofBoers.  He  was  the  author  of  several  important  pi4>ers  relsAlTe  to  the  revolntlonaxy  war.  Bla  da- 
lisetlon  was  Ttrj  severely  commented  on  by  his  friends,  whose  eaose  he  had  deserted.  Stiles,  In  his  mannseilpft  diaiy, 
vnder  the  date  of  October  1st,  1778,  says:  **Mr.  Galloway  has  also  iUlen  Ikom  a  grsat  height  Into  eontompt  and  Influiqrt 
VnthOBOTorwaieattralyeoafldadiBaiathoioni^iOBofUbortj.**   He  died  at  Londoa  la  180iL 
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dxxtj  as  a  lawjer,  in  behalf  of  certain  persons  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  treason ;  and  the 
poniflhinent  decreed  for  his  crime,  was  banishment  to  the  enemy,  jet  in  New  York.  Bat  this 
was  not  the  real  cause  which  produced  so  lamentable  an  instance  of  popular  delusion :  that  was 
to  be  found  in  the  superior  talents  and  respectability  of  the  republican  party.  The  gentlemen 
threatened  determined  to  defend  themselves,  and  with  a  number  of  their  friends,  to  the  amount 
of  about  thirty  or  forty,  took  post  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Walnut  and  Third  streets,  in  a 
house  belonging  to  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Wilson:  it  was  then  a  large,  old-fashioned  brick 
bdlding,  with  an  extensive  garden  on  Third  and  Walnut  streets.  Among  those  in  the  house 
were  Messrs.  Wilson,  Morris,  Burd,  George  Clymer,  Daniel  Glymer,  John  T.  MifiSin,  Allen 
McLean,  Sharp  Delany,  George  Campbell,  Paul  Beck,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Andrew  Robinson, 
John  Potts,  Samuel  0.  Morris,  Captain  Campbell,  and  Generals  MiflSin,  Nichols,  and  Thomson. 
They  were  provided  with  arms,  but  their  stock  of  ammunition  was  very  small.  While  the  mob 
iras  marching  down,  General  Nichols  and  Daniel  Clymer  proceeded  hastily  to  the  arsenal  at 
Carpenters'  Hall,  and  filled  their  pockets  with  cartridges :  this  constituted  their  whole  supply. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  mob  and  militia — ^for  no  regular  troops  took  part  in  the  riot — assembled 
on  the  commons,  while  a  meeting  of  the  principal  citizens  took  place  at  the  coffee-house.  A 
deputation  was  sent,  to  endeavor  to  prevail  on  them  to  disperse,  but  without  effect  The  first 
troop  of  city  cavalry,  being  apprised  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  assembled  at  their  stables,  a  fixed  place  of  rendezvous,  and  agreed  to  have 
their  horses  saddled,  and  ready  to  mount  at  a  moment^s  warning.  Notice  was  to  be  given  to  as 
many  members  as  could  be  found;  and  a  part  was  to  ^assemble  in  Dock,  below  Second  street, 
and  Join  the  party  at  the  stables.  For  a  time  a  deceitful  calm  prevailed ;  at  the  hour  of  dinner, 
the  members  of  the  troop  retired  to  their  respective  homes,  and  the  rebels  seized  the  opportunity 
to  march  into  the  city.  The  armed  men  amounted  to  two  hundred,  and  were  commanded  by 
IfiUs,  a  North  Carolina  captain ;  Faulkner,  a  ship-joiner ;  Pickering,  a  tailor ;  and  one  Bonham, 
a  man  of  low  character.  They  marched  down  Chestnut  to  Second  street— down  Second  to 
Wilnnt — and  up  Walnut  to  Mr.  Wilson's  house,  with  drums  beating,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon 
They  immediately  commenced  firing  on  the  house,  which  was  warmly  returned  by  the  garrison^ 
Finding  they  could  make  no  impression,  the  mob  procured,  from  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  crowbar  and  sledge,  and  proceeded  to  force  the  door.  At  the  critical  moment, 
when  the  door  yielded  to  their  efforts,  the  horse  made  their  appearance :  had  they  succeeded  in 
cifocCing  an  entrance,  every  individual  in  the  house  would,  doubtless,  have  been  murdered. 

After  the  troop  had  retired,  a  few  of  the  members,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  mob 
were  marching  into  town,  hastened  to  the  established  rendezvous.    Collecting  thus  by  mere 
•ecident,   their  number  only  amounted  to  teven;  these  were,  Miyor  Lennox,  Miyor  Nichols, 
Miyor  William  Nichols,  Thomas  Morris,  Alexander  Nesbitt,  Isaac  Coxe,  and  Thomas  Leiper. 
This  small  body  resolved  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  their  fellow-citizens.    On  their  route  they 
were  joined  by  two  troopers  belonging  to  Colonel  Bayler's  regiment,  quartered  at  Bristol ;  and 
taming  rapidly  and  suddenly  round  the  comer  of  Chestnut  street,  they  charged  the  mob.  When 
the  cry  of  ^*the  horse  I  the  horse! "  was  raised,  the  rioters,  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  dispersed 
in  every  direction,  but  not  before  two  other  detachments  of  the  first  troop  had  reached  the 
scene.    Many  of  them  were  arrested,  delivered  to  the  civil  authority,  and  committed  to  prison ; 
•od  as  the  sword  was  very  freely  used,  a  considerable  number  were  severely  wounded.    One 
man  and  one  boy  were  killed  in  the  streets :  in  the  house.  Captain  Campbell  was  killed,  and 
Mr.  IfifiSin  and  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Morris  were  wounded.   The  troop  patrolled  the  streets  the  greater 
part  cf  the  night    The  citizens  tumed  out  en  ma$$e^  and  placed  a  guard  at  the  powder  magazine 
and  the  arsenaL    It  was  some  days  before  order  was  restored ;  and  the  troop,  from  the  part 
they  had  taken,  found  it  necessary  to  keep  much  together,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
act  in  gapport  of  each  other.    Mi^or  Lennox  was  particularly  marked  out  for  destroction.    He 
retired  to  his  house  at  Germantown.    The  mob  followed,  and  surrounded  it  during  the  night, 
and  prepared  to  force  an  entrance.    Anxious  to  gain  time,  he  pledged  his  honor  that  he  would 
open  the  door  as  soon  as  da^ight  appeared.    In  the  mean  time,  he  contrived  to  despatch  an 
Intrepid  woman,  who  lived  in  his  flunily,  to  the  city  for  assistance;  and  a  party  of  the  first  troop 
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•nived  in  season  to  protect  their  comrtde ;  bnt  he  was  compelled  to  retom  to  town  for  safety. 
He  was  for  a  number  of  jears  sainted  in  the  market  hj  the  title  of  ^*  brother  bntcher,**  owing 
in  part  to  his  having  been  without  a  coat  on  the  day  of  the  riot :  having  on  a  long  coat^  he 
was  obliged  to  cast  it  aside,  to  prevent  being  dragged  from  his  horse. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  comprised  the  garrison  were  advised  to  leave  the  dtj,  where  thdr 
lives  were  endangered.  General  ICifflin,  and  abont  thirty  others,  accordingly  met  at  Mr.  Gray's 
house,  about  five  miles  below  Gray^s  ferry,  where  a  council  was  called,  and  it  was  reeolred  to 
return  to  town  without  any  appearance  of  intimidation.  But  it  was  deemed  expedient  that 
Mr.  Wilson  should  absent  himself  for  a  time ;  the  others  continued  to  walk  as  usual  in  public^ 
and  attended  the  funeral  of  the  imfortunate  Captain  CampbelL  Thus  ended  the  disgraceful 
aflair.* 

In  1781,  Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  by  Gongress  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  which  institution  had  been  designed  by  the  celebrated  financier,  Robert  Morris,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  finances  of  the  United  States.  On  the  12th  of  Novembo*,  1782, 
he  was  re-elected  to  Congress,  and  the  same  year,  the  President  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania 
appointed  him  one  of  the  councillors  and  agents,  in  the  celebrated  controversy  existing  between 
that  State  and  Connecticut,  relative  to  the  lands  at  Wyoming.  The  successful  result  of  this 
dispute  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
Again,  in  1785,  he  was  elected  to  Congress ;  and  in  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  this  cha- 
racter he  gained  much  applause  for  his  ability  and  usefulness.  '^  Being  a  fluent  speaker,  and 
possessing  deep  political  sagacity  and  foresight,  he  entered  almost  daily  into  the  arguments 
which  arose  on  tiie  great  and  important  points  necessarily  involved  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
and  adequate  government.^'  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  a  powerful  speech,  he  showed  what  diflScultics  the 
Federal  Convention  had  to  encounter  in  framing  it,  and  directed  his  remarks  in  favor  of  its 
adoption. 

In  1789,  President  Washington  appointed  Mr.  Wilson  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  his  death,  discharging  its  functions 
with  integrity  and  ability.  During  this  time  he  also  occupied  the  chair  of  law  in  the  College  of 
Philadelphia;  and  in  1791  he  revised  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  in  accordance  with  a  resolve  of 
the  legislature  of  that  commonwealth.  While  on  a  circuit  in  his  judicial  character,  he  died  at 
Edenton,  North  Carolina,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1798.  His  works,  including  his  lectures  before 
the  law  students  at  the  Philadelphia  College,  were  published  in  1804. 


VINDICATION  OF  THE  COLONIES. 


The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  in  November,  1774,  informed  that 
assembly  that  ^'  a  most  daring  spirit  of  resist- 
ance and  disobedience  still  prevailed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  had  broken  forth  in  fresh  vio- 
lences of  a  criminal  nature ;  that  the  most  pro- 
per and  effectual  methods  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  these  mischiefs;  and  that  they,  the 
Parliament,  might  depend  upon  a  firm  resolu- 
tion, to  withstand  every  attempt  to  weaken  or 

*  8«e  Sukdenon^iBlognqihj  of  the  Signers  of  the  DocIar»- 
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impair  the  supreme  authority  of  Parliament, 
over  all  the  dominions  of  the  Crown.^'  The 
following  speech,  in  reference  to  this  declara- 
tion of  the  king,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  January,  1776,  in  the  Convention  for  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania: 

Mb.  Chahoiav:  Whence,  sir,  proceeds  all  the 
invidious  and  ill-grounded  clamor  against  the 
colonists  of  America?  Why  are  they  stigma- 
tized in  Britain,  as  licentious  and  ungovern- 
able? Why  is  their  virtuous  opposition  to  the 
illegal  attempts  of  their  governors,  represented 
under  the  falsest  colors,  and  placed  in  the  most 
ungracious  point  of  view!  This  oppoaition. 
when  exhibited  in  its  tme  light,  ud  -whm 
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Tiewed,  with  unjamidiced  eyes,  firom  a  proper 
ntnation,  and  at  a  proper  distance,  stands  con- 
fessed the  lovely  offspring   of  freedom.     It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  its  parent    Of  this  ethe- 
real spirit,  the  whole  conduct,  and  particularly 
the  late  oondnct  of  the  colonists,  has  shown 
them  eminently  possessed.    It  has  animated 
and  regulated  every  part  of  their  proceedings. 
It  has  been  recognized  to  be  genuine,  by  all 
those  symptoms  and  effects,  by  which  it  has 
been  distinguished  in  other  ages   and  other 
countries.    It  has  been  calm  and  regular:  it 
has  not  acted  without  occasion :  it  has  not  act- 
ed dispn>portionably  to  the  occasion.     As  the 
sttemptA,  open  or  secret,  to  undermine  or  to 
destroy  it,  nave  been  repeated  or  enforced ;  in 
a  just  degree,  its  vigilance  and  its  vigor  have 
been  exerted  to  defeat  or  to  disappoint  them. 
As  its  exertions  have  been  sufficient  for  those 
purposes  hitherto,  let  us  hence  draw  a  joyful 
prognostic,  that  they  will  continue  sufficient  for 
those  purposes  hereafter.  It  is  not  yet  exhaust- 
ed; it  will  still  operate  irresistibly  whenever  a 
necessary  occasion  shall  call  forth  its  strength. 
Permit  me,  sir,  by  appealing,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  colo- 
nists, to  evince  that  what  I  have  said  of  them 
u  just     Did  they  disclose  any  uneasiness  at 
the  proceedings  and  claims  of  the  British  Par- 
liament before  those  claims  and  proceedings 
ifibrded  a  reasonable  cause  for  it  ?     Did  they 
eren  disclose  any  uneasiness,  when  a  reason- 
able cause  for  it  was  first  given  ?     Our  rights 
were  invaded  by  their  regulations  of  our  inter- 
nal policy.     We  submitted  to  them :   we  were 
unwilling  to  oppose  them.    Tlie  spirit  of  liberty 
vas  slow  to  act    When  those  invasions  were 
renewed ;  when  the  efficacy  and  malignancy  of 
them  were  attempted  to  be  redoubled  by  the 
stamp  act;  when  chains  were  formed  for  us; 
and  preparations  were  mode  for  riveting  them 
on  our  limbs,  what  measures  did  we  pursue  ? 
The  spirit  of  liberty  found  it  necessary  now  to 
act :  but  she  acted  with  the  calmness  and  de- 
cent dignity  suited  to  her  character.    Were  we 
rash  or  seditious?    Did  we  discover  want  of 
loyalty  to  our  sovereign  ?    Did  we  betray  want 
of  affection  to  our  brethren  in  Britain?    Let 
our  dutiful  and  reverential  petitions   to  the 
throne — ^let  our  respectful,  though    firm,  re- 
monstrances to  the  Parliament— let  our  warm 
and  affectionate  addresses  to  our  brethren,  and 
(we  will  still  call  them,)  our  friends  in  Great 
Britain — ^let  aU  those,  transmitted  from  every 
part  of  the  continent^  testify  the  truth.     By 
their  testimony  let  our  conduct  be  tried. 

As  our  proceedings,  during  the  existence  and 
operation  of  the  stamp  act,  prove  fully  and  in- 
contertably  the  painful  sensations  that  tortured 
our  brouts  firom  the  prospect  of  disunion  with 
Britain;  the  peals  of  joy,  which  burst  forth 
mivewally,  upon  the  repeal  of  that  odious 
atitiila,  loodly  prodsim  the  heartfelt  delight 
Mdneed  in  na  oy  a  reoondliadon  with  her. 
UuDsploioiia,  b6<»aw  nndesigmnff,  we  buried 
QV  complAinte  end  the  oaniea  of  uem,  in  obli- 


vion, and  returned,  with  eagerness,  to  our  for- 
mer unreserved  confidence.  Our  connection 
with  our  parent  country,  and  the  reciprocal 
blessings  resulting  from  it  to  her  and  to  us, 
were  the  favorite  and  pleasing  topics  of  our 

Eublic  discourses  and  our  private  conversations, 
.ulled  in  delightful  security,  we  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  increasing  fondness  and  friendship, 
cemented  and  strengtiiened  by  a  kind  and  per- 

Eetual  communication  of  good  offices.  Soon, 
owever,  too  soon,  were  we  awakened  fh)m  the 
soothing  dreams  I  Our  enemies  renewed  tlieir 
designs  against  us,  not  with  less  malice,  but 
with  more  art  Under  the  plausible  pretence 
of  regulating  our  trade,  and,  at  the  some  time, 
of  making  provision  for  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  support  of  government,  in  some 
of  the  colonies,  they  pursued  their  scheme  of 
depriving  us  of  our  property  without  our  con- 
sent. As  the  attempts  to  distress  us,  and  to  de- 
grade us  to  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  freemen,  ap- 
peared now  to  be  reduced  into  a  regular  system, 
it  became  proper,  on  our  part^  to  form  a  regular 
system  for  counteracting  them.  Wo  ceased  to 
import  goods  from  Great  Britain.  Was  this 
measure  dictated  by  selfishness  or  by  licentious- 
ness? Did  it  not  injure  ourselves,  while  it  in- 
jured the  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  t 
Was  it  inconsistent  with  the  peaceful  demeanor 
of  subjects  to  abstain  from  making  purchases, 
when  our  freedom  and  our  safety  rendered  it 
necessary  for  us  to  abstain  from  them  ?  A  re- 
gard for  our  freedom  and  our  safety  was  our 
only  motive ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  Parliament, 
by  repealing  part  of  the  revenue  laws,  inspired 
us  with  the  fiattering  hopes  that  they  had  de- 
parted from  their  intentions  of  oppressing  and 
of  taxing  us,  than  we  forsook  our  plan  for  de- 
feating those  intentions,  and  began  to  import 
as  formerly.  Far  from  being  peevish  or  cap- 
tious, we  took  no  public  notice  even  of  their 
declaratory  law  of  dominion  over  us:  our  can- 
dor led  us  to  consider  it  as  a  decent  expedient  of 
retreating  from  the  actual  exercise  of  that  do- 
minion. 

But,  alas  I  the  root  of  bitterness  still  remain- 
ed. The  duty  on  tea  was  reserved  to  furnish 
occasion  to  the  ministry  for  a  new  effort  to  en- 
slave and  to  ruin  us ;  and  the  East  India  C(»mpany 
were  chosen,  and  consented  to  be  the  detested 
instruments  of  ministerial  despotism  and  cru- 
elty. A  cargo  of  their  tea  arrived  at  Bost<m. 
By  a  low  artifice  of  the  governor,  and  by  the 
wicked  activity  of  the  tools  of  government,  it 
was  rendered  impossible  to  store  it  up,  or  to 
send  it  bock,  as  was  done  at  other  places.  A 
number  of  persons,  unknown,  destroyed  it. 

Let  us  here  make  a  concession  to  our  ene- 
mies: let  us  suppose,  that  the  transaction  de- 
serves all  the  dark  and  hideous  colors,  in  which 
they  have  painted  it :  let  us  even  suppose,  (for 
our  cause  admits  of  an  excess  of  candor,)  that 
all  their  exaggerated  accounts  of  it  were  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  truth :  what  will  follow  f 
Will  it  follow,  that  every  British  colony  in 
America,  or  even  the  colony  of  Massachusetta 
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Bay,  or  even  the  town  of  Boston,  in  that  colony, 
merits  the  imputation  of  heing  factions  and  sedi- 
tions? Let  the  frequent  mobs  and  riots  that 
have  happened  in  Great  Britain  npon  much 
more  trivial  occasions,  shame  our  calumniators 
into  silence.  Will  it  follow,  because  the  rules 
of  order  and  regular  government  were,  in  that 
instance,  violat^  by  the  offenders,  that,  for  this 
reason,  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  makims  of  justice,  nrast  be  violated  by  their 
punbhment?  Will  it  follow,  because  those  who 
were  guilty  could  not  be  known,  that,  therefore, 
those  who  were  known  not  to  be  guilty,  must 
suffer?  Will  it  follow,  that  even  the  guilty 
should  be  condemned  without  being  heard-r 
that  they  should  be  condemned  upon  partial 
testimony,  upon  the  representations  of  their 
avowed  and  embittered  enemies?  Why  were 
they  not  tried  in  courts  of  justice,  known  to 
their  constitution,  and  by  juries  of  their  neigh- 
borhood ?  Their  courts  and  their  juries  were 
not,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Preston,*  transport- 
ed beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  by  their  re- 
sentment: why,  then,  should  it  be  presumed, 
that,  in  the  case  of  those  offenders,  they  would 
be  prevented  from  doing  justice  by  their  af- 
fection ?  But  the  colonists,  it  seems,  must  bo 
stripped  of  their  judicial,  as  well  as  of  their 
legislative  powers.  They  must  be  bound  by  a 
legislature,  they  must  be  tried  by  a  jurisdiction, 
not  their  own.  Their  constitutions  must  be 
changed:  their  liberties  must  be  abridged:  and 
those  who  shall  be  most  infamously  active  in 
changing  their  constitutions  and  abridging  their 
liberties,  must,  by  an  express  provision,  be  ex- 
empted from  punishment. 

i  do  not  exaggerate  the  matter,  sir,  when  I 
extend  these  observations  t9  all  the  colonists. 
The  Parliament  meant  to  extend  the  effects  of 
their  proceedings  to  all  the  colonists.  The 
plan,  on  which  their  proceedings  are  formed, 
extends  to  them  all.  From  an  incident  of  no 
very  uncommon  or  atrocious  nature,  which 
happened  in  one  colony,  in  one  town  in  that 
colony,  and  in  which  only  a  few  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  town  took  a  part,  an  occasion  has 
been  taken  by  those,  who  probably  intended  it, 
and  who  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  it,  to 
impose  upon  that  colony,  and  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion and  a  precedent  for  imposing  upon  all  the 
rest,  a  system  of  statutes,  arbitrary,  unconsti- 
tutional, oppressive,  in  every  view,  and  in  every 
degree  subversive  of  the  rights,  and  inconsbtent 
with  even  the  name  of  freemen. 

Were  the  colonists  so  blind  as  not  to  discern 
the  consequences  of  these  measures  ?  Were  they 
so  supinely  inactive,  as  to  take  no  steps  for 
guarding  against  them?  They  were  not.  They 
ought  not  to  have  been  so.  We  saw  a  breacli 
made  in  those  barriers,  which  our  ancestors, 
British  and  American,  with  so  much  care,  with 
so  much  danger,  with  so  much  treasure,  and 
with  so  much  blood,  had  erected,  cemented  and 
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established  for  the  security  of  their  liberties, 
and — with  filial  piety  let  us  mention  it— of  ours. 
We  saw  the  attack  actually  begun  upon  one 
part:  ought  we  to  have  folded  our  hands  in  in- 
dolence, to  have  lulled  our  eyes  in  slumbers,  till 
the  attack  was  carried  on,  so  as  to  become  irre- 
sistible, in  every  part?  Sir,  I  presnme  to  think 
not.  We  were  roused;  we  were  alarmed,  as 
we  had  reason  to  be.  But  still  our  measures 
have  been  such  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of 
loyalty  directed ;  not  such  as  a  spirit  of  sedi- 
tion or  of  disaffection  would  pursue.  Our  coun- 
sels have  been  conducted  without  rashness  and 
faction :  our  resolutions  have  been  taken  with- 
out frenzy  or  fury. 

That  the  sentiments  of  every  individual  con- 
cerning that  important  object,  his  liberty,  might 
be  known  and  regarded,  meetings  have  been 
held,  and  deliberations  carried  on  in  every  par- 
ticular district.  That  the  sentiments  of  all 
those  individuals  might  gradufdly  and  regularly 
be  collected  into  a  single  point,  and  the  conduct 
of  each  inspired  and  directed  by  the  result  of 
the  whole  united ;  county  committees,  provin- 
cial conventions,  a  Continental  Congress  have 
been  appointed,  have  met  and  resolved.  By 
this  means,  a  chain — ^more  inestimable,  and, 
while  the  necessity  for  it  continues,  we  hope, 
more  indissoluble  than  one  of  gold — a  chain  of 
freedom  has  been  formed,  of  which  every  indi- 
vidual in  these  colonies,  who  is  willing  to  pre- 
serve the  greatest  of  human  blessings,  his  lib- 
erty, has  the  pleasure  of  beholding  himself  a 
link.  • 

Are  these  measures,  sir,  the  brats  of  disloy- 
alty, of  disaffection?  There  are  miscreants 
among  us,  wasps  that  suck  poison  from  the 
most  salubrious  fiowers,  who  tell  us  they  are. 
They  tell  us  that  all  those  assemblies  are  un- 
lawful, and  unauthorized  by  our  constitutions ; 
and  that  all  their  deliberations  and  resolutions 
are  so  many  transgressions  of  the  duty  of  sub- 
jects. Tlie  utmost  malice  brooding  over  the  ut- 
most baseness,  and  nothing  but  such  a  hated  com- 
mixture, must  have  hatched  this  calumny.  Do 
not  those  men  know — would  they  have  others 
not  to  know — that  it  was  impossible  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  province,  and  for  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  provinces,  to  com- 
municate their  sentiments  to  one  another  in  the 
modes  appointed  for  such  purposes,  by  their 
different  constitutions?  Do  not  they  know — 
would  they  have  others  not  to  know — that  all 
this  was  rendered  impossible  by  those  very  per- 
sons, who  now,  or  whose  minions  now,  ui^ 
this  obiection  against  us  ?  Do  not  they  know 
— would  they  have  others  not  to  know — that 
the  different  assemblies,  who  could  be  dissolved 
by  the  governors,  were,  in  consequence  of  min- 
isterial mandates,  dissolved  by  them,  whenever 
they  attempted  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
greatest  objects,  which,  as  guardians  of  the  Lib- 
erty of  their  constituents,  could  be  presented  to 
their  view?  The  arch  enemy  of  the  human 
race  torments  them  only  for  those  actions,  to 
which  he  has  tempted,  but  to  which  he  has  not 
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neoessarilj  obliged  them.  Those  men  refine 
•Ten  upon  infernal  malice:  thej  accoBe,  they 
threaten  us,  (superlative  impudence  H  for  taking 
those  Terj  steps  which  we  were  laia  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  taking  bj  themselves, 
or  by  those  in  whose  hateful  service  they  are 
enlisted.  But  let  them  know,  that  our  coun- 
sels, our  deliberations,  our  resolutions,  if  not 
aothorized  by  the  forms,  because  that  was  ren- 
dered impossible  by  our  enemies,  are  neverthe- 
less authorized  by  that  which  weighs  much 
more  in  the  scale  of  reason — ^by  the  spirit  of 
our  constitutions.  Was  the  convention  of  the 
barons  at  Runnymede,  where  the  tyranny  of 
John  was  checked,  and  magna  charta  was 
signed,  authorized  by  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution ?  Was  the  Convention  Parliament,  that 
recalled  Charles  the  Second,  and  restored  the 
monarchy,  authorized  by  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution? Was  the  convention  of  lords  and 
commons,  that  placed  King  William  on  the 
throne,  and  secured  the  monarchy  and  liberty 
likewise,  authorized  by  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution f  I  cannot  conceal  my  emotions  of 
pleasure,  when  I  observe,  that  the  objections 
of  our  adversaries  cannot  be  urged  against  us, 
iHit  in  common  with  those  venerable  assem- 
blies, whose  proceedings  formed  such  an  acces- 
sion to  British  liberty  and  British  renown. 

The  resolutions  entered  into,  and  the  recom- 
mendations given,  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
have  stamped,  in  the  plainest  characters,  the 
genuine  and  enlightened  spirit  of  liberty,*upon 
the  conduct  observed,  ana  the  measures  pur- 
Boed,  in  consequence  of  them.  As  the  inva- 
sions of  our  rights  have  become  more  and  more 
formidable,  our  opposition  to  them  has  in- 
creased in  firmness  and  vigor,  in  a  just,  and  in 
no  more  than  a  just,  proportion.  We  will  not 
import  goods  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland: 
in  a  little  time  we  will  suspend  our  ezportations 
to  them ;  and,  if  the  same  illiberal  and  destruc- 
tive system  of  policy  be  still  carried  on  against 
oa,  in  a  little  time  more  we  will  not  consume 
their  manufactures.  In  that  colony,  where  the 
attacks  have  been  most  open,  immediate  and 
direct^  some  ftirther  steps  have  been  taken,  and 
those  steps  have  met  with  the  deserved  appro- 
bation of  the  other  provinces. 

Is  this  scheme  of  conduct  allied  to  rebellion  ? 
Can  any  symptoms  of  disloyalty  to  his  majesty, 
of  disinclination  to  his  illustrious  famUy,  or  of 
disn^gard  to 'his  authority,  be  traced  in  it? 
Those  who  would  blend,  and  whose  crimes 
have  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  blend,  the 
tyrannic  acts  of  administration  with  the  lawful 
measures  of  government,  and  to  veil  every  fla- 
gitious  procedure  of  the  ministry  under  the 
venerable  mantle  of  mi(}est^,  pr^end  to  dis- 
cover, and  employ  their  eaaunnes  to  publish 
the  pretended  discovery  of  such  symptoms.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such 
shallow  artifices.  We  know,  that  we  have  not 
violated  the  laws  or  the  constitution:  and  that, 
therefore,  we  are  safe  as  long  as  the  laws  retain 
Ibdr  force  and  the  constitution  its  vigor ;  and 


that,  whatever  our  demeanor  be,  we  cannot  be 
safe  much  longer.  But  another  object  demands 
our  attention. 

We  behold,  sir,  with  the  deepest  anguish  we 
behold,  that  our  opposition  has  not  been  as 
efiectual  as  it  has  been  constitutionaL  The 
hearts  of  our  oppressors  have  not  relented:  our 
complaints  have  not  been  heard:  our  grievances 
have  not  been  redressed :  bur  rights  are  still 
invaded :  and  have  we  no  cause  to  dread,  that 
the  invasions  of  them  will  be  enforced,  in  a 
manner  against  which  all  reason  and  argument 
and  all  opposition,  of  every  peaceful  kind,  will 
be  vain?  Our  opposition  has  hitherto  increased 
with  our  oppression :  shall  it,  in  the  most  des- 
perate of  all  contingencies,  observe  the  same 
proportion  ? 

Let  us  pause,  sir,  before  we  give  an  answer 
to  this  question.  The  fate  of  us ;  the  fate  of 
millions  now  alive;  the  fate  of  millions  yet 
unborn,  depends  upon  the  answer.  Let  it  be 
the  result  of  calmness  and  intrepidity ;  let  it  be 
dictated  by  the  principles  of  loyalty,  and  the 
principles  of  liberty.  Let  it  be  such,  as  never, 
in  the  worst  events,  to  give  us  reason  to  re- 
proach ourselves,  or  others  reason  to  reproach 
us,  for  having  done  too  much  or  too  little. 

Perhaps  tibe  following  resolution  may  bo 
found  not  altogether  unbefitting  our  present 
situation.  With  the  greatest  deference,  I  sub- 
mit it  to  the  mature  consideration  of  this 
assembly. 

*^  That  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament  for 
altering  the  charter  and  constitution  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  those  *for 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice'  in  that 
colony,  for  shutting  the  port  of  Boston,  and  for 
quartering  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies,  are  unconstitutional  and  void;  and 
can  confer  no  authority  upon  those  who  act 
under  color  of  them.  That  the  Crown  cannot, 
by  its  prerogative,  alter  the  charter  or  constitu- 
tion of  that  colony :  that  all  attempts  to  alter 
the  said  charter  or  constitution,  unless  by  the 
authority  of  the  legislature  of  that  colony,  are 
manifest  violations  of  the  rights  of  that  colony, 
and  illegal:  that  all  force  employed  to  carry 
such  unjust  and  illegal  attempts  into  execution, 
is  force  without  authority:  that  it  is  the  right 
of  British  subjects  to  resist  such  force:  that 
this  right  is  founded  both  upon  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution.'' 

To  prove,  at  this  time,  that  those  acts  are 
unconstitutional  and  void  is,  I  apprehend,  alto- 
gether unnecessary.  The  doctrine  has  been 
proved  fully,  on  other  occasions,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  concurring  assent  of  British  America. 
It  rests  upon  plain  and  indubitable  truths.  We 
do  not  send  members  to  the  British  Parliament: 
we  have  parliaments,  (it  is  immaterial  what 
name  they  go  by,)  of  our  own. 

That  a  void  act  can  confer  no  authority  upon 
those,  who  proceed  under  color  of  it,  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  other  clauses,  I  think 
it  useful  to  recur  to  some  of  the  fundamental 
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maxims  of  the  British  constitntion;  upon  which, 
as  upon  a  rock,  our  wise  ancestors  erected  that 
stable  fabric,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
have  not  hitherto  prevailed.  Those  maxims  I 
shall  apply  fairly,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  satis- 
factorily to  evince  every  particular  contained  in 
the  resolution. 

The  government  of  Britain,  sir,  was  never 
an  arbitrary  government;  our  ancestors  were 
never  inconsiderate  enough  to  trust  those  rights, 
which  God  and  nature  hod  given  them,  un- 
reservedly into  the  hands  of  their  princes. 
However  difficult  it  may  be,  in  other  states,  to 
prove  an  original  contract  subsisting  in  any 
other  manner,  and  on  any  other  conditions,  than 
are  naturally  and  necessarily  implied  in  the 
very  idea  of  the  first  institution  of  a  state ;  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  imaginable,  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  to  prove  it  in  our  constitution, 
and  to  ascertain  some  of  the  material  articles 
of  which  it  consists.  It  has  been  often  appealed 
to :  it  has  been  often  broken,  at  least  on  one 
part :  it  has  been  often  renewed :  it  has  been 
often  confirmed:  it  still  subsists  in  its  full  force : 
^  it  binds  the  king  as  much  as  the  meanest  sub- 
lect."  The  measures  of  his  power,  and  the 
limits  beyond  which  he  cannot  extend  it,  are 
circumscribed  and  regulated  by  the  same  au- 
thority, and  with  the  same  precision,  as  the 
measures  of  the  subject^s  obedience ;  and  the 
limits,  beyond  which  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  practise  it,  are  fixed  and  ascertained.  Lib- 
erty is,  by  the  constitution,  of  equal  stability, 
of  equal  antiquity,  and  of  equal  authority  with 
prerogative.  The  duties  of  the  king  and  those 
of  the  subject  are  plainly  reciprocal :  they  can 
be  violated  on  neither  side,  unless  they  be  per- 
formed on  the  other.  The  law  is  the  common 
standard,  by  which  the  excesses  of  prerogative, 
as  well  as  the  excesses  of  liberty,  are  to  be 
regulated  and  reformed. 

Of  this  great  compact  between  the  king  and 
his  people,  one  essential  article  to  be  performed 
on  his  part  is,  that,  in  those  cases  where  pro- 
vision is  expressly  made  and  limitations  set  by 
the  laws,  his  government  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  those  provisions,  and  restrained 
according  to  those  limitations;  that,  in  those 
eases  which  are  not  expressly  provided  for  by 
the  laws,  it  shall  be  conducted  by  the  best  rules 
of  discretion,  agreeably  to  the  general  spirit  of 
the  laws,  and  subserviently  to  their  ultimate 
end — ^the  interest  and  happiness  of  his  subjects; 
that,  in  no  case  it  shall  be  conducted  contrary 
to  the  express,  or  to  the  implied  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

These  general  maxims,  which  we  may  justly 
consider  as  fundamentals  of  our  government, 
will,  by  a  plain  and  obvious  application  of  them 
to  the  parts  of  the  resolution  remaining  to  be 
proved,  demonstrate  them  to  be  strictly  agree- 
able to  the  laws  and  constitution. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  in  resolving,  that  the 
king  cannot,  by  his  prerogative,  alter  the  char- 
ter or  constitution  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.    Upon  what  principle  could  such  an 


exertion  of  prerogative  be  justified  ?  On  the  acts 
of  Parliament?  They  are  already  proved  to  be 
void.  On  the  discretionary  power  which  the  king 
has  of  acting  where  the  laws  are  silent?  That 
power  must  be  subservient  to  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  those  concerning  whom  it  operates. 
But  I  go  further.  Instead  of  being  supported 
by  law,  or  the  principles  of  prerogative,  such 
an  alteration  is  totally  and  absolutely  repugnant 
to  both.  It  is  contrary  to  express  law.  The 
cha^r  and  constitution  we  speak  of,  are  con- 
firmed by  the  only  legislative  power  capable  of 
coLjiirming  them;  and  no  other  power,  but 
that  which  can  ratify,  can  destroy.  If  it  is 
contrary  to  express  law,  the  consequence  is 
necessary,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  prerogative;  for  prerogative  can  operate 
only  when  the  law  is  silent. 

In  no  view  can  this  alteration  bo  justified,  or 
so  much  as  excused.  It  cannot  be  justified  or 
excused  by  the  acts  of  Parliament;  because  the 
authority  of  Parliament  does  not  extend  to  it : 
it  cannot  be  justified  or  excused  by  the  opera- 
tion of  prerogative ;  because  this  is  none  of  the 
coses  in  which  prerogative  can  operate:  it  can- 
not be  justified  or  excused  by  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  colony;  because  that  authority 
never  has  been,  and,  I  presume,  never  will  be 
given  for  any  such  purpose. 

If  I  have  proceeded  hitherto,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded I  have,  upon  safe  and  sure  ground,  I 
can,  with  great  confidence,  advance  a  step  far- 
ther and  say,  that  all  attempts  to  alter  the 
charter  or  constitution  of  that  colony,  unless 
by  the  authority  of  its  own  legislature,  are  vio- 
lations of  its  rights,  and  illegal. 

If  those  attempts  are  illegal,  must  not  all 
force,  employed  to  carry  them  into  execution, 
be  force  employed  against  law,  and  without 
authority  ?    The  conclusion  is  unavoidable. 

Have  not  British  subjects,  then,  a  right  to 
resist  such  force — ^force  acting  with  authority — 
force  employed  contrary  to  law — force  employed 
to  destroy  the  very  existence  of  law  and  of 
liberty?  They  have,  sir;  and  this  right  is 
secured  to  them  both  by  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  by  which  the 
measures  and  the  conditions  of  their  obedience 
are  appointed.  The  British  liberties,  sir,  and  the 
means  and  the  right  of  defending  them,  are  not 
the  grants  of  princes ;  and  of  what  our  princes 
never  granted,  they  surely  can  never  deprive  us, 

I  beg  leave,  here,  to  mention  and  to  obviate 
some  plausible  but  ill-founded  objections  that 
have  been,  and  will  be,  held  forth  by  our  ad- 
versaries against  the  principles  of  the  resolution 
now  before  us.  It  will  be  observed  that  those 
employed  for  bringing  about  the  proposed  al- 
teration in  the  charter  and  constitntion  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  act  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  for  tliat  purpose  from  his  majesty ; 
that  all  resistance  of  forces  commissioned  by 
his  mfgesty  is  resistance  of  his  majesty's  au- 
thority and  government,  contrary  to  the  duty 
of  allegiance,  and  treasonable.  These  objeo- 
tions  will  be  displayed  in  their  most  specious 
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eolors ;  every  artifice  of  chicaDery  and  sophistry 
will  be  put  in  practice  to  establish  them ;  law 
aathoritiea,  perhaps,  will  be  quoted  and  tor- 
tured to  prove  them.  Those  principles  of  our 
constitution,  which  were  designed  to  preserve 
and  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  that,  the  tranquillity  of  government, 
will  be  perverted  on  this,  as  they  have  been  on 
many  other  occasions,  from  their  true  intention, 
and  will  be  made  use  of  for  the  contrary  pur- 
pose of  endangering  the  latter  and  destroying 
the  former.  The  names  of  the  most  exalted 
virtues  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  on  the  other,  will  be  employed  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  nature  of  tliose  virtues  and 
(d  those  crimes  j  and  in  this  manner  those  who 
cannot  look  beyond  names  will  be  deceived, 
and  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  deceive  by  names 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  it 
But,  sir,  this  disguise  win  not  impose  upon  us. 
We  will  look  to  things  as  well  as  to  names ; 
and,  by  doing  so,  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  that 
all  those  objections  rest  upon  mere  verbal 
sophistry,  and  have  not  even  the  remotest  alli- 
ance with  the  principles  of  reason  or  of  law. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  say,  that  the  per- 
lons  who  allege  that  those  employed  to  alter 
the  chuler  and  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  act  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  his 
m^esty  for  that  purpose,  speak  improperly,  and 
oantrary  to  the  truth  of  the  case.  I  say,  they 
act  by  virtue  of  no  such  commission  ;  I  say,  it 
is  impossible  they  can  act  by  virtue  of  such  a 
oommission.  "What  is  called  a  commission  either 
oontains  particular  directions  for  the  purpose 
mentionecL  or  it  contains  no  such  particular  di- 
rections. In  either  case  can  those  who  act  for 
that  purpose  act  by  virtue  of  a  commission? 
In  one  case,  what  is  called  a  commission  is  void ; 
it  has  no  legal  existence;  it  can  communicate 
no  authority.  In  the  other  case,  it  extends  not 
to  the  purpose  mentioned.  The  latter  point  is 
too  plain  to  be  insisted  on ;  I  prove  the  former. 
"ii  rexpotestf^^  says  the  law,  ^^quod  dejure 
foteiV^  The  king's  power  is  a  power  accord- 
ing to  law.  His  commands,  if  the  authority  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  may  be  depended  upon, 
are  under  the  directive  power  of  the  law ;  and 
consequently  invalid,  if  unlawful.  ^^  Commis- 
sions,^ says  my  Lord  Coke,  ^^  are  legal,  and  ore 
like  the  king's  writs ;  and  none  are  lawful  but 
aoch  as  are  allowed  by  the  common  law,  or 
warranted  by  some  act  of  Parliament.'' 

Let  us  examine  any  commission  expressly  di- 
recting those  to  whom  it  is  given,  to  use  mili- 
taiy  force  for  carrying  into  execution  the  alter- 
ations proposed  to  be  made  in  the  charter  and 
oonstitation  of  liasMchusetts  Bay,  by  the  fore- 
going maxims  and  authorities;  and  what  we 
have  said  oonceming  it  will  appear  obvious  and 
condnalTe.  It  is  not  warranted  by  any  act  of 
Pariigment,  because,  as  has  been  mentioned  on 
this,  and  bias  been  V>roved  on  other  occasions, 
tty  Bucfa  act  is  Toid.  It  is  not  warranted,  and 
I  beliere  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  it  is  war- 
mitedi  tf  the  oommoa  law.    It  is  not  war- 


ranted by  the  roval  prerogative,  because,  as  has 
already  been  fully  shown,  it  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  principles  and  the  ends  of  pre- 
rogative. Upon  what  foundation,  then,  can  it 
lean  and  be  supiwrted  ?  Upon  none.  Like  an 
enchanted  castle,  it  may  terrify  those  whose 
eyes  are  affected  by  the  magic  influence  of  the 
sorcerers,  despotism,  and  slavery ;  but  so  soon 
as  the  charm  is  dissolved,  and  the  genuine  rays 
of  liberty  and  of  the  constitution  dart  in  upon 
us,  the  formidable  appearance  vanishes,  and  we 
discover  that  it  was  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
that  never  hod  any  real  existence. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  part  of  the 
objections  urged  against  us  by  our  adversaries, 
because  this  part  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
others.  We  have  :.ow  removed  it;  and  they 
must  fall  of  course.  For  if  the  force,  acting  for 
the  purposes  we  have  mentioned,  docs  not  act, 
and  cannot  act,  by  virtue  of  any  commission 
from  his  migesty,  the  consequence  is  undenia- 
ble, that  it  acts  without  his  miyesty's  authority ; 
that  the  resistance  of  it  is  no  resistance  of  his 
miyesty's  authority,  nor  incompatible  with  the 
duties  of  allegiance. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  appeal  to  the  impartial 
tribunal  of  reason  and  truth ;  let  nie  ai)pcal  to 
every  unprejudiced  and  judicious  observer  of 
the  laws  of  Britain,  and  of  the  constitution  of 
the  British  govenunent ;  let  nie  appeal,  I  say, 
whether  the  principles  on  which  I  argne,  or  the 
principles  on  which  alone  my  arguments  can  bo 
()I)poscd,  are  those  which  oujrht  to  be  adhered 
to  and  acted  upon ;  which  of  them  arc  most 
consonant  to  our  laws  and  liberties ;  which  of 
them  have  the  strongest,  and  are  likely  to  have 
the  most  effectual  tendency  to  establish  and  se- 
cure the  royal  power  and  dijrnity. 

Are  we  deficient  in  loyalty  to  his  majesty  ? 
Let  our  conduct  convict,  fur  it  will  fully  con- 
vict, the  insinuation  that  we  are,  of  fidsehood. 
Our  loyalty  has  always  appeared  in  the  true 
form  of  loyalty ;  in  obeying  our  sovereign  ac- 
cording to  law :  let  those  who  would  re(iuire  it 
in  any  other  form,  know  that  we  call  the  i>er- 
sons  who  execute  his  commands,  when  con- 
trary to  law,  disloyal  and  traitors.  Are  wo 
enemies  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  ?  No,  sir, 
we  are  its  best  friends :  this  friendship  prompts 
us  to  wish  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  may 
be  firmly  established  on  the  most  solid  basis ; 
but  we  know  that  the  constitution  alone  will 
perpetuate  the  former,  and  securely  uphold  the 
latter.  Are  our  principles  irreverent  to  majesty  ? 
They  are  quite  the  reverse:  we  juscribe  to  it 
perfection  almost  divine.  We  say  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong:  we  say  that  to  do 
wrong  is  the  property,  not  of  ])ower,  but  of 
weakness.  We  feel  oppression,  and  will  0})p<jse 
it ;  but  we  know,  for  our  constitution  tells  us, 
that  oppression  can  never  spring  from  the 
throne.  We  must,  therefore,  search  elsewhere 
for  its  source :  our  infallible  guide  will  direct 
us  to  it.  Our  constitution  tells  us  that  all  op- 
pression springs  from  the  ministers  of  the 
throne.    The  attributes  of  perfection  ascribed 
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to  the  king,  are,  neither  by  the  constitution  nor 
in  fact,  communicable  to  his  ministers.  They 
may  do  wrong ;  they  have  often  done  wrong ; 
they  have  been  often  punished  for  doing  wrong. 

Here  we  may  discern  the  true  cause  of  idl 
the  impudent  clamor  and  unsupported  accusa- 
tions of  the  ministers  and  of  their  minions,  that 
have  been  raised  and  made  against  the  conduct 
of  the  Americans.  Those  ministers  and  min- 
ions are  sensible  that  the  opposition  is  directed, 
not  against  his  miyesty,  but  against  them ;  be- 
cause they  have  abused  his  majesty's  confidence, 
brought  discredit  upon  his  government,  and 
derogated  from  his  justice.  They  see  the  pub- 
lic vengeance  collected  in  dark  clouds  around 
tiiem :  their  consciences  tell  them  that  it  should 
be  hurled,  like  a  thunderbolt,  at  their  guilty 
heads.  Appalled  with  guilt  and  fear,  they 
skulk  behind  the  throne.  Is  it  disrespectful  to 
drag  them  into  public  view,  and  maJce  a  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  his  majesty,  under 
whose  venerable  name  they  daringly  attempt 
to  shelter  their  crimes?  Nothing  can  more 
effectually  contribute  to  establish  his  mfgesty 
on  the  throne,  and  to  secure  to  him  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people,  than  this  distinction.  By 
it  we  are  taught  to  consider  all  the  blessings  of 
government  as  flowing  from  the  throne;  and 
to  consider  every  instance  of  oppression  as  pro- 
ceeding, which  in  truth  is  ottenest  the  case, 
from  the  ministers. 

If^  now,  it  is  true  that  all  force  employed  for 


the  purposes  so  often  mentioned,  is  force  un- 
warranted by  any  act  of  Parliament;  unsup- 
ported by  any  principle  of  the  common  law ; 
unauthorized  bv  any  conmiission  from  the 
Crown;  that,  instead  of  being  employed  for 
the  support  of  the  constitution  and  his  m^esty's 
government,  it  must  be  employed  for  the  su|>- 
port  of  oppression  and  ministerial  tyranny ;  if 
all  this  is  true  (and  I  flatter  myself  it  appears  to 
be  true),  can  any  one  hesitate  to  say  that  to  re- 
sist such  force  is  lawful ;  and  that  both  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution 
Justify  such  resistance  ? 

Resistance,  both  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution,  may  be  carried  fiDV- 
ther,  when  necessity  reauires  it,  than  I  have 
carried  it.  Many  examples  in  the  English  his- 
tory might  be  adduced,  and  many  authorities 
of  the  greatest  weight  might  be  brought  to 
show  that  when  the  king,  forgetting  his  iuiarac- 
ter  and  his  dignity,  has  stepped  forth  and  open- 
ly avowed  and  taken  a  part  in  such  iniquitous 
conduct  as  has  been  described ;  in  such  cases, 
indeed,  the  distinction  above  mentioned,  wisely 
made  by  the  constitution  for  the  security  of  the 
Crown,  could  not  be  applied  ;  because  the 
Crown  had  unconstitutionally  rendered  the  ap- 
plication of  it  impossible.  AVhat  has  been  the 
consequence?  The  distinction  between  him 
and  his  ministers  has  been  lost ;  but  they  have 
not  been  raised  to  his  situation :  he  has  sunk  to 
theirs. 
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This  speech,  on  the  expediency  of  adopting 
the  Federal  Constitution,  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1787.* 

The  system  proposed,  by  the  late  convention, 
for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  is  now 
before  you.  Of  that  convention  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  a  member.  As  I  am  the  only  member  of 
that  body,  who  has  the  honor  to  be  also  a 
member  of  this,  it  may  be  expected  that  I 
should  prepare  the  way  for  the  deliberations 
of  this  assembly,  by  unfolding  the  difficulties 
which  the  late  convention  were  obliged  to  en- 
counter ;  by  pointing  out  the  end  w  hich  they 
proposed  to  accomplish ;  and  by  tracing  the 
general  principles  which  they  have  adopted  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 

To  form  a  good  system  of  government  for  a 
single  city  or  state,  however  limited  as  to  terri- 
tory, or  inconsiderable  as  to  numbers,  has  been 
tliought  to  require  the  strongest  efforts  of  hu- 
man genius.  With  what  conscious  diffidence, 
then,  must  Uie  members  of  the  convention  have 

*  Bm  note  at  pof*  1& 


revolved  in  their  minds  the  immense  under- 
taking which  was  before  them.  Their  views 
could  not  be  confined  to  a  small  or  a  single 
community,  but  were  expanded  to  a  great 
number  of  States ;  several  of  which  contain  an 
extent  of  territory,  and  resources  of  population, 
equal  to  those  of  some  of  the  most  respectable 
kingdoms  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Nor  were  even  these  the  only  objects  to  be 
comprehended  within  their  deliberations.  Nu- 
merous States  yet  unfonned,  myriads  of  the 
human  race,  who  will  inhabit  regions  hitherto 
uncultivated,  were  to  be  affected  by  the  result 
of  their  proceedings.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  form  their  calculations  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate to  a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  been  often  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  vastness  of  the  prospect 
before  us.  To  open  the  navigation  of  a  single 
river  was  lately  thought,  in  Europe,  an  enter- 
prise adequate  to  imperial  glory.  But  could 
the  commercial  scenes  of  the  Scheldt  be  com- 
pared with  those  that,  under  a  good  govern- 
ment, will  be  exhibited  on  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  the  Potomac,  and  the  numenmt 
other  rivers,  that  water  and  are  intended  to 
enrich  the  dominions  of  the  United  States  t 
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The  difficulty  of  the  business  was  equal  to  its 
magnitude.  No  small  share  of  wisdom  and 
address  is  requisite  to  combine  and  reconcile 
the  jarring  interests,  that  prevail,  or  seem  to 

grevail  in  a  single  oonmiunitj.     The  United 
•tatea  contain  already  thirteen  governments 
mutually    independent     Those   governments 

nmt  to  the  Atlantic  a  front  of  fifteen  hun- 
miles  in  extent  Their  soil,  their  climates, 
their  productions,  their  dimensions,  their  num- 
bers, are  different  In  many  instances,  a  differ- 
ence and  even  an  opposition  subsists  among 
their  interests ;  and  a  difference  and  even  an 
opposition  is  imagined  to  subsist  in  many  more. 
An  apparent  interest  produces  the  same  attach- 
ment as  a  real  one ;  and  is  often  pursued  with 
no  leas  perseverance  and  vigor.  When  all  these 
dieumstances  are  seen  and  attentively  consid- 
ered, will  any  member  of  this  honorable  body 
be  surprised,  that  such  a  diversity  of  things 
produced  a  proportioned  diversity  of  senti- 
ment t  Will  he  be  surprised  that  such  a  diver- 
nty  of  sentiment  rendered  a  spirit  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  conciliation  indispensably  ne- 
Mssary  to  the  success  of  the  great  work  ?  And 
will  he  be  surprised  that  mutual  concessions 
and  sacrifices  were  the  consequences  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  conciliation?  When  the  springs 
of  opposition  were  so  numerous  and  strong, 
and  poured  forth  their  waters  in  courses  so 
varying,  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  stream 
formed  by  their  conjunction  was  impelled  in  a 
direction  somewhat  different  from  that,  which 
each  of  them  would  have  taken  separately  ? 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  a  difficulty  arose 
in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  conven- 
tion from  another  consideration — their  ideas 
of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people,  for 
whom  the  constitution  is  proposed.  The  citi- 
sens  of  the  United  States,  however  different  in 
some  other  respects,  are  well  known  to  agree 
in  one  strongly  nuurked  feature  of  their  charac- 
ter— a  warm  and  keen  sense  of  freedom  and 
independence.  This  sense  has  been  heightened 
by  toe  fflorious  result  of  their  late  struggle 
against  ul  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  of  Europe.  It  was  apprehended,  I 
believe,  by  some,  that  a  people  so  high-spirited 
would  ill  brook  the  restramts  of  an  efficient 
government  I  confess  that  this  consideration 
did  not  influence  my  conduct  I  knew  my  con- 
■titaentfl  to  be  high-spirited ;  but  I  knew  them 
also  to  possess  sound  sense.  I  knew  that,  in 
the  event  they  would  be  best  pleased  with  that 
system  ox  government,  which  would  best  pro- 
mote their  freedom  and  happiness.  I  have 
often  revolved  this  sabjeot  in  my  mind.  I  have 
ioppoaed  one  of  my  constituents  to  ask  me, 
why  I  gave  such  a  vote  on  a  particular  ques- 
tkm?  I  have  always  thought  it  would  be  a 
iitiaftetory  answer  to  sa^ — because  I  judged, 
upon  the  beat  conuderation  I  could  give,  that 
•och  a  vote  was  right  I  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  bat  *  verr  poor  compliment  to  my 
amititiieniB  to  aaj  toat^  in  my  opinion,  such  a 
fote  wonld  hmve  beea  proper,  but  that  I  sup- 


posed a  contrary  one  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  those  who  sent  me  to  the  convention.  I 
could  not,  even  in  idea,  expose  myself  to  such 
a  retort  ays,  upon  the  last  answer,  might  have 
been  justly  made  to  me.  Pray,  sir,  what  rea- 
sons have  you  for  supposing  that  a  right  vote 
would  displease  your  constituents  ?  Is  this  the 
proper  return  for  the  high  confidence  they  have 
placed  in  you  ?  If  they  have  given  cause  for 
such  a  surmise,  it  was  by  choosing  a  repre- 
sentative, who  could  entertain  such  an  opinion 
of  them.  I  was  under  no  apprehension,  that 
the  good  people  of  this  State  would  behold  with 
displeasure  the  brightness  of  the  rays  of  dele- 
gated power,  when  it  only  proved  the  superior 
splendor  of  the  luminary,  of  which  those  rays 
were  only  the  reflection. 

A  very  important  difficulty  arose  from  com- 
paring the  extent  of  the  country  to  be  governed, 
with  the  kind  of  government  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  establish  in  it.  It  has  been  an 
opinion,  countenanced  by  high  authority,  *^  that 
the  natural  property  of  small  states  is  to  be 
governed  as  a  republic ;  of  middling  ones,  to  be 
subject  to  a  monarch ;  and  of  large  empires,  to 
be  swayed  by  a  despotic  prince ;  and  that  the 
consequence  is,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
principles  of  Uie  established  government  the 
State  must  be  supported  in  the  extent  it  has 
acquired;  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  State 
wiU  alter  in  proportion  as  it  extends  or  con- 
tracts its  limits.'^  *  This  opinion  seems  to  be 
supported,  rather  than  contradicted,  by  the 
luBtory  of  the  governments  in  the  old  world. 
Here  then  the  difficulty  appears  in  full  view.  On 
one  hand,  the  United  States  contain  an  immense 
extent  of  territory,  and,  according  to  the  fore- 
going opinion,  a  despotic  government  is  best 
adapted  to  that  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  well  known,  that,  however  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  might,  with  pleasure,  submit 
to  the  legitimate  restraints  of  a  republican 
constitution,  they  would  reject,  with  indigna- 
tion, the  fetters  of  despotism.  What  then  was 
to  be  done  f  The  idea  of  a  confederate  republic 
presented  itself.  This  kind  of  constitution  has 
been  thought  to  have  ^^  all  the  internal  advan- 
tages of  a  republican,  together  with  the  exter- 
ni3  force  of  a  monarchical  goveniment."t  Its 
description  is,  "  a  convention,  by  which  several 
States  agree  to  become  members  of  a  larger 
one,  which  they  intend  to  establish.  It  is  a 
kind  of  assemblage  of  societies,  that  constitnte 
a  new  one,  capable  of  increasing  by  moans  of 
farther  association."  {  The  expanding  quality 
of  such  a  government  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  terri- 
torv  is  yet  uncultivated. 

But  while  this  form  of  government  enabled 
us  to  surmount  the  difficulty  last  mentione<l,  it 
conducted  us  to  another,  of  which  I  am  now  to 
take  notice.    It  left  us  almost  without  prece- 
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dent  or  guide ;  and,  consequent] jr,  withont  the 
benefit  of  that  instraction,  which,  in  many 
oases,  may  be  derived  from  the  constitution, 
and  iiistorj,  and  experience  of  other  nations. 
Several  associations  nave  frequently  been  called 
by  the  name  of  confederate  Dtates,  which  have 
not,  in  propriety  of  language,  deserved  it  The 
Swiss  Cantons  are  connected  only  by  alliances. 
The  United  Netherlands  are  indeed  an  assem- 
blage of  societies ;  but  this  assemblage  consti- 
tutes no  new  one ;  aiA^  therefore,  it  does  not 
correspond  with  the  full  definition  of  a  con- 
federate republic.  The  Germanic  body  is  com- 
posed of  such  disproportioned  and  discordant 
materials,  and  its  structure  is  so  intricate  and 
complex,  that  little  useful  knowledge  can  be 
drawn  from  it.  Ancient  history  discloses,  and 
barely  discloses  to  our  view,  some  confederate 
republics — ^the  Achaean  league,  the  Lycian  con- 
federacy, and  the  Amphictyonic  council.  But 
the  facts  recorded  concerning  their  constitu- 
tions are  so  few  and  general,  and  their  histories 
are  so  unmarked  and  defective,  that  no  satis- 
factory information  can  be  collected  from  them 
concerning  many  particular  circumstances,  from 
an  accurate  discernment  and  comparison  of 
which  alone,  legitimate  and  practical  inferences 
can  be  made  from  one  constitution  to  another. 
Besides,  the  situation  and  dimensions  of  those 
confederacies,  and  the  state  of  society,  manners, 
and  habits  in  them,  were  so  different  from  those 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  most  correct  de- 
scription could  have  supplied  but  a  very  small 
ftmd  of  applicable  remark.  Thus,  in  forming 
this  system,  we  were  deprived  of  many  advan- 
tages, which  the  history  and  experience  of  other 
ages  and  other  countries  would,  in  other  cases, 
have  afforded  us. 

Permit  me  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  the 
science  even  of  government  itself^  seems  yet  to 
*  be  almost  in  its  state  of  infancy.  Governments, 
in  general,  have  been  the  result  of  force,  of 
fraud,  and  of  accident.  After  a  period  of  six 
thousand  years  has  elapsed  since  the  creation, 
the  United  States  exhibit  to  the  world  the  first 
instance,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  a  nation, 
nnattacked  by  external  force,  unconvulsed  by 
domestic  insurrections,  assembling  voluntarily, 
deliberating  fully,  and  deciding  calmly,  con- 
cerning that  system  of  government,  under 
which  they  would  wish  that  they  and  their 
posterity  should  live.  The  ancients,  so  enlight- 
ened on  other  subjects,  were  very  uninformed 
with  regard  to  this.  They  seem  scarcely  to 
have  had  any  idea  of  any  other  kinds  of  gov- 
ernment, than  the  three  simple  forms  desig- 
nated by  the  epithets,  monarchical,  aristocra- 
lical,  and  democraticaL  I  know  that  nmch 
and  pleasing  ingenuity  has  been  exerted,  in 
modern  times,  in  drawing  entertaining  parallels 
between  some  of  the  ancient  constitutions,  and 
some  of  the  mixed  governments  that  have  since 
existed  in  Europe.  But  I  much  suspect  that, 
on  strict  examination,  the  instances  of  resem- 
blance will  be  found  to  be  few  and  weak ;  to 
be  suggested  by  the  improvemeats,  whidi,  in 


subsequent  ages,  have  been  made  in  govern- 
ment, and  not  to  be  drawn  inmiediately  from 
the  ancient  constitutions  themselves,  as  they 
were  intended  and  understood  by  those  who 
framed  them.  To  illustrate  this,  a  similar  ob- 
servation may  be  made  on  another  subject. 
Admiring  critics  have  fancied,  that  they  have 
discovered  in  their  favorite  Homer  the  seeds  of 
all  the  improvements  in  philosophy,  and  in  the 
sciences,  made  since  his  time.  What  induces 
me  to  be  of  this  opinion,  is,  that  Tacitus,  Uie 
profound  politician  Tacitus,  who  lived  towards 
the  latter  end  of  those  ages  which  are  now  de- 
nominated ancient,  who  nndonbtedly  had  stu- 
died the  constitutions  of  all  the  states  and  king- 
doms known  before  and  in  his  time,  and  who 
certainly  was  qualified,  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree, for  understanding  the  full  force  and  ope- 
ration of  each  of  them,  considers,  after  all  he 
had  known  and  read,  a  mixed  govemment| 
composed  of  the  three  simple  forms,  as  a  thing 
rather  to  be  wished  than  expected;  and  he 
thinks,  that  if  such  a  government  could  even 
be  instituted,  its  duration  could  not  be  long. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  the  doctrine  of 
representation  in  government  was  altogether 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Now  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  this  doctrine  is,  in  my  opinion, 
essential  to  every  system,  that  can  possess  the 
qualities  of  freedom,  wisdom  and  energy. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  the  remark  may, 
perhaps,  excite  some  surprise,  that  representa- 
tion of  the  people  is  not^  even  at  this  day,  the 
sole  principle  of  any  government  in  Enrope. 
Great  Britain  boasts,  and  she  may  well  boast, 
of  the  improvement  she  has  made  in  politics,  by 
the  admission  of  representation:  for  the  im- 
provement is  important  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it 
by  no  means  goes  far  enough.  Is  the  executive 
power  of  Great  Britain  founded  on  representa- 
tion ?  This  is  not  pretended.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution, many  of  the  kings  claimed  to  reign  by 
divine  right,  and  others  by  hereditary  right ; 
and  even  at  the  Revolution,  nothing  farther  was 
effected  or  attempted,  than  the  recognition  of 
certain  parts  of  an  original  contract,*  supposed 
at  some  remote  period  to  have  been  made  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  people.  A  contract 
seems  to  exclude,  rather  than  to  imply,  dele- 
gated power.  The  judges  of  Great  Britain  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  judicial  author- 
ity, therefore,  does  not  depend  upon  representa- 
tion, even  in  its  most  remote  degree.  Does 
representation  prevail  in  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  British  government  ?  Even  here 
it  does  not  predominate ;  though  it  may  serve 
as  a  check.  The  legislature  consists  of  three 
branches,  the  king,  the  lords,  and  the  commons. 
Of  these,  only  the  latter  are  supposed  by  the 
constitution  to  represent  the  authority  of  the 
people.  This  short  analysis  clearly  shows,  to 
what  a  narrow  comer  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion the  principle  of  representation  is  con- 
fined.   I  believe  it  does  not  extend  farther,  if 
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80  far,  in  an/  other  goyemment  in  Enrope.  For 
the  American  ^States  were  reserved  the  glory 
and  the  happineas  of  difbsing  this  vital  prin- 
ciple throof^  all  the  oonstitnent  varts  of  gov- 
ernment. Kepresentation  is  the  enain  of  oom- 
monication  between  the  people  and  those  to 
whom  they  have  committed  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  government.  This  chain  may  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  links;  but  in  all  cases  it 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  and  discernible. 

To  be  left  without  guide  or  precedent  was  not 
the  only  diffictdty  in  which  the  convention  were 
involved  by  proposing  to  their  constituents  a 
plan  of  a  confeaerate  republic.  Tliey  found 
themselves  embarrassed  with  another  of  pecu- 
liar delicacy  and  importance;  I  mean  that  of 
drawing  a  proper  line  between  the  national 
(^vemment  and  the  governments  of  the  seve- 
ral States.  It  was  easy  to  discover  a  proper 
ind  satisfactory  principle  on  the  subject  What- 
erer  object  of  government  is  confined  in  its  ope- 
rstlon  and  effects  within  the  bounds  of  a  par- 
ticular State,  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  government  of  that  State ;  whatever  ob- 
ject of  government  extends  in  its  operation  or 
effects  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  particular  State, 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  But  though  this 
principle  be  sound  and  satisfactory,  its  applica- 
tion to  particular  cases  would  be  accompanied 
with  much  difficulty;  because,  in  its  applica- 
tion, room  must  be  allowed  for  great  discre- 
tionary latitude  of  construction  of  the  prin- 
ciple. In  order  to  lessen  or  remove  the  diffi- 
culty ariisiug  from  discretionary  construction 
on  this  sulgect,  an  enumeration  of  particular 
iostanoes,  in  which  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple onght  to  take  place,  has  been  attempt^ 
with  mach  industry  and  care.  It  is  only  in 
mathematical  science,  that  a  lino  can  be  de- 
scribed with  mathematical  precision.  But  I 
flatter  myself  that,  upon  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion, the  enumeration  will  be  found  to  bo  safe 
and  nnezoeptionable ;  and  accurate  too,  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  accuracy  can  be  expected  in  a 
subject  of  this  nature.  Particulars  under  this 
head  will  be  more  properly  explained  when  we 
descend  to  the  minute  view  of  the  enumeration 
which  is  made  in  the  proposed  constitution. 

After  all,  it  will  be  necessary  that,  on  a  sub- 
ject so  peculiarly  delicate  as  this,  much  pru- 
dence, much  candor,  much  moderation,  and 
much  liberality  diould  be  exercised  and  dis- 
played, both  by  the  federal  government  and  by 
the  governments  of  the  several  States.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  those  virtues  in  government  will 
be  exercised  and  displayed,  when  we  consider, 
that  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  and 
those  of  the  State  governments,  are  drawn  from 
toaiceB  equally  pore.  If  a  difference  can  be  dis- 
covered between  them,  it  is  in  ^avor  of  the  fede- 
ral govenmient;  beeanse  that  government  is 
fouiided  OQ  a  xehresoitation  of  the  whole 
Umon;  wheraaa  tne  soremment  of  any  par- 
tieolar  Stale  is  fiymidBa  only  on  the  representa- 
tion of  a  pnrt^  ineonsidflnole  when  compared 


with  the  whole.  It  is  not  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  counsels  of  the  whole  will 
embrace  the  interest  of  every  part,  than  that 
the  counsels  of  any  part  will  embrace  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole. 

I  intend  not,  sir,  by  this  description  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  convention  was  sur- 
rounded, to  magnify  their  skill  or  their  merit 
in  surmounting  them,  or  to  insinuate  that  any 
predicament,  in  which  the  convention  stood, 
should  prevent  the  closest  and  most  cautious 
scrutiny  into  the  performance,  which  they 
have  exhibited  to  their  constituents  and  to  the 
world.  My  intention  is  of  far  other  and  higher 
aim — ^to  evince  by  the  conflicts  and  difficulties 
which  must  arise  from  the  many  and  powerful 
causes  which  I  have  enumerated,  that  it  is 
hopeless  and  impracticable  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, which  will,  in  every  part,  be  acceptable 
to  every  citizen,  or  even  to  every  government 
in  the  United  States;  and  that  all  which  can  be 
expected  is,  to  form  such  a  constitution  as,  upon 
the  whole,  is  the  best  that  can  posHibly  be  ob- 
tained. Man  and  perfection  I — a  State  and  per- 
fection I — ah  assemblage  of  States  and  perfec- 
tion! Can  we  reasonably  expect,  however 
ardently  we  may  wish,  to  behold  the  glorious 
union  ? 

I  can  well  recollect,  though  I  believe  I  can- 
not convey  to  others,  the  impression  which,  on 
many  occasions,  was  made  by  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  and  pressed  the  convention. 
The  great  undertaking,  at  some  times,  seemed 
to  be  at  a  stand;  at  other  times,  its  motions 
seemed  to  be  retrograde.  At  the  conclusion, 
however,  of  our  work,  many  of  the  members 
ex])re8sed  their  astonishment  at  the  success 
with  which  it  terminated. 

Having  enumerated  some  of  iho  diflirulties 
which  the  convention  weix*  obli^i'ti  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  I  shall 
next  point  out  the  end  which  they  proposed  to 
accomplish.  Our  wants,  our  talents,  our  affec- 
tions, our  passions,  all  tell  us  that  we  were 
made  for  a  state  of  society.  But  a  state  of  so- 
ciety could  not  be  supported  long  or  happily 
without  some  civil  restraint.  It  is  true  that,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  any  one  individual  may  act 
uncontrolled  by  others ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that,  in  such  a  state,  every  other  individual 
may  act  uncontrolled  by  him.  Amidst  this 
universal  independence,  the  dissensions  and 
animosities  between  interfering  members  of 
the  society  would  be  numerous  and  ungovern- 
able. The  consequence  would  be,  that  each 
member,  in  such  a  natural  state,  would  enjoy 
less  liberty,  and  suffer  more  interruption,  than 
he  would  in  a  regulated  society.  Hence  the 
universal  introduction  of  governments  of  some 
kind  or  other  into  the  social  state.  The  liberty 
of  every  member  is  increased  by  this  intro<luc- 
tion ;  for  each  gains  more  by  the  limitation  of 
the  freedom  of  every  other  member,  than  he 
loses  by  the  limitation  of  his  own.  The  result 
is,  that  civil  government  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection and  happiness  of  man.    In  fonninf^  thia 
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goyemment,  and  oarrjing  it  into  execution,  it 
is  essential  that  the  interest  and  aothority  of 
the  whole  oommonitj  should  be  binding  on 
every  part  of  it. 

The  foregoing  principles  and  condasions  are 
generally  i^mitted  to  oe  Just  and  sonnd  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  formation  of  single 
governments,  and  the  daty  of  sabmission  to 
them.  In  some  cases  they  will  apply,  with 
mach  propriety  and  force,  to  States  already 
formed.  The  advantages  and  necessity  of  civU 
government  among  individoals  in  society  are 
not  greater  or  stronger  than,  in  some  situations 
and  ^circumstances,  are  the  advantages  and  ne- 
cessity of  a  federal  government  among  States. 
A  natural  and  a  very  important  question  now 
presents  itself.  Is  such  the  situation — are  such 
the  circumstances  of  the  United  States?  A  pro- 
per answer  to  this  question  will  unfold  some 
very  interesting  truths. 

The  United  states  may  adopt  any  one  of  four 
different  systems.  They  may  become  consolida- 
ted into  one  government,  in  which  the  separate 
existence  of  the  States  shall  be  entirely  absorbed. 
They  may  reject  any  plan  of  union  or  associa- 
tion, and  act  as  separate  and  unconnected  States. 
They  may  form  two  or  more  confederacies. 
They  may  unite  in  one  federal  republic.  Which 
of  these  systems  ought  to  have  been  proposed 
by  the  convention  ?  To  support  with  vigor,  a 
single  government  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  States,  would  demand  a  system  of  the 
most  unqualified  and  the  most  unremitted  des- 
potism. Such  a  number  of  separate  States, 
contiguous  in  situation,  unconnected  and  dis- 
united in  government,  would  be,  at  one  time, 
the  prey  of  foreign  force,  foreign  influence, 
and  foreign  intrigue ;  at  another,  the  victim  of 
mutual  rage,  rancor,  and  revenge.  Neither  of 
these  systems  found  advocates  in  the  late  con- 
vention :  I  presume  they  will  not  find  advocates 
in  this.  Would  it  be  proper  to  divide  the  Uni- 
ted States  into  two  or  more  confederacies  ?  It 
will  not  be  unadvisable  to  take  a  more  minute 
survey  of  this  subject.  Some  aspects,  under 
which  it  may  be  viewed,  are  far  from  being,  at 
first  sight,  uninviting.  Two  or  more  confede- 
racies would  be  each  more  compact  and  more 
manageable,  than  a  single  one  extending  over 
the  same  territory.  By  dividing  the  United 
States  into  two  or  more  confederacies,  the  great 
collision  of  interests,  apparently  or  really  dif- 
ferent and  contrary,  in  the  whole  extent  of  their 
dominion,  would  be  broken,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure disappear  in  the  several  parts.  But  these 
advantages,  which  are  discovered  from  certain 
points  of  view,  are  greatly  overbalanced  by  in- 
conveniences that  will  appear  on  a  more  accu- 
rate examination.  Animosities,  and  perhaps 
wars,  would  arise  from  assigning  the  extent, 
the  limits,  and  the  rights  of  the  different  con- 
federacies. The  expenses  of  governing  would 
be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  federal  govern- 
ments. The  danger  resulting  from  foreign  in- 
fluence and  mutual  dissensions  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  less  great  and  alaradng  in  the  instance 


of  different  confederacies,  than  in  the  instance 
of  different,  though  more  numerous  unassoci- 
ated  States.  These  observations,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  made  on  the  subject,  will 
be  sufficient  to  evince,  that  a  division  of  the 
United  States  into  a  number  of  separate  con- 
federacies, would  probably  be  an  unsatisfactory 
and  an  unsuccessful  experiment.  The  remiun- 
ing  system,  which  the  American  States  may 
adopt,  is  a  union  of  them  under  one  confede- 
rate republic.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy much  time  or  many  arguments  to  show, 
that  this  is  the  most  eligible  system  that  can  be 
proposed.  By  adopting  this  system,  the  vigor 
and  decision  of  a  wide-spreading  monarchy 
may  be  joined  to  the  freedom  and  beneficence 
of  a  contracted  republic  The  extent  of  terri- 
tory, the  diversity  cf  climate  and  soil,  the  num- 
ber, and  greatness,  and  connection  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  with  which  the  United  States  are  inter- 
sected and  almost  surrounded,  all  indicate  an 
enlarged  government  to  be  fit  and  advantageous 
for  them.  The  principles  and  dispositions  of 
their  citizens  indicate,  that  in  this  government 
liberty  shall  reign  triumphant.  Such  indeed 
have  been  the  general  opinions  and  wishes  en- 
tertained since  the  era  of  our  independence. 
If  those  opinions  and  wishes  are  as  well  found- 
ed as  they  have  been  general,  the  late  conven- 
tion were  justified  in  proposing  to  their  con- 
stituents one  confederate  republic,  as  the  best 
system  of  a  national  government  for  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

In  forming  this  system,  it  was  proper  to  give 
minute  attention  to  the  interests  of  all  the 
parts ;  but  there  was  a  duty  of  still  higher  im- 
port— to  feel  and  to  show  a  predominating 
regard  to  the  superior  interests  of  the  whole. 
If  this  great  principle  had  not  prevailed,  the 
plan  before  us  would  never  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  same  principle  that  was  so 
necessary  in  forming  it,  is  equally  necessary  in 
our  deliberations,  whether  we  should  reject  or 
ratify  it. 

I  make  these  observations  with  a  design  to 
prove  and  illustrate  this  great  and  important 
truth — that  in  our  decisions  on  the  work  of  the 
late  convention,  we  should  not  limit  our  views 
and  regards  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
aim  of  the  convention  was,  to  form  a  system  of 
good  and  efficient  government  on  the  more  ex- 
tensive scale  of  the  United  States.  In  this,  as 
in  every  other  instance,  the  work  should  be 
judged  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  it  was 
performed.  A  principle  of  duty  as  well  as  of 
candor  demands  this. 

We  have  remarked,  that  civil  government  is 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  society:  we  now 
remark,  that  civil  liberty  is  necessaxj  to  the 
perfection  of  civil  government.  Civil  liberty  is 
natural  liberty  itself,  divested  only  of  that  part 
which,  placed  in  the  government,  produces 
more  good  and  happiness  to  the  conmiunity, 
than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  individnsL 
Hence  it  follows,  that  civil  liberty,  while  it 
resigns  a  part  of  natural  liberty,  retaiiiB  the  free 
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and  generous  ezeroiae  of  all  the  haman  &cnl- 
ties,  so  far  as  it  IB  compatible  with  the  public 
weLbre. 

In  considering  and  developing  the  nature  and 
end  of  the  system  before  us,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  another  kind  of  liberty,  which  has  not 
jet,  as  iar  as  I  know,  received  a  name.  I  shall 
distinguish  it  by  the  appellation  of  federal 
liberty.  When  a  single  government  is  insti- 
tuted, the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed 
surrender  to  it  a  part  of  their  natural  independ- 
ence, which  they  before  enjoyed  as  men.  When 
a  confederate  republic  is  instituted,  the  com- 
munities of  which  it  is  composed  surrender  to 
it  a  part  of  their  political  independence,  which 
they  before  ei^oyed  as  States.  The  principles 
which  directed,  in  the  former  case,  what  part 
tit  the  natural  liberty  of  the  man  ought  to  be 
^ven  np,  and  what  part  ought  to  be  retained, 
will  nve  similar  directions  in  the  latter  case. 
The  btates  should  resign  to  the  national  ffov- 
emment  that  part,  and  that  part  only,  of  their 
political  liberty,  which,  placed  in  that  govern- 
ment, will  produce  more  good  to  the  whole, 
than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  several  States. 
While  they  resign  this  part  of  their  political 
liberty,  they  retain  the  free  and  generous  exer- 
dae  <k  all  their  other  faculties  as  States,  so  far 
as  it  is  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the 
general  and  superintending  confederacy. 

Since  States  as  well  as  citizens  are  repre- 
sented in  the  constitution  before  us,  and  form 
the  objects  on  which  tliat  constitution  is  pro- 
posed to  operate,  it  was  necessary  to  notice  and 
define  federal  as  well  as  civil  liberty. 

These  general  reflections  have  been  made  in 
order  to  introduce,  with  more  propriety  and 
advantage,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  end 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  late  con- 
vention. 

It  has  been  too  well  known — it  has  been  too 
severely  felt — that  the  present  confederation  is 
inadequate  to  the  government  and  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  United  States.  The  great  struggle 
for  Hberty  in  this  country,  should  it  be  unsuc- 
cessftil,  will  probably  be  the  last  one  which  slie 
will  have  for  her  existence  and  prosi>erity,  in 
any  part  of  the  globe.  And  it  must  be  con- 
feued,  that  this  struggle  has,  in  some  of  the 
stages  of  its  progress, l^n  attended  with  symp- 
toms that  foreboded  no  fortunate  issue.  To  the 
iron  hand  of  tyranny,  which  was  lifted  up 
against  her,  she  manifested,  indeed,  an  intrepid 
superiority.  She  broke  in  pieces  the  fetters 
whidi  were  forged  for  her,  and  showed  that 
she  was  nnassailable  by  force.  But  she  was 
environed  by  dangers  of  another  kind,  and 
nringing  fhnn  a  very  different  source.  While 
ue  kept  her  eye  steadUy  fixed  on  the  efforts  of 
oppression,  licentiousness  was  secretly  under- 
mining the  rock  on  which  she  stood. 

Need  I  call  to  yoor  remembrance  the  con- 
trasted scenes,  of  which  we  have  been  wit- 
Bones  ?  On  the  glorioos  conclusion  of  our  con- 
flict with  Britsin,  what  hi^  expectations  were 
ibnned  coDoerning  US  Vy  others  t    What  high 


expectations  did  we  form  conceminc  ourselves! 
nave  those  expectations  been  realized?  No. 
What  lias  been  the  cause?  Did  our  citizens 
lose  their  perseverance  and  magnanimity?  No. 
Did  they  become  insensible  of  resentment  and 
indignation,  at  any  high-hondcd  attempt  tliat 
might  have  been  made  to  injure  or  enslave 
them  ?  No.  What  then  has  been  the  cause  ? 
The  truth  is,  we  dreaded  danger  only  on  one 
side :  this  we  manfully  repelled.  But  on  ano- 
ther side,  danger,  not  less  formidable,  but  more 
insidious,  stole  in  upon  us;  and  our  unsuspi- 
cious tempers  were  not  sufliciently  attentive, 
either  to  its  approach  or  to  its  operations. 
Those  whom  foreign  strength  could  not  over- 
power, have  well  nigh  become  the  victims  of 
internal  anarchy. 

If  we  become  a  little  more  particular,  we 
shall  find  that  the  foregoing  representation  is 
by  no  means  exaggerated.  When  we  had  baffled 
all  the  menaces  of  foreign  power,  we  neglected 
to  establish  among  ourselves  a  government  that 
would  ensure  domestic  vigor  and  stability. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  commence- 
ment 9f  peace  was  tiie  commencement  of  every 
disgrace  and  distress  that  could  befall  a  people 
in  a  peaceful  state.  Devoid  of  national  power, 
we  could  not  prohibit  the  extravagance  of  our 
importations,  nor  could  we  derive  a  revenue 
from  tlieir  excess.  Devoid  of  national  import- 
ance, we  could  not  procure  for  our  exports  a 
tolerable  sale  at  foreign  markeU.  Devoid  of 
national  credit,  we  saw  our  public  securities 
melt  in  the  hands  of  the  holders,  like  snow 
before  the  sun.  Devoid  of  national  dignity,  we 
could  not,  in  some  instances,  perform  our  trea- 
ties on  our  part;  and,  in  other  instances,  we 
could  neither  obtain  nor  compel  tlie  performance 
of  them  on  the  part  of  others.  Devoid  of  na- 
tional energy,  we  could  not  carry  into  execution 
our  own  resolutions,  decisions,  or  laws. 

Shall  I  become  more  particular  still  ?  The 
tedious  detail  would  disgust  me :  nor  is  it  now 
necessary.  The  years  of  languor  are  post.  We 
have  felt  the  dishonor  with  which  we  have 
been  covered :  we  have  seen  the  destruction 
with  which  wo  have  been  threatened.  We 
have  penetrated  to  the  causes  of  lK)th,  and 
when  we  have  once  discovered  them,  we  have 
begun  to  search  for  the  means  of  removing 
them.  For  the  confirmation  of  these  remarks, 
1  need  not  appeal  to  an  enumeration  of  facts. 
The  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  of  the  several 
States,  are  replete  with  them.  They  all  point 
out  the  weakness  and  insufliciency  of  the  pre- 
sent confederation  as  the  cause,  and  an  elficient 
general  government  as  the  only  cure  of  our 
political  distempers. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  with  these 
views,  was  the  late  convention  appointed ;  and 
under  these  impressions  and  with  these  views, 
the  late  convention  met. 

We  now  see  the  great  end  which  they  pro- 
posed to  accomplish.    It  was  to  frame,  for  the 
consideration  of  their  constituents,  one  federal 
I  and  national  constitution — a  oonsUtution  that 
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wonld  prodace  the  advantages  of  good,  and 
prevent  the  inconveniences  of  bad  government 
— a  constitution,  whose  beneficence  and  energy 
wonld  pervade  the  whole  Union,  and  bind  and 
embrace  the  interests  of  every  part — a  constitu- 
tion that  would  ensure  peace,  freedom,  and 
happiness,  to  the  States  and  people  of  America. 

We  are  now  naturally  led  to  examine  the 
means  by  which  they  proposed  to  accomplish 
this  end.  This  opens  more  particularly  to  our 
view  the  important  discussion  before  us.  But 
previously  to  our  entering  upon  it,  it  will  not 
De  improper  to  state  some  general  and  leading 
principles  of  government,  which  will  receive 
particular  applications  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
vestigations. 

There  necessarily  exists  in  every  government 
a  power,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  and 
which,  for  that  reason,  may  be  termed  supreme, 
absolute,  and  uncontrollable.  Where  does  this 
power  reside?  To  this  question,  writers  on 
dilferent  governments  will  give  different  an- 
swers. Sir  William  Blackstone  will  tell  you, 
that  in  Britain  the  power  is  lodged  in  the  British 
Parliament ;  that  the  Parliament  may  alter  the 
form  of  the  government ;  and  that  its  power  is 
absolute  and  without  control.  The  idea  of  a 
constitution,  limiting  and  superintending  the 
operations  of  legislative  authority,  seems  not  to 
have  been  accurately  understood  in  Britain. 
There  are,  at  least,  no  traces  of  practice  con- 
formable to  such  a  principle.  The  British  con- 
stitution is  just  what  the  British  Parliament 
pleases.  When  the  Parliament  trfinsferred 
legislative  authority  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
act  transferring  it  could  not,  in  the  strict  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  be  called  unconstitu- 
tional. 

To  control  the  power  and  conduct  of  the 
legislature  by  an  overruling  constitution,  was 
an  improvement  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
government  reserved  to  the  American  States. 

Perhaps  some  politician,  who  has  not  con- 
sidered with  sufficient  accuracy  our  political 
systems,  would  answer,  that,  in  our  govern- 
ments, the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  con- 
stitutions. This  opinion  approaches  a  step 
nearer  to  the  truth,  but  does  not  reach  it.  The 
truth  is,  that,  in  our  governments,  the  supreme, 
absolute,  and  uncontrollable  power  remains  in 
the  people.  As  our  constitutions  are  supe- 
rior to  our  legislatures,  so  the  people  are  supe- 
rior to  our  constitutions.  Indeed,  the  superi- 
ority in  this  last  instance  is  much  greater ;  for 
the  people  possess,  over  our  constitutions,  con- 
trol in  act  as  well  as  in  right. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  people  may 
change  the  constitutions  whenever  and  how- 
ever they  please.  This  is  a  right,  of  which  no 
X>ositive  institution  can  ever  deprive  them. 

These  important  ^uths,  sir,  are  far  from  be- 
ing merely  speculative;  we,  at  this  moment, 
speak  and  deliberate  under  their  immediate  and 
benign  influence.  To  the  operation  of  these 
truths  we  are  to  ascribe  the  scene,  hitherto  un- 
paralleled, which  America  now  exhibits  to  the 


world — a  gentle,  a  peaceful,  a  voluntary,  and  a 
deliberate  transition  from  one  constitution  of 
government  to  another.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  idea  of  revolutions  in  governments 
is,  by  a  mournful  and  indissoluble  association, 
connected  with  the  idea  of  wars,  and  all  the 
calamities  attendant  on  wars.  But  happy  ex- 
perience teaches  us  to  view  such  revolutions  in 
a  very  different  light — ^to  consider  them  only  as 
progressive  steps  in  improving  the  knowledge 
of  government,  and  increasing  the  happiness  of 
society  and  mankind. 

Oft  have  I  viewed  with  silent  pleasure  and 
admiration  the  force  and  prevalence,  through 
the  United  States,  of  this  principle— that  the 
supreme  power  resides  in  the  people,  and  that 
they  never  part  with  it.  It  may  be  called  the 
panacea  in  politics.  There  can  be  no  disorder 
in  the  community  but  may  here  receive  a  radi- 
cal cure.  If  the  error  be  in  the  legislature,  it 
may  be  corrected  by  the  constitution ;  if  in  the 
constitution,  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  people. 
There  is  a  remedy,  therefore,  for  every  distem- 
per in  government,  if  the  people  are  not  want- 
ing to  themselves.  For  a  people  wanting  to 
themselves,  there  is  no  remedy :  from  their 
power,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  appeal ;  to 
their  error,  there  is  no  superior  principle  of 
correction. 

There  are  three  simple  species  of  govern- 
ment— monarcliy,  where  the  supreme  power  is 
in  a  single  person — aristocracy,  where  the  su- 
preme power  is  in  a  select  assembly,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  either  fill  up,  by  election,  the 
vacancies  in  their  own  body,  or  succeed  to  their 
places  in  it  by  inheritance,  property,  or  in  re- 
spect of  some  personal  right  or  qualification — a 
republic  or  democracy,  where  the  people  at 
large  retain  the  supreme  power,  and  act  either 
collectively  or  by  representation.  Each  of 
these  species  of  government  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

The  advantages  of  a  monarchy  are — strength, 
despatch,  secrecy,  unity  of  counsel.  Its  disad- 
vantages are — ^tyranny,  expense,  ignorance  of 
the  situation  and  wants  of  the  people,  insecurity, 
unnecessary  w^ars,  evils  attending  elections  or 
successions. 

The  advantage  of  aristocracy  is  wisdom, 
arising  from  experience  and  education.  Its  dis- 
advantages are— dissensions  among  themselves, 
oppression  to  the  lower  orders. 

The  advantages  of  democracy  are — ^liberty, 
equal,  cautious,  and  salutary  laws,  public  spirit, 
frugality,  peace,  opportunities  of  exciting  and 
producing  the  abilities  of  the  best  citizens.  Its 
disadvantages  are — dissensions,  the  delay  and 
disclosure  of  public  counsels,  the  imbecility  of 
public  measures  retarded  by  the  necessity  of  a 
numerous  consent. 

A  government  may  be  composed  of  two  or 
more  of  the  simple  forms  above  mentioned. 
Such  is  the  British  government.  It  would  be 
an  improper  government  for  the  United  States, 
because  it  is  inadequate  to  such  an  extent  of 
territory ;  and  becaxise  it  is  suited  to  an  estab- 
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luhment  of  different  orders  of  men.  A  more 
mmnte  oomparison  between  some  parts  of  the 
British  constitntion  and  some  parts  of  the  plan 
before  ns,  may,  perhaps,  find  a  proper  place  in 
a  sabsequent  period  of  onr  business. 

What  is  the  nature  and  kind  of  that  govern- 
ment which  has  been  proposed  for  the  United 
States  by  the  late  convention  ?  In  its  principle 
it  is  purely  democratical ;  but  that  principle  is 
applied  in  different  forms,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  advantages  and  exclude  the  inconveniences 
of  the  simple  modes  of  government. 

If  we  take  an  extendi  and  accurate  view  of 


it,  we  shall  find  the  streams  of  power  running 
in  different  directions,  in  different  dimensionSi 
and  at  different  heights,  watering,  adominff, 
and  fertilizing  the  fields  and  meadows,  throng 
which  their  courses  are  led;  but  if  we  trace 
them,  we  shall  discover  that  they  all  originally 
fiow  from  one  abundant  fountain.  In  this  con- 
stitution, all  authority  is  derived  from   thb 

PBOPLB. 

Fit  occasions  will  hereafter  offer  for  particu- 
lar remarks  on  the  different  parts  of  the  plan. 
I  have  now  to  ask  pardon  of  the  House  for  de- 
taining them  so  long. 


WILLIAM  LIVINGSTON. 

BoBnr,  the  fint  of  the  Liyingston  family  who  came  to  America,  was  the  son  of  John  Ilr- 
ingitoii,  A  clergyman,  and  was  bom  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1654,  at  Anoram,  a  small 
Tillage  on  the  Teyiot^  in  Roxburghshire,  BcotlancL  The  precise  date  of  his  arrival  in  America 
it  nnknown,  bnt  it  is  certain  he  was  in  the  province  of  New  York  as  early  as  1676J  as  the 
pnblio  records  show  that  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Commissaries,  who  at  that  time  superintended 
the  afEairs  of  **  Albany,  Schenectade,  and  the  parts  a^jacent^'  He  held  this  secretaryship  nntH 
July,  1686,  during  which  time  he  acquired  the  original  grant  of  land  known  as  the  Manor  and 
Lordship  of  Livingston,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  wealth  of  himself  and  his 
ilunily.  About  1679,  Mr.  Livingston  married  Alida,  the  widow  of  Nicholas  Van  Benselaer,  and 
lister  of  Peter  Schuyler,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Philip,  his  second  son^  was  bom  at 
Albany  in  the  year  1686,  and  owing  to  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  ma- 
norial estate.  Little  is  known  of  his  career.  He  resided  a  considerable  time  in  the  city  of  his 
birth,  and  was  at  one  period  connected  with  its  municipal  government  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  and  occupied  other  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  province. 

William  Livingston,  the  fifth  child  of  Philip  and  Catherine  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  was  bom 
at  Albany,  New  York,  in  the  month  of  November,  1723.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  left 
his  home  and  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  Yale  College.  On  graduating,  in  1741,  he  imme- 
diately went  to  New  York  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  James  Alexander, 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  and  a  lawyer  of  great  ability.*  In  this  position  Mr.  Livingston  displayed 
great  energy  and  application;  devoting  the  day  to  the  **dry  business  of  the  law"  at  the  desk 
of  his  instractor,  and  the  evening  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  acquirement  of  general 
knowledge.  '  He  also  contributed  several  essays  to  the  newspapers  while  a  student  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Alexander — ^the  first  of  which  appeared  in  Parker's  New  York  Weekly  Post  Boy,  for  the 
nineteenth  of  August,  1745,  under  the  signature  2\fro  FhUolegit,  In  this  he  denounced  the 
method  of  studying  law.  "  There  is  perhaps  no  set  of  men,**  says  he,  *^  that  bear  so  ill  a  char- 
acter in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  Whether  the  disad- 
vantageous idea  they  commonly  entertain  of  their  integrity  be  founded  upon  solid  reasona,  li 
not  my  design  to  inquire  into ;  but  if  they  deserve  the  imputation  of  ii\juBtice  and  dishonesty,  it 
ia  in  no  instance  more  visible  and  notorious,  than  in  their  conduct  towards  their  apprentices. 
That  a  young  fellow  should  be  bound  to  an  attomey  for  four,  six  or  seven  years,  to  serve  him 
part  of  the  time  for  the  consideration  that  his  master  shaU  instract  in  the  mystery  of  the  law 
the  remainder  of  the  term;  and  that  notwithstanding  this  solemn  compact,  which  if  binding  <hi 
either  side  is  reciprocally  obligatory,  the  attomey  shall  either  employ  him  in  writing  during  the 

♦  Mr.  Atoxander  <mb<  to  Amwtoa  In  ITIS.  H«  wag  lecretafy  of  the  prorlnct  ciVvw  Yorfc,  and  tlwwgh  the  kind  ottiom 
cf  Ctonmor  Bometi  in  whoae  eettmatlon he  nmked  high,  he  was  appointed*  member  of  hia  coonoil.  In  which  podtlon he 
nmalned  aerenl  yean.  Bmit(  the  eerif  historian  of  New  Toric,  sayi  of  him :  **He  waa  e  man  of  learning,  good  moolit 
nd  aoUd  parla.  He  waa  hred  to  the  law,  and  thoo^  no  weaker,  at  the  head  of  hia  profeaalon  Iw  wyifiity  anil  ponotiatlon; 
and  in  i^pHoation  to  hnafnsas  ao  man  eonld  soipass  him.  Nor  waa  he  nnaeg;oalnted  with  the  afhin  of  the  pnhUe,  hari^ 
■»fedin  the  aaewtaiy^  offlesb  tha  beet  idttol  in  the  province  tot  Inatmetton  in  natters  of  garemmant*  Hadledea^f 
la  tta  jTMr  IfBapHSMfVt  iTeip  roHt^  JUL  119r,^af»  IML 
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whcHib  term  of  bk  appiwitioealiipi,  or  if  he  aUowi  him  a  fmill  portion  of  the  time  fbr  reedingi 
■hall  leaTe  him  to  pore  on  a  hook  withoat  any  instmotion  to  smootii  and  flMsilitate  hit  progreis 
in  hla  atudj,  or  the  least  examination  of  what  proficien<7^  he  makes  in  that  perplexed  soienoe; 
10  an  ontrage  npon  oonmion  honesty,  a  conduct  scandalous,  horrid,  base  and  infamous  to  the  last 
d^ree  !**    He  continues  his  essa/  in  this  manner,  exposing  the  drudgery  to  which  lawyers'  clerks 
were  sobjected  at  that  time,  and  calling  upon  the  ^'gentiemen  of  the  long  robe''  to  abolish  a 
custom  which  was  equally  injurious  to  themselves  and  their  pupils.    In  the  spring  of  the  next 
yesr  another  piece  appeared  in  the  same  paper,  on  Pride  ariiing  fmm  Biehet  and  Pnmperity, 
A  misunderstanding  arose  between  Mr.  Livingston  and  his  law-teacher  in  reference  to  the  au- 
thorship and  intent  of  this  production,*  the  result  of  which  was  that  Mr.  Livingston  left  the 
office  of  his  instructor,  and  entered  that  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  then  a  lawyer  of  some  emi- 
DeQce.t 

About  this  time,  while  yet  a  student^  Mr.  Livingston  married  and  established  his  residence 
in  New  York.  In  1747  he  published  a  poem  entitied  PhiUmphic  Solitude^  or  ths  Choice  qf  a 
Rval  L^e.  This  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  poetical  productions.  As  to  its  merits,  an  able 
critic  saya,  *^  though  it  has  not  high  poetic  value,  it  displays  the  tastes  of  a  scholar,  and  the  vir- 
toes  of  an  upright  mind.''  X  ^r*  Livingston  completed  his  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
M  an  attorney  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1748.  la  1752  he  was  associated  with  William  Smith, 
Jank>r,{  in  the  publication  of  the  first  digest  of  the  colonial  laws,  a  second  volume  of  which  ap- 
paired  from  the  hands  of  the  same  persons  ten  years  afterwards.  From  this  work  the  only 
immeiiiate  advantage  Mr.  Livingston  derived,  was  that  of  being  brought  into  notice ;  his  prac- 
tice, however,  soon  began  to  increase,  and  he  rose  to  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  bar.  The  same 
year  (1752)  he  conmienced  the  publication  of  the  Independent  Be/lector^  the  first  number  of 
vhieh  appeared  on  the  thirtieth  of  November.  This  periodical  devoted  itself  to  *^a  close 
ind  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  existing  establishments,  and  pursuing  its  course  without  fear  or 
fiTOT,  had  lor  its  object  the  exposure  of  official  abuse,  negligence  and  corruption  in  whatever 
nok  they  were  to  be  found."  It  engaged  ardentiy  in  the  discussion  relative  to  the  religions 
government  of  Kings,  now  Columbia  College,  and  exposed  the  iigustice  and  impropriety  of 
DikiDg  that  institution  sectarian.  So  strong  was  the  opposition  to  this  Journal,  its  editor 
"de£uned  in  private  society  and  denounced  from  the  pulpit,"  it  was  discontinued  on  the  twenty- 
Kcood  oi  November,  1753,  after  the  publication  of  the  fifty-second  number.  |  Early  in  the 
year  1754^  Mr.  Livingston,  in  company  with  several  other  influential  and  educated  gentiemen, 
kid  the  Ibnndation  of  the  Society  Library  of  the  city  of  New  York.lT  In  November  of  the 
Mme  year,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Watch  Tatoer^  another  series  of  essays  on  the  sub* 


*  n«  orlfta  of  this  mlnuidenUiidiog  U  add  to  h*Te  b««i  m  follows :  A  Mr.  Bice,  org«nlst  of  Trinity  eburch,  forgetM 
tf tko  ilroefl7<4iisrkod  dittliietloiit  which  then  pnetleollf  eeUbllshed  whjit  has  in  Uter  days  been  termed  the  "  Theory  of 
KiBk%**  |n Mil  mad  to  send  *  raloDtiiie,  riz^  *  poir  of  gloTea,  with  »  copy  of  vereea  emblematic  and  expressive  of  his  devo- 
ttsn  la  Wat  Alcxandor.  Tho  fiuhionablo  joang  beoaty  and  her  mother  resented  it  as  an  issolt,  and  their  eondact  struck 
fk%  mtn  npaMieaa  mliid  of  young  LiTingaton  as  so  nnreaaonable,  that,  nnmindfhl  of  tho  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  tho 
hd]r*h  fhfhar,  Um  i>oaqiiinadi>  already  apoken  of  waa  the  TtBult.—Sedgfcick''t  Lift  qf  LMngtton.  Parker**  Neva  Yorb 
iW.Jbf;  4^Jltana»  Sd»  17ML 

t  Wmaai  Baltk  bald  a  rmry  promiiieBt  position  on  the  liberal  side  of  colonial  politica ;  became  a  member  of  his  nu^ea* 
^  iwimll,  aad  wit  afltrwirda  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.    Ue  was  the  Ikther  of  the  colonial  historian 
(THavToiiL 
t  AbhiImb  <|Bavtoitr  Bortow,  No.  4,  page  60S.    8edgwiok*sLifeofLiTingBton,pogeSS. 

S  WfllkaB  floBlIk,  Jr.  wit  borm  at  New  York,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Jano,  17^  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  at  a  rery 
ttHjagi^  and  ooanMaeid  ttn  atndy  of  law  at  New  York.  Aa  early  at  1769  he  waa  appointed  a  member  of  hb  m^esty't 
WBna,  vhara  bit  ittaadtaee  wit  regolar,  hia  integrity  nnqnestioned,  and  hla  loyalty  firm  to  his  king.  On  the  occasion  of 
As  9ttmp  Alt  treabiot,  Mr.  Snith  propoted  a  plan  of  union  of  all  tho  colonies,  which  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
tt«  "Inhtir,  Qoofifi  OMrrOle ;  bat  fhrongh  dehiy  tho  plan  waa  noTor  carried  out  He  prepared  a  history  of  the  province 
«(I«vT«i^ftmtttaiiadiaoov«i7tothayearl7n,wMehwaapnblIahedinl75T.  On  the  eraeuation  of  New  York  by 
<^kllkbtalini»llr.8arftbwent  to  Enf^d,  where  ho  lenuOned  nntU  hewat  ^pointed  Chief  JusUoe  of  Canada,  in 
^  nte'taktWbild  nam  bto  death,  which  took  plaee  on  tho  thiid  of  December,  17M. 
I A  aniiMi  ito  «r  ttto  Mrijr  pOTlodlcal  It  in  the  llbnry  of  tho  No w  York  Hlatorieal  Society. 

1  la ari«^XiprTarit]la«WB7, of  ]fayl4tb,1100|»wa  And  tho  following:  **Tho  tmateaa  oi  tho  New  York  Bodety 

to  glra  bto  atttBdaDoo  OTory  Monday  and  Tbnnday,  from  half  an  boor  tfUir  ai«^«ii%i 

I  «•  dtiind  to  tend  tbtir  aamial  inbieiiptica  to  tho  traatuar.'* 
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|ect  of  King's  College,  written  principallj  bj  Mr.  LiTing8t<Mi,  and  in  the  course  of  the  few  fol* 
lowing  years  he  contributed  largely  to  the  occasional  literature  of  the  conntrj.  In  1758  he 
was  dected  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  in  which  body  he  remained  two 
years. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  papers  entitled  The  Sentinel  treating  of  the  general  and  prominent 
•abjects  of  the  day,  appeared  in  the  New  York  Gazette,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Febmary,  1765. 
These  papers  are  written  with  mnch  spirit  and  ability,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  portion 
of  them  emanated  A*om  the  pen  of  Mr.  Liyingston.  The  most  carious  and  characteristic  of  these 
is  entitled  A  Ifev  Sermon  to  an  Old  Text,  which  forms  the  twenty-first  number  of  the  series. 
The  text  is,  ^*  Touch  not  mine  anointed,^''  After  showing  how  often  the  text  had  been  mis- 
imderstood  and  misconstrued  by  previous  commentators,  in  favor  of  kings  rather  than  the 
people,  he  demonstrates  in  what  ^*  touching"  the  anointed  consists.  ^*  The  Lord^e  amnnted^  that 
ki  the  people^^^  says  he,  *^  are  very  sensibly  touched  when  they  have  penalties  inflicted  on  them 
merely  for  their  religious  principles  or  worship.  By  entering  into  society  men  never  intended, 
nor  could  intend,  to  make  their  religion  a  matter  of  civil  cognizance.  For  religion  being  a 
prevailing  disposition  of  the  soul  to  universal  holiness,  it  can  neither  be  increased  nor  lessened 
bj  any  political  laws.  And  civil  society,  being  contrived  for  the  preservation  of  men's  lives  and 
properties,  it  can  neither  be  injured  or  benefited  by  any  man's  religion.  Besides,  how  can  any 
person,  with  the  least  color  of  reason,  pretend  that  I  have  a  right  to  judge  for  myself  and  yet 
punish  me  for  using  it? — ^that  is,  for  doing  what  he  acknowledged  I  had  a  right  to  do.  To  plead 
for  it,  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Hence,  every  species  of  persecution,  whether  under 
color  of  law  or  by  open  violence,  is  evidently  touching  the  people,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Lor^e 
anointed. 

^*  All  those  wretched  nations  who  live  under  absolute  governments,  and  are  stripped  of  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind  by* their  unrelenting  oppressors,  are  most  miserably  touched.  Tyranny, 
my  brethren,  is  a  kind  of  political  damnation ;  and  were  all  the  enemies  of  human  h^piness  to 
consult  together  for  a  whole  century,  they  could  not  invent  a  more  effectual  method  to  destroj 
it^  than  by  enslaving  a  free  people.  Turn  your  eyes  to  those  parts  of  the  globe  where  liberty  is 
no  more,  and  what  do  you  behold  but  nakedness,  beggary  and  want  I  The  lords  of  the  Greaticn 
used  like  the  bestial  herd ;  and  a  single  tyrant  rioting  in  the  spoils  of  thousands  I 

*^  A  free  people  may  be  said  to  be  touched,  whenever  any  of  those  laws  by  which  their  civil 
rights  are  secured  to  them  are  in  any  degree  infringed  or  violated.  The  law,  my  brethren,  is  the 
foundation  of  our  liberties.  Take  away  this,  and  the  superstructure  tumbles  to  the  ground. 
How  acutely,  therefore,  do  they  touch  the  Lord's  anointedj  who  would  raie  this  {^oriouf 
foundation,  and  in  its  room  erect  the  enormous  Babel  of  despotic  pleasure ! 

**  Whenever  any  man  declares  that  Englishmen  have  no  other  title  to  their  liberty  than  the 
will  of  their  prince,  he  may  be  said  most  severely  to  touch  the  people  and  deserves  to  be  severely 
reproved  for  his  impudenco.  Blessed  be  God,  we  do  not  hold  our  liberties  by  the  precarious 
tenure  of  any  man's  will.  They  are  defended  by  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  law,  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  most  awfid  sanctions.  And  whoever  asserts  the  contrary  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth 
4»  not  in  Aim."  ♦ 

The  next  imx>ortant  production  of  Mr.  Livingston  was  the  celebrated  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
TJandaff,  t  refuting  the  charges  made  by  that  prelate  against  the  early  colonists  of  America,  !n  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  one  <^  the 
most  spirited  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  that  appeared  at  that  time,  touching  upon  the  prq>osed 
eatablishment  of  an  Episcopate  in  America.  Upon  its  republication  in  London,  it  attnoted 
much  attention,  and  drew  forth  the  opposition,  in  pamphlets  and  parodies.  In  1770,  Mn 
Livingston  published  the  satire  upon  Lieutenant  Governor  Colden,  entitled  A  SoUloquif,  in 
which  he  was  unusually  severe  upon  that  gentleman.    In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  wss 
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daetod  preddent  of  ThsMooty  a  diib  orgaidxed  by  the  priiieipal  lawyers  <tf  New  York  dtj,  for 
die  diBcaamon  of  legal  qneetions  and  other  points  pertaining  to  the  law.  In  May,  1772,  he 
ramoTed  to  the  village  of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  fall  <^  the  next  year  retired  to 
hii  country  seat,  afterwards  known  by  the  significant  title  of  Liberty  SdO.  But  he  did  not 
long  remain  in  this  retirement  The  revolutionary  difSonlties  were  aaspming  a  more  threatening 
tspeet,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  aiter  upon  that  which  proved  '*the  most  arduoos  and  the 
most  hcmorable^  portion  of  his  Ufe.  In  1774^  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  renudned  in  that  body  until  the  fifUi  of  June,  1776,  when  he  was  called  to  take 
oommimd  of  the  New  Jersey  militia.  His  career  in  the  Congress  was  consistent  and  effective : 
and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  asrigned  to  him,  he  increased  his  already  high  and  honorable 
TCfNitation. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  August  of  the  same  year  (1776),  the  first  republican  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  elected  Mr.  Livingston  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  that  State ;  on  which  he  resigned  his 
eomnumd  in  the  militia  and  repaired  to  Princeton,  where  he  was  inaugurated  on  the  seventh 
of  September.  In  his  inaugural  address  delivered  before  the  legislative  assembKes,  a  week 
lAerwardfl,  he  says:  **Let  us,  gentiemen,  both  by  precept  and  practice,  encourage  a  spirit  of 
economy,  indus^  and  patriotism,  and  that  public  integrity  which  cannot  fail  to  exalt  a  nation : 
letting  our  fiuses  at  the  same  time  Uke  ajlint*  against  tiiat  dissoluteness  of  manners  and  political 
eorroption  which  will  ever  be  the  reproach  of  any  people.  May  the  foundation  of  our  infant 
State  be  laid  in  virtue  and  the  fear  of  Gk)d,  and  the  superstructure  will  rise  glorious,  and  endure 
for  ages.  Then  may  we  humbly  expect  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High,  who  divides  to  the  nations 
tiieir  inheritance,  and  separates  the  sons  of  Adam.  In  fine,  gentiemen,  while  we  are  applauded 
by  the  whde  worid  for  demolishing  the  old  fabric,  rotten  and  ruinous  as  it  was,  let  us  unitedly 
strive  to  approve  ourselves  master  builders,  by  giving  beauty,  strength  and  stability  to  the 
lew.**  In  this  speech,  Governor  Livingston  displays  that  infiexibility  yet  simplicity  of  character 
for  which  he  was  eminentiy  celebrated,  both  in  public  and  private  life. 

While  in  the  office  of  governor,  he  contributed  several  essays  to  the  New  Jersey  Gazette, 
under  the  signature  of  Eartentius.  These  essays  contributed  much  towards  strengthening  the 
hearts  and  nerving  the  arms  of  the  Americans,  who  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
Great  Britain.  Their  wit  and  sarcasm  amused,  while  their  sturdy  independence  and  logical  elo- 
quence convinced,  the  doubting  patriots.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  pf  these  productions  is 
On  the  Conquat  of  Ameriea.\  ^  It  is  observable,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  at  the  opening  of  every 
eampugn  in  the  spring,  the  British  plunderers  and  their  Tory  emissaries  announce  the  total  re- 
duction of  America  before  the  winter.  In  the  fall  they  find  themselves  as  remote  from  their 
purpose  as  they  are  in  the  spring :  and  then  we  are  threatened  with  innumerable  hosts  from 
Bnsina  and  Gennany,  who  will  utterly  extirpate  us  the  ensuing  summer,  or  reduce  us  to  the  most 
abject  submisrion.  They  have  so  beat  this  beaten  track,  that  for  the  mere  sake  of  variety,  I 
would  advise  them  to  explore  a  new  road ;  and  not  compel  us  to  nauseate  a  falsehood,  not  only 
beeaoae  we  know  it  to  be  one,  but  for  its  perpetual  repetition  without  the  least  variation  or  al- 
temity.  Accor^Ung  to  custom,  therefore,  the  new  lie  (that  is  the  old  lie  reiterated)  for  the  next 
■ommer  ia,  that  we  are  to  be  devoured  bones  and  all,  by  thirty-six  thousand  Russians ;  besides 
aomething  or  other  that  is  to  be  done  to  us  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  What  this  is  to  be  is  still  a 
profound  secret;  but  as  it  will  doubtiess  be  something  very  extraordinary,  and  it  being  impossible 
to  conceive  what  else  he  can  do  to  us,  after  we  are  swallowed  by  the  Russhms,  he  is  probably, 
by  Miiie  political  emetic  or  other,  to  bring  us  up  again.  I  should  think,  in  common  complaisance 
to  human  reason,  that  absurdities  so  gross^  and  figments  so  destitute  of  probability,  would  only 
deceive  those  who  chooee  to  be  deceived.  The  Empress  of  Russia,  though  a  sovereign  in  petti- 
eoata,  knows  too  well  that  the  true  riches  of  a  nation  consist  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
nffer  such  a  number  of  her  subjects  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  in  America,  for  the  sake  of  facil- 
itating the  fanatic  project  of  a  more  southern  potentate  in  breeches,  deluded  by  a  blundering 
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n^niBtry,  and  the  oniyenal  derision  of  Europe.  It  is  her  interest  (and  I  shall  wonder  if  erer 
prinoes  prooeed  npon  any  other  principle,  before  the  commencement  of  the  nuUennium)  to  hare 
America  dismembered  from  Great  Britain,  which  mnst  of  neoessitj  reduce  the  naval  poww  of 
the  latter,  and  make  Rossia  a  ftdl  match  for  her  on  the  ocean.  And  as  for  the  King  of  Pnis8ia» 
considering  that  there  never  was  anj  love  lost  between  him  and  the  familj  of  Bmnswick,  and 
that  he  has  long  been  Jealous  of  the  maritime  strength  of  Britain,  these  artificers  of  fraud  might 
with  equal  plannbilitj,  have  introduced  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  as  entering  into  leagues  and 
alliances  with  our  late  master  at  St  James'.  It  is  nothing  but  an  impudent  forgery  from  first 
to  last,  and  merely  fabricated  to  restore  to  their  natural  shape  and  features  the  crest-fallen  coun- 
tenances of  the  toriee,  and  if  possible  to  intimidate  the  genuine  sons  of  America.  The  utmost 
they  can  do  they  have  already  done;  and  are  this  moment  as  far  from  any  prospect  of  suljecting 
ns  to  the  dominion  of  Britain,  as  they  were  in  the  ridiculous  hour  in  whidi  General  Gage  first 
arrived  at  Boston.  This  is  no  secret  with  those  who  have  the  management  of  their  armies  in 
America,  how  greatly  soever  the  nation  itself  may  be  deluded  by  the  pompous  accounts  of  their 
progress.  But  whatever  becomes  of  Old  England  at  least,  these  gentlemen  are  sure  of  accumu- 
lating immense  wealth  during  the  war ;  and  are  therefore  determined  to  keep  up  the  delusion  as 
long  as  possible.  Burgoyne  is  the  only  one  of  any  distinction,  who  has  virtue  enough  to  own 
the  truth ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  he  has  frankly  declared — that  he  was  most  egre- 
giously  deceived  in  the  Americans, — ^that  he  had  been  led  to  believe  they  would  never  come  to 
bayoneting, — ^that  they  had  behaved  with  the  greatest  intrepidity  in  attacking  intrenchments, — 
that  although  a  regiment  of  his  grenadiers  and  light-infantry  displayed,  in  an  engagement  with 
Colonel  Morgan's  battalion  of  riflemen,  the  most  astonishing  gallantry,  Morgan  exceeded  them 
in  dexterity  and  generalship, — and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  ever  to  conquer  America.'* 
Under  the  signature  HortentiuB^  Governor  Livingston  contributed  to  the  United  States  Magazine, 
in  1779 ;  but  ascertaining  that  several  members  of  the  legislature  had  expressed  "their  dissatis- 
faction that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  should  contribute  to  the  periodicals,  he  discontinued 
his  communications  altogether,  and  appears  to  have  written  nothing  for  the  press  for  several 
years." 

The  prominent  position  occupied  by  Governor  Livingston,  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots,  coupled 
with  the  odium  he  had  incurred  by  his  various  literary  productions,  issued  in  ridicule  and  defi- 
ance of  the  ministry  and  their  adherents,  subjected  him  to  continual  danger.  Several  attempts 
were  made  by  the  British  to  take  him  prisoner,  and  large  bounties  were  offered  by  those  in  au- 
thority, for  his  apprehension.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  1778,  he  says,  in  noticing  thii 
state  of  affairs :  "  They  certainly  overrate  my  merit,  and  I  cannot  conceive  what  induces  them 
to  bid  so  extravagant  a  sum,  having  now  raised  my  price  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand 
guineas,  imless  it  be  that  General  Skinner  intends  to  pay  his  master's  debts,  as  he  has  long  been 
used  to  pay  his  own."*  Unsuccessful  in  these  attempts  upon  the  liberty  and  life  of  Governor 
Livingston,  the  ministerial  press  heaped  their  abuse  upon  him ;  hardly  a  sheet  appearing  from 
that  source  without  some  vilification  of  his  public  or  private  life.  Rivington's  Boyal  0<u€tt4^ 
the  organ  of  the  ministerial  party  in  New  York  city,  was  particularly  violent  and  revengefuL 
By  this  paper  he  was  designated  as  "  The  Titular  Governor  of  the  Jersies,^^ — ^*  Spuri&us  Gofh 
0mor^^^ — "i)o»  Quixote  of  the  Jer$iei^^'* — ^^  Knight  of  the  Most  Bbnorable  Order  of  StartatioHf 
and  Chief  of  the  Independents  ;  "  and  in  A  Dream^  published  in  the  issue  of  the  twenty-third  of 

*  The  following  li  an  Moenat  of  one  of  the  nameront  tttempti  mtde  to  o*ptare  OoTernor  Liriikgitoii,  and  ahows  to 
what  a  degree  partj  malice  was  carried  at  that  time.  It  la  takoB  from  the  New  Jenef  Oaiette,  of  July  SSth,  1779 :— A 
Bumber  of  TUlalns  In  the  yldnltf  of  Peralppenej,  Morria  ooontjr,  having  fur  lome  daja  before  been  injected  of  being  con- 
oemed  In  a  oonaplraej  to  take  or  aaaaaalnate  Ooremor  Llrlngston,  aa  aoon  aa  he  ahoidd  retom  from  the  General  Aaaembly, 
a  aon  of  the  goTemor*a  haying  prevlonalf  Induced  one  of  the  persona  anapeeted  to  belleTe  that  hla  ezeeUeney  waa  kN>ked 
for  on  the  SSd  nit,  oaoaed  a  report  to  be  propagated  towards  the  evening  of  that  daj,  that  he  waa  aetnallj  returned.  Aa 
the  jOQBg  gentleman  expected  that  the  conspirators  would,  In  consequence  of  the  report,  attack  the  house  that  night,  he 
had  ooBcerted  proper  measures  for  their  reception.  Aceordlnglf ,  about  two  o*eloek  the  next  morning;  the  ruffians  were 
dlaeovered  within  flftf  Tarda  of  the  governor's  house ;  but  being  flred  upon  bj  one  of  our  patn^ea,  thej  inataatlj  took  Into 
the  wooda  and  fled.  The  peraon,  however,  who  waa  suspected  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  gang;  and  who  had  for  aome  time 
paat  taken  up  hla  realdenoe  In  that  neighborhood  to  fodlltate  the  conspiracy,  dla^>pearlng  the  next  momlag;  waa  punned 
■ad  taken.   Helaaoamilttadt0ja&iBlCorrlatown,aBd  hu  ilreadjmade  ooBatdarahle  diaeoTwiaa.   It  la  tappoaed  tbat 
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Jamujj  1779,  in  which  seTeral  of  the  more  prominent  ^rebiU^  pass  in  review,  appears  ^the 
black  tonl  of  LrmrGsrov,  which  was  'fit  for  treason,  sacrilege  and  spoil,'  and  polluted  with 
•rary  species  c^mnrder  and  iniqmtj,  was  condenmed  to  howl  in  the  bodj  of  a  w>lf;  and  I  be- 
held with  surprise,  that  he  retained  the  same  ga/unt,  hollou>  and  fwriouB  appearance,  and  that 
his  tongne  still  continued  to  be  red  with  human  gore.  Just  at  this  time  Mercury  touched  me 
with  hb  wand,  and  thereby  bestowed  an  insight  into  futurity,  when  I  saw  this  very  wolf  hung 
1^  at  the  door  of  his  ibid,  by  a  shepherd  whose  innocent  flock  had  been  from  time  to  time  thin- 
ned by  the  murdering  Jaws  of  this  savage  animal/'  These  scurrilous  publications  continued 
throoghout  the  war,  but  the  governor  suffered  nothing  from  such  abuse  and  criticism* 

The  services  of  Governor  livingston  were  of  great  value  during  the  Revolution.  His  cor- 
lespoiidence  with  the  principal  men  of  that  time  evinces  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held ; 
eapedaDy  the  letters  (^  Washington,  which  exhibit  the  utmost  regard  and  confidence  in  his  pa- 
triotiBn  and  abilities.  ''Your  Excellenoy,"  says  he,  ''will  be  sensible  how  much  the  honor 
and  interest  of  these  Statee  must  be  concerned  in  a  vigorous  co-operation,  should  the  event  I 
hare  sopposed  happen,  and  I  shall  place  the  ftdlest  confidence  in  that  wisdom  and  energy  of 
whidi  your  Excellency's  conduct  has  afforded  such  frequent  and  decisive  proofe.* 

In  January  of  the  year  1781,  Governor  Livingston  was  chosen,  at  the  first  annual  election 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  a  councillor  of  that  body;  aud  the  next  year  he  became 
a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  On  the  arri- 
val of  the  news  of  peace,  he  returned  to  "  Liberty  Hall,''  And  once  more  entered  upon  the  super- 
intendence of  his  home,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  for  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  His 
joy  at  being  thus  finally  allowed  to  relinquish  his  wandering  life,  and  in  being  permanentiy 
Joined  to  his  wife  and  children,  overfiows  in  his  letters  written  about  this  time.  "Thanks  to 
Heaven,'^  says  he,  "that  the  times  again  permit  me  to  pursue  my  favorite  amusement  of  raising 
vegetables ;  which,  with  the  additional  pleasure  resulting  from  my  library,  I  really  prefer  to  aU 
the  bustle  and  splendor  of  the  world."  t  In  June,  1785,  he  was  elected  by  Congress  to  succeed 
Mr.  Adams  at  the  Court  of  Holland ;  but  this  office  he  declined  on  account  of  his  advancing  age, 
"and  by  the  fear  of  being  thought  indifferent  to  the  affectionate  confidence  so  many  years  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey."  About  the  same  time  he  was  chosen  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  October 
of  the  same  year  (1785)  he  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  governor.  On  the  ninth  of  January, 
1786,  the  first  of  another  series  of  essays  appeared  in  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  under  the  titie 
of  Tk$  PrimUwe  Whig.  These  were  contributed  by  Governor  Livingston,  and  are  written 
with  force  and  ability.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention.  "Mr. 
Livingston  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  Convention,"  says  Mr.  Madison,  "till  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  task  committed  to  it,  and  he  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  debates;  but 
he  was  placed  on  important  committees,  where  it  may  be  presumed  he  had  an  agency  and  a  due 
infinenoe.  He  was  personally  unknown  to  many,  perhaps  most  of  the  members,  but  there  was 
a  predisposition  in  idl  to  manifest  the  respect  due  to  the  celebrity  of  his  name." 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1789,  Mr.  Livingston  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  for  the  last 
time.  He  had  held  that  position  uninterruptedly  since  his  election  under  the  first  republican 
ooDstitotion  of  1776.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  June  following,  (1790,)  he  died,  respected, 
honored  and  beloved. 

• 

MM^  If  ■•t  an  of  thoM  TiDtlnii  ire  Maplofed  hj  *  xnaeh  greater  Tfllaln  tbui  any  of  tlMm,  otob  the  wonblpftil  DtTld 
llaCkwi^  dq.,  mXhtaij  Major  of  tlia  Citj  of  New  York,  ooncemliig  whom  one  Jamea  AUen,  latelj  apprehended  fbr  rob- 
ft«7,  dofiawd  opott  hia  eaEaminatton,  **  that  he  waa  preaent  when  the  aaid  major  desired  Mason  to  endearor  to  hum  €k>T- 
tnm  GBatonli  hoviie  la  the  eoime  of  the  iommer;  that  the  major  gare  him  a  description  of  its  situation,  and  who  liTod 
te  It;  tiat  Mdtom  replied,  'he  shoold  hare  a  Uttte  patienoe  and  it  shoald  be  elTected.'  That  the  major  told  Jfoeofs  Ward^ 
mtnt,  mi  BairMmg^  Ibor  of  hia  Mow-rohhers,  (that  is,  either  Mr.  AUen^s  or  Mr.  Majorca,  as  the  reader  pleases,)  that  it 
vaaapl^  they  eonld  not  laj  aome  plot,  and  bring  that  rascal  Oi>^«mor  LMngHan,  Thej  replied  that  thej  had  phumed 
MMan ae  la  OolffiMirter,  that  thij  would  haTs  him  in  leas  than  two  months;  and  that  the j  had  proper  eonneetioBa  in 
dwt  farter  tor  that  porpoafc** 

•  MS.  Utter  la  H.  J.  Btate  llbiwj :  8edgwi«k*s  Lift  of  liTiagrten,  page  968L 

t  ie^wiekli  lifli  afUfiafrtoa,  page  ITS. 
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SPEECH  TO  THE  NEW  JERSEY  LEGISLATUBE. 


The  BriUflh  soldiery  in  their  inarch  through 
Kew  Jersey  in  1776,  committed  the  most  hm- 
tal  outrages  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  State. 
They  wantonly  destroyed  the  property  they 
oonld  not  carry  away,  and  spread  desolation 
wherever  they  went  At  the  same  time  a  spirit 
of  disaffection  manifested  itself  in  that  colony, 
arising  partly  from  the  irregular  state  of  the 
militia,  who,  from  the  inefficiency  and  bad  ex- 
«mple  of  their  officers,  were  allowed  to  plun- 
der many  of  the  inhabitants  on  pretence  of 
their  being  tories ;  and  partly  from  a  fondness 
for  the  British  constitution,  and  an  idea  that 
Great  Britain  was  irresistible  and  would  finally 
conquer.  The  following  speech,  treating  of 
these  affairs,  was  delivered  to  the  New  Jersey 
Assembly  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February, 
1777: 

GxNTLsmN :  Having  already  laid  before  the 
Assembly,  by  messages,  the  several  matters  that 
have  occurred  to  me,  as  more  particularly  de- 
manding their  attention,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, it  may  seem  less  necessary  to  address  you 
in  the  more  ceremonious  form  of  a  speech. 
But,  conceiving  it  my  duty  to  the  State,  to  de- 
liver my  sentiments  on  the  present  situation  of 
affairs,  and  the  eventful  contest  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  which  could  not,  with 
any  propriety^  be  conveyed  in  occasional  mes- 
sages, you  wUl  excuse  my  giving  you  the  trouble 
<tf  attending  for  that  purpose. 

After  deploring  with  you  the  desolation  spread 
through  this  State,  by  an  unrelenting  enemy  who 
have,  indeed,  marked  their  progress  with  a  de- 
vastation unknown  to  civilized  nations,  and 
evincive  of  the  most  implacable  vengeance,  I 
heartily  congratulate  you  upon  that  subsequent 
series  of  success,  wherewith  it  hath  pleasea  the 
Almighty  to  crown  the  American  arms ;  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  important  enterprise  against  the 
enemy  at  Trenton  and  the  signal  victory  obtained 
over  them  at  Princeton,  by  the  gallant  troops 
under  the  conmiand  of  his  Excellency  General 
Washington.  Considering  the  contemptible  fig- 
ure they  make  at  present,  and  the  disgust  they 
have  given  to  many  of  their  own  coi^ederates 
amongst  us,  by  their  more  ^an  Gothic  ravages, 
(for  tiius  doUi  the  great  Disposer  of  events 
often  deduce  good  out  of  evil)  their  irruption 
into  our  dominion  will  probably  redound  to  the 
public  benefit  It  has  certainly  enabled  us  the 
more  effectoally  to  distinguish  our  friends  from 
our  enemies.  It  has  winnowed  the  chaff  from 
the  grain.  It  has  discriminated  the  temporiring 
politician,  who,  at  the  first  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, was  determined  to  secure  hbi  idol,  proper- 
ty, at  the  hazard  of  the  generd  weal,  from  the 


persevering  patriot,  who,  having  embarked  hii 
all  in  the  common  cause,  chooses  rather  to  risk, 
rather  to  lose  that  all,  for  the  preservstiaB  or 
the  more  estimable  treasure,  liberty,  than  to 
possess  it,  (ei\joy  it  he  certunly  could  not,) 
upon  the  ignominious  terms  of  tamely  resign- 
ing his  country  and  posterity  to  perpetual  ser- 
vitude. It  has,  in  a  word,  opened  the  eyes  of 
those  who  were  made  to  believe  that  thdr  im* 
pious  merit,  in  abetting  our  persecutora,  would 
exempt  them  from  being  involved  in  the  gene* 
ral  calamity.  But  as  the  rapacity  of  the  enemy 
was  boundless,  their  havoc  was  indiscriminati^ 
and  their  barbarity  unparalleled.     TIm^  bavt 

Slundered  friends  and  foes.  Effeota,  capable  el 
ivision,  they  have  divided.  Such  aa  were 
not,  they  have  destroyed.  They  have  warred 
upon  decrepit  age;  warred  upon  defenceless 
youth.  They  have  oommitted  hostilities  against 
the  professors  of  literature,  and  the  mimsters 
of  religion ;  against  public  records  and  private 
monuments,  and  books  of  improvement,  and 
papers  of  curiosity,  and  against  the  arts  and 
sciences.  They  have  butchered  the  wounded, 
asking  for  quarter;  mangled  the  dyinr,  welter- 
ing in  their  blood ;  refused  to  the  dead  the  rites 
of  sepulture ;  suffered  prisoners  to  perish  for 
want  of  sustenance ;  violated  the  coastity  of 
women ;  disfigured  private  dwellings  of  taste 
and  elegance ;  and,  in  the  rage  of  impiety  and 
barbarism,  profaned  and  prostrated  edifices  ded* 
icated  to  Almighty  God. 

And  yet  there  are  amongst  us,  who,  either 
from  ambitious  or  lucrative  motives,  or  intinii* 
dated  by  the  terror  of  their  arms,  or  from  a 

Sartial  fondness  for  the  Britbh  constitution,  or 
eluded  by  insidious  propositions,  are  secretiy 
abetting,  or  openly  aiding  their  machinations 
to  deprive  us  of  that  liberty,  without  which 
man  is  a  beast,  and  government  a  curse. 

Besides  the  inexpressible  baseness  of  wishing 
to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  our  country,  or  to  acquire 
riches  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  and  for- 
tunes of  millions  of  our  fellow-citizena,  how 
soon  would  these  delusive  dreams,  upon  the  ' 
conquest  of  America,  end  in  disappointment! 
For  where  is  the  fund  to  recompense  those  re- 
tidners  to  the  British  army  ?  Was  every  estate 
in  America  to  be  confiscated,  and  converted 
into  cash,  the  product  would  not  satiate  the 
avidity  of  their  national  dependants,  nor  famish 
an  adequate  repast  for  the  keen  appetites  of 
their  own  ministerial  beneficiaries.  Inst^ 
of  gratuities  and  promotion,  these  unhappy 
accomplices  in  their  tyranny,  would  meet  with 
supercilious  looks  and  cold  disdain ;  and,  after 
tedious  attendance,  be  finally  told  by  their 
haughty  masters,  Uiat  they,  indeed  nproveA 
the  treason,  but  despised  the  traitor.  Iimilted, 
in  fine,  by  their  pretended  proteoUNra,  bnt  i«iu 
betrayers,  and  goaded  with  the  stings  of  their 
own  oonscienoes,  they  would  remain  tiie  fri^t- 
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fnl  moiniiiieiits  of  contempt  and  divine  indiff- 
nation,  and  lin^r  out  the  rest  of  their  dajt  m 
tdf-oondenmation  and  remorse ;  and,  in  weep- 
ing over  the  mini  of  their  oonntrf,  which 
themaelYes  had  heen  instrunental  in  redodng 
to  deaolation  and  bcmdage. 

Others  there  are,  who,  terrified  b j  the  power 
of  Britain,  have  penmaded  themselvea,  that  she 
k  not  on] J  tomidable,  but  irresistible.  That 
her  power  is  great,  is  beyond  question ;  that  it 
is  not  to  be  despised,  is  the  dictate  of  common 
pndenoe.  Bat,  then,  we  onght  also  to  consider 
her,  as  weak  in  cooncil,  and  in^lHod  in  debt ; 
reduced  in  her  trade ;  reduced  in  her  revenne ; 
immersed  in  pleasure ;  enervated  with  luxury ; 
md,  in  dissipation  and  venality,  surpassing  all 
Europe.  We  onght  to  consider  her  as  hated 
hj  a  potent  rival,  her  natural  enemy,  and  par- 
tioalaiiy  exasperated  by  her  imperious  conduct 
in  the  last  war,  as  well  as  her  insolent  manner 
of  commencing  it;  and  thence  inflamed  with 
resentment,  and  only  watching  a  favorable 
Juncture  for  open  hostilities.  We  onght  to 
ooDsider  the  amaring  expense  and  difficulty  of 
traaqwrting  troops  and  provisions  above  three 
thousand  miles,  with  tne  impossibility  of  re- 
croitins^  their  army  at  a  less  distance;  save 
only  with  such  recreants,  whose  conscious  guilt 
molt,  at  the  first  approach  of  danger,  appal  the 
itonteet  heart  Those  insuperable  obstacles 
m  known  and  af^knowledgedby  everyvirtuous 
nd  impartial  man  in  the  nation.  Even  the 
mthor  of  this  horrid  war,  is  incapable  of  con- 
oesling  his  own  confusion  and  distress.  Too 
treat  to  be  wholly  suppressed,  it  frequently 
disoovers  itself  in  the  course  of  his  speech — a 
ipeeeh  terrible  in  word,  and  fraught  with  con- 
tiadiotion ;  breathing  threatenings  and  betray- 
ing terror ;  a  motley  mixture  of  magnanimity 
and  consternation,  of  grandeur  and  abasemont. 
With  troops  invincible,  he  dreads  a  defeat,  and 
wants  reinforcements.  Victorious  in  America, 
and  triumphant  on  the  ocean,  he  is  a  bumble 
dependent  on  a  petty  prince ;  and  apprehends 
an  attack  upon  his  own  metropolis ;  and,  with 
fall  confidence  in  the  friendship  and  alliance 
of  France,  he  trembles  upon  his  throne  at  her 
aecret  designs  and  open  preparations. 

With  all  this,  we  ought  to  contrast  the  nu- 
merous and  hardy  sons  of  America,  inured  to 
toil,  seasoned  alike  to  heat  and  cold,  hale,  ro- 
burt,  patient  of  fatigue,  and,  from  their  ardent 
love  of  liberty,  ready  to  face  danger  and  death ; 
the  immense  extent  of  continent,  which  our  in- 
fiituated  enemies  have  undertaken  to  subiugate ; 
the  remarkable  unanimity  of  its  inhabitants, 
notwithstanding  the  exception  of  a  few  apos- 
tates and  deserters ;  their  unshaken  resolution 
to  maintain  their  freedmn  or  perish  in  the 
attempt ;  the  fiBrtility  of  our  soil  in  all  kinds 
of  provisions  necessary  for  the  support  of  war ; 
our  inexhaustible  internal  resources  for  mili- 
tary stores  and  naval  armaments;  our  com- 
parative economy  in  public  expenses ;  and  the 
millions  we  aava  bv  having  reprobated  the 
further  lehange  of  our  valnabie  staples  for 


the  worthless  baubles  and  finery  of  English 
manufacture.  Add  to  this,  that  in  a  cause  so 
iust  and  righteous  on  our  part,  we  have  the 
highest  reason  to  expect  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  our  glorious  confiict-.  For,  who  can  doubt 
the  interposition  of  the  Supremely  Just,  in  fa- 
vor of  a  people,  forced  to  recur  to  arms  in  de- 
fence of  every  thing  dear  and  precious,  against 
a  nation  deaf  to  our  complaints,  rejoicing  in 
our  misery,  wantonly  aggravating  our  oppres- 
sions, determined  to  divide  our  substance,  and, 
by  fire  and  sword,  to  compel  us  into  sub- 
mission f 

Respecting  the  constitution  of  Great  Britidn, 
bating  certain  royal  prerogatives  of  dangerous 
tendency,  it  has  been  applauded  by  the  best 
ludges ;  and  displays,  in  its  original  structure, 
illustrious  prooft  of  wisdom  and  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  But  what  avails  the  best 
constitution  with  the  worst  administration  f 
For,  what  is  their  present  government,  and 
what  has  it  been  for  years  past  but  a  pensioned 
confederacy  against  reason,  and  virtue,  and  ho- 
nor, and  patriotism,  and  the  rights  of  man  f 
What  were  their  leaders,  but  a  set  of  political 
craftsmen,  fiagitiously  conspiring  to  erect  the 
babel,  despotism,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
and  beautiful  fabric  of  law ;  a  shameless  cabal, 
notoriously  employed  in  deceiving  the  prince, 
corrupting  the  parliament,  debasing  the  people, 
depressing  the  most  virtuous,  and  exalting  the 
most  profligate ;  in  short,  an  insatiable  junto 
of  public  spoilers,  lavishing  the  national  wealth, 
and,  by  peculation  and  plunder,  accumulating 
a  debt  already  enormous  ?  And  what  was  the 
majority  of  their  parliament,  formerly  the  most 
august  assembly  in  tiie  world,  but  venal  pen- 
sioners to  the  Crown;  a  perfect  mockery  of 
all  popular  representation;  and,  at  the  abso- 
lute devotion  of  every  minister  ?  What  were 
the  characteristics  of  their  administration  of 
the  provinces?  The  substitution  of  regal  in- 
structions in  the  room  of  law ;  the  multiplica- 
tion of  officers  to  strengthen  the  court  inter- 
est ;  perpetually  extending  tlie  prerogatives  of 
the  king,  and  retrenching  the  rights  of  the 
subject;  advancing  to  the  most  eminent  sta- 
tions men,  without  education,  and  of  the  most 
dissolute  manners ;  employing,  with*  the  peo- 
ple's money,  a  band  of  emissaries  to  misrepre- 
sent and  traduce  the  people ;  and,  to  crown  the 
system  of  misrule,  sporting  our  persons  and 
estates,  by  filling  the  highest  scats  of  justice 
with  bankrupts,  bullies,  and  blockheads. 

From  such  a  nation,  (though  all  this  we  bore, 
and  should  perhaps  have  borne  for  another  cen- 
tury, had  they  not  avowedly  claimed  the  un- 
conditional disposal  of  life  and  property f)  it  is 
evidentiy  our  auty  to  be  detached.  To  remain 
happy  or  safe,  in  our  connection  with  her,  be 
came  thenceforth  utterly  impossible.  She  is 
moreover  precipitating  her  own  fall,  or  the  age 
of  miracles  is  retume<^  and  Britain  a  phenome- 
non in  the  political  world,  without  a  paralleL 
The  proclamations  to  ensnare  the  timid  and 
credulous,  are  beyond  expression  disingenuoua 
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and  tantalizing.  In  a  gilded  pill  the  j  conceal 
real  poison ;  the j  add  insnlt  to  injorj.  After 
repeated  intimations  of  commisaionen  to  treat 
with  America,  we  are  presented,  instead  of 
the  peaceful  olive-branch,  with  the  devouring 
•word :  instead  of  being  visited  by  plenipotentia- 
ries to  bring  matters  to  an  accommodation,  we 
are  invaded  by  an  arm j,  in  their  opinion,  able 
to  subdue  us.  And  upon  discovering  their  er- 
ror, the  terms  propounded  amount  to  this:  "If 
jou  will  submit  without  resistance,  we  are  con- 
tent to  take  jour  property,  and  spare  jour 
lives;  and  then  (the  consummation  of  arro- 
gance !^  we  will  graciously  pardon  you,  for  hav- 
vag  hitnerto  defended  both." 

Considering,  then,  their  bewildered  councils, 
their  blundering  ministry,  their  want  of  men 
and  money,  their  impaired  credit  and  declining 
commerce,  their  lost  revenues  and  starving 
islands,  the  corruption  of  their  Parliament 
with  the  effeminacy  of  their  nation,  and  the 
success  of  their  enterprise  is  against  all  proba- 
bility. Considering  further,  Sie  horrid  enor- 
mity of  their  waging  war  against  their  own 
brethren,  expostulating  for  an  audience,  com- 

Slaining  of  iiguries,  and  supplicating  for  re- 
ress,  and  waging  it  with  a  ferocity  and  ven- 
geance unknown  to  moderate  ages,  and  con- 
trary to  all  laws,  human  and  divine ;  and  we 
can  neither  question  the  lustice  of  our  opposi- 
tion, nor  the  assistance  of  Heaven  to  crown  it 
with  victory. 

Let  us  not,  however,  presumptuously  rely  on 
the  interposition  of  Providence,  without  exert- 
ing those  efforts  which  it  is  our  duty  to  exert, 
and  which  our  bountiful  Creator  has  enabled 
ns  to  exert.  Let  us  do  our  part  to  open  the 
next  campaign  with  redoubled  visor ;  and  until 
the  United  Btates  have  humbled  the  pride  of 


Britain,  and  obtained  an  honorable  peace, 
cheerfully  furnish  our  proportion  for  continn- 
ing  the  war — a  war,  founded,  on  our  side,  in  the 
immutable  obligation  of  self-defence,  and  in 
supnort  of  freedom,  of  virtue,  and  every  thing 
tenoing  to  ennoble  our  nature,  and  render  a 
people  happy;  on  their  part,  prompted  by 
boundless  avarice,  and  a  thirst  for  absolute 
sway,  and  built  on  a  claim  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  reason  and  equity — ^a  claim  sub- 
versive to  all  liberty,  natural,  dvU,  moral  and 
religious ;  incompatible  with  human  happiness, 
and  usurping  the  attributes  of  Deity,  degrading 
man  and  blaspheming  God. 

Let  us  alL  therefore,  of  every  rank  and  de- 
gree, remember  our  plighted  fedth  and  honor, 
to  maintain  the  cause  with  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes. Let  us  inflexibly  persevere  in  prosecu.- 
ting,  to  a  happy  period,  what  has  been  so  glo- 
riously begun,  and  hitherto  so  prosperously 
conducted.  Ajid  let  those  in  more  distinguish- 
ed stations  use  all  their  influence  and  authority 
to  rouse  the  supine,  to  animate  the  irresolute, 
to  confirm  the  waverii)g,  and  to  draw  from  his 
lurking  hole  the  skulking  neutral,  who,  leaving 
to  others  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  means 
in  the  final  result  to  reap  the  fruits  of  that  vic- 
tory for  which  he  will  not  contend.  Let  us  be 
peculiarly  assiduous  in  bringing  to  condign 
punishment  those  detesteble  parricides,  who 
>nave  been  openly  active  against  their  country. 
And  may  we,  in  all  our  deliberations  and  pro- 
ceedings, be  infiuenced  and  directed  by  the 
great  Arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations,  by  whom 
empires  rise  and  fall,  and  who  will  not  always 
suffer  the  sceptre  of  the  wicked  to  rest  on  the 
lot  of  the  righteous,  but  in  due  time  avenge  an 
injured  people  on  their  unfeeling  oppressor  and 
his  bloody  instruments. 


•Any. 
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FISHER  AMES. 

Fishes  Amis  was  bom  at  Dedhanl,  in  ITorfolk  Connty,  Massachusetts,  on  the  ninth  of  April, 
1758.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  province.  His  &ther,  Nathaniel 
'  Ames,  was  a  physician  of  some  eminStoce.  To  his  skill  in  his  profession  he  added  a  knowledge 
of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  for  several  years  published  an  almanac  or  An  A$tro7unnical 
Diary  J  which  was  "yearly  sought  for  on  aooonnt  of  the  oorrect  calculations,  trite  maxims,  and 
the  strict  morality  which  filled  its  intersUcesL" 

At  an  early  age  Fisher  Ames  exhibited  ah  ardent  fondness  for  classical  literature.  When 
only  six  years  old  he  oommenoed  the  study  of  Latin,  and  although  experiencing  great  disad- 
Tsntages  from  a  frequent  change  of  instructors,  he  made  rapid  improvement,  and  was  admitted 
to  Harvard  College  in  the  year  ITTOi,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  twelfth  year.  While  at 
college  he  was  remarkable  for  his  applioitlon  and  industry  during  the  hours  devoted  to  study, 
and  for  his  vivacity  and  animation  during  those  set  apart  for  relaxation  and  pleasure.  From 
the  geniality  and  modesty  of  his  oharaoterf  he  soon  acquired  the  friendship  of  all  around  him. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  society  which  had  been  foi^ned  by  the  students  for  improvement  in  elocu« 
tion.  "It  was  early  observed  that  he  oovet^  the  glory  of  eloquence.  In  his  declamation  be- 
fore this  society,  he  was  remarked  for  the  energy  and  propriety  with  which  he  delivered  such 
specimens  of  impaa^oned  ocatory  aa  his  genius  led  him  to  select  His  compositions  at  this  time 
bore  the  charaoteristio  stamp  which  has  always  marked  his  speaking  and  writing.  They  were 
sententious  and  fall  of  ornament'^  In  1774  Mr.  Ames  graduated,  and  for  a  short  time  devoted 
himself  to  teaching^  occupying  the  hours  in  which  he  was  relieved  from  that  employment  in  re* 
viewing  the  dasrics  he  had  studied  at  college,  and  in  reading  ancient  and  modem  history,  as 
well  as  "some  of  the  best  novels.''  He  was  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  and  became  familiar  with 
ill  the  principal  English  writers  in  that  branch  of  literature.  He  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  upon 
the  beauties  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  and  held  in  memory  many  of  their  choicest  passages. 
This  course  of  reading  helped  to  fhmish  "  that  fund  of  materials  for  speaking  and  writing  which 
he  possessed  in  singular  abundance,  his  remarkable  fertility  of  allusion,  and  his  ability  to  evolve 
t  train  of  imagery  adapted  to  every  subject  of  which  he  treated.'' 

Mr.  Ames  pursued  a  course  of  law  under  the  care  of  William  Tudor,*  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  1781  commenced  practice  in  his  native  town.  The  affairs  of  government  soon 
ittracted  his  attention.  On  the  twelfth  of  October,  1786,  appeared  firom  his  pen  a  speculation 
upon  the  state  of  politics  in  Massachusetts,  under  the  title  of  Luciu$  Junitu  Bruttu,  and  in 
Kerch  of  the  year  following  he  published  two  more  pieces  touching  upon  the  same  points,  under 
the  title  of  CamiUuM.  These  productions  gave  Mr.  Ames  much  renown ;  "the  leading  men  of 
the  State  turned  their  eyes  to  him  as  one  destined  to  render  the  most  important  services  to  the 

*  WUnm  Tudor,  a  ion  of  John  Tudor,  wu  bom  At  Bofton,  .HMMohiuetta,  on  tlie  S8th  of  Maroli,  1700.  He  grBdnated 
•t  Ihrrard  Collec*  la  1769,  stodlod  kw  with  John  Aduna,  and  waa  admitted  to  practloe  In  177i.  In  the  annj  of  the 
Berolntlon  he  held  the  eonmialoa  of  a  eolonel,  and  from  1775  to  1778  he  waa  JndgenidTooate-generaL  He  waa  a  member 
of  the  Homo  aad  Beaata,  and  in  180S  and  1810  the  Beeretarj  of  SUta.  Of  the  HaaiaohnaetU  Hlatorlcal  Society  he  waa  one 
erthefcuadaiab   Ha  died  ta  Jtf f ,  1806L— Xorifi^f  JMoii  (>nif0f« ;  JToml  i^il  CbOe^^ 
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ooontrj.^^  In  1788  he  was  chosen  to  the  State  legislature,  in  which  atisembly  he  advocated  im 
portant  educational  measnres,  in  view  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people^ 
and  rendering  them  capable  of  higher  ei^oyments.  In  1789  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
first  Congress  under  the  constitution,  in  which  body  he  remained  during  the  eight  years  of 
Washington's  administration.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  federal  policy,  and  on  every 
question  of  importance  took  an  active  part.  He  opposed  the  commercial  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Madison,  because  he  thought  **  that  oonmierce  could  not  be  served  by  regulations,  which  should 
oblige  us  to  *  sell  cheap  and  buy  dear,^  and  he  inferred  that  the  effect  of  the  resolutions  could 
only  be  to  gratify  partialities  and  resentments,  which  all  statesmen  should  discard.**  In  April, 
1796,  he  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  appropriation  for  Jay*s  Treaty,  a  production  full 
of  the  deepest  pathos  and  richest  eloquence.'^  At  the  termination  of  the  session  of  Congren, 
Mr.  Ames  travelled  at  the  south  for  his  health,  which  had  for  many  months  been  gradually  sink- 
ing. On  his  partial  recovery,  he  took  his  seat  at  the  next  session,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.  At  the  end  of  this  session  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Dedham,  and  declin- 
ing a  re-election,  took  upon  himself  the  practice  of  his  p]y>fe8sion.  He  continued  writing  politi- 
cal essays  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  all  of  which  bear  the  mark  of  the  statesman  and  ripe 
scholar.  In  the  year  1804  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College^ 
which  honor  he  declined  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  a  consdousness  that  his  habits  were 
not  adapted  to  the  office.  On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  (tf  July,  1808,  he  expired,  having  juit 
completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.t 
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The  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  third 
of  January,  1794,  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  on  the  report  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Secretary  of  State,  "On  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  nations,  and  the  measures  which 
he  thought  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  eame,"  when  Mr.  Madison  introduced  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions,  proposing  to  impose  "fur- 
ther restrictions  and  higher  duties,  in  certain 

*  Dr.  CbarlM  Ctldwell,  in  his  ratobiogimphf,  thoa  speakt 
of  Ameses  eloqaence :  **  He  waa  decidedly  one  of  the  most 
splendid  rhetoriciftna  of  the  age.  Two  of  hia  apeechea,  in  a 
special  manner— that  on  Jay'a  treaty,  and  that  nsaally  called 
Ua  *  Tomahawk  speech*  (beoanae  it  included  some  resplen- 
dent paaaagea  on  Indian  massacres)— were  the  most  bril- 
liant and  fascinating  apecimena  of  eloqaence  I  have  ever 
heard ;  yet  hare  I  listened  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
speakers  in  the  British  Parliament— among  others,  to  Wil- 
berforos  and  Mackintosh,  Planket,  Brougham,  and  Canning: 
and  Dr.  Priestley,  who  wss  fkmiliar  with  the  oratory  of  Pitt 
the  Ikther  and  Pitt  the  son,  and  alao  with  that  of  Burke  and 
Fox,  made  to  myself  the  a^nowledgment  that,  in  Ida  own 
worda,  the  speech  of  Ames,  on  the  Britiah  treaty,  waa  the 
most  bewitching  pieoa  of  parliamentary  oratory  he  httd  STer 
listened  to.** 

t  In  the  prsparatloa  of  tUa  sketch,  the  editor  has  relied 
mainly  on  Mr.  Kirkland*s  chaste  mamoir  of  Mr.  Ames,  which 
la  attached  to  the  pabUahad  woiks  of  that  «Binest  orator. 


cases,  on  the  manufactores  and  navigation  of 
foreign  nations,  employed  in  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  than  those  now  imposed.*''^ 
On  these  resolutions  Mr.  Ames  addressed  the 
committee  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January, 
as  follows : 

Mb.  Chaibman  :  The  question  lies  within  this 
compass:  is  there  any  measure  proper  to  be 
adopted  by  Congress,  which  will  have  the  ef- 
fect to  put  our  trade  and  navigation  on  a  better 
footing  ?  If  there  is^  it  is  our  undoubted  ri^it 
to  adopt  it,  (if  by  right  is  understood  diie  power 
of  self-government,  which  every  independent 
nation  possesses,)  and  our  own  as  oomp^tely  as 

*  Mr.  BCadiaon,  In  ezplatoatloa  af  1^  motlTea  and  Ti«w% 
spoke  of  the  aecnrlty  and  eztensioii  of  oar  oonameraa  as  a 
principal  object  for  whldi  the  ftderal  goremment  waa 
formed.  He  urged  the  tendency  of  his  resdntiaw  to  seeofs 
to  us  an  equitable  ahare  of  tho  carrying  tiads ;  that  thsj 
would  enable,  other  naUona  to  eater  into  compatition  widi 
England  fbr  supplying  us  with  noanufketurea ;  and  in  this 
way  he  Inaisted  that  our  country  could  make  her  enemlea 
feel  the  extent  of  her  power,  by  dgpiMag  tboae  who  maan- 
Ihotured  for  ua  of  their  bread.  Ha  adrertad  to  th*  maaimms 
enforced  by  a  certain  nation  contrary  to  oar  nuuitime  rightly 
and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  extm  Impoatttona  propoaed, 
he  recommended  a  leimbaraenMni  to  oar  dtiaena  of  thslr 
losses  arising  from  those  measoraa.  Ha  maintalaad  that  If 
the  natioo  cannot  protect  the  rights  af  ita  citiaena,  it  oufbt 
to  repay  the  damage;  and  that  we  ar*  booiid  tm  obteli 
reparattaa  for  the  i^Joaliee  of  fosaign  aatSona  to  oar  tltiitWL 
or  to eoapensata  thcaa  onraalTaa.— ilwss'a  Warit§,pm§4%L 
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anj  other;  it  fi  oar  duty  also,  for  we  are  the 
deporitarlea  and  the  gnaraians  of  the  interests 
of  our  ooDfltitDenta,  which,  on  eyenr  oonsidera- 
tioin,  ought  to  be  dear  to  as.  I  niake  no  donbt 
they  are  so,  and  that  there  is  a  disposition  suf- 
fioientlj  ardent  existing  in  this  body,  to  co- 
operate in  any  measures,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  common  good.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  firom  any  knowledge  I  have  of  hnman 
nature,  or  of  the  prevaiTing  spirit  of  public 
transactions,  that  sort  of  patriotism  which 
makes  ns  wish  the  ffeneral  prosperity,  when 
our  private  interest  does  not  happen  to  stand 
in  the  way,  is  no  unconmion  sentiment.  In 
troth,  it  is  very  like  self-love,  and  not  much 
less  prevalent  There  is  little  occasion  to  ex- 
cite and  inflame  it  It  is,  like  self-love,  more 
ipt  to  want  intelligence  than  zeal.  The  danger 
is  alwaya,  thAt  it  will  rush  blindly  into  embar- 
raasmenta,  which  a  prudent  spirit  of  inquiry 
might  liave  prevented,  but  from  which  it  will 
scarcely  find  means  to  extricate  us.  While 
therefore  the  right,  the  duty,  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  advance  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States,  are  acknowledged  and  felt  by  us 
all,  the  choice  of  the  proper  means  to  that  end 
is  a  matter  requiring  the  most  circumspect  in- 
quiry, and  the  most  dispassionate  Judgment 

After  a  debate  has  continued  a  long  time, 
the  sul^ect  very  frequently  becomes  tiresome 
hefore  it  is  exhausted.  Arffuments,  however 
solid,  urged  by  different  speiS^ers,  can  scarcely 
fiul  to  render  the  discussion  both  complex  and 
diffhsive.  Without  pretending  to  give  to  my 
arguments  any  other  merit,  I  shall  aim  at  sim- 
plicity. 

We  hear  it  declared,  that  the  design  of  the 
resolutions  is  to  place  our  trade  and  navigation 
on  a  better  footing.  By  better  footing,  we  are 
to  understand  a  more  profitable  one.  Profit  is 
t  plun  word,  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

We  have,  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  twenty 
million  dollars  of  exports  annually.  To  have 
the  trade  of  exports  on  a  good  footing,  means 
nothing  more  than  to  sell  tEem  dear ;  and  con- 
sequently, the  trade  of  import  on  a  good  foot- 
ing, is  to  Duy  cheap.  To  put  them  both  on  a 
better  footing,  is  to  sell  dearer  and  to  buy  cheap- 
er than  we  do  at  present  If  the  effect  of  the 
resolutions  will  be  to  cause  our  exports  to  be 
sold  d^eaper,  and  our  imports  to  be  bought 
dttrer,  our  trade  will  suffer  an  iigury. 

It  if  hard  to  compute  how  great  the  ii\]ury 
voold  prove;  for  the  first  loss  of  value  in  the 
baying  dear,  and  lelUng  cheap,  is  only  the 
ispnptoin  and  beginning  of  the  evil,  but  by  no 
loeana  the  raeaaore  of  it;  it  will  withdraw  a 
great  part  of  the  nourishment  that  now  sup- 
pllea  the  wondttfbl  growth  of  our  industry  and 
epnlenoe.  The  difll&enoe  may  not  amount  to  a 
mat  proportioii  of  the  price  of  the  articles, 
but  tt  m§j  reach  the  greater  part  of  the  profit 
of  tiM  pffodnoer;  it  ma^  haye  effects  in  thb 
w^  which  win  be  of  the  worst  kind,  by  dis- 
coaraghy  the  jprodiieta  <^  our  land  and  hidua- 
tiy.    Jttf  to  wM  taat  I  propoae  to  bring  the 


resolutions  on  the  table ;  and  if  it  ahall  dearly 
appear,  that  they  tend  to  cause  our  exports  to 
be  sdd  cheaper,  and  o^r  imports  to  be  bought 
dearer,  they  cannot  escape  condenmation. 
Whatever  specious  show  of  advantage  may  be 
given  them,  they  deserve  to  be  called  aggrava- 
tions of  any  real  or  supposed  evils  in  our  com- 
mercial system,  and  not  remedies. 

I  have  framed  this  statement  of  the  question 
so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  subject  of  de- 
bate, and  at  the  same  time,  I  confess  it  was  my 
design  to  exclude  from  consideration  a  number 
of  topics  which  appear  to  me  totally  irrelative 
to  it 

The  best  answer  to  many  assertions  we  have 
heard  is,  to  admit  them  without  proof.  We 
are  exhorted  to  assert  our  natural  rights ;  to 
put  trade  on  a  respectable  footing;  to  dictate 
terms  of  trade  to  other  nations ;  to  engage  in  a 
contest  of  self-denial,  and  by  that,  and  by  shift- 
ing our  commerce  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther, to  make  our  enemies  fed  the  extent  of  our 
power.  This  language,  as  it  respects  the  pro- 
per sulject  of  discussion,  means  nothing,  or 
what  is  worse.  If  our  trade  is  already  on  a 
profitable  footing,  it  is  on  a  respectable  one. 
Unless  war  be  our  object,  it  is  useless  to  in- 
quire, what  are  the  dispositions  of  any  govern- 
ment, with  whose  subjects  our  merchants  deal 
to  the  best  advantage.  While  they  will  smoke 
our  tobacco,  and  eat  our  provisions,  it  is  very 
immaterial,  both  to  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer, what  are  the  politics  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, excepting  so  far  as  their  quarrels  may  dis- 
turb the  benents  of  their  mutual  intercourse. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  commerce  is  ctmcemed, 
the  inquiry  is,  have  we  a  good  market? 

The  go<>d  or  bad  state  of  our  actual  market  is 
the  question.  The  actual  market  is  every  where 
more  or  less  a  restricted  one,  Imd  the  natural 
order  of  things  is  displaced  bv  the  artificial. 
Most  nations,  for  reasons  of  which  tliey  alone 
are  the  rightful  judges,  have  regulated  and  re- 
stricted Uieir  intercourse,  according  to  their 
views  of  safety  and  profit  We  claim  for  our- 
selves the  same  right,  as  the  acts  in  our  statute 
book,  and  the  resolutions  on  the  teble  evince, 
without  holding  ourselves  accountable  to  any 
other  nation  whatever.  The  right,  which  we 
properly  claim,  and  which  we  properly  exer- 
cise, when  we  do  it  prudently  and  use^y  for 
our  nation,  is  as  well  esteblished,  and  has  been 
longer  in  use  in  the  countries  of  which  we  com- 
plain, than  in  our  own.  If  their  right  is  as 
good  as  that  of  Congress,  to  regulate  and  re- 
strict, why  do  we  talk  of  a  strenuous  exertion 
of  our  force,  and  by  dictating  terms  to  nations, 
who  are  fancied  to  be  physi^y  dependent  on 
America,  to  change  the  policy  of  nations?  It 
may  be  very  true,  that  their  policy  is  very  wise 
and  good  for  themselves,  but  not  as  favorable 
for  us  as  we  could  make  it,  if  we  could  legis- 
late for  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  extravagant  despotLsm  of  this  language 
accords  very  iu  with  our  power  to  give  it  ef- 
fect|  or  with  the  affectation  of  seal  for  an  un- 
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ISmited  freedom  of  oommeroe.  Such  a  state  of 
abBolate  freedom  of  commerce  never  did  exist, 
and  it  is  very  much  t9  be  doubted  whether  it 
ever  will.  Were  I  invested  with  the  trust  to 
le^late  for  mankind,  it  Is  very  probable  the 
first  act  of  mj  aothoritj  would  be  to  throw  all 
the  restrictive  and  prohibitory  laws  of  trade 
into  the  fire;  the  resolations  on  the  table  wonld 
not  be  spared.  But  if  I  were  to  do  so,  it  is 
probable  I  should  have  a  quarrel  on  mj  hands 
with  every  civilized  nation.  The  Dutch  would 
claim  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade,  for 
which  their  ancestors  passed  their  whole  lives 
in  warfare.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
would  be  no  less  obstinate.  If  we  calculate 
what  colony  monopolies  have  cost  in  wealth, 
in  sufferinff,  and  in  crimes,  we  shall  say  they 
were  dearly  purchased.  The  English  would 
plead  for  tibeir  navigation  act,  not  as  a  source 
of  gain,  but  as  an  essential  means  of  securing 
their  independence.  So  many  interests  would 
be  disturbed,  and  so  many  lost,  by  a  violent 
chan^  from  the  existing  to  an  unknown  order 
of  thmgs ;  and  the  mutual  relations  of  nations, 
in  respect  to  their  power  and  wealth,  would 
suffer  such  a  shock,  that  the  idea  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  perfectly  Utopian  and  wild.  But 
for  this  country  to  form  the  project  of  changing 
the  policy  of  nations,  and  to  oegin  the  abolition 
of  restrictions  by  restrictions  of  its  own,  is 
equally  ridiculous  and  inconsistent. 

Let  every  nation  that  is  really  disposed  to 
extend  the  liberty  of  commerce,  beware  of  rash 
and  hasty  schemes  of  prohibition.  In  the  af- 
fairs of  trade,  as  in  most  others,  we  make  too 
many  laws.  We  follow  experience  too  little, 
and  the  visions  of  theorists  a  great  deal  too 
much.  Instead  of  listening  to  discourses  on 
what  the  market  ought  to  be,  and  what  the 
schemes,  which  always  promise  much  on  pa- 
per, pretend  to  make  it,  let  us  see  what  is  the 
actual  market  for  our  exports  and  imports. 
This  will  bring  vague  asbertions  and  san- 
guine opinions  to  the  test  of  experience.  That 
rage  for  theory  and  system,  which  would  en- 
tangle even  practical  truth  in  the  web  of  the 
bram,  is  the  poison  of  public  discussion.  One 
fact  is  better  than  two  systems. 

The  terms  on  which  our  exports  are  received 
in  the  British  market,  have  been  accurately  ex- 
amined by  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  William  L.  Smith.)  Before  his  statement 
of  facts  was  made  to  the  conmiittee,  it  was 
urged,  and  with  no  little  warmth,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  England  indicated  her  inveteracy  to- 
wards this  country,  while  that  of  France,  spring- 
ing from  disinterested  affection,  constituted  a 
claim  for  gratitude  and  self-denying  measures 
of  retribution. 

Since  that  statement,  however,  that  romantic 
style,  which  is  so  ill  adapted  to  the  subject,  has 
been  changed.  We  hear  it  insinuated,  that  the 
comparison  of  the  footing  of  our  exports,  in  the 
markets  of  France  and  England,  is  of  no  im- 
portance; that  it  is  chiefly  our  object  to  see 
how  we  may  aasiit  and  extend  our  commerce. 


Thb  evasion  of  the  force  of  the  statement,  or 
rather  this  indirect  admission  of  its  authority, 
establishes  it  It  wlU  not  be  pretended,  that  it 
has  been  shaken  during  the  debate. 

It  has  been  made  to  iq>pear,  beyond  contra- 
diction, that  the  British  market  for  our  exports, 
taken  hi  the  aggregate,  is  a  flood  one ;  that  it  is 
bettor  than  theFrenclL  and  oetter  Uian  any  we 
have,  and  for  many  of  our  products  the  only 
one. 

The  whole  amount  of  our  exports  to  the 
Britii^  dominions,  in  the  year  ending  the  80th 
September,  1790.  was  nine  million  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
six  dollars. 

But  it  will  be  more  simple  and  satis&ctory  to 
confine  the  inquiry  to  the  articles  following: 
breadstufll  tobacco,  rice,  wood,  the  produce  of 
the  fisheries,  fish  oil,  pot  and  pearl  ash,  salted 
meats,  indigo,  live  animals,  flax  seed,  naval 
stores,  and  iron. 

The  amount  of  the  beforementioned  articles 
exported  in  that  same  year  to  the  British  do- 
minions, was  eight  million  four  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  dollars. 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  restriction  of  in- 
imical and  jealous  prohibitions  to  cramp  our 
trade,  it  is  natural  to  scrutinize  the  British  sys- 
tem, with  the  expectetion  of  finding  little  be- 
sides the  effects  of  her  selfish  and  an^ry  policy. 

Yet  of  the  great  sum  of  nearly  eight  milhons 
and  a  half^  the  amount  of  the  products  before- 
mentioned  sold  in  her  markets,  two  articles 
only  are  dutied  by  way  of  restriction.  Bread- 
stuff is  dutied  so  high  in  the  market  of  Great 
Britein  as,  in  times  of  plenty,  to  exclude  it,  and 
this  is  done  frt>m  the  desire  to  favor  her  own 
farmers.  The  mover  of  the  resolutions  justi- 
fied the  exclusion  of  our  breadstuff  from  the 
French  West  Indies  by  their  permanent  regula- 
tions, because,  he  said,  they  were  bound  to  pre- 
fer their  own  products  to  those  even  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  seem  that  the  same 
apology  would  do  for  England  in  her  home 
market.  But  what  will  do  for  the  vindication 
of  one  nation  becomes  invective  against  an- 
other. The  criminal  nation  however  receives 
our  breadstuff  in  the  West  Indies  free,  and  ex- 
cludes other  foreign,  so  as  to  give  our  producers 
the  monopoly  of  the  supply.  This  is  no  merit 
in  the  judgment  of  the  mover  of  the  resolutions, 
because  it  is  a  fragment  of  her  old  colony  sys- 
tem. NotwiUistanding  the  nature  of  the  duties 
on  breadstuff  In  Great  Britain,  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  she  is  a  better  customer  for 
that  article  in  Europe  than  her  neighbor  France. 
The  latter,  in  ordinary  times,  is  a  poor  customer 
for  breadstuff  for  the  same  reason  that  our  own 
country  is,  because  she  produces  it  herself,  and 
therefore  France  permits  it  to  be  imported,  and 
the  United  States  do  the  like.  Great  Britain 
often  wants  the  article,  and  then  she  receives 
it ;  no  country  can  be  expected  to  buy  what  it 
does  not  want  The  breadstuff  sola  in  the 
European  dominions  of  Britain,  in  the  year 
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1790,  amoonted  to  one  million  eiffhtj-Mven 
thoDBand  eight  hundred  and  fortj  dollars. 

Whale  €u  paYi  the  heavj  dutj  of  eighteen 
pODnds  three  viillings  sterling  per  ton;  jet 
spennaoeti  oil  fonnd  a  nuu*ket  there  to  the 
▼line  of  ^ifl^tj-one  thousand  and  fortj-eight 
dollara. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  of  eight  millions  and  a 
balf  sold  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dominion^ 
odIj  the  yalne  ci  one  million  one  hundred  ana 
itxtj-eight  thousand  dollars  was  under  dnty  of 
trestrictiye  nature.  The  hreadstuff  is  hardlj 
to  he  o(msidered  as  within  the  description ;  yet, 
to  give  the  argument  its  full  force,  what  is  it  ? 
ibout  one-eighth  part  is  restricted.  To  proceed 
with  the  residue : 

bdltototlMmoiuitof $478,880 

UTdaalBMtototlia  WMtlndkt.                    •  8i,il5 

Tltt^MdtoGfMt&ltaiA 218,984 

TMid $758,188 

These  artidee  are  received  duty  free,  which 
is &gDod  foot  to  the  trade.  Yet  we  find,  good 
iBitiB^  the  hulk  of  our  exports  is  received  on 
eren better  terms: 

flMrtotb*BHtidiW«ttlBdieik    ....    $888,008 

QniB, 878,006 

fiM-^vhUe  ottMr  forefam  floor  and  gnln  tre 
pnklMtod. 

Titeeeo  to  OiMt  Britain, 8,754,488 

tttt»totk«W«tIndlM, 98,818 

J  OmhUUiif  and  three  penoaitorlingidntj:  three 
%    lhaUBfiaad  rizj^nee  od  other  foreign  tobaeeo. 
la  the  Watt  Indlea,  other  foreign  tobaeoo  la 
pcoMMtad. 

BMte  Great  Britain, 778,898 

.    8n«n  ddUlaga  and  8»ar penee  per  ewt  dntj; 
light  AtiMwja  and  ten  pence  on  other  foreign 

TliWMtliadiaa, 180,077 

Odiar  fonlgB  riee  prohibited, 
totdtd  Grant  Britdn, 940,174 

fT?e   higher  dntj  on  other  foreign. 
THeatliSM. 889,481 

Fne— other  foreign  prohibited. 
Pttadpeariaahea, 747,078 

fiee--lwo  ehiHIngi  and  three  penee  on  other 
faeign,  aqaal  to  ten  dollara  per  ton. 
Imlitona  to  Grant  Britain.        ....      180,670 

n^  dtttlea  on  other  fordgn. 
VfMtlBdlea, 8.189 

Fira   ethor  foreign  prohibited, 
tea  to  Grant  Britain     _. 81,819 


$8,510,998 


Thua  it  appears  that  nearlj  seven-eighths  of 
tU  esports  to  the  British  dominions  are  re- 
Mired  on  terms  of  positive  favor.  Foreigners, 
ov  rivsla  in  the  sale  of  these  articles,  are  either 
ibiohitdy  shut  out  of  their  market  by  prohibi- 
tboi^  or  disoouraged  in  their  competition  with 
tt  bf  ki^er  dudes.  There  is  some  restriction, 
it  ii  adndtted,  hut  there  is,  to  balance  it,  a 
Ittge  amount  received  dutj  fi*ee ;  and  a  half 

Kto  the  account  of  privilege  and  favor. 
Is  better  than  ahe  treatii  anj  other  foreign 
Bittoa.  tt  \m  better,  indeed,  than  she  treats  her 
oti  aaliJeets^  beeanaa  they  are  b j  this  means 
^iprifsd  of  a  fk«e  and  open  market.  It  is  bet- 
^tkni olir  Iboting  with  any  nation  with  whom 
H  litft  traattoa  It  hia  been  demonstratively 
ii^  Om^  it  ia  better  than  the  footing  on 


which  France  receives  either  the  like  articles, 
or  the  a^i^-egate  of  our  products.  The  best 
proof  in  the  world  is,  that^ey  are  not  sent  to 
France.  The  merchants  will  find  out  the  best 
market  sooner  than  we  shaU. 

Thcfooting  of  our  exports,  under  the  British 
mtem,  is  better  than  that  of  their  exports  to 
tne  United  States,  under  our  system.  Nay,  it 
is  better  than  the  fireedom  of  commerce,  which 
is  one  of  the  visions  for  which  our  solid  proe- 
perity  is  to  be  hazarded ;  for,  suppose  we  could 
batter  down  her  system  of  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions, it  would  be  gaining  a  loss ;  one-eighth 
is  restricted,  and  more  than  six-eighths  have 
restrictions  in  their  favor.  It  is  as  plain  as 
figurea  can  make  it,  that  if  a  state  of  freedom 
for  our  exports  is  at  par,  the  present  system 
raises  them,  in  point  of  privilege,  above  par. 
To  suppose  that  we  can  terrify  them  by  these 
resolutions  to  abolish  their  restrictions,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  in  our  favor  their 
duties,  to  exclude  other  foreigners  from  their 
market,  is  too  absurd  to  be  refuted. 

We  have  heard  that  the  market  of  France  is 
the  great  centre  of  our  interests ;  we  are  to  look 
to  her,  and  not  to  England,  for  advantages,  be- 
ing, as  the  style  of  theory  is,  our  best  customer 
and  best  friend,  showing  to  our  trade  particular 
favor  and  privilege,  while  England  manifests  in 
her  system  such  narrow  and  seliisli  views.  It 
is  strange  to  remark  such  a  pointed  refutation 
of  assertions  and  opinions  by  facts.  The  amount 
sent  to  France  herself  is  very  trivial.  Either 
our  merchants  are  ignorant  of  the  best  markets, 
or  those  which  they  prefer  are  the  best;  and  if 
the  English  markets,  in  spite  of  the  alleged  ill- 
usage,  are  still  preferred  to  the  French,  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  former 
over  the  latter.  The  arguments  I  have  adverted 
to,  oblige  those  who  urge  them  to  make  a 
greater  difference  in  favor  of  the  English  than 
the  true  state  of  facts  will  warrant  Indeed,  if 
they  persist  in  their  arguments,  they  are  bound 
to  deny  their  own  conclusions.  They  are 
bound  to  admit  this  position:  if  Franco  re- 
ceives little  of  such  of  our  products  as  Great 
Britain  takes  on  terms  of  privilege  and  favor,  bo- 
cause  of  that  favor  it  allows  the  value  of  that  fa- 
vored footing.  If  France  takes  little  of  our  arti- 
cles, because  she  does  not  want  them,  it  shows  the 
absurdity  of  looking  to  her  as  the  best  customer. 

It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  Great  Britain 
regards  only  her  own  interest  in  these  argu- 
ments ;  so  much  the  better.  If  it  is  her  interest 
to  afford  to  our  commerce  more  encouragement 
than  France  gives :  if  she  does  this,  when  she 
is  inveterate  against  us,  as  it  is  alleged,  and 
when  we  are  indulging  an  avowed  liatred  to- 
wards her,  and  partiality  towards  France,  it 
shows  that  we  have  very  solid  ground  to  rely 
on«  Her  interest  is,  according  to  this  statement, 
stronger  than  our  passions,  stronger  than  her 
own,  and  is  the  more  to  be  depended  on,  as  it 
cannot  be  put  to  any  more  trjring  experiment 
in  fbture.  The  good  will  and  friendship  of 
nations  are  hollow  foundations  to  build  our 
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systems  upon.  Mntnol  interest  is  a  bottom  of 
rock :  the  fervor  of  transient  sentiments  is  not 
better  than  straw  or  stabble.  Some  gentlemen 
bave  lamented  this  distrust  of  anj  relation  be- 
tween nations,  except  an  interested  one ;  but 
the  substitution  of  anj  other  principle  could 
produce  little  else  than  the  hypocrisy  of  senti- 
ment, and  an  instability  of  affairs.  It  would 
be  relying  on  what  is  not  stable,  instead  of 
what  is:  it  would  introduce  into  politics  the 
Jargon  of  romance.  It  is  in  tliis  sense,  and 
this  only,  that  the  word  favor  is  used :  a  state 
of  things,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  our  profit 
and  advantaj^e,  though  intended  by  Great  Bri- 
tain merely  for  her  own.  The  dbposition  of  a 
nation  is  immaterial ;  the  fact,  that  we  profit 
by  their  system,  cannot  be  so  to  this  discus- 
sion. 

The  next  point  is,  to  consider  whether  our 
imports  are  on  a  good  footing,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  we  are  in  a  situation  to  buy 
what  we  have  occasion  for  at  a  cheap  rate.  In 
this  view,  the  systems  of  the  conmiercial  na- 
tions are  not  to  be  complained  of,  as  all  are 
desirous  of  selling  the  products  of  their  labor. 
Great  Britain  is  not  censured  in  this  respect. 
The  objection  is  rather  of  the  opposite  kind, 
that  we  buy  too  cheap,  and  therefore  consume 
too  much ;  and  that  we  take  not  only  as  much 
as  we  can  pay  for,  but  to  the  extent  of  our 
credit  also.  There  is  less  freedom  of  importa- 
tion, however,  from  the  West  Indies.  In  this 
respect,  France  is  more  restrictive  than  Eng- 
land ;  for  the  former  allows  the  exportation  to 
OS  of  only  rum  and  molasses,  while  England 
admits  that  of  sagar,  coffee,  and  other  principal 
West  India  products.  Yet  even  here,  when 
the  preference  seems  to  be  decidedly  due  to  the 
British  system,  occasion  is  taken  to  extol  that 
of  the  French.  We  are  told,  that  they  sell  us 
the  chief  part  of  the  molasses,  which  is  con- 
sumed or  manufactured  into  rum ;  and  that  a 
great  and  truly  important  branch,  the  distillery, 
is  kept  up  by  their  liberality  in  furnishing  the 
raw  material.  There  is  at  every  step,  matter 
to  confirm  the  remark,  that  nations  have  fram- 
ed their  regulations  to  suit  their  own  interests, 
not  ours.  France  is  a  great  brandy  manufac- 
turer ;  she  will  not  admit  rum,  therefore,  even 
from  her  own  islands,  because  it  would  sup- 
plant the  consumption  of  brandy.  The  mo- 
lasses was  for  that  reason,  some  years  ago,  of 
no  value  in  her  islands,  and  was  not  even  saved 
in  casks.  But  the  demand  from  our  country 
soon  raised  its  value.  The  policy  of  England 
has  been  equally  selfish.  The  molasses  is  dis- 
tilled in  her  islands,  because  she  has  no  manu- 
facture of  brandy  to  suffer  by  its  sale. 

A  question  remains  respecting  the  state  of 
our  navigation.  If  we  pay  no  regard  to  the 
re^^tions  of  foreiffn  nations,  and  ask,  whether 
this  valuable  branch  of  our  industry  and  capi- 
tal is  in  a  distressed  and  sickly  state,  we  shall 
find  it  is  in  a  strong  and  flourishing  condition. 
If  the  quantity  of  shipping  was  declining,  if  it 
was  unemployed^  eyen  at  low  freight,  I  should 


say,  it  must  be  sustained  and  encouraged.  Ko 
such  thine  is  asserted.  Seamen's  wages  are 
high,  freights  are  high,  and  American  bottoms 
in  full  employment  But  the  complaint  is,  our 
vessels  are  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  British 
West  Indies.  It  is  even  affirmed,  that  no  civil- 
ized country  treats  us  so  ill  in  that  respect 
Spain  and  Portugal  prohibit  the  traffic  to  their 
possessions,  not  only  in  our  vessels,  but  in  their 
own,  which,  according  to  the  style  of  the  reso- 
lutions, is  worse  treatment  than  we  meet  with 
from  the  British.  It  is  also  asserted,  and  on  as 
bad  ground,  that  our  vessels  are  excluded  from 
most  of  the  British  markets. 

This  is  not  true  in  any  sense.  We  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  greater  number  of  her  ports,  ia 
our  own  vessels ;  and  by  far  the  greater  valae 
of  our  exports  is  sold  in  British  porta,  into 
which  our  vessels  are  received,  not  only  on  a 
good  footing,  compared  with  other  foreigners, 
but  on  terms  of  positive  favor,  on  better  terms 
than  British  vessels  are  admitted  into  our  own 
ports.  We  are  not  subject  to  the  alien  duties; 
and  the  li^ht  money,  &c,  of  one  shilling  nine 
pence  sterling  per  ton  is  less  than  our  foreign 
tonnage  duty,  not  to  mention  the  ten  per  ea^ 
turn,  on  the  duties  on  goods  in  foreign  bot- 
toms. 

But  in  the  port  of  London  our  vessels  are 
received  free.  It  is  for  the  unprejudiced  nund 
to  compare  these  facts  with  the  assertions  we 
have  heard  so  confidently  and  so  feelingly  made 
by  the  mover  of  the  resolutions,  that  we  are 
excluded  from  most  of  their  porta,  and  that  no 
civilized  nation  treats  our  vessels  so  ill  as  the 
British. 

The  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  employed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  depenaencies  and 
the  United  States,  is  called  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand ;  and  tlie  whole  of  this  ia 
represented  as  our  just  right  The  same  gen- 
tleman speaks  of  our  natural  right  to  the  car- 
riage of  our  own  articles,  and  that  we  may  and 
ought  to  insist  upon  our  equitable  share.  Tet| 
soon  after,  he  uses  the  language  of  monopoly, 
and  represents  the  whole  carriage  of  imports 
and  exports  as  the  proper  object  of  our  efforts, 
and  all  that  others  carry  as  a  clear  loss  to  us. 
If  an  equitable  share  of  the  carriage  means  hal^ 
we  have  it  already,  and  more,  and  our  propor- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing.  If  any  thing  is  meant 
by  the  natural  right  of  carriage,  one  would 
imagine  that  it  belongs  to  him,  whoever  he 
may  be,  who,  having  bought  our  produce,  and 
made  himself  the  owner,  thinks  proper  to  take 
it  with  him  to  his  own  country.  It  is  neither 
our  policy  nor  our  design  to  check  the  sale  of 
our  produce.  We  invite  every  description  of 
purcnasers,  because  we  expect  to  sell  dearesti 
when  the  number  atid  competition  of  the  buy- 
ers is  the  greatest  For  this  reason  the  total 
exclusion  of  foreigners  and  their  yessels  frum 
the  purchase  and  carriage  of  our  exports,  ia  oa 
advantage,  in  respect  to  navigation,  which  has 
a  disadvantage  to  balance  it,  in  respect  to  the 
price  of  proanoe.    It  is  with  this  reaerre  we 
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oog^t  to  receive  the  remark,  that  the  carriage 
of  oar  exports  should  be  onr  object,  rather  than 
that  of  onr  imports.  By  going  with  onr  yes- 
aels  into  foreign  ports  we  bnjr  onr  imports  in 
itM  best  market  By  giving  a  steady  and  mo- 
derate encouragement  to  onr  own  shipping, 
withont  pretending  violently  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  business,  experience  will  soon  estab- 
Ush  that  order  of  things,  which  is  most  benefi- 
cial to  the  exporter,  the  importer,  and  the  ship 
owner.  The  best  interest  of  agriculture  is  the 
trae  interest  of  trade. 

In  a  trade,  mutually  beneficial,  it  is  strangely 
absurd  to  consider  the  gain  of  others  as  our 
loss.  Admitting  it,  however,  for  argument 
sake,  yet  it  should  be  noticed,  that  the  loss  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tons  of  ship- 
ping,  is  computed  according  to  the  apparent 
tonnage.  Our  vessels  not  bein^  allowea  to  go 
to  the  British  West  Indies,  their  vessels,  mak- 
ing frequent  voyages,  appear  in  the  entries 
over  and  over  again.  In  the  trade  to  the  Eu- 
ropean dominions  of  Great  Britain,  the  distance 
being  greater,  onr  vessels  are  not  so  often  en- 
tered Both  these  circumstances  give  a  false 
show  to  the  amount  of  British  tonnage,  com- 
pared with  the  American.  It  is,  however,  very 
I^easing  to  the  mind,  to  see  that  oar  tonnage 
exceeds  the  British  in  the  European  trade. 
For  various  reasons,  some  of  which  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter,  the  tonnage  in  the  West 
India  trade,  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  calcu- 
lation. In  the  European  comparison,  we  have 
more  tonnage  in  the  British  than  in  the  French 
commerce ;  it  is  indeed  more  than  four  to  one. 

The  great  quantity  of  British  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  our  trade  is  also,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  large  capitals  of  their  merchants, 
employed  in  buying  and  exporting  our  produc- 
tions. If  we  would  banish  tlie  ships,  we  must 
itrike  at  the  root,  and  banish  the  capital.  And 
tUi^  before  we  have  capital  of  our  own  grown 
up  to  replace  it,  would  be  an  operation  of  no 
little  violence  and  injury,  to  our  southern  breth- 
ren enecially. 

Independently  of  this  circumstance,  Great 
Britain  ia  an  active  and  intelligent  rival  in  the 
navintioq  line.  Her  ships  are  dearer,  and  the 
pravialoning  of  her  seamen  is  perhaps  rather 
dearer  than  ours :  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate 
of  interest  is  lower  in  England,  and  so  are  sea- 
men's wages.  It  would  be  improper,  therefore, 
to  consider  the  amount  of  British  tonnage  in 
oar  trade,  as  a  proof  of  a  bad  state  of  things, 
ariii&g  eiAer  from  the  restrictions  of  that  gov- 
enunent,  or  the  negligence  or  timidity  of  thb. 
We  'ife  to  charge  it  to  canses  which  are  more 
eoonected  with  the  natural  competition  of  capi- 
tal and  indnstry;  canses  which,  in  fact,  retard- 
ed the  growth  of  onr  ahip^ing  more,  when  we 
wtn  oolonies  and  Ofur  ships  were  free,  than 
dnee  the  adoptioa  of  the  present  government 

Ik  has  been  said  with  emphasis,  that  the  con- 
ilitrtion  grew  out  of  the  oomplamts  of  the  na- 
tion rametiDg  eommerce.  especially  that  with 
thaBcinhdoiniiiloiuk  What  was  then  lament- 
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ed  by  our  patriots?  Feebleness  of  the  publio 
councils;  the  shadow  of  union,  and  scarcely 
the  shadow  of  publio  credit ;  every  where  de- 
spondence, the  pressure  of  evils,  not  only  great 
but  portentous  of  civil  distractions.  These 
were  the  grievances ;  and  what  more  was  then 
desired  than  their  remedies  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
survey  this  prosperous  country  and  to  assert 
that  they  have  been  delayed?  Trade  flourishes 
on  our  wharves,  although  it  droops  in  sueeclies. 
Manufactures  have  risen  under  the  shade  of 
protecting  duties,  from  almost  notliing,  to  such 
a  state  that  we  are  even  told  wo  can  depend  on 
the  domestic  supply,  if  the  foreign  should  cease. 
The  fisheries,  which  we  found  in  decline,  are  in 
the  most  vigorous  growth :  the  whale  fishery, 
which  our  ollies  would  have  trauHferred  to  Dun- 
kirk, now  extends  over  the  whole  ocean.  To 
that  hardy  race  of  men,  the  sea  is  but  a  park 
for  hunting  its  monsters;  such  is  their  activity, 
the  deei>e8t  abysses  scarcely  afford  to  their  prey 
a  hiding  place.  Look  around  and  see  how  the 
frontier  circle  widens,  how  the  interior  im- 
proves, and  let  it  be  repeated  that  the  hopes  of 
the  people,  when  they  funned  this  constitution, 
have  been  frustrated. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  onr  prejudices 
prove  stronger  than  our  senses ;  if  it  should  be 
believed  that  onr  fanners  and  merchants  see 
their  products  and  ships  and  wharves  going  to 
decay  together,  and  tliey  are  ignorant  or  silent 
on  their  own  ruin ;  still  the  public  documents 
would  not  disclose  so  alarming  a  state  of  our 
afiairs.  Our  imports  are  ohtaiiied  so  i)lentifully 
and  cheaply,  that  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of 
the  resolutions  is,  to  make  them  scarcer  and 
dearer.  Our  exports,  so  far  from  languishing, 
have  increased  two  millions  of  dollars  in  a 
year.  Our  navigation  is  found  to  be  augment- 
ed beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation.  We 
hear  of  the  vast  advantage  the  English  derived 
from  the  navigation  act:  and  we  are  asked  in 
a  tone  of  accusation,  shall  we  sit  still  and  do 
nothing?  "Who  is  bold  enough  to  say,  Congress 
has  done  nothing  for  tlio  encouragement  of 
Aniericau  navigation?  To  counteract  the  navi- 
gation act,  we  have  laid  on  British,  a  higher 
tonnage  than  our  own  vessels  pay  in  their 
ports;  and  what  is  much  more  ellectual,  we 
have  imposed  ten  per  centum  on  the  duties, 
when  the  dutied  articles  are  borne  in  foreign 
bottoms.  We  have  also  made  the  coasting 
trade  a  monopoly  to  our  own  vessels.  Let 
those  who  have  asserted  that  this  is  nothing, 
compare  facts  with  the  regulations  which  pro- 
duced them. 


Tunna^. 
American,  17S9, 
Foreign,    .    . 

Amcricu,  1790, 
Foreign,     .    . 

American,  1791, 
Foreign,    .    . 

American,  179S, 
Foreign, 


Tons.    £zce80  of  American  tonnagei 
297,463 


.    .    .    . 
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Is  not  this  increnso  of  American  shipping 
rapid  cnoupli  ?  Many  persons  Bay  it  is  too 
rapid,  and  attracts  too  much  capital  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  1  cannot  readily 
persuade  myself  to  think  so  valuable  a  branch 
of  empk)ymont  thrives  too  fast.  15ut  a  steady 
and  sure  encouragement  is  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  violent  methods  of  forcing  its  growth.  It 
is  not  dear  that  the  quantity  of  our  navigation, 
including  our  coasting  and  tishing  vessels,  is 
less  in  proptirtion  to  tliose  of  that  nation :  in 
that  computation  we  shall  probably  fmd  that 
we  are  already  more  a  navigating  {>eople  than 
the  English. 

As  this  is  a  growing  country,  we  have  the 
most  stable  ground  of  dependence  on  the  cor- 
responding growth  of  our  navigation;  and  that 
tlio  increiL^itig  demand  for  shii)ping  will  rather 
fall  to  the  slijire  of  Americans  than  foreigners, 
is  not  to  l>e  denied.  We  did  expect  this  from 
the  nature  of  (»ur  own  laws;  we  have  been 
confinned  in  it  by  experience ;  and  we  know 
that  an  American  bottom  is  actually  preferred 
to  a  foreign  one.  In  cases  where  one  partner 
is  an  American,  And  another  a  foreigner,  the 
ship  is  made  nn  American  bottom.  A  fact  of 
this  kind  overthrows  a  whole  theory  of  reason- 
mg  on  the  necessity  of  further  restrictions.  It 
shows  that  the  work  of  restriction  is  already 
done. 

If  we  take  the  aggregate  view  of  our  com- 
mercial interests,  we  shall  find  much  more  oc- 
casion for  satisfaction,  and  even  exulUition, 
than  complaint,  and  none  for  despondence.  It 
would  be  too  bold  to  say  that  our  condition  is 
BO  eligible  there  is  nothing  to  be  wished.  Nei- 
ther the  order  of  nature,  nor  the  allotments  of 
Providence,  afford  perfect  content ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  in  our  politics  what  is  de- 
nied in  the  laws  of  our  being.  The  nations 
with  whom  wo  have  intercourse  have,  without 
exception,  more  or  less  restricted  their  com- 
merce. They  have  framed  their  regulations  to 
Buit  their  real  or  fancied  interests.  The  code 
of  France  is  as  full  of  restrictions  as  that  of 
England.  We  have  regulations  of  our  own; 
and  they  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try. Inafmiuch  as  the  interest  and  circum- 
Btances  of  nations  vary  so  essentially,  the  pro- 
ject of  an  exact  reci[»rocity  on  our  i)art  is  a 
vision.  What  we  desire  is,  to  have,  not  an  ex- 
act reciprocity,  but  an  intercourse  of  mutual 
benefit  and  convenience. 

It  has  scarcely  been  so  much  as  insinuated 
tliat  the  change  contemplated  will  be  a  profit- 
abli^one ;  that  it  w^ill  enable  us  to  sell  dearer 
and  to  buy  cheaper :  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
invited  to  submit  to  the  hazards  and  losses  of  a 
conflict  with  our  customers;  to  engage  in  a 
contest  of  self-denial.  For  what — to  obtain 
better  markets?  No  such  thing;  but  to  shut 
up  for  ever,  if  possible,  the  best  market  we 
have  for  onr  exports,  and  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  dealest  and  scarcest  markets  for  onr  im- 
ports. And  this  is  to  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  trade ;  or,  aa  it  is  sometimes  more  correctly 


said,  for  the 'benefit  of  France.  This  langaoge 
is  not  a  little  inconsistent  and  strange  from 
those  who  recommend  a  non-importation  agree- 
mentj  and  who  think  we  should  even  renounce 
the  sea  and  devote  ourselves  to  agriculture. 
Thus,  to  make  our  trade  more  free,  it  is  to  bo 
embarrassed,  and  violently  shifted  from  one 
country  to  another,  not  according  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  merchants,  but  the  visionary  theo- 
ries and  capricious  rashness  of  tlie  legislators. 
To  make  trade  better,  it  is  to  be  made  nothing. 

So  far  as  commerce  and  navigation  are  re- 
garded, the  pretences  for  this  contest  are  con- 
lined  to  two.  We  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
manufactured  articles  to  Great  Britain,  nor  any 
products,  except  of  onr  own  growth ;  and  we 
are  not  permitted  to  go  with  our  own  vessels 
to  the  W  est  Indies.  The  former,  which  is  a 
provision  of  the  navigation  act,  Ls  of  little  im- 
jKirtance  to  our  interests,  as  our  trade  is  chiefly 
a  direct  one,  our  shipping  not  being  equal  to 
the  carrying  for  other  nations ;  and  our  manu- 
factured articles  are  not  furnished  in  quantities 
for  exportation,  and  if  they  were,  Great  Britain 
would  not  be  a  customer.  So  far,  therefore, 
the  restriction  is  rather  nominal  than  real. 

The  exclusion  of  our  vessels  from  the  West 
Indies  is  of  more  importance.  When  we  pro- 
[)ose  to  make  an  effort  to  force  a  privilege  from 
Great  Britain,  which  she  is  loth  to  yield  to  us,  it 
is  necessary  to  com]>are  the  value  of  the  object 
with  the  effort,  and  above  all,  to  calculate  very 
warily  the  probability  of  success.  A  trivial 
thing  deserves  not  a  great  exertion ;  much  less 
ought  we  to  stake  a  very  great  good  in  possei*- 
sion,  for  a  slight  chance  of  a  less  good.  The 
carriage  of  one  half  the  exports  and  imports  to 
and  from  the  British  West  Indies,  is  the  object 
to  be  contended  for.  Our  whole  exports  to 
Great  Britain  are  to  be  ha7.arded.  "We  sell  on 
tcnns  of  privilege,  and  positive  favor,  as  it  has 
been  abundantly  shown,  near  seven  millions  to 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  We  are  to 
risk  the  privilege  in  this  great  amount — ^for 
what?  For  the  freight  only  of  one  half  the 
British  W^est  India  trade  with  the  United 
States.  It  belongs  to  commercial  men  to  cal- 
culate the  entire  value  of  the  freight  alluded 
to.  But  it  cannot  bear  much  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  seven  millions.  Besides,  if  we  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  carrying  our  articles  in 
our  vessels  to  the  islands,  w^o  are  on  a  footing 
of  privilege  in  tlie  sale  of  them.  We  have  one 
privilege,  if  not  two.  It  is  readily  admitted, 
that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  have  onr  vessels 
allowed  to  go  to  the  English  Ulonds ;  but  the 
value  of  the  object  has  its  limits,  and  we  go 
unquestionably  beyond  them,  when  we  throw 
our  whole  exports  into  confusion,  and  run  the 
risk  of  losing  our  best  markets,  for  the  sake  of 
forcing  a  permission  to  carry  our  own  products 
to  one  of  those  markets;  in  which,  too,  it 
should  be  noticed,  we  sell  much  less  than  we 
do  to  Great  Britain  herself.  If  to  this  we  add, 
that  the  success  of  the  contest  is  grounded  on 
the  sangnine  and  passionate  hypoUiesis  (tf  onr 
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being  able  to  Btarve  the  islanders,  which,  on 
trial,  maj  Drove  false,  and  which  our  being  in- 
\x>lved  in  tlie  war  wonld  overthrow  at  once,  we 
may  condnde,  without  going  further  into  the 
^scussion,  that  pmdence  forbids  our  engaging 
in  the  hazards  of  a  commercial  war ;  that  great 
things  should  not  be  staked  against  such  as  are 
of  much  less  value ;  that  what  we  possess  should 
not  be  risked  for  what  we  desire,  without  great 
odds  in  our  favor ;  still  less,  if  the  chance  is  in- 
finitely against  us. 

If  these  considerations  should  fail  of  their 
effect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  tendency  of  the  system  of 
discrimination,  to  redress  and  avenge  all  our 
wrongs,  and  to  realize  all  our  hopes. 

It  has  been  avowed  that  wo  are  to  look  to 
France,  not  to  England,  for  advantages  in  trade. 
We  are  to  show  our  spirit>,  and  to  manifest  to- 
wards those  who  are  called  enemies,  tlie  spirit 
of  enmity,  and  towards  those  we  cull  friends, 
something  more  than  passive  good  will.  We 
are  to  take  active  measures  to  force  trade  out 
of  its  accustomed  channels,  and  to  shift  it  by 
Buch  means  from  England  to  France.  The  c^ro 
of  the  concerns  of  the  French  manufacturers 
may  be,  perhaps,  as  well  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  convention,  as  usurped  into  our  own.  How- 
ever onr  zeal  might  engage  us  to  interpose,  our 
duty  to  our  own  immediate  constituents  de- 
mands aU  our  attention.  To  volunteer  it,  in 
order  to  excite  competition  in  one  foreign  na- 
tion to  supplant  another,  is  a  very  strange  busi- 
neas ;  and  to  do  it,  as  it  has  been  irresistibly 
proved  it  will  happen,  at  the  charge  and  cost 
of  our  own  citizens,  is  a  thing  equally  beyond 
all  justification  and  all  example.  What  is  it 
bnt  to  tax  our  own  people  for  a  time,  perhaps 
for  a  long  time,  in  order  that  the  French  may 
At  last  sell  as  cheap  as  the  English  ? — cheaper 
they  cannot,  nor  is  it  so  much  as  pretended. 
The  tax  will  be  a  loss  to  us,  and  the  fancied 
tendency  of  it  not  a  gain  to  this  country  in  the 
event,  but  to  France.  We  shall  pay  more  for 
ttime,  and  in  the  end  pay  no  less;  for  no  ob- 
ject but  that  one  nation  may  receive  our  mo- 
ney, instead  of  the  other.  If  this  is  generous 
towards  France,  it  is  not  just  to  America.  It 
is  sacrificing  what  we  owe  to  our  constituents, 
to  what  we  pretend  to  feel  towards  strangers. 
We  have  indeed  heard  a  very  ardent  profcs- 
lion  of  gratitude  to  that  nation,  and  infinite  re- 
Hanoe  seems  to  be  placed  on  her  readiness  to 
lacrifice  her  interest  to  ours.  The  story  of  this 
generons  strife  diould  be  left  to  ornament  fic- 
tion. This  is  not  the  form  nor  the  occasion  to 
discharge  onr  obligations  of  any  sort  to  any 
foreign  nation:  it  conoems  not  our  feelings  but 
onr  interests ;  yet  the  debate  has  often  soared 
lugh  Mbove  the  smoke  of  business  into  the  epic 
regiocL  Tlie  market  for  tobacco,  tar,  turpen- 
tine and  pitch,  has  become  matter  of  senti- 
BMnt;  ana  given  oocaslon  alternately  to  rouse 
our  ooonge  and  oar  gratitode. 

H  inatMd  of  hezameten,  we  prefer  discuss- 
ing our  lelatka  to  ISoreign  nations  in  the  com- 


mon language,  we  shall  not  find  that  we  are 
bound  by  treaty  to  establish  a  preference  in  fa- 
vor of  the  French.  The  treaty  is  founded  on 
a  professed  reciprocity,  favor  for  favor.  Why 
is  the  principle  of  treaty  or  no  treaty  made  so 
essentia],  when  the  favor  we  are  going  to  give 
is  an  act  of  supererogation  ?  It  is  not  expected 
by  one  of  the  nations  in  treaty :  for  Holland 
has  declared  in  her  treaty  with  us,  that  such 
preferences  are  the  fruitful  source  of  animosity, 
embarrassment  and  war.  The  French  have  set 
no  such  example.  They  discriminate,  in  their 
late  navigation  act,  not  as  we  are  exhorted  to 
do,  between  nations  in  treaty  and  not  in  treaty, 
but  between  nations  at  war  and  not  at  war  with 
them;  so  that,  when  peace  takes  place,  Eng- 
land will  stand,  by  that  act,  on  the  same  ground 
with  ourselves.  If  we  expect  by  giving  favor 
to  get  favor  in  return,  it  is  improper  to  make  a 
law.  The  business  belongs  to  the  executive,  in 
whose  hands  the  constitution  has  placed  the 
power  of  dealing  with  foreign  nations.  It  is 
singular  to  negotiate  legislatively ;  to  make  by 
a  law  half  a  bargain,  exi>ecting  a  French  law 
would  make  the  other.  llio  footing  of  treaty 
or  no  treaty  is  different  from  the  ground  taken 
by  the  mover  himself  in  supporting  his  system. 
He  has  said,  favor  for  favor  is  principle :  nations 
not  in  treaty  grant  favors,  those  in  treaty  re- 
strict our  trade.  Yet  the  principle  of  discrim- 
inating in  favor  of  nations  in  treaty,  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  tlie  declared  doctrine  of  the 
mover  and  with  facts,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with 
itself.  Nations  not  in  treaty,  are  so  very  un- 
equally operated  upon  by  the  resolutions,  it  is 
absurd  to  refer  them  to  one  i)rinciple.  Spain 
and  Portugal  have  no  treaties  with  us,  and  are 
not  dis[>osed  to  have.  Spain  would  not  accede 
to  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  us  and 
France,  though  she  was  invited ;  Portugal 
would  not  sign  a  treaty  after  it  had  Ix'en  dis- 
cussed and  signed  on  our  part.  They  have  few 
ships  or  manufactures,  and  do  not  feed  their 
colonies  from  us:  of  course  there  is  little  for 
the  discrimination  to  operate  upon.  The  ope- 
ration on  nations  in  treaty  is  equally  a  satire  on 
the  principle  of  discrimination.  In  Sweden, 
with  whom  we  have  a  treaty,  duties  rise  hi^?h- 
er  if  borne  in  our  bottoms,  than  in  her  own. 
France  does  the  like,  in  respect  to  tobacco,  two 
and  a  half  livres  the  kentle,  which  in  effect  pro- 
hibits our  vessels  to  freight  tobacco.  The  mover 
has,  somewhat  unluckily,  proposed  to  except 
from  this  system  nations  having  no  navigation 
acts ;  in  which  case,  France  would  become  the 
subject  of  unfriendly  discrimination,  as  the 
House  have  been  informed  since  the  debate 
began,  that  she  has  passed  such  acts. 

I  might  remark  on  the  disposition  of  England 
to  settle  a  commercial  treaty,  and  the  known 
desire  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  (then  prime 
minister,)  in  1788,  to  form  such  an  one  on  the 
most  liberal  principles.  The  history  of  that 
business,  and  the  causes  which  prevented  its 
conclusion,  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the 
public.    Ibe  powers  given  to  our  ministera 
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were  revoked,  and  jet  we  hear,  that  no  such 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  has 
existed.  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  parlia- 
ment, in  Jnne,  1792,  as  well  as  the  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Hammond,  shows  a  desire  to 
enter  upon  a  negotiation.  The  statement  of  the 
re[)ort  of  the  secretarj  of  state,  on  the  privi- 
leges and  restrictions  of  onr  commerce,  that 
Great  Britain  has  shown  no  inclination  to  med- 
dle with  the  subject,  seems  to  be  incorrect. 

The  expected  operation  of  the  resolutions  on 
different  nations,  is  obvious,  and  I  need  not  ex- 
amine their  supposed  tendency  to  dispose  Great 
Britain  to  settle  an  equitable  treaty  with  this 
country;  but  I  ask,  whethci*  those  who  hold 
such  language  towards  that  nation  as  I  have 
heard,  can  be  supposed  to  desire  a  treaty  and 
friendly  connection.  It  seems  to  be  thought 
a  merit  to  express  hatred :  it  is  common  and 
natural  to  desire  to  annoy  and  to  crush  those 
whom  we  hate,  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  to 
pretend,  that  the  design  of  our  anger  is  to  em- 
brace them. 

The  tendency  of  angry  measures  to  friendly 
dispositions  and  arrangements,  is  not  obvious. 
We  affect  to  believe,  that  we  shall  quarrel  our- 
selves into  their  good  will :  that  we  shall  beat 
a  new  path  to  peace  and  friendship  with  Great 
Britain— one  that  is  grown  up  with  thorns,  and 
lined  with  men-traps  and  spring-guns.  It  should 
be  called  the  war  path. 

To  do  justice  to  the  subject,  its  promised  ad- 
vantages should  be  examined.  Exciting  the 
competition  of  the  French,  is  to  prove  on*  ad- 
vantage to  this  country,  by  opening  a  new 
market  with  that  nation.  This  is  scarcely  in- 
telligible. If  it  means  any  thing,  it  is  an  ad- 
mission, that  their  market  is  not  a  goo<l  one, 
or  that  they  have  not  taken  measures  to  favor 
our  traffic  with  them.  In  either  case,  our  sys- 
tem is  absurd.  The  balance  of  trade  is  against 
ns,  ond  in  favor  of  England.  But  the  resolu- 
tions can  only  aggravate  that  evil,  for,  by  com- 
pelling us  to  buy  dearer  and  sell  cheaper,  the 
balance  will  be  turned  still  more  against  onr 
country.  Neither  is  the  supply  from  France 
less  the  aliment  of  luxury,  than  that  from  Eng- 
land. Their  excess  of  credit  is  an  evil,  which 
we  pretend  to  cure  by  checking  the  natural 
growth  of  our  own  capital,  which  is  the  un- 
doubted tendency  of  restraining  trade ;  the  pro- 
gress of  the  remedy  is  thus  delayed.  If  we  will 
trade,  there  must  be  capital.  It  is  best  to  have 
it  of  our  own ;  if  we  have  it  not,  we  nmst  de- 
pend on  credit.  Wealth  springs  from  the  profits 
of  employment,  and  the  best  writers  on  the 
subject  establish  it,  that  employment  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  that  is  to  excite  and  re- 
ward it.  To  strike  off  credit,  which  is  the 
substitute  for  capital,  if  it  were  possible  to  do 
it,  would  so  far  stop  employment.  Fortunate- 
ly, it  is  not  possible ;  the  activity  of  individual 
industry  eludes  the  misjudging  power  of  gov- 
ernments. The  resolutions  would,  in  effect, 
Increase  the  demand  for  credit,  as  onr  products 
Belling  for  less  in  a  new  market,  and  onr  im- 


ports being  bought  dearer,  there  would  be  less 
money  ana  more  need  of  it.  Necessity  would 
produce  credit  Where  the  laws  are  strict,  it 
will  soon  find  its  proper  level;  the  uses  of 
credit  will  remain,  and  the  evil  will  disappear. 

But  tlie  whole  theory  of  balances  of  trade, 
of  helping  it  by  restraint,  and  protecting  it  by 
systems  of  prohibition  and  restriction  against 
foreign  nations,  as  well  as  the  remedy  for  cre- 
dit^ are  among  the  exploded  dogmas,  which  are 
equally  refuted  by  the  maxims  of  science  and 
the  authority  of  time.  Many  such  topics  have 
been  advanced,  which  were  known  to  exist  as 
prejudice  but  were  not  expected  as  arguments. 
It  seems  to  be  believed,  that  the  liberty  oi 
commerce  is  of  some  value.  Although  there 
are  restrictions  on  one  side,  there  will  be  some 
liberty  left :  counter  restrictions,  by  diminish- 
ing that  liberty,  are  in  their  nature  aggrava- 
tions and  not  remedies.  We  complain  of  the 
British  restrictions  as  of  a  millstone :  our  own 
system  will  be  another ;  so  that  our  trade  may 
hope  to  be  situated  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstone. 

On  the  whole,  the  resolutions  contain  two 
great  principles — to  control  trade  by  law,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  the  better  management 
of  the  merchants ;  and  the  principle  of  a  sump- 
tuary law.  To  play  the  tyrant  in  the  counting- 
house,  and  in  directing  the  private  expenses  of 
our  citizens,  are  employments  equally  unworthy 
of  discussion. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  the  system,  we 
have  been  caUed  to  another  view  of  it,  which 
seems  to  have  less  connection  with  the  merits 
of  the  discussion.  The  acts  of  states,  and  the 
votes  of  public  bodies,  before  the  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  the  votes  of  the  House  since, 
have  been  stated  as  grounds  for  our  assent  to 
this  measure  at  this  time.  To  help  onr  own 
trade,  to  repel  any  real  or  supposed  attack  upon 
it,  cannot  fail  to  prepossess  the  mind :  accord- 
ingly, the  first  feelings  of  every  man  yield  to 
this  proposition.  But  the  sober  judgment,  on 
the  tendency  and  reasonableness  of  the  inter- 
meddling of  government,  often  does,  and  prob- 
ably ought  still  oftener  to  change  onr  impres- 
sions. On  a  second  view  of  the  question,  the 
man,  who  voted  formerly  for  restrictions,  may 
sav,  much  has  been  done  under  the  new  con- 
stitution,  and  the  good  effects  are  yet  making 
progress.  The  necessity  of  measures  of  counter 
restriction  will  appear  to  him  much  less  urgent, 
and  their  efficacy,  in  the  present  turbulent  state 
of  Europe,  infinitely  less  to  be  relied  on.  Far 
from  being  inconsistent  in  his  conduct,  consist- 
ency will  forbid  his  pressing  the  experiment  of 
his  principle  under  circumstances  which  baffie 
the  hopes  of  its  success.  But  if  so  much  stress 
is  laid  on  former  opinions,  in  favor  of  this  mea- 
sure, how  happens  it  that  there  is  so  little  on 
that  which  now  apx>ear8  agiunst  it  ?  Not  one 
merchant  has  spoken  in  favor  of  it  in  this  body ; 
not  one  navigating  or  commerdal  state  has 
patronized  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  dependence  of 
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the  British  West  India  islands  on  our  supplies. 
I  adnut,  that  thej  cannot  draw  them  so  well^ 
and  so  cheap,  from  any  other  quarter ;  but  this 
is  not  the  point.    Are  thej  physically  depend- 
ent f    Can  we  starve  them — and  may  we  rea- 
sonably expect,  thus  to  dictate  to  Great  Britun 
a  free  admission  of  our  vessels  into  her  islands  ? 
A  few  details  will  prove  the  negative. — ^Beef 
and  pork  sent  from  the  now  United  States  to 
the  british  West  Indies,  1778,  fourteen  thou- 
sand, nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  barrels. 
In  the  war  time,  1780,  ditto  from  England, 
seventcfti  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  nmety- 
five :  at  the  end  of  the  war,  1788,  sixteen  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  twenty-six.    Ireland 
exported,  on  an  average  of  seven  years  prior 
to  1777,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bar- 
rel.  Salted  fish  the  English  take  in  abundance, 
and  prohibit  its  importation  from  us.    Butter 
and  cheese  from  England  and  Ireland  are  but 
lately  banished  even  from  our  markets.    Ex- 
ports from  the  now  United  States,  1778 ;  horses, 
two  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight ; 
cattle,  one  thousand,  two  hundred  and  three ; 
sheep  and  hogs,  five  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  twenty.    Twenty-two  years  prior  to  1791, 
were    exported   from  England  to   all   ports, 
twenty-mne  thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  horses.    Ireland,  on  an  average  of  seven 
years  to  1777,  exported  four  thousand  and  forty 
live  stock,  exclusive  of  hogs.    The  coast  of 
Barbary,  the  Cape  de  Yerds,  &c.  supply  sheep 
and  cattle.    The  islands,  since  the  war,  have 
increased  their  domestic  supplies  to  a  great 
decree. 

The  now  United  States  exported  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  flour, 
in  1778,  to  the  West  Indies.    Ireland,  by  graz- 
ing less,  could  supply  wheat ;  England  herriolf 
nraally  exports  it ;  she  also  imports  from  Arcli- 
ingeL    Sicily  and  the  Barbary  States  fumisli 
vheat  in  abundance.    We  are  deceived,  when 
ve  fimcy  wo  can  starve   foreign    countries. 
France  \a  reckoned  to  consume  grain  at  the 
nte  of  seven  bushels  to  each  soul.    Twenty-Aix 
millions  of  souls,  the  quantity  one  hujidred  and 
eighty-two  millions  of  bushels.    We  export,  to 
ipeak  in  round  numbers,  five  or  six  millions  of 
nishels  to  all  the  different  countries,  which  we 
Bopply ;  a  trifle  this  to  their  wants.    Frugality 
is  a  grcAter  resource.   Instead  of  seven  bushels, 
perlmps  two  could  be  saved  by  stinting  the 
consumption  of  the  food  of  cattle,  or  by  the  use 
of  other  food.    Two  bushels  saved  to  each  soul 
ii  fifty-two  millions  of  bushels,  a  quantity  which 
the  whole  trading  world,  perhaps,  could  not 
funish.   Rice  is  aud  to  be  prohibited  by  Spain 
lod  Porto^  to  favor  their  own.    Brazil  could 
amply  their  rice  instead  of  ours. 

1  must  warn  yon  of  the  danger  of  despising 
Canada  and  Nova  Sootia  too  much  as  rivals  in 
tba  Teat  India  supply  of  lumber,  especially  the 
fimnr.  The  dependence,  the  English  had 
plaoed  on  them  some  years  ago,  failed,  partly 
DMttse  we  entered  into  oompetition  with  them 
<tt  voy  loperior  tennii  and  partly  becanae  they 


were  then  in  an  infant  state.  They  are  now 
supposed  to  have  considerably  more  than  dou- 
blea  their  numbers  since  the  peace;  and  if^ 
instead  of  having  us  for  competitors  for  the 
supply  as  before,  we  should  shut  ourselves  out 
by  refusing  our  supplies,  or  being  refused  entry 
for  them,  those  two  colonies  would  rise  from 
the  ground;  at  least  we  should  do  more  to 
bring  it  about  than  the  English  ministry  have 
been  able  to  do.  In  1772,  six  hundred  and 
seventy -nine  vessels,  the  actual  tonnage  of 
which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand, were  employed  in  the  West  India  trade 
from  Great  Britain.  They  were  supposed,  on 
good  ground,  to  be  but  half  freighted  to  the 
islands';  they  might  carry  lumber,  and  the 
freight  supposed  to  be  deficient  would  be,  at 
forty  shillings  sterling  the  ton,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This 
sum  would  diminish  the  extra  charge  of  carry- 
ing lumber  to  the  islands.  But  is  lumber  to  be 
had  ? — Yes.  in  Germany,  and  from  the  Baltic. 
It  is  even  cheaper  in  Europe  than  our  own : 
besides  which,  tlie  hard  woods,  used  in  mills, 
are  abundant  in  tlie  udands. 

We  are  told  they  can  sell  their  rum  only  to 
the  United  States.  This  concerns  not  theur 
subsistence,  but  their  profit.  Examine  it,  how- 
ever. In  1773,  the  now  United  States  took 
near  tlirce  million  gallons  of  rum.  The  re- 
maining British  colonies,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  African  coast,  have  a  considerable  deninnd 
for  this  article.  The  demand  of  Iceland  is  very 
much  on  the  increase.  It  was,  in  1768,  five 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  gallons;  1770, 
one  million,  five  hundred  and  fitly-eight  thou- 
sand gallons ;  1778.  one  million,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  gallons. 

Thus  we  see,  a  total  stoppage  of  the  West 
India  trade  would  not  starve  the  islanders.  It 
would  atfect  us  deeply ;  we  should  lose  the  sale 
of  our  products,  and,  of  course,  not  gain  the 
carriage  in  our  own  vessels ;  the  object  of  the 
(n>ntest  would  be  no  nearer  our  reach  than  he- 
ft »re.  Instead,  however,  of  a  total  stoppage  of 
the  intercx)urse,  it  might  hap])en,  that  each 
nation  i>rohibiting  the  vessels  of  the  other, 
some  third  nation  would  carry  on  the  traffic  in 
its  own  bottoms.  While  this  measure  would 
disarm  our  system,  it  would  make  it  recoil  upon 
oursi'lves.  It  would,  in  efiect,  operate  chiefly 
to  obstruct  the  sale  of  our  products.  If  they 
should  remain  unsold,  it  would  l)e  so  mucli  dead 
loss ;  or  if  the  effect  should  be  to  raise  the  price 
on  the  consumers,  it  would  either  lessen  the 
consumption,  or  raise  up  rivals  in  the  su])ply. 
The  contest,  as  it  respects  the  West  India  trade, 
is  in  every  respect  against  us.  To  embarrass 
the  supply  from  the  United  States,  supposing 
the  worst  as  it  regards  the  planters,  can  do  no 
more  than  enhance  the  price  of  sugar,  cotfee 
and  other  products.  The  French  islands  are 
now  in  ruins,  and  the  English  planters  have  an 
increased  price  and  double  demand  in  conse- 
quence. While  Great  Britain  confined  the 
colony  trade  to  herself  she  gave  to  the  colonista 
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in  retain  a  monopoly  in  her  consumption  of 
West  India  articles.  The  extra  expense,  arising 
from  the  severest  operation  of  our  system,  is 
already  provided  against,  two  fold ;  like  other 
oiiarges  on  the  products  of  labor  and  capital, 
the  burden  will  fall  on  the  consumer.  The 
luxurious  and  opulent  consumer  in  Europe  will 
not  regard,  and  perhaps  will  not  know,  the  in- 
crease of  price  nor  the  cause  of  it.  The  new 
settler,  who  clears  his  land  and  sells  the  lum- 
ber, will  feel  any  convulsion  in  the  market 
more  sensibly,  without  being  able  to  sustain  it 
at  all.  It  is  a  contest  of  wealth  against  want 
of  self-denial,  between  luxury  and  daily  subsist- 
ence, that  we  provoke  with  so  much  confidence 
of  success.  A  man  of  experience  in  the  West 
India  trade  will  see  this  contrast  more  strongly 
than  it  is  possible  to  represent  it. 

One  of  the  excellences,  for  which  the  mea- 
Bure  is  recommended,  is,  that  it  will  affect  our 
-mports.     What  is  offered  as  an  argument,  is 
really  an    objection.      Who  will    supply  our 
wants?    Our  own  manufactures  are  growing, 
and  it  is  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  that  they 
are.     But  it  would  be  wrong  to  overrate  their 
capacity  to  clothe  us.     The  same  number  of 
inhabitants  require  more  and  more,  because 
wealth  increases.  Add  to  this  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  numbers,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  correct 
to  estimate  the  progress  of  manufactures  as 
only  keeping  pace  with  that  of  our  increasing 
consumption  and  iK)pulation.     It  follows,  that 
we  shall  continue  to  demand,  in  future,  to  the 
amount  of  our  present  importation.     It  is  not 
intended  by  the  resolutions,  that  we  shall  im- 
port from  England.     Holland  and  the  north  of 
Europe  do  not  furnish  a  sufficient  variety,  or 
sufficient  quantity  for  our  consumption.     It  is 
in  vain  to  look  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Italian  States.     We  are  expected  to  depend 
principally  upon  France :  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
amine the  ground  of  this  dependence  without 
adverting  to  the  present  situation  of  that  coun- 
try.    It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  practise  no 
disguise ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  intro- 
duce the  politics  of  France  into  this  discussion. 
If  others  can  tind  in  the  scenes  that  pass  there, 
or  in  the  principles  and  agents  that  direct  them, 
proper  subjects  for  amiable  names,  and  sources 
of  joy  and  hope  in  the  prospect,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  it :   it  is  an  amusement,  which  it  is 
not  my  intention  either  to  disturb  or  to  partake 
of.     I  turn  from  these  horrors,  to  examine  the 
condition  of  France  in  respect  to  manufacturing 
capital  and  industry.    In  this  point  of  view, 
whatever  political  improvements  may  bo  hoped 
for,  it  cannot  escape  observation,  that  it  pre- 
sents only  a  wide  field  of  waste  and  desolation. 
Capital,  which  used  to  be  food  for  manufactures, 
is  become  their  fuel.     What  once  nourished 
industry,  now  lights  the  fires  of  civil  war,  and 
quickens  the  progress  of  destruction.    France 
id  like  a  ship,  with  a  fine  cargo,  burning  to  the 
water^s  edge ;  she  may  be  built  upon  anew,  and 
freighted  with  another  cargo,  and  it  will  be 
time  enough,  when  that  shall  be,  to  depend  on 


a  part  of  it  for  our  supply:  at  present,  and  for 
many  years,  she  will  not  be  so  much  a  furnisher 
as  a  consumer.  It  is  therefore  obvioaa,  that 
we  shall  import  our  supplies  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  Great  Britain.  Any  obstruction 
to  the  importation  will  raise  the  price  which 
we  who  consume  must  bear. 

That  part  of  the  argument  which  rests  on  the 
supposed  distress  of  the  British  manufactures, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  our  market,  is  in 
every  view  unfounded.  They  would  not  lose 
the  market,  in  fact,  and  if  they  did,  we  pro- 
digiously exaggerate  the  importance  of  our 
consumption  to  the  British  workmen.  Import- 
ant it  doubtless  is,  but  a  little  attention  will 
expose  the  extreme  folly  of  the  opinion,  that 
they  would  be  brought  to  our  feet  by  a  trial  of 
our  self-denying  spirit.  England  now  supplants 
Franco  in  the  important  Levant  trade,  in  the 
supply  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  East,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  their  dependencies.  Her  trade 
with  Kussia  has,  of  late,  vastly  increased;  and 
she  is  treating  for  a  trade  with  China:  so 
that  the  new  demands  of  English  manufactures, 
consequent  upon  the  depression  of  France  as  a 
rival,  has  amounted  to  much  more  than  the 
whole  American  importation,  which  is  not 
three  millions. 

The  ill  effect  of  a  system  of  restriction  and 
prohibition  in  the  West  Indies,  has  been  noticed 
already.  The  privileges  allowed  to  our  exports 
to  England  may  be  withdrawn,  and  prohibitory 
or  high  duties  imposed. 

The  system  before  us  is  a  mischief  that  goes 
to  the  root  of  our  prosperity.  The  merchants 
will  suffer  by  the  schemes  and  projects  of  a 
new  theory.  Great  numbers  were  ruined  by 
the  convulsions  of  1775.  They  are  an  order  of 
citizens  deserving  better  of  government  than 
to  be  involved  in  new  confusions.  It  is  wrong 
to  make  our  trade  wage  war  for  our  politics.  It 
is  now  scarcely  said  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
sought  for,  but  a  weapon  to  fight  with.  To 
gain  our  approbation  to  the  system,  we  are  told, 
it  is  to  be  gradually  established.  In  that  case, 
it  will  be  unavailing.  It  should  be  begun  with 
in  all  its  strength,  if  we  think  of  starving  the 
islands.  Drive  them  suddenly  and  by  surprise 
to  extremity,  if  you  would  dictate  terms;  but 
they  will  prepare  against  a  long  expected  fail- 
ure of  our  supplies. 

Our  nation  will  be  tired  of  suffering  loss  and 
embarrassment  for  the  French.  The  struggle, 
so  painful  to  ourselves,  so  ineffectual  against 
England,  will  be  renounced,  and  we  shall  sit 
down  with  shame  and  loss,  with  disappointed 
passions  and  aggravated  complaints.  War, 
which  would  then  suit  our  feelings,  would  not 
suit  our  weakness.  We  might,  perhaps,  find 
some  European  power  willing  to  make  war  on 
England,  and  we  might  be  permitted  by  a  strict 
alliance,  to  partake  the  misery  and  the  depend- 
ence of  being  a  subaltern  in  the  quarrel.  Tlie 
happiness  of  this  situation  seems  to  be  in  view, 
when  the  system  before  na  is  avowed  to  be  the 
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instmment  of  avenging  our  political  resent- 
ments. Those  who  iSect  to  dread  foreign 
inflaence,  will  do  well  to  avoid  a  partner- 
ship in  European  jealousies  and  rivalships. 
Courting  the  friendship  of  the  one,  and  pro- 
voking Uie  hatred  of  the  other,  is  dangerous  to 
oar  real  independence;  for  it  would  compel 
America  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
one  for  protection  against  the  other.  Then 
foreign  influence,  pernicious  as  it  is,  would  be 
sought  for ;  and  though  it  should  he  shunned, 
it  could  not  be  resisted.  The  connections  of 
trade  form  ties  between  individuals,  and  pro- 
duce little  control  over  government.  They  are 
Uie  ties  of  peace,  and  are  neither  corrupt  nor 
oormpting. 

We  have  happilj  escaped  from  a  state  of  the 
most  imminent  danger  to  our  peace:  a  false 
step  would  lose  all  the  security  for  its  continu- 
ance, which  we  owe  at  this  moment  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  President.  What  is  to  save  us  from 
wart  Not  our  own  power  which  inspires  no 
terror ;  not  the  gentle  and  forbearing  spirit  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  at  this  crisis ;  not  the 
weakness  of  England;  not  her  affection  for 
this  country,  if  we  believe  the  assurances  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  What  is  it,  then? 
It  is  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  have 
America  for  a  customer  rather  than  an  enemy: 
and  it  is  precisely  that  interest  which  gentle- 
men are  so  eager  to  take  away  and  to  transfer 
to  France.  And  what  is  stranger  still,  they 
say  they  rely  on  that  operation  as  a  means  of 
producing  peace  with  the  Indians  and  Alge- 
rinesw  The  wounds  inflicted  on  Great  Britain 
by  our  enmity,  are  expected  to  excite  her  to 
supplicate  our  friendship,  and  to  appease  us  by 
sootliing  the  animosity  of  our  enemies.  What  is 
to  produce  effects  so  mystical,  so  opposite  to 
nature,  so  much  exceeding  the  efficacy  of  their 
pretended  causes?  This  wonder-working  pa- 
per on  the  table  is  the  weapon  of  terror  and 
destruction.  Like  the  writing  on  Belshazzar*s 
▼all,  it  is  to  strike  parliaments  and  nations 
with  dismay:  it  is  to  be  stronger  than  fleets 
against  pirates,  or  than  armies  i^ainst  Indians. 
After  the  examination  it  has  undergone,  credu- 
lity itself  will  laugh  at  these  pretensions. 

We  pretend  to  expect,  not  by  the  force  of 
cor  restrictions,  but  by  the  mere  show  of  our 
spirit,  to  level  all  the  fences  that  have  guarded 
for  ages  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade.  The 
repeal  of  the  navigation  act  of  England,  which 
ia  cherished  as  the  palladium  of  her  safety, 
which  time  has  rendered  venerable,  and  pros- 
perity endeared  to  her  people,  is  to  be  extort- 
ed, from  her  fears  of  a  weaker  nation.  It  is 
not  to  be  yielded  freely,  but  violently  torn  from 
her ;  and  yet  the  idea  of  a  struggle  to  prevent 
indignity  and  loss,  is  considered  as  a  chimera 
too  ridiculous  for  sober  refutation.  She  will 
not  dare,  say  they,  to  resent  it ;  and  gentlemen 
have  pledged  themselves  for  the  success  of  the 
attempt :  what  is  treated  as  a  phantom,  is 
Touched  by  fact    Her  navigation  act  is  known 


to  have  caused  an  immediate  contest  with  the 
Dutch,  and  four  desperate  sea  fights  ensued  in 
consequence,  the  very  year  of  its  passage. 

How  far  it  is  an  act  of  aggression  for  a  neu- 
tral nation  to  assist  the  supplies  of  one  neigh- 
bor, and  to  annoy  and  distress  another,  at  the 
crisis  of  a  contest  between  the  two,  which 
strains  their  strength  to  the  utmost,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  might  not  agree  in  deciding; 
but  the  tendency  of  such  unseasonable  parti^- 
ity  to  exasperate  the  spirit  of  hostility  against 
the  intruder,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  language 
of  the  French  government  would  not  soothe 
this  spirit.  It  proposes,  on  the  sole  condition 
of  a  political  connection,  to  extend  to  us  a  part 
of  their  West  India  commerce.  The  coinci- 
dence of  our  measures  with  their  invitation, 
however  singular,  needs  no  comment.  Of  all 
men,  those  are  least  consistent  who  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  regulations,  and  yet  affect  to 
ridicule  their  hostile  tendency.  In  thd  com- 
mercial conflict,  say  they,  we  shall  surely  pre- 
vail and  effectually  humble  Great  Britain. 

In  open  war  we  are  the  weaker,  and  shall  be 
brought  into  danger,  if  not  to  ruin.  It  de- 
pends, therefore,  according  to  their  own  rea- 
soning, on  Great  Britain  herself^  whether  she 
will  persist  in  a  struggle  which  will  disgrace 
and  weaken  her,  or  turn  it  into  a  war  which 
will  throw  the  shame  and  ruin  upon  her  an- 
tagonist The  topics  which  furnisli  arguments 
to  show  the  danger  to  our  peace  from  tlie  reso- 
lutions, are  too  fruitful  to  be  exhausted.  But 
without  pursuing  them  further,  the  experience 
of  mankind  has  shown  that  commercial  rival- 
ships,  which  spring  from  mutual  efforts  for  mo- 
nopoly, have  kindled  more  wars,  and  wasted 
the  earth  more,  than  the  spirit  of  conquest. 

I  hope  we  shall  show  by  our  vote  that  we 
deem  it  better  policy  to  feed  nations  than  to 
starve  them,  and  that  wo  shall  never  be  so  un- 
wise as  to  put  our  good  customers  into  a  situa- 
tion to  be  forced  to  make  every  exertion  to  do 
without  us.  By  cherishing  the  arts  of  peace, 
we  shall  acquire,  and  wo  are  actually  acquiring, 
the  strength  and  resources  for  a  war.  Instead 
of  seeking  treaties,  we  ought  to  shun  them ;  for 
the  later  they  shdl  be  formed,  the  bettor  will 
be  the  terms :  we  shall  have  more  to  give,  and 
more  to  withhold.  We  have  not  yet  taken  our 
proper  rank,  nor  acquired  that  consideration, 
which  will  not  be  refused  us,  if  we  persist  in 
prudent  and  pacific  counsels ;  if  we  give  time 
for  our  strength  to  mature  itself.  Though 
America  is  rising  with  a  giant^s  strength,  its 
bones  ore  yet  but  cartilages.  By  delaying  the 
beginning  of  a  conflict,  we  insure  the  victory. 

By  voting  out  the  resolutions,  we  shall  show 
to  our  own  citizens  and  foreign  nations  that 
our  prudence  has  prevailed  over  our  prejudices, 
that  we  prefer  our  interests  to  our  resentments. 
Let  us  assert  a  genuine  independence  of  spirit; 
we  shall  be  false  to  our  duty  and  feelings  as 
Americans,  if  we  basely  descend  to  a  servile 
dependence  on  France  and  Great  Britain. 
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A  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  concluded  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
November,  1794.  Subsequently  it  was  ratified 
by  the  President.  On  the  second  of  March, 
1796,  the  President  proclaimed  it  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  same  day  communicated  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  order  that  the 
neoessary  appropriations  might  be  made  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  On  the  twenty -eighth  of 
April  following,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  subjoined  resolution :  ^^  Resolved,  as  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient 
to  pass  the  laws  necessary  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain;"  Mr. 
Ames  spoke  thus : 

Mb.  Chaibman,  I  entertain  the  hope,  per- 
haps a  rash  one,  that  my  strength  will  hold  me 
out  to  speak  a  few  minut^^s. 

In  my  judgment,  a  right  decision  will  depend 
more  on  the  temper  and  manner,  with  which 
we  may  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  contemplate 
the  subject,  than  upon  the  development  of  any 
profound  political  principles,  or  any  remark- 
able skill  in  the  application  of  them.  If  we 
could  succeed  to  neutralize  our  inclinations,  we 
should  find  less  difiiculty  than  we  have  to  ap- 
prehend in  surmounting  all  our  objections. 

The  suggestion,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the 
House  manifested  symptoms  of  heat  and  irrita- 
tion, was  made  and  retorted  as  if  the  charge 
ought  to  create  surprise,  and  would  convey  re- 
proach. Let  us  be  more  just  to  ourselves,  and 
to  the  occasion.  I^t  us  not  affect  to  deny  the 
existence  and  the  intrusion  of  some  portion  of 
prejudice  and  feeling  into  the  debate,  when, 
from  the  very  structure  of  our  nature,  we 
ought  to  anticipate  the  circumstance  as  a  prob- 
ability, and  when  we  are  admonished  by  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  that  it  is  the  fact. 

How  can  we  make  professions  for  ourselves, 
and  offer  exhortations  to  the  House,  that  no 
influence  should  be  felt  but  that  of  duty,  and 
no  guide  respected  but  that  of  the  understand- 
ing, while  the  peal  to  rally  every  passion  of 
man  is  continually  ringing  in  our  ears. 

Our  understandings  have  been  addressed,  it 
is  true,  and  with  ability  and  effect ;  but,  I  de- 
mand, has  any  comer  of  the  heart  been  left 
unexplored?  It  has  been  ransacked  to  find 
auxiliary  arguments,  and,  when  that  attempt 
failed,  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  that  would 
require  none.  Every  prejudice  and  feeling  has 
been  summoned  to  listen  to  some  peculiar  style 
of  address ;  and  yet  we  seem  to  believe,  and  to 
consider  a  doubt  as  an  afifront,  that  we  are 
strangers  to  any  influence  but  that  of  unbiassed 
reason. 


It  would  be  strange,  that  a  subject,  which 
has  roused  in  turn  all  the  passions  of  the  coun- 
try, should  be  discussed  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  any  of  our  own.  We  are  men,  and 
therefore  not  exempt  from  those  passions :  as 
citizens  and  representatives,  we  feel  the  inter- 
ests tliat  must  excite  them.  The  hazard  of 
great  interests  cannot  fail  to  agitate  strong  pas- 
sions. Vie  are  not  disinterested ;  it  is  impos- 
sible we  should  be  dispassionate.  The  warmth 
of  such  feelings  may  becloud  the  judgment, 
and,  for  a  time,  pervert  the  understanding. 
But  the  public  sensibility,  and  our  own,  has 
sharpened  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  given  an 
animation  to  the  debate.  Tlie  public  attention 
has  been  quickened  to  mark  the  progress  of  the 
discussion,  and  lU  judgment,  often  hasty  and 
erroneous  on  first  impressions,  has  become  solid 
and  enlightened  at  last.  Our  result  will,  I  hope, 
on  that  account^  be  the  safer  and  more  mature, 
as  well  as  more  accordant  with  that  of  tiie  na- 
tion. The  only  constant  agents  in  political 
afiairs  are  the  passions  of  men.  Shall  we  com- 
plain of  our  nature — shall  we  say  that  man 
ought  to  have  been  made  otherwise?  It  is 
right  already,  because  he,  from  whom  we  de- 
rive our  nature,  ordained  it  so;  and  because 
thus  made  and  thus  acting,  the  cause  of  truth 
and  the  public  good  is  the  more  surely  pro- 
moted. 

But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  an 
influence  of  a  nature  more  stubborn,  and  more 
unfriendly  to  truth.  It  is  very  unfairly  pre- 
tended, that  the  constitutional  right  of  this 
House  is  at  stake,  and  to  be  asserted  and  pre- 
served only  by  a  vote  in  the  negative.  We 
hear  it  said,  that  this  is  a  struggle  for  liberty,  a 
manly  resistance  against  the  design  to  nullify 
this  assembly,  and  to  make  it  a  cipher  in  the 
government:  that  the  President  and  senate, 
the  numerous  meetings  in  the  cities,  and  the 
influence  of  the  generd  alarm  of  the  country, 
are  the  agents  and  instruments  of  a  scheme  oi 
coercion  and  terror,  to  force  the  treaty  down 
our  throats,  though  we  loathe  it,  and  in  spite 
of  the  clearest  convictions  of  duty  and  con- 
science.* 

It  is  necessary  to  pause  here  and  inquire, 
whether  suggestions  of  this  kind  be  not  unfair 
in  their  very  texture  and  fabric,  and  pemiciona 
in  all  their  influences.  They  oppose  an  obsta- 
cle in  the  path  of  inquiry,  not  simply  discour- 
aging, but  absolutely  insurmomitable.  They 
will  not  yield  to  argument ;  for  as  they  were 
not  reasoned  up,  they  cannot  be  reastmed  down. 
They  are  higher  than  a  Chinese  wall  in  truth^s 
way,  and  built  of  materials  that  are  indestruc- 
tible. While  this  remains,  it  is  vain  to  argue ; 
it  is  Tidn  to  say  to  this  mountiun,  be  thou  cast 

*  Bee  Hlldretb*8  Hlstorj  of  the  United  Stauis,  eeeond  M- 
ilea,  ToL  1,  page  089,  et  seq. 
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into  the  sea.  For,  I  ask  of  the  men  of  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  whether  they  would  not 
hold  him  for  a  blockhead,  that  ihonld  hope  to 
preTaU  in  an  argument,  whose  scope  and  ob- 
ject is  to  mortif  J  the  self-love  of  the  expected 
prosel jtc  ?  I  ask  farther,  when  such  attempts 
have  been  made,  have  they  not  foiled  of  suc- 
cess ?  The  indignant  heart  repels  a  conviction 
that  is  believed  to  debase  it 

The  self-love  of  an  individual  is  not  warmer 
in  its  sense,  nor  more  constant  in  its  action, 
than  what  is  called  in  French,  Vetprit  du  corpSj 
or  the  self-love  of  an  assembly ;  that  jealous 
affection  which  a  body  of  men  is  always  found 
to  bear  towards  its  own  prerogatives  and  power. 
I  wiU  not  condemn  this  passion.  Why  should 
we  urge  an  unmeaning  censure,  or  yield  to 
groon^ess  fears  that  truth  and  duty  will  be 
abandoned,  because  men  in  a  public  assembly 
are  stUl  men,  and  feel  that  ettprit  du  carps 
which  is  one  of  the  laws  of  their  nature  ?  Still 
lesA  should  we  despond  or  complain,  if  we  re- 
flect, that  this  very  spirit  is  a  guardian  instinct, 
that  watches  over  the  life  of  this  assembly. 
It  cherishes  the  principle  of  self-preservation, 
and  without  its  existence,  and  its  existence 
with  all  the  strength  we  see  it  possess,  the 
privileges  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  mediately  the  liberties  of  the  people,  would 
not  be  guarded,  as  they  are,  with  a  vigilance 
that  never  sleeps,  and  an  unrelaxing  constancy 
and  courage. 

If  the  consequences,  most  unfairly  attributed 
to  the  vote  in  the  affirmative,  were  not  chi- 
merical, and  worse,  for  they  are  deceptive,  I 
diould  think  it  a  reproach  to  be  found  even 
moderate  in  my  zeal,  to  assert  the  constitutional 
powers  of  this  assembly ;  and  whenever  they 
shall  be  in  real  danger,  the  present  o^'coy^ion 
affords  proot  that  there  will  be  no  want  of  ad- 
Tocates  and  champions. 

Indeed,  bo  prompt  are  these  feelings,  and 
when  once  roused,  so  difficult  to  pacify,  that  if 
▼e  could  prove  the  alarm  was  groundless,  the 
prgudioe  against  the  appropriations  may  re- 
main on  the  mind,  and  it  may  even  pass  for  an 
let  of  pmdence  and  duty  to  negative  a  measure, 
which  was  lately  believed  by  ourselves,  and 
may  hereafter  be  misconceived  by  others,  to 
encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  House.  Prin- 
ciples that  bear  a  remote  affinity  with  usurpa- 
tion on  those  powers  will  be  rejected,  not 
merely  as  errors,  but  as  wrongs.  Our  sensibi- 
lities will  shrink  from  a  post,  where  it  is  possi- 
Ue  they  may  be  wounded,  and  be  inflamed  by 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  an  assault. 

Whue  these  prepossessions  remain,  all  argu- 
mmt  ia  useless.  It  may  be  heard  with  the 
oeremooy  of  attention,  and  lavish  its  own  re- 
woroesi,  and  the  patience  it  wearies,  to  no 
Dinner  ot  purpose.  The  ears  may  bo  open, 
\tX  the  mina  will  remain  locked  up,  and  every 
pttB  to  the  understanding  guarded. 

ITnieM,  therefore,  this  jraloua  and  repulsive 
ftir  fiv  Uie  rij^ts  of  the  Houae  can  be  allayed, 
I  Yin  not  aak  a  hearing. 


I  cannot  press  this  topic  too  far;  I  cannot 
address  myself  with  too  much  emphasis  to  the 
magnanimity  and  candor  of  those  who  sit  here, 
to  suspect  their  own  feelings,  and,  while  they 
do,  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  alarm.  I 
repeat  it,  we  must  conquer  our  persuasion,  that 
this  body  has  an  interest  in  one  side  of  the 
question  more  than  the  other,  before  we  at- 
tempt to  surmount  our  objections.  On  most 
subjects,  and  solemn  ones  too,  perhaps  in  the 
most  solemn  of  all,  we  form  our  creed  more 
from  inclination  than  evidence. 

Let  me  expostulate  with  gentlemen  to  admit, 
if  it  be  only  by  way  of  supposition,  and  for  a 
moment,  that  it  is  barely  possible  they  have 
yielded  too  suddenly  to  their  alarms  for  the 
powers  of  this  House;  that  the  addresses, 
which  have  been  made  with  such  variety  of 
forms,  and  with  so  great  dexterity  in  some  of 
them,  to  all  that  is  prejudice  and  passion  in  the 
heart,  are  either  the  effects  or  the  instruments 
of  artifice  and  deception,  and  then  let  them  see 
the  stibject  once  more  in  its  singleness  and 
simplicity. 

It  will  be  impossible,  on  taking  a  fair  review 
of  the  subject,  to  justify  the  passionate  appeals 
that  have  been  mode  to  us  to  struggle  for  our 
liberties  and  rights,  and  the  solonm  exhortations 
to  reject  the  proposition,  said  to  bo  concealed 
in  that  on  your  table,  to  surrender  them  for 
ever.  In  sjnte  of  this  mock  solemnity,  I  demand, 
if  the  House  will  not  concur  in  the  measure  to 
execute  the  treaty,  what  other  course  shall  we 
take?  How  maHy  ways  of  proceeding  lie  open 
before  us  ? 

In  the  nature  of  thinfz^s  there  are  but  three ; 
we  are  either  to  make  the  treaty,  to  observe  it, 
or  break  it.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  we  will 
do  neither.  If  I  may  repeat  a  phrase  already 
^o  nmoh  abuscnl,  we  are  under  coercion  to  do 
one  of  them,  and  we  have  no  pt)wer,  by  the 
exercise  of  our  discretion,  to  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  a  choice. 

Hy  refusing  to  act,  we  choose.  Tlie  treaty 
will  be  broken  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Where 
is  the  fitness,  then,  of  replying  to  tliose  who 
urpe  ujwn  the  House  the  topics  of  duty  and 
policy,  that  they  attempt  to  force  tlie  treaty 
down,  and  to  compel  this  a**sembly  to  renounce 
its  discretion  and  to  degrade  itself  to  the  rank 
of  a  blind  and  passive  instnimeiit  in  the  hands 
of  the  treaty-making  power?  In  case  we  reject 
the  appropriation,  we  do  not  secure  any  greater 
liberty  of  action,  we  gain  no  safer  shelter  than 
before  from  the  consequences  of  the  decision. 
Indeed,  they  are  not  to  be  evaded.  It  is  neither 
just  nor  manly  to  comj)lain  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  has  produced  this  coercion  to 
act.  It  is  not  tlie  art  or  the  despotism  of  that 
power,  it  is  the  nature  of  things  that  compels. 
Shall  we,  dreading  to  become  the  blind  instru- 
ments of  power,  yield  ourselve.s  the  blinder 
dupes  of  mere  soundli  of  imposture  ?  Yet  that 
word,  that  empty  word,  coercion,  has  given  scope 
to  an  eloquence,  that,  one  would  imagine,  could 
not  be  tiled,  and  did  not  choose  to  be  quieted. 
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I^et  us  cxomino  Btill  more  in  detail  the  alter- 
natives that  are  before  us,  and  we  shall  scarcely 
fail  to  see,  in  still  stronger  lights,  the  futility  of 
our  apprehensions  for  the  power  and  liberty  of 
the  House. 

If,  as  some  have  suggested,  the  thing  called 
a  treaty  is  incomplete,  if  it  has  no  binding  force 
or  obligation,  the  first  question  is,  wUl  this 
House  complete  the  instrument,  and,  by  con- 
curring, impart  to  it  that  force  which  it  wants. 

The  doctrine  has  been  avowed,  that  the 
treaty,  though  formally  ratified  by  the  executive 
power  of  both  nations,  though  published  as  a 
law  for  our  own  by  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, is  still  a  mere  proposition  submitted  to 
this  assembly,  no  way  distinguishable  in  point 
of  authority  or  obligation,  fi*oni  a  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  or  any  other  original 
act  of  ordinary  legislation.  This  doctrine,  so 
novel  in  our  country,  yet  so  dear  to  many,  pre- 
cisely for  the  reason,  that  in  the  contention  for 
power,  victory  is  always  dear,  is  obviously 
repugnant  to  the  very  terms  as  well  as  the  fair 
interpretation  of  our  own  resolutions — (Mr. 
Blount's.)  We  declare,  that  the  treaty -making 
power  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  not  in  this  House.  Need  I  say, 
that  we  fly  in  the  face  of  that  resolution,  when 
we  pretend,  that  the  acts  of  that  i)ower  are 
not  valid  until  we  have  concurred  in  them  ?  It 
would  be  nonsense,  or  w^orse,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  tlie  most  glaring  contradiction,  and  to 
claim  a  share  in  a  power,  which  we  at  the 
same  time  disclaim  as  exclusively  vested  in 
other  departments. 

"What  can  be  more  strange  than  to  say,  that 
the  compacts  of  the  President  and  Senate  with 
foreign  nations  are  treaties,  without  our  agency, 
and  yet  those  compacts  want  all  power  and 
obligation,  until  they  are  sanctioned  by  our 
concurrence?  It  is  not  my  design  in  this  place, 
if  at  all,  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  this  part 
of  the  subject.  I  will,  at  least  for  the  present, 
take  it  for  granted,  that  this  monstrous  opinion 
stands  in  little  need  of  remark,  and  if  it  does, 
lies  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  refutation. 

But,  say  those  who  hide  the  absurdity  under 
the  cover  of  ambiguous  phrases,  have  we  no 
discretion  ?  and  if  we  have,  are  we  not  to  make 
use  of  it  in  judging  of  the  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency of  the  treaty  ?  Our  resolution  claims 
that  privilege,  and  we  cannot  surrender  it  with- 
out equal  inconsistency  and  breach  of  duty. 

If  there  be  any  inconsistency  in  the  case,  it 
lies,  not  in  making  the  approi>riations  for 
the  treaty,  but  in  tlie  resolution  itself — (Mr. 
Blount's.)  Let  us  examine  it  more  nearly.  A 
treaty  is  a  bargain  between  nations,  binding  in 
good  faith ;  and  what  makes  a  bargain  ?  The 
assent  of  the  contracting  parties.  We  allow 
that  the  treaty  power  is  not  in  this  House;  this 
House  has  no  share  in  contracting,  and  is  not  a 
party :  of  consequence,  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate alone  may  make  a  treaty  that  is  binding  in 
good  faith.  We  claim,  however,  say  the  gen- 
Qemen,  a  right  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of 


treaties ;  that  is  the  constitutional  province  of 
our  discretion.  Be  it  so.  What  follows? 
Treaties,  when  adjudged  by  us  to  be  inex- 
pedient, fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  public  faith 
18  not  hurt.  This,  incredible  and  extravagant 
as  it  may  seem,  is  asserted.  The  amount  of  it, 
in  plainer  language,  is  this — ^the  President  and 
Senate  are  to  make  national  bargains,  and  this 
House  has  nothing  to  do  in  making  them.  But 
bad  bargains  do  not  bind  this  House,  and,  of 
inevitable  consequence,  do  not  bind  the  nation. 
When  a  national  bargain,  called  a  treaty,  is 
made,  its  binding  force  does  not  depend  upon 
the  making,  but  upon  our  opinion  that  it  is 
good.  As  our  opinion  on  the  matter  can  be 
known  and  declared  only  by  ourselves,  when 
sitting  in  our  legislative  capacity,  the  treaty, 
though  ratified,  and,  as  we  choose  to  term  it, 
made,  is  hung  up  in  suspense,  till  our  sense  is 
ascertained.  We  condemn  the  bargain,  and  it 
falls,  though,  as  we  say,  our  faith  does  not. 
We  api)rove  a  bargain  as  expedient,  and  it 
stands  tinn,  and  binds  the  nation.  Yet,  even 
in  this  latter  case,  its  force  is  plainly  not 
derived  from  the  ratification  by  the  treaty- 
making  power,  but  from  our  approbation. 
Who  will  trace  these  inferences,  and  pretend 
that  we  have  no  share,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment, in  the  treaty -making  power?  These 
opinions,  nevertheless,  have  been  advocated 
with  infinite  zeal  and  perseverance.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  man  can  be  hardy  enough  to 
avow  them  and  theii*  ridiculous  consequences? 

Let  me  hasten  to  suppose  the  treaty  is  con- 
sidered as  already  made,  and  then  the  alterna- 
tive is  fairly  presented  to  the  mind,  whether 
we  will  observe  the  treaty  or  break  it.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  naked  question. 

If  we  choose  to  observe  it  with  good  faith, 
our  course  is  obvious.  Whatever  is  stipulated 
U)  be  done  by  the  nation,  must  be  complied 
with.  Our  agency,  if  it  should  be  requisite, 
cannot  be  properly  refused.  And  I  do  not  see 
why  it  is  not  as  obligatory  a  rule  of  conduct 
for  the  legislative  as  for  the  courts  of  law. 

1  cannot  lose  this  opportunity  to  remark, 
that  the  coercion,  so  much  dreaded  and  de- 
claimed against,  appears  at  length  to  be  no 
more  tlian  the  authority  of  principles,  the  des- 
potism of  duty.  Gentlemen  complain  we  are 
forced  to  act  in  this  way,  we  are  forced  to 
swallow  the  treaty.  It  is  very  true,  unless  we 
claim  the  liberty  of  abuse,  the  right  to  act  as 
we  ought  not.  There  is  but  one  right  way 
open  for  us,  the  laws  of  morality  and  good  faith 
have  fenced  up  every  other.  What  sort  of 
liberty  is  that,  which  we  presume  to  exercise 
against  the  authority  of  those  laws?  It  is  for 
tyrants  to  complain,  that  principles  are  re- 
straints, and  that  they  have  no  liberty,  so  long 
as  their  despotism  has  limits.  These  principles 
will  be  unfolded  by  examining  the  remaining 
question : 

SHALL  WB  BBXAK  TBB  TRBATT? 

The  treaty  is  bad,  fatally  bad,  is  the  cry.    It 
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lacrifices  the  interest,  the  honor,,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  and  the  faith  of  our 
engagements  to  France.  If  we  listen  to  the 
diunor  of  party  intemperance,  the  evils  are  of 
a  nnmber  not  to  be  connted,  and  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  borne,  even  in  idea.  The  langnoge  of 
passion  and  exaggeration  may  silence  that  of 
sober  reason  in  other  places,  it  has  not  done  it 
here.  The  question  here  is,  whether  the  treaty 
be  really  so  vei*y  fatal  as  to  oblige  the  nation 
to  break  its  faith.  I  admit  that  such  a  treaty 
onght  not  to  be  executed.  I  admit  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  society,  as  well 
as  of  individuals.  It  would,  perhaps,  bo  deemed 
an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  that  a  treaty,  which 
violates  such  a  principle.  I  wave  also,  for  the 
present,  any  inquiry,  what  departments  shall 
represent  the  nation,  and  annul  the  stipulations 
of  a  treaty.  I  content  myself  with  pursuing 
the  inquiry,  whether  the  nature  of  this  compact 
be  such  as  to  justify  our  refusal  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  A  treaty  is  the  promise  of  a  nation. 
Now,  promises  do  not  always  bind  him  that 
makes  them. 

But  I  lay  down  two  rules,  which  ought  to 
guide  us  in  this  cose.  The  treaty  must  appear 
to  be  bad,  not  merely  in  the  petty  details,  but 
in  its  character,  principle  ana  mass.  And  in 
the  next  place,  this  ought  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  decided  and  general  concurrence  of  the  en- 
lightened public.  I  confess  there  seems  to  me 
something  very  like  ridicule  thrown  over  the 
debate  by  the  discussion  of  the  articles  in  detail. 

The  undecided  point  is,  shall  we  break  our 
fisdth?  And  while  our  country  and  enlightened 
Europe  await  the  issue  with  more  than  curiosity, 
we  are  employed  to  gather  pcacemeal,  and 
article  by  article,  from  the  instrument,  a  justi- 
fication for  the  deed  by  trivial  calculations  of 
commercial  profit  and  loss.  This  is  little  worthy 
of  the  subject,  of  this  body,  or  of  the  nation. 
If  the  treaty  is  bad,  it  will  appear  to  be  so  in 
its  mass.  Evil  to  a  fatal  extreme,  if  that  be  its 
tendency,  requires  no  proof;  it  brings  it.  Ex- 
tremes speak  for  themselves  and  make  their 
own  law.  What  if  the  direct  voyage  of  Ame- 
rican ships  to  Jamaica  with  horses  or  lumber, 
might  net  one  or  two  per  centum  more  than  the 
present  trade  to  Surinam ;  would  the  proof  of 
the  fact  avail  any  thing  in  so  grave  a  question 
as  the  violation  of  the  public  engagements? 

It  is  in  vain  to  allege,  that  our  faith,  plighted 
to  France,  is  violated  by  this  new  treaty.  Our 
prior  treaties  are  expressly  saved  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  British  treaty.  And  what  do 
those  mean  who  say,  that  our  honor  was  for- 
feited by  treating  at  all,  and  especially  by  such 
t  treaty?  Justice,  the  laws  and  practice  of 
nttions,  a  just  regard  for  peace  as  a  duty  to 
mankind,  and  the  Known  wish  of  our  citizens, 
ai  well  as  that  sdf-respect  which  required  it  of 
the  nation  to  act  with  dignity  and  moderation, 
all  these  forbade  an  appral  to  arms,  before  we 
had  tried  the  efiTect  of  negotiation.  The  honor 
of  the  UnU^ed  Statea  was  saved,  not  forfeited, 
by  traatiiig.    The  trea^  ilaeli;  by  its  stipula- 


tions for  the  posts,  for  indemnity,  and  for  a  duo 
observation  of  our  neutral  rights,  has  justly 
raised  the  character  of  the  nation.  Never  did 
the  name  of  America  appear  in  Europe  with 
more  lustre  than  upon  the  event  of  ratifying 
this  instrument.  Tne  fact  is  of  a  nature  to 
overcome  all  contradiction. 

But  the  independence  of  the  country — we 
are  colonists  again.  This  is  the  cry  of  the  very 
men  who  tell  us,  that  France  will  resent  our 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  an  independent  nation 
to  adjust  our  wrongs  with  an  aggressor,  with- 
out giving  her  the  opportunity  to  say,  those 
wrongs  shall  subsist  and  shall  not  be  acyusted. 
This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  spirit  of 
independence.  The  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  is  unfavorable  to  this 
strange  sort  of  independence. 

Few  men  of  any  reputation  for  sense,  among 
those  who  say  the  treaty  is  bad,  will  put  that 
reputation  so  much  at  hazard  as  to  pretend  that 
it  is  so  extremely  bad  as  to  warrant  and  require 
a  violation  of  the  public  faith.  The  proper 
ground  of  the  controversy,  therefore,  is  really 
unoccupied  by  the  opposers  of  the  treaty ;  as 
the  very  hinge  of  the  debate  is  on  the  point, 
not  of  its  being  good  or  otherwise,  but  whether 
it  is  intolerably  and  fatally  pernicious.  If  loose 
and  ignorant  declaimers  have  any  where  as- 
serted the  latter  idea,  it  is  too  extravagant,  and 
too  solidly  refuted,  to  be  repeated  hero.  In- 
stead of  any  attempt  to  expose  it  still  furtlicr, 
I  will  say,  and  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
candor  of  many  opposers  of  the  treaty  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  go 
into  operation  silently,  like  our  other  treaties, 
so  little  alteration  of  any  sort  would  be  mode 
by  it  in  the  great  mass  of  our  commercial  and 
agricultural  concerns,  that  it  would  not  be  gen- 
erally discovered  by  its  effects  to  be  in  force, 
during  the  term  for  which  it  was  contracted. 
I  place  considerable  reliance  on  the  weight 
men  of  candor  will  give  to  this  remark,  because 
I  believe  it  to  bo  true,  and  little  short  of  unde- 
niable. When  the  panic  dread  of  the  treaty 
shall  cease,  as  it  certainly  must,  it  will  bo  seen 
through  another  medium.  Those,  who  shall 
make  search  into  the  articles  for  the  cause  of 
their  alarms,  will  be  so  far  from  finding  stipu- 
lations that  will  operate  fatally,  they  will  dis- 
cover few  of  them  that  will  have  any  lasting 
operation  at  all.  Those,  which  relate  to  tho 
dis])utes  between  the  two  countries,  will  spend 
their  force  on  the  subjects  in  dispute,  and  ex- 
tinguish them.  Tho  commercial  articles  are 
more  of  a  nature  to  confirm  the  existing  state 
of  things,  than  to  change  it.  The  treaty  alarm 
was  purely  an  address  to  the  imagination  and 
prejudices  of  the  citizens,  and  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less  formidable.  Objections  that 
proceed  upon  error,  in  fact  or  calculation,  may 
be  traced  and  exposed ;  but  such  as  are  drawn 
from  the  imagination  or  addressed  to  it,  elude 
definition,  and  return  to  domineer  over  the 
mind,  after  having  been  banished  from  it  by 
trath. 
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I  will  not  so  far  abuse  the  momentary  strength 
that  is  lent  to  me  by  the  zeal  of  the  occasion, 
as  to  enlorg^e  upon  the  commercial  operation 
of  the  treaty.  1  proceed  to  the  second  propo- 
sition, which  I  have  stated  as  indispensably 
rcqnisite  to  a  refusal  of  the  performance  of  a 
treaty — will  the  state  of  public  opinion  Justify 
the  deed  ? 

No  government,  not  even  a  despotism,  will 
break  its  faith  without  some  pretext,  and  it 
must  be  plausible,  it  must  be  such  as  will  carry 
the  public  opinion  along  with  it.  Reasons  of 
policy,  if  not  of  morality,  dissuade  even  Turkey 
and  Algiers  from  breaches  of  treaty  in  mere 
wantonness  of  perfidy,  in  open  contempt  of  the 
reproaches  of  their  subjects.  Surely,  a  popular 
government  will  not  proceed  more  arbitrarily, 
as  it  is  more  free ;  nor  with  less  shame  or  scru- 
ple in  proportion  as  it  has  better  morals.  It 
will  not  proceed  against  the  faith  of  treaties  at 
all,  unless  the  strong  and  decided  sense  of  the 
nation  shall  pronounce,  not  simply  that  the 
treaty  is  not  advantageous,  but  that  it  ought  to 
be  broken  and  annulled.  Such  a  plain  mani- 
festation of  the  sense  of  the  citizens  is  indis- 
pensably requisite ;  first,  because  if  the  popular 
apprehensions  be  not  an  infallible  criterion  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  instrument,  their  ac- 
qiescence  in  the  operation  of  it  is  an  irrefraga- 
ble proof,  that  the  extreme  case  does  not  exist, 
which  alone  could  justify  our  setting  it  aside. 

In  the  next  place,  this  approving  opinion  of 
the  citizens  is  re<iuisite,  as  the  best  preventive 
of  the  ill  conseauences  of  a  measure  always  so 
delicate,  and  often  so  hazardous.  Individuals 
would,  in  that  case  at  least,  attempt  to  repel 
the  opprobrium  that  would  be  thrown  upon 
Congress  by  those  who  will  charge  it  with  per- 
fidy. They  would  give  weight  to  the  testimony 
of  facts,  and  the  authority  of  principles,  on 
which  the  government  would  rest  its  vindica- 
tion. And  if  war  should  ensue  upon  the  viola- 
tion, our  citizens  would  not  be  divided  from 
their  government,  nor  the  ardor  of  their  cour- 
age be  chilled  by  the  consciousness  of  injustice, 
and  the  sense  of  humiliation,  that  sense  which 
makes  those  despicable  who  know  they  are 
despised. 

I  add  a  third  reason,  and  with  mo  it  has  a 
force  that  no  words  of  mine  can  augment,  that 
a  government,  wantonly  refusing  to  fulfil  its  en- 
gagements, is  the  corrupter  of  its  citizens.  Will 
the  laws  continue  to  prevail  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  when  the  respect  that  gives  them  effi- 
cacy is  withdrawn  from  the  legislators  ?  IIow 
shall  we  punish  vice  while  we  practise  it  ?  We 
have  not  force,  and  vain  will  be  our  reliance, 
when  we  have  forfeited  the  resources  of  opin- 
ion. To  weaken  government  and  to  corrupt 
morals  are  effects  of  a  breach  of  faitli  not  to  be 
prevented ;  and  from  effects  they  become 
causes,  producing,  with  augmented  activity, 
more  disorder  and  more  corruption ;  order  will 
be  disturbed  and  the  life  of  the  public  liberty 
shortened. 

And  who,  I  would  inquire,  is  hardy  enough 


to  pretend,  that  the  public  voice  demands  the 
violation  of  the  treaty  ?  The  evidence  of  the 
sense  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  is  often 
equivocal;  but  when  was  it  ever  manifested 
with  more  energy  and  precision  than  at  the 
present  moment  ?  The  voice  of  the  people  is 
raised  against  the  measure  of  refusing  the  ap- 
propriations. If  gentlemen  should  urge,  never- 
theless, that  all  this  sound  of  alarm  is  a  coun- 
ferfeit  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  public,  I 
will  proceed  to  other  proofs.  If  the  treaty  is 
ruinous  to  our  commerce,  what  has  blinded  the 
eyes  of  the  merchants  and  traders  ?  Surely  they 
are  not  enemies  to  trade,  or  ignorant  of  their 
own  interests.  Their  sense  is  not  so  liable  to 
be  mistaken  as  that  of  a  nation,  and  they  are 
almost  unanimous.  The  articles,  stipulating 
the  redress  of  our  injuries  by  captures  on  the 
sea,  are  said  to  be  delusive.  By  whom  is  this 
said  ?  The  very  men,  whose  fortunes  are  staked 
upon  the  competency  of  that  redress,  say  no 
such  thing.  They  wait  with  anxious  fear  lest 
you  should  annul  that  compact  on  which  all 
their  hopes  are  rested. 

Thus  we  offer  proof,  little  short  of  absolute 
demonstration,  that  the  voice  of  our  country  is 
raised  not  to  sanction,  but  to  deprecate  the 
non-performance  of  our  engagements.  It  is 
not  the  nation,  it  is  one,  and  but  one  branch  of 
the  government  that  proposes  to  reject  them. 
With  this  aspect  of  things,  to  reject  is  an  act 
of  desperation. 

I  shall  bo  asked,  why  a  treaty  so  good  in 
some  articles,  and  so  harmless  in  others,  has 
met  with  such  unrelenting  opposition ;  and  how 
the  clamors  against  it  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Georgia,  can  be  accounted  for?  The  appre- 
hensions so  extensively  diffused,  on  its  first 
publication,  will  be  vouched  as  proof,  that  the 
treaty  is  bad,  and  that  the  people  hold  it  in 
abhorrence. 

I  am  not  embarrassed  to  find  the  answer  to 
this  insinuation.  Certainly  a  foresight  of  its 
pernicious  operation,  could  not  have  created 
all  the  fears  that  were  felt  or  affected.  The 
alarm  spread  fOvSter  than  the  publication  of  the 
treaty.  There  were  more  critics  than  readers. 
Besides,  as  the  subject  was  examined,  these 
fears  have  subsided. 

The  movements  of  passion  are  quicker  than 
those  of  the  understanding.  We  are  to  search 
for  the  causes  of  first  impressions,  not  in  the 
articles  of  this  obnoxious  and  misrepresented 
instrument,  but  in  the  state  of  the  public 
feeling. ' 

The  fervor  of  the  revolutionary  war  had  not 
entirely  cooled,  nor  its  controversies  ceased, 
before  the  sensibilities  of  our  citizens  were 
quickened  with  a  tenfold  vivacity,  by  a  new 
and  extraordinary  subject  of  irritation.  One  of 
tlie  two  great  nations  of  Europe  underwent  a 
change  which  has  attracted  all  our  wonder^ 
and  interested  all  our  sympathies.  Whatever 
they  did,  the  zeal  of  many  went  with  them, 
and  often  went  to  excess.  These  impressions 
met  with  much  to  infUmle,  and  nothing  to  re- 
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strain  them.  In  our  newspapers,  in  our  feasts, 
and  some  of  onr  elections,  enthusiasm  was  ad- 
mitted a  merit,  a  test  of  patriotism,  and  that 
made  it  contagious.  In  the  opinion  of  party, 
we  could  not  love  or  hate  enough.  I  dare  saj, 
in  spite  of  all  the  ohloquy  it  may  provoke,  we 
were  extravagant  in  hoth.  It  is  my  right  to 
avow  that  passions  so  impetuous,  enthusiasm 
00  wild,  could  not  suhsist  without  disturhiug 
the  sober  exercise  of  reason,  without  putting  at 
risk  the  peace  and  precious  interests  of  our 
country.  They  were  hazarded.  I  will  not  ex- 
hanst  the  little  breath  1  have  left,  to  say  how 
much,  nor  by  whom,  or  by  what  means  they 
were  rescued  from  the  socrilice.  Shall  I  be 
called  upon  to  offer  my  proofs?  They  are  here, 
they  are  every  where.  No  one  has  forgotten 
the  proceedings  of  1794.*  No  one  has  forgotten 
the  captures  of  our  vessels,  and  the  imminent 
danger  of  war.  The  nation  thirsted  not  merely 
for  reparation,  but  vengeance.  Suffering  such 
wrongs,  and  agitated  by  such  resentment^  was 
it  in  the  power  of  any  words  of  compact,  or 
could  any  parchment  with  its  seals  prevail  at 
once  to  tranquillize  the  people?  It  was  im- 
possible. Treaties  in  England  are  seldom  pop- 
ular, and  least  of  all  when  the  stipulations  of 
amity  succeed  to  the  bitterness  of  hatred. 
Even  the  best  treaty,  though  nothing  be  re- 
fused, will  choke  resentment,  but  not  satisfy  it. 

—  -  — 

*  Soon  after  Franoe  declared  irar  aioralnst  England,  citizen 
6«]iet  (wbofo  elTlsm  had  aisLsted  the  revolntion  that  had 
Jut  been  effected  at  Geneva),  was  dc»patched  to  the  United 
States  t»r  the  purpose,  as  appears  hy  his  instructions,  of  en- 
tm\ug  them  to  take  part  in  the  war,  and  in  case  the  govern- 
meat,  ttom  motlTes  of  prudence  and  a  desire  to  remain  in 
pnee,  could  not  be  enlisted,  the  people  were  to  bo  stirred 
Jtpk  and  bj  a  reTolntionarjr  process,  plunged  into  a  contest 
vUeb  has  done  more  injury  to  the  morals  and  happiness  of 
BiUona  than  all  the  wars  of  the  last  century. 

Cltizeii  Genet,  percciTing  that  the  success  of  this  mission 
wold  obIj  be  expected  fh»m  a  revolutionary  movement  of 
the  people,  commenced  bis  operations  at  the  place  of  his 
Jandlng,  and  by  his  own  agency  and  that  of  his  partisans, 
every  popular  passion  was  inflamed,  and  every  convenient 
means  emf^yed  through  all  the  States,  to  proiluce  distrust 
and  eonfbston  among  onr  citlzen^  and  a  disorganization  of 
our  government  During  this  disgracefiil  contest  between 
this  Ibrtign  agent  and  onr  executive,  the  public  opinion  for 
a  time  bung  doubtftil  and  undecided— to  the  honor  of  our 
eomtry,  vlrtoe  and  good  sense  ultimately  triumphed  over 
tUs  inoendlary. 

The  reivolationary  labors  of  Citizen  Genet  were  performed 
in  tha  wpdng  and  summer  of  119S;  his  instructions  were 
probably  early  known  in  England,  and  the  spirit  and  hoAtllity 
toward*  that  oonntry,  which  during  this  season  appeared 
thRMi^hont  tlM  United  States,  together  with  the  numerous 
•^pinanti  In  our  ports  of  privateers  under  French  commis- 
rioas,  most  natnraUy  have  produced  an  opinion  In  the 
Brltlih  Cabinet,  that  tha  United  SUtes  would  ultimately  en- 
gifB  in  tba  war  on  the  tid(&  of  France.  The  orders  of  the 
rfxth  af  Korambar,  and  tba  qtoech  of  Lord  Dorchester  to 
the  TwiiiaM*^  sra  move  sattoflytorily  accounted  for  by  suppoa- 
lag  tba  ezlatcBee  of  tUa  opinion  in  England,  than  by  the  ex- 
ttSTsgaat  aapiNialtloii  that  hu  been  so  often  made,  that  they 
■stttitad  war  n^aliut  tha  Unitad  States  becaoae  onr  dUxens 
^m  ftw^ad  our  foramimnit  a  repnblla. 


Every  treaty  is  as  sure  to  disappoint  extrav- 
agant expectations  as  to  disarm  extravagant 
passions.  Of  the  latter,  hatred  is  one  that 
takes  no  bribes.  They  who  are  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  will  not  be  quieted  by  the 
possibility  of  profit. 

Why  do  they  complain,  that  the  West  Indies 
ore  not  laid  open  ?  Why  do  they  lament,  that 
any  restriction  is  stipulated  on  the  commerce 
of  the  East  Indies?  Why  do  they  pret4;nd, 
that  if  they  r^ect  this,  and  insist  upon  more, 
more  will  be  accomplished?  Let  us  be  explicit 
— more  would  not  satisfy.  If  all  was  granted, 
would  not  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Great  Britain 
still  be  obnoxious  ?  Have  we  not  this  instant 
heard  it  urged  against  our  envoy,  that  he  was 
not  ardent  enough  in  his  hatred  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  A  treaty  of  amity  is  condemned  because 
it  was  not  mode  by  a  foe,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
one.  The  same  gentleman,  at  the  same  instant, 
repeats  a  very  prevailing  objection,  that  no 
treaty  should  be  made  with  the  enemy  of 
France.  No  treaty,  exclaim  others,  should  be 
made  with  a  monarch  or  a  despot :  there  will 
be  no  naval  security  while  those  sea-robbers 
domineer  on  the  ocean :  their  den  must  be 
destroyed :  that  nation  must  be  extirpated. 

I  like  tliis,  sir,  because  it  is  sincerity.  With 
feelings  such  as  these,  we  do  not  pant  for 
treaties.  Such  passions  seek  nothing,  and  will 
be  content  with  nothing,  but  the  destruction  of 
their  object.  If  a  treaty  left  king  George  his 
island,  it  would  not  answer;  not  if  he  stipulated 
to  pay  rent  for  it.  It  has  been  said,  the  world 
ought  to  rejoice  if  Britain  was  sunk  in  the  sea; 
if  where  there  are  now  men  and  wealth  and 
laws  and  liberty,  there  was  no  more  tjian  a 
sand  bank  for  the  sea-monsters  to  fatten  on ;  a 
space  for  the  storms  of  the  ocean  to  mingle  in 
conflict. 

I  object  nothing  to  the  good  sense  or  human- 
ity of  all  this.  1  yield  the  point,  that  this  is  a 
proof  that  the  age  of  reason  is  in  progress.  Let 
it  be  philanthropy,  let  it  be  patriotism,  if  you 
will,  but  it  is  no  indication  that  any  treaty 
would  be  approved.  The  difficulty  is  not  to 
overcome  the  objections  to  the  terms ;  it  is  to 
restrain  the  repugnance  to  any  stipulations  of 
amity  with  the  party. 

Having  alluded  to  the  rival  of  Great  Britain, 
I  am  not  unwilling  to  explain  myself;  I  ufl'cct 
no  concealment,  and  I  have  practised  none. 
While  those  two  great  nations  agitate  all  Europe 
with  their  quarrels,  they  will  both  equally  de- 
sire, and  with  any  chance  of  success,  equally 
endeavor  to  create  an  influence  in  America. 
Each  will  exert  all  its  arts  to  range  our  strength 
on  its  own  side.  How  is  this  to  be  cflfected  ? 
Our  government  is  a  democratical  republic.  It 
will  not  be  disposed  to  pursue  a  system  of  poli- 
tics, in  subservience  to  either  France  or  Eng- 
land, in  opposition  to  the  general  wishes  of 
the  citizens:  and,  if  Congress  should  adopt 
such  measures,  they  would  not;  be  uursued'long, 
nor  with  much  success.  From  the  nature  of 
our  government,  popularity  is  the  instrument 
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of  foreign  influence.  Without  it,  all  is  labor 
and  disappointment.  With  that  mighty  auxi- 
liary, foreign  intrigue  finds  agents,  not  only 
volunteers,  but  competitors  for  employment, 
and  any  thing  like  reluctance  is  understood  to 
be  a  crime.  Has  Britain  this  means  of  influ- 
ence? Certainly  not.  If  her  gold  could  buy 
adherents,  their  becoming  such  would  deprive 
them  of  all  political  power  and  importance. 
Tliey  would  not  wield  popularity  as  a  weapon, 
but  would  fall  under  it.  Britain  has  no  influ- 
ence, and  for  the  reasons  just  given  can  have 
none.  IShe  has  enough;  and  God  forbid  she 
ever  should  have  more.  France,  possessed  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  of  party  attachments,  has 
tind,  and  ntill  has  too  much  influence  on  our 
politics — any  foreign  influence  is  too  much,  and 
ought  to  be  destroyed.  I  detest  the  man  and 
diiilain  the  spirit,  that  can  bend  to  a  mean  sub- 
serviency to  the  views  of  any  nation.  It  is 
enough  to  be  Americans.  That  character  com- 
prehends our  duties,  and  ought  to  engross  our 
attachments. 

But  I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  would 
not  break  the  alliance  with  France;  I  would 
not  have  the  connection  between  the  two  coun- 
tries even  a  cold  one.  It  should  be  cordial  and 
sincere ;  but  I  would  banish  that  influence, 
which,  by  acting  on  the  passions  of  the  citizens, 
may  acquire  a  power  over  the  government. 

It  is  no  bad  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  treaty, 
that,  under  all  these  unfavorable  circumstances, 
it  should  be  so  well  approved.  In  spite  of  first 
impressions,  in  spite  of  misrepresentation  and 
party  clamor,  inquiry  has  multiplied  its  advo- 
cates ;  and  at  last  the  public  sentiment  appears 
to  me  ck-arly  preponderating  to  its  side. 

On  the  most  careful  review  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  treaty,  those  which  respect 
political  arrangements,  the  spoliations  on  our 
trade,  and  the  regulation  of  commerce,  there  is 
little  to  be  apprehended.  The  evil,  aggravated 
as  it  is  by  party,  is  little  in  degree,  and  short  in 
duration  ;  two  years  from  the  end  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  I  ask,  and  I  would  ask  the  question 
significantly,  what  are  the  inducements  to 
reject  the  treaty  ?  What  great  object  is  to  be 
gained,  and  fairly  gained  by  it  ?  If,  however, 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  candor  should 
suspend  its  approbation,  what  is  there  to  hold 
patriotism  a  moment  in  balance,  as  to  the  vio- 
lation of  it?  Nothing;  I  repeat  confidently, 
nt)thing.  There  is  nothing  before  us  in  that 
event  but  confusion  and  dishonor. 

But  before  I  attempt  to  developo  those  con- 
sequences, I  must  put  myself  at  ease  by  some 
explanation. 

Nothing  is  worse  received  among  men  than 
the  confutation  of  their  opinions;  and,  of  these, 
none  are  more  dear  or  more  vulnerable  than 
their  political  opinions.  To  say  that  a  proposi- 
tion leads  to  shame  and  ruin,  is  almost  equiva- 
lent to  a  charge  that  the  supporters  of  it  intend 
to  produce  tlicm.  I  throw  myself  upon  the 
magnanimity  and  candor  of  those  who  hear 
me.    I  cannot  do  justice  to  my  subject  without 


exposing,  as  forcibly  as  I  can,  all  the  evils  in 
prospect.  I  readily  admit,  that  in  every  science, 
and  most  of  all  in  politics,  error  springs  from 
other  sources  than  the  want  of  sense  or  in- 
tegrity. I  despise  indiscriminate  professions  of 
candor  and  respect.  There  are  individuals  op- 
posed to  me  of  whom  I  am  not  bound  to  say 
any  thing.  But  of  many,  perhaps  of  a  mfyority 
of  the  opposers  of  the  appropriations,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  declare,  they  possess  my  confi- 
dence and  regard.  There  are  among  them 
individuals  for  whom  I  entertain  a  cordial 
aflTection. 

The  consequences  of  refusing  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  treaty  are  not  all  to  be  foreseen. 
hy  rejecting,  vast  interests  are  committed  to 
the  sport  c  f  the  winds.  Chance  becomes  the 
arbiter  of  events,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  human 
foresight  to  count  their  number,  or  measure 
their  extent.  Before  we  resolve  to  leap  into 
this  abyss,  so  dark  and  so  profound,  it  becomes 
us  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  such  of  the  dan- 
gers as  are  obvious  and  inevitable.  If  this  as- 
sembly should  be  wrought  into  a  temper  to 
defy  these  consequences,  it  is  vain,  it  is  dec*fp- 
tive,  to  pretend  that  wo  can  escaj^  them.  It 
is  worse  than  weakness  to  say,  that  as  to  public 
faith  our  vote  has  already  settled  the  question. 
Another  tribunal  than  our  own  is  already  erect- 
ed. The  public  opinion,  not  merely  of  our  own 
country,  but  of  the  enlightened  world,  will  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  that  we  cannot  resist,  that 
we  dare  not  even  aftect  to  despise. 

Well  may  I  urge  it  to  men  who  know  the 
worth  of  character,  that  it  is  no  trivial  calamity 
to  have  it  contested.  Refusing  to  do  what  the 
treaty  stipulates  shall  be  done,  opens  the  con- 
troversy. Even  if  we  should  stand  justified  ai 
last,  a  character  that  is  vindicated  is  something 
worse  than  it  st(»od  before,  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable.  Like  the  plaintiff  in  an  action 
of  slander,  we  recover  a  reputation  disfigured 
by  invective,  and  even  tarnished  by  too  much 
handling.  In  the  combat  for  the  honor  of  the 
nation  it  may  receive  some  wounds,  which, 
though  they  should  heal,  will  leave  scars.  I 
need  not  say,  for  surely  the  feelings  of  every 
bosom  have  anticipated,  that  we  cannot  guard 
this  sense  of  national  honor,  this  everlasting 
fire  which  alone  keeps  patriotism  warm  in  the 
heart,  with  a  sensibility  too  vigilant  and 
jealous. 

If,  by  executing  the  treaty,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  dishonor,  and  if,  by  rejecting,  there  is 
some  foundation  for  doubt  and  for  reproach,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  measure,  it  is  for  your  own 
feelings  to  estimate  the  vast  distance  that  di- 
vides the  one  side  of  the  alternative  from  tbe 
other. 

If,  therefore,  we  should  enter  on  the  exami- 
nation of  the  question  of  duty  and  obligation 
with  some  feelings  of  prepossession,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  they  are  such  as  we  ought  to 
have :  it  is  an  after  mquiry  to  determine 
whether  they  are  such  as  ought  finally  to  be 
resisted. 
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The  resolation  (Mr.  Blount^s*)  is  less  explicit 
than  the  constitotioD.  Its  patrons  should  have 
made  it  more  so,  if  possible,  if  thej  had  any 
doubts,  or  meant  the  publio  should  entertain 
none.  Is  it  the  sense  of  that  vote,  as  some 
have  insinuated,  that  we  claim  a  right,  for  any 
cause  or  no  cause  at  all  but  our  own  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure,  to  refuse  to  execute,  and 
thereby  to  annid  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty — 
that  we  have  nothing  to  regard  but  the  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  of  the  measure,  being 
absolutely  free  from  all  obligation  by  compact 
to  give  it  our  sanction?  A  doctrine  so  mon- 
strous, so  shameless,  is  refuted  by  being  avow- 
ed. There  are  no  words  you  could  express  it 
in,  that  would  not  convey  both  confutation  and 
reproach.  It  would  outrage  the  ignorance  of 
the  tenth  century  to  believe,  it  would  bafQe  the 
casuistry  of  a  papal  council  to  vindicate.  I 
venture  to  say  it  is  impossible :  no  less  impos- 
sible than  that  we  should  desire  to  assert  the 
scandalous  privilege  of  being  free  afber  we  have 
pledged  our  honor. 

It  Is  doing  injustice  to  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  (which  I  dislike  on  many  accounts)  to 
strain  the  interpretation  of  it  to  this  extrava- 
gance. The  treaty-making  power  is  declared 
by  it  to  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  President 
and  Senate.  Will  any  man  in  his  senses  affirm 
that  it  can  be  a  treaty  before  it  has  any  binding 
force  or  obligation?  If  it  has  no  binding  force 
upon  uf^  it  has  none  upon  Great  Britain.  Let 
candor  answer,  is  Great  Britain  free  from  any 
obligation  to  deliver  the  posts  in  June,  and  are 
we  willing  to  signify  to  her  that  we  think  so? 
Is  it  with  that  nation  a  question  of  mere  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  to  do  it,  and  that,  too, 
even  after  we  have  done  all  that  depends  upon 
us  to  give  the  treaty  effect?  No  sober  man  be- 
lieves this.  No  one,  who  would  not  join  in 
condemning  the  faithless  proceedings  of  that 
nation,  if  such  a  doctrine  should  be  avowed 
and  carried  into  practice — and  why  complain, 
if  Great  Britain  is  not  bound  ?    There  can  be 

*  The  following  are  the  resolntloiis  moved  by  Mr.  Blount, 
«f  North  Carolina,  to  which  Mr.  Ames  refers :  Re^olttd^ 
That  It  being  declared  bjr  the  second  section  of  the  second 
article  of  the  eonstitiition,  **that  the  President  shall  have 
power,  bj  and  with  the  adyiee  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  prorided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present 
eoneor,'"  the  Hoose  of  Representatires  do  not  claim  any 
sgcncy  in  making  treaties;  bat  that  when  a  treaty  stipulates 
regulations  on  any  of  the  fattfocts  submitted  by  the  const!- 
tation  to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  must  depend  for  its  ex- 
seation,  aa  to  such  stipnlatlonfl,  on  a  law  or  Uws  to  be  passed 
by  Congress,  and  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of 
the  Hoose  of  Representatires,  in  all  such  cases,  to  deliberate 
«■  the  czpediency  or  inexpediency  of  carrying  such  treaty 
into  efreot,  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as  in  their 
judgment  may  be  most  eoBdndre  to  the  publio  good. 

•BesofMcC,  That  it  b  not  neoessary  to  the  propriety  of  any 
qipUeadoB  Ikmn  this  Hooie  to  the  Exeentivo  for  information 
dsilfitd  by  them,  aad  which  nay  relate  to  any  constitutional 
faheUoM  of  the  Houa,  that  th«  puposes  ibr  which  such  in- 
timatloii  wtaj  b«  waatad,  or  to  which  the  sama  may  be  ap- 
fUad,  ihMU  b«  strta  la  tha  anplkatloB. 


no  breach  of  faith  where  none  is  plighted.  I 
shall  be  told  that  she  is  bound.  Surely  it  fol- 
lows, that  if  she  is  bound  to  performance,  our 
nation  is  under  a  similar  obligation;  if  both 
parties  be  not  obliged,  neither  is  obliged,  it  is 
no  compact,  no  treaty.  This  is  a  dictate  of  law 
and  common  sense,  and  every  jury  in  the  coun- 
try has  sanctioned  it  on  oath. 

It  cannot  be  a  treaty  and  yet  no  treaty,  a 
bargain,  yet  no  promise ;  if  it  Ls  a  promise,  1  am 
not  to  read  a  lecture  to  show  why  an  honest 
man  will  keep  his  promise. 

The  reason  of  the  thing,  ond  the  words  of 
the  resolution  of  the  House,  imply  that  the 
United  States  engage  their  good  faith  in  a 
treaty.  Wo  disclaim,  say  the  majority,  the 
treaty-making  power;  w^e  of  course  di.sclaim 
(they  ought  to  say)  every  doctrine  that  would 
put  a  negative  upon  the  doings  of  that  power. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  folly  alone  to  maintain 
both  sides  of  a  proposition. 

Will  any  man  aflirm  the  American  nation  is 
engaged  by  good  faitli  to  the  British  nation: 
but  that  engagement  is  nothing  to  tins  House? 
Such  a  man  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with.  Such 
a  doctrine  is  a  coat  of  mail,  that  would  turn 
the  edge  of  all  the  weapons  of  argument,  if 
they  were  sharper  than  a  sword.  Will  it  be 
im^ned  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
President  are  mutually  bound  by  the  treaty, 
but  the  two  nations  are  free  ? 

It  is  one  thing  for  this  House  to  stand  in  a 
position  that  presents  an  opportunity  to  break 
the  faith  of  America,  and  another  to  establish 
a  principle  that  will  justify  the  deed. 

We  feel  less  repugnance  to  believe  that  any 
other  body  is  bound  by  obligation  than  our 
own.  There  is  not  a  man  here  who  does  not 
say  that  Great  Britain  is  bound  by  treaty. 
Bring  it  nearer  home.  Is  the  Senate  bound? 
Just  as  much  as  the  House,  and  no  more.  Sup- 
pose the  Senate,  as  part  of  the  treaty  power, 
by  ratifying  a  treaty  on  Monday,  pledges  tlie 
public  faith  to  do  a  certain  act.  Then,  in  their 
ordinary  capacity  as  a  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  Senate  is  called  upon  on  Tuesday  to 
perfonn  that  act,  for  example,  an  appropria- 
tion of  money — is  the  Senate  (so  lately  under 
obligation)  now  free  to  agree  or  disafjreo  to  the 
act?  If  the  twenty  ratifying  senators  should 
rise  up  and  avow  these  principles,  saying,  we 
struggle  for  liberty,  we  will  not  bo  ciphers, 
mere  puppets,  and  give  their  votes  accordingly, 
would  not  shame  blister  their  tongues,  would 
not  infamy  tingle  in  their  ears — would  not 
their  country,  which  they  had  insulted  and  dis- 
honored, though  it  should  be  silent  and  forgiv- 
ing, be  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  a  rack  on 
which  their  own  redections  would  stretch 
them? 

This,  sir,  is  a  cause  that  would  be  dishonored 
and  betrayed,  if  I  contented  myself  with  ap- 
pealing only  to  the  understanding.  It  is  too 
cold,  and  its  processes  are  too  slow  for  the  oc- 
casion. I  desire  to  thank  God,  that  since  he 
has  given  me  an  intellect  so  fallible,  he  has  im- 
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preBsed  npon  me  an  instinct  that  is  snre.  On 
a  question  of  shame  and  honor,  reasoning  is 
sometimes  useless,  and  wors^  I  feel  the  de- 
cision in  my  pnlse— if  it  throws  no  light  upon 
the  brain,  it  kindles  a  fire  at  the  heart. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deny,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  that  a  treaty  imposes  an  obligation  on 
the  American  nation.  It  would  be  childish  to 
consider  the  President  and  Senate  obliged,  and 
the  nation  and  the  House  free.  What  is  the  obli- 
gation— perfect  or  imperfect  ?  If  perfect,  the  de- 
bate is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  If  imperfect, 
how  large  a  part  of  our  faith  is  pawned  ?  Is  half 
our  honor  put  at  risk,  and  is  that  half  too  cheap 
to  be  redeemed  ?  How  long  has  this  hair-split- 
ting subdivision  of  good  faith  been  discovered, 
and  why  has  it  escaped  the  researches  of  the 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations?  Shall  we  add 
a  new  chapter  to  that  law,  or  insert  this  doc- 
trine as  a  supplement  to,  or  more  properly  a 
repeal  of  the  ten  commandments  ? 

The  principles  and  the  example  of  the  British 
Parliament  have  been  alleged  to  coincide  with 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  deny  the  obligation 
of  the  treaty.  I  have  not  had  the  health  to 
make  very  laborious  researches  into  this  sub- 
ject I  will,  however,  sketch  my  view  of  it 
Several  instances  have  been  noticed,  but  tlie 
treaty  of  Utrecht  is  the  only  one  that  seems  to 
be  at  all  applicable.  It  has  been  answered, 
that  the  conduct  of  Parliament  in  that  cele- 
brated example,  affords  no  sanction  to  our  re- 
fusal to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  The  obli- 
gation of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  has  been 
understood  to  depend  on  the  concurrence  of 
Parliament,  as  a  condition  to  its  becoming  of 
force.  If  that  opinion  should,  however,  ap- 
pear incorrect,  still  the  precedent  proves,  not 
that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  wanted  obligation, 
but  that  Parliament  disregarded  it;  a  proof^ 
not  of  the  construction  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  but  of  the  violation  of  a  national  en- 

fagement  Admitting  still  further,  that  the 
Parliament  claimed  and  exercised  its  power, 
not  as  a  breach  of  faith,  but  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  right,  I  reply,  that  the  analogy 
between  Parliament  and  Congress  totally  fails. 
The  nature  of  the  British  government  may  re- 
quire and  justify  a  course  of  proceeding  in  re- 
spect to  treaties,  that  is  unwarrantable  here. 

The  British  government  is  a  mixed  one.  The 
king,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  of  the  hierarchy, 
with  on  ample  civil  list,  hereditary,  unrespon- 
sible, and  possessing  the  prerogative  of  peace 
and  war,  may  be  properly  observed  with  some 
jealousy  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  power.  It  seems,  and  perhaps  from  a 
spirit  of  caution  on  this  account,  to  be  their 
doctrine,  that  treaties  bind  the  nation,  but  are 
not  to  be  regarded  by  the  courts  of  law,  until 
laws  have  been  passed  conformably  to  them. 
Our  concurrence  has  expressly  regulated  the 
matter  differently.  The  concurrence  of  Parlia- 
ment is  necessary  to  treaties  becoming  laws  in 
England,  gentlemen  say ;  and  here  the  Senate, 
representing  the  States,  most  concur  in  treaties. 


The  constitution  and  the  reason  of  the  case, 
make  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  as  effectual 
as  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  why  not? 
The  Senate  is  an  elective  body,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  a  m^ority  of  the  States  afibrds  the 
nation  as  ample  security  against  the  abuse  of 
the  treaty-making  power,  as  the  British  nation 
can  e^joy  in  the  amtrol  of  Parliament. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  Par- 
liamentary doctrine  of  the  obligation  of  treaties 
in  Great  Britain,  (and  perhaps  there  is  some,) 
there  is  none  in  their  books,  or  their  modem 
practice.  Blackstone  represents  treaties  as  of 
the  highest  obligation,  when  ratified  by  the 
king ;  and  for  almost  a  century,  there  has  been 
no  instance  of  opposition  by  Parliament  to  this 
doctrine.  Their  treaties  have  been  uniformly 
carried  into  effect,  although  many  have  been 
ratified,  of  a  nature  most  obnoxious  to  party, 
and  have  produced  louder  clamor  than  we  have 
lately  witnessed.  The  example  of  England, 
therefore,  fairly  examined,  does  not  warrant,  it 
dissuades  us  from  a  negative  vote. 

Gentlemen  have  said,  with  spirit,  whatever 
the  true  doctrine  of  our  constitution  may  be, 
Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  complain  or  to 
dictate  an  interpretation.  The  sense  of  the 
American  nation  as  to  the  treaty  power,  is  to 
be  received  by  all  foreign  nations.  This  is 
very  true  as  a  mUxim ;  but  the  fact  is  against 
those  who  vouch  it  The  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  is  not  as  the  vote  of  the  House  has 
declared  it.  Our  claim  to  some  agency  in 
givmg  force  and  obligation  to  treaties,  is  beyond 
all  kind  of  controversy  novel.  The  sense  of  the 
nation  is  probably  against  it.  The  sense  of  the 
government  certainly  is.  The  President  denies 
it  on  constitutional  grounds,  and  therefore  can- 
not ever  accede  to  our  interpretation.  The 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty,  and  cannot  without 
dishonor  adopt  it,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show. 
Where  then  do  they  find  the  proof  tliat  this  is 
the  American  sense  of  the  treaty-making  pow- 
er, which  is  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  Great 
Britain?  Is  it  because  a  majority  of  two  or 
three,  or  at  most,  of  four  or  five  of  this  House, 
will  reject  the  treaty  ?  Is  it  thus  the  sense  of 
our  nation  is  to  be  recognized  ?  Our  govern- 
ment may  thus  be  stopped  in  its  movements — 
a  struggle  for  power  may  thus  commence,  and 
the  event  of  the  conflict  may  decide  who  is  the 
victor,  and  the  quiet  possessor  of  the  treaty 
power.  But  at  present  it  is  beyond  all  credi- 
bility that  our  vote,  by  a  bare  msgority,  should 
be  believed  to  do  any  thing  better  than  to  em- 
bitter our  divisions,  and  to  tear  up  the  settled 
foundations  of  our  departments. 

If  the  obligation  of  a  treaty  be  complete^  I 
am  aware  that  cases  sometimes  exist  which 
will  justify  a  nation  in  refusing  a  compliance. 
Are  our  liberties,  gentlemen  demand,  to  be  bar- 
tered away  by  a  treaty — and  is  there  no  reme- 
dy? There  is.  Extremes  are  not  to  be  sup- 
i^sed,  but  when  they  happen,  they  make  the 
taw  for  themselves.  No  such  extreme  can  be 
pretended  in  this  instance,  and  if  it  existed, 
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•  authori^  it  would  oonfer  to  throw  off  the 
ilplioii,  would  rest  where  the  ohligaUon  it- 
If  resides — ^in  the  nation.  This  Home  ie  not 
e  nation — ^it  is  not  the  whole  delegated  aa- 
ority  of  the  nati(m.  Being  onljr  a  part  of 
lat  aathoritj,  its  right  to  aot  for  the  whole 
elBtj  obvionalj  depends  on  the  ocmonrrenoe 
'  the  other  two  branches.  If  thej  refuse  to 
•enr,  a  treaty,  once  made,  remains  in  fall 
roe,  although  a  oreaoh  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
itkm  wonld  confer  upon  onr  own  a  right  to 
rhear  the  execution.  I  repeat  it,  even  in 
ttt  case  the  act  of  this  House  cannot  be  ad- 
itted  as  the  aot  of  the  nation,  and  if  the  Presi- 
nt  and  Senate  should  not  concur,  the  treaty 
oidd  be  obligatory. 

I  pat  a  case  that  will  not  fail  to  prodaoecon- 
iOBon.  Our  treaty  with  France  engages  that 
ee  bottoms  shall  make  free  goods,  and  how 
la  it  been  kept?  As  such  engagements  will 
nv  be  in  time  of  war.  France  has  set  it  aside, 
id  pleads  imperious  necessity.  We  have  no 
ivy  to  enforce  the  observance  of  such  articles, 
id  paper  barriers  are  weak  against  the  vio- 
nee  of  those  who  are  on  the  scramble  for  ene- 
iss*  goods  on  the  high  seas.  The  breach  of 
ly  article  of  a  treaty  by  one  nation  gives  an 
idimbted  right  to  the  other  to  renounce  the 
hole  treaty.  But  has  one  branch  of  the  gov- 
unent  that  right,  or  must  it  reside  wiUi  the 
hole  authority  of  the  nation  ?  What  if  the 
MMte  should  resolve  that  the  French  treaty  is 
loken,  and  therefore  null  and  of  no  effect? 
ka  answer  is  obvious,  you  would  deny  their 
da  authority.  That  branch  of  the  legislature 
la  equal  power  in  this  regard  with  the  House 
f  Representatives.  One  branch  alone  cannot 
q^ieas  the  will  of  the  nation. 
A  right  to  annul  a  treaty  because  a  foreign 
iftion  has  broken  its  articles,  is  only  like  the 
lie  of  a  sufficient  cause  to  repeal  a  law.  In 
)tti  cases  the  branches  of  our  government 
(ost  concur  in  the  orderly  way,  or  the  law  and 
la  treaty  will  remain. 

The  very  cases  supposed  by  my  adversaries 
[  this  argument,  conclude  against  themselves, 
h^y  wiU  persist  in  confounding  ideas  that 
MNud  be  kept  distinct^  they  will  suppose  that 
la  House  of  Representatives  has  no  power  un- 
■i  it  has  all  power.  The  House  is  nothhig  if 
>  be  not  the  whole  government — the  nation. 
(hi  every  hypothesis,  therefore,  the  oonclu- 
ion  is  not  to  be  resisted;  we  are  either  to 
■Mate  tins  treaty,  or  break  our  faith. 
To  expatiate  on  the  value  of  public  faith  may 
•H  with  some  men  for  declamation — to  such 
MB  I  have  nothing  to  say.  To  Others  I  will 
i|s— can  any  circumstance  mark  upon  a  peo- 
lb  Biore  turpitude  and  debasement  ?  Oan  any 
Uif  tend  more  to  make  men  think  them- 
ibw  mean,  or  degrade  to  a  lower  point  their 
■flwntioD  of  virtue,  and  their  standard  of  ac- 

ft  would  sot  merely  demoralize  mankind,  it 
Ms  to  break  all  the  ligaments  of  society,  to 
kdva  that  m^yatarioos  oharm  which  attracts 
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individuals  to  the  nation,  and  to  inspire  in  its 
stead  a  repulsive  sense  of  shame  and  diwust 

What  is  patriotism  ?  Is  it  a  narrow  a&otion 
for  the  spot  where  a  man  was  bom  ?  Are  the 
very  clods  where  we  tread  entitled  to  this  ar- 
dent preference  becanse  they  are  greener  ?  No, 
sir,  this  is  not  the  character  of  the  virtue,  and  it 
soars  higher  for  its  obiect.  It  is  an  extended 
self-love,  mingling  with  all  the  eigoyments  of 
life,  and  twisting  itself  with  the  minutest  fila- 
ments of  the  heart  It  is  thus  we  obey  the 
laws  of  society,  because  they  are  the  laws  of 
virtue.  In  their  authority  we  see,  not  the  array 
of  force  and.  terror,  but  the  venerable  image  of 
our  country^s  honor.  £very  good  citizen  nuJLes 
that  honor  his  own,  and  cherishes  it  not  only 
as  precious,  but  as  sacred.  He  is  willing  to 
risk  his  life  in  its  defence,  and  is  conscious  that 
he  gains  protection  while  he  gives  it.  For, 
what  rights  of  a  citizen  will  be  deemed  invio- 
lable when  a  state  renounces  the  principles  that 
constitute  their  security?  Or  if  his  life  should 
not  be  uivaded,  what  would  its  enjoyments  be 
in  a  country  odious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  and 
dishonored  in  his  own?  Gould  he  look  with 
affection  and  veneration  to  such  a  country  as 
his  parent?  The  sense  of  having  one  would 
die  within  him;  he  would  blush  for  his  patriot- 
ism, if  he  retained  any,  and  justly,  for  it  would 
be  a  vice.  He  would  be  a  banished  man  in  his 
native  land. 

I  see  no  exception  to  the  respect  that  is  paid 
among  nations  to  the  law  of  good  faith.  If 
there  are  cases  in  this  enlightened  period  when 
it  is  violated,  there  are  none  when  it  is  decried. 
It  is  the  philosophy  of  politics,  the  religion  of 
governments.  It  is  observed  by  barbarians — 
a  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke,  or  a  string  of  beads, 
gives  not  merely  binding  force,  but  sanctity  to 
treaties.  Even  in  Algiers,  a  truce  may  be 
bought  for  money,  but  when  ratified,  even 
Algiers  is  too  wise,  or  too  just,  to  disown  and 
annul  its  obligation.  Thus  we  see,  neither  the 
ignorance  of  savages,  nor  the  principles  of  an 
association  for  piracy  and  rapine,  permit  a 
nation  to  despise  its  engagements.  If^  sir, 
there  could  be  a  resurrection  from  the  foot  of 
the  gallows,  if  the  victims  of  justice  could  live 
again,  collect  together  and  form  a  society,  they 
w^ould,  however  loath,  soon  find  themselves 
obliged  to  make  justice,  that  justice  under 
which  they  fell,  the  fundamental  law  of  their 
state.  They  would  perceive  it  was  their  in- 
terest to  moke  otliers  respect,  and  they  would 
therefore  soon  pay  some  respect  themselves  to 
the  obligations  of  good  faith. 

It  is  painful,  I  hope  it  is  superfluous,  to  make 
even  the  supposition,  that  America  should  fur- 
nish the  occasion  of  this  opprobrium.  No,  let 
me  not  even  imagine,  that  a  republican  govern- 
ment^ sprung,  as  our  own  is,  from  a  people 
enlightened  and  uncorrupted,  a  government 
whose  origin  is  right,  and  whose  daily  disci- 
pline is  duty,  can,  upon  solemn  debate,  make 
its  option  to  be  faithless— can  dare  to  act  what 
deapots  dare  not  avow,  what  our  own  example 
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evinces,  the  states  of  Barbarj.  are  nnsaspected 
of.  No,  let  me  rather  make  the  supposition, 
that  Great  Britain  refuses  to  execute  the  treaty, 
aiter  we  have  done  every  thing  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Is  there  any  language  of  reproach  pun- 
gent enough  to  express  your  commentary  on 
the  fact?  What  would  you  say,  or  rather, 
what  would  you  not  say?  Would  you  not  tell 
them,  wherever  an  Englishman  might  travel, 
shame  would  stick  to  him — ^he  would  disown 
his  country.  You  would  exclaim,  England, 
proud  of  your  wealth,  and  arrogant  in  the  pos- 
session of  power — blush  for  these  distinctions, 
which  become  the  vehicles  of  your  dishonor. 
Buch  a  nation  might  truly  say  to  corruption, 
thou  art  my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art 
my  mother  and  my  sister.  We  should  say  of  such 
a  race  of  men,  their  name  is  a  heavier  burden 
than  their  debt. 

I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  to  believe, 
that  the  consideration  I  have  suggested  requires 
the  aid  of  any  auxiliary.  But,  unfortunately, 
auxiliary  arguments  are  at  hand,  five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  probably  more,  on  the  score  of 
spoliations  committed  on  our  commerce,  depend 
upon  the  treaty.  The  treaty  offers  the  only 
prospect  of  indemnity.  Such  redress  is  promised 
as  the  merchants  place  some  confidence  in. 
Will  you  interpose  and  frustrate  that  hope, 
leaving  to  many  families  nothing  but  beggary 
and  despair?  It  is  a  smooth  proceeding  to<take 
a  vote  in  this  body :  it  takes  less  than  half  an 
hour  to  call  the  yeas  and  nays  and  reject  the 
treaty.  But  what  is  the  effect  of  it?  What, 
but  this :  the  very  men,  formerly  so  loud  for 
redress;  such  fierce  champions,  that  even  to 
ask  for  justice  was  too  mean  and  too  slow,  now 
turn  their  capricious  fury  upon  the  sufferers, 
and  say,  by  their  vote,  to  them  and  their  fami- 
lies, no  longer  eat  bread ;  petitioners,  go  home 
and  starve,  we  cannot  satisfy  your  wrongs  and 
our  resentments. 

Will  you  pay  the  sufferers  out  of  the  trea- 
sury ?  No.  The  answer  was  given  two  years 
ago,  and  appears  on  our  Journals.  Will  you 
give  them  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  to  pay 
Siemselves  by  force?  No,  that  is  war.  Besides, 
it  would  be  an  opportunity  for  those  who  have 
already  lost  much  to  lose  more.  Will  you  go 
to  war  to  avenge  their  injury  ?  If  you  do,  the 
war  will  leave  you  no  money  to  indenmify 
them.  If  it  should  be  unsuccessful,  you  will 
aggravate  existing  evils;  if  successful,  your 
enemy  will  have  no  treasure  left  to  give  our 
merchants :  the  first  losses  will  be  confounded 
with  much  greater  and  be  forgotten.  At  the 
end  of  a  war  there  must  be  a  negotiation, 
which  is  the  very  point  we  have  already  gained ; 
and  why  relinquish  it?  And  who  wiU  be  con- 
fident that  the  terms  of  the  negotiation,  after  a 
desolating  war,  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
another  House  of  Representatives  than  the 
treaty  before  us.  Members  and  opinions  may 
be  so  changed,  that  the  treaty  would  then  be 
rejected  for  being  what  the  present  majority 
■ttj  it  should  be.    Whether  we  shall  go  on 


making  treaties  and  refusing  to  execute  them, 
I  know  not.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  exerdse  the  tres^-making 
power  on  the  new  principles,  with  much  repu- 
tation or  advantage  to  the  coun^. 

The  refusal  of  me  posts,  (inevitable  if  we  re- 
ject the  treaty,)  is  a  measure  too  decisive  in  its 
nature  to  be  neutral  in  its  consequences.  From 
great  causes  we  are  to  look  for  great  effects. 
A  plain  and  obvious  one  will  be,  the  price  of 
the  western  lands  will  falL  Settlers  will  not 
choose  to  fix  their  habitation  on  a  field  of 
battle.  Those  who  talk  so  much  of  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  should  calculate  how 
deeply  it  would  be  affected  by  rejecting  the 
treaty;  how  vast  a  tract  of  wild  land  will 
almost  cease  to  be  property.  This  loss,  let  it 
be  observed,  will  fall  upon  a  fund  expressly 
devoted  to  sink  the  national  debt.  What,  then, 
are  we  called  upon  to  do  ?  However  the  form 
of  the  vote  and  the  protestations  of  many  may 
disguise  the  proceeding,  our  resolution  is  in 
substance,  and  it  deserves  to  wear  the  title  of  a 
resolution  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  western 
lands  and  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt 

Will  the  tendency  to  Indian  hostilities  be 
contested  by  any  one?  Experience  gives  the 
answer.  The  frontiers  were  scourged  with  war 
till  the  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  was  far 
advanced,  and  then  the  state  of  hostility  ceased. 
Perhaps  the  public  agents  of  both  nations  are 
innocent  of  fomenting  the  Indian  war,  and  per- 
haps they  are  not  We  ought  not,  however,  to 
expect  that  neighboring  nations,  highly  irritated 
against  each  other,  will  neglect  the  friendship 
of  the  savages ;  the  traders  will  gain  an  influ- 
ence and  will  abuse  it;  and  who  is  ignorant 
that  their  passions  are  easily  raised,  and  hardly 
restrained  from  violence  ?  Their  situation  will 
oblige  them  to  choose  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain,  in  case  the  treaty  should  be 
rejected.  They  will  not  be  our  friends,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  friends  of  our  enemies. 

But  am  I  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proving 
this  point?  Certainly  the  very  men  who 
charged  the  Indian  war  on  the  detention  of  the 
posts,  will  call  for  no  other  proof  than  the  re- 
cital of  their  own  speeches.  It  is  remembered 
with  what  emphasis,  with  what  acrimony,  they 
expatiated  on  the  burden  of  taxes,  and  the 
drain  of  blood  and  treasure  into  the  western 
country,  in  consequence  of  Britain's  holding  the 
posts.  Until  the  posts  are  restored,  they  ex- 
claimed, the  treasury  and  the  frontiers  must 
bleed. 

If  any,  against  all  these  proofs,  should  main- 
tain that  the  peace  with  the  Indians  will  be 
stable  without  the  posts,  to  them  I  will  urge 
anothc*  reply.  From  alignments  calculated  to 
produce  conviction,  I  will  appeal  directly  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  hear  me,  and  ask,  whether 
it  is  not  already  planted  t^ere?  I  resort 
especiaUy  to  the  convictions  of  the  western 
gentlemen,  whether,  supposing  no  posts  and  no 
treaty,  the  settlers  wm  remain  in  seonri^? 
Can  they  take  it  upon  them  to  aaj  that  an  In- 
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diin  peace,  under  these  dromnstanoeB,  will 
piore  firm  f  Ko,  rir,  it  will  not  be  peace,  bat 
a  iword :  it  will  be  no  better  than  a  lure  to 
draw  yictims  within  the  reach  of  the  toma- 
hawk. 

On  this  theme  my  emotions  are  nnntterable. 
If  I  could  find  words  for  them,  if  my  nowers 
bore  any  proportion  to  my  zeal,  I  woola  swell 
my  voice  to  snch  a  note  of  remonstrance,  it 
ahonld  reach  every  log-hoose  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. I  woYdd  say  to  the  inhabitants,  Wake 
from  your  false  secmity ;  your  cmel  dan^rs, 
yonr  more  cmel  apprehensions  are  soon  to  be 
renewed :  the  woonds,  yet  unhealed,  are  to  be 
torn  open  again;  in  the  day  time  yonr  path 
through  the  woods  will  be  ambo^ed ;  the 
iJarVriftag  of  midnight  will  glitter  with  the  blaze 
of  yonr  dwellings.  Ton  are  a  father — ^the  blood 
of  yonr  sons  shall  fatten  yonr  corn-fields :  yon 
are  a  mother — ^the  warwhoop  shall  wake  the 
deep  of  the  cradle. 

On  this  subject  you  need  not  suspect  any  de- 
ception on  your  feelings.  It  is  a  spectacle  of 
horror  which  cannot  be  overdrawn.  If  you 
have  natnre  in  yonr  hearts,  it  will  speak  a  lan- 
guage, compared  with  which  all  I  have  said  or 
can  say  will  be  poor  and  frigid. 

Will  it  be  whispered  that  the  treaty  has 
made  me  a  new  champion  for  the  protection  of 
the  fh>ntiers  ?  It  is  known  that  my  voice  as 
well  as  vote  have  been  uniformly  given  in  con- 
formity with  the  ideas  I  have  expressed.  Pro- 
tection is  the  right  of  the  frontiers ;  it  is  our 
doty  to  gjve  it 

Who  vnll  accuse  me  of  wandering  out  of  the 
aobject  f  Who  will  say  that  I  exaggerate  the 
tendencies  of  our  measures  ?  Will  any  one  an- 
swer by  a  sneer,  that  all  this  is  idle  preaching  ? 
Will  any  one  deny  that  we  are  bound,  and  I 
wonld  hope  to  good  purpose,  by  the  most  solemn 
sanctions  of  duty  for  tne  vote  we  give  ?  Are 
dcHBDota  alone  to  be  reproached  for  unfeeling  in- 
difi^renoe  to  the  tears  and  blood  of  their  sub- 
jects ?  Are  republicans  unresponsible  ?  Have 
the  principles,  on  which  you  ground  the  re- 
proach upon  cabinets  and  kings,  no  practical 
mflnMice,  no  binding  force  ?  Are  they  merely 
themes  of  idle  declamation,  introduced  to  deco- 
rate the  morality  of  a  newspaper  essay,  or  to 
famish  pretty  topics  of  harangue  from  the  win- 
dows of  that  Stale-house  ?  I  trust  it  is  neither 
too  presnmptuous  nor  too  late  to  ask :  Can  you 
pot  the  dearest  interests  of  society  at  risk  with- 
out guilt  and  without  remorse  ? 

It  is  vain  to  offer  as  an  excuse,  that  public 
men  are  not  to  be  reproached  for  the  evils  that 
may  happen  to  ensue  firom  their  measures. 
This  is  yerj  frne,  where  they  are  unforeseen 
or  ineviti^fe.  Those  I  have  depicted  are  not 
imf<veseen ;  they  are  so  far  from  inevitable,  we 
are  going  to  bring  them  into  being  by  our  vote. 
We  diooee  Ae  oonseonenoes,  and  become  as 
justly  answerable  for  uiem  as  for  the  measure 
that  we  know  will  prodooe  them. 

By  r^ecting  the  posta^  we  light  the  savage 
fifM^  we  bbid  tbe  TiotiDab  This  day  we  under- 


take to  render  aocoant  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans whom  our  decision  will  make,  to  the 
wretches  that  will  be  roasted  at  the  stake,  to 
our  country,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  too  serious 
to  say.  to  conscience  and  to  God.  We  are  an- 
swerable, and  if  duty  be  any  thing  more  than 
a  word  of  imposture,  if  conscience  be  not  a  bug- 
bear, we  are  preparing  to  make  ourselves  as 
wretched  as  our  country. 

There  is  no  mistake  in  this  case,  there  can 
be  none.  Experience  has  already  been  the  pro- 
fit of  events,  and  the  cries  of  our  future  victims 
have  already  reached  us.  The  western  inhab- 
itants are  not  a  silent  and  uncomplaining 
sacrifice.  The  voice  of  humanity  issues  from 
the  shade  of  their  wilderness.  It  exclaims,  that 
while  one  hand  is  held  up  to  reject  this  treaty, 
the  other  grasps  a  tomahawk.  It  summons  our 
imagination  to  the  scenes  that  will  open.  It  is 
no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive, 
that  events  so  near  are  fdready  begun.  I  can 
fancy  that  I  listen  to  the  yells  of  savage  ven- 
geance, and  the  shrieks  of  torture.  Already 
they  seem  to  sigh  in  the  west  wind — ^already 
they  mingle  with  every  echo  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  prudence  to  be  inatten- 
tive to  the  tendencies  of  measures.  Where 
there  is  any  ground  to  fear  that  these  will  be 
pernicious,  wisdom  and  duty  forbid  that  we 
should  underrate  them.  If  we  reject  the  treaty, 
will  our  peace  be  as  safe  as  if  we  executed  it 
with  good  faith  ?  I  do  honor  to  the  intrepid 
spirit  of  those  who  say  it  will.  It  was  formerly 
understood  to  constitute  the  excellence  of  a 
man^s  faith  to  believe  without  evidence  and 
against  it 

But  as  opinions  on  this  article  are  changed, 
and  we  are  called  to  act  for  our  country,  it  be- 
comes us  to  explore  the  dangers  that  will  at- 
tend its  peace,  and  to  avoid  them  if  we  can. 

Few  of  us  here,  and  fewer  still  In  proportion 
of  our  constituents,  will  doubt,  that,  by  reject- 
ing, all  those  dangers  will  be  aggravated. 

The  idea  of  war  is  treated  as  a  bugbear. 
This  levity  is  at  least  unseasonable,  and  most 
of  all  unbecoming  some  who  resort  to  it. 

Who  has  forgotten  the  philippics  of  1794? 
The  cry  then  was  reparation — no  envoy — no 
treaty — no  tedious  delays.  Now,  it  seems,  the 
passion  subsides,  or  at  least  the  hurry  to  satisfy 
it.  Great  Britain,  say  they,  will  not  wage  war 
upon  us. 

In  1794,  it  was  urged  by  those,  who  now  say, 
no  war,  that  if  we  built  frigates,  or  resisted  the 
piracies  of  Algiers,  we  could  not  expect  peace. 
Now  they  give  excellent  comfort  truly.  Great 
Britain  has  seized  our  vessels  and  cargoes  to 
the  amount  of  millions ;  she  holds  the  posts ; 
she  interrupts  our  trade,  say  they,  as  a  neutral 
nation ;  and  these  gentlemen,  formerly  so  tierce 
for  redress,  assure  us,  in  terms  of  the  sweetest 
consolation,  Great  Britain  will  bear  all  this 
patiently.  But  let  me  ask  the  late  champions 
of  our  rights,  wiU  our  nation  bear  it?  Let 
others  ez^t  because  the  aggressor  will  let  our 
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wrongs  deep  for  erer.  IHU  it  add.  H  is  m j 
dvty  to  ask,  to  the  patience  and  quiet  of  our 
eitiiensto  see  their  rights  abandoned!  Will 
not  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes,  so  long 
patronised  bj  the  goTemment,  now  in  the  orisis 
of  their  being  reuixed,  eonvert  all  their  pas- 
sions into  tary  and  despair  t 

Are  the  posts  to  renudn  for  ever  in  the  pos- 
session of  (ireat  Britain  t  Let  those  who  reject 
them,  when  the  treaty  offers  them  to  our  hands, 
saj,  if  thej  choose,  ihej  are  of  no  importance. 
If  thej  are,  will  thej  take  them  bj  force? 
The  argument  I  am  nrging,  would  then  come 
to  a  poGit.  To  nse  force  is  war.  To  talk  of 
treaty  again  is  too  absord.  Posts  and  redress 
most  come  from  Tolontary  good  will,  treatj 
or  war. 

The  conclusion  is  plain,  if  the  state  of  peace 
shall  continue,  so  wul  the  British  possession  of 
the  posts. 

Look  again  at  this  state  of  things.  On  the 
sea-coast,  vast  losses  uncompensated:  on  the 
frontier,  Indian  war,  actual  encroachment  on 
our  territory :  every  where  discontent — ^resent- 
ments tenfold  more  fierce  because  they  will  be 
impotent  and  hxmibled :  national  scorn  and 
abasement 

The  disputes  of  the  old  treaty  of  1788,  being 
left  to  rankle,  will  reyive  the  almost  extin- 
guished animosities  of  that  period.  Wars,  in 
all  countries,  and  most  of  all  in  such  as  are  free, 
arise  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  public  feel- 
ings. The  despotism  of  Turkey  is  often  obliged 
by  clamor,  to  unsheathe  the  sword.  War  might 
perhaps  be  delayed,  but  could  not  be  preyented. 
The  causes  of  it  would  remain,  would  be  aggra- 
vated, would  be  multiplied,  and  soon  become 
intolerable.  More  captures,  more  impressments 
would  swell  the  list  of  our  wrongs,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  our  rage.  I  make  no  caJculation  of  the 
arts  of  those,  whose  employment  it  has  been, 
on  former  occasions,  to  fan  the  fire.  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  foreign  money  and  emissaries  that 
might  foment  the  spirit  of  hostility,  because  the 
state  of  things  will  naturally  run  to  violence. 
With  less  than  their  former  exertion,  they 
would  be  successful. 

Will  our  government  be  able  to  temper  and 
restrain  the  turbulence  of  such  a  crisis  ?  The 
government,  alas,  will  be  in  no  capacity  to  gov- 
ern, A  divided  people — ^and  divided  councils ! 
Shall  we  cherish  the  spirit  of  peace,  or  show 
the  energies  of  war  ?  8hall  we  make  our  ad- 
versary afraid  of  our  strength,  or  dispose  him, 
by  the  measures  of  resentment  and  broken 
faith,  to  respect  our  rights?  Do  gentlemen 
rely  on  the  state  of  peace  because  both  nations 
wiU  be  worse  disposed  to  keep  it ;  because  in- 

Sries,  and  insults  still  harder  to  endure,  will 
mutually  offered  ? 

Such  a  state  of  things  will  exist,  if  we  should 
long  avoid  war,  as  will  be  worse  than  war. 
Peace  without  security,  accumulation  of  injury 
without  redress,  or  the  hope  of  it,  resentment 
against  the  aggressor,  contempt  for  ourselves, 
inleitine  discord  and  anarchy.    Worse  than 


this  need  not  be  apprehended,  for  if  worse  ooold 
happen,  anarchy  would  bring  it  Is  this  the* 
peaccL  gentlemen  undertake  with  such  fearieas 
confiaenoe  to  maintain  t  is  this  the  station  of 
American  dignity,  which  the  high-spirited 
champions  of  our  national  independence  and 
honor  could  endure— nay,  which  they  are 
anxious  and  almost  violent  to  seize  for  the 
country?  What  is  there  in  the  treaty,  that 
could  humble  us  so  low  ?  Are  they  the  men 
to  swallow  their  resentments,  who  so  lately 
were  choking  with  them?  If  in  the  case  con- 
templated by  them,  it  should  be  peace,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  it  ought  not  to  be 
peace. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  prospect  of  the  in- 
terior state  of  the  country,  to  encourage  us  to 
aggravate  the  dangers  of  a  war?  Would  not 
the  shock  of  that  evil  produce  another,  and 
shake  down  the  feeble  and  then  unbraced 
structure  of  our  government?  Is  this  a  dn- 
mera  ?  Is  it  going  off  the  ground  of  matter  of 
fact  to  say,  the  rejection  of  the  appropriata<»L 

Proceeds  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  civil  war  of  the 
epartments?  Two  branches  have  ratified  a 
treaty,  and  we  are  going  to  set  it  aside.  How 
is  this  disorder  in  the  machine  to  be  rectified? 
While  it  exists,  its  movements  must  stop,  and 
when  we  talk  of  a  remedy,  is  that  any  other 
than  the  formidable  one  of  a  revolutionary  in- 
terposition of  the  people?  And  is  this,  in  the 
juogment  even  of  my  opposers,  to  execute,  to 
preserve  the  constitution  and  the  public  order? 
is  this  the  state  of  hazard,  if  not  of  convulsion, 
which  they  can  have  the  courage  to  contem- 
plate and  to  brave,  or  beyond  which  thdr 
penetration  can  reach  and  see  the  issue  ?  They 
seem  to  believe,  and  they  act  as  if  they  believed, 
that  our  union,  our  peace,  our  liberty  are  in- 
vulnerable and  immortal — as  if  our  happy  state 
was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  our  diiraensions, 
and  that  we  are  not  capable  of  falling  from  it 
by  our  unworthiness.  Some- of  them  have  no 
doubt  better  nerves  and  better  discernment 
than  mine.  They  can  see  the  bright  aspects 
and  happy  consequences  of  all  this  array  of 
horrors.  They  can  see  intestine  discords,  our 
government  disorganized,  our  wrongs  aggra- 
vated, multiplied  and  unredressed,  peace  with 
dishonor,  or  war  without  justice,  union,  or  re- 
sources, in  ^^  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philos- 
ophy." 

But  whatever  they  may  anticipate  as  the 
nQxt  measure  of  prudence  and  safety,  they 
have  explained  notning  to  the  House.  Alter 
rejecting  the  treaty,  what  is  to  be  the  next 
step  ?  They  must  have  foreseen  what  ought  to 
be  done,  they  have  doubtless  resolved  what  to 
propose.  Why,  then,  are  they  silent?  Dare 
they  not  avow  their  plan  of  conduct,  or  do 
they  wait  till  our  progress  towards  confusion 
shall  guide  them  in  forming  it? 

Let  me  cheer  the  mind,  weary,  no  doubt,  and 
ready  to  despond  on  this  prospect,  by  present- 
ing another,  which  it  is  yet  in  our  power  to 
realize.    Is  it  possible  for  a  real  American  to 
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lok  at  the  TOtMperi^  of  thii  oountry  without 
dMure  for  its  oontiiiiuuioeL  without  some  re- 


peet  for '  the  measures  which,  menj  will  sa j. 
ffodnced,  and  aD  will  confess,  have  presenred  it? 
ini  he  not  feel  some  dread  that  a  change  of 
jitem  will  reverse  the  scene?  The  well- 
[leunded  fears  of  oar  citizens  in  1794,  were 
WDOved  bj  the  treaty,  but  are  not  forgotten. 
Rien  thej  deemed  war  nearly  inevitable,  and 
ronld  not  this  adjustment  have  been  consider- 
nL  at  that  day,  as  a  happy  escape  from  the 
wnmtyt  The  great  interast  and  the  general 
Wre  of  our  people,  was  to  e^joy  the  advan- 
ces of  neutrality.  This  instrument,  however 
inirepresented,  affords  America  that  inesti- 
sable  security.  The  causes  of  our  disputes  are 
ither  cut  np  by  the  roots,  or  referred  to  a  new 
Mgotiation  after  the  end  of  the  European  war. 
tSm  was  gaining  every  thing,  because  it  con- 
Imed  our  neutrality,  by  which  our  citiiens  are 
■iBing  every  thing.  This  alone  would  Justify 
M  engagements  of  the  government  For, 
iteii  une  fiery  vapors  of  the  war  lowered  in 
he  fkirta  of  our  norizon,  all  our  wishes  were 
moeatred  in  this  one,  that  we  might  escwe 
]ia  deacdation  of  the  storm.  This  treatv,  like 
ininbow  on  the  edge  of  the  doud,  marked  to 
Mr  eyes  the  space  where  it  was  raging,  and  af- 
Med,  at  the  same  time,  the  sure  prognostic  of 
ttr  weather.  If  we  r^ect  it,  the  vivid  colors 
viD  grow  pale,  it  will  be  a  baleful  meteor,  por- 
iading  tempest  and  war. 

Let  us  not  hesitate,  then,  to  agree  to  the  ap- 
■Dpriataon  to  carry  it  into  faitMnl  execution, 
tins  we  shall  save  the  fiuth  of  our  nation,  se- 
■M  its  peace,  and  diflbse  the  spirit  of  confi- 
Inee  and  enterprise,  that  will  augment  its 
mperi^.  The  prosress  of  wealth  and  im- 
iiifreiBeat  is  wondenul,  and  some  will  think, 
ioe  r^rfd.  The  field  for  exertion  is  fruitfiil  and 
nui^  and  if  peace  and  gpod  government  should 
Is  preeerveoy  the  acquisitions  of  our  citizens 


are  not  so  pleasing  as  the  proofk  of  their  indo^ 
trv,  as  the  instruments  of  their  ftiture  sneoeii. 
The  rewards  of  exertion  go  to  augment  ita 
power.  Profit  is  every  hour  becoming  capitd. 
The  vast  crop  of  our  neutrality  is  all  seed- 
wheat,  and  is  sown  again  to  swell,  almost  be- 
yond calculation,  the  ftiture  harvest  of  pros- 
perity. And  in  this  progress,  what  seems  to 
be  fiction  is  found  to  fall  short  of  experience. 

I  rose  to  speak  under  impressions  that  I 
would  have  resisted  if  I  could.  Those  who 
see  me  will  believe,  that  the  reduced  state  of 
my  health  has  unfitted  me,  almost  equally,  fbr 
much  exertion  of  body  or  mind.  Unprepared 
for  debate,  by  carefhl  reflection  in  my  retire- 
ment, or  by  long  attention  here,  I  thought  the 
resolution  I  had  taken  to  sit  silent,  was  im- 
posed by  necessity,  and  would  cost  me  no  eflfort 
to  maintain.  Witii  a  mind  thus  vacant  of  ideas, 
and  sinking,  as  I  really  am,  under  a  sense  oc 
weakness,  I  imagined  the  very  desire  of  speak- 
ing was  extinguished  by  the  persuasion  tnat  I 
hSl  nothing  to  say.  Tet  when  I  come  to  the 
moment  of  deciding  the  vote,  I  start  back  with 
dread  from  the  edge  of  the  pit  into  which  we 
are  plunging.  In  my  view,  even  the  minutes  I 
have  spent  in  expostulation  have  their  value, 
because  they  protract  the  crisis,  and  the  short 
period  iu  which  alone  we  may  resolve  to  ee- 

T)  it. 
have  thus  been  led  by  my  feelings  to  n>eak 
more  at  length  than  I  had  intended.  Yet  I 
have,  perhi^>8,  as  littie  personal  interest  in  the 
event  as  any  one  here.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
member  who  will  not  think  his  chance  to  be 
a  witness  of  the  consequences  greater  than 
mine.  I^  however,  the  vote  should  pass  to 
reject,  and  a  spirit  should  rise,  as  it  will,  with 
the  public  disorders,  to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded,  even  I,  slender  and  almost  broken 
as  my  hold  upon  life  is,  may  outlive  the  govern- 
ment and  constitution  of  my  country. 


JOHN  RUTLEDGE. 

Abottt  the  year  17S5,  Doctor  John  Rntledge  and  his  brother  aniTed  in  Soath  Carolina,  where 
the  J  commenced  the  practice  of  their  professions ;  one  as  a  ph  jsician,  the  other  as  a  counsellor 
•and  advocate  at  law.  Dr.  Rntledge  was  married  to  Miss  Hext,  who  in  the  fifteenth  jear  of  her 
age  gave  birth  to  the  illnstrions  subject  of  this  memoir.  Shortly  after  this  period  Doctor  But- 
ledge  died,  and  the  jonng  child  was  left  to  the  sole  guardianship  of  its  mother.  Pursoing  hit 
elementary  studies  under  the  superrision  of  one  of  the  most  efScient  and  successful  of  South 
Gorolina^s  early  instructors,  and  after  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  classics,  Mr.  Rutledge 
entered  the  law  office  of  James  Parsons.  Soon  after  he  went  to  England  and  studied  in  the 
Temple,  from  which  place  he  returned  to  Charleston  in  1761,  and  commenced  practice.  One 
of  the  first  causes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  originated  his  reputation  as  an  orator  and  a  pleader 
of  extraordinary  talent  Instead  of  rising  gradually  to  the  foremost  position  in  his  profeseiozi, 
he  burst  forth  at  once  the  able  lawyer  and  the  accomplished  orator.  His  professional  engage- 
ments became  numerous,  and  the  client  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his  aeryioes,  was 
thought  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  gain  his  cause. 

In  the  controversy  during  the  year  1764,  consequent  upon  the  refusal  of  Goyemor  Boone  to 
administer  to  Christopher  Gadsden*  the  oaths  usual  in  instailling  members  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, Mr.  Rutledge  took  a  decided  stand  against  that  '*  assumption  of  power,"  and  in  an  elo- 
quent appeal,  roused  the  Assembly  and  the  people  to  resist  all  interferences  of  royal  governors. 
In  this  resistance  ^*  Rutledge  kindled  a  spark  which  has  never  since  been  extinguished."  The 
proposition  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  at  the  time  of  the  stamp  act  excitement,  to  the 
assemblies  of  the  difierent  provinces,  to  meet  for  consultation  ^^on  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  colonies,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the 
acts  of  Parliament,"  was  warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  Rutledge,  and  in  1765  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  first  Congress  at  New  York.  In  this  assembly,  wherein  was  generated  the  spirit  of  union, 
and  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  Mr.  Rutledge  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  the  force 
of  his  reasoning  as  by  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence.  The  delegates  from  the  other  provinces 
were  astonished  at  the  young  rhetorician,  and  the  impressions  he  left  on  their  minds  produced  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  colony  from  which  he  came. 

Of  the  Congress  which  convened  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  Mr.  Rutledge  was  a  member. 
Previous  to  his  election  to  this  assembly,  there  was  much  difierence  of  opinion  expressed  by 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  pledges  which  were  to  be  made 
by  that  province  to  the  Bostonians,  and  a  proposition  was  offered  to  instruct  the  delegates  how 
far  to  support  them.  This  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Rntledge  in  an  eloquent  and  masterly 
speech,  demonstrating  that  any  thing  less  than  unlimited  powers  would  be  unequal  to  the  crisis. 
In  this  effort  he  was  successful.  The  delegates  were  invested  with  full  authority  to  concur  in 
whatever  course  they  should  think  expedient,  and  their  subsequent  conduct  fbUy  justified  the 


•  Ohrlstopb«r  Gftdaden  wm  bora  in  Cbariorton,  in  1TS4    He  wm  ednwted  in  Engliad,  whm  1m  bMsme  noMmpUihed 
in  the  learaed  langaagMw    H«  ntoned  to  AnMrioa  nt  th«  age  of  aixtoen,  and  ontorad  tbo  oosaUi^'-lumM  of  n  imn»»»*»»*  in 
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confidence  reposed  in  them.  Mr.  Rntledge  remained  in  Congress  until  1T76,  when  he  returned 
to  Charleston  and  was  elected  President  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Sonth  Carolina,  under  the 
republican  constitution  established  bj  the  people  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March  of  that  year. 
On  the  third  of  April  following,  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assemblj  presented  a 
joint  address  to  President  Rntledge,  in  which  thej  set  forth  their  reasons  for  assuming  the  pow- 
ers of  government.  ^^When  we  reflect,*'  sdd  they,  "upon  the  unprovoked,  cruel,  and  accumu- 
lated oppresdons  under  which  America  in  general,  and  this  colonj  in  particular,  has  long  con- 
tinued ;  oppressions  which,  gradually  increasing  in  ii\justice  and  violence,  are  now,  by  inexorable 
tyranny,  perpetrated  against  the  United  Colonies,  under  the  various  forms  of  robbery,  conflagra- 
tions, massacre,  breach  of  public  faith,  and  open  war;  conscious  of  our  natural  and  unalienable 
rights  and  determined  to  make  every  effort  in  our  power  to  retain  them,  we  see  your  Excel- 
lency's elevation  from  the  midst  of  us,  to  govern  this  country,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
outrages. 

'*  By  the  suffrages  of  a  firee  people,  sir,  you  have  been  chosen  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, an  event  as  honorable  to  yourself  as  beneficial  to  the  public.  We  firmly  trust  that  you 
will  make  the  constitution  the  great  rule  of  your  conduct;  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  we 
do  assure  your  Excellency  that,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  under  that  constitution  which 
looks  forward  to  an  accommodation  with  Great  Britain,  (an  event  which,  though  traduced  and 
treated  as  rebels,  we  still  earnestly  desire,)  we  will  support  you  with  our  lives  and  fortunes.^' 

President  Rutledge*s  answer  to  this  firm  and  decisive  address,  evinces  a  spirit  of  the  loftiest 
patriotism  and  self-sacrifice.  **  My  most  cordial  thanks  are  due,"  says  he,  *^  and  I  request  that 
you  will  accept  them,  for  this  solemn  engagement  of  support,  in  discharging  the  duty  of  the 
honorable  station  to  which,  by  your  favor,  I  have  been  elected. 

*'  Be  persuaded,  that  no  man  would  embrace  a  just  and  equitable  accommodation  with  Qreat 
Britain  more  gladly  than  myself;  but,  until  so  desirable  an  object  can  be  obtained,  the  defence 
of  my  country,  and  preservation  of  that  constitution  which,  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
rights,  and  a  laudable  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  you  have  so  wisely  framed,  shall 
engross  my  whole  attention.  To  this  country  I  owe  ail  that  is  dear  and  valuable,  and  would,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  sacrifice  every  temporal  felicity  to  establish  and  perpetuate  her  freedom.*' 

From  this  time  he  employed  himself  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  particularly 
in  preparing  for  her  defence  against  an  expected  invasion  by  the  British.  Late  in  June  (1776), 
General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  a  powerful  fieet  and  army,  attempted 
the  reduction  of  Charleston.  After  an  engagement  of  over  ten  hours  with  the  Americans,  in 
the  fort  on  Sullivan^s  Island,  they  were  repulsed.  On  this  occasion  President  Rutledge  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  his  country.  Qeneral  Lee,  who  commanded  the  continental  troops, 
pronounced  Sullivan's  Island  to  be  a  "  slaughter  pen,'*  and  was  disposed  to  give  orders  for  its 
evacuation.  To  prevent  this  unwise  course,  the  following  laconic  note  was  sent  to  General 
Mooltrie,  a  short  time  before  the  attack  was  made  by  the  British :  *^  General  Lee  wislies  you  to 
evacuate  the  fort  You  wiU  not  without  an  order  from  me.  I  would  sooner  cat  off  my  hand 
than  write  one. — J.  Rutlkdob.'' 

In  March,  1778,  President  Rutledge  resigned  his  office,  and  was  soon  after  elected  Governor, 


FkllBd«Ii»iU*,  in  which  porttSon  he  rwn>iii»d  vntU  h«  wm  twentj-one  jtan  of  tge.    He  then  went  to  England,  end  on  his 
letoni  en^iged  in  inerc«ntUe  ponaiti  in  Cherleaton. 

Mr.  Gediden  wee  one  of  the  earlieat  <4>ponents  of  Greet  Britain  in  Sooth  Carolina,  and,  es  the  roTolntion  adranoed,  waa 
Otte  of  ite  flrmeat  inpporten.  Thia  etreometanoe  eaoeed  the  reiVisal  of  Oor.  Boone  to  qoallfy  him  for  hie  poeitlon  in  tha 
wmtaMf.  He  wee  a  delegate  in  the  fliat  Gonttnental  Congreee  in  1774,  and  hie  name  is  attached  to  the  Am^^ean  Atio- 
diaHan  agreed  to  by  that  body.  In  1775  he  wes  elected  senior  oolonel  and  commandant  of  three  South  Carolina  regiments, 
•Dd  wss  rabeeqaently  made  a  brigadier.  He  wss  In  the  engagement  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1776.  Ue  was  one  of  tha 
flam  II  of  the  Constttntion  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  in  1778.  He  resigned  his  commission  In  1779,  and  when  Charleston 
was  taken  by  CUnton,  In  ITOO,  he  was  Uentenant-gOTemor ;  ss  such,  he  signed  the  capitnlatlon.  Three  months  afterward 
ha  was  taken,  with  others,  and  eest  into  tha  loathsome  prison  at  Bt  Angustine.  There  he  sulTered  for  eleren  months,  nntil 
STiihsryd  in  Jane,  1781,  when  he  sailed  to  Philadelphia  with  other  prisoners.  He  returned  to  Charleston,  and  wss  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  eonTened  at  Jsdcsonbarg  In  the  winter  of  1781  He  opposed  the  oonflseatlon  of  the  property  of  tha 
lafribta,  aad  tlMreby  won  their  esteem.  He  wss  elected  goremor  of  the  State  In  178S,  but  declined  the  honor,  and  want 
Ilia  Iha  rettrasnaBt  of  ptivata  Vh,   Ha  died  oa  the  twanty-alghth  of  August,  IQKO,  at  the  i^  of  eighty -one  yaan^ 
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mder  a  n«w  eonstitntSon.  His  exer^ni  in  this  position  wen  untiring  and  important.  On  tha 
tarmination  of  his  ezecotiva  daties  in  1788,  ha  was  elaotad  to  Ck>ngr8ss,  whera  he  remained 
nntil  the  next  jear.  ^^  In  this  period,**  says  Dr.  Ramsaj,  "  he  was  cslled  npon  to  perform  an  extra- 
ordinary datj.  The  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis,  in  October,  1781,  seemed  to  paralyse  the 
exertions  of  the  States.  Thinking  the  war  and  all  its  dangers  past^  thej  no  longer  acted  with 
suitable  vigor.  Congress,  fearing  that  this  state  of  afEkirs  would  encourage  Great  Britain  to 
recommence  hostilities,  sent  deputations  of  their  members  to  arouse  the  States  to  a  sense  ol 
their  danger  and  'duty.  On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1782,  John  Rutledge  and  Geotga 
Clymer*  were  sent  in  this  capacity,  and  instructed  *  to  make  such  representations  to  the  sereral 
States  southward  of  Philadelphia,  as  were  best  adapted  to  their  respective  circumstances  and 
the  present  situation  of  public  affairs,  as  might  induce  them  to  carry  the  requisitions  of  Gongresi 
into  effect  with  the  greatost  dispatch.*  They  were  permitted  to  make  a  personal  address  to  tiia 
Virginia  Assembly.  In  the  execution  of  this  duty,  Mr.  Rutledge  drew  such  a  picture  o^  tiia 
United  States,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  they  weVe  exposed  by  the  backwardness  of  the  par« 
ticnlar  States  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  Congress,  as  produced  a  very  beneficial  eifeot 
The  orator  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  ability,  that  the  Virginians,  who,  not  without  reason, 
are  proud  of  their  statesmen  and  orators,  began  to  doubt  whether  their  Patrick  Henry  or  tha 
Carolina  Rutledge  was  the  most  accomplished  speaker."  Shortly  after  this  period,  Mr.  BntMgt 
was  appointed  Minister  from  the  United  States  to  Holland,  but  declined  the  office.  In  the  year 
1784  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  South  Carolina,  and  afWwards  was 
appointed,  by  President  Washington,  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slafee% 
in  which  office  he  remained  until  1791,  when  he  was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  his  native  States 
In  the  several  public  stations  to  which  Judge  Rutledge  was  elevated,  he  displayed  the  greatest 
ability  and  the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship.  He  died  in  July,  1800.  ^*  While  Massachu- 
setts boasts  of  her  John  Adams,**  says  Dr.  Ramsay — "  Connecticut  of  her  Ellsworth — New  Toik 
of  her  Jay — ^Pennsylvania  of  her  Wilson — ^Delaware  of  her  Bayard — Virginia  of  her  Heniy— 
South  Carolina  rests  her  claims  on  the  talents  and  eloquence  of  John  Rutledge.** 


•  •• 


SPEECH  TO  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  ASSEMBLY. 

This  speech  was  delivered  by  President  Rut-       Honobablb  GKNTLnoEV  ot  ths  LBoisLAnTB 

ledge,  to  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Oounoii^— Mb.  Spiakxb  and  GaNTLXifxir  of  tbi 

As^mUr  of  South  C«^ln^  at  Ch«le^n,  on  SSiio^tHS^e'r; efthS  ttSh'thT.SS 

the  eleventh  of  April,  1776.  of  the  year  rendered  your  sitting  very  ineon- 

venient,  your  private  concerns,  nhich  must 

•  Oeorg«  ciymer  wm  born  at  PhikdeiphiA,  la  1T89.  He  have  suffered  greatly  by  your  long  and  dose 

WM  Among  th6  first  to  resut  the  oppreaeon  of  his  ooantry,  application,  in  the  late  Congress,  to  the  aflhiifl 

ttd  proeUim  to  his  fcUow-dtUens  the  principles  of  Uberty.  of  the  colony,  requiring  your  presence  in  the 

Ib  1778  he  opposed  the  sale  of  tea  sent  out  by  the  British  county,  yet  Continuing  to  prefer  the  publio  weil 

lorernment    In  1776  he  becsine  one  of  the  first  continents!  ^  ^g^  ^^  retirement,  you  have  been  busflv 

tmsoren^  and  wss  rery  efllclent  in  raising  Ainds  and  sup-  engaged  in  framing  SUch  laws  as  OUr  pecollff 

pUes  tor  the  army.    As  •  member  of  the  Continental  Con-  circumstances  reulered  absolutely  necCSMny  tO 

cress,  in  the  next  year  he  signed  the  DeolaraUon  of  Inde-  v_   -v««-*wi   v..«.«rv.A  »^«.  ^ax^^,^^^.^      tw  Li— 

^ce.     With  Lbert  Zris  he  cooperated  in  the  ^J^  }^J^  T'lL^T^I^'^     ^*^^ 

Mtablishment  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.    Alter  th.  ^^""^  "^7  »«^°/  ^  *^^°^  ^  P«»™«  ^O^^  « 

adoption  of  the  Federal  ConsUtntion,  he  was  again  a  member  ^O^  a®8irous  01  a  recess.  ,^   ^       ^ 

«r  Congress.    In  179«  he  was  sent  to  Oeorgia,  to  negotiate  ,  ^^  "^  E?^^*.^*^?^*?™^  ^*?  has  beoi 

with  Hawkins  and  Pickens  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  and  ***®^  '^'  ™  felthful  discharge  of  my  duty ; 

OTMk  Indians.    He  was  afterwards  the  president  of  th«  ^n  yours,  a  solemn  assurance  has  been  given  to 

PhUadelpUa  bank,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arti.    In  B^PPOrt  me  therein.     Thus,  a  public  compact 

ih«  Tarioos  stations  be  filled,  he  was  remarkable  tor  the  between  US  Stands  recorded.    Tou  may  resi 

pWMtaal  and  oonsdentkras  diaehaiga  of  duty.    He  died  on  assured   that  I  shall   keep   this  oath   ever  in 

tha  twanty-thiid  of  Jaavaiy,  1811;  at  MoniariiK  Bvoki  mind— the  constitution  shall  be  the  invariaUa 

Oauty,  FauL  rule  of  my  oonduot— my  ears  ahall  be  always 
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•pn  to  Hie  eompIaintB  of  the  ii^iired,  Joitioe, 
fa  mttejf  ihalL  neither  be  denied,  or  delayed. 
Oor  laws  a^  reUgion,  end  the  liberties  of 
America,  shall  be  maintained  and  defended,  to 
tht  ntmost  of  mj  power.  I  repose  the  most 
psrfeet  eonfideBoe  in  yonr  engagement 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  entreat  that  yon 
wfll,  in  Tonr  several  parishes  and  districts,  nse 
yoor  inflnenoe  and  anthorit j  to  keep  peace  and 
good  order,  ttid  procnre  s^ot  obsenrance  of^ 
md  readj  obedienoe  to  the  law.  If  any  per-, 
ana  therein  are  still  strangers  to  the  nature 
ud  merits  of  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
md  the  coloniea,  yon  will  explain  it  to  them 
My,  and  teaoh  them,  if  they  are  so  unfortunate 
M  not  to  know  their  inherent  rights.  Prove  to 
tbem,  that  the  privileges  of  being  tried  by  a 
jsry  of  the  vidnage,  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ties and  witnesses ;  of  being  taxed  only  with 
tiieir  own  consent,  given  by  their  representa- 
tifeS|  freely  chosen  by,  and  sharing  the  bur- 
with  themselves,    not  for  the 
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ignmllring  a  rapacious  minister,  and  his  de- 
pendent fivorites,  and  for  corrupting  the  people, 
ad  sabverting  their  liberties,  but  for  such  wise 
ad  talatary  purposes,  as  tbey  themselves  ap- 
wove;  and  of  having  their  internal  polity  regu- 
■ted,  only  by  laws  consented  to  by  competent 
Jvdges  of  what  is  best  adapted  to  their  situa^ 
tion  and  circumstances,  equally  bound  too  by 
tiiose  laws,  are  inestimable,  and  derived  from 
tiiat  oonstitntion,  which  is  the  birth-right  of 
the  poorest  man,  and  the  best  inheritance  of 
the  most  wealthy.  Relate  to  them  the  various, 
ugust  and  cruel  statutes,  which  the  British 
psriiament,  claiming  a  right  to  make  laws  for 
binding  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
hare  enacted ;  and  the  many  sanguinary  mea- 
lares  which  have  been,  and  are  daily  pursued 
md  threatened,  to  wrest  from  them  those  in- 
Tslnable  benefits,  and  to  enforce  such  an  un- 
Iknited  and  destructive  claim.  To  the  most 
iDsrate  it  must  appear,  that  no  power  on  earth 
saa,  of  righ^  depnve  them  of  the  hardly  earned 
fridlB  of  their  honest  industry,  toil  and  labor — 
•fen  to  them,  the  impious  attempt  to  prevent 
aaaj  tliotMands  from  usina  the  means  of  sub- 
lirtsnffie  provided  fSor  man  by  the  bounty  of  his 
Ositor,  and  to  compel  them,  by  famine,  to 
smeoder  their  rights,  win  seem  to  call  for 
Difiae  vengeance.  The  endeavors,  by  deceit 
Old  bribery,  to  engage  barbarous  nations  to 
Ume  their  hands  in  the  innocent  blood  of 
hilptosi  women  and  dtildren;  and  the  attempts 
Vftir  but  fUae  promises,  to  make  ignorant 
(ionnstioi   anbierneat  to  the  nniet  wicked 


purposes,  are  acts  at  which  humanity  must 
revolt. 

Show  your  constituents,  then,  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  which  there  was  lor  establishing 
some  mode  of  government  in  this  colony ;  the 
benefits  of  that,  which  a  full  and  free  repre- 
sentation has  established ;  and  that  tJie  consent 
of  the  people  is  the  origin,  and  their  happiness 
the  end  of  government.  Remove  the  appre- 
hensions with  which  honest  and  well-meaning, 
but  weak  and  credulous,  minds,  may  be  alarm- 
ed, and  prevent  ill  impressions  by  artful  and 
designing  enemies.  Let  it  be  known  that  this 
constitution  is  but  temporary,  till  an  accommo- 
dation of  the  unhappy  differences  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  can  be  obtained; 
and  that  such  an  event  is  still  desired  by  men 
who  yet  remember  former  friendships  and  inti- 
mate connections,  though,  for  defending  tiieir 
persons  and  properties,  they  are  stigmatized 
and  treated  as  rebels. 

Truth,  being  known,  will  prevail  over  arti- 
fice and  misrepresentation.  In  such  case  no 
man,  who  is  worthy  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
will,  or  can,  refuse  to  Join  with  you,  in  defend- 
ing them  to  the  last  extremity,  disdaining  every 
sordid  view,  and  the  mean  pfdtry  considerations 
of  private  interest  and  present  emolument,  when 
placed  in  competition  with  the  liberties  of  mil- 
lions ;  and  seeing  that  there  is  no  alternative 
but  absolute,  unconditional  submission,  and  the 
most  abject  slavery,  or  a  defence  becoming  men 
bom  to  freedom,  he  will  not  hesitate  about  the 
choice.  Although  superior  force  may,  by  the 
permission  of  Heaven,  lay  waste  oar  towns,  and 
ravage  our  country,  it  can  never  eradicate  from 
the  breasts  of  freemen,  those  principles  which 
are  ingrafted  in  their  very  nature.  Such  men 
will  do  their  duty,  neither  knowing,  nor  re- 
garding consequences ;  but  submitting  them, 
with  humble  confidence,  to  the  omniscient  and 
omnipotent  arbiter  and  director  of  the  fate  of 
empires,  and  trusting  that  his  Almighty  arm, 
which  has  been  so  signally  stretched  oat  for 
our  defence,  will  deliver  them  in  a  righteous 
cause. 

The  eyes  of  Europe,  nay  of  the  whole  world, 
are  on  America.  The  eyes  of  every  other 
colony  are  on  this ;  a  colony,  whose  reputation 
for  generosity  and  magnanimity,  is  universally 
acknowledged.  I  trust,  therefore,  it  will  not 
be  diminished  by  our  future  conduct,  that  there 
will  be  no  civil  discord  here ;  and  that  the  only 
strife  amongst  brethren  will  be,  who  shall  do 
most  to  serve  and  to  save  an  oppressed  and 
injured  country. 


JOHN  BUTLEDGB. 


SPEECH  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


Governor  RaUedge  delivered  the  following 
speech  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Sonth  Caro- 
Ima,  met  at  Jacksonbnrgh,  in  that  State,  on 
Friday,  the  eighteenth  daj  of  Jannarj,  1782. 
It  evinces  his  unwearied  zeal  and  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  colonies,  and  presents  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  perfidy,  rapine,  and  cmeltj 
which  distinguished  the  British  arms  in  the 
Southern  campaign.* 

HONOBABLB    GkNTLEMXH    OF    THE    SbNATE — 

Mb.  Spbakkb  akd  Gsntlbmxn  of  thx  House 
OF  RiPBESBNTATrvES :  Since  the  last  meeting 
of  a  General  Assembly,  the  good  people  of  this 
State  have  not  qp\y  felt  the  common  calamities 
of  war,  but  from  the  wanton  and  savage  man- 
ner, in  which  it  has  been  prosecuted,  they  have 
experienced  such  severities  as  are  unpractised, 
and  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  civilized  na- 
tions. 

The  enemy  unable  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  Northern  States,  the  number  of  whose 
inhabitants,  and  the  strength  of  whose  country, 
had  bafSed  their  repeated  efibrts,  turned  their 
views  towards  the  Southern,  which  a  difference 
of  circumstances  afforded  some  expectation  of 
conquering,  or  at  least  of  greatly  distressing. 
After  along  resistance,  the  reduction  of  Charles- 
ton was  effected,  by  the  vast  superiority  of 
force  with  which  it  had  been  besieged.  The 
loss  of  that  garrison,  as  it  consisted  oir  the  Con- 
tinental troops  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
and  of  a  number  of  militia,  facilitated  the  ene- 
my's march  into  the  country,  and  their  estab- 
lishment of  strong  posts  in  the  upper  and 
interior  parts  of  it ;  and  the  unfavorable  issue 
of  the  action  near  Camden,  induced  them  vain- 
ly to  imagine,  that  no  other  army  could  be 
collected  which  they  might  not  easily  defeat. 
The  militia,  commanded  by  the  Brigadiers 
Sumpter  and  Marion,  whose  enterprising  snirit 
and  unremitted  perseverance  under  many  difii- 
culties,  are  deserving  of  great  applause,  harass- 
ed and  often  defeated  large  parties;  but  the 
numbers  of  those  militia  were  too  few  to  con- 
tend effectually  with  the  collected  strength  of 
the  enemy.  Begardless,  therefore,  of  the  sacred 
ties  of  honor,  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  determined  to  extinguish,  if  possi- 
ble, every  spark  of  freedom  in  this  country ; 
they,  with  the  insolent  pride  of  conquerors, 
gave  unbounded  scope  to  the  exercises  of  their 
tyrannical  disposition,  infringed  their  public 
engagements,  and  violated  &e  most  solemn 
capitulations ;  many  of  our  worthiest  citizens, 
were  without  cause,  long  and  closely  confined, 
some  on  board  of  prison  ships,  and  others  in 

*  This  speeoh  wm  pnUltbed  In  the  PenosylTtnift  Paeketi 
of  the  14Ui  of  Mwch,  1788. 


the  town  and  castle  of  St  Angostine,  their  pro- 
perties disposed  of  at  the  wul  and  caprice  ci 
the  enemy,  and  their  families  sent  to  different 
and  distant  parts  of  the  continent  without  the 
means  of  support ;  many  who  had  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war  were  killed  in  cold  blood ; 
several  suffered  death  in  the  most  ignominious 
manner,  and  others  were  delivered  up  to  sav- 
ages, and  put  to  tortures,  under  which  they  ex- 
pired ;  thus,  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties 
of  the  people  were  dependent,  solely,  on  the 
pleasure  of  British  ofScers,  who  deprived  them 
of  either  or  all  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences; 
Indians,  slaves,  and  a  desperate  banditti  of  the 
most  profiigate  characters,  were  caressed  and 
employed  by  the  enemy  to  execute  their  infiih 
mous  purposes;  devastation  and  ruin  marked 
their  progress  and  that  of  their  adherents,  nor 
were  their  violences  restrained  by  the  charms 
or  infiuence  of  beauty  and  innocence ;  even  the 
fair  sex,  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  and  the 
pleasure  and  pride  of  the  brave  to  protect,  they 
and  their  tender  offspring  were  victims  to 
the  inveterate  malice  of  an  unrelenting  foe; 
neither  the  tears  of  mothers  nor  the  cries  of 
infants  could  excite  in  their  breasts  pity  or 
compassion ;  not  only  the  peaceful  habitation 
of  the  widow,  the  affed,  and  the.infirm,  but  the 
holy  temples  of  the  Most  High  were  consumed, 
in  flames  kindled  by  their  sacrilegious  hands ; 
they  have  tarnished  the  ^lory  of  the  British 
arms,  disgraced  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  «id 
fixed  indelible  stigmas  of  rapine,  cruelty,  per- 
fidy, and  profaneness  on  the  British  name. 
But  I  can  now  congratulate  you,  and  I  do  most 
cordially  on  the  pleasing  change  of  afi&irs, 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  wisdom, 
prudence,  address,  and  bravery  of  the  great  and 
gallant  General  Greene,  and  tiie  intrepidity  of 
the  ofiicers  and  men  under  his  command  have 
happily  effected.  A  general  who  is  Justly  en- 
titled, from  his  many  signal  services  to  honor- 
able and  singular  marks  of  your  approbation 
and  gratitude;  his  successes  have  oeen  more 
rapid  and  complete  than  the  most  sanguine 
could  have  expected ;  the  enemy,  compelled  to 
surrender  or  evacuate  every  post  which  they 
held  in  the  country,  frequently  defeated  and 
driven  from  place  to  place,  are  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  under  the  widls  of  Charleston,  and  on 
islands  in  its  vicinity ;  we  have  now  the  full 
and  absolute  possession  of  every  other  part  of 
the  State,  and  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  are  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
respective  authorities. 

I  also  most  heartily  congratulate  yon  on  the 
glorious  victory  obtained  by  the  combined 
forces  of  America  and  France,  over  their  com- 
mon enemy :  when  the  very  general  who  was 
second  in  command  at  the  reduction  of  Charlee- 
ton,  and  to  whose  boasted  prowess  and  highly 
extolled  abilities  the  conquest  of  no  iees  than 
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toee  SfcitM  had  bMii  arrogiBtlx  oommttted, 
wiB  fpeedOj  oonqiMUed  to  aooept  of  the  same 
mortifying  tenns  wluoh  had  been  imposed  on 
tiiat  braye  but  tmfbrtanate  garrison:  to  sur- 
render an  arm  J  of  many  thousand  regulars,  and 
to  abandon  his  wretched  followers,  whom  he 
hid  artftdlj  sednced  from  their  allegiance  bj 
Bpeoioos  promises  of  protection,  which  he  conld 
never  have  hoped  to  ftdfil,  to  the  Justice  or 
mercy  of  their  country,  on  the  naval  superiority 
established  by  the  illustrious  ally  of  the  United 
States — a  superiority  in  itself  so  decided,  and 
ia  its  consequences  so  extensive,  as  must  in- 
evitably soon  oblige  the  enemy  to  yield  to  us 
the  only  x>ost  which  they  occupy  in  this  State : 
snd  on  the  reiterated  proo&  of  the  sincerest 
friendship,  and  on  the  great  support  which 
America  has  received  from  that  powerful  mon- 
arch— a  monarch  whose  magnanimity  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  and  admired,  and  on 
whose  royal  word  we  may  confidently  rely  for 
every  necessary  assistance :  on  the  perfect  har- 
mony which  subsists  between  France  and  Ame- 
rica :  on  the  stability  which  her  independence 
has  aoqoiredf  and  the  certainty  that  it  is  too 
deeply  rooted  ever  to  be  shaken ;  for  animated 
as  they  are  by  national  honor,  and  united  by 
one  common  interest,  it  must  and  will  be  main- 
tained. 

What  may  be  the  immediate  effects  on  the 
British  nation,  of  the  events  which  I  have 
mentioned,  of  their  loss  of  territory  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  of  their  well-founded 
apprdiensions  from  the  powers  of  France, 
Hpain,  and  Holland,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell. 
If  experience  can  teach  wisdom  to  a  haughty 
and  infatuated  people,  and  if  they  will  now  be 
governed  by  reason,  they  will  have  learnt  they 
can  have  no  solid  ground  of  hope  to  conquer 
any  State  in  the  Union;  for  though  their  armies 
have  obtained  temporary  advant^es  over  our 
troops,  yet  the  citizens  of  these  States,  firmly 
reeolvea  as  they  are  never  to  return  to  a  domi- 
nation which,  near  six  years  ago,  they  unan- 
imonaly  and  Justly  renounced,  cannot  be  sub- 
dueo;  and  they  must  now  be  convinced,  that 
it  is  die  height  of  folly  and  madness  to  persist 
in  so  ruinous  a  war.  1^  however,  we  juoge,  as 
we  ought,  of  their'future  by  their  past  conduct, 
we  may  presome  that  they  will  not  only  en- 
deavor to  keep  possession  of  our  capital,  but 
mak6  another  attempt,  howsoever  improbable 
the  sncoees  of  it  may  appear,  to  subjugate  this 
country :  it  is  therefore  highly  incumbent  upon 
us,  to  use  our  most  strenuous  efforts  to  frustrate 
so  fiital  a  design ;  and  I  earnestly  conjure  yon, 
by  the  sacred  love  which  you  bear  to  your 
country,  by  the  constant  remembrance  of  her 
bitter  sofferings,  and  by  the  Just  detestation  of 
British  government  which  you  and  your  pos- 
terity most  for  ever  possess,  to  exert  your  ut- 
most £Msalties  for  that  purpose,  by  raising  and 
equipping^  with  all  possible  expedition,  a  re- 
spectable permanent  force,  and  by  making 
ample  proviaioii  Ibr  thdr  oomfortable  subsist- 
eooa.   lamMiMiblotheejqpeDBe  willbegreat; 


but  a  measure  so  indiqteDaable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  freedom  ia  above  every  pecuniary 
consideration. 

The  organixation  of  our  militia  is  likewise  a 
subject  of  infinite  importance:  a  clear  and  con- 
cise law.  by  which  the  burdens  of  service  will 
be  equally  sustained,  and  a  competent  number 
of  men  brought  forth  and  kept  in  the  field, 
when  their  assistance  may  be  required,  is  essen- 
tial to  our  security,  and  therefore  JusUy  daima 
your  immediate  and  serious  attention :  certain 
it  is,  that  some  of  our  militia  have,  upon  several 
occasions,  exhibited  symptoms  or  valor  which 
would  have  refiected  honor  on  veteran  troops. 
The  courage  and  conduct  of  the  generals  whom 
I  have  mentioned:  the  cool  and  determined 
bravery  displayed  by  Brigadier  Pickens,  and, 
indeed,  the  behavior  of  many  officers  and  men 
in  every  brigade,  are  unquestionable  testimonies 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  But  such  beha- 
vior cannot  be  expected  from^ilitia  in  gene- 
ral, without  good  order  and  nrict  discipline; 
nor  can  that  order  and  discipline  be  established, 
but  by  a  salutary  law,  steadily  executed. 

Another  important  matter  for  your  delibera- 
tion, is  the  conduct  of  such  of  our  citizens  as, 
voluntarily  avowing  their  allegiance,  and  even 
glorying  in  their  professions  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  have 
offered  their  congratulations  on  the  success  of 
his  arms,  prayed  to  be  embodied  as  loyal  mili- 
tia, accepted  commissions  in  his  service,  or  en- 
deavored to  subvert  our  constitution  and  estab- 
lish his  power  in  its  stead ;  of  those  who  have 
returned  to  this  State,  in  defiance  of  law,  by 
which  such  return  was  declared  to  be  a  capital 
offence,  and  have  bettered  the  British  interest, 
and  of  such  whose  behavior  has  been  so  repre- 
hensible, that  justice  and  policy  forbid  their 
free  re-admission  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizens. 

The  extraordinary  lenity  of  this  State  has 
been  remarkably  conspicuous.  Other  States 
have  thought  it  just  and  expedient  to  appro- 
priate the  property  of  British  subjects  to  the 
public  use ;  but  we  have  forborne  even  to  take 
the  profits  of  the  estates  of  our  most  implacable 
enemies.  It  is  with  you  to  determiue  whether 
the  forfeiture  and  appropriation  of  their  pro- 
perty should  now  take  place:  if  such  should  be 
your  determination,  though  many  of  our  warm- 
est friends  have  been  reduced  for  their  inflex- 
ible attachment  to  the  cause  of  their  country, 
from  opulence  to  inconceivable  distress,  and,  if 
the  enemy's  will  and  power  had  prevailed, 
would  have  been  doomed  to  indigence  and 
beggary,  yet  it  will  redound  to  the  reputation 
of  this  State,  to  provide  a  becoming  support  for 
the  families  of  those  whom  you  may  deprive  of 
their  property. 

The  value  of  paper  currency  became  of  late 
so  much  depreciated,  that  it  was  requisite, 
under  the  powers  vested  in  the  executive  durins 
the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  suspend 
the  laws  by  which  it  was  made  a  tender.  Yon 
will  now  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  proper 
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to  repeal  those  kwi»  and  flz  some  equitable 
mode  for  the  diaoharge  of  debti  oontraoted 
whilat  paper  mone^  was  in  circolatioiL 

In  the  present  acardtj  of  ^Moie,  it  would  be 
difficulty  if  not  impracticable,  to  lery  a  tax  to 
any  considerable  amount^  towaids  sinkinff  the 
public  debt,  nor  will  the  creditors  of  the  State 
expect  that  such  a  tax  should  at  this  thna  be 
imposed;  but  it  ia  Just  and  reasonable^  that 


an  unsettled  demands  should  be  liquidated,  and 
satiafootorr  assurances  at  pajment  giTen  to  the 
public  creditors. 

The  interest  and  honor,  the  safety  and  happi- 
ness of  our  country,  depend  so  much  on  the 
result  of  your  deliberatioDs^  that  I  flatter  myself 
you  will  proceed  in  the  wei^^^  business  before 
you  with  firmness  and  temper,  with  Tigw, 
unanimity  *"^  despatch* 


JAMES  MADISON. 

Jaxb  ILunncnr  iras  bom  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1T51,  at  the  dwelling  of  bis  maternal 
gnodmother,  near  the  town  of  Port  Rojal,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Ylrglnia. 
After  acquiring  the  mdiments  of  a  classical  education,  under  the  tuition  of  Donid  Robertson,  a 
lutiTB  of  Scotland,  and  the  Reverend  Thomas  Martin,  his  parish  minister,  he  entered  the  college 
of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  which  was  then  under  the  presidency  of  the  ^*  sterling  Doctor  John 
Wi&erspoon.'^  Here  he  completed  his  collegiate  studies,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1771,  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  While  at  college  his  health  became  impaired  bj  too  strict  appli- 
cation to  his  studies,  and  remained  delicate  and  feeble  for  some  years.  These  infirmities,  how- 
OTer,  did  not  deter  him  from  persevering  in  his  literary  pursuits.  He  devoted  himself  to  a  sys- 
temitio  and  extensive  course  of  reading,  somewhat  miscellaneous,  but  principally  with  reference 
to  the  law,  although  he  formed  no  absolute  determination  to  enter  upon  its  practice ;  which, 
Bcrke  says,  while  it  sharpens  the  wits,  does  not  always  enlarge  the  mind. 

Early  instilled  with  the  noble  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  strenuously  resisted 
ill  forms  of  cruelty  or  oppression.    He  was  particularly  active  in  opposing  the  persecution  of 
&e  early  Baptists  in  Virginia,  who  were,  in  some  instances,  consigned  to  Jail  for  violating  the 
liw  which  prohibited  preaching  by  dissenters  from  the  established  church.    At  the  beginning 
of  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  he  manifested  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Anicricans,  and 
was  prevented  from  taking  up  arms  only  by  the  feeble  condition  of  his  health.    In  the  spring 
of  1776  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  one  of 
the  executive  councillors,  which  place  he  retained  until  the  next  year,  when  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.    Of  this  body  he  became  an  active  and  leading  member, 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  many  of  its  important  transactions.    During  the  years  1784,  1785, 
and  part  of  1786,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  native  State,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  laborious  efforts  to  establish  a  reform  in  the  federal  system.    All  his  energies  were 
devoted  to  this  ol^ect    The  Virg^ia  legislature  appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the  Annapolis 
Convention,  which  met  in  September,  1786,  to  devise  a  uniform  system  of  commercial  regula- 
tions, which  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  confederacy  when  acceded  to  by  all  the  States. 
This  movement  resulted  in  the  recommendation  of  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  States, 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787,  and  finally  in  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Of  that  convention  Mr.  Madison  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members.    He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  debatee,  and  rendered  eminent  service  in  perfecting  the  constitution  as  adopted. 
His  notes  of  those  proceedings  and  debates,  published  since  his  death,  form  an  invaluable  chap- 
ter in  the  legislative  hirtory  of  the  country.    Mr.  Madison,  in  his  will,  dated  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  1885,  ^ns  notices  this  work :  **  Considering  the  peculiarity  and  magnitude  of  the  occa- 
sion which  produced  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  the  characters  who  composed  it, 
the  constitution  which  resulted  from  their  deliberations,  its  effects  during  the  trial  of  so  many 
years  on  ihe  people  living  nndw  it,  and  the  interest  it  has  inspired  among  the  friends  of  free 
government^  it  b  not  an  nnreasonable  inference  that  a  careful  and  extended  report  of  the  pro- 
eeedings  and  djacnarioni  of  that  body,  which  were  with  closed  doors,  by  a  member  who  was 
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constant  in  bis  attendance,  will  be  particnlarlj  gratifying  to  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States,  and 
to  all  wbo  take  an  interest  in  tbe  progress  of  political  science  and  tbe  canae  of  tme  liberty.  It 
is  my  desire  tbat  tbe  report  as  made  by  me  sbould  be  pnblisbed.^* 

Tbe  constitution,  on  its  adoption  by  tbe  National  Convention,  was  sabmitted  to  tbe  seyeral 
States  for  ratification.  Tbe  Virginia  Conyention  assembled  for  tbat  purpose  in  June,  1788.  Mr. 
Madison  was  a  member  of  tbat  body.  His  speecbes  were  fall  of  power,  and  evinced  a  bigb 
order  of  statesmansbip.  Altbongb  opposed  by  tbe  vebement  and  torrent-like  oratory  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  tbe  persuasive  eloquence  of  George  Mason,  be  gained  bis  cause :  tbe  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  Virginia  entered  tbe  Union. 

In  tbe  interval  between  tbe  adjournment  of  tbe  Federal  Convention  at  Pbiladelpbia,  and  tbe 
meeting  of  tbe  State  Committees  to  sanction  it,  Mr.  Madison  was  associated  witb  Hamilton  and 
Jay  in  tbe  production  of  tbe  celebrated  series  of  essays  under  tbe  title  of  The  Federalist* 
Tbese  essays  exerted  an  important  infinence  witb  tbe  people  in  favor  of  tbe  constitution.  In 
April,  1789,  be  took  bis  seat  in  tbe  Congress  assembled  at  New  York.  Here  be  was  continued 
by  re-elections  until  Marcb,  1797,  the  close  of  tbe  administration  of  Wasbington.  In  tbe  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  during  tbis  time,  be  bore  an  active  and  important  pirt; ;  addressed  tbe 
House  upon  a||  matters  of  moment,  and  in  all  tbe  leading  measures  occupied  an  influential  posi- 
tion. He  opposed  tbe  funding  system,  tbe  national  bank,  and  otber  measures  of  tbe  adminis- 
tration wbicb  originated  witb  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury ;  and  acted  generally  witb 
tbe  anti-federalists,  wbo  sustained  tbe  views  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  tben  Secretary  of  State.  On  Mr. 
Madison^s  retirement  from  Congress,  in  1797,  be  was  elected  to  tbe  Virginia  legislature,  wbere 
be  distinguisbed  bimself  by  bis  opposition  to  tbe  alien  and  sedition  laws  wbicb  bad  been  passed 
by  tbe  federal  party  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Jefifbrson  being  elected  President  <^f  tbe  United  States  in  1801,  appointed  Mr.  Madison  to 
tbe  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  State.  He  rem^ed  in  that  station  daring  tbe  wbole  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's administration,  and  in  1809  was  bimself  elected  to  tbe  presidency.  In  1812  Congress  de- 
clared war  against  Great  Britain.  To  tbis  measure  Mr.  Madison  reluctantly  consented,  consider- 
ing war  ^^only  and  rarely  tolerable  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  kept  off  as  long,  and  whenever  it 
takes  place,  to  be  closed  as  soon,  as  possible.^'  Tbe  same  year  be  was  re-elected  President,  and 
performed  bis  duties  during  tbe  exigencies  of  tbe  war  witb  firmness  and  ability.  On  tbe  cap- 
ture of  Wasbington  by  tbe  Britisb,  in  1814,  be,  witb  many  of  the  principal  officers,  was  oUiged 
to  fly  to  escape  from  being  made  prisoner.  After  tbe  return  of  .peace,  wbicb  was  consummated 
by  tbe  Treaty  of  Gbent,  in  December,  1814,  tbe  remaininder  of  bis  administration  was  pros- 
perous and  tranquil,  and  when  be  retired  from  office  tbe  country  was  flourishing,  with  a  reviving 
commerce  and  rapidly  increasing  manufactures.  At  the  close  of  bis  presidency  he  retired  to  bis 
estate  at  Montpelier,  Virginia,  wbere  be  lived  until  bis  death,  wbicb  occurred  on  tbe  twenty -eighth 
of  June,  1836.  On  the  annunciation  of  bis  decease,  by  President  Jackson,  to  tbe  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  John  Quincy  Adams,  tbe  only  surviving  ex-president^  and  then  a 
member  of  tbe  lower  House,  delivered  tbe  following  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory :  "  It  is 
not  witbont  some  hesitation  and  some  diffidence,  tbat  I  have  risen  to  offer,  in  my  own  behalf 
and  tbat  of  my  colleagues  upon  this  floor,  and  of  our  common  constituents,  to  join  our  voice  at 
'  once  of  mourning  and  of  exultation,  at  tbe  event  announced  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States — of  mourning  at  tbe  bereavement  which  has 
befallen  our  common  country,  by  tbe  decease  of  one  of  her  most  illustrious  sons ;  of  exultation 
at  the  spectacle  afforded  to  tbe  observation  of  tbe  civilized  world,  and  for  the  emnlation  of  after 
times,  by  tbe  close  of  a  life  of  usefulness  and  glory,  after  forty  years  of  service  in  trusts  of  the 
highest  dignity  and  splendor  tbat  a  confiding  country  could  bestow,  succeeded  by  twenty  years 
of  retirement  and  private  life,  not  inferior,  in  tbe  estimation  of  tbe  virtuous  and  wise,  to  the 
honors  of  tbe  highest  station  that  ambition  can  ever  attain. 

*  The  aathonhip  of  the  different  numben  of  this  work,  Mr.  Haditon  deeigBates  in  hit  own  copy  toA  in  hit  own 
handwrltio«,  M  follows :  Noe.  1,  C,  7,  8,  9, 11, 12, 18,  Ifi,  1«,  17, 81,  22,  28,  M,  2S,  2«,  27,  88,  29,  SO,  81,  82, 88,  84,  8S.  M,  681, 80, 
61, 6B  to  86  indostTe,  Ij  Alemamdsr  HamUton,  Koe.  10, 14, 18, 10, 20, 87  to  68  ineloiive,  and  02  and  88,  by  Jamm  Mad^ 
Km.    Noa,2,8,4,S,64»l»f  JMi»«Aiy. 
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"  Of  tha  patdltt  lift  ot  JamM  Uadiwn,  what  could  I  m;  tint  !•  not  daeplj  imprMMd  xrgim 
fln  Bwmwf  and  upon  tli«  heart  of  evetj  me  within  the  soond  of  mj  Ttdoet  Of  hlj  privat* 
tife,  what  but  moat  meet  au  echoing  ihont  of  qipIaoM  from  eveij  voice  within  thU  hall  t  le  it 
not,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  b;  enmnationB  from  hia  mind  that  we  are  assembled  here  as  the 
npreeentativee  of  the  people  and  8tat««  of  this  TTnioQl  Is  it  not  transcendentljr  b;  bis  exer- 
tions that  we  all  addreaa  each  other  here  bj  the  endeaiing  appellation  of  cODDtr;men  end  fel- 
low-citizenit  Of  that  band  of  benefactors  of  the  hnman  race,  the  founders  of  the  Constitntion 
of  the  United  States,  Juos  Madison  is  the  last  who  has  gone  to  his  reword.  Their  gloiioos 
vork  lias  snrriTed  them  alL  The;  have  transmitted  the  preoions  bond  of  onion  to  ns,  now 
(ntirdj  a  sooceeding  generation  to  them.  Msj  it  never  cease  to  be  a  voice  of  admonition  to 
u  of  OQT  doty  to  transmit  the  inheritance  nnimpured  to  onr  children  of  the  rising  age." 
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This  speech  is  composed  of  several  delivered 
bj  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  Yii^inia  Convention, 
doriDg  the  sesdon  of  that  asaemblj  in  June, 
1788:* 

Mb.  fSunniiw :  In  wliat  I  am  sboat  to  offer 
to  this  assembly,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make 
impresHiona  by  any  ardent  professions  of  zeal 
ibr  the  pablio  welfare.  We  know  that  the  prin- 
dples  of  every  man  will  be,  and  ooght  to  be 
lodged,  not  bf  his  professions  and  dedarations, 
hnt  by  hia  oondnct.  By  that  criterion,  I  wish, 
in  eommon  with  every  other  member,  to  be 
Jndged;  and  even  thongh  it  shonld  prove  un- 
&v<M«Ue  to  my  repntatioo,  yet  it  is  a  criterion 
frMn  which  I  by  no  means  would  depart,  nor 
oonld  if  I  woiud.  Comparisons  have  been 
made  between  the  fiieods  of  this  constitution 
and  those  who  oppose  it.  Althoogh  I  disap- 
prove of  such  oompsHsona,  I  tmat  that  in  every 
thing  that  r^ards  trath,  honor,  candor  and  rec- 
titade  of  moljvea,  tfao  friends  of  this  system, 
here  and  in  other  States,  are  not  inferior  to  its 
cnponeote.  Bot  profesaiona  of  attachment  to 
the  pnblic  good,  wd  omoparisons  of  parties,  at 
all  tunea  invidiooa,  ought  not  to  govern  or  in- 
flneiiM  ne  now.  W«  ought,  ur,  to  examine  the 
oonslitittion  excIuaiTely  on  its  own  merits.  We 
oo^t  to  inquire  wtwther  it  will  promote  the 
inoUo  b^ipineaa;  and  its  aptitude  to  prodace 
that  denratile  ol^eol,  ought  to  be  the  exclusive 
■abiect  of  our  rcaoarchea.  In  this  pnranlt,  we 
M^it  to  ftddreaa  onr  argnmuita  not  to  the  feel- 
Ion  and  paariona,  but  to  those  nuderstandings 
■M  Jndnnenta  whldi  have  been  selected,  by 
the  pe<^a  of  this  eotintry,  to  decide  that  great 
nertioB,  by  a  calm  and  rational  investigation. 
I  hope  tluit  gentlenwD,  in  ^s^aying  their  abili- 
ties OD  this  oeeanou,  wUl,  instead  of  giving 
OfdotoM  and  maUng  B«emona,  oondesoend  to 
pron  and  demonitoata^  by  bir  and  regular  dia- 
nm^XL.    It  givaa  ma  pidn  to  hear  gentlemen 


ooDtJnoally  distorting  the  natnral  oonstruction 
of  language.  Assuredly,  it  la  sufficient  if  any 
human  production  can  stand  a  fair  discussion. 
Before  I  proceed  to  make  some  additions  to  die 
reasons  whicb  have  been  adduced  by  my  hon- 
orable friend  over  the  way,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  make  some  observations  on  what  was 
said  by  another  gentleman,  {Mr.  Henry.)  He 
told  DB  that  this  constitution  ought  to  be  reject- 
ed, because,  in  his  opinion,  it  endangered  the 
Enblio  liberty,  in  many  instances.  Give  me 
teve  to  make  one  answer  to  that  observation 
— let  the  dangers  with  which  this  system  ii 
supposed  to  be  replete,  be  clearly  pointed  ouL 
If  any  dangerous  and  unnecessary  powers  be 
given  to  the  general  legislature,  let  them  be 
plainly  demonstrated,  and  let  ns  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  general  assertions  of  dangers,  without 
proof,  without  examination.  If  powers  be 
necessary,  apparent  danger  is  not  a  sofficient 
reason  against  conceding  them.  He  has  sug- 
I  gcsted,  that  licentionsnesa  has  seldom  prodaced 
,  the  loss  of  liberty;  but  that  the  tyranny  of 
j  rulers  has  almost  always  effected  it.  Since 
the  general  civiliEstion  of  mankind,  T  believe 
I  there  are  more  instances  of  the  abridgment  of 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  by  gradual  and  silent 
encroBchmeuts  of  those  in  power,  than  by  vio- 
lent and  endden  naurpations :  but  on  a  candid 
'  examination  of  history,  we  shall  Hud  that  tnr- 
I  bnlenco,  violence  and  abuse  of  power,  by  the 
m^ority  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
1  nority,  have  produced  factions  and  commotiona 
I  which,  in  republics,  have  more  frequently  than 
any  oUier  cause,  produced  despotism.  If  wo  go 
over  the  whole  history  of  ancient  and  modem 
repnUica,  we  shall  find  their  destniction  to  have 
generally  resulted  from  those  causes.  If  we 
I  consider  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Dnited 
I  States,  and  go  to  the  sources  of  that  diversity 
of  sentiment  which  pervades  its  inhabitants, 
we  shall  find  greatdanger  to  fear  that  the  same 
causes  may  terminate  here  in  the  same  fatal 
I  effeota  which  they  prodnoed  in  those  repnblioa. 
I  This  danger  ought  to  be  wiaely  guarded  agidnat 
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In  the  progresB  of  this  ducoasioii,  it  will  per- 
haps appear,  that  the  onlj  possible  remedy  for 
those  evils,  and  the  only  certain  means  of  pre- 
serving and  protecting  the  principles  of  repub- 
licanism, will  be  found  in  that  very  system 
which  is  now  exclaimed  aeainst  as  the  parent 
of  oppression.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  his  usual  consistency  in  the 
gentleman^s  arguments  on  this  occasion.  He 
mforms  us  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
at  perfect  repose ;  tnat  every  man  ei^oys  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  peaceably  and  securely,  and 
that  every  thing  is  in  perfect  tranquillity 
and  safety.  I  wish  sincerely,  sir,  this  were 
true.  But  if  this  be  really  their  situation, 
why  has  every  State  acknowledged  the  con- 
trary f  Why  were  deputies  from  all  the  States 
sent  to  the  general  convention?  Why  have 
complaints  of  national  and  individual  distresses 
been  echoed  and  re-echoed  throughout  the  con- 
tinent ?  Why  has  our  general  government  been 
80  shamefully  disgraced,  and  our  constitution 
violated?  Wherefore  have  laws  been  made  to 
authorize  a  change,  and  wherefore  are  we  now 
assembled  here?  A  federal  government  is 
formed  for  the  protection  of  its  individual 
members.  Ours  was  itself  attacked  with  im- 
punity. Its  authority  has  been  boldly  disobey- 
ed and  openly  despised.  I  think  I  perceive  a 
glaring  inconsistency  in  another  of^his  argu- 
ments. He  complains  of  this  constitution,  be- 
cause it  requires  the  consent  of  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  to  introduce  amendments, 
which  shall  be  necessary  for  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  The  assent  of  so  many,  he  con- 
siders as  too  great  an  obstacle  to  the  admission 
of  salutary  amendments,  which  he  strongly  in- 
sists ought  to  be  at  the  will  of  a  bare  majority, 
and  we  hear  this  argument  at  the  very  mo- 
ment we  are  called  upon  to  assign  reasons 
for  proposing  a  constitution,  which  puts  it  in 
the  power  of  nine  States  to  abolish  the  present 
inadequate,  unsafe  and  pernicious  confedera- 
tion I  In  the  first  case,  he  asserts  that  a  ma- 
jority ought  to  liave  the  power  of  altering  the 
government,  when  found  to  be  inadequate  to 
Uie  security  of  public  happiness.  In  the  last 
case,  he  affirms  that  even  three-fourths  of  the 
community  have  not  a  right  to  alter  a  govern- 
ment, which  experience  has  proved  to  be  sub- 
versive of  national  felicity ;  nay,  that  the  most 
necessary  and  urgent  alterations  cannot  be  made 
without  the  absolute  unanimity  of  all  the  States. 
Does  not  the  thirteenth  article  of  ^e  confede- 
ration expressly  require,  that  no  alteration  shfdl 
be  made  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
the  States?  Can  any  thing  in  theory  be  more 
perniciously  improvident  and  iniudicious  than 
this  submission  of  the  will  of  the  m^ority  to 
the  most  trifling  minority  ?  Have  not  experi- 
ence and  practice  actually  manifested  this  theo- 
retical inconvenience  to  be  extremely  impoli- 
tic? Let  me  mention  one  fact,  which  I  con- 
ceive must  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  any 
one, — ^the  smallest  State  in  the  Union  has  ob- 
structed every  attempt  to  reform  the  govern- 


ment; that  little  membw  baa  repeatedly  diso- 
beyed and  counteracted  the  general  aatJborily; 
nay,  has  even  supplied  the  enemies  of  its  ooon- 
try  with  provisions.  Twdve  States  had  agreed 
to  certain  improvements  which  were  pro{Meed, 
being  thoo^^t  absolutely  neceesajy  to  preserre 
the  existence  of  the  general  government;  but 
as  these  improvementa,  though  really  indispeii- 
sable,  coula  not,  by  the  coiSfederation,  be  Id- 
troduced  into  it  without  the  consent  of  every 
State,  the  refractory  dissent  of  that  little  State 
prevented  their  adoption.  The  inconvenienoee 
resulting  from  this  requisition  of  unanimous  con- 
currence in  alterations  of  the  confederation, 
must  be  known  to  every  member  in  this  con- 
vention ;  it  is  therefore  needless  to  remind  them 
of  them.  Is  it  not  self-evident,  that  a  trifling 
minority  ought  not  to  bind  the  minority? 
Would  not  foreign  influence  be  exerted  with 
facility  over  a  small  minority?  Would  the 
honorable  gentleman  asree  to  continue  the 
most  radical  defects  in  the  old  system,  because 
the  petty  State  of  Rhode  Island  would  not 
agree  to  remove  them  ? 

He  next  objects  to  the  exclusive  legislation 
over  the  district  where  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment may  be  fixed.  Would  he  submit  &at  the 
representatives  of  this  State  should  carry  on  their 
deliberations  under  the  control  of  any  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  ?  If  any  State  had  the  power 
of  legislation  over  the  place  where  Congress 
should  fix  the  general  government,  it  would 
impair  the  dignity,  and  hazard  the  safety  of 
Congress.  If  the  safety  of  the  Union  were  un- 
der the  control  of  any  particular  State,  would 
not  foreign  corruption  probably  prevail  in  such 
a  State,  to  induce  it  to  exert  its  c<mtroUing  in- 
fluence over  the  members  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment? Gentlemen  cannot  have  forgotten 
the  disgraceful  insult  which  Congress  received 
some  years  ago.  And,  sir,  when  we  also  re- 
flect, that  the  previous  cession  of  particular 
States  is  necessary,  before  Congress  can  lesis- 
late  exclusively  any  where,  we  must,  instead  of 
being  alarmed  at  this  part,  heartily  approve  of  it 

But  the  honorable  member  sees  sreat  danger 
in  the  provision  concerning  the  mutia.  Now, 
sir,  this  I  conceive  to  be  an  additional  security 
to  our  liberties,  without  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  States  in  any  considerable  decree;  it 
appears  to  me  so  highly  expedient,  that  I  should 
imagine  it  would  have  found  advocates  even  in 
the  warmest  friends  of  the  present  system. 
The  authority  of  training  the  militia  and  ap- 
pointing the  officers,  is  reserved  to  the  States. 
But  Congress  ought  to  have  the  power  of  es- 
tablishing a  uniform  system  of  discipline 
throughout  the  States ;  and  to  provide  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions.  These  are  the  only  cases 
wherein  they  can  interfere  with  t^e  militia; 
and  the  obvious  necessity  of  their  having  pow- 
er over  them  in  these  casesi  must  flash  convic- 
tion on  any  reflecting  mind.  Without  uni- 
formity of  discipline,  military  bodies  would  be 
incapable  of  action;  without  a  general  control- 
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Ung  power  to  call  forth  the  strength  of  the  Union, 
for  the  pnrpode  of  repelling  invasions,  the 
eountrj  might  be  ovemm,  and  conquered  bj 
forolgii  enemies.  Without  such  a  power  to 
soppreaa  insurrections,  oar  liberties  might  be 
deitrojed  bj  intestine  faction,  and  domestic 
tjrraimy  be  established. 

The  honorable  member  then  told  ns,  that 
there  was  no  instance  of  power  once  trans- 
ferred being  volantarilj  renounced.  Not  to 
produce  European  examples,  which  may  pro- 
bablj  be  done  before  the  rising  of  this  con- 
Teotioii,  have  we  not  seen  alr^ulj,  in  seven 
States,  (and  probably  in  an  eighth  State,)  legis- 
latures surrendering  some  of  the  most  important 
powers  they  poss^ised  ?  But,  sir,  b j  this  gov- 
ermnent,  powers  are  not  given  to  any  particular 
let  of  men — they  are  in  tne  hands  of  the  people 
—delegated  to  their  representatives  chosen  for 
abort  terms — ^to  representatives  at  all  times 
reqwnsible  to  the  people,  and  whose  situation 
is  perfectly  similar  to  their  own : — as  long  as 
this  is  the  cose,  we  have  no  danger  to  appre- 
hend. When  the  gentleman  called  to  our  re- 
collection the  usual  effects  of  the  concession  of 
powers,  and  imputed  the  loss  of  liberty  gene- 
rally to  open  tyranny,  I  wish  he  had  gone 
something  further.  Upon  a  review  of  history, 
he  would  have  found,  that  the  loss  of  liberty 
rery  often  resulted  from  factions  and  divisions; 
frook  local  considerations,  which  eternally  lead 
to  quarrels :  he  would  have  found  internal  dis- 
sensions to  have  more  frequently  demolished 
civil  liberty,  than  a  tenacious  disposition  in 
rulers  to  retain  any  stipulated  powers. 

[Here  Mr.  Madison  enumerated  the  various 
means  whereby  nations  had  lost  their  liberties.] 

The  power  of  raising  and  supporting  armies 
itf  ezelaimed  against,  as  dangerous  and  unneces- 
stry.  I  sincerely  wish,  sir,  that  there  were  no 
neeeaslty  for  vesting  this  power  in  the  general 
government  But  suppose  a  foreign  nation 
ftbould  declare  war  against  the  United  States, 
must  not  the  general  legblature  have  the  power 
of  defending  the  United  States  ?  Ought  it  to 
be  known  to  foreign  nations,  that  the  general 
government  of  the  United  States  of  ionerica 
has  no  power  to  raise  or  support  an  army,  even 
in  the  utmost  danger,  when  attacked  by  ex- 
ternal enemies?  Would  not  their  knowledge 
of  such  a  circumstance  stimulate  them  to  fall 
upon  us?  If^  sir.  Congress  be  not  invested 
with  this  power,  any  great  nation,  prompted 
by  ambition  or  avarice,  will  be  invited  by  our 
weakness  to  attack  us ;  and  such  an  attack,  by 
disciplined  veterans,  would  certainly  be  attend- 
ed with  success,  when  only  opposed  by  irre- 
fndar,  nndisdplined  militia.  Whoever  considers 
the  peculiar  situation  of  this  country,  the  mul- 
tiplicity €i  its  exceUent  inlets  and  harbors,  and 
the  uncommon  facility  of  attacking  it,  however 
much  he  may  regret  the  necessity  of  such  a 
power,  cannot  heintate  a  moment  in  granting 
It  One  fact  may  elucidate  this  argument  In 
the  course  of  the  late  war,  when  the  weak 
ptrU  of  the  Union  were  eipoaed,  and  many 


States  were  placed  in  the  most  deplorable  situa- 
tion by  the  enemy^s  ravages,  the  assistance  of 
foreign  nations  was  thought  so  urgently  neces- 
sary for  our  protection,  that  the  relinquishment 
of  territorial  advantages  was  not  deemed  too 
great  a  sacrifice  for  the  acquisition  of  one  ally. 
This  expedient  was  admitted  with  great  reluc- 
tance, even  by  those  States  who  expected  most 
advantages  from  it  The  crisis,  however,  at 
length  arrived, when  it  was  Judged  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  this  country,  to  make  certiun 
cessions  to  Spain;  whether  wisely,  or  other- 
wise, is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  instructions  were  sent  to  our  representative 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  to  empower  him  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  that  purpose.  How  it 
terminated  is  well  known.  This  fact  shows  the 
extremities  to  which  nations  will  recur  in  cases 
of  imminent  danger,  and  demonstrates  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  ourselves  more  respectable. 
The  necessity  of  making  dangerous  cessions, 
and  of  applying  to  foreign  aid,  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided against 

The  honorable  member  then  told  us,  that 
there  are  heart-burnings  in  the  States  that  have 
assented  to  the  new  constitution,  and  that  Vir- 
ginia may,  if  she  does  not  come  into  the  mea- 
sure, continue  in  amicable  confederacy  with 
thos^  adopting  States.  I  wish,  as  seldom  as 
possible,  to  contradict  the  assertions  of  gentle- 
men ;  but  I  can  venture  to  affirm,  without 
danger  of  being  detected  in  an  error,  that  there 
is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  States  being  every  day  augmented, 
and  that,  in  that  State  where  it  was  adopted 
only  by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  there  is  not,  at 
this  time,  one-fifth  of  the  people  dissatisfied. 
There  are  some  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
conclude,  that  the  grounds  of  proselytism  ex- 
tend every  where;  its  principles  begin  to  be 
better  understood ;  and  the  inflammatory  vio- 
lence wherewith  it  was  opposed  by  designing, 
illiberal  and  unthinking  minds,  begins  to  sub- 
side. I  will  not  enumerate  the  causes  from 
which,  in  my  conception,  the  heart-burnings  of 
a  m^ority  of  its  opposers  have  originated. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  all  cases,  they  were 
founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  new  government  Had  it  been 
candidly  examined  and  fairly  discussed,  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  but  a  very  inconsiderable  minor- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  at 
any  time  have  opposed  it.  With  resuect  to  the 
Swiss  confederacy,  which  the  honorable  gentle- 
man has  proposea  for  our  example,  as  far  as 
historical  authority  may  be  relied  upon,  we 
shall  find  their  government  quite  unworthy  of 
our  imitation.  I  am  sure  if  the  honorable 
member  had  sufficiently  considered  their  history 
and  government,  he  never  would  have  quoted 
their  example  in  this  place.  He  would  have 
found  that,  instead  of  respecting  the  rights  of 
mankind,  their  government  (at  least  that  of 
several  of  their  cantons)  is  one  of  the  vilest 
aristocracies  that  ever  was  instituted.  The 
peasants  of  some  of  their  cantons  ore  more  op- 
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pressed  and  degraded  than  the  subjects  of  any 
monarch  of  Europe ;  naj,  almost  as  much  so  as 
those  of  any  eastern  despot  It  is  a  novelty  in 
politics,  that  from  the  worst  of  systems  the 
nappiest  consequences  should  arise.  For  it  is 
their  aristocratical  rigor,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
tlieir  situation,  that  have  so  long  supported 
their  union.  Without  the  closest  conipress- 
ment,  dismemberment  would  unquestionably 
ensue,  and  their  powerful,  ambitious  neighbors 
would  immediately  avail  themselves  of  their 
least  jarrings.  As  we  are  not  circumstanced 
like  them,  however,  no  conclusive  precedent 
can  be  drawn  from  their  situation.  I  trust  the 
gentleman  does  not  carry  his  idea  so  far  as  to 
recommend  a  separation  from  the  adopting 
States.  This  government  may  secure  our  hap- 
piness; this  is  at  least  as  probable  as  that  it 
shall  be  oppressive.  If  eight  States  have,  from 
a  persuasion  of  its  policy  and  utility,  adopted 
it,  shall  Virginia  shrink  from  it,  without  a  full 
conviction  of  its  danger  and  inutility  ?  I  hope 
she  will  never  shrink  from  any  duty :  I  trust 
she  will  not  determine  without  the  most  serious 
reflection  and  deliberation. 

I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  were  uniformity  of 
religion  to  bo  introduced  by  this  system,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  ineligible ;  but  I  have 
no  reason  to  conclude,  that  unifonnity  of  gov- 
ernment will  produce  that  of  religion.  To  the 
great  honor  of  America,  that  right  is  perfectly 
free  and  unshackled  among  us.  The  govern- 
ment has  no  jurisdiction  over  it;  the  least  re- 
flection will  convince  us,  there  is  no  danger  to 
be  feared  on  that  ground. 

But  we  are  flattered  with  the  probability  of 
obtaining  previous  amendments.  This  point 
calls  for  tlie  most  serious  care  of  the  conven- 
tion. If  amendments  are  to  be  proposed  by 
one  State,  other  States  have  the  same  right, 
and  will  also  propose  alterations.  These  can- 
not but  be  aissimilar  and  opposite  in  their 
nature.  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  different  States  are  in  many 
respects  dissimilar  in  their  structure;  their 
legislative  bodies  are  not  similar ;  their  execu- 
tives are  still  more  different.  In  several  of  the 
States,  the  first  magistrate  is  elected  by  the 
people  at  large;  in  others,  by  joint  ballot  of 
the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture; and  in  others  again,  in  other  different 
manners.  This  dissimilarity  has  occasioned  a 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment, which  will,  without  many  reciprocal 
concessions,  render  a  concurrence  impossible. 
Although  the  appointment  of  an  executive 
maglitrate  has  not  been  thought  destructive  to 
the  principles  of  democracy,  in  any  of  the 
StatcM,  yet,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  we  find 
objections  made  to  the  federal  executive :  it  is 
urged  that  the  president  will  degenerate  into  a 
tyrant.  I  intended,  in  compliance  with  the  call 
of  the  honorable  member,  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons of  proposing  this  constitution,  and  develope 
its  principles;  but  I  shall  postpone  my  remarks, 
•  till  we  hear  the  supplement  which  he  has  in- 


formed us  be  means  to  add  to  what  he  has 
already  offered. 

Give  me  leave  to  say  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  government,  and  to  show  that  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  and  lust,  to  vest  it  with  the  power 
of  taxation.  There  are  a  number  of  opinions ; 
but  the  principal  question  is,  whether  it  be  a 
federal  or  a  consolidated  government.  In  order 
to  judge  properly  of  the  question  before  us,  we 
must  consider  it  minutely,  in  its  principal  parts. 
I  myself  conceive,  that  it  is  of  a  mixed  nature ; 
it  is,  in  a  manner,  unprecedented.  We  cannot 
find  one  express  prototype  in  the  experience 
of  the  world :  it  stands  by  itself.  In  some  re- 
spects, it  is  a  government  of  a  federal  nature : 
in  others,  it  is  of  a  consolidated  nature.  Even 
if  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  Uie  con- 
stitution is  investigated,  ratified  and  made  the 
act  of  the  people  of  America,  I  can  say,  not- 
withstanding what  the  honorable  gentleman 
has  alleged,  fhat  this  government  is  not  com- 
pletely consolidated ;  nor  is  it  entirely  federal 
Who  are  the  parties  to  it  ?  The  people— not 
the  people  as  composing  one  great  body,  but 
the  people  as  composing  thirteen  sovereignties. 
Were  it,  as  the  gentleman  asserts,  a  consoli- 
dated government,  the  assent  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  would  be  sufficient  for  its  establish- 
ment, and  as  a  majority  have  adopted  it  al- 
ready, the  remaining  States  would  be  bound  by 
the  act  of  the  miyority,  even  if  they  unani- 
mously reprobated  it.  Were  it  such  a  govern- 
ment as  is  suggested,  it  would  be  now  binding 
on  the  people  of  this  State,  without  having  had 
the  privilege  of  deliberating  upon  it ;  but,  sir, 
no  State  is  bound  by  it,  as  it  is,  without  its  own 
consent.  Should  all  the  States  adopt  it^  it  will 
be  then  a  government  established  by  the  thir- 
teen States  of  America,  not  through  tlie  inter- 
vention of  the  legislatures,  but  by  the  people 
at  large.  In  this  particular  respect,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  existing  and  proposed 
governments,  is  very  materiaL  The  existing 
system  has  been  derived  from  the  dependent, 
derivative  authority  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States ;  whereas  this  is  derived  ft'om  the  supe- 
rior power  of  the  people.  If  we  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  alterations  are  to  be  made  in 
it,  the  same  idea  is  in  some  degree  iattended  to. 
By  the  new  system,  a  m^ority  of  the  States 
cannot  introduce  amendments ;  nor  are  all  the 
States  required  for  that  purpose ;  three  fourths 
of  them  must  concur  in  alterations;  in  this 
there  is  a  departure  from  the  federal  idea.  The 
members  to  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  at  large, 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  in  the  respective 
districts.  When  wo  come  to  the  Senate,  its 
members  are  elected  by  the  States  in  tiieir 
equal  and  political  capacity ;  but  had  the  gov- 
ernment been  completely  consolidated,  the 
Senate  would  have  been  chosen  by  tiie  peo- 
ple, in  their  individual  ci^>acity,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  members  of  the  other  House. 
Thus  it  is  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  this 
complication,  I  trust,  will  be  found  to  ezdude 
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Uie  evils  of  absolute  oonsolidation,  as  well  as 
of  a  mere  oonfederaoj.  If  Virginia  was  sepa- 
rated firom  all  the  States,  her  power  and  an- 
thoritj  would  extend  to  all  cases ;  in  like 
manner,  were  all  powers  vested  in  the  general 
government,  it  would  be  a  consolidate  gov- 
ernment :  but  the  powers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  enumerated ;  it  can  only  operate 
in  certain  cases :  it  has  legislative  powers  on 
defined  and  limited  objects,  bejona  which  it 
cannot  extend  its  Jurisdiction. 

But  the  honorable  member  has  satirized, 
with  peculiar  acrimony,  the  powers  given  to 
the  general  government  by  this  constitution. 
I  conceive  that  the  first  question  on  this  subject 
is,  whether  these  powers  be  necessary ;  if  they 
be,  we  are  rednc^  to  the  dilemma  of  either 
submitting  to  the  inconvenience,  or  losing  the 
Union.    Let  us  consider  the  most  important  of 
these  reprobated  powers ;  that  of  direct  taxa- 
tion is  most  generally  objected  to.    With  re- 
spect to  the  exigencies  of  government,  there  is 
no  question  but  the  most  easy  mode  of  provid- 
ing for  them  will  be  adopted.    When,  there- 
fore, direct  taxes  are  not  necessary,  they  will 
not  be  recurred  to.    It  can  be  of  little  advan- 
tage to  those  in  power,  to  raise  money  in  a 
manner  oppressive  to  the  people.    To  consult 
the  conveniences  of  the  people,  will  cost  them 
nothing,  and  in  many  respects  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  them.    Direct  taxes  will  only  be 
recurred  to  for  great  purposes.     What   has 
brought  on  other  nations  those  immense  debts, 
under  the  pressure  of  which  many  of  them  la- 
bor ?    Not  the  expenses  of  their  governments, 
but  war.    If  this  country  should  be  engaged  in 
war,  (and  I  conceive  we  ought  to  provide  for 
ib»  possibility  of  such  a  case,)  how  would  it  be 
earned  on?     By  the  usual  means  provided 
firom  year  to  year  ?    As  our  imports  will  be 
necessary  for  the  expenses  of  government,  and 
other  common  exigencies,  how  are  we  to  carry 
on  the  means  of  defence  ?    How  is  it  possible 
a  war  could  be  supported  without  money  or 
credit  f    And  would  it  be  possible  for  govern- 
ment to  have  credit,  without  having  the  power 
of  raising  money  ?    No,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  government,  in  such  a  case,  to  defend 
itself.    Then,  I  say,  rir,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  Amds  for  extraordinary  exigencies, 
•nd  give  this  power  to  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  for  the  utter  inutility  of  previous  requi- 
sitions Oft  the  States  is  too  well  known.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  those  countries,  whose  finances 
and  revennes  are  carried  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, to  etarry  on  the  operations  of  government 
on  great  emeiigenciei^  such  as  the  maintenance 
of  a  war,  wiUiont  an  uncontrolled  power  of 
nisiDg  money  ?    Has  it  not  been  necessary  for 
Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  facility  of 
the  ooDecticm  of  her  taxes,  to  have  recourse 
very  often  to  this  and  other  extraordinary  me- 
thods of  proonring  money?    Would  not  her 
pubUe  eramt  have  beea  mined,  if  it  was  known 
that  her  power  to  raise  money  was  limited? 
Has  not  F!raDiea  besft  obliged,  on  great  occa- 


sions, to  recur  to  unusual  means,  in  order  to 
raise  funds?  It  has  been  the  case  in  many 
countries,  and  no  government  can  exist,  unless 
its  powers  extend  to  make  provisions  for  ^ very 
contingency.  If  we  were  actually  attacked  by 
a  powerful  nation,  and  our  generd  government 
had  not  the  power  of  raising  money,  but  de- 
pended solelv  on  requisitions,  our  condition 
would  be  truly  deplorable :  if  the  revenues  of 
this  commonwealth  were  to  depend  on  twenty 
distinct  authorities,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
it  to  carry  on  its  operations.  This  must  be 
obvious  to  every  member  here :  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  that  this  power  should  be  given 
to  the  general  government. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  its  consolidated  nature, 
Joined  to  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  will  give 
it  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  subordinate  author- 
ity ;  that  its  increasing  influence  will  speedily 
enable  it  to  absorb  the  State  governments.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  this  will  be 
the  case.  If  the  general  government  were 
wholly  independent  of  the  governments  of  the 
particular  States,  then  indeed,  usurpation  might 
be  expected  to  the  fullest  extent :  but,  sir,  on 
whom  does  this  general  government  depend? 
It  derives  its  authority  from  these  governments, 
and  from  the  same  sources  from  which  their 
authority  is  derived.  The  members  of  the 
federal  government  are  taken  from  the  same 
men  from  whom  those  of  the  State  legislatures 
are  taken.  If  we  consider  the  mode  m  which 
the  federal  representatives  will  be  chosen,  we 
shall  be  convinced,  that  the  general  never 
will  destroy  the  individual  governments ;  and 
this  conviction  must  be  strengthened  by  an 
attention  to  the  construction  of  the  Senate. 
The  representatives  will  be  chosen,  probably 
under  the  influence  of  tlie  members  of  the  State 
legislatures :  but  there  is  not  the  least  proba- 
bility that  the  election  of  the  latter  will  bo  in- 
fluenced by  the  fonner.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
members  representing  this  commonwealth  in 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  are  drawn  from 
the  people  at  large,  and  must  ever  possess  more 
influence  than  the  few  men  who  will  be  elected 
to  the  general  legislature.  Those  who  wish  to 
become  federal  representatives,  must  depend  on 
their  credit  with  that  class  of  men  who  will  be 
the  most  popular  in  their  counties,  who  gener- 
ally represent  the  people  in  the  State  govern- 
ments :  they  can,  therefore,  never  succeed  in 
any  measure  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  on 
whom  they  depend.  So  that  on  the  whole,  it 
is  almost  certain,  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
members  of  the  federal  House  of  Representa- 
tivea  will  be  directed  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  America.  As  to  the  other  branch, 
the  senators  will  be  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
tures, and  though  elected  for  six  years,  I  do 
not  conceive  they  will  so  soon  forget  the  source 
from  whence  they  derive  their  political  exist- 
ence. This  election  of  one  branch  of  the  fede- 
ral, by  the  State  legislatures,  secures  an  absolute 
dependence  of  tiie  former  on  the  latter.    The 
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Mennial  exclosioii  of  one  third,  will  lessen  the 
fiM)ilit7  of  a  combination,  and  preclude  all  like- 
lihood of  intriguet.  I  appeal  to  our  past  expe- 
rience, whether  they  will  attend  to  the  inter- 
ests of  their  constituent  States.  Have  not  those 
rtlemen  who  have  been  honored  with  seats 
Congress,  often  signalized  themselves  by 
their  attachment  to  their  States  f  Sir,  I  pledge 
myself  that  this  government  will  answer  the 
expectations  of  its  friends,  and  foil  the  appre- 
hensions of  its  enemies.  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  will  continue,  and 
be  a  sufficient  guard  to  their  liberties,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  the  constitution  will  be,  that 
the  State  governments  will  counteract  the  gen- 
eral inter^  and  ultimately  prevail.  The  num- 
ber of  the  representatives  is  yet  sufficient  for 
cor  safety,  and  will  gradually  increase ;  and  if 
we  consider  their  different  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  number  will  not  appear  too  small. 

Sir,  that  part  of  the  proposed  constitution 
which  gives  the  general  government  the  power 
of  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  is  indispensable 
and  essential  to  the  existence  of  any  efficient, 
or  well  organized  system  of  government :  if  wo 
consult  reason,  and  be  ruled  by  its  dictates,  we 
shall  find  its  Justification  there :  if  we  review 
the  experience  we  have  had,  or  contemplate 
the  history  of  nations,  there  too  we  shall  find 
ample  reasons  to  prove  its  expediency.     It 
would  be  preposterous  to  depend  for  necessary 
supplies  on  a  body  which  is  fully  possessed  of 
the  power  of  withholding  them,    if  a  govern- 
ment depends  on  other  governments  for  its 
revenues ;  if  it  must  depend  on  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  its  members,  its  existence  must 
be  precarious.     A  government  that  relies  on 
thirteen    independent    sovereignties    for   the 
means  of  its  existence,  is  a  solecism  in  theory, 
and  a  mere  nullity  in  practice.    Is  it  consistent 
with  reason,  that  such  a  government  can  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  any  people?    It  is  sub- 
versive of  every  principle  of  sound  policy,  to 
trust  the  safety  of  a  community  with  a  govern- 
ment totally  destitute  of  the  means  of  protect- 
ing itself  or  its  members.    Can  Congress,  after 
the  repeated  unequivocal  proofs  it  has  experi- 
enced of  the  utter  inutility  and  incfficocy  of 
requisitions,  reasonably  expect  that  they  would 
be  nereafter  effectual  or  productive  ?    Will  not 
the  same  local  interests,  and  other  causes,  mili- 
tate against  a  compliance  ?     Whoever  hopes 
the  contrary  must  for  ever  be  disappointed. 
The  effect,  sir,  cannot  be  changed  without  a 
removal  of  the  cause.    Let  each  county  in  this 
commonwealth  be  supposed  free  and  indepen- 
dent :  let  your  revenues  depend  on  reauisitions 
of  proportionate  quotas  from  them :  let  appli- 
cation be  made  to  them  repeatedly,  and  then 
ask  yourself,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  they 
would  comply,  or  that  an  adequate  collection 
could  be  made  from  partial  compliances?    It  is 
now  difficult  to  collect  the  taxes  from  them : 
lyow  much  would  that  difficulty  be  enhanced, 
irere  you  to  depend  solely  on  their  generosity  ? 
I^  appeal  to  the  reaaon  of  every  gentleman  here, 


and  to  his  candor,  to  say  whether  he  is  not  per- 
suaded that  the  present  confederation  is  as  fee- 
ble as  the  government  of  Virginia  would  be  in 
that  case :  to  the  same  reason  I  appeal,  whether 
it  be  compatible  with  prudence  to  continue  a 
government  of  such  manifest  and  palpable 
weakness  and  inefficiency. 

If  we  recur  to  history,  and  review  the  an- 
nals of  mankind,  I  undertake  to  say,  that  no 
instance  can  be  produced  by  the  most  learned 
man,  of  any  confederate  government,  that  wiU 
justify  a  continuation  of  the  present  system ; 
or  that  will  not,  on  the  contrary,  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  this  change,  and  of  substituting  to 
the  present  pernicious  and  fatal  plan,  the  sys- 
tem now  under  consideration,  or  one  equally  en- 
ergetic. The  uniform  conclusion  drawn  from  a 
review  of  ancient  and  modem  confederacies,  ia, 
that  instead  of  promoting  the  public  happiness, 
or  securing  public  tranquillity,  they  have,  in 
every  instance,  been  productive  of  anutihy 
and  confusion — ineffectual  for  the  preservation 
of  harmony,  and  a  prey  to  their  own  dissen- 
sions and  foreign  invasions. 

The  Amphictyonic  league  resemUed  our  con- 
federation in  its  nominfd  powers :  it  was  pos- 
sessed of  rather  more  efficiency.  The  compo- 
nent States  retained  their  sovereignty,  and 
enjoyed  an  equality  of  suffrage  in  the  federal 
council.  But  though  its  powers  were  more 
considerable  in  many  respects  than  those  of 
our  present  system,  yet  it  had  the  same  radical 
defect  Its  powers  were  exercised  over  its  in- 
dividual members  in  their  political  capacities. 
To  this  capital  defect  it  owed  its  disorders,  and 
final  destruction.  It  was  compeUed  to  recur  to 
the  sanguinary  coercion  of  war  to  enforce  its 
decrees.  The  struggles  consequent  on  a  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  decree,  and  an  attempt  to  en- 
force it,  produced  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
foreign  assistance :  by  complying  with  that  ap- 
plication, and  employing  his  wiles  and  in- 
trigues, Philip  of  Hacedon  acquired  sufficient 
influence  to  become  a  member  of  the  league ; 
and  that  artfbl  and  insidious  prince  soon  after 
became  master  of  their  liberties. 

The  AchflBan  league,  though  better  construct- 
ed than  the  Amphictyonic,  in  material  respects, 
was  continually  agitated  with  domestic  dissen- 
sions, and  driven  to  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
foreign  aid ;  this  also  eventuated  in  the  demo- 
lition of  their  confederacy.  Had  they  been 
more  closely  united,  their  people  would  have 
been  happier;  and  their  united  wisdom  and 
strength  would  not  only  have  rendered  unne- 
cessary all  foreign  interpositions  in  their  affairs, 
but  would  have  enablcNi  them  to  repel  the  at- 
tack of  any  enemy.  If  we  descend  to  more 
modem  examples,  we  shall  find  the  same  evils 
resulting  from  the  same  souroesL 

The  Germanic  system  is  neither  adequate  to 
the  external  defence  or  internal  felicity  of  the 
people;  the  doctrine  of  quotas  and  reouisitions 
flourishes  here.  Without  enency — witnout  sta- 
bility— the  empire  is  a  nervdesa  body.  Tlie 
most  fturious  confliota,  and  the  most  implacable 
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anfanoBities  between  its  members,  strikiiigly 
^^<ifigiikli  its  history.  Concert  and  co-ope- 
ration are  incompatible  with  such  an  ii\jadi- 
eionslj  oonstmcted  system. 

The  republic  of  the  Swiss  is  sometimes  in- 
stanced for  its  stability;  but  even  there,  dis- 
sensions and  wars  of  a  bloody  nature,  have 
been  frequently  seen  between  the  cantons.  A 
peculiar  coincidence  of  circamstances  contrib- 
utes to  the  continuant  of  their  political  connec- 
tion. Their  feeble  association  owes  its  existence 
to  their  singular  situation.  There  is  a  schism 
this  moment  in  their  confederacy,  which,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  uniting  for  their  external 
defence,  would  immediately  produce  its  disso- 
lution. 

The  confederate  government  of  Holland  is  a 
further  confirmation  of  the  characteristic  imbe- 
cility of  such  governments.  From  the  history 
of  this  government,  we  might  derive  lessons 
of  the  most  important  utility. 

[Here  Mr.  Madison  quoted  sundry  passages 
from  DeWitt,  respecting  the  people  of  Holland, 
and  the  war  which  they  had  so  long  supported 
against  the  Spanish  monarch;  showing  the 
impolitic  and  injudicious  structure  of  their  con- 
federacy ;  that  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  ener- 
gy, because  their  revenues  depended  chiefly  on 
requisitions;  that  during  that  long  war,  the 
provinces  of  Guelderland  and  Overyssel  had  not 
paid  their  respective  quotas,  but  had  evaded 
altogether  their  payments ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  two-sevenths  of  the  resources  of  the 
community  had  never  been  brought  into  action ; 
nor  contributed  in  the  least  towards  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war:  that  the  fear  of  pressing 
danger  stimulated  Holland  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces to  pay  all  the  charges  of  the  war ;  that 
those  two  provinces  had  continued  their  delin- 
quencies ;  that,  the  province  of  Holland  alone 
paid  more  than  all  the  rest ;  still  those  provinces 
which  paid  up  their  proportional  shares,  claim- 
ed from  ^e  failing  states  the  amounts  of  their 
arrearages;  that  the  most  fatal  consequences 
had  nearly  resulted  from  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing those  claims,  and  from  the  extreme 
aversion  of  the  delinquent  states  to  discharge 
even  their  most  solemn  engagements:  that 
there  are  existing  controversies  between  the 
provinces  on  this  account  at  present ;  and  to 
add  to  the  evils  consequent  upon  requisitions, 
that  unanimity  and  the  revision  and  sanction 
of  their  constituents,  were  necessary  to  give 
validity  to  the  decisions  of  the  states  general. 
He  then  proceeded, — [Sir,  these  radical  defects 
in  their  confederacy  must  have  dissolved  their 
association  long  ago,  were  it  not  for  their  pecu- 
liar position— circumscribed  in  a  narrow  terri- 
tory ;  snrrounded  by  the  most  powerful  nations 
in  the  world;  possessing  peculiar  advantages 
from  their  dtnation;  an  extensive  navigation 
and  a  powerftil  navy — advantages  which  it  was 
clearly  the  interest  of  those  nations  to  diminish 
or  deprive  ibem  ot  Their  late  unhappy  dis- 
senriona  were  manifeady  produced  by  the  vices 
of  their  (qntem.    We  may  derive  much  benefit 


fit>m  the  experience  of  that  nnhi^py  oonntry. 
Governments,  destitnte  of  energy,  will  dwayt 
produce  anarchy.  These  facts  are  worthy  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  every  gentleman 
here.  Does  not  the  history  of  these  confedera- 
cies coincide  with  the  lessons  drawn  from  our 
own  experience  ?  I  most  earnestly  pray  that 
America  may  have  sufficient  wisdom  to  avail 
herself  of  the  instructive  information  she  may 
derive  from  a  contemplation  of  the  sources  of 
their  misfortunes,  and  that  she  may  escape  a 
similar  fate,  by  avoiding  the  causes  from  wnich 
their  infelicity  sprung.  If  the  general  govern- 
ment is  to  depend  on  tne  volunta^  contributions 
of  the  States  for  its  support,  dismemberment  of 
the  United  States  may  be  the  consequence.  In 
cases  of  imminent  danger,  those  States  alone, 
more  immediately  exposed  to  it,  would  exert 
themselves ;  those  remote  from  it  would  be  too 
supine  to  interest  themselves  warmly  in  the 
fate  of  those  whose  distresses  they  did  not  im- 
mediately perceive.  The  general  government 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  armed  with  power  to 
defend  the  whole  Union. 

Must  we  not  suppose,  that  those  parts  of 
America  which  are  most  exposed,  will  first  be 
the  scenes  of  war  ?  Those  nations,  whose  in- 
terest is  incompatible  with  an  extension  of  our 
power,  and  who  are  jealous  of  our  resources  to 
become  powerful  and  wealthy,  must  naturally 
be  inclined  to  exert  every  means  to  prevent 
our  becoming  formidable.  Will  they  not  be 
impelled  to  attack  the  most  exposed  parts  of 
the  Union  ?  Will  not  their  knowledge  of  the 
weakness  of  our  government  stimulate  them 
the  more  readily  to  such  an  attack?  Those 
parts  to  which  relief  can  be  afforded  with  most 
difficulty,  are  the  extremities  of  the  country, 
and  will  be  the  first  objects  of  our  enemies. 
The  general  government,  having  no  resources 
beyond  what  are  adequate  to  its  existing  neces- 
sities, will  not  be  able  to  afford  any  effectual 
succor  to  those  parts  which  may  be  invaded. 

In  such  a  case,  America  must  perceive  the 
danger  and  folly  of  withholding  from  the  Union, 
a  power  sufficient  to  protect  the  whole  territory 
of  the  United  States.  Such  an  attack  is  far 
from  improbable,  and  if  it  be  actually  made,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  possibility  of  escaping 
the  catastrophe  of  a  dismemberment.  On  this 
subject,  we  may  receive  an  estimable  and  in- 
structive lesson,  from  an  American  confederacy; 
from  an  example  which  has  happened  in  our 
country,  and  which  applies  to  us  with  peculiar 
force,  being  most  analogous  to  our  situation.  I 
mean  that  species  of  association  or  union  which 
subsisted  in  New  England.  The  colonies  of 
Massachusetts,  Bristol,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Hampshire,  were  confederated  together. 

The  obiect  of  that  confederacy  was  primarily 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  inroads  and 
depredations  of  the  Indians.  They  had  a  com- 
mon council,  consisting  of  deputies  from  each 
party,  with  an  equality  of  suffrage  in  their  delib- 
erations. The  general  expenditures  and  charges 
were  to  be  adequately  defrayed.    Its  powers 
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were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  confederation. 
Its  history  proves  clearly,  that  a  government, 
founded  on  snch  principles,  must  ever  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  tliose  who  expect  its  operations  to 
be  conducive  to  public  happiness. 

There  are  facts  on  record  to  prove,  that  in- 
stead of  answering  the  end  of  its  institution,  or 
the  expectation  of  its  framers,  it  was  violated 
with  impunity;  and  only  regarded  when  it  coin- 
cided perfectly  with  the  views  and  immediate 
interests  of  the  respective  parties. 

The  strongest  member  of  the  union  availed 
itself  of  its  circumstances  to  infringe  their  con- 
federacy. Massachusetts  refused  to  pay  its  quo- 
tas. In  the  war  between  England  and  Holland, 
it  was  found  particularly  necessary  to  make 
more  exertions  for  the  protection  of  that  coun- 
try. 

Massachusetts  being  then  more  powerful  and 
less  exposed  than  the  other  colonies,  reftised  its 
contributions  to  the  general  defence.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  common  council  remon- 
strated against  the  council  of  Massachusetts. 
This  altercation  terminated  in  the  dissolution 
of  their  union.  From  this  brief  account  of  a 
system  perfectly  resembling  our  present  one, 
we  may  easily  divine  the  inevitable  consequcn-. 
ces  of  a  longer  adherence  to  the  latter. 

[Mr.  Madison  then  recapitulated  many  instan- 
ces of  the  prevalent  persuasion  of  the  wisest 
patriots  of  the  States,  that  the  safety  of  all 
America  depended  on  union ;  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  must  be  possessed 
of  an  adequate  degree  of  energy,  or  that  other- 
wise their  connection  could  not  be  justly  de- 
nominated an  union.  He  likewise  enumerated 
the  expedients  that  had  been  attempted  by  the 
people  of  America  to  form  an  intimate  associa- 
tion, from  the  meeting  at  New  York  in  the 
year  1754,  downwards;  tliat  their  sentiments 
on  this  subject  had  been  uniform,  both  in  their 
colonial  and  independent  conditions ;  and  that 
a  variety  of  causes  had  hitherto  prevented  tlie 
adoption  of  an  adequate  system.  He  then  con- 
tinued thus : ] 

If  we  take  experience  for  our  guide,  we  shall 
find  still  more  instructive  direction  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  weakness  of  the  existing  articles  of 
the  union,  showed  itself  during  the  war.  It 
has  manifested  itself  since  the  peace,  to  such  a 
degree  as  can  leave  no  doubt  in  any  rational, 
intelligent  and  unbiassed  mind,  of  the  necessity 
of  an  alteration :  nay,  this  necessity  is  obvious 
to  all  America;  it  has  forced  itself  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  committee  has  been  inform- 
ed, that  the  confederation  was  not  completed 
till  the  year  1781,  when  a  great  portion  of  the 
war  was  ended;  consequently  no  part  of  the 
merit  of  the  antecedent  operations  of  the  war 
could  justly  be  attributed  to  tliat  system.  Its 
debility  was  perceived  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
put  ir  operation.  A  recapitulation  of  the  proofs 
which  have  been  experienced  of  its  inefficacy, 
is  unnecessary.  It  is  most  notorious,  that  fee- 
bleness universally  marked  its  character.  Shall 
we  be  safe  in  another  war  in  the  Stome  situation  ? 


That  instrument  required  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  States,  and  thereby  sacrificed 
some  of  our  best  privileges.  The  most  intole- 
rable and  unwarrantable  oppressions  were  com- 
mitted on  the  people  during  the  late  war.  The 
gross  enormity  of  those  oppressions  might  have 
produced  the  most  serious  oonseouencea,  were 
it  not  for  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  prepon- 
derated against  every  consideration. 

A  scene  of  iigustice,  partiality  and  oppression, 
may  bring  heavenly  ven^ance  on  any  people. 
We  are  now  by  our  sufferings,  expiating  the 
crimes  of  the  otherwise  glorious  revolution.  Is 
it  not  known  to  every  member  of  this  commit- 
tee, that  the  great  principles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment were  reversed  through  the  whole  progress 
of  that  scene?  Was  not  every  State  har- 
assed? Was  not  every  individual  oppressed 
and  subjected  to  repeated  distresses?  Was  this 
right  ?  Was  it  a  proper  form  of  government^ 
that  warranted,  authorized,  or  overlooked,  the 
most  wanton  violations  of  property  ?  Had  the 
government  been  vested  with  complete  power 
to  procure  a  regular  and  adequate  supply  of 
revenue,  those  oppressive  measures  would  have 
been  unnecessary.  But,  sir,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  a  repetition  of  such  measures  would  ever 
be  acquiesced  in?  Can  a  government,  that 
stands  in  need  of  such  measures,  secure  the 
liberty,  or  promote  the  happiness  or  glory  of 
any  country  ?  If  we  do  not  change  this  system, 
consequences  must  ensue,  that  gentlemen  do 
not  now  apprehend.  If  other  testimony  were 
necessary,  I  might  appeal  to  that  which  I  am 
sure  is  very  weighty,  but  which  I  mention  with 
reluctance.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  that 
man  who  had  the  most  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  country,  who  well  un- 
derstood its  interests,  and  who  had  given  the 
most  unequivocal  and  most  brilliant  proofs  of 
his  attachment  to  its  welfare, — when  he  laid 
down  his  arms,  wherewith  he  had  so  nobly  and 
successfully  dejfended  his  country,  publicly  tes- 
tified his  disapprobation  of  the  present  system, 
and  suggested  that  some  alteration  was  neces- 
sary to  render  it  adequate  to  the  security  of 
our  happiness.  I  did  not  introduce  that  great 
name  to  bias  any  gentleman  here.  Much  as  I 
admire  and  revere  the  man,' I  consider  these 
members  as  not  to  be  actuated  by  the  influence 
of  any  man ;  but  I  introduced  him  as  a  respec- 
table witness  to  prove  that  the  articles  of  the 
confederation  were  inadequate,  and  that  we 
must  resort  to  something  else.  His  modesty 
did  not  point  out  what  ought  to  be  done,  but 
said,  that  some  great  change  was  necessary. 
But,  sir,  testimony,  if  wished  for,  may  be  found 
in  abundance,  and  numerous  conclusive  reasons 
may  be  urged  for  this  change.  Experience  daily 
produced  such  irresistible  proofs  of  the  defects 
of  that  system,  that  this  commonwealth  was 
induced  to  exert  her  influence  to  meliorate  it; 
she  began  that  noble  work,  in  which  I  hope 
she  will  persist ;  she  proposed  to  revise  it ;  her 
proposition  met  with  the  concurrence,  which 
that  of  a  respectable  party  will  always  meet 
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I  am  sure  if  demonstratioa  were  neoesaary  on 
the  part  of  tMs  oommonwealth,  reasons  have 
been  abundantly  heard  in  the  oonrae  of  tliis 
debate,  manifold  and  cogent  enough,  not  only 
to  operate  conviction,  but  to  disgust  an  atten- 
tive hearer.  Recollect  the  resolution  of  the 
year  1784.  It  was  then  found  that  the  whole 
burden  of  the  Union  was  sustained  by  a  few 
States.  This  State  was  likely  to  be  saddled 
with  a  very  disproportionate  share.  That  ex- 
p^ient  was  proposed  to  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, which  has  been  placed  in  its  true 
light.  It  has  been  painted  in  sufficient  horrors 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last. 

I  agree  with  the  honorable  gentleman,  (Mr. 
Henry,)  that  national  splendor  and  glory  are 
not  our  objects :  but  does  he  distinguish  between 
what  will  render  us  secure  and  happy  at  home, 
and  what  will  render  us  respectable  abroad? 
If  we  be  free  and  happy  at  home,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  respectable  abroad. 

The  confederation  is  so  notoriously  feeble, 
that  foreign  nations  are  unwilling  to  form  any 
treaties  with  us;  they  are  apprised  that  our 
general  government  cannot  perform  any  of  its 
engagements :  but,  that  they  may  be  violated, 
at  pleasure,  by  any  of  the  States.  Our  viola- 
tion of  treaties  already  entered  into,  proves  this 
truth  unequivocally.  No  nation  wiU  therefore 
make  any  stipulations  with  Congress,  conced- 
ing any  advantages  of  importance  to  us ;  they 
will  be  the  more  averse  to  entering  into  engage- 
ments with  us,  as  the  imbecility  of  our  govern- 
ment enables  them  to  derive  many  advantages 
from  our  trade,  without  granting  us  any  return. 
Were  this  country  united  by  proper  bands,  in 
addition  to  other  great  advantages,  we  could 
form  very  beneficial  treaties  with  foreign  states. 
But  this  can  never  happen  without  a  change  in 
our  system.  Were  we  not  laughed  at  by  the 
minister  of  that  nation,  from  which  we  may  be 
able  yet  to  extort  some  of  the  most  salutary 
measures  for  this  country  ?  Were  we  not  told 
that  it  was  necessary  to  temporize  till  our  gov- 
ernment acquired  consistency  ?  Will  any  na- 
tion relinquish  national  advantages  to  us  ?  You 
will  be  greatly  disappointed,  if  you  expect  any 
such  g(x>d  effects  from  this  contemptible  sys- 
teuL  Let  us  recollect  our  conduct  to  that  coun- 
trj  from  which  we  have  received  the  most 
friendly  aid.  How  have  we  dealt  with  that 
benevcdent  ally — ^France  ?  Have  we  complied 
with  our  most  sacred  obligations  to  that  na- 
tion! Have  we  paid  the  interest  punctually 
from  year  to  year  f  Is  not  the  interest  accu- 
mulating, while  not  a  shilling  is  discharged  of 
the  principal  ?  The  magnanimity  and  forbear- 
ance of  that  friendly  monarch  are  so  ^eat,  that 
he  has  not  called  upon  us  for  his  claims, 
even  in  his  own  distress  and  necessity.  This, 
sir,  is  an  additional  motive  to  increase  our  ex- 
ertions. At  this  moment  of  time,  a  very  con- 
nderable  amount  is  due  from  us  to  tiiat  coun- 
try and  to  others.  [Here  Mr.  Madison  men- 
tioned the  amoant  of  the  debts  due  to  different 
fbnfgn  nationa.]    We  have  been  obliged  to 


borrow  money,  even  to  pay  the  interest' of  our 
debts.  This  is  a  ruinous  and  most  digracefal 
expedient.  Is  this  a  situation  on  which  Amer- 
ica can  rely  for  security  and  happiness  ?  How 
are  we  to  extricate  ourselves  ?  The  honorable 
member  tells  us,  we  might  rely  on  the  punc- 
tuality and  friendship  of  the  States,  and  that 
they  will  discharge  their  quotas  for  the  future : 
but,  sir,  the  contributions  of  the  States  have 
been  found  inadequate  from  the  beginning,  and 
are  every  day  diminishing  instead  of  increasing. 
From  the  month  of  June,  1787,  till  June,  1788, 
they  have  only  paid  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars 
into  the  federal  treasury  for  the  purposes  of 
supporting  the  national  government,  and  dis- 
charging the  interest  of  the  national  debts :  a 
sum  so  very  insufficient,  that  it  must  greatly 
alarm  the  friends  of  their  country.  Suggestions 
and  strong  assertions  dissipate  before  these 
facts. 

Sir,  the  subject  of  direct  taxation  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  that  can  engage  our 
attention,  or  that  can  be  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  great  and  momentous  question. 
If  it  be  to  be  judged  by  the  comments  made 
.upon  it,  by  the  opposers  and  favorers  of  the 
proposed  system,  it  requires  a  most  clear  and 
critical  investigation.  The  objections  against 
the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, as  far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend 
them,  are  founded  upon  the  supposition  of  its 
being  unnecessary,  impracticable,  unsafe  and 
accumulative  of  expense.  I  shall  therefore 
consider,  first,  how  far  it  may  he  necessary; 
secondly,  how  far  it  may  be  practicable ;  third- 
ly, how  far  it  may  be  s&fe,  as  well  with  respect 
to  the  public  liberty  at  large,  as  to  the  State 
legislatures ;  and  fourthly,  with  respect  to 
economy. 

First  then,  is  it  necessary  ?  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  concur  in  opinion  with  those  gen- 
tlemen who  told  you,  that  this  branch  of  reve- 
nue was  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union. 
It  appears  to  me  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
that  punctuality  which  is  requisite  in  revenue 
matters.  Without  punctuality  individuals  will 
refuse  it  that  confidence,  without  which  it  cannot 
get  resources.  I  beg  gentlemen  to  consider  the 
situation  of  this  country,  if  unhappily  the  gov- 
ernment were  to  be  deprived  of  this  power. 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  one  of  those 
great  nations  that  may  be  unfriendly  to  us, 
should  take  advantage  of  our  weakness,  which 
they  will  be  more  ready  to  do  when  they  know 
the  want  of  this  resource  in  our  government, 
and  should  attack  us,  what  forces  could  we 
oppose  to  it?  Could  we  find  safety  in  such 
forces  as  we  could  call  out  ?  Could  we  call  forth 
a  sufficient  number,  either  by  drafts,  or  in  any 
other  way,  to  repel  a  powerful  enemy  ?  The 
inability  of  the  government  to  rnise  and  sup- 
port regular  troops,  would  compel  us  to  depend 
on  militia.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  give 
this  power  to  the  government,  or  run  the 
risk  of  national  annihilation.    It  is  my  firm  be- 
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hiotf  that  if  a  hostile  attack  were  made  this 
moment  on  the  United  States,  it  woald  at  once 
flash  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  citizens, 
and  show  them,  to  their  deep  regret,  the  neces- 
sitj  of  vesting  the  government  with  this  power, 
which  alone  can  enable  it  to  protect  the  com- 
monitj.  I  do  not  wish  to  fnghten  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convention  into  a  concession  of 
this  power,  but  to  bring  to  their  minds  those 
considerations  which  demonstrate  its  necessity. 
If  we  were  secured  from  the  possibility,  or  the 

rrobabilitj  of  danger,  it  might  be  unnecessary. 
shaJl  not  review  that  concourse  of  dangers 
which  may  probably  arise  at  remote  periods 
of  fhturity,  nor  all  those  which  we  have  imme- 
diately to  apprehend ;  for  this  would  lead  me 
beyond  the  bounds  which  I  have  prescribed  to 
myself,  But  I  will  mention  one  single  con- 
sideration, drawn  from  the  fact  itself.  I  hope 
to  have  your  attention. 

By  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
his  most  Christian  migesty,  among  other  things 
it  is  stipulated,  that  the  great  principle  on 
which  the  armed  neutrality  in  Europe  was 
founded,  should  prevail  in  case  of  future  wars. 
The  principle  is  this,  that  free  ships  shall  make 
free  goods,  and  that  vessels  and  goods  shall  bo 
both  free  from  condemnation.  Great  Britain 
did  not  recognize  it.  While  all  Europe  was 
against  her,  she  held  out  without  acceding  to 
it.  It  has  been  considered  for  some  time  past, 
that  the  flames  of  war,  already  kindled,  would 
spread,  and  that  France  and  £nf:land  were 
likely  to  draw  those  swords  which  were  so 
recently  put  up.  This  is  judged  probable.  We 
should  not  be  surprised,  in  a  short  time,  if  we 
found  ourselves  as  a  neutral  nation — ^France 
being  on  one  side,  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
other.  Then,  what  would  be  the  situation  of 
America?  She  is  remote  from  Europe,  and 
ought  not  to  engage  in  her  politics  or  wars. 
The  American  vessels,  if  they  can  do  it  with 
advantage,  may  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the 
contending  nations.  It  is  a  source  of  wealth 
which  we  ought  not  to  deny  to  our  citizens. 
But,  sir,  is  there  not  infinite  danger,  that  in 
despite  of  all  our  caution,  we  shall  be  drawn 
into  the  war  ?  If  American  vessels  have  French 
property  on  board.  Great  Britain  will  seize 
them.  By  this  means,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  advantage  of  a  neutral  nation, 
or  be  engaged  in  a  war.  A  neutral  nation 
ought  to  be  respectable,  or  else  it  will  be  in- 
sulted and  attacked.  America,  in  her  present 
impotent  situation,  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
dravm  in,  as  a  party  in  the  war,  and  lose  the 
advantage  of  being  neutral.  Should  it  happen, 
that  the  British  fleet  should  be  superior,  have 
we  not  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  spirit  dis- 
played by  that  nation  to  us  and  to  all  the  world, 
that  we  should  be  insulted  in  our  own  ports, 
and  our  vessels  seized  ?  But  if  we  be  in  a  re- 
spectable situation;  if  it  be  known  that  our 
government  can  command  the  whole  resources 
of  the  Union,  we  shall  be  suflTered  to  enjoy  the 
great  advantages  of  carrying  on  the  conunerce 


of  the  nations  at  war ;  for  none  of  them  woold 
be  willing  to  add  us  to  the  number  of  their 
enemies.  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  pointy 
there  being  others  which  merit  your  consider- 
ation. 

The  expedient,  proposed  by  the  gentlemen 
opposed  to  this  clause,  is,  that  requisitions  diall 
be  made,  and  if  not  complied  with,  in  a  certain 
time,  that  then  taxation  shall  be  recurred  to. 
I  am  clearly  convinced,  that  whenever  requi- 
sitions shall  be  made,  they  will  disappoint  Uiose 
who  put  their  trust  in  them.  One  reason  to 
prevent  the  concurrent  exertions  of  all  the 
btates,  will  arise  from  the  suspicion,  in  some 
States,  of  delinquency  in  others.  States  will 
be  governed  by  the  motives  that  actuate  in- 
dividuals. 

When  a  tax  law  is  in  operation,  in  a  particu- 
lar State,  every  citizen,  if  he  knows  of  the 
energy  of  the  laws  to  enforce  payment,  and 
that  every  other  citizen  is  performing  his  duty, 
will  cheerf^ly  discharge  his  duty ;  but  were  it 
known,  that  the  citizens  of  one  district  were 
not  performing  their  duty,  and  that  it  was  left 
to  the  policy  of  the  government  to  make  them 
come  up  with  it,  the  citizens  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts would  be  very  supine  and  careless  in 
making  provisions  for  payment.  Our  own  ex- 
perience makes  the  illustration  more  natural 
If  requisitions  be  made  on  thirteen  different 
States,  when  one  deliberates  on  the  subject, 
she  will  know  that  all  the  rest  will  deliberate 
upon  it  also.  This,  sir,  has  been  a  principal 
cause  of  the  inefllcacy  of  the  requisitions  here- 
tofore, and  will  hereafter  produce  the  same 
evil.  If  the  legislatures  are  to  deliberate  on 
this  subject,  (and  the  honorable  gentleman  op- 
posed to  this  clause,  thinks  their  deliberation 
necessary,)  is  it  not  presumable,  that  they  will 
consider  peculiar  local  circumstances  f  In  the 
general  council,  on  the  contrary,  the  sense  of 
all  America  will  be  dravm  to  a  single  point 
The  collective  interest  of  the  Union  ^  at  large, 
will  be  known  and  pursued.  No  local  views 
will  be  permitted  to  operate  against  the  general 
welfare.  But  when  propositions  should  come 
before  a  particular  State,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  qualifications  of  the  requisitions 
would  be  proposed ;  compliance  might  be  pro- 
mised, ana  some  instant  remittances  might  be 
made.  This  will  cause  delays,  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  will  produce  disappointment, 
and  produce  failures  every  where  else.  This, 
I  hope,  will  be  considered  with  the  attention  it 
deserves.  The  public  creditors  will  be  disap- 
pointed, and  of  course,  become  more  pressing. 
Requisitions  will  be  made  for  purposes  equally 
pervading  all  America;  but  the  exertions  to 
make  compliances,  will  probably  not  be  uni- 
form in  the  States.  If  requisitions  be  made  for 
fbture  occasions  for  putting  the  States  in  a  con- 
dition of  military  defence,  or  to  repel  an  inva- 
sion, will  the  exertions  be  uniform  and  equal 
in  sll  the  States?  Some  parts  of  the  Umted 
States  are  more  exposed  than  others.  Will  the 
least  exposed  States  exert  themselves  equal^t 
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We  know  that  the  most  exposed  will  be  more 
immedktelj  intereeted,  and  will  inoor  less 
seerifioes  in  making  exertions.  I  beg  gentle- 
men to  oonnder,  that  this  argmnent  will  apply 
with  most  effect  to  the  States  which  are  most 
defenceless  and  exposed.  The  Southern  States 
are  most  exposed,  whether  we  consider  their 
ntnation,  or  the  smallness  of  their  population. 
And  there  are  other  circumstances  which  ren- 
der them  still  more  vulnerable,  which  do  not 
apply  to  the  Northern  States.  They  are  there- 
fore more  inter^ted  in  givine  the  government 
a  power  to  command  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Union  in  cases  of  emergency.  Do  not  gentle- 
men conceive  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies from  the  States,  will  keep  alive  animosi- 
ties between  the  general  government  and 
particular  States  ?  Where  the  chances  of  fail- 
ures are  so  numerous  as  thirteen,  bj  the  thirteen 
States,  disappointment,  in  the  first  place,  and  con- 
sequent animosity,  must  inevitably  take  place. 

Let  us  consider  the  alternatives,  proposed  by 
gentlemen,  instead  of  the  power  of  laying  direct 
taxes.  After  the  States  shall  have  refused  to 
oomfdy,  weigh  the  consequences  of  the  exercise 
of  thia  power  by  Congress.  When  it  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  punishment,  great  clamors  will 
be  raised  among  the  people  against  the  govern- 
ment; hatred  will  be  excited  against  it  It 
will  be  regarded  as  an  ignominious  stigma  on 
the  State.  It  will  be  considered  at  least  in 
this  light  by  the  State  where  the  failure  is 
made,  and  these  sentiments  will,  no  doubt,  be 
diffVised  through  the  other  States.  Now  let  us 
oonsider  the  effect,  if  collectors  are  sent  where 
the  State  governments  ref^ise  to  comply  with 
requintions.  It  is  too  much  in  the  disposition 
of  mankind  not  to  stop  at  one  violation  of  duty. 
I  conceive  that  every  requisition  that  will  be 
made  on  any  part  of  America,  will  kindle  a 
contention  between  the  delinquent  member, 
and  the  gmeral  government  Is  there  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  divisions  in  the  government  (for 
seldom  does  any  thing  pass  with  unanimity,) 
on  the  subject  of  requisitions  ?  The  parts  least 
exposed  will  oppose  those  measures  which  may 
be  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  weakest 
parts.  Is  there  no  reason  to  presume,  that  the 
represMitatives  from  the  delinquent  States  will 
be  more  likely  to  foster  disobedience  to  the 
reqaiflitiona  of  the  government,  than  to  endea- 
vor to  recommend  a  compliance  with  them  to 
thejmbliof 

Tnere  is,  in  my  opinion,  another  point  of 
view  in  which  this  alternative  will  produce 
great  eviL  I  will  suppose  a  case  that  is  very 
probable,  namely,  that  partial  compliances  will 
be  made.  A  difficulty  nere  arises,  which  fully 
demcMistratea  its  impolicy.  If  a  part  be  paid, 
and  the  reat  be  withheld,  how  is  the  general 
goremment  to  proceedf  They  are  to  impose 
a  tax,  but  how  shall  it  be  done  in  this  case  t 
Are  tiiej  to  impoae  it  by  way  of  punishment, 
on  tiioae  who  have  paid,  as  well  as  tliose  who 
have  not  f  All  lliese  considerations  taken  into 
Tiew,  (Ibr  tbagr  ara  not  Tisionary  or  fanciful 


speculations^  will  certainly  produce  this  con- 
sequence. The  general  government,  to  avoid 
those  disappointments  first  described,  and  to 
avoid  the  contentions  and  embarrassmenta 
which  I  have  last  described,  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, throw  the  public  burdens  on  those 
branches  of  revenue  that  will  be  more  in  their 
power.  They  will  be  continually  necessitated 
to  augment  the  imposts.  If  we  throw  a  dis- 
proportion of  the  burdens  on  that  side,  shall 
we  not  discourage  commerce,  and  suffer  many 
political  evils  ?  Shall  we  not  increase  that  dis- 
proportion on  the  Southern  States,  which  for 
some  time  will  operate  against  us  ?  The  South- 
em  States,  from  having  fewer  manufactures, 
will  import  and  consume  more.  They  will 
therefore  pay  more  of  the  imposts.  The  more 
commerce  is  burdened,  the  more  the  dispropor'- 
tion  will  operate  against  them.  If  direct  taxa- 
tion be  mixed  with  other  taxes,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  general  government  to  lessen  that 
inequality.  But  this  inequality  will  be  increased 
to  the  utmost  extent,  if  the  general  government 
have  not  this  power.  There  is  another  point 
of  view  in  which  this  subject  affords  us  instruc- 
tion. The  imports  will  decrease  in  time  of  war. 
An  honorable  gentleman  has  said,  that  the  im- 
posts would  be  so  productive  tliat  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  laying  taxes.  I  will  submit 
two  observations  to  him  and  to  the  committee. 
First,  in  time  of  war  the  imposts  will  be  less ; 
and,  as  I  hope  we  are  considering  a  government 
for  a  perpetual  duration,  we  ought  to  provide 
for  every  future  contingency.  At  present,  our 
importations  bear  a  full  proportion  to  the  full 
amount  of  our  sales,  and  to  the  number  of  our 
inhabitants;  but  when  wo  have  inhabitants 
enough,  our  imports  will  decrease ;  and  as  the 
national  demands  will  increase  with  our  popu- 
lation, our  resources  will  increase  as  our  wants 
increase.  The  other  consideration,  which  I 
will  submit  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  this. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  in  practice,  that  those 
who  fix  the  public  burdens,  will  feel  a  greater 
degree  of  responsibility  when  they  are  to  im- 
pose them  on  the  citizens  immediately,  than  if 
they  were  to  say  what  sum  should  be  paid  by 
the  States.  If  they  exceed  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety, universal  discontent  and  clamor  will 
arise.  Let  us  suppose  they  were  to  collect  the 
taxes  from  the  citizens  of  America ;  would  they 
not  consider  their  circumstances  ?  Would  they 
not  attentively  weigh  what  could  be  done  by 
the  citizens  at  large  ?  Were  they  to  exceed  in 
their  demands,  what  were  reasonable  burdens, 
the  people  would  impute  it  to  the  right  source, 
and  look  on  the  imposers  as  odious. 

When  I  consider  the  nature  of  the  various 
objections  brought  against  this  clause,- 1  should 
be  led  to  think,  that  the  diflSculties  were  such 
that  gentlemen  would  not  be  able  to  get  over 
them,  and  that  the  power,  as  defined  in  the 
plan  of  the  convention,  was  impracticable.  I 
shall  trouble  them  with  a  few  observations  on 
that  point. 

It  has  been  said,  that  ten  men  deputed  from 
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thU  State,  and  others  in  proportion  from  other 
States,  will  not  be  able  to  adjust  direct  taxes 
so  as  to  accommodate  the  yarions  citizens  in 
thirteen  States. 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  ob- 
serration.  Could  not  ten  intelligent  men, 
chosen  from  ten  districts  from  this  State,  lay 
direct  taxes  on  a  few  objects  in  the  most  judi- 
cious manner?  It  is  easily  to  be  conceived, 
tliat  they  would  be  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  different  citizens  of  this  country. 
Can  any  one  divide  this  State  into  any  ten  dis- 
tricts so  as  not  to  contain  men  of  sufficient  in- 
fonuation  ?  Could  not  one  man  of  know^ledge 
be  found  in  a  district  ?  When  thus  selected, 
will  they  not  be  able  to  carry  their  knowledge 
into  the  general  council  ?   I  may  say  with  great 

Eropriety,  that  the  experience  of  our  own  legis- 
iture  demonstrates  the  competency  of  Con- 
gress to  lay  taxes  wisely.  Our  Assembly  con- 
sists of  considerably  more  than  a  hnndred,  yet 
from  the  nature  of  the  business,  it  devolves  on 
a  much  smaller  number.  It  is  through  their 
sanction,  approved  of  by  all  tlie  others.  It  will 
be  found  that  there  are  seldom  more  than  ten 
men  who  rise  to  high  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. Our  federal  representatives,  as  has  been 
said  by  an  honorable  member,  who  has  en- 
tered into  the  subject  with  a  great  deal  of  abil- 
ity, will  set  information  from  the  State  govern- 
ments. They  will  be  perfectly  well  informed 
of  tlie'circumstanoes  of  the  people  of  the  differ- 
ent States,  and  the  mode  of  taxation  that  would 
be  most  convenient  for  them,  from  the  laws  of 
the  States.  In  laying  taxes,  they  may  even  refer 
to  the  State  systems  of  taxation.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  tliat  there  is  a  probability,  that  that 
ignorance,  which  is  complained  oif  in  some 
parts  of  America,  will  be  continually  diminish- 
mg.  Let  us  compare  the  degree  of  knowledge 
which  the  people  had  in  time  past,  to  their 
present  infonnation.  Does  not  our  own  expe- 
rience teach  us,  that  the  people  are  better 
informed  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago? 
The  citizen  of  Georgia  knows  more  now  of  the 
affairs  of  New  Hampshire,  than  he  did,  before 
the  revolution,  of  those  of  South  Carolina. 
AVhen  the  representatives  from  the  different 
States  are  collected  together,  to  consider  this 
subject,  they  will  interchange  their  knowledge 
with  one  another,  and  will  have  the  laws  of 
each  State  on  the  table.  Besides  this,  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  States  will  be  continually 
increasing.  It  is  now  much  greater  than  before 
the  revolution.  An  honorable  friend  of  mine 
seems  to  conceive,  as  an  insuperable  objection, 
that  if  land  were  made  the  particular  object  of 
taxation,  it  would  be  unjust,  as  it  would  exon- 
erate the  commercial  part  of  the  community ; 
that  if  it  were  laid  on  trade,  it  would  be  unjust 
in  discharging  the  landholders;  ard  that  any 
exclusive  selection  would  be  unequal  and  un- 
fair. If  the  general  government  were  tied 
down  to  one  object,  I  confess  the  objection 
would  have  some  force  in  it.  But  if  this  be  not 
the  case,  it  can  have  no  weight.    If  it  should 


have  a  general  power  of  taxation,  they  oovld 
select  the  most  proper  objects,  and  distribute 
the  taxes  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they  should 
fall  in  a  due  degree  on  every  member  of  the 
community.  They  will  be  limited  to  fix  the 
proportion  of  each  State,  and  they  must  raise 
it  in  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner to  the  public. 

The  honorable  member  considered  it  as  ano- 
ther insuperable  objection,  that  uniform  laws 
could  not  be  made  for  thirteen  States,  and  that 
dissonance  would  produce  inconvenience  and 
oppression.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  found,  on 
due  inquiry,  to  be  so  impracticable  as  he  sup- 
poses. But  were  it  so,  where  is  the  evil  of  dif- 
ferent laws  operating  in  different  States,  to  raise 
money  for  the  general  government  ?  Where  is 
the  evil  cf  such  laws  ?  There  are  instances  in 
other  countries,  of  different  laws  operating  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  without  producing 
any  kind  of  oppression.  The  revenue  laws  are 
different  in  England  and  Scotland  in  several  re- 
spects. Their  laws  relating  to  custom,  exer- 
cises and  trade,  are  similar ;  but  those  respects 
ing  direct  taxation  are  dissimilar.  .  There  is  a 
land  tax  in  England,  and  a  land  tax  in  Scot- 
land, but  the  laws  concerning  them  are  not  the 
same.  It  is  much  heavier  in  proportion  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  The  mode  of  col- 
lection is  different ;  yet  this  is  not  productive 
of  any  national  inconvenience.  Were  we  to 
argue  from  the  objections  against  tlie  proposed 
plan,  we  must  conclude  that  this  dissimilarity 
would,  in  that  point  alone,  have  involved  those 
kingdoms  in  difficulties.  In  England  itself 
there  is  a  variety  of  different  laws  operating 
differently  in  different  places. 

I  will  make  another  observation  on  the  ob- 
jection of  my  honorable  friend.  lie  seemed  to 
conclude,  that  concurrent  collections  imder  dif- 
ferent authorities,  were  not  reducible  to  prac- 
tice. I  agree  that  were  they  independent  of 
the  people,  the  argument  would  be  good.  But 
they  must  serve  one  common  master.  They 
must  act  in  concert,  or  the  defaulting  party 
must  bring  on  itself  the  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  the  general  government  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  will  not  dare  to  impose  such 
burdens  as  will  distress  the  people,  where  is 
the  evil  of  its  having  a  power  of  taxation  con- 
current with  the  States?  The  people  would 
not  support  it,  were  it  to  impose  oppressive 
burdens.  Let  me  make  one  more  comparison 
of  the  State  governments  to  this  plan.  Do  not 
the  States  impose  taxes  for  local  purposes! 
Does  the  concurrent  collection  of  taxes,  im- 
posed by  the  legislatures  for  general  purposes, 
and  of  levies  laid  by  the  counties  for  parochial 
and  county  purposes,  produce  any  inconveni- 
ence or  oppression  ?  The  collection  of  these 
taxes  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  consistent 
with  the  views  of  both  parties.  The  people  at 
large  are  the  common  superior  of  tiie  State 
governments,  and  the  gene^  government  It 
is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  they  will  avoid 
interferences  for  two  causes — ^to  avoid  piihlio 
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appnu&anj  and  to  render  the  oolleetions  more 
wodnetiTe.  I  oonoeiye  they  will  be  more  like- 
ly to  prodnce  dispatea^  in  rendering  it  inoonve- 
nieDt  for  the  people,  than  to  ran  into  interfering 
regnlations. 

In  the  third  place,  I  shall  consider,  whether 
the  power  of  taxation  to  be  given  to  the  gene- 
ral governmeDt  be  safe :  and  first,  whether  it 
be  safe  aa  to  the  ppblio  libertj  in  general.  It 
would  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  is,  be- 
cause, I  conceive,  the  point  has  been  clearlj  es- 
tablished by  more  than  one  gentleman  who 
have  already  spoken  on  the  same  side  with  me. 
In  the  decision  of  this  question^  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  examine,  whether  elections  of  repre- 
sentatives bj  great  districts  of  freeholders,  be 
favorable  to  the  fidelity  of  representatives. 
The  greatest  degree  of  treachery  in  representa- 
tives, is  to  be  apprehended  where  they  are 
choeen  by  the  least  number  of  electors;  be- 
eaoee  there  is  a  greater  facility  of  using  undue 
influence,  and  because  the  electors  must  be  less 
independent.  This  position  is  verified  in  the 
meet  unanswerable  nutnner,  in  that  country  to 
which  appeals  are  so  often  made,  and  some- 
tunes  instructively.  Who  are  the  most  corrupt 
members  of  Parliament?  Are  they  not  the 
inhaMtants  of  small  towns  and  districts  ?  The 
sni^rters  of  liberty  are  from  the  great  coun- 
ties. Have  we  not  seen  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  city  of  London,  who  are  chosen  by 
sach  thousands  of  voters,  have  continually 
studied  and  supported  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
^e,  and  opposed  the  corraption  of  the  crown  ? 
We  have  seen  continually,  that  most  of  the 
members  in  the  ministorial  m^ority  are  drawn 
from  small  circumscribed  districts.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  our  representatives  be- 
ing chosen  by  such  extensive  districts,  will  be 
vfngkt  and  independent.  In  proportion  as  we 
have  security  against  corruption  in  representa- 
tives, we  have  security  against  corraption  from 
every  other  quarter  wbatHoever. 

I  Shall  take  a  view  of  certain  subjects  which 
will  lead  to  some  reflections,  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  those  gentiemen  who  think  that  the  indi- 
vidual governments  will  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  general  government  In  order  to  cfifect 
this,  it  is  proper  to  compare  the  State  govern- 
ments to  the  general  government  with  respect 
to  reciprocal  dependence,  and  with  respect  to 
the  means  they  nave  of  supporting  themselves, 
or  of  encroaching  upon  one  another.  At  the 
first  comparison,  we  must  be  strack  with -these 
remarkable  fSscts.  The  general  goverament 
has  not  the  appointment  of  a  single  branch  of 
ihe  individuid  goyernmenta,  or  of  any  officers 
within- the  States,  to  execute  their  laws.  Are 
not  the  States  integral  Pftrts  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment f  Is  not  the  President  chosen  under 
the  ^nfrmffuitt  of  the  State  legislatures?  May 
we  not  suppose  that  he  will  be  complaisant  to 
those  fnm  whom  he  has  his  f4>pointment,  and 
from  whom  be  must  have  his  re-appointment? 
The  senaton  are  appointed  altogetner  by  the 
Icgidatnrec 


The  honorable  gentleman  apprehends  a  coali- 
tion between  the  President,  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  against  the  SUtes.  This 
could  be  supposed  only  from  a  similarity  of  the 
component  parts. 

A  coalition  is  not  likely  to  take  place,  be- 
cause its  coraponentparts  are  heterogeneous  in 
their  nature.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  chosen  by  the  State  governments,  but  un- 
der the  influence  of  those  who  compose  the 
State  legislature.  Let  us  suppose  ten  men  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  government  into  efiect; 
there  is  every  degree  of  certeinty  that  they 
would  be  indebted  for  their  re-election  to  the 
members  of  the  legislatures.  If  they  derive 
their  appointment  from  them,  will  they  not  ex- 
ecute their  duty  to  them?  Besides  this,  will 
not  the  people,  (whose  predominant  interest 
will  ultimately  prevail,)  feel  great  attachment 
to  the  State  legislatures  ?  They  have  the  care  of 
all  local  interests — ^those  familiar,  domestic  ob- 
iects,  for  which  men  have  the  strongest  predi- 
lection. The  general  goverament,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  the  preservation  of  the  aggregate  in- 
terests of  the  Union ;  objects,  which  being  less 
familiar,  and  more  remote  from  men^s  notice, 
have  a  less  powerful  influence  on  their  minds. 
Do  we  not  see  great  and  natural  attachments 
arising  from  local  considerations  ?  This  will  be 
t^e  case,  in  a  much  stronger  degree,  in  the 
State  goveraments,  than  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment. The  people  will  be  attached  to*  their 
State  legislatures  from  a  thousand  causes ;  and 
into  whatever  scale  the  people  at  large  will 
throw  themselves,  that  scale  will  preponderate. 
Did  we  not  perceive,  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
war,  when  Congress  was  the  idol  of  America, 
and  when  in  pursuit  of  the  object  most  dear  to 
America,  that  they  were  attached  to  their 
States  ?  Afterwards,  the  whole  current  of 
their  aflection  was  to  the  States,  and  it  would 
be  still  the  case,  were  it  not  for  the  alarming 
situation  of  America. 

At  one  period  of  the  congressional  history, 
they  had  power  to  trample  on  the  States. 
When  they  had  that  fund  of  paper  money  in 
their  hands,  and  could  carry  on  all  their  mea^ 
sures  without  any  dependence  on  the  States, 
was  there  any  disposition  to  debase  the  State 
governments?  All  that  municipal  authority 
which  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  goverament^  they  still  retained 
unimpaired.  There  was  no  attempt  to  dimin- 
ish it. 

I  am  led,  by  what  has  fallen  from  gentlemen, 
to  take  this  supposed  combination  in  another 
view.  Is  it  supposed,  that  the  influence  of  the 
general  government  will  facilitate  a  combination 
between  the  members  ?  Is  it  supposed,  that  it 
will  preponderate  against  that  of  the  State 
goveraments  ?  The  means  of  influence  consist 
in  having  the  disposal  of  gifts  and  emoluments 
and  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  by,  and 
dependent  upon  a  goverament.  Will  any  gen- 
tieman  compare  the  number  of  persons  who 
will  be  emph>yed  ia  tibe  general  goverament 
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with  the  number  of  those  that  will  be  in  the 
State  goyemmento?  The  number  of  depend- 
ents upon  the  State  goyemments  will  be  infi- 
nitely greater  than  those  on  the  general  goyem- 
ment.  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  there  neyer 
was  a  more  economical  goyemment  in  any  age 
or  country;  nor  which  will  require  fewer 
agents,  or  giye  less  influence. 

Lot  us  compare  the  members  composing  the 
legislatiye,  executiye  and  judicial  powers  in  the 
general  goyemment,  with  those  in  the  States, 
and  let  us  take  into  yiew  the  yast  number  or 
persons  employed  in  the  States ;  from  the  chief 
officers  to  the  lowest,  we  shall  find  the  scale 
preponderating  so  much  in  fayor  of  the  States, 
that  while  so  many  persons  are  attached  to 
them,  it  will  be  impossible  to  turn  the  balance 
against  them.  There  will  be  an  irresistible 
bias  towards  the  State  goyemments.  Consider 
the  number  of  militia  officers,  the  number  of 

iu«itices  of  the  peace,  the  number  of  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  legislatures,  and  all  the  yarious 
officers  for  districts,  towns  and  corporations, 
all  intermixing  with,  and  residing  among  the 
people  at  large.  While  this  part  of  the  com- 
munity retains  its  affection  to  trfe  State  goyem- 
ments, I  conceive  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  State 
goyemments,  and  not  the  general  goyemment, 
will  preponderate.  It  cannot  be  contradicted, 
that  they  have  more  extensive  means  of  influ- 
ence. I  have  my  fears,  as  well  as  the  honor- 
able gentleman ;  but  my  fears  are  on  the  other 
side.  Experience,  I  think,  will  prove,  (though 
there  bo  no  infallible  proof  of  it  here,^  that  the 
powerful  and  prevailing  influence  of  the  States, 
will  produce  such  attention  to  local  considera- 
tions, as  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  Union.  But  I 
choose  rather  to  indulge  my  hopes  than  fears, 
because  I  flatter  myself,  if  inconveniences 
should  result  from  it,  that  the  clause  which 
provides  amendments  will  remedy  them.  The 
combination  of  powers  vested  in  those  per- 
sons, would  seem  conclusive  in  favor  of  the 
States. 

The  powers  of  the  general  government  relate 
to  external  objects,  and  are  but  few.  But  the 
powers  in  the  States  relate  to  those  great  ob- 
jects which  immediately  concern  the  prosperity 
of  the  people.  Let  us  observe  also,  that  the 
powers  in  the  general  government  are  those 
which  will  be  exercised  mostly  in  time  of  war, 
while  those  of  the  State  governments  will  be 
exercised  in  time  of  peace.  But  I  hope  the 
time  of  war  will  be  little,  compared  to  that  of 
peace.  I  could  not  complete  the  view  which 
ought  to  be  taken  of  this  subject,  without  mak- 
ing this  additional  remark,  that  the  powers 
vested  in  the  proposed  government,  are  not  so 
much  an  augmentation  of  authority  in  the 
general  government,  as  a  change  rendered  ne- 
cessary, for  the  purpose  of  giving  efficacy  to 
those  which  were  vested  in  it  before.  It  can- 
not escape  any  gentleman,  that  this  power  in 
theory,  exists  in  the  confederation  as  fully  as 
in  this  constitution.  The  only  difference  is  this, 


that  now  they  tax  Statea,  and  by  this  plan, 
they  will  tax  individuals.  There  is  no  theoretic 
difference  between  the  two.  But  in  practice 
there  will^be  an  infinite  difference  between 
them.  The  one  is  an  ineffectual  power:  the 
other  is  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
given.  This  change  was  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lie  safety. 

Let  ns  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  acts 
of  Congress,  requiring  money  from  the  States, 
had  been  as  effectual  as  the  paper  on  the  table: 
suppose  all  the  laws  of  Congress  had  had  com- 
plete compliance,  will  any  gentleman  say,  that 
as  far  as  we  can  jndge  from  past  experience, 
the  State  governments  would  have  been  de- 
based, and  all  consolidated  and  incorporated  in 
one  system  ?  My  imagination  cannot  reach  it 
I  conceive,  that  had  those  acts  the  effect  which 
all  laws  ought  to  have,  the  States  would  have 
retained  their  sovereignty. 

It  seems  to  be  suppo^ed^  that  it  will  intro- 
duce new  expenses  and  burdens  on  the  people. 
I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  expenses  of  the  present 
and  of  the  proposed  government.  All  agree 
that  the  general  government  ought  to  have 
power  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  very  great  improvements, 
and  very  economical  regulations  will  be  made. 
It  will  be  a  principal  object  to  guard  against 
smuggling,  and  such  other  attacks  on  the  reve- 
nue as  otlier  nations  are  subject  to.  We  are 
now  obliged  to  defend  against  those  lawless 
attempts ;  but  from  the  interfering  regulations 
of  different  States,  with  very  little  success. 
There  are  regulations  in  different  States  which 
are  unfavorable  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 
States,  and  which  militate  against  the  revenue. 
New  York  levies  money  from  New  Jersey  by 
her  imposts.  In  New  Jersey,  instead  of  co- 
operating with  New  York,  the  legislature  fa- 
vors encroachments  on  her  regulations.  This 
will  not  be  the  case  when  uniform  arrange- 
ments shall  be  made. 

Requisitions,  though  ineffectual,  are  unfriend- 
ly to  economy.  When  requisitions  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  States,  there  are  near  two 
thousand  five  hundred  persons  deliberating  on 
the  mode  of  payment.  All  these,  during  their 
deliberation,  receive  public  pay.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  every  session,  in  every  State,  is  em- 
ployed to  consider  whether  they  will  pay  at 
all,  and  in  what  mode.  Let  us  suppose  fifteen 
hundred  persoifs  deliberating  on  this  subject 
Let  any  one  make  a  calculation ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  a  very  few  days  of  their  delibera- 
tion will  consume  more  of  the  public  money, 
than  one  year  of  that  of  the  general  legislature. 
This  is  not  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  general 
powers  shall  be  vested  in  the  genera]  govern- 
ment, there  will  be  less  of  that  mutability  which 
is  seen  in  the  legislation  of  the  States.  The  con- 
sequence will  be  a  great  saving  of  expense  and 
time.  There  is  another  great  advantage  which 
I  will  but  barely  mention.  The  greatest  cala- 
mity to  which  the  United  States  can  be  sub- 
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]Mi|  is  a  Tioisntade  of  Uws,  and  a  oonliniial 
AtfUng  and  ohanglng  from  one  object  to  an- 
oAlier,  that  muBt  expose  the  people  to  various 
ineoQTenieiioes.  This  has  a  certain  effect,  of 
which  sagacious  men  always  have,  and  always 
will  make  an  advantage.  From  whom  is  ad- 
vantage made  9  From  the  industrious  farmers 
and  tradesmen,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  means 
of  making  such  advantagH.  The  people  will 
not  be  exposed  to  these  inconveniences  under 
a  nniform  and  steady  course  of  legislation.  But 
they  have  been  so  heretofore. 

8ir,  it  has  been  said,  that  by  giving  up  the 
;cwer  of  taxation^  we  should  give  up  every 
thing ;  that  requisitions  ought  to  be  made  on 
the  States,  and  that  then,  if  they  be  not  com- 
plied with.  Congress  should  lay  direct  taxes  by 
▼ay  of  penidty.  Let  us  consider  the  dilemma 
which  arises  from  this  doctrine.  Either  requi- 
fiiUons  will  be  efficacious  or  they  will  not  If 
they  be  efficacious,  then  I  say,  sir,  we  give  up 
every  thing  as  much  as  by  direct  taxation. 
The  same  amount  will  be  paid  by  the  people  as 
by  direct  taxes.  If  they  be  not  efficacious, 
where  is  the  advantage  of  this  plan  ?  In  what 
respect  will  it  relieve  us  from  the  inconveniences 
which  we  have  experienced  from  requisitions  ? 
The  power  of  laying  direct  taxes  by  the  general 
goTemment^  is  supposed  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tieman,  to  be  chimerical  and  impracticable. 
What  is  the  consequence  of  the  alternative  he 
proposes  f  We  are  to  rely  upon  this  power  to 
be  ultimately  used,  as  a  penalty  to  compel  the 
States  to  comply.  K  it  be  chimerical  and  im- 
practicable in  the  first  instance,  it  will  be 
equally  so  when  it  will  be  exercised  as  a  pen- 
alty. A  reference  has  been  made  to  concurrent 
ezeeations,  as  an  instance  of  the  possibility  of 
interference  between  the  two  governments. 
Bat  it  may  be  answered  that,  under  the  State 
governments,  concurrent  executions  cannot 
prodnoe  the  inconvenience  here  dreaded,  be- 
cause they  are  executed  by  the  same  officer. 
Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  employ  the  State  officers  ?  Is  nothing 
to  be  left  to  fature  legislation,  or  must  every 
thing  be  inmintably  fixed  in  the  constitution  ? 
Where  exclusive  power  is  given  to  the  Union, 
there  can  be  no  interference.  Where  the  gen- 
eral and  State  legislatures  have  concurrent 
power,  such  regulations  will  be  made,  as  may 
be  found  neoeaaary  to  exclude  interferences  and 
otiber  inocmveniences.  It  will  be  their  interest 
to  make  such  regulations. 

It  has  been  said,  that  there  is  no  similarity  be- 
tweca  petty  corporations  arid  independent  States. 
I  admit  Hkst,  in  many  points  of  view,  there  is 
a  great  dissimilarity,  but  in  others,  there  is  a 
strfldng  dmilari^  between  them,  which  illus- 
trates what  is  batore  us.  Have  we  not  seen  in 
our  own  eoimti^raB  has  been  already  suggested 
hi  the  oome  of  me  debates)  concurrent  collec- 
tksQB  of  taxaa  going  on  at  once,  without  pro- 
dndDg  any  inoonTanience  9  We  have  seen 
three  distinoi  odUectikms  of  taxes  for  three  dis- 
tiaet  porfomm.    Baa  it  not  been  fonnd  practi- 


cable and  easy  for  collections  of  taxes,  for 
parochial,  county,  and  State  purposes,  to  go  on 
at  the  same  time  ?  Every  gentleman  must 
know  that  this  is  now  the  case,  and  though 
there  be  a  subordination  in  these  cases  which 
will  not  be  in  the  general  government,  yet  in 
practice  it  has  been  found  that  these  different 
collections  have  been  concuncntly  carried  on, 
with  convenience  to  the  people,  without  clash- 
ing with  one  another,  and  without  deriving 
their  harmony  from  the  circumstance  of  being 
subordinate  to  one  legislative  body.  The  taxes 
will  be  laid  for  different  purposes.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  one  government,  as  well  as  of  the 
other,  are  the  agents  of^  and  subordinate  to, 
the  people.  I  conceive  that  the  collections  of 
the  taxes  of  the  one  will  not  impede  those  of 
the  other,  and  that  there  can  be  no  interference. 
This  concurrent  collection  appears  to  me  neither 
chimerical  nor  impracticable. 

Gentlemen  compare  resistance  of  the  people 
to  collectors,  to  refusal  of  requisitions.  This 
goes  against  hU  government.  It  is  as  much  aa 
to  urge  that  there  should  be  no  legislature. 
The  gentlemen  who  favored  us  witli  their  ob* 
servations  on  this  subject,  seemed  to  have  rea- 
soned on  a  supposition  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment was  contined,  by  the  paper  on  your 
table,  to  lay  general  uniform  taxes.  Is  it  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  tax  on  any  given 
article  throughout  the  United  States?  It  is 
represented  to  be  oppressive,  that  the  States 
who  have  slaves  and  make  tobacco,  should  pay 
taxes  on  these  for  federal  wants,  when  other 
States,  who  have  them  not,  would  escape.  But 
does  the  constitution  on  the  table  admit  of 
this  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  proportion 
to  be  laid  on  each  State,  according  to  its  popu- 
lation. The  most  proper  ftrticl<»s  will  bo  se- 
lected in  each  State.  If  one  uriicle  in  any 
State  should  be  deficient,  it  will  be  laid  on  ano- 
ther article.  Our  State  is  secured  on  this 
foundation.  Its  proportion  will  be  commensu- 
rate to  its  population.  This  is  a  constitutional 
scale,  which  is  an  insuperable  bar  against  dis- 
proportion, and  ought  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
minds.  If  the  taxes  be  not  uniform,  aud  the 
representatives  of  some  States  contribute  to  lay 
a  tax  of  which  they  bear  no  proportion,  is  not 
this  principle  reciprocal  ?  Does  not  the  same 
principle  hold  in  our  State  government  in  some 
degree?  It  has  been  found  inconvenient  to  fix 
on  uniform  objects  of  taxation  in  this  State,  as 
the  back  parts  are  not  circumstanced  like  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country.  In  both  cases,  the 
reciprocity  of  the  principle  will  prevent  a  dis- 
position in  one  port  to  oppress  the  other.  An 
honorable  gentleman  seems  to  suppose  that 
Congress,  by  the  possession  of  this  ultimate 
power  as  a  penalty,  will  have  as  much  credit, 
and  will  be  as  able  to  procure  any  sums,  on 
any  emergency,  as  if  they  were  possessed  of  it 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  that  the  votes  of  Con- 
gress will  be  as  competent  to  procure  loans,  as 
ihe  votes  of  the  British  Conunons.  Would  the 
votes  of  the  British  House  of  Conomons  have 
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that  credit  which  they  now  have,  if  they  were 
liable  to  be  retarded  in  their  operation,  and  per- 
haps rendered  ultimately  nugatory  as  those  of 
Congress  must  be  by  the  proposed  alternative  ? 
When  their  vote  nassea.  it  usually  receives  the 
concurrence  of  the  otner  branch,  and  it  is 
known  that  there  is  sufficient  energy  in  the 
government,  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But  here, 
the  votes  of  Congress  are,  in  the  first  place,  de- 
pendent on  the  compliance  of  thirteen  different 
Dodies,  and  after  non-compliance,  are  liable  to 
be  opposed  and  defeated,  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
States  against  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and 
by  the  opposition  of  the  people,  which  may  be 
expected,  if  this  power  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress afler  partial  compliances.  These  circum- 
stances being  known,  Congress  could  not  com- 
mand one  shilling.  He  seems  to  think  that  we 
ought  to  spare  the  present  generation,  and 
throw  our  burdens  upon  posterity.  I  will  not 
contest  the  equity  of  this  reasoning,  but  1  must 
say  that  good  policy,  as  well  as  views  of  econo- 
my, strongly  urge  us  even  to  distress  ourselves 
to  comply  with  our  most  solemn  engagements. 
We  must  make  effectual  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  our  public  debts.  In 
order  to  do  justice  to  our  creditors,  and  sup- 
port our  credit  and  reputation,  we  must  lodge 
power  somewhere  or  other  for  this  purpose. 
As  yet  the  United  States  have  not  been  able, 
by  any  energy  contained  in  the  old  system,  to 
accomplish  this  end.  Our  creditors  have  a 
right  to  demand  the  principal,  but  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  punctual  payment  of  the  in- 
terest. If  we  have  been  unable  to  pay  the 
interest,  much  less  shall  we  be  able  to  discharge 
the  principal.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  whole 
reasoning  used  on  this  occasion  shows,  that  we 
ought  to  adopt  this  system,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  throw  our  burdens  on  posterity.  The 
honorable  member  spoke  of  the  decemviri  at 
Rome,  as  having  some  similitude  to  the  ten 
representatives  who  are  to  be  appointed  by  this 
State.  I  can  see  no  point  of  similitude  here,  to 
enable  us  to  draw  any  conclusion.  For  what 
purpose  were  the  deeemtiri  appointed?  They 
were  invested  with  a  plenary  commission  to 
make  a  code  of  laws.  By  whom  were  they 
api)ointed — by  the  people  at  large  ?  No ;  my 
memory  is  not  infallible,  but  it  tells  me  they 
were  appointed  by  the  senate  and  composed  of 
the  most  influential  characters  among  the  no- 
bles. Can  any  thing  be  inferred  from  that 
against  our  federal  representatives?  Who 
made  a  discrimination  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people? — the  senate.  Those  men  totally 
perverted  the  powers  which  were  given  them 
for  the  purpose  above  specified,  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  public  liberty.  Can  we  suppose 
that  a  similar  usurpation  might  be  maae,  by 
men  appointed  in  a  totally  different  manner? 
As  their  circumstances  were  totally  dissimilar, 
I  conceive  that  no  arguments  drawn  from  that 
source  can  apply  to  this  government.  I  do  not 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  reasoning  of  the 
honorable  gentleman,  when  he  tells  lu,  that  the 


federal  government  will  predominate,  and  that 
the  State  interests  will  oe  lost ;  when,  at  the 
same  time,  he  tells  ns,  that  it  will  be  a  £action 
of  seven  States.  If  seven  States  will  prevail  as 
States,  I  conceive  that  State  influence  will  pre- 
vail. If  State  influence  under  the  present  feeble 
government  has  prevailed,  I  think  that  a  remedy 
ought  to  be  introduced  by  giving  the  general 
government  power  to  suppress  it. 

Ho  supposes  that  any  argument  with  rei^ct 
to  a  future  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  is  fallacious.  The  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  acceded  to  that  neutrality,  while 
Great  Britam  opposed  it  We  need  not  expect, 
in  case  of  erch  a  war,  that  we  should  be  suf- 
fered to  participate  of  the  profitable  emolu- 
ments of  the  carrying  trade,  unless  we  were  in 
a  respectable  situation.  Recollect  the  last  war. 
Was  there  ever  a  war  in  which  the  British 
nation  stood  opposed  to  so  many  nations?  All 
the  belligerent  powers  in  Europe,  with  nearly 
one  half  of  the  British  empire,  wore  united 
against  it.  Yet  that  nation,  though  defeated, 
and  humbled  beyond  any  previous  example, 
stood  out  against  this.  From  her  firmness  and 
spirit  in  such  desperate  circumstances,  we  may 
divine  what  her  future  conduct  may  be.  I  did 
not  contend,  that  it  was  necessary  for  tlie 
United  States  to  establish  a  navy  for  that  sole 
purpose,  but  instanced  it  as  one  reason  out  of 
several,  for  rendering  ourselves  respectable.  I 
am  no  friend  to  naval  or  land  armaments  in 
time  of  peace,  but  if  they  be  necessary,  the 
calamity  must  be  submitted  to.  Weakness  will 
invite  insults.  A  respectable  government  i^'iW 
not  only  entitle  us  to  a  participation  of  the 
advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  nations, 
but  will  be  a  security  against  attacks  and  insults. 
It  is  to  avoid  the  calamity  of  being  obliged  to 
have  large  armaments,  that  we  should  estab- 
lish this  government.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
danger,  is  to  be  in  a  capacity  to  withstand  it 

The  imposts,  we  are  told,  will  not  diminish, 
because  the  emigrations  to  the  westward  will 
prevent  the  increase  of  population.  Gentlemen 
have  reasoned  on  this  suDject  justly,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  I  admit,  that  the  imposts  will 
increase  till  population  becomes  so  great  as  to 
compel  us  to  recur  to  manufactures.  The  pe- 
riod cannot  be  very  far  distant,  when  the  un- 
settled parts  of  America  will  be  inhabited.  At 
the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years  hence,  I 
conceive,  that  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  there  will  be  as  great  a  population  as 
there  is  now  in  the  settled  parts.  AYe  see 
already,  that  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  where  there  is  but  a  meoium,  manu- 
factures are  beginning  to  be  established.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  amount  of  importations  will 
begin  to  diminish.  Although  the  imposts  may 
even  increase  during  the  term  of  twenty-five 
years,  yet  when  we  are  preparing  a  eovemment 
for  perpetuity,  we  ought  to  found  it  on  per- 
manent principles,  and  not  on  those  of  a  tern- 
porarv  nature. 

Holland  is  a  favorite  qaotation  with  honors 
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aHe  members  on  tbe  other  ride  of  the  question. 
Had  not  their  sentiments  been  discovered  bj 
other  eiroomstanoes,  I  should  have  oondnded 
fh>m  their  reasonings  on  this  oocarion,  that 
thej  were  friends  to  the  constitntion.  I  should 
suppose,  that  they  had  forgotten  which  side  of 
the  question  thej  were  defending.  Holland  has 
been  called  a  republic,  and  a  government  friend- 
ly to  liberty.  Though  it  may  be  greatly  supe- 
rior to  some  other  governments  in  Europe,  still 
it  is  not  a  republic,  nor  a  democracy.  Their 
legislature  consists,  in  some  degree,  of  men  who 
l^islate  for  life.  Their  councils  consist  of  men 
who  hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  who  fill  up 
offices  and  appoint  their  salaries  themselvei». 
The  people  have  no  agency,  mediate  or  imme- 
diate, in  the  government  If  we  look  at  their 
history  we  shaJl  find,  that  every  mischief  which 
has  befallen  them,  has  resulted  from  the  exist- 
ing confederacy.  If  the  stadtholder  has  been 
productive  of  mischief — if  wo  ought  to  guard 
against  such  a  magistrate  more  than  any  evil, 
let  me  beseech  the  honorable  gentleman  to  take 
notice  of  what  produced  that,  and  of  those 
troubles  which  interrupted  their  tranquillity 
from  time  to  time.  The  weakness  of  their  con- 
federacy produced  both.  When  the  French 
anns  were  ready  to  overpower  their  republic, 
and  the  Hollander^  were  feeble  in  the  means  of 
defence,  i^hich  was  principally  owing  to  the 
violence  of  parties,  they  then  appointed  a  stadt- 
holder, who  sustained  thenu  If  we  look  at 
more  recent  events,  we  shall  have  a  more 
pointed  demonstration,  that  their  political  in- 
felicity arose  from  the  imbecility  of  their  gov- 
ernment. In  the  late  disorders,  the  states  were 
ilmost  equally  divided,  three  provinces  on  one 
tide,  three  on  the  other,  and  the  other  divided: 
one  party  inclined  to  the  Prussians,  and  the 
other  to  the  French.  The  situation  of  France 
did  not  admit  of  their  interposing  immediately 
in  thm  disputes  by  an  army;  that  of  the  Prus- 
sians did.  A  powerful  and  large  army  marched 
into  Holland  and  compelled  the  other  party  to 
surrender.  We  know  the  distressing  conse- 
ouences  to  the  people.  What  produced  those 
di^ntes  and  the  necessity  of  foreign  interfer- 
ence bnt  the  debility  of  their  confederacy  ?  We 
may  be  warned  by  their  example,  and  shun 
their  fate,  by  removing  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced their  misfortunes. 

My  honorable  friend  has  referred  to  the 
transactions  of  the  federal  council  with  respect 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  I  wish  it 
was  eonsistent  with  delicacy  and  prudence  to 
lay  a  complete  view  oi  the  whole  matter  before 
this  oommittee.  The  history  of  it  is  singular 
and  earions,  and  perhaps  its  origin  ought  to  be 
takea  into  oonrideration.  I  will  touch  on  some 
circmnstancea,  and  introduce  nearly  the  sub- 
stance of  most  of  the  facts  relative  to  it,  that  I 
m^  not  seem  to  shrink  from  explanation.  It 
was  iooii  perceived,  sir,  after  the  commence- 
meot  of  the  war  with  Britain,  that  among  ^e 
various  electa  that  would  afleot  the  happiness 
of  the  paople  of  America,  the  navigation  of  the 


Mississippi  was  <me.  Throughout  the  ^  whole 
history  of  foreign  negotiation,  great  stress  was 
laid  on  its  preservation.  In  the  time  of  our 
greatest  distresses,  and  particularly  when  the 
southern  States  wore  the  scene  of  war,  the 
southern  States  cast  their  eyes  around  to  be 
relieved  from  their  misfortunes.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  assistance  might  be  obtained  for  the 
relinquishment  of  that  navigation.  It  was 
thought  that,  for  so  substantial  a  consideration, 
Spain  might  be  induced  to  afford  decisive  suc- 
cor. It  was  opposed  by  the  northern  and  east- 
em  States.  They  were  sensible  that  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  surrender  this  important  right, 
particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
country.  But  so  it  was,  that  the  southern 
States  were  for  it,  and  the  eastern  States  op- 
posed it.  Since  obtaining  that  happy  peace, 
which  secures  to  us  all  our  claims,  this  subject 
has  been  taken  again  into  consideration,  and 
deliberated  upon  in  the  federal  government 
A  temporary  relinquishment  has  been  agitated. 
Several  members  from  the  ditferent  States,  but 
particularly  from  the  northern,  were  for  a  tem- 
porary surrender,  because  it  would  terminate 
disputes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  short  period  for 
which  it  was  to  be  given,  the  right  would  re- 
vert, of  course,  to  those  who  had  given  it  up. 
And  for  this  temporary  surrender  some  com- 
mercial advantages  were  offered.  For  my  part 
I  considered  that  this  measure,  though  founded 
on  considerations  plausible  and  honorable,  was 
yet  not  justifiable  but  on  grounds  of  inevitable 
necessity.  I  must  declare,  in  justice  to  many 
characters  who  were  in  Congress,  that  they 
declared  they  never  would  agree  to  the  mea- 
sure, unless  the  situation  of  the  United  States 
was  such  as  could  not  prevent  it. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  government  will  be  favorable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  right  to  that  navigation. 
Emigrations  will  be  made  from  those  parts  of 
the  United  States  which  are  settled,  to  those 
which  are  unsettled.  If  we  afford  protection 
to  the  western  country,  we  shall  see  it  rapidly 
peopled.  Emigrations  from  some  of  the  north- 
ern States  have  lately  increased.  We  may  con- 
clude, that  those  who  emigrate  to  that  country, 
will  leave  behind  them  all  their  friends  and 
connections  as  advocates  for  tliis  right. 

What  was  the  cause  of  those  States  being  the 
champions  of  this  right,  when  the  southern 
States  were  disposed  to  surrender  it  ?  The  pre- 
servation of  this  ri^ht  will  be  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  Union.  The  western  country 
will  be  settled  from  the  north  as  well  as  from 
the  south,  and  its  prosperity  will  add  to  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  nation.  I  am  not 
able  to  recollect  all  those  circumstances  which 
would  be  necessary  to  give  gentlemen  a  full 
view  of  the  subject.  I  can  only  add,  that  I 
consider  the  establishment  of  the  new  govern- 
ment to  be  the  best  possible  means  of  securing 
our  ri^ts  as  well  in  the  western  parts  as  else- 
where. 

I  wUl  not  sit  down  till  I  make  one  more  ob- 
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Bervation  on  what  fell  from  an  honorable  mem- 
ber. He  said  that  the  trae  difference  between 
the  States  lies  in  this  circumstance — ^that  some 
are  carrying  States,  and  others  productive,  and 
that  the  operation  of  the  new  government  will 
be,  that  there  will  be  a  plurality  of  the  former 
to  combine  against  the  interest  of  the  latter, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  will  be  dangerous  to 
put  it  in  their  jwwer  to  do  so.  I  would  join 
with  him  in  sentiment  if  this  were  the  case. 
Were  this  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  I 
should  be  equally  alarmed;  but  I  think  that 
those  States  which  are  contradistinguished  as 
carrying  States,  from  the  non-importing  States, 
will  be  but  few.  I  suppose  the  southern  States 
will  be  considered  by  all  as  under  the  latter  de- 
scription. Some  other  States  have  been  men- 
tioned by  an  honorable  member  on  the  same 


side,  which  are  not  considered  as  carrying 
States.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  can  bjr 
no  means  be  enumerated  among  the  carryinff 
States.  They  receive  Uieir  supplies  through 
New  York.  Ilere  then  is  a  plurality  of  non- 
importing  States.  I  could  add  another,  if 
necessary.  Delaware,  though  situated  upon 
the  water,  is  upon  the  list  of  non-carrying 
States.  I  might  say  that  a  great  part  of  New 
Hampshire  is  so.  I  believe  a  minority  of  the 
people  of  that  State  receive  their  supplies  from 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecdcut. 
Might  I  not  add  all  those  States  which  will  be 
admitted  hereafter  into  the  Union  ?  These  will 
be  non-carrying  Statejs,  and  will  support  Vir- 
ginia in  case  the  carrying  States  should  attempt 
to  combine  against  the  rest  This  objection 
must  therefore  fall  to  the  ground. 
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Mr.  Madison  delivered  the  subjoined  speech, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1796.* 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  subject  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  is  of  such  vast 
extent,  of  sucli  vital  importance  to  this  country, 
and  involves  so  many  topics  whicli  doninnd  mi- 
nute investigation,  that  I  wish.  At  setting  out, 
to  be  understood  as  not  pretending  to  go  tlirough 
all  the  observations  that  may  be  applicable  to 
its  circumstances,  but  as  endeavoring  to  present 
it  in  a  mere  general  view,  persuaded  that  the 
omissions  I  shall  make,  will  be  amply  supplied 
by  other  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me  in 
the  discussion. 

The  proposition,  sir,  immediately  before  the 
committee,  amounts  to  this;  that  the  treaty 
lately  made  with  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  di- 
rectly carried  into  effect,  by  all  such  means  and 
provisions  as  are  peculiarly  within  the  province 
and  the  competency  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  supply.  Tliis,  sir,  is  the  substance 
of  the  point  immediately  in  question ;  but  it 
will,  in  examining  it,  be  proper  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  view  another  proposition  which  was 
made  yesterday,  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania,t  and  referred  to  the  committee,  and 
which  will  be  taken  up  of  course,  if  the  imme- 
diate question  shall  be  decided  in  the  negative. 

Sir,  if  the  proposition  for  carrying  the  treaty 
into  effect  be  agreed  to  by  the  House,  it  must 
necessarily  be  upon  some  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  considerations :  That  the  legis- 
lature is  bound  by  a  constitutional  necessity  to 

*  B«e  Introdaction  at  page  101 

t  Mr.  Maclay,  who  mored  a  reeolatlon  '^that  It  is  not  ex- 
pedient at  this  time  to  ooncar  in  paaaing  the  laws  neeessary 
ibr  eanying  the  said  treaty  into  efbot** 


pass  the  requisite  laws,  without  examining  the 
treaty  or  considering  its  merits— or  that,  on 
due  examination,  the  treaty  is  deemed  to  be  in 
itself  a  good  one — or  that,  apart  from  these 
considerations,  there  shall  appear  extraneous 
reasons  of  sufficient  weight  to  induce  the  House 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  even  though  it 
be  in  itself  a  bad  treaty.  The  first  of  these 
considerations,  however,  is  now  completely  ex- 
cluded by  the  late  decision  of  the  House,  that 
they  have  a  right  to  judge  of  the  expediency  or 
inexpediency  of  passing  laws  relative  to  treaties; 
the  question  then  first  to  be  examined  by  the 
committee,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  merits 
of  the  present  treaty.  I  will  now,  therefore, 
proceed  to  discuss  those  merits,  and  to  present 
them  to  the  committee  under  three  different 
aspects.  The  first,  as  it  relates  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  peace,  made  in  the  year 
1783.  The  second,  as  it  bears  upon  and  deter- 
mines the  several  points  in  the  law  of  nations 
connected  with  it.  And  the  third,  as  it  in- 
fringes upon  and  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  nations. 

Sir,  in  animadverting  upon  the  firat  of  thesii 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  the  invidious  office  of 
inquiring  which  party  it  is  to  whom  the  censure 
may  justly  be  ascribed  of  having  more  than  the 
other  contributed  to  the  delay  of  its  execution, 
though  I  am  far  from  entertaining  any  de»re 
to  shrink  from  the  task,  under  an  apprehendon 
that  tlie  result  might  be  disadvantageous  to  this 
country.  The  present  treaty  has  itself^  in  ex- 
press terms,  waived  this  inquiry,  and  professes 
that  its  purpose  is  to  adjust  all  controversies  on 
the  subjects  of  which  it  is  conversant,  without 
regard  to  the  mutual  complaints  or  pretensions 
of  the  parties.  Naturally,  therefore,  and  most 
justly  was  it  to  be  expected,  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  that  treaty  into  effect,  would 
have  been  founded  on  the  most  ezaot|  sornpa- 
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looB,  and  equitable  reciprocity.    But  has  thia 
been  the  case,  sir  9    I  venture  to  si^  that  it  has 
not|  and  it  grieves  me  to  add^  what  neverthe- 
less truth  and  justice  compel  me  to  declare, 
that^  on  the  contrary,  the  arrangements  were 
foonded  on  the  grossest  violation  of  this  princi- 
ple.    This,  sir,  is  undoubtedly  strong  language, 
and  as  such  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  men  liv- 
ing to  give  it  utterance,  if  I  were  not  supported 
in  it  by  facts  no  less  strong  and  unequivocal. 
There  are  two  articles  in  the  old  treaty,  for  the 
execution  of  which  no  provision  whatsoever  is 
made  in  the  new  one.    The  first  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  restitution  of^  or  compensation 
for,  the  negroes  and  other  property  carried 
iway  by  the  British.    The  secono,  tliat  which 
provides  for  the  surrender  to  the  United  States 
of  the  posts,  so  long  withheld  by  them,  on  our 
territory.    The  article  that  remains  unexecuted 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  is  that  which 
itipnlates  for  the  payment  of  all  bona  fide  debts 
owing  to  British  creditors;  and  the  present 
^eaty  guarantees  the  carrying  of  this  article 
into  the  most  complete  effect  by  the  United 
States,  together  with  all  damages  sustained  by 
the  delay,  even  to  the  most  rigid  extent  of  ex- 
ictioD,  while  it  contains  no  stipulation  what- 
ever,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  faith- 
fod  performance  of  the  articles  left  unexecute<l 
bj  W.    Look  to  the  treaty,  sir,  and  you  will 
find  nothing  like  it,  nothing  allusive  to  it    Ko, 
OQ  the  contrary,  she  is  entirely  and  formally 
tbsolved  from  her  obligation  to  fulfil  that  arti- 
cle which  relates  to  the  negroes,  and  is  dis- 
cliaiiged  from  making  any  compensation  what- 
soever for  her  having  delayed  to  fulfil  that 
vhich  provides  for  the  surrender  of  the  posts. 
I  am  aware,  sir,  of  its  being  urged  in  apology, 
or  by  way  of  extenuation  for  these  very  une- 
^oal  stipulations,  that  the  ii\jury  which  may 
poiribly  be  sustained  by  us,  in  consequence  of 
the  detention  of  the  posts  by  the  British  gov- 
eniment,  is  not  susceptible  of  an  accurate  valu- 
ation ;  that  between  such  an  injury  and  money 
there  ia  no  common  measure,  and  that  there- 
fore the  wrong  is  incapable  of  liquidation,  and 
affords  no  fair  basis  for  a  calculation  of  pecu- 
niary damages.    This  apology,  sir,  may  appear 
plausible,  but  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
Commiasioners  might  easily  have  been  appoint- 
ed (as  they  arc,  vested,  too,  with  full  discretion 
for  oliier  purposes)  to  take  charge  of  this  sub- 
ject, with  instructions  to  do  what  they  could, 
if  unable  tp  do  what  they  ought,  and  if  incapa- 
ble of  effecting  positive  justice,  at  least  to  miti- 
gate the  injustice  of  doin^  nothing. 

For  the  very  extraordmary  abandonment  of 
the  compensation  due  for  the  negroes  and  other 
property  carried  off  by  the  Briti^  apologies 
nave  also  been  lamely  attempted ;  and  these 
ipolpgies  demand  consideration.  It  is  said  to 
M  at  least  doabtfbl  whether  this  daim  is  au- 
thorued  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peaee^  and  that  Great  Britain  has  uniformly  de- 
nied the  meaning  pnt  by  the  United  States  on 
that  irtide.    In  reply  to  these  assertions,  it  is 
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sufBcient  for  me  to  remark,  that  so  far  from  ita 
being  true  that  Great  Britain  has  uniformly  de- 
nied the  American  construction  of  this  article, 
it  is  susceptible  of  positive  proof,  that  till  very 
lately.  Great  Britain  has  uniformly  admitted 
our  construction  of  it,  and  tliat  she  has  rejected 
the  claim  on  no  other  ground  than  the  alleged 
violation  of  the  fourth  article  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  But  on  the  supposition  that  it 
had  been  true,  that  Great  Britain  had  uniformly 
asserted  a  different  construction  of  the  article, 
and  refused  to  accede  to  ours,  I  beg  leave  to 
ask  the  Uouse  what  ought  to  have  been  donet 
Ought  we  to  have  acceded  at  once  to  her  con- 
struction ?  You  will  anticipate  me,  sir,  in  say- 
ing, assuredly  noL  Each  party  had  an  equal 
right  to  inten)rct  the  compact;  and  if  they 
could  not  agree,  they  ought  to  have  done  in 
this  what  they  did  in  other  cases  where  they 
could  not  agree ;  that  is,  have  referred  the  set- 
tlement of  the  meaning  of  the  compact  to  arbi- 
tration :  but,  for  us  to  give  up  the  claim  alto- 
gether because  the  other  party  to  the  ^ompact 
thought  proper  to  disallow  our  construction  of 
it,  was  in  efiect  to  admit  nothing  less  than  that 
(ireat  Britain  had  a  better  right  than  the 
United  States  to  explain  the  point  in  contro- 
versy, or  that  the  United  States  had  done  some- 
thing which  in  justice  called  for  a  sacrifice  of 
one  of  their  essential  rights. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  sir,  I  consider 
it  to  be  evident,  that  the  arrangements  in  this 
treaty  which  relate  to  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
1783,  are  in  several  instances  deficient  both  in 
justice  and  reciprocity.  And  here  a  circum- 
stance occurs,  that  in  my  opinion  deserves  the 
very  particular  attention  of  the  committee. 
From  the  face  of  the  treaty  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  order  of  the  articles,  it  would 
seem  that  the  compensation  for  the  spoliations 
on  our  trade  have  been  combined  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treoty  of  peace,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  viewed  as  a  substitute  for  the  equiv- 
alent stipulated  for  the  negroes.  If  this  be 
really  the  meaning  of  the  instrument,  it  cannot 
be  the  less  obnoxious  to  reasonable  and  fair 
judges.  No  man  con  be  more  firmly  convinced 
than  I  myself  am,  of  tlie  perfect  justice  on 
which  the  claims  of  the  merchants  ou  Great 
Britain  are  founded,  nor  can  any  one  bo  more 
desirous  to  see  them  fully  indemnified.  But 
surely,  sir,  it  will  not  be  asserted  that  compen- 
sation to  them  is  a  just  substitute  for  the  compen- 
sation due  to  others.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
claims  can  be  better  founded  than  those  of  the 
sufferers  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty 
of  peace ;  because  they  are  supported  by  posi- 
tive and  acknowledged  stipulation,  as  well  as 
by  equity  and  right.  Just  and  undeniable  as 
the  claims  of  the  merchants  may  be,  and  cer- 
tainly are,  the  United  States  cannot  bo  obliged 
to  take  more  care  of  them  than  of  the  claims 
equally  just  and  unquestionable  of  other  citi- 
zens; much  less  to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  the 
former.  To  set  this  matter  in  a  light  that  will 
exhibit  it  in  the  clearest  and  most  familiar  way 
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possible  to  the  andcrstanding  and  the  bosom  of 
every  member  in  this  house,  I  will  invert  the 
case.  Let  ns  suppose  for  a  moment,  tliat  in- 
stead of  relinquishing  the  claims  for  property 
wrongftilly  carried  off  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  obtaining  stipulations  in  favor  of  the  mer- 
cantUo  claims,  the  mercantile  claims  had  been 
relinquished,  and  the  other  claims  provided  for 
— I  ask,  would  not  the  complaints  of  the  mer- 
chants have  been  as  universal  and  as  loud  as 
they  would  have  been  just? 

Sir,  besides  the  omissions  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  as 
particularly  connected  with  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  committee  will  perceive 
that  there  are  conditions  annexed  to  the  partial 
execution  of  it  in  the  surrender  of  the  western 
posts,  which  increase  tlie  general  inequality  of 
this  part  of  the  treaty,  and  essentially  affect  the 
value  of  those  objects.  I  beseech  the  commit- 
tee to  examine  the  point  with  the  attention  a 
subject  of  so  very  important  a  character  de- 
mands. 

The  value  of  the  posts  to  the  Un'.ted  States  is 
to  be  estimated  by  the  influence  of  those  posts : 
first,  on  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  sec- 
ondly, on  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  Indians 
to  the  United  States. 

Their  influence  on  the  Indian  trade  depends 
principally  on  the  exclusive  command  they  give 
to  the  several  carrying  places  connected  with 
the  posts.  These  places  are  understood  to  be 
of  such  importance  in  this  respect,  that  those 
who  possess  them  exclusively  will  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  that  lucrative  intercourse  with  a  great 
part  of  the  savage  nations.  Great  Britain  hav- 
ing exclusively  possessed  those  places,  has  pos- 
sessed all  those  advantages  without  a  rival; 
and  it  was  reasonably  enough  expected,  that 
with  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  posts,  the 
exclusive  benefits  of  that  trade  and  intercourse 
would  be  transferred  also ;  but  by  the  treaty 
now  under  consideration,  the  carrying  places 
are  to  be  enjoyed  in  common,  and  it  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  respective  advantages  under 
which  British  and  American  traders  will  en- 
gage in  the  trade,  which  of  them  is  to  have  the 
larger  share  in  it.  In  this  point  of  view,  even 
if  in  no  other,  I  view  this  regulation  in  the 
treaty  as  highly  impolitic  and  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  this  country.  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  signal  advantages  the  British  will 
have  in  their  superior  capital,  which  we  shall 
have  to  encounter  in  all  our  commercial  rival- 
ships  ;  but  there  is  another  consideration  which 
ought  to  have,  and  no  doubt  will  have  great 
weight  with  the  committee  on  this  suQect. 
The  goods  imported  for  the  Indian  trade  through 
Canada  pay  no  duties,  whilst  those  imported 
through  the  United  States  for  that  trade  will 
have  paid  duties  from  seven  to  ten  per  centum. 
At  the  same  time,  every  man  must  see  that  a 
drawback  is  impracticable,  or  woi^d  be  attend- 
ed with  an  expense  which  the  business  would 
not  bear.  Whatever  the  value  or  the  impor- 
taaoe,  therefore,  which  the  poets  may  be  sap- 


posed  to  derive  from  those  considerations,  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  stripped  of  them  by  the 
condition  annexed  by  this  treaty  to  the  surren- 
der of  the  posts.  Instead  of  securing,  as  it 
ought  to  have  done,  a  monopoly  in  our  favor, 
the  carrying  places  are  made  common  to  both 
countries  under  circumstances  which  will,  in  sU 
probability,  throw  a  monopoly  into  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain.  Nor  is  this  a  transient  or  a 
temporary  evil,  for  that  article  of  the  treaty  is 
to  last  for  ever.  As  to  the  influence  of  the  posts 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Indians,  it  is  well  known 
to  depend  chiefly  upon  their  influence  on  the 
Indian  trade.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the 
condition  annexed  to  tne  surrender  of  the  posts 
affects  the  one,  it  must  affect  the  other.  So 
long  and  in  such  degree  as  the  British  continue 
to  enjoy  the  Indian  trade,  they  will  continue  to 
influence  the  Indian  conduct;  and  though  tiisi 
should  not  be  in  the  same  degree  as  heretofore, 
it  will  be  at  least  in  a  degree  suflSciently  great 
to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  artiels 
in  question. 

Another  very  extraordinary  feature  in  this 
part  of  the  treaty,  sir,  is  the  permission  that  it 
grants  to  aliens  to  hold  lands  in  perpetuity.  I 
will  not  inquire  how  far  this  may  be  authorized 
by  constitutional  principles,  bnt  I  will  always 
maintain  that  there  cannot  be  found,  in  any 
treaty  that  ever  was  made,  either  where  terri- 
tory was  c^ded,  or  where  it  was  acknowledged 
by  one  nation  to  another,  one  other  such  stipn* 
lation.  Although  I  admit,  that  in  such  cases  it 
has  been  common,  and  may  be  right,  to  make 
regulations  for  the  conservation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  inhabitants,  yet  I  believe  it  will  ap- 
pear that  in  every  case  of  the  kind  that  has  oc- 
curred, the  owners  of  landed  property,  when 
they  were  so  favored,  were  either  called  upon 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign,  or 
compelled  to  dispose  of  their  landed  property 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

Sir,  the  stipulation  by  which  all  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  are  to  open  to  Great  Britain, 
as  a  valuable  consideration  for,  or  condition 
upon  which  those  of  one  of  her  nnimportant 
provinces  are  to  be  opened  to  us  in  return,  it 
marked  with  such  signal  inequality  tliat  it  ought 
not  only  to  be  rejected,  but  marked  with  cen- 
sure. Nor  is  the  clause  respecting  the  Missis 
sippi  less  censurable.  To  me,  indeed,  it  ap- 
pears singularly  reprehensible.  Happy  is  it  for 
the  United  States,  that  the  acynstment  of  our 
claims  with  Spain  has  been  brought  about,  be- 
fore any  evil  operation  of  the  clause  has  been 
experienced.  But  of  the  tendency  of  the  things 
I  am  persuaded,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  » 
the  more  remarkable  that  this  extension  of  the 
privileges  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Mississipin, 
beyond  those  contained  in  the  treaty  of  peaee^ 
should  have  been  admitted  into  the  new  treaty, 
because,  by  the  latter  itself,  the  suppositioQ  is 
suggested  that  Great  Britain  may  be  deprired, 
by  her  real  boundary,  of  all  pretensions  to  a 
share  in  the  waters  and  the  banks  of  the  IGs- 
sissippL 
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And  now,  sir,  to  torn  to  the  second  aspect,  in 
which  I  have  nndertaken  to  examine  the  qoes- 
tion ;  namely,  as  it  determines  the  several  points 
in  the  law  of  nations  connected  with  it    And 
here,  I  most  saj,  that  the  same  want  of  real 
reetprocity,  and  the  same  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
tereeta  of  the  United  States,  are  conspicnons. 
8ir|  it  ia  well  known  that  the  principle  that 
**FBXB  8HIF8  MAKB  FBKB  OOOD8,"  has  ever  been 
a  great  and  fkvorite  object  with  the  United 
Sti^ ;  they  have  established  this  principle  in 
ill  their  treaties;   they  have  witnessed  with 
audety  the  general  effort  and  the  snccessful  ad- 
Tsncea  towards  incorporating  this  principle  in 
the  law  of  nations — a  principle  friendly  to  all 
nentral  nations,  and  particularly  interesting  to 
fhe  United  States.    I  know,  sir,  that  it  has  be- 
fore now  been  conceded,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  that-  the  law  of  nations  stands 
IS  the  present  treaty  regnlates  it ;  bnt  it  does 
not  follow  that  more  than  acquiescence  in  this 
doctrine  is  proper.    There  is  an  evident  and  a 
material    distinction   between  silently  acqni- 
esdng  in  it,  and  giving  it  the  additional  force 
and  sapport  of  a  formal  and  positive  stipula- 
tion.   The  former  is  all  that  could  have  been 
required,  and  the  latter  is  more  than  ought  to 
have  been  unnecessarily  yielded.    The  treaty 
ii  fiabie  to  similar  objections  in  respect  to  the 
eoameration  it  contains  of  contraband  articles, 
in  which,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
XDark  that  the  circumstances  and  interests  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  made  to  give  way 
to  the  particnlar  views  of  the  other  party, 
while  the  examples  held  out  in  our  other 
tmtiea  have  been  disregarded.     Hemp,  tar, 
pitd^  torpentine,  &c.,  important  staples  of  this 
eonntry,  have,  without  even  a  pretext  of  reci- 
prod^,   been   subjected  to  confiscation.    No 
natioa  which  produces  these  articles  has,  I  be- 
lieve, any  treaties  at  present,  making  the  same 
lacrifioe,  with  the  exception  of  Denmark,  who, 
in  the  year  1780,  by  what  means  I  know  not, 
wta  induced  to  agree  to  an  explanation  of  the 
treaty  of  1670,  by  which  these  articles  are  de- 
dared  to  be  contraband.    Now,  sir,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  this  same  supplementary  and  explana- 
tory amement  between  Great  Britain  and  Den- 
mark, naa  been  the  model  selected  for  the  con- 
traband list  of  the  treaty,  at  present  in  qnes- 
tioQ ;  the  ennmeration  in  the  latter  being  tran- 
aeribed,  word  for  word,  from  the  former,  with 
a  dni^e  exception,  which,  not  only  is  in  itself, 
bat  renden  the  whole  transaction  extremely 
ranarkable.     The  article    "Hobsbs,"  which 
ilMidaaa  one  part  of  the  original,  is  entirely 
onitted  In  the  copy:  and  what  renders  the 
ODlMioQ  more  worthy  of  scrutiny,  is,  that 
tboog^  the  trea^,  in  general  seems  to  have 
anued  itaeU^  wherever  it  readily  could,  of  the 
aotfaorilgr  of  Vattel,  the  omission  of  horses  is 
no  iMi  f  departure  from  hhn,  than  from  the 
'  af%fiial|  frem  which  that  part  of  the  treaty 
wasoofrfed.    Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  particn- 
lar tnuuaetfon  aaemi  franriitwith  aingnlarity 
and  Jwt  BabOflj  to  m^ldoii;  for,itraDge  aa 


it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  copy 
proc€«dea  exactly  from  the  original,  till  it  got 
as  far  as  the  purposes  of  Great  Britain  required, 
and  at  that  point  stopped  short.  I  entreat  the 
committee  to  pay  attention  to  this  fact  After 
enumerating  the  articles  that  are  to  be  deemed 
contraband,  the  Danish  article  goes  on  in  the 
words  following,  viz. :  "  But  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared, that  among  contraband  merchandise^ 
shall  not  be  comprehended  fish  and  meati^ 
whether  fresh  or  salted ;  wheat,  flour,  corn,  or 
other  grain;  beans,  oil,  wines,  and  generally 
whatever  serves  for  the  nourishment  and  sup- 
port of  life;  all  of  which  may  at  all  times  be  sold 
and  transported,  like  any  other  merchandisea, 
even  to  places  held  by  an  enemy  of  the  two 
crowns,  provided  they  be  not  besieged  or  block- 
aded." 

This  view  of  the  subject  naturally  leads  me 
to  make  some  observations  on  that  clause  of 
the  treaty  which  relates  to  provisions,  and 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  wears  a  very  am- 
biguous and  disagreeable  countenance ;  or,  to 
speak  more  precisely,  seems  to  carry  with  it  a 
necessary  implication  that  provisions,  though 
not  bound  to  besieged  or  blockaded  places,  may 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, bo  regarded  and  treated  as  contraband. 
According  to  the  genuine  law  of  nations,  no 
articles,  which  are  not  expressly  and  generally 
contraband,  are  so,  in  any  particular  instance, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  their  going  to  a 
place  besieged;  yet  it  is  recognized  by  this 
treaty,  that  there  are  other  cases  in  which  pro- 
visions may  be  deemed  contraband,  from  which 
recognition,  implication  fairly  results,  that  one 
of  those  cases  may  be  that  which  has  been  as- 
sumed and  put  in  force  by  Great  Britain,  in  re- 
lation to  the  United  States.  Such  trivial  casea, 
as  might  be  devised  by  way  of  appurtenancea 
to  the  law,  that  condemns  what  is  bound  to 
blockaded  places,  can  by  no  means  satisfy  the 
import  of  the  stipulation ;  because  such  casea 
cannot  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  contem- 
plation of  the  parties.  And  if  the  particular 
case,  of  provisions  bound  to  a  country  at  war, 
although  not  to  a  besieged  place,  was  not  meant 
to  be  one  of  the  cases  of  contraband  according 
to  the  existing  law  of  nations,  how  necessary 
was  it  to  have  said  so ;  and  how  easy  and  natu- 
ral would  that  course  have  been,  witli  the 
Danish  example  on  the  subject  before  their 
eyes. 

On  the  supposition  that  provisions,  in  our 
own  vessels,  bound  to  countries  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  can  be  now  seized  by  her  for  her 
own  use,  on  the  condition  stipulated,  this  fear 
ture  of  the  treaty,  sir,  presents  itself  in  a  very 
serious  light  indeed ;  especially  if  the  doctrine 
be  resorted  to,  that  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
executive  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then 
Secretary  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1798.  This  letter  is  a  com- 
ment on  the  British  instructions  of  June  the 
8th,  1798,  for  seizing  neutral  provisions.  After 
itating  the  measore  aa  a  flagrant  bieafi&i.  ot  \lb% 
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Uw  of  nations,  and  as  rninons  to  our  commerce 
and  agricoltnre,  it  has  the  following  paragraph : 
^This  act,  too,  tends  to  draw  us  from  that  state 
of  peace  in  which  we  are  willing  to  remain.  It 
is  an  essential  character  of  neutrality  to  famish 
no  aids  not  stipulated  hjr  treaty" — ^that  is,  sir, 
by  a  treaty  made  prior  to  the  war — "  to  one 
party,  which  we  are  not  equally  ready  to  fur- 
nish to  the  other.  If  we  permit  com  to  be 
sent  to  Great  Britain  and  her  friends,  we  are 
equally  bound  to  permit  it  to  be  sent  to  France. 
To  restrain  it  would  be  a  partiality  that  must 
lead  to  war ;  and  between  restraining  it  our- 
selves, and  permitting  her  enemies  to  restrain 
it  unrightfully,  there  is  no  difference.  She 
would  consider  it  as  a  mere  pretext,  of  which 
she  certainly  would  not  agree  to  be  the  dupe ; 
and  on  what  honorable  ground  could  we  other- 
wise explain  it?  Thus  we  should  see  ourselves 
plunged,  by  this  unautliorized  act  of  Great 
Britain,  into  a  war,  with  which  we  meddle  not, 
and  which  we  wish  to  avoid,  if  justice  to  all 
parties,  and  from  all  parties,  will  enable  us  to 
avoid  it."'*'  Sir,  I  entreat  the  committee  to 
give  this  very  interesting  executive  document 
all  the  attention  which  it  demands,  and  which 
they  have  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

I  am  now,  sir,  come  to  that  article  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the  sequestration  of  British 
property  is  prohibited;  upon  which  I  must 
say,  that  though  I  should,  in  all  probability,  be 
one  of  the  last  men  existing,  to  have  recourse 
to  such  an  expedient  for  redress,  I  cannot  ap- 
prove of  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  abandon- 
ment of  a  defensive  weapon,  the  existence  of 
which  may  render  the  use  of  it  unnecessary. 
Sir,  tliero  is  an  extraordinary  peculiarity  in  the 
situation  of  this  country,  as  it  stands  in  its 
relations  to  Great  Britain.  As  we  have  no 
fleets  or  armies,  to  command  a  respect  fur  our 
rights,  we  ought  to  keep  in  our  own  hands  all 
such  means  as  our  situation  gives  us.  This 
article,  sir,  is  another  instance  of  the  very  little 
regard  that  has  been  paid  to  reciprocity.  It  is 
well  known,  that  British  subjects  now  have, 
and  are  likely  always  to  have  in  this  country, 
a  vast  quantity  of  property  of  the  kind  made 
sacred.  American  citizens,  it  is  known,  have 
little,  and  are  likely  to  have  little  of  tlie  kind 
in  Great  Britain.  If  a  real  reciprocity  was  in- 
tended, why  are  not  other  kinds  of  private 
property,  such  as  vessels  and  their  cargoes, 
equally  protected  against  violation?  These, 
even  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  are 
left  open  to  seizure  and  sequestration,  if  Great 
Britain  shall  find  it  expedient ;  and  why  is  not 
property  on  the  high  seas,  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  said  to  be  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  made  secure  by  a  like 
stipulation  ?  This  would  have  given  a  face  of 
equality  and  reciprocity  to  the  bargain.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  makes  a  part  of  it.  Where 
Great  Bi:itain  has  a  particular  interest  at  stake, 
the  treaty  watchfidly  provides  for  it ;  when  the 
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United  States  have  an  equal  interest  at  atake^ 
and  equally  entitled  to  protection,  it  is  aban- 
doned to  all  the  dangers  which  it  has  expe- 
rienced. 

Having  taken  this  brief  review  of  the  posi- 
tive evils  in  this  part  of  the  treaty,  I  might  add 
the  various  omissions,  which  are  chargeable 
upon  it :  but,  as  I  shall  not  pretend  to  exhaust 
the  subject,  I  will  mention  only  one,  and  that 
is,  the  utterly  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  sea  papers ;  and,  I  cannot  help  re- 
garding this  omission  as  truly  extraordinary, 
when  I  observe  that  in  almost  every  modem 
treaty,  and  particularly  in  all  our  other  trea- 
ties, an  article  on  this  subject  has  been  regu- 
larly inserted.  Indeed  it  has  become  almost  an 
article  of  course  in  the  treaties  of  the  present 
century. 

I  shall  now,  sir,  consider  the  aspect  in  which 
the  commercial  articles  of  this  treaty  present 
themselves  for  consideration.  In  the  free  in- 
tercourse stipulated  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
any  advantage  is  gained  by  the  former.  A 
treaty  is  surely  not  necessary  to  induce  Grest 
Britain  to  receive  our  raw  materials  and  to  sell 
us  her  manufactures.  Let  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  consider  what  is  given  up  by  the  United 
States. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  our  government 
came  into  operation,  the  tonnage  ^  America, 
employed  in  the  British  trade,  bore  a  very  in- 
considerable proportion  to  the  Britbh  tonnage. 
There  being  nothing  on  our  side  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  capital  and  other  circumstances 
on  the  British  side,  that  disproportion  was  the 
natural  stale  of  things.  As  some  small  balance 
to  the  Britisli  advantages,  and  particularly  that 
of  her  capital,  our  laws  have  made  several  re- 
gulations in  favor  of  our  shipping,  among  which 
is  the  important  encouragement  resulting  from 
the  diflerence  of  ten  per  centum  in  the  duties 
paid  by  American  and  foreign  vessels.  Under 
this  encouragement,  tlie  American  tonnage  has 
increased  in  a  very  respectable  degree  of  pro- 
portion to  tlie  British  tonnage.  Great  Britain 
has  never  deemed  it  pradent  to  frustrate  or 
diminish  the  efiects  of  this,  by  attemping  any 
countervailing  measures  for  her  shipping ; 
being  aware,  no  doubt,  tliat  we  could  easily 
preserve  the  diflerence  by  further  measure  on 
our  side :  but  by  this  treaty,  she  has  reserved 
to  herself  the  right  to  take  such  countervaUios 
measures  against  our  existing  regulations,  and 
we  have  surrendered  our  right  to  pursue  for^ 
ther  defensive  measures  against  the  influence  of 
her  capital.  It  is  lustly  to  be  apprehended, 
therefore,  that  under  such  a  reetoration  of 
things  to  their  former  state,  the  American  ton- 
nage will  relapse  into  its  former  diBprqp<»lion 
to  the  British  tonnage. 

Sir,  when  I  tum  my  attention  to  that  branch 
of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  West  Indies, 
I  see  still  greater  cause  for  astonishment  and 
dissatidlEustion.  As  the  treaty  now  stands,  Great 
Britain  is  left  as  free,  as  ahe  erer  his  been*  to 
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continue  to  herself  and  her  shipping,  the  entire 
monopoly  of  the  intercourse.  Recollecting;,  as 
I  do,  and  as  every  memher  of  the  committee 
most  do,  the  whole  history  of  this  suhject^  fh)m 
the  peace  of  1783,  throogh  every  snbseqnent 
stage  of  onr  independence,  down  to  the  mission 
of  the  late  envoy,  I  find  it  impossible,  ade- 
quately to  express  my  astonishment,  that  any 
treaty  of  commerce  should  ever  have  been  ac- 
ceded to,  that  so  entirely  abandoned  the  very 
object  for  which  alone  such  a  treaty  could  have 
been  contemplated;  I  hever  could  have  be- 
Eeved  that  the  time  was  so  near,  when  all  tlie 
principles,  claims  and  calculations,  which  have 
heretofore  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  peo- 
j^e,  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  on  this  inter- 
esting point,  were  to  be  so  completely  re- 
nonncea.  A  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great 
Britun,  excluding  a  reciprocity  for  our  vessels 
in  the  West  India  trade,  is  a  phenomenon  which 
fills  me  with  great  surprise. 

I  may  be  tmd,  perhaps,  that  in  the  first  place, 
Great  Britain  grants  to  no  other  nation  the 
nivilege  granted  to  the  United  States  of  trad- 
ing at  all  with  her  West  Indies,  and  that,  in  the 
second  place,  this  is  an  important  relaxation  of 
the  colonial  system  established  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  To  the  first  of  these  observa- 
tions, I  reply,  that  no  other  nation  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  West  Indies  as  the  United 
States ;  that  the  supplies  of  the  United  States 
are  essential  to  those  islands;  and  that  the 
trade  with  them  has  been  permitted  purely  on 
that  account,  and  not  as  a  beneficial  privilege 
to  the  United  States. 

To  the  second,  I  reply,  that  it  is  not  true, 
that  the  colony  system  requires  an  exclusion 
of  foreign  vessels  from  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  On 
the  contrary,  the  principle  and  practice  of  the 
colony  system  are,  to  prohibit,  as  much  &s  may 
be  convenient,  all  trade  between  the  colonies 
and  foreign  countries ;  but  when  such  a  trade 
b  permitted  at  all,  as  necessary  for  the  colonies, 
then  to  allow  the  vessels  of  such  foreign  coun- 
tries a  reciprocal  right  of  being  employed  in 
tiie  trade.  Great  Britain  has  accordingly  re- 
ttrun^  the  trade  of  her  islands  with  this 
country,  as  far  as  her  interest  in  them  will 
permit.  But,  has  she  allowed  our  vessels  the 
nciprocal  right  to  carry  on  the  trade  so  far  as 
it  is  not  restrained? — No  such  thing.  Here 
she  enforces  a  monopoly  in  her  own  favor, 
contrary  to  justice,  and  contrary  to  the  colonial 
^vstem  of  every  European  nation  that  possesses 
my  ooloniea ;  none  of  whom,  without  a  single 
ezeeptioii,  ever  open  a  trade  between  their 
eoloniea  and  other  countries,  without  opening 
It  eqoally  to  vessels  on  both  sides.  This  is 
rridently  nothing  more  than  strict  justice.  A 
edony  ia  a  part  of  an  empire.  If  a  nation 
efampe,  ahe  may  prohibit  all  trade  between  a 
eokmy  and  a  f^ign  ooontry,  as  she  may  be- 
tWMtt  any  other  part  of  her  dominions  and  a 
flbnktt  ooontrr ;  trat  if  ahe  permit  aooh  a  trade 
•t  1^  it  moat  be  finee  to  vesNla  on  both  aidea, 


as  well  in  the  case  of  colonies  as  of  any  other 
part  of  her  dominions.  Great  Britain  has  the 
same  right  to  prohibit  foreign  trade  between 
London  and  the  United  States,  as  between 
Jamaica  and  the  United  States ;  but  if  no  such 
prohibition  be  made  with  respect  to  either,  she 
IS  equally  bound  to  allow  foreign  vessels  a  com- 
mon right  with  her  own  in  both.  If  Great 
Britain  were  to  say,  that  no  trade  whatever 
should  be  carried  on  between  London  and  the 
United  States,  she  would  exercise  a  right  of 
which  we  could  not  reasonably  complain.  If 
she  were  to  say,  that  no  American  vesseU* 
should  be  employed  in  the  trade,  it  would  pro- 
duce just  complaints,  and  justijfy  a  reciprocal 
regulation  as  to  her  vessels.  The  case  of  the 
trade  from  a  port  in  the  West  Indies  is  precisely 
similar. 

In  order  that  the  omission  of  the  treaty  to 
provide  a  reciprocity  for  our  vessels  in  the 
West  India  trade,  may  be  placed  in  its  true 
light,  it  will  be  proper  to  attend  to  another 
part  of  the  treaty,  which  ties  up  the  hands  of 
this  country  against  every  etfort  for  making  it 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  yield  to  our 
reasonable  claims.  For  this  end  I  beg  leave  to 
point  out  to  the  committee  the  clause  which 
restrains  the  United  States  from  imposing  i)ro- 
hibitions  or  duties  on  Great  Britain,  in  any 
case,  which  shall  not  extend  to  all  other  nations, 
and  to  observe,  that  the  clause  makes  it  im- 
possible to  operate  on  the  unreasonable  policy 
of  that  nation,  without  suspending  our  com- 
merce at  the  same  time  with  all  other  nations, 
whose  regulationi*,  with  respect  to  us,  may  be 
ever  so  favorable  and  satisfactory. 

The  fillteenth  article,  Mr.  Chairman,*  han  ano- 
ther extraordinary  feature,  which  I  should 
imagine  must  strike  every  observer.  In  other 
treaties,  which  profess  to  put  the  parties  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  where  new  favors  are  granted  to  a 
particular  nation  in  return  for  favors  received, 
the  party  claiming  the  new  favor  shall  pay  the 
price  of  it.  This  is  just  and  proper  where  the 
tooting  of  the  most  favored  nation  is  establiKhcKl 
at  all.  But  this  article  gives  to  Great  Britain 
the  full  benoHt  of  all  privileges  that  may  be 
granted  to  any  other  nation,  without  requiring 
from  her  the  same  or  equivalent  privileges  with  * 
those  granted  by  such  nation.  Hence  it  will 
happen,  that  if  Spain,  Portugal  or  France  shall 
open  their  colonial  ports  to  the  United  States, 
in  consideration  of  certain  privileges  in  our 
trade,  the  same  privileges  will  result  gratis  and 
%p$o  facto  to  Great  Britain.  This  stipulation, 
sir,  I  consider  as  peculiarly  impolitic,  and  such 
an  one  as  cannot  fail  to  form,  in  the  view  of 
the  committee,  a  very  solid  and  weighty  ob- 
jection to  the  treaty. 

I  dare  say,  sir,  that  by  the  advocates  of  the 
treaty  great  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  article 
relating  to  the  East  Indies.  To  those  who  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  subject  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be,  I  shall  resign  the  task  of  ex- 
amining and  explaining  that  part  of  the  subject 
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With  two  observations,  however,  I  mast  troable 
the  committee,  before  I  drop  the  subject  of  this 
article ;  one  is,  that  some  gentlemen,  as  judi- 
cious and  well  informed  as  any  who  can  be 
consulted,  declare  tliat  they  consider  this  article 
as  affording  not  a  shadow  of  advantage  to  the 
United  States.  The  other  is,  that  no  privilege 
is  stii)ulated  in  it,  which  has  not  heretofore 
been  uniformly  granted  without  stipulation; 
and  as  the  grant  can  have  proceeded  from  no 
motive  but  a  pure  regard  to  the  British  interest 
in  that  country,  there  was  every  reasonable 
^isecurity  that  the  trade  would  continue  open  as 
it  had  been,  under  the  same  consideration. 

Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  being  the  character  of 
this  treaty,  with  resoect  to  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  tne  great  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  regulations  of  com- 
merce, it  never  can  bo  viewed  as  having  any 
daim  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  its  own  ac- 
count. Is  there  tlien  any  consideration,  extra- 
neous to  the  treaty,  that  can  furnish  the  requi- 
site motives  ?  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  the 
House  is  wholly  without  information.  The 
continuance  of  the  spoliations  on  our  trade, 
and  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  whether 
to  be  understood  as  practical  comments  on  the 
treaty,  or  as  infractions  of  it,  cannot  but  enforce 
on  the  minds  of  the  committee  the  most  serious 
reflections.  And  here,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
once  more  to  the  passage  I  have  already  read, 
extracted  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
Mr.  Pinckney,  and  to  ask  if,  as  there  stated  by 
the  executive,  our  neutrality  and  peace  are  to 
be  exposed,  by  permitting  practices  of  that 
kind,  what  must  be  thought  of  our  giving 
effect,  in  the  midst  of  such  practices,  to  a  treaty 
from  which  a  countenance  may  be  derived  by 
that  nation  for  going  on  further  with  them  ? 

I  am  aware  that  the  executive,  notwithstand- 
ing the  doctrine  and  policy  laid  down  as  above, 
has  finally  concurred  in  the  treaty  under  all 
these  circumstances.  But  I  do  not  consider 
that  as  invalidating  the  reasoning  drawn  from 
tlie  present  state  ojf  things.  I  may  be  treading 
on  delicate  ground,  but  I  cannot  think  it  im- 
proper to  remark,  because  it  is  a  known  fact, 
that  the  executive  paused  for  some  weeks  after 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  before  he  ratified 
the  treaty  with  his  signature ;  and  I  think  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  the  true  grounds 
of  that  pause  were  the  renewal  of  spoliations, 
and  a  recollection  of  the  light  in  which  they 
had  been  represented;  that,  on  that  supposition, 
he  was  probably  influenced  in  signing  the 
treaty  when  he  did,  by  an  expectation  that 
such  a  mark  of  confidence  in  the  British  gov- 
ernment would  produce  an  abolition  of  the  un- 
lawful proceeding,  and  consequently,  if  it  were 
foreseen  that  the  spoliations  would  have  been 
continued,  as  we  find  them  to  be,  the  treaty 
would  not  have  been  then  signed,  or  if  it  had 
not  been  then  signed,  it  would  not  be  signed 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  when 
it  falls  under  our  consideration. 

I  shall  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  taking 


notice  of  two  considerations,  which  have  been 
made  great  use  of  by  way  of  inducing  Congress 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  been  sdd,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  treaty  is  to  continue  in  force  for  no  longer 
time  than  two  years  after  the  termination  of 
the  present  war  in  Europe ;  and  that  no  very 
great  evils  can  grow  out  of  it  in  that  short 
period.  To  this  I  reply,  that  ten  of  the  articles, 
containing  very  objectionable  stipulations,  are 
perpetual ;  and  that,  in  the  next  place,  it  will 
be  m  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  other  articles,  to  produce  the  same 
causes  for  the  renewal  of  them,  as  are  now 
urged  in  their  support.  If  we  are  now  to  en- 
force the  treaty,  lest  Great  Britain  should  stir 
up  the  Indians,  and  refuse  to  pay  our  merchants 
for  the  property  of  which  she  has  plundered 
them,  can  she  not,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years,  plunder  them  again,  to  the  same  or  a 
greater  amount  ?  Cannot  the  same  apprehen- 
sions be  revived  with  respect  to  the  Indians, 
and  will  not  the  arguments  then  be  as  strong  as 
they  are  now,  for  renewing  the  same  treaty,  or 
for  making  any  other  equal  sacrifices  that  her 
purposes  may  dictate  ? 

It  has  been  asked,  Wliat  will  be  the  conse- 
quences of  refusing  to  carry  the  treaty  into  ef- 
fect ?  I  answer,  that  the  only  snpposable  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  executive,  if  governed  by 
the  prudence  and  patriotism  which  I  do  not 
doubt  will  govern  that  department,  will  of 
course  pursue  the  measures  most  likely  to  ob- 
tain a  reconsideration  and  remodification  of  the 
ofiensive  parts  of  the  treaty.  The  idea  of  war 
as  a  consequence  of  refusing  to  give  effect  to 
the  treaty  is  too  visionary  and  incredible  to  be 
admitted  into  the  question.  No  man  will  say 
that  the  United  States,  if  they  be  really  an  in- 
dependent people,  have  not  a  right  to  judge  of 
their  own  interests,  and  to  dedine  any  treaty 
that  does  not  duly  provide  for  them.  A  refu- 
sal, therefore,  in  such  cases,  can  afford  no 
cause,  nor  pretext,  nor  provocation  for  war,  or 
for  any  just  resentment.  But,  apart  from  this, 
is  it  conceivable  that  'Great  Britain,  with  all 
the  dangers  and  embarrassments  that  are  thick- 
ening on  her,  will  wantonly  make  war  on  a 
country  which  is  the  best  market  she  has  in 
the  world  for  her  manufactures,  which  pays  her 
an  annual  balance,  in  specie,  of  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  and  whose  supplies,  more- 
over, are  essential  to  an  important  part  of  her 
dominions  ?  Such  a  degree  of  infatuation  ought 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  country.  And,  at  the 
present  crisis,  for  reasons  well  known,  an  un- 
provoked war  from  Great  Britain,  on  this  coun- 
try, would  argue  a  degree  of  madness  greater 
than  any  other  circumstances  that  can  well  be 
ima^ned. 

With  all  the  objections,  therefore,  to  the 
treaty,  which  I  have  stated,  I  hope  it  will  not 
now  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity will  take  place  for  reconsidering  the 
subject,  on  principles  more  joat  and  favorable 
to  the  United  SUtes. 
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Amovo  tbofle  Hugaenots  who  were  compelled,  on  the  revooation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  to 
•bandon  their  coimtry  or  renounce  their  religion,  was  Pierre  Jaj,  the  great  grandfiEUher  of  the 
lalject  of  the  present  memoir.  After  suffering  great  contnmelj  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholics^ 
he  fled  to  England,  managing,  through  the  strictest  precaution,  to  carry  with  him  a  sufficiency 
adequate  to  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family.  Having  escaped  from  persecution  and 
reached  a  friendly  country,  nothing  remained  to  cause  anxiety  but  the  fate  of  his  son  Augustua, 
who  had  gone  on  a  voyage  to  Africa,  and  would  probably  return  to  France  without  having  been 
apprised  of  .the  troubles  and  flight  of  his  family.  This  accordingly  happened.  On  his  arrival 
At  Rochelle  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  not  easy  to  be  described.  The  persecution  was  pro- 
ceeding with  increasing  severity,  and  every  circumstance  pressed  him  to  decide,  without  delay, 
on  the  measures  proper  to  pursue.  The  kindness  of  his  friends  facilitated  every  necessary  ar- 
rangement for  his  departure,  and  in  a  short  time  he  embarked  for  Charleston  in  South  Carolina. 
Fmdlng  the  climate  of  that  locality  unfavorable  to  his  health,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  from 
thence  to  New  York.  Here  he  met  many  friends  who  had  left  Kochelle  to  escape  the  Popish 
l^eraecation,  and  soon  established  himself  in  business.  In  1697  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Balthazar,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  the  youngest  a  son,  *^  whom,  in  honor  of  his  father, 
he  named  Peter.^'  This  son  married  a  daughter  of  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt,  in  1728,  and  was 
Uessed  with  ten  children. 

John  Jay,  the  eighth  child  of  Peter,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
December,  1745.  At  an  early  period  he  manifested  a  grave  and  studious  disposition.  Under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  his  mother,  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  English  and  the  Latin  grammar, 
and,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  was  placed  at  a  school  kept  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stoope,  at  New 
BocheUe.  Here  he  remained  about  two  years,  continuing  his  subsequent  studies  at  home,  under 
a  private  tutor,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  In  1760  he  entered  the  Freshman 
dass  of  King^s  (now  Columbia)  College,  where  he  applied  himself  with  resolution  and  persever- 
ance. His  studious  habits  and  correct  deportment  acquired  for  him  the  friendship  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  on  his  retirement  from  the  college,  during  the  third  year  of 
joong  Jay's  course,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  favorite  pupil,  inviting  him  to  visit  him,  and  assuring 
him  of  his  prayers  that  he  might  **  continue  to  act  a  good  part."  On  the  flfbeenth  of  May,  1764, 
Mr.  Jay  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  and  two  weeks  after,  entered  the  office 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Eissam,  as  a  student  at  law.  ^^His  talents  and  virtues  gave  at  that  period," 
'  iijB  the  celebrated  Lindley  Murray,'*'  ^^  pleasing  indications  of  future  eminence.  He  was  re- 
mai^ble  for  strong  reasoning  powers,  comprehensive  views,  indefatigable  application,  and  un- 
common fimmess  of  mind.  With  these  qualifications,  added  to  a  just  taste  in  literature,  and 
ample  stores  of  learning  and  knowledge,  he  was  happily  prepared  to  enter  on  that  career  of 
paUio  Tiitae  by  which  be  was  afterward  honorably  distinguished,  and  made  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  good  of  his  country."    On  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1768,  he  entered  into  partner- 
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ship  with  Robert  R.  Livingston,  afterward  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  immedl- 
atelj  commenced  an  extensiye  and  profitable  practice. 

In  1774  Mr.  Jay  married  Sarah,  the  yonngest  daughter  of  William  livingston,  afterward  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  and  a  political  writer  of  great  wit  and  power.  At  this  period  his  pros- 
pects of  domestic  happiness  and  professional  eminence  were  nnnsnally  brilliant ;  but  the  storm 
of  the  Revolution  soon  darkened  the  political  horizon,  and  he  was  called  npon  to  support  the 
rights  of  his  countrymen,  abroad  and  at  home.  On  Uie  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  a  meet- 
ing was  holden  in  New  York,  ^*  to  consult  on  tlio  measures  proper  to  be  pursued  in  consequence 
of  the  late  extraordinary  advices  received  from  England,^*  and  a  committee  of  fifty  was  organized 
to  correspond  with  the  other  Colonics  ^^  on  all  matters  of  moment."  Of  this  committee  Mr.  Jay 
was  an  active  member,  being  placed  on  a  sub-committee,  appointed  to  prepare  answers  to  what- 
ever letters  might  be  received.    In  this  position  his  services  were  of  the  highest  importance.* 

On  the  fifth  day  of  September,  1774,  Mr.  Jay  took  his  seat  in  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
as  a  delegate  from  New  York.  lie  was  then  in  the  twenty -ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  probably 
the  youngest  member  of  that  body.  The  first  day  of  the  session.  Congress  appointed  a  conunit- 
tee  "  to  state  the  rights  of  the  Colonies  in  general,  the  several  instances  in  which  those  rights 
are  violated  or  infringed,  and  the  means  most  proper  to  be  pursued  for  obtaining  a  restoration 
of  them."  Mr.  Jay  was  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  soon  after  was  placed  on  another  for 
preparing  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  memorial  to  the  people  of 
British  America.  The  preparation  of  the  former  was  assigned  to  him.  To  secure  himself 
fh>m  interruption,  he  left  his  lodgings  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  neighboring  tavern,  and  there 
completed  that  eloquent  state  paper  which  Mr.  Jefferson  declared  to  be  "  a  production,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  finest  pen  in  America,"  and  which  elicited  the  highest  applause  and  admiration, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.f  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Jay  from  the  Congress  to  New  York,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  a  Committee  of  Obeervation  ^^  for  carrying  into  elfect  the  measures  proposed 
for  interrupting  the  commerce  of  (ireat  Britain  with  her  colonies,"  and  shortly  after  a  member 
of  a  committee  of  Auodatian,  This  committee  was  invested  with  general  undefined  powers,  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  legal  authority,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  people  which  had 
been  assigned  to  its  care.  They  called  out  the  militia,  perfected  their  discipline,  and  ordered 
them  to  patrol  the  streets  by  night,  to  prevent  any  disobedience  to  the  "  people's  rules  concern- 
ing exportation^"  They  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  magistrates  of  London, 
on  the  subject  of  American  grievances.  This  letter  bore  the  signature  of  Mr.  Jay.  The  Fro- 
Tincial  Congress  assembled  at  New  York  on  the  twenty -eighth  of  May,  and  assuming  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  relieved  this  committee  of  its  responsibility. 

The  second  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1775,  where  Mr.  Jay 
attended  as  a  member.  The  battle  of  Lexington  had  occurred  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  English  ministry  purposed  to  use  force  wherever  they 
should  find  it  necessary  to  carry  out  their  designs.  The  defence  of  New  York  now  attracted  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  application  was  made  by  the  New  York  members  for  advice  as  to 
the  course  proper  to  be  observed  by  their  constituents,  in  the  event  of  an  arrival  of  British 
armament  at  their  city.  Congress  recommended  that  the  people  should  "  not  commence  hos- 
tilities, but  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  not  to  permit  the  British  to  erect  fortifications,  or  to  cot 
off  the  communication  between  the  town  and  country."  But  it  being  evident  that  an  organized 
force  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  even  the  defensive  which  had  been  recommended.  Con- 
gress took  measures  to  raise  a  militia,  and  adopted  a  code  of  ^^Rula  and  Eegulatiant  of  the 
American  ArmyJ*^  On  the  appointment  of  the  subordinate  generals,  a  few  days  after  Washing- 
ton was  chosen  commander-in-chief,  Mr.  Jay  proposed  Mr.  Sullivan,  then  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  New  Hampshire,  saying  ^*  that  his  good  $enee  was  known  to  the  House,  and  as  to  his 
military  talents,  he  would  take  his  chance  for  them."    The  nomination  was  confirmed,  and  the 

*  This  meettng  of  the  dtluiu  of  New  York,  wm  holdon  on  the  ISth  of  Maj,  1774  The  mlniitos  of  the  oommittee  ap- 
pointed hj  them,  are  itUl  pTeeerred  in  the  library  of  the  New  Tork  HIatorioal  Bodety,  and  ftinn  a  vatnahle  and  intereakiof 
doeoment 
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difleemment  wldch  prompted  it  was  abnndiuit]/ justified  by  General  SnlliTan^s  active  and  usoM 
career.*  About  this  time  Mr.  Jay  prepared  the  letter  To  the  oppreued  InhahitanU  of  Canada^ 
and  that  to  the  People  of  Ireland^  both  of  which  evince  the  deepest  classic  learning  and  religioua 
patriotism. 

In  the  fidl  of  1776,  he  received  a  commission  of  "colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of 
militia  of  foot,  of  the  city  of  New  York,"  which  he  accepted,  but  the  pressure  of  his  civil  duties 
preyented  any  active  military  service,  and  he  remained  at  his  post  in  Congress.  "  Some  time  in 
the  course  of  this  year,'^  says  Mr.  Jay^s  biographer,  "probably  about  the  month  of  November, 
Congress  was  informed  that  a  foreigner  was  then  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  desirous  of  making 
to  them  an  important  and  confidential  communication.  This  intimation  having  been  several 
times  repeated,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jay,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Jefierson,  was  ap- 
pointed to  hear  what  the  foreigner  had  to  say.  These  gentlemen  agreed  to  meet  him  in  one  of 
the  committee  rooms  in  Carpenter^s  Hall.  At  the  time  appointed  they  went  there,  and  found 
already  arrived  an  elderly  lame  gentleman,  having  the  appearance  of  an  old  wounded  French 
officer.  They  told  him  they  were  authorized  to  receive  his  communication;  upon  which  he 
said  that  his  most  Christian  mijesty  had  heard  with*  pleasure  of  the  exertions  made  by  the 
American  colonies  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges ;  that  his  majesty  wished  them  suc- 
cess, and  would,  whenever  it  should  be  necessary,  manifest  more  openly  his  friendly  sentiment 
towards  them.  The  committee  requested  to  know  his  authority  for  giving  these  assurances. 
He  answered  only  by  drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat,  and  saying,  '  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take 
oare  of  my  head.'  They  then  asked  what  demonstrations  of  friendship  they  might  expect  from 
the  king  of  France.  '  Gentlemen,*  answered  the  foreigner,  '  if  you  want  arms,  you  shall  have 
them ;  if  you  want  ammunition,  you  shall  have  it ;  if  you  want  money,  you  shall  have  it.*  The 
committee  observed  that  these  assurances  were  indeed  important,  but  agun  desired  to  know  by 
what  anthority  they  were  made.  ^  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  repeating  his  former  gesture,  ^  I  shall 
take  care  of  my  head  I '  and  this  was  the  only  answer  they  could  obtain  from  him.  He  was 
seen  in  Philadelphia  no  more.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  he  was  a  secret  agent 
of  the  French  court,  directed  to  give  these  indirect  assurances,  but  in  f^ach  a  manner  that  he 
might  be  disavowed  if  necessary.  Mr.  Jay  stated  that  his  communications  were  not  without 
their  effect  on  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress." 

In  April  of  the  next  year,  while  attending  in  Congress,  Mr.  Jay  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Convention  or  Congress  of  New  York,  in  which  assembly  he  took  his  seat  on  the' 
twenty-fifth  of  May  following.  Here  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  constantly  and 
actively  engaged.  On  the  thirty-first  of  May  he  reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  calling  on  the 
people  to  elect  deputies  to  a  new  convention,  with  power  to  establish  a  form  of  government. 
Those  resolutions  were  adbpted,  when  the  elections  were  held,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  new 
coQTention. 

On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Howe  and  his  army,  in  June,  1776,  the  convention  adjourned  to  White 
Plains,  a  village  about  thirty  miles  north  of  New  York.  Here,  on  the  ninth  of  July  following, 
the  new  convention  assembled.  The  same  day  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  announced 
to  that  body,  and  immediately  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Jay  was  chairman.  He 
** almost instanter''  reported  the  subjoined  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted:  ^^He- 
mhed  MnarUmeuely^  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Continental  Congress  for  declaring  these 
United  Colonies  free  and  independent  States  are  cogent  and  conclusive,  and  that  while  wo  lament 
the  emel  necessity  which  has  rendered  this  measure  unavoidable,  we  approve  the  same,  and  will, 
at  the  risk  of  oar  lives  and  fortunes,  join  with  the  other  colonies  in  supporting  it.*' 

On  the  sevMiteenth  of  July,  Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  on  a  secret  conmiittee,  for  the  purpose 
of  obstmctlng  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  and  harassing  Lord  Howe's  fleet,  a  part  of  which 
had  passed  np  that  river.  At  this  crisis,  he  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  and  energy.  He 
was  sent  by  the  committee  to  Connecticut,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  cannon  and  shot,  and  transport 
tfacm  to  the  river,  with  authority  "to  impress  carriages,  teams,  sloops,  and  horses,  and  to  call 
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ont  detachmente  of  the  milltiA,  and  generally  to  do,  or  cause  to  be  done  at  bis  discretion,  all 
auch  matters  and  things  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient  to  forward  and  complete  the 
business  committed  to  his  care."  Invested  with  tUa  anthority,  he  obtained  conveyancea,  and  in 
a  short  time  delivered  twenty  cannon  at  West  PoIbL 

In  August,  1776,  the  convention  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  constitution 
for  the  State.  Of  this  committee  Mr.  Jay  was  chairman,  and  its  duty  appears  to  have  been  as- 
aigned  to  him.  On  the  twelfth  of  March,  1777,  the  committee  submitted  a  plan  of  government, 
which,  with  several  amendments,  was  adopted  on  the  twentieth  of  April  following.  A  short 
time  before  the  final  question  on  the  constitution  was  taken,  Mr.  Jay  was  caUed  to  attend  his 
dying  mother,  and  thereby  prevented  from  offering  some  amendments  that  he  deemed  important, 
and  opposing  others  that  had  been  made  during  his  absence.  In  a  letter  written  about  this  time^ 
he  expresses  himself  with  great  freedom  on  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  business  had  been 
concluded,  and  pointed  out  his  objections.  '*  Though  the  birth  of  the  constitution  is,*'  says  he, 
'^  in  my  opinion  premature,  I  shall,  nevertheless,  do  all  in  my  power  to  nurse  and  keep  it  alive ; 
being  fkr  from  approving  the  Spartan  law,  which  encouraged  parents  to  destroy  such  of  their 
children  as,  perhaps  by  some  cross  accident,  might  come  into  this  world  defective  and  mis- 
ahapen."  ♦ 

New  York  being  now  provided  with  a  constitution,  Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  soon  after  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety.  On  the  ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Supreme  Court  commenced  its  first  term,  and  Judge  Jay  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  The  interest  attached  to  this  event  was  of  the  highest  importance.  The  govern- 
ment under  which  the  people  had  been  reared,  and  which  their  habits  and  education  had  taught 
them  to  venerate  and  love,  had  been  abolished,  and  a  new  one  rused,  amid  the  tumult  of  war, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  haughty  and  victorious  enemy.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  was  by 
no  means  certain.  Burgoyne,  with  a  large  army,  had  penetrated  the  north,  and  was  approach- 
ing the  Iludson  at  Albany,  while  another  army  was  preparing  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  first 
Under  these  circumstances,  John  Jay,  "  with  an  unruffled  mind  and  undaunted  eye,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  his  labors,  with  the  full  assurance  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  and  the 
&vor  of  heaven." 

*^  It  affords  me,  gentlemen,"  he  siud,  "  very  sensible  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  on  the  dawn 
of  that  free,  mild,  and  equal  government  which  now  begins  to  rise  and  break  from  amidst  those 
clouds  of  anarchy,  confusion,  and  licentiousness,  which  the  arbitrary  and  violent  domination  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  spread,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  throughout  this  and  the  other 
American  States.  And  it  gives  me  particular  satisfaction  to  remark,  that  the  first  fruits  of  our 
excellent  constitution  appear  in  a  part  of  this  State,  whose  inhabitants  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  having  unanimously  endeavored  to  deserve  them. 

"  This  is  one  of  those  signal  instances  in  which  Divine  Providence  has  made  the  tyranny  of 
princes  instrumental  in  breaking  the  chains  of  their  subjects,  and  rendered  the  most  inhuman 
designs  productive  of  the  best  consequences  to  those  against  whom  they  were  intended. 

'*  The  infatuated  sovereign  of  Britain,  forgetful  that  kings  were  the  servants,  not  the  proprie- 
tors, and  ought  to  be  the  fathers,  not  the  incendiaries  of  their  people,  hath,  by  destroying  our 
former  constitutions,  enabled  us  to  erect  more  eligible  systems  of  government  on  their  ruins; 
and,  by  unwarrantable  attempts  tv  bind  us,  in  all  eaaa  whatever^  has  reduced  ns  to  the  happy 
necessity  of  \}eiTig  free  from  his  control  in  any, 

*^  Whoever  compares  our  present  with  our  former  constitution,  will  find  abundant  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  exchange,  and  readily  admit  that  all  the  calamities  incident  to  this  war,  will  be 
amply  compensated  by  the  many  blessings  flowing  from  this  glorious  revolution ;  a  revolution 
which,  in  the  whole  cotirse  of  its  rise  and  progress,  is  distinguished  by  so  many  marks  of  the 
Divine  favor  and  interposition,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  its  being  finally  accomplished. 

**  It  was  begun  and  has  been  supported  in  a  manner  so  singular,  and  I  mi^  aay  miraculous, 
that  when  future  ages  shall  read  its  history,  they  will  be  tempted  to  consider  a  great  part  of  it 
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as  iSi^Dloofl.  Wliat^  among  other  things,  can  appear  more  nnworthj  of  credit,  than  that  in  an 
enlightened  age,  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  oonntrj,  in  a  nation  so  oelehrated  for  humanitj,  as 
well  as  love  of  lihertj  and  justice,  as  the  Engluh  once  jnstlj  wore,  a  prince  should  arise,  who^ 
hj  the  influence  of  corruption  alone,  should  he  ahle  to  seduce  them  into  a  comhination  to  reduce 
three  millions  of  his  most  lojal  and  affectionate  suhjects  to  absolute  slayerj,  under  pretence  of 
a  right,  appertaining  to  God  alone,  of  binding  them  in  all  cases  whatever,  not  even  excepting 
cases  of  conscience  and  religion  ?  What  can  appear  more  improbable,  although  true,  than  that 
this  prince,  and  this  peq>le,  should  obstinatelj  steel  their  hearts  and  shut  their  ears  against  the 
most  humble  petitions  and  affectionate  remonstrances ;  and  unjustly  determine,  by  violence  and 
force,  to  execute  designs  which  were  reprobated  by  every  principle  of  humanity,  equity,  grati- 
tude, and  policy—- designs  which  would  have  been  execrable,  if  intended  against  savages  and 
enemies,  and  yet  formed  against  men  descended  from  the  same  common  ancestors  with  them- 
selves;  men  who  had  liberally  contributed  to  their  support,  and  cheerfully  fought  their  battles, 
even  in  remote  and  baleful  climates  ?  Will  it  not  appear  extraordinary  that  thirteen  colonies, 
the  object  of  their  wicked  designs,  divided  by  variety  of  governments  and  manners,  should  im- 
mediately become  one  people,  and  though  without  funds,  without  magazines,  without  disciplined 
troops,  in  the  face  of  their  enemies,  unanimously  determine  to  be  free ;  and,  undaunted  by  the 
power  of  Britain,  refer  their  cause  to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty,  and  resolve  to  repel  force  by 
force  f  thereby  presenting  to  the  world  an  illustrious  example  of  magnanimity  and  virtue  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled.  Will  it  not  be  matter  of  doubt  and  wonder,  that,  notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties, they  should  raise  armies,  establish  funds,  carry  on  conmierce,  grow  rich  by  the  spoils  of 
their  enemies,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  armies  of  Britain,  the  mercenaries  of  Germany,  and  the 
savages  of  the  wilderness  ?  But,  however  incredible  these  things  may  in  future  appear,  we 
know  them  to  be  true,  and  we  should  always  remember  that  the  many  remarkable  and  unex- 
pected means  and  events,  by  which  our  wants  have  been  supplied,  and  our  enemies  repelled  or 
restrained,  are  such  strong  and  striking  proofs  of  the  interposition  of  Ileavon,  that  our  having 
been  hitherto  delivered  from  the  threatened  bondage  of  Britain,  ought,  like  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  from  Egyptian  servitude,  to  be  for  ever  ascribed  to  its  true  eause^  and  instead  of  swell- 
ing our  breasts  with  arrogant  ideas  of  our  prowess  and  importance,  kindle  in  them  a  flame  of 
gratitude  and  piety,  which  may  consume  all  remains  of  vice  and  irreligion. 

"  Blessed  be  God  I  the  time  will  now  never  arrive  when  the  prince  of  a  country,  in  another 
quarter  of  the  globe,  will  command  your  obedience  and  hold  you  in  vassalage.  Ilis  consent  has 
ceased  to  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  enact  laws  essential  to  your  welfare ;  nor  will  you,  in 
future,  be  subject  to  the  imperious  sway  of  rulers,  instructed  to  sacrifice  your  happiness,  when- 
ever it  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  ambitious  views  of  their  royal  master." 

After  referring  to  the  perfection  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  the  general  satLsfaction  it 
afforded  to  the  people,  he  continued :  *^  Adequate  security  is  also  given  to  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  private  judgment.  They  are,  by  nature,  subject  to  no  control  but  that  of  the  Deity, 
and  in  that  fi'ee  idtuation  they  are  now  left.  Every  man  is  permitted  to  consider,  to  adore  and 
to  worship  his  Creator  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  his  conscience.  No  opinions  are 
dictated ;  no  rules  of  faith  prescribed ;  no  preference  given  to  one  sect  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.  The  constitution,  however,  has  wisely  declared,  that  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
thereby  granted,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  this  State.^  In  a  word,  the  convention,  by  whom  that 
constitution  was  formed,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Gospel  of  Chbist,  like  the  ark  of  (too,  wonld 
not  foil,  though  unsupported  by  the  arm  of  fiesh ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  mankind  if  that 
opinion  prevailed  more  generally. 

''  Bot  let  it  be  remembered,  that  whatever  marks  of  wisdom,  experience  and  patriotism  there 
may  be  in  your  constitution,  yet,  like  the  beautiful  symmetry,  the  just  proportions,  and  elegant 
forms  of  our  first  parents,  before  their  Maker  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life,  it  is  yet  to 
be  animated,  and  till  then,  may  indeed  excite  admiration,  but  will  be  of  no  use— from  the  people 
it  must  receive  its  qpirit,  and  by  them  be  quickened.  Let  virtue,  honor,  the  love  of  liberty  and 
of  ideiice  be,  and  remaiiii  the  soul  of  this  constitution,  and  it  will  become  the  source  of  great 
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•nd  extensive  happineu  to  this  tnd  fbtore  generations.  Vice,  ignorance,  and  want  of  vigilance^ 
will  be  the  only  enemies  able  to  destroy  it  Against  these  provide,  and,  of  these,  be  for  ever 
Jealous.  Every  member  of  the  State  onght  diligently  to  read  and  study  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  and  teach  the  rising  generation  to  be  free.  By  knowing  their  rights,  they  will  sooner 
perceive  when  they  are  violated,  and  be  the  better  prepared  to  defend  and  assert  them. 

'*  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  first  court  held  under  the  authority  of  our  constitution,  and  I  hope 
its  proceedings  will  be  such,  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  friends,  and  avoid  giving  cause 
of  censure  to  the  enemies  of  the  present  establishment^^ 

As  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Jay  was  prevented  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State, 
from  occupying  any  other  office,  except  that  of  delegate  to  Congress  on  a  tpeeial  oecofum,  A 
apecial  oeeasion  was  afibrded  when  the  dispute  originated  between  the  people  of  Vermont  and 
the  Legislature  of  New  York ;  and  he  was  elected  on  the  lOth  of  November,  1778.  In  De- 
cember following,  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Laurens,  three 
days  after,  was  elected  in  his  place  as  President  of  that  body.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
twenty-seventh  of  September,  1779,  when  he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain. 
On  the  twentieth  of  October  he  sailed,  in  company  with  M.  Gerard,  the  French  minister,  on 
board  the  American  frigate  Confederacy.  A  few  days  out,  the  frigate  was  dismasted  in  a  ter- 
rific storm,  and  with  difficulty  reached  Martinico  about  the  middle  of  December.  From  this 
place  he  sailed  ten  days  after  his  arrival,  and  landed  at  Cadiz  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
January,  1760. 

Mr.  Jay  lost  no  time  in  going  to  Madrid.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place  he  discovered  that 
the  Spanish  government  were  not  inclined  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  him;  and  that 
although  that  government  was  at  war  with  our  common  enemy,  she  was  not  disposed  even  to 
acknowledge  our  independence,  unconditionally.*  While  in  this  situation,  he  learned  that  Con- 
gress had  resolved  upon  a  singular  expedient  for  raising  funds,  (on  the  presumption  of  the 
inccess  of  his  mission,)  by  drawing  on  him  for  the  payment  of  large  sums  at  six  months^  sight 
These  bills  soon  ^ere  presented ;  and  Mr.  Jay  accepted  them ;  becoming  personally  responsible 
for  a  greater  portion  of  them.t 

Mr.  Adams  was  appointed,  in  1779,  as  sole  minister  plenipotentiary  for  peace,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  In  1781,  Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  Laurens,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  were  associated  with  Mr.  Adams,  by  Congress,  in  the  commis- 
•ion  for  peace,  and  Mr.  Adams*  conmiission  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  annulled. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1782,  having  been  informed  of  his  appointment  as  commissioner,  Mr. 
Jay  left  Madrid  and  arrived  at  Paris.  Dr.  Franklin  was  the  only  member  of  the  commission  at 
Paris  on  his  arrival.  Mr.  Adams  still  remained  at  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Jefferson  in  America, 
and  Mr.  Laurens  was  in  England,  worn  down  with  ill-health,  debating  whether  he  had  not 
better  return  to  the  United  States  rather  than  proceed  to  Paris.  Mr.  Jay  and  Dr.  Franklin, 
therefore,  undertook  the  ^'  skirmishing  "  business  of  the  negotiation. 

In  July,  Mr.  Richard  Oswald  was  empowered  by  the  King  of  England  "  to  treat,  consult  of^ 
and  conclude,  with  any  commissioner  or  commissioners  named,  or  to  be  named  by  the  thirteen 
colonies  or  plantations  in  North  America,  and  any  body  or  bodies,  corporate  or  politic,  or  any 
assembly  or  assemblies,  or  description  of  men,  or  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  a  peace  or 
truce  with  the  said  colonies  or  plantations,  or  any  part  thereof.'*  On  the  seventh  of  August, 
this  commission  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Jay  and  Dr.  Franklin ;  the  former  thought  that  the 
exprcbsion  of  tiie  commission  did  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
insisted  that  it  would  be  an  acquiescence  in  that  idea,  if  they  should  treat  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  colonies,  *^  I  told  the  minister,**  he  says,  '*  that  we  neither  could  nor  would  treat  with 
any  nation  in  the  world  on  any  other  than  an  equal  footing.**  |  This  difficulty  being  obviated 
by  the  reception  of  a  new  commission,  from  England,  describing  the  constituents  of  Mr.  Jay 
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and  Dr.  Franklin,  as  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  America;  the  negotiation  commenced,  and, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  Noyember,  1782,  the  provisional  articles  agreed  npon  were  signed  bj  Oswald 
on  the  one  part  and  the  four  American  eommissioners  on  the  other,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Laarens 
haying  arriyed  at  Paris  pending  the  negotiation.  The  yalae  of  Mr.  Jay's  services  in  this  im- 
portant transaction  cannot  be  overestimated. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  Maj,  1784,  Mr.  Jay  left  Paris,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  arrived 
at  New  York.  '^  At  length,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  ^^  I  am  arrived  in  the  land  of  my 
nativity ;  and  I  bless  God  that  it  is  also  the  land  of  light,  liberty,  and  plenty.  My  emotions 
cannot  be  described."  *  His  fellow-citizens  received  him  on  his  return  with  expressions  of 
admiration  and  ^teem.  The  corporation  of  New  York  presented  to  him  an  address  accom- 
puiied  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  ^^  as  a  public  testimony  of  the  respectful  sentiments  we 
entertain  towards  you,  and  as  a  pledge  of  our  affection,  and  of  our  sincere  wishes  for  your 
happiness." 

On  the  meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  in  the  fall,  they  appointed  Mr.  Jay  a  delegate  to 
Congress,  and  on  the  sixth  of  December  he  took  his  seat  in  that  assembly,  which  was  convened 
at  Trenton.  A  short  time  after,  he  accepted  the  position  as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
which  place  he  had  been  appointed  previous  to  his  return  to  America.  The  prominent  feature 
of  this  portion  of  his  course  was  the  renewal  of  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution.  After  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  had  submitted  the  con- 
stitution to  the  people,  a  strong  and  violent  opposition  manifested  itself.  In  this  state  of  the 
public  mind,  Mr.  Jay,  associated  with  Hamilton  and  Madison,  vindicated  the  proposed  plan  of 
government,  in  the  essays  entitled  The  Federalist,  *^  equally  admirable  for  the  depth  of  its 
wisdom,  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views,  the  sagacity  of  its  reflections,  and  the  fearlessness, 
patriotism,  candor,  simplicity  and  elegance  with  which  its  truths  are  uttered  and  recommended."  t 
In  these  papers,  he  discussed  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  foreign  influence  and  power, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Senate  in  making  treaties. 

In  June,  the  convention  of  the  State  of  New  York,  authorized  to  adopt  or  reject  the  federal 
constitution,  met  at  Poughkeepsie.  Of  this  convention  Mr.  Jay  was  a  member,  and  the  services 
he  rendered  were  signal  and  important.  The  new  Congress  assembled  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
1789,  and  a  few  days  after,  Washington  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  After  the 
passage  of  the  Judiciary  Bill,  Mr.  Jay  was  offered,  by  the  President,  a  choice  of  the  offices 
under  the  government.  Expressing  a  preference  for  the  Chief  Justiceship,  he  was  nonunated, 
and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1789,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  ^^In  nominating 
yon  for  the  important  station  which  you  now  fill,"  wrote  President  Washington,  ^^  I  not  only 
acted  in  conformity  to  my  best  judgment,  but  I  trust  I  did  a  grateful  thing  to  the  good  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  and  I  have  a  full  confidence,  that  the  love  which  you  bear  to  our  country, 
and  a  desire  to  promote  the  general  happiness,  will  not  suffer  you  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  bring 
into  action  the  talents,  knowledge  and  integrity  which  are  so  necessary  to  be  exercised  at  the 
head  of  that  department,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  keystone  of  our  political  fabric."  | 
Mr.  Jay-s  decisions,  while  he  remained  on  the  bench,  evince  a  power  of  analysis,  great  logical 
acquirements,  and  a  ready  apprehension  of  principles.  § 

The  next  important  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Jay,  was  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  in  1794.  He  was  appointed  commissioner,  and  sailed  from  New  York  in  May, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  arrived  at  London.  Lord  Grenville,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  George 
Gren ville,  was  the  negotiator  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  negotiation  progressed  favorably, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  written  by  Mr.  Jay  to  Washington,  early  in  August :  ^^  Our 
prospects  become  more  and  more  promising  as  we  advance  in  the  business  ....  A  treaty  of 
commerce  is  on  the  carpet  ....  The  King  observed  to  me  the  other  day,  ^  Well,  sir,  I  imagine 
you  begin  to  see  that  your  mission  will  probably  be  successful.^ — '  I  am  happy,  may  it  please 
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jonr  Mfjestj,  to  find  that  jon  entertain  that  idea.^ — '  Well,  hnt  don^t  jcn  perceive  that  it  is  like 
to  be  BO?  * — *  There  are  some  recent  oircnnutances  (the  answer  to  my  repreaentation,  ^k.)  which 
induce  me  to  flatter  myself  that  it  will  be  so/  He  nodded  with  a  smile,  signifying  that  it  was 
to  those  circumBtances  that  he  alluded.  The  conversation  then  turned  to  indifferent  topics."* 
The  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1794^  and  Mr.  Jay  returned  to  New 
York  in  tlie  latter  part  of  May  of  the  next  year.  He  was  received  by  his  fellow-citizens  with 
demonstrations  of  gratitude  and  joy,  and  was  attended  to  his  dwelling  by  a  large  concourse, 
^'  amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannon.*' 

To  many,  Jay^s  treaty  was  objectionable :  by  those  it  was  opposed  with  uncommon  bitt^ 
ness.  t  But  it  enlisted  the  ablest  defenders :  Hamilton,  in  its  support^  ond^  the  signature  of 
Camillus,  *'  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  foes ;''  and  Fisher  Ames  urged  the  passage  of  laws 
to  give  it  effect,  in  a  powerful  speech,  which  drew  forth  tears,  and  made  an  impression  that 
**  will  never  be  forgotten."  J 

Mr.  Jay  was  elected  governor  of  New  York  two  days  before  he  arrived  from  England,  and 
continued  in  office  during  six  years.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  1800,  he  was  solicited  to  consent  to 
be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  declined,  preferring  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
retirement  of  his  home.  "  The  period  is  now  arrived,''  he  wrote,  '*  at  which  I  have  for  many 
years  intended  to  retire  from  the  cares  of  public  life,  and  for  which  I  have  been  for  more  than 
two'  years  preparing ;  not  i>erceiving,  after  mature  consideration,  that  any  duties  require  me  to 
postpone  it,  I  shall  retire  accordingly.  But  I  retjun  and  cherish  the  warmest  affection  for  my 
country,  as  well  as  the  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  many,  and  the  good  will  which  I  bear  to  all 
my  fellow-citizens."  § 

On  the  nineteenth  of  December,  he  was  nominated  by  President  Adams  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship of  the  United  States,  but  his  determination  to  retire  fVom  public  life  prevented  his  ac- 
ceptance of  that  post.  In  the  month  of  May  following,  he  resigned  the  office  of  governor,  "and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  family  estate  at  Westchester.  He  took  no  part  in  po- 
litical affairs,  and  was  not  publicly  heard  of^  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  when  he  answered 
inquiries  concerning  facts  within  his  knowledge."  |  In  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of  May, 
1829,  he  was  attacked  with  palsy,  which,  on  the  seventeenth,  terminated  his  honorable  and  dis- 
tinguished life.  "  History  will  assign  to  John  Jay  an  elevated  rank  among  the  great,"  says  Mr. 
Sullivan;  **not  only  so,  it  will  place  him  equally  high  among  the  pure  and  the  virtuous. 
Throughout  his  useful  life,  he  was  governed  by  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  Christian  con- 
science. He  thought  and  acted  under  the  conviction  that  there  is  an  accountability  fkr  more 
serious  than  any  which  men  can  have  to  their  fellow-men.  The  bravest  soldiers  and  the  wor- 
thiest statesmen  have  ever  been  those  who  believed  in  such  accountability." 

•J»7  to  Washington,  Aogiut  6th,  17M.    Lifeftnd  Writing!  of  Jay,  toL  8,  ppiSSO-tn.  ', 

t  Bee  page  106,  ante.  ^ 

X  Bee  Amea*  apeeeh  at  page  lOi,  ante. 
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Gongrefla,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  October, 
1774^  appointed  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Livingston  and 
Mr.  Jbj  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to 
the  people  of  British  America,  and  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  agreed 
in  the  conmiittee  that  Mr.  Lee  should  prepare 
the  former,  and  that  Mr.  Jay  should  prepare 
the  latter.  On  the  eighteenth,  Mr.  Jaj  report- 
ed a  dranght  of  the  address,  which  was  dis- 
coBsed  and  amended  on  the  daj  following,  and 
on  the  twentj-firstwas  approved  bj  Congress.* 

Fbuvim  akd  Fkllow-Subjicts  :  When  a  na- 
tion led  to  greatness  by  the  hand  of  liberty, 
and  possessed  of  all  the  glory  that  heroism, 
munificence,  and  humanity  can  bestow,  de- 
scends to  the  nngratefhl  task  of  forging  chains 
for  her  friends  and  children,  and  instead  of 
giving  support  to  freedom,  turns  advocate  for 
slavery  and  oppression,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect She  has  either  ceased  to  be  virtuous  or 
oeen  extremely  negligent  in  the  appointment 
of  her  rulers. 

In  almost  every  age,  in  repeated  conflicts  in 
lon^  and  bloody  wars,  as  well  civil  as  foreign, 
agamst  many  and  powerful  nations,  against  the 
open  assaults  of  enemies,  and  the  more  danger- 
ous treachery  of  friends,  have  the  inhabitants 
of  your  island,  vour  great  and  glorious  ances- 
tors, maintdned  their  independence  and  trans- 
mitted the  rights  of  men  and  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  you,  their  posterity. 

Be  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  we  who  are 
descended  from  the  same  common  ancestors, 
that  we  whose  forefathers  participated  in  all 
the  rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  constitution 
you  so  Justly  boast  of^  and  who  have  carefully 
oonveycd  the  same  fair  inheritance  to  us,  guar- 
anteed by  ^e  2)Ughted  faith  of  government, 
and  the  most  niyiniii  compacts  with  British 
sovereigns,  shou]}  refuse  to  surrender  them  to 
men  who  found  .their  claims  on  no  principles  of 
reason,  and  who  prosecute  them  with  a  design 
that,  by  having  our  lives  and  property  in  their 
power,  they  may,  with  the  greatest  facility,  en- 
slave you. 

The  cause  of  America  is  ^^w  the  object  of 
imiversal  attention;  it  has  at  length  become 
very  serious.  This  unhappy  obuntry  has  not 
only  been  opprossed,  but  abused  and  misrepre- 
sented ;  and  the  duty  we  owe  to^  ourselves  and 
posterity,  to  yonr  interest,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  British  empire,  leads  us  to  address 
you  on  this  veryimportant  subject. 

JliMw,  tMaif  That  we  consider  oiirselves,  and 
do  insist^  that  we  are  and  ought  to  be  as  free 
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as  our  fellow-subjects  in  Britain,  and  that  no 
power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  our  property 
from  us  without  our  consent. 

That  we  claim  all  the  benefits  secured  to  the 
subject  by  the  English  constitution,  and  par- 
ticularly that  inestimable  one  of  trial  by  jury. 

That  we  hold  it  essential  to  English  liberty 
that  no  man  be  condemned  unheard,  or  punish- 
ed for  supposed  offences,  without  having  an  op- 
portunity of  making  his  defence. 

That  we  think  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain 
is  not  authorized  by  the  constitution  to  estab- 
lish a  religion  fraught  with  sanguinary  and  im- 
pious tenets ;  or  to  erect  an  arbitrary  form  of 
government  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  These 
rights  we,  as  well  as  you,  deem  sacred ;  and 
yet,  sacred  as  they  are,  they  have,  with  many 
others,  been  repeatedly  and  flagrantly  violated. 

Are  not  the  proprietors  of  t£e  soil  of  Great 
Britain  lords  of  their  own  property  ?  Can  it 
be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent? 
Will  they  yield  it  to  the  arbitrary  disposal  of 
any  man  or  number  of  men  whatever?  You 
know  they  will  not. 

Why,  then,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of 
America  less  lords  of  their  property  than  you 
are  of  yours?  or  why  should  they  submit  it  to 
the  disposal  of  your  Parliament,  or  any  other 
parliament  or  council  in  the  world,  not  of  their 
election  ?  Can  the  intervention  of  the  sea  that 
divides  us  cause  disparity  in  riglits,  or  can  any 
reason  be  given  why  English  subjects  who  live 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  Royal  Palace, 
should  enjoy  less  liberty  than  those  who  arc 
three  hundred  miles  distant  from  it? 

Reason  looks  with  indignation  on  such  dis- 
tinctions, and  freemen  can  never  perceive  their 
propriety.  And  yet,  however  chimerical  and 
unjust  such  discriminations  are,  tlie  Parliament 
assert  that  they  have  a  right  to  bind  us,  in  all 
cases,  without  exception,  whether  we  consent 
or  not;  that  they  may  take  and  use  our  prop- 
erty when  and  in  what  manner  they  please ; 
that  we  are  pensioners  on  their  bounty  for  all 
that  we  possess,  and  can  hold  it  no  longer  than 
they  vouchsafe  to  permit.  Such  declarations 
we  consider  as  heresies  in  English  politics,  and 
which  can  no  more  operate  to  deprive  us  of  our 
property  than  the  interdicts  of  the  Pope  can 
divest  kings  of  sceptres  which  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  the  voice  of  the  people  have  placed  in 
their  hands. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war — a  war 
rendere^  glorious  by  the  abilities  and  integrity 
of  a  minister  to  whose  efforts  the  British  em- 
pire owes  its  safety  and  its  fame ;  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  war,  which  was  succeeded  by  an 
inglorious  peace,  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
a  minister  of  principles,  and  of  a  family,  un- 
friendly to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  inimical 
to  liberty — ^we  say  at  this  period,  and  under 
the  influence  of  that  man,  a  plan  for  enslaving 
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yonr  fellow-sohjeots  in  America  was  concerted, 
and  has  ever  since  been  pertinaciously  carrying 
into  execution. 

Prior  to  this  era  you  were  content  with  draw- 
ing from  iw  tlie  wealth  produced  by  our  com- 
merce :  you  restrained  your  trade  in  ever}'  way 
that  con  Id  conduce  to  your  emolument.  You 
exercised  unbounded  sovereignty  over  the  sea. 
You  named  the  porta  and  nations  to  which 
alone  our  merchandise  should  be  carried,  and 
with  whom  alone  we  should  trade;  and  though 
Bome  of  these  restrictions  were  grievous,  we 
nevertheless  did  not  complain.  SS'a  looked  up 
to  you  as  to  our  i)arent  state,  to  which  we  were 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties,  and  were  hanpy  in 
being  instrumental  to  your  prosperity  and  your 
gr.-mdeur. 

We  call  upon  you,  yourselves,  to  witness  our 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  common  interest 
of  the  whole  empire.  Did  we  not,  in  the  last 
war,  add  all  the  strength  of  this  vast  continent 
to  the  forc<j  which  repelled  our  common  ene- 
my? Did  we  not  leave  our  native  shores  and 
meet  disease  and  death  to  promote  the  success 
of  British  arms  in  foreign  climates?  Did  you 
not  thank  us  for  our  zeal,  and  even  reimburse 
us  largo  sums  of  money,  which  yon  confessed 
wo  had  advanced  beyond  our  proportion,  and 
far  beyond  our  abilities?    You  did. 

To  what  causes,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the 
Budden  change  of  treatment,  and  that  system  of 
slavery,  which  was  prepared  for  us  at  the  re- 
storation of  j)eace  ? 

Before  we  had  recovered  from  the  distresses 
which  ever  attend  war,  an  attemjit  was  made 
to  drain  this  country  of  all  its  money,  by  the 
oppressive  stamp  act.  Paint,  glass,  and  other 
commodities,  which  you  would  not  permit  us 
to  purchase  of  other  nations,  were  taxed ;  nay, 
although  no  wine  is  made  in  any  country,  sub- 
ject to  the  British  state,  you  prohibited  our 
procuring  it  of  foreigners  witliout  paying  a  tax, 
imposed  by  your  Parliament,  on  sdl  we  im- 
ported. These,  and  many  other  impositions, 
were  laid  upon  us,  most  unjustly  and  unconsti- 
tutionally, for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue.  In  order  to  silence' complaint,  it  was 
indeed  provided  that  this  revenue  should  be 
expended  in  America  for  its  protection  and  de- 
fence. These  exactions,  however,  can  receive 
no  justification  from  a  pretended  necessity  of 
protecting  and  defending  us.  They  are  lavishly 
squandered  on  court  favorites  and  ministerial 
dependants,  generally  avowed  enemies  to 
America,  and  employing  themselves  by  partial 
representations  to  triuluco  and  embroil  the  colo- 
nies. For  the  necessary  support  of  government 
here,  we  ever  were  and  ever  shall  be  ready  to 
provide.  And  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  may  require  it,  we  shall,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore done,  cheerfully  contribute  our  full  pro- 
portion of  men  and  money.  To  enforce  this 
unconstitutional  and  unjust  scheme  of  taxation, 
every  fence  that  the  wisdom  of  our  British  an- 
cestors had  carefully  erected  against  arbitrary 
power,  has  been  violently  tlirown  down   in 


America,  and  the  inestimable  right  of  trial  by 
jury  taken  away,  in  cases  that  touch  both  life 
and  property.  It  was  ordained  that  whenever 
offences  should  be  committed  in  the  colonies 
against  particular  acts,  imposing  various  duties 
and  restrictions  upon  trade,  the  prosecutor 
might  bring  his  action  for  the  penalties  in  the 
Courts  of  Admiralty,  by  which  means  the  sub- 
ject lost  the  advantage  of  being  tried  by  an 
honest,  uninfluenced  jury  of  the  vicinage,  and 
was  subjected  to  the  sad  necessity  of  being 
judged  by  a  single  man,  a  creature  of  the 
cn)wn,  and  according  to  the  course  of  a  law 
which  exempts  the  prosecutor  from  the  trouble 
of  proving  his  accusation,  and  obliges  the  de- 
fendant either  to  evince  liis  innocence  or  to 
suffer.  To  give  this  new  judicatory  the  greater 
importance,  and  as  if  with  design  to  protect 
false  accusers,  it  is  further  provided,  that  the 
judge's  certificate  of  there  having  be«n  proba- 
ble causes  of  seizure  and  prosecution,  shall  pro- 
tect the  prosecutor  from  actions  at  common 
law  for  recovery  of  damages. 

By  the  course  of  our  law,  offences  committed 
in  such  of  the  British  dominions  in  which 
I  courts  are  established,  and  justice  duly  and 
;  regularly  administered,  shall  be  there  tried  by 
a  jury  of  the  vicinage.  There  the  offenders 
and  the  witnesses  are  known,  and  the  degree 
of  credibility  to  be  given  to  their  testimony  can 
bo  ascertained. 

In  all  these  colonies  justice  is  regularly  and 
impartially  administerea ;  and  yet,  by  the  con- 
struction of  some,  and  the  direction  of  other 
I  acts  of  Parliament,  offenders  are  to  be  taken  by 
I  force,  together  with  all  such  persons  as  may  be 
pointed  out  as  witnesses,  and  carried  to  Eng- 
land, there  to  bo  tried  in  a  distant  land,  by  a 
jury  of  strangers,  and  subject  to  all  the  disad- 
vantages that  result  from  the  want  of  friends, 
want  of  witnesses,  and  want  of  money. 

AVhen  the  design  of  raising  a  revenue  from 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  tea 
into  America,  had  in  great  measure  been  ren- 
dered abortive  by  our  ceasing  to  import  that 
commodity,  a  scheme  was  concerted  by  the 
ministry  with  the  East  India  Company,  and  an 
act  ]jassed,  enabling  and  encouraging  them  to 
transport  and  vend  it  in  the  colonies.  Aware 
of  the  danger  of  giving  success  to  this  insidious 
manoeuvre,  and  of  permittii)gia  precedent  of 
taxation  thus  to  be  established  among  us,  ya- 
rious  methods  were  adopted  to  elude  the  stroke. 
The  people  of  Boston,  then  ruled  by  a  governor 
whom,  as  well  as  his  predecessor.  Sir  Francis 
Bernard,  all  America  considers  as  her  enemy, 
were  exceedingly  embarrassed.  The  ships 
which  had  arrived  with  the  tea  were,  by  lus 
management,  prevented  from  returning.  The 
duties  would  have  been  paid;  the  cargoes 
landed  and  exposed  to  sale ;  a  goyemor'a  influ- 
ence would  have  procured  and  protected  many 
purchasers.  Whue  the  town  was  suspended 
by  deliberations  on  this  important  subject  the 
tea  wtts  destroyed.  Even  supposing  a  trespass 
was  thereby  conmiitted,  and  the  proprietors  of 
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the  tea  entitled  to  damages,  the  conrtf  of  law 
were  open,  and  judgea,  appointed  b^  the  crown, 

E resided  in  thenu  The  East  India  Company, 
owever,  did  not  think  proper  to  commence 
aoy  Buits,  nor  did  they  even  demand  satiflfno- 
tion,  either  from  indiTidaals  or  firom  the  com- 
monity  in  geneinL  The  ministry,  it  seems, 
oflkionsly  made  the  case  their  own,  and  the 
great  eoancii  of  the  nation  descended  to  inter- 
meddle with,  a  dispnte  about  private  property. 
Dirers  papers,  letters,  and  other  nnauthenticat- 
ed  ex  parte  evidence,  were  laid  before  them. 
Neither  the  persons  who  destroyed  the  tea,  nor 
the  people  of  Boston,  were  called  npon  to  an- 
swer the  complaint.  The  ministry,  incensed  by 
being  disappointed  in  a  favorite  scheme,  were 
determinea  to  recur  from  the  little  arts  of  fi- 
nesse to  open  force  and  nnmanly  violence.  The 
port  of  Boston  was  blocJced  np  by  a  fleet,  and 
an  army  placed  in  the  town.  Their  trade  was 
to  be  suspended,  and  thousands  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  gaining  subsistence  from  charity, 
till  they  shomd  submit  to  pass  under  the  yoke 
and  consent  to  become  slaves,  by  confessing 
the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  and  acquiescing 
in  whatever  disposition  they  might  think  proper 
to  make  of  their  lives  and  property. 

Let  justice  and  humanity  cease  to  be  the 
boast  of  your  nation  I  Consult  your  history ; 
examine  your  records  of  former  transactions ; 
nay,  turn  to  the  annals  of  the  many  arbitrary 
states  and  kingdoms  that  surround  you,  and 
ahow  us  a  single  instance  of  men  being  con- 
demned to  suffer  for  imputed  crimes,  unheard, 
unquestioned,  and  without  even  the  specious 
formality  of  a  trial;  and  that,  too,  by  laws 
made  exprewly  for  the  purpose,  and  which  had 
no  existence  at  the  time  of  the  fact  committed. 
If  it  be  difficult  to  reconcile  these  proceedings 
to  the  genius  and  temper  of  your  laws  and  con- 
stitution, the  task  will  become  more  arduous 
when  we  call  upon  our  ministerial  enemies  to 

{nstify,  not  only  oondemning  men  untried  and 
>y  hearsay,  but  hivolving  ue  innocent  in  one 
common  ponishment  with  the  guilty,  and  for 
the  act  of  thirty  or  forty  to  briuff  poverty,  dis- 
tress, and  calamity  on  thirty  thousand  souls, 
and  those  not  your  enemies,  but  your  friends, 
brethren,  and  feUow-subjects. 

It  would  be  some  consolation  to  us  if  the 
catalogue  of  Amejf^aa  oppressions  ended  here. 
It  gives  ns  pain  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  reminding  you,  that  under  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  the  faith  of  government,  pledged  in  a 
royal  diarter  fh>m  a  Brit^  sovereign,  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  present  inhabitants  or  the  Massa- 
e|inaetts  Bay  left  their  former  habitations,  and 
established  that  great,  flourishing,  and  loyal 
3olony.  Without  incurring  or  being  char^ 
with  a  forfditore  of  their  rights,  without  beinff 
heard,  without  bi^ng  tried,  without  law  and 
without  juatiee,  by  an  act  of  Parliament  their 
charter  la  destroyed,  their  liberties  violated, 
their  eonstitatioa  and  fbrm  of  government 
ohanged ;  and  all  tUs  upon  no  better  pretence 
than  Deeanae  in  one  of  their  towns  a  trespass 

11 


was  committed  on  some  merchandise,  said  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  companies,  and  because 
the  ministry  were  of  opinion  that  such  high 
political  regulations  were  necessary  to  com]^ 
due  subordination  and  obedience  to  their  man- 
dates. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  capital  grievances 
under  which  we  labor.  We  might  tell  of  dis- 
solute, weak  and  wicked  governors  having  been 
set  over  us ;  of  legislatures  being  suspended  for 
asserting  the  ri^ts  of  British  subjects;  of 
needy  iwd  ignorant  dependents  on  great  men 
advanced  to  the  seats  of  justice,  and  to  other 
places  of  trust  and  importance ;  of  hard  rostrio- 
tions  on  commerce,  and  a  great  variety  of  lesser 
evils,  the  recollection  of  which  is  almost  lost 
under  the  weight  and  pressure  of  greater  and 
more  poignant  calamities. 

Now  mark  the  progression  of  the  ministerial 
plan  for  enslaving  us. 

Well  aware  that  such  hardy  attempts  to  take 
our  property  from  us;  to  deprive  us  of  that 
valuable  right  of  trial  by  jury ;  to  seize  our 
persons,  and  carry  us  for  trial  to  Great  Britain; 
to  blockade  our  ports ;  to  destroy  our  charters 
and  change  our  forms  of  government;  would 
occasion,  and  had  already  occasioned,  great 
discontent  in  the  colonies,  which  might  pro- 
duce opposition  to  these  measures,  on  act  was 
passed  to  protect,  indemnify,  and  screen  from 
punishment,  such  as  might  be  guilty  even  of 
murder,  in  endeavoring  to  carry  their  oppres- 
sive edicts  into  execution ;  and  by  another  not, 
the  dominion  of  Canada  is  to  bo  so  extended, 
modelled  and  governed,  as  that,  by  being  dis- 
united from  us,  detached  from  our  interests,  by 
civil  as  well  as  religious  prejudices;  that  by 
their  numbers  daily  swelling  witli  Catholic 
emigrants  from  Europe,  and  by  their  devotion 
to  an  administration  so  friendly  to  their  reli- 
gion, they  might  become  formidable  to  us,  and 
on  occasion  be  fit  instrument^  in  the  hands  of 
power,  to  reduce  the  ancient  free  Protestant 
colonies  to  the  same  state  of  slavery  with  them- 
selves. 

This  was  evidently  the  object  of  the  act;  and 
in  this  view,  being  extremely  dangerous  to  our 
liberty  and  quiet,  we  cannot  forbear  complain- 
ing of  it,  as  hostile  to  British  America.  Super- 
added to  these  considerations,  we  cannot  help 
deploring  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  it 
bus  reduced  the  many  English  settlers  who, 
encouraged  by  the  royal  proclamation,  promis- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  have  pur- 
chased estates  in  that  country.  They  are  now 
the  subjects  of  an  arbitrary  government,  de- 
prived of  trial  by  jury,  and  when  imprisoned, 
cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  the  habea*  earpue 
act — ^that  great  bulwark  and  palladium  of  ffng- 
lish  liberty.  Nor  can  wo  suppress  our  astonish- 
ment, that  a  British  Parliament  should  ever 
consent  to  establish  in  that  country,  a  religion 
that  has  deluged  your  island  in  blood,  and 
dispersed  impiety,  bigotry,  persecution,  mur- 
der and  rebellion  through  every  part  of  the 
world. 


■H 


let 


JOHN  JAY. 


This  being  a  true  itata  of  fiuti,  let  ns  beseech 
70U  to  oonsKler  to  what  end  thej  may  lead. 

Admit  that  the  ministry,  by  the  powers  of 
Britain  and  the  aid  of  onr  Boman  Catholic 
neighbors,  should  be  able  to  carry  the  point  of 
taxation,  and  redace  ns  to  a  state  of  perfect 
hnrailiation  and  slavery:  snch  an  enterprise 
would  doubtless  make  some  addition  to  your 
national  debt,  which  already  presses  down  your 
liberties,  and  fills  you  with  pensioners  and 
placemen.  We  presume,  also,  that  your  com- 
merce will  somewhat  be  diminished.  However, 
suppose  you  should  prove  victorious,  in  what 
condition  will  you  then  be  t  What  advantages 
or  laurels  will  you  reap  from  such  a  conquest! 

May  not  a  ministry,  with  the  same  armies 
enslave  you  ?  It  may  be  said,  you  will  cease 
to  pay  them — ^but  remember  the  taxes  from 
America,  the  wealth,  and  we  may  add  the  men, 
and  particularly  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
vast  continent,  will  tlien  be  in  the  power  of 
your  enemies ;  nor  will  you  have  any  reason 
to  expect  that  after  making  slaves  of  us,  many 
among  us  should  refuse  to  assist  in  reducing 
you  to  the  same  abject  state. 

Do  not  treat  this  as  chimerical.  Enow  that 
in  less  than  half  a  century,  the  quit  rents  re- 
served to  the  Crown,  from  the  numberless 
grants  of  this  vast  continent,  will  pour  large 
streams  of  wealth  into  the  royal  coffers,  and  if 
to  this  be  added  the  power  of  taxing  America 
at  pleasure,  the  Crown  will  be  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  you  for  supplies,  and  will  possess  more 
treasure  than  may  be  necessary  to  purchase  the 
remains  of  liberty  in  your  island.  In  a  word, 
take  care  that  you  do  not  fall  into  the  pit  that 
is  preparing  for  us. 

We  believe  there  is  yet  much  virtue,  much 
Justice,  and  much  public  spirit  in  the  English 
nation.  To  that  Justice  we  now  appeal,  i  on 
have  been  told  that  we  are  seditious,  impatient 
of  government,  and  desirous  of  independency. 
Be  assured  that  these  ore  not  facts,  but  calum- 
nies. Permit  us  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves, 
and  we  sliall  ever  esteem  a  union  with  you,  to 
be  our  greatest  glory,  and  our  greatest  happi- 
ness ;  we  shall  ever  be  ready  to  contribute  all 
in  our  power  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire ;  we 


■hall  oonsider  your  enemies  as  our  enemies^ 
and  your  interest  as  our  own. 
t  But  if  you  are  determined  that  your  minis- 
ters shall  wantonly  sport  with  the  rights  of 
mankind — if  neither  the  voice  of  justice,  the 
dictates  of  the  law,  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or  the  suggestions  of  humanity,  can 
restrain  your  hands  fhnn  shedding  human 
blood,  in  such  an  impious  cause,  we  must  then 
tell  you,  that  we  will  never  submit  to  be  hew- 
ers of  wood  or  drawers  of  water,  for  any 
ministry,  or  nation  in  the  world. 

Place  us  in  the  same  situation  that  we  were 
in,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  and  our  former 
harmony  will  be  restored. 

But  lest  the  same  supineness,  and  the  same  inat- 
tention to  our  common  interest,  which  you  have 
for  several  years  shown,  should  continue,  we 
think  it  prudent  to  anticipate  the  conseouenoes.  X 

By  the  destruction  of  the  trade  of  Boston, 
the  ministry  have  endeavored  to  induce  sub- 
mission to  their  measures.  The  like  ikte  may 
befall  us  all.  We  will  endeavor,  therefore,  to 
live  without  trade,  and  recur  for  snbsistenoe  to 
the  fertility  and  bounty  of  our  ni^ve  soil, 
which  will  afford  us  all  the  neoeasariesi,  and 
some  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  We  have 
suspended  our  importation  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and,  in  less  than  a  yearns  time, 
unless  our  grievances  should  be  redressed,  shidl 
discontinue  our  exports  to  those  kingdoms,  and 
the  West  Indies. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  regret,  however,  that 
we  find  ourselves  compelled,  by  the  overruling 
principles  of  self-preservation,  to  adopt  mea- 
sures detrimental  in  their  consequences,  to 
numbers  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  But,  we  hope,  that  the  magna- 
nimity and  Justice  of  the  British  nation  wiU 
furnish  a  Parliament  of  such  wisdom,  inde- 
pendence, and  public  spirit,  as  may  save  the 
violated  rights  of  the  whole  empire,  from  the 
devices  of  wicked  ministers  and  evil  counsel- 
lors, whether  in  or  out  of  oflloe ;  and  thereby 
restore  that  harmony,  friendship,  and  ftmtemal 
affection  between  aU  the  inhabitants  of  hia 
Mfjesty^s  kingdoms  and  territories,  so  ardently 
wished  for  by  every  true  and  honest  American. 


EDMUND  RANDOLPH. 

Tbomab  BaitdolfHi  the  poet  and  ootemporary  of  Ben  Jonaon,  and  who,  before  *'  death  pot 
a  alop  to  his  rising  geniof  and  fame/*  had  gained  a  sterling  reputation  among  the  wits  of  his 
age^  was  the  great-ande  of  Sir  John,  the  grandfather  of  Edmund  Randolph.  The  family  were 
high  LoialiaUy  in  the  civil  wars,  and  being  entirely  broken  and  dispersed,  Sir  John's  father*  de- 
termined, as  many  other  Canalien  did,  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  Western  world.  From  his 
earliest  childhood,  Sir  John  evinced  a  great  propensity  to  letters ;  to  improve  which  he  was  first 
pot  under  the  care  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  came  over  among  the  French  Refugees.  But 
afterwards  he  received  a  more  complete  education  at  William  and  Mary  College,  in  Virginia. 
He  finished  his  studies  in  the  law,  in  Gray^s  Inn  and  the  Temple ;  and  having  put  on  his  Barris- 
ter's gown,  returned  to  his  native  country,  where,  from  his  first  appearance  at  the  bar,  he  was 
ranked  among  the  practitioners  of  the  first  figure  and  distinction.  At  the  time  of  the  disputes 
in  New  York  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Court  of  Exchequer,  Sir  John  expressed 
his  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  which  were  clear  and  forcible,  and  now  form  a  part  of  tho 
jadidal  history  of  that  State.t  In  the  autumn  of  1781,  he  went  to  England  and  **  presented  to 
his  Majesty  a  state  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy,  which  his  M^esty 
was  pleased  to  receive  very  graciously,  and  to  confer  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  the  said  gen- 
tleman." X  After  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Uoase  of  Burgesses, 
and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1734,  delivered  his  inaugural  before  that  body.  *^  If  I 
shall  endeavor,"  he  said,  "  to  make  the  established  rules  of  our  proceedings  subservient  to  my 
own  fimcies  and  humors,  or  interests ;  or  shall  bring  into  this  chair  a  restlessness  and  impatience 
about  points  that  may  be  carried  against  my  sentiments,  or  shall  pretend  to  any  authority  of 
swaying  any  member  in  his  opinion;  I  say,  then  I  shall  deserve  to  have  no  influence  upon  your 
proceedings,  but  do  not  doubt,  nay,  I  hope,  you  will  mortify  me  with  the  utmost  of  your  con- 
tempt for  the  inconsistence  of  my  theory  and  practice.  And  if  I  shall  happen  to  succeed  better, 
I  win  pretend  to  no  other  pnuse  but  that  of  not  having  deceived  the  expectations  of  so  many 
worthy  gentlemen  who  have  continued  to  heap  upon  me  such  a  series  of  favors,  which,  so  long 
as  I  retain  the  memory  of  any  thing,  I  must  look  upon  as  the  chief  foundation  of  the  credit 
and  reputation  of  my  life."  § 

In  March,  1787,  Sir  John  Randolph  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  and  was  interred  in 
the  chapel  of  WOlidm  and  Mary  College.  According  with  his  directions,  he  was  borne  to  the 
^ace  of  interment  **by  six  honest,  industrious,  poor  housekeepers  of  Bruton  parish,  who  were 


•  nds  WM  WUlUm  Baadolph,  of  Tiurkej  IiUnd,  in  YirglnlA.  Little  is  known  of  him.  Tradition  says  that  he  euiM 
flmn  Yorfcthire  poor,  nod  amde  his  living  by  building  berna,  and  by  hia  industry  acquired  Urge  possessions  of  land. 

t  fllr  John's  letter  on  tUa  ml^eet,  Is  published  in  the  appendix  of  Smith's  History  of  New  Tork.  Ed.  1880.  ToL  1, 
Sr4    New  Toik  Hiatorleal  Society's  OoHeettonsL 

X  Bradlbtd's  Inwrtran  Weekly  Kerenry,  Jan.  80th— Feb.  6th,  lTn-&  The  editor  ci  this  paper,  after  notieing  these 
**Th«  pnbUe  it  Impatient  to  aee  the  oontenta  of  those  papers,  which  are  »ai<l  to  be  designed  for  pnblto 


I  ▲  am  npofft  if  tkto  ipMik  It  pvhUahed  la  the  Amarieaa  Weekly  Mereniy,  Sept  10-36,  ITM. 


lU  EDMUND  BAimOLPH. 


to  bave  twenty  poonds  divided  among  them,  and  attended  by  a  nnmerooa  aaeembly  of  gentle- 
men and  others,  who  paid  the  last  honors  to  him  with  great  scdemnity,  decency  and  respect."* 

Edmund  Randolph  was  bom  on  the  tenth  of  Aagnst^  1768.  His  father  early  adhered  to  the 
oanse  of  Great  Britain,  Joined  the  fortunes  of  Lord  Donmore,  and  finally  dinnherited  bis  son 
for  refusing  to  follow  in  the  same  course.!  Of  the  jontb  and  early  education  of  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph we  have  no  particulars.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  in  August^  1775,  be  joined  the 
American  army  at  Cambridge,  and  was  taken  into  the  military  family  of  General  Washington 
as  an  aid-de-camp.  He  remained  here  but  a  short  time,  being  recaUed  to  Virginia  in  the  fol- 
lowing November,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Peyton  Randolph.  In  1776  he  was  delegated  to 
the  Virginia  Oonvention  as  the  alternate  of  George  Wythe,  and  before  the  termination  of  the 
year  was  elected  Mayor  of  Williamsburg,  the  city  he  represented  in  the  Convention.  Subse- 
quently he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  6tate  of  Virginia,  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, and  at  a  future  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates  he  was  elected  its  clerk. 

In  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  was  the  law,  his  success  was  eminent  and  extraor- 
dinary. Clients  filled  his  office,  and  beset  him  on  his  way  from  the  office  to  the  court-bouse, 
*^with  their  papers  in  one  hand  and  their  guineas  in  the  other."  |  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  from  1779  until  1782,  and  in  1786  was  elected  Governor  of  Virig^nia,  soc- 
eeeding  in  that  office  Patrick  Henry.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Annqx>- 
h»  Convention,  and  subsequently  to  the  Convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  to  revise 
the  articles  of  confederation.  His  career  in  that  assembly  was  marked  and  effective.!  He  af- 
terward was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  sununoned  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. President  Washington  appointed  him  the  first  AttomeyrC^neral  under  the  federal 
system,  and  in  1795  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  as  successor  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  He  remained  in  this  position  but  a  short  time,  resuming  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Richmond  in  the  autunm  of  the  following  year.  At  the  celebrated  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  cm  the 
eharge  of  treason,  in  May,  1807,  Mr.  Randolph  was  associated  with  Luther  Martin  and  other 
distinguished  lawyers,  in  the  defence  of  that  unfortunate  man. 

He  died  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  1818,  in  Frederic  (now  Page)  county,  Virginia,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  an  extremely  valuable  manuscript  history  of  Virginia,  in  which 
he  occupies  a  prominent  position.    This  never  appeared  in  print,  and  finally  was  destroyed.! 

*  Obitnuy  notioe  of  Bir  John  Bandolph,  pablUhed  In  the  YirgliiiA  Guette,  of  Mweh  11th,  ITBT,  and  nprodiuwd  ta  th« 
TlrgiDla  Historical  BegUt«r,  YoL  i,  pi«e  188. 

t  John  Sandolph,  the  fltther  of  £dmand,  was  attorney-general  of  Yirglnia,  antler  the  royal  goreniBieiDt.  He  wft 
hfother  of  Peyton  Sandolph,  preddent  of  the  Continental  Congreie. 

X  Ylrginia  Conrentlon  of  1778,  by  Hngh  Blair  Origtby,  page  7S,  et  leq. 

S  Aa  chief  magiatrate  of  Virginia,  it  became  the  duty  of  Mr.  Bandolph  to  seenre  the  attendaaoe  of  Waahiagton  vpon  tit 
Federal  Conrention.  Thii  matter  he  noanaged  with  great  tact  and  deUoM^ ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  other  Menda,  he  aaeoeeded  Ib 
OTorooming  the  semples  of  the  Uloatrioos  patriot,  then  repoaing  in  the  retirement  ot  lioont  Yemon.  GoTnmor  Snado^\i 
eoodnot  with  regard  to  the  oonatitation  might  seem  to  be  marked  by  inconatstency,  if  we  were  not  able  to  explain  It  by  tht 
MotiTe  of  disinterested  patriotlam  from  which  he  eyidently  acted.  He  bron^t  to  the  oonvention  the  moet  aerlona  appv^ 
htnriimf  for  the  Ikte  oi  the  Union.  But  he  thooght  that  the  dangers  with  which  it  was  sorronaded  mlf^  be  averted,  bf 
eorreetlng  sad  enlarging  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  When,  at  length,  the  goremmeat,  which  was  aetaaUy  framed,  wm 
Amad  to  be  a  system  containing  Ikr  greater  restraints  npon  the  powers  of  the  Statee  than  he  believed  to  be  either  eapedlaat 
(Mr  safe,  he  eadearored  to  procure  a  Tote  anthorUdag  ameadmenls  to  be  sobmitted  by  the  State  eonyentloaa,  aad  to  be 
flaally  dedded  on  by  another  general  oonrention.  This  proposition  was  rejected,  and  he  declined  to  alga  the  eoasttlattSB 
deairint  to  be  free  to  oppoee  or  adrocate  its  adoption,  when  it  ahoold  come  before  his  own  State,  aa  hia  Jndgmeat  vigil 
iMMUr-CwrtW^  nutory  qftlu  OontMyHon^  Vol,  1,  pagt  481 :  Madimm  Pap4r9, 

I  While  Mr.  Wirt  was  preparing  his  eloquent  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  he  saw  aad  consulted  this  maanaertpi.  Bene 
yean  after,  it  was  deatroyed  by  a  fire  at  New  Orleans,  while  in  the  poasesrion  of  a  graadaoa  of  Bdmnad  Bandolph.— iVetHi 
^  Wbrft  Pairiek  Mmrf,  pag4  IL    QrigfX>}f%  Virginia  OwteeaKew  9fin%  pag*  7& 


THE  RKBRAL  OONBTHUTIOK. 


THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 


Mr.  Bandolph  deliyered  the  foDowing  speech 
in  the  OoiiT^ntioii  of  Virginia^  on  the  sixth  of 
June,  1788 — the  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  heing  nnder 
consideration.* 

Mb.  Chairmak  :  I  am  a  child  of  the  Revola- 
ticHi.    Mj  country,  very  early  indeed,  took  me 
under  her  protection  at  a  time  when  I  most 
wanted  it;  and  hy  a  succession  of  favors  and 
honors,  prevented  even  my  most  ardent  wishes. 
I  £Bel  the  highest  gratitude  and  attachment  to 
my  country ;   her  felicity  is  the  most  fervent 
prayer  of  my  heart    Conscious  of  having  ex- 
erted my  fa<nilties  to  the  utmost  in  her  behalf^ 
if  I  have  not  succeeded  in  securing  the  esteem 
of  my  countrymen,  I  shall  reap  abundant  con- 
sdation  from  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions : 
hoDoirs,  when  compared  to  the  satisfaction  ac- 
cmiDg  from  a  conscious  independence  and  rec- 
titode  of  conduct,  are  no  equivalent.    The  un- 
wearied study  of  my  life,  shall  be  to  promote 
her  hs|>pine8s.     As  a  citizen,  ambition  and 
popularity  are  no  objects  with  me.    I  expect, 
m  the  course  of  a  year,  to  retire  to  that  private 
station  which  I  most  sincerely  and  cordially 
prefer  to  idl  others.!     The  security  of  public 
justice,  sir,  is  what  I  most  fervently  wish — as  I 
consider  that  object  to  be  the  primanr  step  to 
the  attainment  of  public  happiness.    I  can  de- 
dare  to  the  whole  world,  that  in  the  part  I 
take  in  this  very  important  question,  I  am  actu- 
ated by  a  regard  for  what  I  conceive  to  be  our 
true  interest.    I  can  also,  with  equal  sincerity, 
dedare  that  I  would  join  heart  and  hand  in  re- 
jecting this  system,  did  I  conceive  it  would  pro- 
mote our  happiness :  but  having  a  strong  con- 
viction on  my  mind,  at  this  time,  that,  by  a 
dismiion,  we  shall  throw  away  all  those  bless- 
ings we  have  so  earnestly  fought  for,  and  that 
a  rejection  of  the  constitution  will  operate  dis- 
nioii— pardon  me  if  I  discharge  the  obligation 
I  owe  to  my  country  by  voUng  for  its  adoption. 
We  are  told  Uiat  the  report  of  dangers  is  false. 
The  ory  of  peace,  sir,  is  false :  say  peace,  when 
there  is  peace :  it  is  but  a  sudden  calm.    The 
tempest  growls  over  you — ^look  around — where- 
Boerer  yon  look,  you  see  danger.    When  there 
u%  so  many  witnesses,  in  many  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, that  jnstice  is  suffocated,  shall  peace  and 
hipiniMSB  still  be  said  to  reign  t    Candoi\  sir, 
nqoires  an  nndisgnised  representation  of  our 
iitoation.    Candor,  sir,  deniands  a  fiaithful  ex- 

C'tkm  of  fiftcta.  Many  citizens  have  found 
ioe  strangled  and  trampled  under  foot, 
throQf^  the  course  of  jurisprudence  in  this 
Mimtry.  An  those  who  have  debts  due  them, 
■Med  with  your  government  t  Arenotered- 


itors  wearied  with  the  tedious  procrastination 
of  your  legal  process — a  process  obscured  by 
legislative  mists  ?  Cast  your  eves  to  your  sea- 
ports, see  how  commerce  languishes:  this  coun- 
try, so  blessed  by  nature  with  every  advantage 
that  can  render  commerce  profitable,  through 
defective  legislation,  is  deprived  of  all  the  ben* 
efits  and  emoluments  she  might  otherwise  reaf 
from  it.  We  hear  many  complaints  on  the  sub- 
ject of  located  lands — a  variety  of  competitors 
claiming  the  same  lands  under  legislative  acti^^ 
public  faith  prostrated,  and  private  confidenoa 
destroyed.  I  ask  you  if  your  laws  are  reve* 
renced  ?  In  every  well  regulated  community, 
the  laws  command  respect  Are  yours  entitled 
to  reverence  ?  We  not  only  see  violations  d 
the  constitution,  but  of  national  principles  in 
repeated  instances.  How  is  the  fact?  Tba 
history  of  the  violations  of  the  constitution  ex« 
tends  from  the  year  17T6,  to  this  present  tim^— 
violations  made  by  formal  acts  of  the  legisl*- 
ture ;  every  thing  has  been  drawn  within  the 
legislative  vortex.  There  is  one  example  of  this 
violation  in  Virginia,  of  a  most  striking  and 
shocking  nature ;  an  example  so  horrid,  that  if 
I  conceived  my  country  would  passively  permit 
a  repetition  of  it,  dear  as  it  is  to  me,  I  would 
seek  means  of  expatriating  myself  from  it.  A 
man,  who  was  then  a  citizen,  was  deprived  d 
his  life,  thus :  from  a  mere  reliance  on  general 
reports,  a  gentleman  in  the  Iloase  of  Delegatea 
informed  the  House,  that  a  certain  man  (Josiah 
Phillips)  had  committed  several  crimes,  and 
was  running  at  large,  perpetrating  other 
crimes;  he  therefore  moved  for  leave  to  at- 
taint him.  He  obtained  that  leave  instantly. 
No  sooner  did  he  obtain  it,  than  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  bill  already  written  for  that  effect: 
it  was  read  three  times  in  one  day,  and  carried 
to  the  Senate :  I  will  not  say  that  it  passed  the 
same  day  through  the  Senate ;  but  he  was  at- 
tainted very  speedily  and  precipitately,  with- 
out any  proof  better  than  vogue  reports! 
Without  being  confronted  with  his  aocusert 
and  witnesses ;  without  the  privilege  of  calling 
for  evidence  in  his  behalf  he  was  sentenced  to 
death,  and  was  afterwards  actually  executed."* 
Was  this  arbitrary  deprivation  of  life,  the 
dearest  gift  of  God  to  man,  consistent  with  the 
genius  of  a  republican  government?  Is  this 
compatible  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  ?  This, 
sir,  has  made  the  deepest  impression  on  my 
heart,  and  I  cannot  contemplate  it  withoiit 
horror. 

There  are  still  a  multiplicity  of  complaints 
of  the  debility  of  the  laws.  Jnstice,  in  many 
instances,  is  so  unattainable,  that  commeroa 
may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  stopped  entirely. 
There  is  no  peace,  sir,  in  this  land :  can  peaot 

*  Ifr.  Wirt  ham  ntisflMtoiHy  shown  thai  this  sUtoment  Is 
iNUidadteemr.    UUtoof PatriokH6nr7,iMg«891,6ta^ 
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exist  with  injastice,  licentionimesa,  insecurity 
and  oppression?  These  considerations,  inde- 
pendent of  many  others  which  I  have  not  yet 
enumerated,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  because  it  se- 
cures the  liberty  of  the  citixen,  his  person  and 
property,  and  will  invigorate  and  restore  com- 
merce and  industry. 

An  additional  reason  to  induce  us  to  adopt  it 
is  that  excessive  licentiousness  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  relaxation  of  our  laws,  and 
which  will  be  checked  by  this  government. 
Let  us  judge  from  the  fate  of  more  ancient  na- 
tions. Licentiousness  has  produced  tyranny 
among  many  of  them.  It  has  contributed  as 
much  (if  not  more)  as  any  other  cause  whatso- 
ever, to  the  loss  of  their  liberties.  I  have  re- 
spect for  the  integrity  of  our  legislators ;  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  virtuous :  but  as  long  as  the 
defects  of  the  constitution  exist,  so  long  will 
laws  be  imperfect.  The  honorable  gentleman 
went  on  further,  and  said  that  the  accession  of 
eight  States  is  not  a  reason  for  our  adoption. 
Many  other  things  have  been  alleged  out  of  or- 
der;  instead  of  discussing  the  system  regularly, 
a  variety  of  points  are  promiscuously  debated, 
in  order  to  make  temporary  impressions  on  the 
members.  Sir,  were  I  convinced  of  the  validity 
of  their  arguments,  I  would  loin  them  heart 
and  hand.  Were  I  convinced  that  the  acces- 
aion  of  eight  States  did  not  render  our  acces- 
•ion  also  necessary  to  preserve  the  Union,  I 
would  not  accede  to  it  till  it  should  be  pre- 
viously amended ;  but,  sir,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Union  will  be  lost  by  our  rejection.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  adopted  it ;  she  has  recommend- 
ed subsequent  amendments;  her  influence  must 
be  very  considerable  to  obtain  them :  I  trust 
my  countrymen  have  sufficient  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue to  entitle  them  to  equal  respect. 

Is  it  urged,  that  being  wiser,  we  ought  to 
prescribe  amendments  to  the  other  States?  I 
nave  considered  this  subject  deliberately ;  wea- 
ried myself  in  endeavoring  to  find  a  possibility 
of  preserving  the  Union,  without  our  uncondi- 
tional ratification ;  but,  sir,  in  vain ;  I  find  no 
other  means.  I  ask  myself  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions applicable  to  the  adopting  States,  and  I 
conclude,  will  they  repent  of  what  they  have 
done?  Will  they  acknowledge  themselves  in 
an  error  ?    Or  will  they  recede  to  gratify  Vir- 

ginia?  My  prediction  is  that  they  will  not. 
hall  we  stand  by  ourselves,  and  be  severed 
from  the  Union  if  amendments  cannot  be  had  ? 
I  have  every  reason  for  determining  within 
myself  that  our  rejection  must  dissolve  the 
Union,  and  that  that  dissolution  will  destroy 
our  political  happiness.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man was  pleased  to  draw  out  several  other  ar- 
guments, out  of  order:  that  this  government 
would  destroy  the  State  governments,  the  trial 
by  jury,  &c.,  &o.,  and  concluded,  by  an  illus- 
tration of  his  opinion,  by  a  reference  to  the 
confederacy  of  the  Swiss.  Let  us  argue  with 
imprejudiced  minds.  He  says  that  the  trial  by 
Jury  is  gone;  is  thii  sot    Although  I  hiKve  de- 


clared my  determination  to  give  my  vote  for  it, 
yet  I  shall  freely  censure  those  parts  which  ap- 
pear to  me  reprehensible.  The  trial  by  Jury,  in 
criminal  cases,  is  secured;  in  civil  cases  it  is 
not  so  expressly  secured  as  I  could  wish  it ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  Ck>ngrefl8  has  the  power 
of  taking  away  this  privilege,  whidh  is  secured 
by  the  constitution  of  each  State,  and  not  given 
away  by  thb  constitution.  I  have  no  fear  on 
this  subject ;  Congress  must  regulate  it  to  as 
to  suit  every  State.  I  will  risk  my  property 
on  the  certainty  that  they  will  inatitnte  the 
trial  by  Jury  in  such  manner  as  shall  accommo- 
date the  conveniences  of  the  inhabitants  in 
every  State ;  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  this 
accommodation  was  the  principal  cause  of  its 
not  being  provided  for.  It  will  be  the  interest 
of  the  individualik  composing  Congress  to  pot  it 
on  this  convenient  footii^.  Shall  we  not 
choose  men  respectable  for  their  good  qualities? 
Or  can  we  suppose  that  men,  tainted  with  tiie 
worst  vices,  will  get  into  Congress?  I  beg 
leave  to  difier  from  the  honorable  gentleman, 
in  another  point.  He  dreads  that  sreat  incon- 
veniences will  ensue  from  the  federal  court; 
that  our  citizens  will  be  harassed  by  being 
carried  thither.  I  cannot  think  that  this  power 
of  the  federal  Judiciary  will  necessarily  be 
abused.  The  inconvenience  here  suggested 
being  of  a  general  nature,  affecting  most  ctf  the 
States,  will,  by  general  consent  of  the  States, 
be  removed;  and,  I  trust,  such  regulations 
shall  be  made,  in  this  case,  as  will  accommodate 
the  people  in  every  State.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman instanced  the  Swiss  cantons  as  an  ex- 
ample, to  show  us  the  possibility,  if  not  expe- 
diency, of  being  in  amicable  alliance  with  the 
other  States,  without  adopting  this  system. 
Sir,  references  to  history  will  be  fatal  in  politi- 
ca\  reasoning,  unless  well  guarded.  Our  men- 
tal ability  is  often  so  contracted,  and  powers  of 
investigation  so  limited,  that  sometimes  we  ad- 
duce as  an  example  in  our  favor  what  in  fact 
militates  against  us.  Examine  the  situation  of 
that  country  comparatively  to  oa.  Its  extent 
and  situation  are  totally  different  from  ours ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  powerAil,  ambitious,  and  re- 
ciprocally Jealous  nations ;  its  territory  small, 
and  the  soil  not  very  fertile^  The  peculiarity, 
sir,  of  their  situation,  has  kept  these  cantons 
together,  and  not  that  system  of  alliance  to 
which  the  gentleman  seems  .to  attribute  the 
durability  and  felicity  of  their  connection. 

[Here  Mr.  Randolph  quoted  some  passages 
from  Stanyard,  illustrating  his  argument,  and 
largely  commented  upon  them;  toe  effect  of 
which  was,  that  the  narrow  ccmfines  of  that 
country  rendered  it  very  possible  for  a  system 
of  confederacy  to  accommodate  t^oee  cantons, 
that  would  not  suit  the  United  States ;  that  it 
was  the  fear  of  the  ambitioaa  and  warlike  na- 
tions that  surrounded  them,  and  the  reciprocal 
jealousy  of  the  other  European  powers,  that 
rendered  their  union  so  durable ;  uid  that  not- 
withstanding these  ciroumstancea,  and  their 
bemg  a  haraj  race  of  people^  yet  mAt  waa  the 
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iq}iididoii8  oonftmotion  of  their  oonfederacj, 
that  Terr  cootiderabU  broils  sometimes  inter- 
rapted  tLeir  harmony.] 

He  then  oontinoed — ^I  hare  produced  this 
example  to  show  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
«nngft<^  with  historical  references  which  have 
no  kind  of  analogy  to  the  points  under  our  con- 
sideration. We  ought  to  conline  ourselves  to 
those  points  solely  which  have  an  immediate 
and  strict  similitude  to  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
cussion. The  reference  made  by  the  honprable 
gentleman  over  the  way  is  extremely  inappli- 
cable to  us.  Are  the  Swiss  cantons  circum- 
stanced as  we  are?  Are  we  surrounded  by 
forzmdable  nations,  or  are  we  situated  in  any 
manner  like  them  ?  We  are. not  sir.  Then  it 
naturally  results  that  no  such  friendly  intercourse 
as  he  flattered  himself  with  could  take  place,  in 
ease  of  a  dissolution  of  our  Union.  We  are  re- 
motely situated  from  powerful  nations,  the 
dread  of  whose  attack  might  impel  us  to  unite 
ilrmly  with  one  another ;  we  are  not  situated 
in  an  inaccessible,  strong  position ;  we  have  to 
fear  much  from  one  another;  we  must  soon 
feel  the  fatal  effects  of  an  imperfect  system  of 
imion. 

The  honorable  gentleman  attacks  the  consti- 
tntion,  as  he  thinks  it  contrary  to  our  bill  of 
rights.    Do  we  not  appeal  to  the  people,  by 
irbose  authority  all  government  is  made  ?   That 
bill  of  rights  is  of  no  validity,  because,  I  con- 
ceive, it  IS  not  formed  on  due  authority.    It  is 
not  a  part  of  our  constitution ;  it  has  never  se- 
cured us  aj^nst  any  danger ;  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly disregarded  and  violated.     But  we 
must  not  discard  the  confederation,  for  the  re- 
membrance of  its  past  services.    I  am  attached 
to  old  servants.    1  have  regard  and  tenderness 
for  this  old  servant ;  but  when  reason  tells  us 
that  it  can  no  longer   be   retained  without 
throwing  away  all  uiat  it  has  gained  us,  and 
running  the  risk  of  losing  every  thing  dear  to 
us,  must  we  still  continue  our  attachment? 
Season  and  my  duty  tell  me  not.    Other  gen- 
tlemen may  think  otherwise.    But,  sir,  is  it 
not  possible  that  men  may  differ  in  sentiments, 
and  still  be  honest?    We  have  an  inquisition 
widiin  ourselves  that  leads  us  not  to  offend  so 
much  against  charity.     The   gentleman    ex- 
presses a  necessity  of  being  suspicious  of  those 
who  govern.    I  will  agree  with  him  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  political  jealousy  to  a  certdn  extent ; 
but  we  ought  to  examine  how  far  this  political 
jealousy  ought  to  be  carried.    I  confess  that  a 
certain  degree  of  it  is  highly  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
extended  to  a  degree  which  is  degrading  and 
hmniliating  to  human  nature ;  to  a  de^ee  of 
nstlesanetii  and  active  disquietude  sufficient  to 
distorb  a  oosnmnnity  or  preclude  the  possibility 
of  pdhieal  happiness  and  contentment    Con- 
ftd«iee  OQcht  also  to  be  equally  limited.    Wis- 
dom ahrius  from  extremes,  and  fixes  on  a 
medimB  at  her  ohcrfce.    Experience  and  history, 
the  least  iklliUa  Judges,  teaoh  us  that  in  form- 
ing a  forenunenlk.  tba  powers  to  be  given  most 


be  commensurate  to  the  ol^t  A  leas  degree 
will  defeat  the  intention,  and  a  greater  will 
subject  the  people  to  the  deoravity  of  rulers, 
who,  though  they  are  but  tne  agents  of  the 
people,  pervert  their  powers  to  their  own 
emolument  and  ambitious  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
detain  the  House,  but  the  relation  of  a  variety 
of  matters  renders  it  now  unavoidable.  I  in- 
formed the  House  yesterday,  before  rising,  that 
I  intended  to  show  the  necessity  of  having  a 
national  government,  in  preference  to  the  con- 
federation ;  also,  to  show  the  necessity  of  con- 
ceding the  power  of  taxation,  and  of  distin- 
guishing between  its  objects;  and  I  am  the 
more  happy,  that  I  possess  materials  of  infor- 
mation for  that  purpose.  My  intention  tlien  is, 
to  satisfy  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  that 
a  national  government  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble, and  that  a  confederacy  is  not  eligible,  in 
our  present  situation.  The  introductory  step 
to  this  will  be,  to  endeavor  to  convince  the 
House  of  the  necessity  of  the  Union,  and  that 
the  present  confederation  is  actually  inadequate 
and  unamendable.  The  extent  of  the  country 
is  objected  to,  by  the  gentleman  over  the  way, 
as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  establish- 
ing a  national  government  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  very  strange  and  inconsistent  doctrine, 
to  admit  the  necessity  of  the  Union,  and  yet 
urffe  this  lost  objection,  which  I  think  goes 
radically  to  the  existence  of  tlie  Union  itself. 
If  the  extent  of  the  country  be  a  conclusive 
argument  against  a  national  government  it  is 
equally  so  against  an  union  with  the  other 
States.  Instead  of  entering  largely  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  different 
kinds  of  government,  or  into  an  inquiry  into 
the  particular  extent  of  country,  that  may  c*uit 
the  genius  of  this  or  that  government,  I  ai^k  this 
question — ^is  this  government  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  Virginia  ?  Is  the  Union  indispeuKablo 
for  our  happiness?  I  confess  it  is  imprudent 
for  any  nation  to  form  alliance  with  another, 
whose  situation  and  construction  of  government 
are  dissimilar  with  its  own.  It  is  impolitic 
and  improper  for  men  of  opulence  to  join  their 
interest  with  men  of  indigence  and  chance. 
But  we  are  now  inquiring,  particularly,  whether 
Virginia,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  other 
States,  can  exist  without  the  Union — a  hard 
question,  perhaps,  after  what  has  been  said.  I 
will  venture,  however,  to  say,  she  cannot 
I  shall  not  r^  contented  with  asserting,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  prove.  Look  at  the  most  powerful 
nations  on  earth.  England  and  France  have 
had  recourse  to  this  expedient  Those  coun- 
tries found  it  necessary  to  unite  with  their  im- 
mediate neighbors,  and  this  union  has  prevented 
the  most  liunentable  mischiefs.  What  divine 
pre-eminence  is  Virginia  possessed  of^  above 
other  States  ?  Can  Virginia  send  her  navy  and 
thunder,  to  bid  defiance  to  foreign  nations? 
And  can  she  exist  without  an  union  with  her 
neighbors,  when  the  most  potent  nations  have 
fonnd  Bueh  an  union  necessary,  not  only  to 
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their  political  felioitj,  but  their  national  ezlst- 
enoe  t  Let  as  examine  her  ability.  Althongh 
it  be  impoflmble  to  determine,  with  aocoracj, 
what  degree  of  internal  strength  a  nation  onght 
to  possess,  to  enable  it  to  stand  bj  itself;  yet 
there  ore  certain  snre  facts  and  circmnstancos, 
which  demonstrate  that  a  particular  nation 
cannot  stand  singly.  I  have  spoken  with  free- 
dom, and,  I  tmst,  I  have  done  it  with  decency ; 
but  I  must  also  speak  with  truth.  If  Virginia 
can  exist  without  the  Union,  she  must  derive 
that  ability  from  one  or  other  of  these  sources, 
yiz. :  from  her  natural  situation,  or  because  she 
has  no  reason  to  fear  from  other  nations.  What 
is  her  situation  ?  6he  is  not  inaccessible.  She 
is  not  a  petty  republic,  like  that  of  8t.  Marino, 
surronnaed  with  rocks  and  mountains,  with  a 
soil  not  very  fertile,  nor  worthy  the  envy  of 
surrounding  nations.  Were  this,  sir,  her  situ- 
ation, she  might,  like  that  petty  state,  subsist, 
separated  from  ail  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
she  is  very  accessible :  the  large,  capacious  bay 
of  Chesapeake,  which  is  but  too  excellently 
adapted  lor  the  admission  of  enemies,  renders 
her  very  vulnerable.  I  am  informed,  and  I 
believe  rightly,  because  I  derive  my  informa- 
tion from  those  whose  knowledge  is  most  re- 
spectable, that  Virginia  is  in  a  very  unhappy 
position,  with  respect  to  the  access  of  foes  by 
sea,  though  happily  situated  for  commerce. 
This  being  her  situation  by  sea,  let  us  look  at 
land.  She  has  frontiers  adjoining  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  North  Oarolina. 
Two  of  those  States  have  declared  themselves 
members  of  the  Union.  Will  she  be  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  inhabitants  of  those  States?  Cast 
your  eyes  to  the  western  country,  that  is  in- 
habited by  cruel  savages,  your  natual  enemies. 
Besides  their  natural  propensity  to  barbarity, 
they  may  be  excited,  by  the  gold  of  foreign 
enemies,  to  commit  the  most  horrid  ravages  on 
your  people.  Our  great,  increasing  population, 
IS  one  remedy  to  this  evil;  but,  being  scattered 
thinly  over  so  extensive  a  country,  how  difiScnlt 
it  is  to  collect  their  strength,  or  defend  the 
country.  This  is  one  point  of  weakness.  I 
wish,  for  the  honor  of  my  countrymen,  that  it 
was  the  only  one.  There  is  another  circum- 
stance which  renders  us  more  vulnerable.  Are 
we  not  weakened  by  the  population  of  those 
whom  we  hold  in  slavery?  The  day  may  come, 
when  they  may  make  an  impression  upon  us. 
Gentlemen  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  subject,  think  there  is 
a  cause  of  alarm  in  this  case.  The  number  of 
those  people,  compared  to  that  of  the  whites, 
is  in  an  immense  proportion:  their  number 
amounts  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thou- 
sand, that  of  the  whites  only  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand.  Will  the  American 
spirit,  so  much  spoken  of,  repel  an  invading 
enemy,  or  enable  you  to  obtain  an  advantageous 
peace  t  Manufactures  and  military  stores  may 
afford  relief  to  a  country  exposed:  have  we 
these  at  present?  Attempts  nave  been  made 
to  have  these  here.    If  we  diall  be  separated 


from  the  Union,  shall  out  chance  of  havinff 
these  be  greater?  Or,  will  not  the  want  of 
these  be  more  deplorable  ?  We  shall  be  told  d 
the  exertions  of  Virginia,  under  the  confedera- 
tion— ^her  achievements,  when  she  had  no  com- 
merce. These,  sir,  were  necessary  for  her 
immediate  safely;  nor  would  these  have  availed; 
without  the  aid  of  the  other  States.  Those 
States,  then  our  friends,  brothers  and  support- 
ers, will,  if  disunited  tnm  us,  be  oar  bitterest 
enemies. 

If  then,  sir,  Virginia,  from  her  situation,  is 
not  inaccessible,  or  invulnerable,  let  as  conmder 
if  she  be  protected,  by  having  no  cause  to  fear 
from  other  nations :  has  she  no  cause  to  fear? 
You  will  have  cause  to  fear,  as  a  nation,  if  dis- 
united; you  will  not  only  have  this  canse  to 
fear  from  yourselves,  from  that  species  of  pop- 
ulation I  have  before  mentioned,  and  your  once 
sister  States,  but  from  the  arms  of  other  na- 
tions. Have  you  no  cause  of  fear  frx>m  Spain, 
whose  dominions  border  on  your  country? 
Every  nation,  every  people,  in  our  circum- 
stances, have  always  had  abundant  cause  to 
fear.  Let  us  see  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  France:  let  us  suppose  Virginia  separated 
from  the  other  States:  as  part  of  the  former 
confederated  States,  she  will  owe  France  a  very 
considerable  sum — ^France  will  be  as  magnani- 
mous as  ever.  France,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
will  have  a  right  to  demand  the  whole  of  her, 
or  of  the  others.  If  France  were  to  demand  it, 
what  would  become  of  the  property  of  Amer- 
ica? Could  she  not  destroy  what  little  com- 
merce we  have  ?  Could  she  not  seize  our  ships, 
and  carry  havoc  and  destruction  before  her  on 
our  shores?  The  most  lamentable  desolation 
would  take  place.  We  owe  a  debt  to  Spain 
also ;  do  we  expect  indulgence  from  that  quar- 
ter ?  That  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  the 
debt  due  to  it,  and  power  to  enforce  that  right. 
Will  the  Dutch  be  silent  about  the  debt  due  to 
them  ?  Is  there  any  one  pretension,  that  any 
of  these  nations  will  be  patient?  The  debts 
due  the  British  are  also  very  considerable: 
these  debts  have  been  withheld  contrary  to 
treaty :  if  Great  Britain  will  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  these  debts  peremptorily,  what  will 
be  the  consequence?  Can  we  pay  them  if  de- 
manded? Will  no  danger  result  from  a  reftisal? 
Will  the  British  nation  suffer  their  subjects  to 
be  stripped  of  their  property?  Is  not  that 
nation  amply  able  to  do  its  subjects  justice  ? 
Will  the  resentment  of  that  powemd  and  super- 
cilious nation  sleep  for  ever?  If  we  become 
one,  sole  nation,  uniting  with  our  sister  States, 
our  means  of  defence  will  be  greater ;  the  in- 
dulgence for  the  payment  of  those  debts  will  be 
greater,  and  the  danger  of  an  attack  less  proba- 
ble. Moreover,  vast  quantities  of  lands  have 
been  sold,  by  citizens  of  this  country,  to  Euro- 
peans, and  these  lands  cannot  be  found,  WiU 
this  fraud  be  countenanced  or  endured?  Among 
so  many  causes  of  danger,  shall  we  be  secure, 
separated  fi^mi  our  sister  States?  Weakness 
itself;  sir,  will  invite  some  attack  upon  your 
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oomitnr.  Gonlimplite  oor  tdtoation  dellberate- 
far,  Mid  eonsolt  history:  it  will  inform  jon, 
Uiat  people  in  oor  drcnmstanoes  have  ever 
been  aUaoked,  and  socoessftilljr:  open  anj  page, 
and  joa  will  there  find  oar  danger  truly  de- 
picted. K  Bach  a  people  had  any  thing,  was  it 
not  taken?  The  fate  which  will  befall  na,  I 
fear,  sir,  will  be,  that  we  shall  be  made  a  par- 
tition of.  How  will  these,  oar  troubles,  be  re- 
moved? Can  we  have  any  dependence  on 
eommeroe?  Can  we  make  any  oompatation 
on  this  subject?  Where  will  our  flag  appear? 
Bo  high  is  the  spirit  of  commercial  nationia,  that 
they  will  spend  five  times  tlie  value  oif  the 
object,  to  exclude  their  rivals  from  a  participa- 
tion in  oonmoiercial  profits :  they  seldom  regard 
any  expenses.  If  we  should  be  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  States,  upon  what  footing  would 
our  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  be  ?  What 
would  be  the  probable  conduct  of  France  and 
Spain  ?  Every  gentleman  may  imagine,  in  his 
own  mind,  the  natural  consequences.  To  these 
considerations,  I  might  add  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature.  Were  I  to  say,  that  the  bound- 
ary between  us  and  North  Carolina  is  not  yet 
settled,  I  should  be  told  that  Virginia  and  that 
l^te  go  together.  But  what,  sir,  will  be  the 
conseqaenoe  of  the  dispute  that  may  arioe  be- 
tween ns  and  Maryland,  on  the  subject  of  Poto- 
mac river?  It  is  thought,  Virginia  has  a  right 
to  an  equal  navigation  with  them  in  that  river. 
If  ever  it  diould  be  decided  on  grounds  of  prior 
right,  their  charter  will  inevitably  determine  it 
in  their  favor.  The  country  called  the  North- 
em  Neek,  will  probably  be  severed  from  Vir- 
ginia. There  is  not  a  doubt  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  nart  will  annex  themselves  to 
Maryland,  if  Virginia  refuse  to  accede  to  the 
Union.  The  recent  example  of  those  regula- 
tions lately  made  respecting  that  territory,  will 
iUnstnite  that  probability^  Virginia  will  also 
be  in  danger  of  a  conflict  with  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  soDJect  of  boundaries.  I  know  that 
tome  gentlemen  are  thoroughly  persuaded,  that 
we  have  a  right  to  those  disputed  boundaries : 
if  we  have  such  a  right,  I  know  not  where  it  is 
to  be  fonnd. 

Are  we  not  borderers  on  States  that  will  be 
separated  from  us?  Call  to  mind  the  history 
of  every  part  of  the  world,  where  nations  have 
bordered  on  one  another,  and  consider  the  con- 
lequeneea  of  our  separation  from  the  Union. 
Peruse  those  histories,  and  you  find  such  coun- 
tries to  have  ever  been  almost  a  perpetual 
icene  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter.  The  inhab- 
itanta  of  one  escaping  from  punishment  into  the 
other,  protection  given  them,  consequent  pur- 
tait^  robbery,  omei^,  and  murder.  A  numer- 
ous standing  army,  that  dangerous  expedient, 
wcmld  be  neeeesanr,  bnt  not  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  sock  borders.  Every  gentleman 
wUl  am^lCf  the  scene  in  his  own  mind.  If  yon 
wish  to  Jknow  the  extent  of  snoh  a  scene,  look 
at  the  histocy  d  England  and  Scotland  before 
the  vnioii;  yoa  wiU  see  their  borderers  con- 
tinnaUj  eomnritting  deprtdations  and  cruelties, 


of  the  most  calamitoaa  and  deplorable  nature^ 
on  one  another. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  we  struck  off  from  the 
Union,  and  disputes  of  the  back  lands  should  be 
renewed,  which  are  of  the  most  alarming  na- 
ture, and  which  must  produce  uncommon  mis- 
chiefs, can  you  inform  me  how  this  great  sub- 
ject would  be  settled  ?  Virginia  has  a  large 
unsettled  country;  she  has,  at  last,  qoieted  it; 
but  there  are  great  doubts  whether  she  has 
taken  the  best  way  to  effect  it.  If  she  has  not, 
disagreeable  consequences  may  ensue.  I  have 
before  hinted  at  some  other  causes  of  quarrel 
between  the  other  States  and  us ;  particularly 
the  hatred  that  would  be  generated  by  com- 
mercial competition.  I  will  only  add,  on  that 
subject,  that  controversies  may  arise  concern- 
ing the  fisheries,  which  must  terminate  in  wars. 
Paper  money  may  also  be  an  additional  source 
of  disputes.  Rhode  Island  has  been  in  one 
continued  train  of  opposition  to  national  duties 
and  integrity ;  they  have  defrauded  their  cred- 
itors by  their  paper  money.  Other  States  have 
also  had  emissions  of  paper  money,  to  the  ruin 
of  credit  and  commerce.  May  not  Virginia,  at 
a  future  day,  also  recur  to  the  same  expedient? 
Has  Virginia  no  affection  for  paper  money,  or 
disposition  to  violate  contracts  ?  I  fear  she  is 
as  fond  of  these  measures  as  most  other  States 
in  the  Union.  The  inhabitants  of  the  a^'acent 
States  would  be  affected  by  the  depreciation  of 
paper  money,  which  would  assuredly  produce 
a  dispute  with  those  States.  This  danger  is 
taken  away  by  the  present  constitution,  as  it 
provides  ^^That  no  State  shall  emit  bills  of 
credit."  Maryland  has  counteracted  the  policy 
of  this  State  frequently,  and  may  be  meditating 
examples  of  this  kind  again.  Before  the  revo- 
lution there  was  a  contest  about  those  back 
lands,  in  which  even  government  was  a  party ; 
it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  war.  Pennsylvania 
was  ready  to  enter  into  a  war  with  us  for  the 
disputed  lands  near  the  boundaries,  and  nothing 
but  the  superior  prudence  of  the  man  who  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Virginia  could  have 
prevented  it. 

I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  the  strength  of 
Massachusetts  and  other  States  to  the  north, 
and  what  would  their  conduct  be  to  us  if  dis- 
united from  them?  In  case  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween us  and  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania,  they 
would  be  aided  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
more  northern  States ;  in  short,  by  that  of  all 
the  adopting  States.  For  these  reasons,  I  con- 
ceive, that  if  Virginia  supposes  she  has  no  cause 
of  apprehension,  she  will  find  herself  in  a  fatal 
error.  Suppose  the  American  spirit  in  the  full- 
est vigor  in  Virginia ;  what  military  prepara- 
tions and  exertions  is  she  capable  of  making? 
The  other  States  have  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms;  this  will  be  a  good  army,  or  they 
can  very  easily  raise  a  good  army  out  of  so 
great  a  number.  Our  militia  amounts  to  fifty 
thousand ;  even  stretching  it  to  the  improbable 
amount  (urged  by  some)  of  sixty  thousand ;  in 
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case  of  an  attack,  what  defence  can  we  make  ? 
Who  aro  militia?  Can  we  depend  solely  npon 
these  ?  I  will  pay  the  last  tribate  of  gratitude 
to  the  militia  of  mj  coontry ;  they  performed 
some  of  the  most  ^lant  feats  dnrinff  the  last 
war,  and  acted  as  nobly  as  men  inared  to  other 
avocations  could  be  expected  to  do ;  but,  sir,  it 
is  dangerous  to  look  to  them  as  our  sole  pro- 
tectors. Did  ever  militia  defend  a  country? 
Those  of  Pennsylvania  were  said  to  differ  very 
little  from  regulars,  yet  these,  sir,  were  insuffi- 
cient for  the  defence  of  that  State.  The  militia 
of  our  country  will  be  wanted  for  agriculture; 
on  this  noblest  of  arts  depends  the  virtue  and 
the  very  existence  of  a  country ;  if  it  be  ne- 
glected, every  thing  else  must  be  in  a  state  of 
ruin  and  decay.  It  must  be  neglected  if  those 
hands  which  ought  to  attend  to  it  are  occasion- 
ally called  foith  on  military  expeditions. 
Borne,  also,  will  be  necessary  for  manufactures, 
and  those  mechanic  arts  which  are  necessary 
for  the  aid  of  the  farmer  and  planter.  If  we 
had  men  sufficient  in  number  to  defend  our- 
selves, it  could  not  avail  without  other  requi- 
sites. We  must  have  a  navy,  to  be  supported 
in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  to  guard  our 
coasts  and  defend  us  against  invasions.  The 
impossibility  of  building  and  equipping  a  fleet,  in 
a  short  time,  constitutes  the  necessity  of  having 
a  certain  number  of  ships  of  war  always  ready 
in  time  of  peace.  The  maintaining  a  navy  will 
require  money;  and  where,  sir,  can  we  get 
money  for  this  and  other  purposes?  How 
shall  we  raise  it  ?  Review  the  enormity  of  the 
debts,  due  by  this  country ;  the  amount  of  debt 
we  owe  to  the  continent  for  bills  of  credit, 
rating  at  forty  for  one,  will  amount  to  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  There 
is  also  due  the  continent  the  balance  of  requisi- 
tions due  by  us,  and,  in  addition  to  this  pro- 
portion of  the  old  continental  debt,  there  are 
tlie  foreign,  domestic,  State,  military,  and  loan- 
office  debts,  to  which,  when  you  add  the  British 
debt.,  where  is  the  possibility  of  finding  money 
to  raise  an  army  or  navy?  Review  then  your 
real  ability.  Shall  we  recur  to  loans  ?  Nothing 
can  be  more  impolitic ;  they  impoverish  a  na- 
tion; we,  sir,  have  nothing  to  repay  them; 
nor,  sir,  can  we  procure  them.  Our  numbers 
are  daily  increasing  by  emigration ;  but  this, 
sir,  will  not  relieve  us,  when  our  credit  is  gone, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  money.  If  the 
imposts  and  duties  in  Virginia,  even  on  the 
present  footing,  be  very  unproductive,  and  not 
equal  to  our  necessities,  what  would  they  be  if 
we  were  separated  from  the  Union?  From  the 
first  of  September  to  the  first  of  June,  the 
amount  put  into  the  treasury  is  only  fifty-nine 
thousand  pounds,  or  a  little  more.  But,  sir,  if 
smuggling  be  intrxnluoed  in  consequence  of  high 
duties,  or  otherwise,  and  the  Potomac  should 
be  lost,  what  hope  is  there  of  getting  money 
from  these  ? 

Shall  we  be  asked  if  the  impost  would  be 
bettered  by  the  Union?  I  answer  that  it  wiU, 
sir.    Oredit  being  reetored  and  oonfidenoe  dif- 


fused in  the  conntry,  merchanta  and  men  of 
wealth  will  be  induced  to  come  among  ns; 
emigration  will  increase,  and  commerce  will 
flourish;  the  impost  will  therefore  be  more 
sure  and  productive.  Under  tiiese  circumstan- 
ces, can  yon  find  men  to  defend  you  ?  If  not 
men,  where  can  yon  have  a  navy  ?  It  is  an 
old  observation,  that  he  who  commands  at  sea 
will  coDunand  the  land ;  and  it  is  Justified  by 
modem  experience  in  war.  The  sea  can  only 
be  commanded  by  commercial  nations.  The 
United  States  have  every  means,  by  nature,  to 
enable  them  to  distribute  supplies  mutually 
among  one  another,  to  supply  oliier  nations 
with  many  articles,  and  to  carry  for  other  na- 
tions. Our  conmnerce  would  not  be  kindly  re- 
ceived by  foreigners,  if  transacted  solely  by 
ourselves,  as  it  is  the  spirit  of  commercial  na- 
tions to  engross,  as  much  as  possible,  the  carry- 
ing trade ;  this  makes  it  necessary  to  defend 
our  commerce;  but  how  shall  we  encompass 
this  end?  England  has  arisen  to  the  greatest 
height,  in  modem  times,  by  her  navigation  act 
and  other  excellent  regulations.  The  same 
means  would  produce  the  same  effects.  We 
have  inland  navigation.  Our  last  exports  did 
not  exceed  one  million  of  pounds.  Our  export 
trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
We  have  no  manufactures ;  depend  for  supplies 
on  other  nations,  and  so  far  are  we  from  having 
any  carrying  trade,  that,  as  I  have  already 
said,  our  exports  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
Besides  the  profit  that  might  be  made  by  our 
natural  materials,  much  greater  guns  would 
accme  from  their  being  first  wrought  before 
they  were  exported.  England  has  reaped  im- 
mense profits  by  this ;  nay,  even  by  purchasing 
and  working  up  those  materials  which  her 
country  did  not  afford;  her  success  in  eom- 
morce  is  generally  ascribed  to  her  navigation 
act  Virginia  would  not,  encumbered  as  she 
is,  agree  to  have  such  an  act.  Thus,  for  the 
want  of  a  navy,  are  we  deprived  of  the  multi- 
farious advantages  of  our  natural  situation ;  nor 
is  it  possible,  that  if  the  Union  is  dissolved,  we 
ever  should  have  a  navy  sufficient  either  for  our 
defence  or  the  extension  of  our  trade.  I  beg 
gentlemen  to  consider  these  two  things-— our 
inability  to  raise  and  man  a  navy,  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

I  will  close  this  catalogue  of  the  evils  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  by  recalling  to  your 
mind  what  passed  in  the  year  1781.  Snch  was 
the  situation  of  our  affairs  then,  that  the  pow- 
ers of  a  dictator  were  given  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  save  ns  from  destruction.  This 
shows  the  situation  of  the  conntry  to  have  been 
such  as  made  it  ready  to  embrace  an  actual  dic- 
tator. At  some  future  period,  will  not  our  dis- 
tresses impel  us  to  do  what  the  Dutch  have 
done— throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
stadtholder?  How  infinitely  more  wise  and 
eligible,  than  this  deq»erate  alternative,  is  an 
union  with  onr  American  brethren?  I  feel 
myself  so  abhorrent  to  any  thing  that  wiU  dis- 
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tol^  oar  Unioii,  thai  I  eaimot  prerail  with  my- 
•df  to  assent  to  it  direcUr  or  indirectly.  If 
the  Union  is  to  be  diasolyed,  what  step  is  to  be 
taken  t  Shall  we  form  a  partial  conrederaoj; 
or,  is  it  expected  tliat  we  shall  sacoessfuUy  ap- 
ply to  foreign  alliance  for  military  aidt  This 
last  measure,  sir,  has  rained  almost  every  na- 
tion that  has  used  it ;  so  dreadful  an  example 
ought  to  be  most  cautiously  avoided ;  for  sel- 
dom has  a  nation  recurred  to  the  expedient  of 
foreign  succor,  without  being  ultimately  crush- 
ed by  that  succor.  We  may  lose  our  liberty 
and  indep^dence  by  this  i^udicious  scheme 
of  policy.     Admitting  it  to  be  a  scheme  re- 

flete  with  safety,  what  nation  shall  we  solicit — 
'ranee  t  8he  will  disdiun  a  connection  with  a 
people  in  our  predicament  I  would  trust  every 
thing  to  the  magnanimity  of  that  nation,  but 
she  would  despise  a  people  who  had,  like  us,  so 
imprudently  separated  from  their  brethren; 
and,  sir,  were  she  to  accede  to  our  proposal,  with 
what  facility  could  she  become  mistress  of  our 
country.  To  what  nation,  then,  shall  we  ap- 
ply— to  Great  Britain  t  Nobody  has  as  yet 
trusted  that  idea.  An  application  to  any  other 
most  be  either  fruitless  or  dangerous ;  to  those 
who  advocate  local  confederacies,  and  at  the 
same  time  preach  up  for  republican  liberty,  I 
answer,  that  their  conduct  is  inconsistent ;  the 
defence  of  such  partial  confederacies  will  re- 
onire  such  a  degree  of  force  and  expense  as  will 
oestroy  every  feature  of  republicanism.  Give 
me  leave  to  say,  that  I  see  nauffht  but  destruc- 
tion in  a  local  confederacy.  With  what  State 
ean  we  confederate  but  North  Carolina — North 
Carolina,  situated  worse  than  ourselves  ?  Con- 
sult your  own  reason:  I  beseech  gentlemen 
most  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  soch  a  confederacy ;  I  beseech  them  to  con- 
nder,  whedier  Vir^ia  and  North  Carolina, 
boUi  <yppres8ed  with  debts  and  slaves,  can  de- 
fend Uiemselves  externally,  or  make  their  peo- 
I^e  happy  internally.  Ndrth  Carolina  having 
no  strength  but  militia,  and  Virginia  in  the 
aame  ritnadon,  will  make,  I  fear,  but  a  despi- 
cable figure  in  history.  Thus,  sir,  I  hope  that 
I  have  satisfied  you  that  we  are  unsafe  without 
in  union,  and  that  in  union  alone  safety  con- 
asta. 

I  oome  now,  sir,  to  the  great  inquiry,  whether 
the  confederation  be  such  a  government  as  we 
ought  to  continue  under ;  whether  it  be  such  a 
fovenuBwit  as  can  secure  the  felicity  of  any 
owe  people.  Did  I  believe  the  confederation 
was  a  good  thread,  which  might  be  broken 
without  destroying  its  utility  entirely,  I  might 
be  indooed  to  concur  in  putting  it  together ; 
bnt  I  am  ao  thoroug^y  convinced  of  its  inca- 
pacity to  be  meod^  or  spliced,  that  I  would 
aooner  reear  to  any  other  expedient 
-  Whea  I  spoke  last^  I  endeavored  to  express 
my  sentfanenta  eonceming  that  system,  and  to 
apologiae  (If  an  mlogy  was  necessary)  for 
toa  eondaet  of  ita  Iramers— 4hat  it  was  hastily 
deyiaed,  to  enable  aa  to  repd  a  powerful  enemy 
Hia  ioltfaot  was  ami,  and  that  its  inef- 


flcacy  was  not  discovered,  till  requisitions  came 
to  be  made  by  Conmss.  In  the  then  situation 
c^  America,  a  speedy  remedy  was  necessary  to 
ward  off  the  danger,  and  this  sufficiently  an- 
swered that  purpose ;  but  so  universally  is  ita 
imbecility  now  known,  that  it  is  almost  useleaa 
for  me  to  exhibit  it  at  this  time.  lias  not  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  every  other  State,  acknowl- 
edged its  debility,  by  sending  delegates  to  the 
general  convention?  The  confederation  is,  of 
all  things,  the  most  unsafe,  not  only  to  trust  to, 
in  its  present  form,  but  even  to  amend.  The 
object  of  a  federal  government  is  to  remedy 
and  strengthen  the  weakness  of  its  individutd 
branches;  whether  that  weakness  arises  from 
situation,  or  any  other  external  cause.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  is  it  not  a  miracle  that  the 
confederation  carried  us  through  the  last  war  t 
It  was  our  uoanimity,  sir,  that  carried  ua 
through  it  That  system  was  not  ultimately 
concluded  till  the  year  1781 — ^although  the 
greatest  exertions  were  made  before  that  time. 
Then  came  requisitions  of  men  and  money ;  its 
defects  tlien  were  immediately  discovered ;  the 
quotas  of  men  were  readily  sent — not  so  those 
of  money.  One  State  feigned  inability,  another 
would  not  comply  till  the  rest  did,  and  various 
excuses  were  offered ;  so  that  no  money  was 
sent  into  the  treasury — not  a  requisition  was 
fully  complied  with.  Loans  were  the  next 
measure  mllen  upon :  upwards  of  eighty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  wanting,  besides  the  emis- 
sions of  dollars,  forty  for  oue.  These  things 
show  the  impossibility  of  relying  on  requisi- 
tions. [Here  Mr.  Randolph  enumerated  the 
different  delinquencies  of  different  States,  anS 
the  consequent  distresses  of  Congress.]  IJf  the 
American  spirit  is  to  be  depended  upon,  I 
call  him  to  awake,  to  see  how  bis  Americans 
have  been  disgraced :  but  I  have  no  hopes  that 
things  will  be  better  hereafter.  I  fully  expect 
things  will  be  as  they  have  been,  and  that  the 
same  derangements  will  produce  similar  mis- 
carriages. Will  the  American  spirit  produce 
money  or  credit,  unless  we  alter  our  system? 
Are  we  not  in  a  contemptible  situation — are  we 
not  the  jest  of  other  nations  ? 

But  it  is  insinuated,  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, that  we  want  to  be  a  grand,  splendid  and 
magnificent  people :  we  wish  not  to  become  so. 
The  magnificence  of  a  royal  court  is  not  our 
object  We  wont  government,  sir — a  govern- 
ment that  will  have  stability,  and  give  us  secu- 
rity;  for  our  present  government  is  destitute  of 
the  one,  and  incapable  of  producing  the  other. 
It  cannot  perhaps,  with  propriety,  be  denomi- 
nated a  government — ^beiug  void  of  that  energy 
requisite  to  enforce  its  sanctions.  I  wish  my 
country  not  to  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations.  A  well  regulated  community 
is  always  respected.  It  is  the  internal  situa- 
tion, the  defects  of  government,  that  attract 
foreign  contempt — that  contempt,  sir,  is  too 
often  followed  by  subjugation.  Adveit  to  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  a  shrewd  poli- 
tioian  speaks  of  our  government    [Here  Mr. 
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Randolph  quoted  a  passage  fh)m  Lord  Sheffield, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  that  Great  Britain 
might  engross  our  trade  on  her  own  terms: 
that  Uie  imbecility  and  inefficacj  of  our  gene- 
ral government  were  such,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible we  coald  counteract  her  policy,  however 
rigid  or  illiberal  towards  us  ner  commercial 
regulations  might  be.]  Reflect  but  a  moment 
on  our  situation.  Does  it  not  invite  real  hos- 
tility ?  The  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  to 
us,  is  the  natural  effect  of  our  unnerved  govern- 
ment Consider  the  commercial  regulations  be- 
tween us  and  Maryland.  Is  it  not  known  to 
gentlemen  that  this  State  and  that  have  been 
making  reprisals  on  each  other,  to  obviate  a 
repetition  of  which,  in  some  degree,  these  reg- 
ulations have  been  made?  Can  we  not  see 
from  tliis  circumstance,  the  jealousy,  rivalship 
and  hatred  that  would  subsist  between  them, 
in  case  this  State  was  out  of  the  Union  ?  They 
are  importing  States,  and  importing  States  will 
ever  be  competitors  and  rivds.  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  have  been  on  the  point  of  war, 
on  the  subject  of  their  paper  money — Congress 
did  not  attempt  to  interpose.  When  Massachu- 
setts was  distressed  by  the  late  insurrection. 
Congress  could  not  relieve  her.  Who  headed 
Uiat  insurrection  ?  Recollect  the  facility  w4th 
which  it  was  raised,  and  the  very  little  ability 
of  the  ringleader,  and  you  cannot  but  deplore 
the  extreme  debility  of  our  merely'  nominal 
government ;  wo  are  too  despicable  to  be  re- 
garded by  foreign  nations.  The  defects  of  the 
confederation  consisted  principally  in  the  wont 
of  power.  It  had  nominally  powers — powers 
on  paper,  which  it  could  not  use.  The  power 
of  making  peace  and  war  is  expressly  delegated 
to  Congress ;  yet  the  power  of  granting  pass- 
ports, though  within  that  of  making  peace  and 
war,  was  considered  by  Virginia  as  belonging 
to  herself.  Without  adequate  powers,  vested 
in  Congress,  America  cannot  be  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  other  nations.  Congress,  sir,  ought 
to  be  fully  vested  with  power  to  support  the 
Union,  protect  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
maintain  their  commerce,  and  defend  them 
from  external  invasions  and  insults,  and  inter- 
nal insurrections ;  to  maintain  justice,  and  pro- 
mote harmony  and  public  tranquillity  among 
the  States.  A  government  not  vested  with 
these  powers,  will  ever  be  found  unable  to 
make  us  happy  or  respectable:  how  for  the 
confederation  is  different  from  such  a  govern- 
ment, is  known  to  all  America.  Instead  of  be- 
ing able  to  cherish  and  protect  the  States,  it 
has  been  unable  to  defend  itself  against  the 
encroachments  made  upon  it  by  the  States: 
every  one  of  them  has  conspired  against  it — 
Virginia  as  much  as  any.  This  fact  could  be 
proved  by  reference  to  actual  history.  I  might 
quote  the  observations  of  an  able  modem  au- 
thor, (not  because  he  is  decorated  with  the 
name  of  author,  but  because  his  sentiments  are 
drawn  from  human  nature,)  to  prove  the  dan- 
fferous  impolicy  of  withholding  necessary  powers 
from  Congress;  but  I  shall  at  this  time  fatigue 


the  House  as  little  as  possible.  What  are  the 
powers  of  Congress  t  They  have  full  authority 
to  recommend  what  they  please.  This  recom- 
mendatory power  reduces  them  to  the  condi- 
tion of  poor  supplicants.  Consider  the  digni- 
fied language  or  the  members  of  the  American 
Congress—May  it  please  your  high  mighU* 
nesses,  of  Virginia,  to  pay  your  jost,  propoi^ 
tionate  quota  of  our  national  debt :  we  humbly 
supplicate  that  it  may  please  you  to  eomplj 
with  your  federal  duties  I  We  implore,  we  beg 
your  obedience !  Is  not  this,  sir,  a  fair  repre» 
sentation  of  the  powers  of  Congress  f  TWt 
operations  are  of  no  validity,  when  counteract- 
ed by  the  States.  Their  authority  to  recom- 
mend is  a  mere  mockery  of  government. 

But  the  amendability  of  the  oonfederatkn 
seems  to  have  great  weight  on  the  minds  of 
some  gentlemen.  To  what  point  will  the 
amendments  go?  What  part  makes  the  most 
important  figure?  What  part  deserves  to  be 
retained  ?  In  it,  one  body  has  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  pow^ers:  but  the  want  of 
efiicient  powers  has  prevented  ibe  dangers 
naturally  conse<}uent  on  the  union  of  these.  Is 
this  union  consistent  with  an  augmentation  of 
tlieir  power?  Will  you  then  amend  it,  by 
taking  away  one  of  these  three  powers?  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  you  only  vested  it  with  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers,  without  any 
control  on  tlie  judiciary,  what  roust  be  the 
result?  Are  we  not  taught  by  reason,  expe- 
rience and  governmental  history,  that  tyranny 
is  the  natural  and  certain  consequence  of  unit- 
ing these  two  powers^  or  the  legblative  and 
judicial  powers,  exclusively,  in  the  same  body? 
If  any  one  denies  it,  I  shsil  pass  by  him,  as  an 
infidel  not  to  be  reclaimed.  Wherever  any  two 
of  these  three  powers  are  vested  in  one  single 
body,  they  must,  at  one  time  or  other,  termi- 
nate in  the  destruction  of  liberty.  In  elie  most 
important  cases,  the  assent  of  nine  States  is 
necessary  to  pass  a  law :  this  is  too  great  a  re- 
striction, and  whatever  good  conseouenoes  it 
may  in  some  cases  produce,  yet  it  will  prevent 
energy  in  many  other  cases;  it  will  prevent 
energy,  which  is  most  necessary  on  some  emer- 
gencies, even  in  cases  wherein  the  existence  of 
the  community  depends  on  vigor  and  expedkt 
tion.  It  is  incompatible  wiUi  that  secrecy 
which  is  the  life  of  execution  and  dispatch. 
Did  ever  thirty  or  forty  men  retain  a  secret? 
Without  secrecy,  no  government  can  carry  on 
its  operations,  on  great  occasions :  this  is  what 
gives  tliat  superiority  in  action  to  the  govemm«it 
of  one.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  complete 
this  farce,  it  would  be,  that  a  resolutiofn  ot  the 
assembly  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  legi^tures, 
should  be  necessary  to  confirm  and  render  of 
any  validity,  the  congressional  acts:  this  would 
openly  discover  the  debility  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  all  the  world.  But,  in  fact,  its  im- 
becility is  now  nearly  the  same  as  if  such  acts 
were  formally  requisite.  An  act  of  the  assem- 
bly of  Virginiav  controverting  a  resolution  of 
Congress,  womkl  certainly  prevaiL    I  therefore 
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ooodode,  that  the  oonibderatioii  is  too  defeotiTe 
to  deserre  oorreotioiii  Let  ns  take  farewell  of 
it,  with  reverential  respeot,  as  an  old  bene- 
fiMjtor.  It  is  gone,  whether  this  House  says  so, 
or  noC    It  is  sone,  sir,  hj  its  own  weakness. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  the  patience  of  this 
Hooae;  hot  I  trost  yon  will  pardon  me,  as  I 
waa  urged  by  the  importonity  of  the  gentleman, 
in  eaUmg  for  the  reasons  of  Liying  the  ground- 
work oi  this  plan.   It  is  objected  by  the  honor- 
able gentleman  over  the  way,  (Mr.  George 
Mason,)  tiiat  a  republican  government  is  im- 
praeticable  in  an  extensive  territory,  and  the 
extent  of  the  United  States  is  nrged  as  a  reason 
for  the  rejection  oi  this  constitution.    Let  us 
consider  the  definition  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, as  laid  down  by  a  man  who  is  highly 
esteemed.    Montesquieu,  so  celebrated  among 
politicians,  says,  ^^that  a  republican  government 
is  that,  in  which  the  body,  or  only  a  part  of 
the  people,  is  possessed  of  .the  supreme  power ; 
a  monarchical,  that  in  which  a  single  person 
governs,  by  fixed  and  established  laws ;  a  des- 
potic government,  that  in  which  a  single  per- 
son,  without  law  and  without  rule,  directs 
every  thing,  by  his  own  will  and  caprice.   This 
author  has  not  distinguished  a  republican  gov- 
ernment from  a  monarchy,  by  the  extent  of  its 
boondariea,  but  by  the  nature  of  its  prineiples. 
He,  in  another  place,  contradistinguishes  it,  as 
a  govemm^it  of  laws,  in  opposition  to  others, 
whioli  he  denominates  a  government  of  men. 
The  empire,  or  government  of  laws,  according 
to  that  phrase,  is  that  in  which  the  laws  are 
made  with  the  free  will  of  the  people ;  hence 
then,  if  laws  be  made  by  the  assent  of  the  peo- 
ple, the    government   may  be  deemed   free. 
When  laws  are  made  with  integrity,  and  exe- 
ooted  with  wisdom,  the  question  is,  whether  a 
mit  extent  of  country  will  tend  to  abridge  the 
uberty  of  the  people.     K  defensive  force  be 
neoeasary,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  coun- 
tiy,  I  oonoeive  that,  in  a  judiciously  constructed 
government,  be  the  country  ever  so  extensive, 
itiii^iabitants  will  be  proportionably  numerous, 
tad  able  to  defend  it.    Extent  of  country,  in 
my  ocmoeption,  ought  to  be  no  bar  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  good  government  No  extent  on  earth 
iMma  to  me  too  great,  provided  the  laws  be 
vnely  made  and  executed.    The  principles  of 
representation  and  responsibility  may  pervade 
a  large,  as  weU  as  a  small  territory:  and  ty- 
raany  ia  as  easily  introduced  into  a  small,  as 
into  a  laiige  diiRfcriot.    If  it  be  answered,  that 
anno  of  the  moat  illustrious  and  distiuffuished 
ntbora  are  of  a  oontrary  opinion,  I  reply,  that 


authority  has  no  weight  with  me,  till  I  am  con* 
vinced — that  not  the  dignity  of  names,  but  the 
force  of  reasoning,  gains  my  assent. 

I  intended  to  have  shown  the  nature  of  the 
powers  which  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the 
general  government,  and  the  reason  of  invest- 
ing it  with  the  power  of  taxation;  but  this 
would  require  more  time  than  my  strength,  or 
the  patience  of  the  committee,  would  now 
admit  of.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observa- 
tions, which  come  from  my  heart.  I  have 
labored  for  the  continuance  of  the  Union — the 
rock  of  our  salvation.  I  believe  that,  as  sure 
as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  our  safety,  our 
political  happiness  and  existence,  depend  on  the 
union  of  the  States;  and,  that  without  this 
union,  the  people  of  this  and  the  other  States 
will  undergo  the  unspeakable  calamities  which 
discord,  faction,  turbulence,  war  and  bloodshed, 
have  produced  in  other  countries.  The  Amer- 
ican spirit  ought  to  be  mixed  with  American 
pride — pride  to  see  the  Union  magnificently 
triumph.  Let  that  glorious  pride,  which  once 
defied  the  British  thunder,  reanimate  you  again. 
Let  it  not  be  recorded  of  Americans,  that,  after 
having  performed  the  most  gallant  exploitS| 
after  having  overcome  the  most  astonishing 
difficulties,  and  after  having  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  by  their  incomparable  valor 
and  policy,  they  lost  their  acquired  reputation, 
their  national  consequence  and  happmess,  by 
their  own  indiscretion.  Let  no  future  historian 
inform  posterity,  that  they  wanted  wisdom  and 
virtue  to  concur  in  any  regular,  efticient  gov- 
ernment. Should  any  writer,  doomed  to  so 
disagreeable  a  task,  feel  the  indignation  of  an 
honest  historian,  he  would  reprehend  and  re- 
criminate our  folly,  with  equal  severity  and 
justice.  Catch  the  present  moment,  seize  it 
with  avidity  and  eagerness,  for  it  may  be  lost, 
never  to  be  regained.  If  the  Union  be  now 
lost,  I  fear  it  will  remain  so  for  ever.  I  believe 
gentlemen  are  sincere  in  their  opposition,  and 
actuated  by  pure  motives;  but  when  I  maturely 
weigh  the  aavantages  of  the  Union,  and  dread- 
ful consequences  of  its  dissolution ;  when  I  see 
safety  on  my  right,  and  destruction  on  my  left; 
when  I  behold  respectability  and  happiness 
acquired  by  the  one,  but  annihilated  by  the 
other,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  former.  I  hope  my  weakness,  from  speak- 
ing so  long,  will  apologize  for  my  leaving  this 
subject  in  so  mutilated  a  condition.  If  a  further 
explanation  be  desired,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  enter  into  it  more  fully  another  time. 
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SPEECH  IN  THE  TBIAL  OF  AARON  BUEB. 


Id  Ma7,  1807,  A&ron  Burr  was  uraigned  in 
th«  Oircuit  Court  of  tbe  United  States,  held  at 
Bichmond,  Virgiuia,  fur  treason,  in  preparing 
tbe  means  of  a  military  expedition  against  tbe 
|>omeB8ione  of  the  King  of  Spain,  with  whom 
the  United  Btaloa  were  at  peace.*  Mr,  Ban- 
dolpli,  a3su<.'iat('d  witli  Mr.  Luther  Martin  and 
Otliar  diMinguitilicd  lawyers,  appeared  in  the 
defence  of  Mr.  Barr,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Thelittlefragment  of  time  that  is  left  forme, 
may  it  plvase  your  Honors,  I  shall  not  abuse. 
The  day  hc-l'ore  yesterday  1  informed  the  court 
that  1  had  reserved  to  myself  tlie  right  of  fully 
answering  the  antumenta  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side ;  bnt  I  forbore  to  eiereise  it,  in  con- 
uderation  of  my  respect  for  Mr.  Martin.  But  I 
said,  that  if  any  thing  should  be  omitted  by 
him,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  the 
court,  to  supply  the  omission.  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  whidi  Mr.  Martin  has  not  noticed. 
He  baa  amuseil  and  instrocted  ns;  bnt  it  is 
difficult  to  romo  within  that  condition  I  bad 
prescribed  to  mygelf;  and  there  are  two  or 
three  sentiments  which  I  have  much  at  heart, 
and  on  which  I  could  not  justify  to  myself  to 
remain  silenL 

I  do  not  mean  to  ps.'Ui  through  the  long  series 
of  authorities  to  wliich  reference  has  been  had, 
becauHe  not  a  singlo  case  has  l>een  adduced,  by 
the  gentlemen  for  the  prosecntion,  that  has  not 
been  fully  answered,  and  its  intended  effects 
repelled.  I  shall  endeavor  to  connect  the  ob- 
servations I  am  aboDtto  make  with  tbe  genera] 
SDbjcct  already  submitted  to  yon;  bat  though 
this  cannot  be  done  without  mentioning  princi- 
ples which  have  been  sutBciently  discussed,  I 
sliall  avoid  repetition  as  much  as  possible,  and 
endeavor  to  place  the  subject  in  such  a  clear 
poiut  of  view  that  our  otjject  cannot  1>e  mismi- 
derstood. 

We  have  been  charged  with  attempting  to 


cuno  ■  KBDdertr,  Ha  ippcuvd  la  tb*  w«l«ni  8t>t«.ln 
tlifl  DOune  of  that  yetr.  ind  th«r«  UtmnpUd  to  ttrrj  Into 
affuct  rotho  dcAl^TDB,  but  pi^ciul)'  of  vtut  ohanct«r  It  pot 
cartaiB.  It  mtj  bp  thit  hs  olculstid  ob  ■  wir  with  Sptln, 
Bodlut^ndeil  l<t  idvftDU  hlB  own  iDtuuti  nndtrtboiup- 
poHil  ApprubftLiun  ortb*  hlmlnlAtnUan,  u  ULruds  did.    It 

I»rli*p>  to  p]iindf  I  N«w  Orleui ;  or  to  utto  the  Union  -llh 
tJui  lid  of  SpnJo,  ud  Rmnd  ■  VMtam  impln ;  pirhipi  ht 
Intf  nded,  u  ■  lut  reurt,  to  offect  k  Hltlflownl  ot  ludi  on 
tho  Wuhit*  rlTH.  nil  purpoHi  do  boI  npptiv  to  Iut* 
batn  diKloHd,  M  thit  thof  eu  b*  fiMtti  bcjond  «iOk- 
tan."— AoiMor  Z<((<r<  ml  i1iM(g  atanHittR,  jMf' MI. 


eiclnde  farther  testimony,  and  thereby  en* 
oroaching  on  the  sacred  right*  of  tlie  Jniy. 
CoDrts  have  their  rights,  and  juries  have  theira. 
They  are  capable  of  being  reconciled,  for  th^ 
are  bodies  of  the  same  system.  Bnt,  altbon^ 
the  court  has  no  right  to  dictate  tbe  motkm  d 
the  jury,  it  has  a  right  to  restrain  them  within 
tbeir  proper  orbits.  Thef  are  brethren  in  tbe 
administration  of  justice,  not  rivals  in  power ; 
and  if  I  were  permitted  to  draw  an  analogy,  I 
would  say  that  tbe  court  is  the  father  oftlw 
Judicial  family — that  both  are  easential  to  a^ 
minister  justice  according  to  law.  This  tbe 
court  is  bcinnd  to  enforce,  and  tliia  the  Jary  ate 
bound  to  obey. 

Why  sluDuld  they  complaint  Because,  uj 
geotlemcn,  we  suppress  testimony.  How  do 
•re  suppress  testimony  t  They  have  a  tarU 
blanehe,  and  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  eieij 
other  evidence,  except  what  they  know  does 
ncit  exist;  that  is,  the  presence  of  Mr,  Burr, 
and  that  actual  force  was  employed.  They 
may,  if  they  can,  prove  every  thing  short  Ot 
these  things.  Have  not  gentlemen  seized  these 
with  great  eagerness!  They  have  kept  their 
eyes  on  the  court,  but  alarmed  the  ears  of  the 
jury.  They  have  professed  to  talk  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  have  described  with  a  pencil  whose 
strokes,  dark  as  Erebus,  and  intended  similitude 
and  apiilication,  could  not  be  mistaken.  They 
have  thrown,  with  rhetorical  magic,  into  the 
cauldron  of  public  opinion,'already  overboiling, 
poisonoas  ingredients,  to  the  ruin  of  Colonfl 
Burr.    We  wage  an  unequal  war~an  indiridnal 


defend  ourselvM 
but  with  law  and  fact.  Only  permit  ns,  if  yon 
please,  to  come  with  this  dreadful  dispaiii7 
(for  thus  we  have  to  contend),  even  whoi 
clothed  with  the  mail  of  innocence.  We  sek 
for  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Why  shoold  we  be 
npbraidcd  for  asking  no  more  than  the  law  ha* 
given  usf  That  we  must  have.  There  is  not 
a  power  on  earth  that  can  refuse  ns  what  tbe 
law  gives.  It  is  a  privilege  given  for  good  rea- 
sons as  a  check  to  prevent  the  danger  of  per- 
version to  oppression ;  of  degeneracy  to  tyran- 
ny. We  have  fundamental  fact  to  proeeed 
npon — the  absence  of  Colonel  Burr  fK>m  the 
scene  of  action.  Hb  absence  is  acknowledged; 
and  if  it  were  not,  it  is  proved  by  ne.  Hesce 
emerges  ■  question,  whether  any  facts,  wfaM 
can  be  proved,  can  convict  bim  as  a  prindpil, 
in  the  treason  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
in  his  absence.  If  he  were  not  preeent  at 
lilannerbassett's  Island,  as  stated  in  this  indict- 
ment, how  can  he  be  convicted  as  a  principall 
After  the  admission  that  he  was  atwent,  Imw 
can  they  sncceedt  They  cannot  add  one  lot* 
to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  the  boiincaa. 
It  is  a  role  that  cannot  Se  controrertad,  tlut 
when   aa   indispensable   pontoon   eannot  b* 
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proved,  thd  ooart  maj  interpoae  with  respect 
to  the  laWy  and  state  its  necessity  to  the  jury. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  equivocal  testimony,  where 
credibility  and  mere  weight  are  to  be  consid- 
ered, which  it  would  be  improper  for  the  court 
to  decide  upon.  We  ask  your  opinion  of  facts, 
oonoeming  which  there  is  no  doubt.  Why 
should  the  trial  proceed,  if  it  should  be  the 
opinion  of  the  court  that  proof  of  his  absence 
cannot  support  the  charge  of  his  being  present 
as  an  actor?    Surely  not  to  add  fuel  to  the 

reral  inflammation,  which  has  already  spread 
and  wide,  and  that  only  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  any  one  man  or  set  of  men ; 
mr  this  court  sits  not  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public  fancy  or  the  gratification  of  public  ma- 
lignity. 

But,  say  they,  may  not  the  jury  decide  the 
law  and  the  £act  against  the  opinion  of  the 
court?  But  is  it  proper  to  produce  a  struggle 
between  the  court  and  jury  ?  Ought  the  jury 
to  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  court  when  it  is 
oonfesaraly  correct  ?  When  the  court  tells  the 
jury  truly,  that  the  tubttratum  does  not  exist, 
a  respeotable  jury  never  did  and  never  will  find 
a  venlict  of  guilty. 

They  say  that  they  are  determined  to  probe 
this  conspiracy,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  bottom ; 
and  therefore  they  make  these  extraordinary 
efforts;  but  is  there  no  respect  that  counsel 
ought  to  have  for  their  character,  to  prevent 
them  from  pressing  on  the  jury  doctrines  which 
they  know  to  be  illegal  ?  Is  there  no  respect 
due  from  the  jury  to  the  admonition  of  the 
court?  If  irrelevant  testimony  be  to  be  ad- 
mitted, twenty  or  twenty-five  days,  or  more, 
may  be  spent  in  hearing  what  has  no  relation 
to  Uie  subject,  and  cannot  affect  us.  It  is  in 
Ttin,  therefore,  to  proceed.  What  ought  we 
to  expect  from  the  court?  Its  authority.  If 
the  law  is  to  be  regarded,  we  have  a  right  to 
eall  on  the  court  for  the  exercise  of  its  au- 
thority to  prevent  the  introduction  of  illegal 
teitimony. 

H  indeed,  as  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  said,  the 
ooBseqnences  of  this  interposition  of  the  C4iurt 
vould  be  the  annihilation  of  the  rights  of  the 
jury,  I  would  answer,  that  any  individual  on 
Mrth  ought  to  be  sacrificed  rather  than  that  so 
great  a  danger  should  be  realized.  I  wbh  not 
to  toach  so  inestimable  an  institution. .  But 
thero  exists  no  mch  danger.  Why  do  we  wish 
to  have  juries?  It  is  that  men  of  our  own 
condition,  and  who  have  a  fellow-feeling  for 
u^  should  determine  controversies  and  try  ac- 
cusationa  against  individuals  among  us;  so 
that  no  standing  jnrisdiotion  or  permanent  tri- 
bonal  ia  to  be  employed  to  dictate  the  fate  of 
any  individnaL  It  ia  a  wise  and  humane  regu- 
latkm,  that  a  Jnry  should  thus  interpose  be- 
tween the  pablie  am  an  individual.  For  it  is 
very  improbable  that  oppression  will  ever  take 
place  on  thai  aide.  All  is  safe  while  decbions 
an  on  the  Mb  of  tendemeas.  No  precedent 
can  be  dntwn  from  all  this  to  ■anction  ii\justioe 
Of  oppieMiflHi 


It  is  objected  that  juries  would  thus  be  pros- 
trated, and  that  the  court  might,  on  the  same 
principle,  decide  against  the  accused.  Who 
thus  complains  ?  Was  it  ever  argued  Uiat  the 
rights  of  the  jury  and  the  safety  of  the  citizen 
were  destroyed  by  a  favorable  opinion  to  the 
accused? 

Let  a  Jeff^ys  arise  and  succeed  you  on  that 
seat ;  let  him  arrogate  to  himself  what  powers 
he  pleases ;  let  him  encroach  on  privileges  and 
tvronnize  over  the  rights  of  juries,  and  all 
those  who  shall  advocate  them ;  yet  what  ex- 
amples would  he  take?  If  he  would  permit 
precedent  to  be  quoted  as  authority  before  him, 
would  he  take  the  exercise  of  mercy  for  his 
example  ? 

When  this  Jeffreys  shall  arise  he  will  not  act 
on  precedent,  but  will  boldly  bound  over  every 
barrier  if  he  wish  to  seize  his  victim ;  but  if  he 
were  to  follow  precedent,  he  would  never  take 
one  on  the  side  of  mercy.  lie  would  pursue 
an  example  of  rigid  severity  and  cruelty. 
Would  Judge  Chase  have  been  impeached,  if^ 
in  the  case  of  Gallender,  he  had  decided  on  the 
side  of  mercy ;  if  he  had  yielded  to  the  high- 
wrouffht  pretensions  of  Callonder  ?  Would  he 
have  been  impeached  for  a  misdirection,  in  is- 
suing process,  had  he  directed  a  summons  to 
issue  instead  of  a  capias  f  Sir,  it  is  a  phenome- 
non in  law  and  judicial  proceedings,  that  the 
accused  should  suffer  now  (as  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  insist),  in  order  to  provide  se- 
curity for  persons  who  may  bo  accnscd  here- 
after; that  his  rights  must  be  taken  from  him, 
in  order  that  others  may  not  lose  theirs  I 

Sir,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  people  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  we  mean  to  smother 
testimony.  I  have  been  told  of  it  out  of  doors, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  general 
opinion.     This  is  the  effect  of  the  improper 

Eublicity  given  to  whatever  p&<^ses  here.  I 
ave  remonstrated  against  this  malpractice,  but 
in  vain.  We  see  that  not  a  particle  of  intelli- 
gence is  received,  no  step  is  taken,  nothing 
happens  here,  which  is  not  in  twelve  hours 
mode  public.  This  intelligence  will  be  diffused, 
augmented,  and  distorted.  We  make  no  at- 
tempts of  this  sort.  These  reports  remain  un- 
contradicted, and  excite  prejudices  against  us. 
I  wish  to  know,  then,  how  it  can  bo  shown 
that  we  have  such  an  object  in  view.  Where 
is  the  proof  of  smothering  testimony  ?  '  We  de- 
ny the  truth  of  the  accusation.  We  wish  not 
to  suppress  testimony,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  op- 
pose the  admission  of  what  is  not  lawful  evi- 
dence, since  so  much  prejudice  has  been  excited 
against  the  accused. 

Away,  then,  with  this  idea,  that  we  wish  to 
suppress  testimony.  We  only  claim  what  the 
law  allows ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  he  be  de- 
prived of  this  right,  there  never  will  \te  again 
found,  in  this  country,  a  tribunal  able  to  fortify 
itself  against  popular  clamor,  or  counsel  suffi- 
ciently fi.rm  to  support  an  unfortunate  client 
against  popular  fury.  I  want  no  precedents. 
I  want  nothing  but  pre-eminence  of  virtue  and 
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talents  to  discern  and  decide.  And  while  yon 
are  placed  on  the  seat  of  justice,  we  fear  not  to 
meet  tliat  high  tone  of  popularit j,  that  popular 
rafre  whicli  is  so  much,  and,  we  saj,  so  unjustly 
intianied  against  us ;  if  not  met  now,  it  never 
can  be  met 

We  are  told  tliat  every  man  is  a  politician, 
and  even  judges  may  be  so  hereafter.  Then 
we  sljall  be  in  danger.  When  they  become  do- 
litical  partisans  we  shall  be  in  danger.  Thia 
evinces  the  greater  necessity  of  adhering  in- 
flexibly to  principle. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  seas  for  ex- 
amples, but  I  cannot  help  reminding  the  court 
of  the  conduct  of  the  illustrious  Mansfield.  He 
stood,  on  a  critical  occasion,  as  this  court  stood 
at  the  beginning  of  thia  trial.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  public  prejudice  has  relented ; 
but  8UpiM>se  it  to  be  still  in  its  full  fury,  the  situ- 
ations are  similar.  When  the  popular  frenzy 
was  at  its  utmost  height  he  had  to  encounter  it 
He  displayed  that  unshaken  firmness  which 
this  court  now  feels.  He  was  mmioved  by 
popular  clamor,  unawed  by  popular  fury.  He 
wanted  no  popularity  but  that  which  he  was 
aure  would  follow  him  and  survive  when  he  was 
no  more ;  that  which  ever  pursues  meritorious 
conduct,  the  high  meed  of  virtue,  which  is  the 
best  stimulus  to  the  most  honorable  exertions. 

If  it  were  to  be  said  that  we  want  authority 
and  precedent  here  for  this  firmness  of  conduct, 
we  can  say  that  our  Washington  is  recorded  in 
trials  not  wholly  different.  He  was  once  in  a 
situation  where  he  might  have  been  alarmed 
with  what  was  called  the  popular  voice.  He 
was  assailed  by  popular  clamor  and  discontent, 
but  he  was  finn  to  his  purpose.  I  can  only  say 
that  he  would  have  been  without  a  historian  if 
he  had  not  withstood  them. 

An  argument  has  been  already  used,  which, 
if  well  understood,  cannot  be  resisted.  I  feel 
it  to  be  firmly  established,  but  I  hope  the  court 
will  excuse  me  for  indulging  myself  in  further 
explaining  the  principle ;  not  because  I  deem  it 
necessary  after  what  has  been  said,  but  because 
I  want  the  jury,  this  audience,  and  all  the  world 
to  know  and  be  impressed  with  what  are  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  It  is  this :  that  when  a 
fact,  essential  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  does 
not  exist,  all  further  proceedings  against  him 
ahould  cease. 

Another  circumstance  has  been  offered  to 
your  consideration  with  a  view  of  exciting  the 
public  indignation.  Blannerhassett  has  been 
most  piteoualy  represented  as  a  seduced  person, 
and  it  is  ask^,  what  I  shall  the  seducer  be  ac- 
quitted, and  the  seduced  be  the  victim  ?  And 
in  order  to  make  the  representation  more  af- 
fecting, and  to  excite  our  sympathy  to  a  higher 
degree,  the  gentleman  has  gravely  introduced 
his  lovely  wife  and  prattling  children,  his  hatred 
of  war,  his  love  of  muaio,  of  literature,  and 
chemistry,  till  hia  seduction  by  the  arts  of  Mr. 
Burr.* 

•  Tkto  port,  BpMA  flf  Mi;  Wirt 


Sir,  I  believe  that  Blannerhassett  is  innocent 
I  know  him  to  be  innocent,  and  be  may  defy 
all  the  efforts  to  be  made  against  him.  But  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed  does  not  reflect 
criminality  on  Colonel  Burr.  Do  you  examine 
into  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  accessory 
in  examining  the  principal — as  whether  he 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  principal  or 
not?  Is  not  this  .an  invitation  to  subvert  all 
the  rules  of  the  law  f  Blannerhassett  is  not  to 
be  examined,  but  he  is  to  be  called  small  in 
guilt,  because  that  of  Mr.  Burr  is  to  be  magni- 
ned.  Thx  is  done,  not  out  of  any  cordiality  to 
him,  but  in  hatred  of  Burr.  The  question  now, 
when  he  is  tried  as  a  principal,  is,  is  he  guilty 
or  not?  Did  he  commit  tnefisict?  Whereas, 
according  to  law,  when  an  accessory  before  the 
fact  is  examined  or  tried,  the  only  question  is, 
did  he  abet  or  aid  him  who  commit!^  the  act? 
and  not  whether  he  committed  the  act  himselfl 
This  argument  was  not  addressed  to  you,  but 
to  those  who  surround  this  great  tribunal 

But  the  constitution,  the  law  of  England, 
and  American  decisions  have  been  quoted,  to 
show  that  the  prime  mover  is  at  any  uistanoe  a 
principal.  I  will  examine  all  these;  but  the 
constitution  is  what  I  have  most  at  heart,  and 
what  I  will  first  consider. 

Mr.  Hay  says  that  he  would  rather  the  con- 
stitution should  perish  than  the  rights  of  juries. 
I  revere  both.  I  revere  the  constitution,  be- 
cause, among  other  blessings,  it  secures  the 
rights  of  iuries;  and  there  is  no  man  who 
hears  me,  but  is  convinced  that  the  rights  in- 
cident to  the  trial  by  jury  are  secured  by  it 

The  constitution  is  not  express  upon  this 
subject;  and  if  it  be  not  express,  are  you  to 
narrow  it?  Are  you  to  conjecture  so  as  to 
create  a  new  crime,  not  only  in  name  but  in 
substance,  by  introducing  a  new  person  which 
the  constitution  never  contemplated,  by  adding 
"  procuring "  as  a  crime  to  "  doing? ^* 

But  we  are  told  that  the  constitution  has 
adopted  terms  in  treason  which  are  weU  known. 
Be  it  so.  But  it  is  only  to  tell  you  what  is  the 
'•'•hesa  majeitui^^  of  the  nation.  It  tells  you 
that  the  legislature  should  never  avaU  them- 
selves of  the  malignant  passions  of  the  people, 
so  as  to  caII  that  **  IcBsa  fnaje$t4U^^  which  is  not 
so  in  fact. 

The  constitution  only  intended  the  classifica- 
tion of  crimes  which  should  be  considered  as 
tending  directly  to  the  subversion  of  the  gov- 
ernment It  was  left  to  the  legislature  to  say 
what  particular  acts  should  have  this  tendency, 
and  to  provide  the  punishment  The  constitu- 
tion supposed  that  there  oould  be  cmlj  two 
classes  of  cases  in  which  the  government  could 
be  subverted:  levying  war,  and  adhering  to 
the  enemies  of  the  country.  It  never  c»uld 
have  been  intended  to  import  aid  from  the 
common  law  to  expound  the  oonstitntion.  It 
is  only  a  general  description ;  and  the  le^sla- 
ture  are  left  to  provide  a  proper  remedv  for  the 
evil.  The  legUlatnre,  therefore,  might  have 
I  declared  at  any  time,  what  ahould  ba  done 
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in  aooassory  before   the  fact     They  might 

Eonifih  this  and  other  accessorial  offences,  bjr  a 
iw  coming  within  the  sweeping  chrase  which 
empowers  Congress  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  their 
enumerated  powers  into  effect. 

Bat  the  constitution  is  to  be  considered  ac- 
cording to  reason  and  moral  right;  and  both 
ask  if  a  transcendent  offender  be  to  slip  down 
into  an  accessory?  The  answer  is,  that  if  rea- 
son which  judges  of  the  fitness  of  things,  moral 
right  which  gives  more  latitude,  or  even  com- 
mon sense,  be  permitted  to  add  persons  accord- 
ing to  different  men^s  ideas  of  propriety,  what 
advantage  is  derived  from  the  principle  which 
has  been  so  long  cherished,  that  penal  laws 
sliall  be  construed  strictly  ?  What  becomes  of 
the  doctrine  ?  What  benefit  can  be  had  from 
the  constitution  containing  precise  terms  and 
an  express  enumeration  of  powers,  if  moral 
right,  common  sense  and  reason,  according  to 
the  diversity  of  human  opinions,  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  infer  and  imply  its  meaning  ?  We  may 
apply  these  to  Eutopia,  Oceana,  or  even  the 
visions  of  Plato,  or  ratlier,  the  tribunal  of 
Draco :  for  wherever  they,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  men^s  different  conceptions  of  them,  are 
to  determine  what  shall  be  right  construction, 
there  wUl  be  a  tribunal  of  blood.  Language 
mast  indeed  be  understood  as  the  world  under- 
stands it;  but  the  ideas  must  not  be  extended 
beyond  ^e  natural  import.  I  will  ask  a  man 
of  the  most  common  imderstanding,  who  is  not 
connected  with  the  cause  of  Colonel  Ban*, 
whether  a  man,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  scene  of  operation,  can  be  the 
lame  as  the  actual  perpetrator?  TVhether  a 
man  could  be  charged  as  present  at  the  spot, 
tad  doing  an  act  when  he  was  at  three  hundred 
miles'*  distance?  What  would  be  his  answer? 
Would  he  not  call  it  the  grossest  absurdity? 
Does  not  the  very  idea  of  law  revolt  at  such  a 
construction?  The  constitution  does  not  impose 
it  The  common  law,  the  gentleman  admits, 
does  not  impose  it ;  but  common  sense  requires 
it !  Bo  that  common  sense  shall  say  absence  is 
presence,  and  shall  consider  one  man  as  an- 
other, and  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast  against 
justice  and  reason  I  It  is  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  world.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  man  at  the 
dLitance  of  three  hundred  miles  can  be  present. 
This  transcends  the  wildest  extravagance  of 
fimey.  By  metaphysical  legerdemain  they  an- 
nihilate space  and  consolidate  identities ! 

The  apprehensions  which  were  entertained, 
and  the  dangers  predicted  but  a  short  time  past 
from  oonstraction,  seem  to  have  been  soon  for- 
gotten. If  yon  begin  so  early  with  creating 
offenoes  bj  mere  aiudogy,  as  constructive  pres- 
ioee,  where  will  you  stop  ?  Trace  the  conse- 
oaenoea  ot  taking  one  man  for  another.  Reflect 
how  many  shades  and  approaches  there  are  to 
nilL  If  yon  oaa  ocmfoond  these  without  dis- 
Snction,  and  ohaiige  a  man,  who  commanded 
an  act  to  be  done  by  his  agent^  to  have  been 


present  and  to  liave  done  it  himself;  it  yon 
charge  a  crime  directly  contrary  to  facts,  you 
mislead  and  surprise;  you  are  arriving  at  a 
point  which  will  involve  doctrines  of  treason 
which  were  never  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  constitution. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Ilume^s  history  which 
well  applies  to  this  subject.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  will  be  considered  as  an  authority  in  a  case 
of  treason ;  but  it  merits  our  attention  as  sug- 
gesting useful  reflections  with  respect  to  the 
progress  of  guilt  and  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  agents  of  those  in  power  will  oppress 
and  destroy,  to  gratify  their  employers.  The 
court  will  recollect  the  conduct  of  Henry  II. 
towards  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, whom  he  had  raised  from  a  low  station 
to  the  highest  oflices;  but  whom  he  cordially 
hated  and  persecuted  a  long  time,  on  account 
of  his  signal  ingratitude,  his  haughtiness,  and 
rigid  opposition  to  his  power,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  trew>^Ti, 

After  ue  naa  issued  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  some  of  the  king's  best  friends, 
when  the  king  was  informed  of  it,  being  vehe- 
mently agitated,  he  burst  into  an  exclamation 
against  his  servants,  ^^  whose  want  of  zeal,"  he 
said,  ^^had  so  long  left  him  exposed  to  the 
enterprises  of  that  ungrateful  and  imperious 
prelate."  Four  gentlemen  of  his  houKchold, 
taking  these  passionate  expressions  for  a  hint 
for  Becket's  death,  immediately  communicated 
their  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  swearing  to 
avenge  their  prince's  quarrel,  secretly  with- 
drew. They  took  different  routes,  but  moving 
in  concert,  and  having  an  eye  to  the  same  end, 
arrived  at  the  appointed  \Aavq  of  meeting  about 
the  same  time,  and  soon  committed  the  horrid 
deed  of  assassination.  Thus  a  sui)posed  hint 
from  a  prince  was  sufiicient  for  the  murder  of 
the  prelate. 

When  the  constitution  was  debated  clause  by 
clause  in  the  convention,  it  was  not  insinuated 
by  any  of  its  opposers,  that  the  construction 
now  contended  for  should  ever  be  resorted  to. 
The  idea  wa.s  never  advanced,  that  a  man  might 
be  thus  made  a  traitor  by  fiction  and  relation, 
and  considered  as  constructively  present  and 
constructively  an  actor,  though  at  the  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of 
action;  much  less  that  such  a  construction 
would  ever  be  countenanced  in  any  of  our 
courts  of  justice.  Not  even  so  much  as  a  con- 
jecture was  hazarded  to  that  effect.  It  never 
entered  into  my  mind,  nor  do  1  believe  it  en- 
tered into  that  of  any  other  member  of  that 
body.  And  if  the  common  law,  with  this  doc- 
trine of  constructive  presence,  had  been  a  part 
of  this  constitution,  all  the  talents  on  earth 
would  never  have  been  able  to  have  carried  it. 

The  people  of  Virginia  thought  themselves 
safe  on  this  subject.  The  construction,  now 
advocated,  was  not  avowed,  much  less  support- 
ed, in  the  State  Convention. 

It  is  contended  that  this  ought  to  be  oon- 
stmed  by  the  same  roles  as  a  common  statutory 
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crime.  What  is  the  reason  whj,  when  an  of- 
fence 18  made  felony  bj  the  statute,  it  has  all 
the  conseqnences  of  a  felon  j  at  common  law  f 
When  the  legislature  declare  a  particnlar  of- 
fence in  positive  terms  to  be  a  felony,  then  it 
must  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  things,  like 
all  other  felonies,  partake  of  their  incidents, 
nature  and  consequences ;  for  it  would  not  be 
A  felony  without  havinfif  the  qualities  and  con- 
ditions of  a  felony.  But  tliough  this  be  the  in- 
evitable construction  when  a  felony  is  created 
in  general  terms  by  a  statute,  yet  if  it  be  not 
■o  expressed,  it  is  not  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to 
advance  the  remedy.  There  never  was  a  ques- 
tion ui)on  it  as  applied  to  statutes  in  capital 
cases.  Tlie  books  are  uniformly  against  it,  be- 
cause penal  laws  must  be  strictly  construed. 
The  courts  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  the 
accused,  when  tliere  is  the  smallest  departure 
from  the  letter  of  the  statute.  Is  it  not  a  prin- 
ciple that  wherever  a  part  fails  to  apply,  the 
rest  will  be  construed  not  to  api>ly?  If  in 
England,  a  particular  crime  be  created  a  felony, 
that  is  the  generical  descrii)tion  of  the  offonce ; 
and  by  the  principles  of  the  conim(»n  law,  nil 
the  consequences  of  a  felony  at  common  law 
follow.  So  that  the  common  law  is  applied  to 
and  ingrafted  on  the  statute.  But  as  the  com- 
mon law  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  it 
cannot  be  constructively  applied  to  treason.  It 
is  true  that  common  law  terms  are  adopted  in 
tlie  constitution  and  certain  laws  mode  under 
it ;  but  they  are  not  used  in  reference  to  the 
common  law  &s  a  system,  but  in  the  common 
acce])tation  as  mere  terms  of  art ;  of  which  the 
true  meaning  may  be  found  in  any  dictionary. 
And  in  relation  Ui  treason,  the  words  used 
mean  only  a  classification  of  the  crime.  They 
have  no  connection  with  the  c^)mnion  law. 
How,  then.  Is  it  to  be  interpreted  ?  The  gen- 
tleman asks  what  the  meml>ers  of  the  conven- 
tion would  have  said  of  this  case.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  members  of  the  convention  would 
have  said  of  this  construction,  nor  that  any  in- 
dividual there  would  have  said  w^hat  his  o])in- 
ion  was ;  but  this  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that 
there  never  was  a  more  fniitful  source  of  op- 
pression than  this  interpretation.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  would  have  particularly 
provided  for  such  a  case,  if  they  hod  intended 
BO  uncommon  a  construction.  They  would 
have  expressed  it  in  the  instrument  itself,  if 
they  had  contemplated  a  construction  never 
heard  of  before ;  for  you  meet  no  instance  of 
it  in  all  the  books.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
construction.  The  terms  are  i)lain.  Construc- 
tive presence  is  neither  expressed  nor  necessary 
to  be  implied.  It  was  never  thought  of.  But 
I  will  answer  to  the  gentleman ^s  question,  what 
the  members  of  the  convention  would  have 
said,  that,  rather  than  that  it  was  a  ^^caMis 
amiuys^^^  it  was  not  intended  to  punish  such 
offences.  If  it  be  asked  why  it  was  not  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  answered,  because  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  considered  as  guilt.  But,  with- 
out adopting  this  exposition,  it  may  be  said  that 


it  was  left  to  the  future  care  of  the  lesiBlatiire 
to  enact  laws  on  the  subject  and  punish  acts  of 
accessorial  agency ;  so  that  nothmg  should  be 
referred  to  the  imagination.  When  laws  should 
take  place,  they  would  be  understood  in  the 
plain  and  natural  sense  of  the  tenns  employed 
to  express  them. 

Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  have  availed  them- 
selves of  a  learned  description  of  the  statute  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  effect  of  its  different 
clauses,  in  order  to  show  the  responsibility,  as 
principal  traitors,  of  persons  standing  in  the 
situation  of  the  accused ;  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  it  could  ever  have  been  intended  tliat 
they  should  escape  unpunished.  The  legisla- 
ture may  pass  laws,  at  any  time,  to  prevent 
their  impunity ;  but  if  they  were  to  escape  by 
legislative  failare  or  want  of  power,  it  would 
be  better  than  that  this  court  should  transcend 
its  authority  and  construe  that  to  be  treason 
which  is  not  so  within  the  true  meaning  of  the 
constitution ;  which  it  would  do,  if  it  were  to 
consider  Colonel  Burr  as  present  and  an  actor. 

Both  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  allege,  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  accessory; 
that  he  is  the  prime  mover  and  projector;  and, 
therefore,  he  ought  not  to  escape  punishment. 
If  he  escape,  is  it  not  because  the  law  declares 
that  he  ought  to  escape?  Ought  they  to  com- 
plain, if  tJie  law  pronounce  him  to  be  inno- 
cent? Is  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  in  a 
capital  case,  matter  of  regret?  Ought  any 
man  to  be  punished  but  according  to  law  ? 

By  what  rule,  then,  shall  this  que:<tion  be 
decided?  By  example?  Washington  himself 
was  assailed  many  years  before  he  died.  Jef- 
ferson has  been  also  assailed ;  and  Robertson, 
whoso  character  was  above  censure,  was  also 
assailed.  His  history  was  assailed;  but  he  left 
it  to  mankind  to  judge  for  him ;  and  posterity 
will  do  him  justice.  (See  his  letter  to  Gibbon.) 
And  many  other  great  and  eminent  characters 
have  been  in  like  manner  assailed.  So  that 
neither  virtue  nor  talents  can  secure  from  cen- 
sure and  obloquy. 

By  prudence  ?  What  would  prudence  accom- 
plish? Criticism  is  severe  and  unjnst  every 
where ;  and  many,  from  mere  motives  of  indo- 
lence, are  indisposed  to  inquire:  some  from 
party  spirit,  malignity  in  general,  and  particu- 
lar enmity.  Every  thing,  even  what  had  no 
affinity  to  the  subject,  would  have  been  raked 
up,  that  could  injure  Colonel  Burr. 

By  the  effect?  Assertion  is  nothing.  Testi- 
mony, complete  and  satisfactory,  is  not  to  be 
collected.  What  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  the  affidavits  published  against  him  in  the 
public  prints,  though  taken  ex  parte?  If  be- 
lieved, for  a  moment,  he  ought  not  to  have  at- 
tended to  them.  The  facility  of  denying  that 
such  a  partial  examination  of  witnesses  ought 
to  be  considered  an  acquittal  would  have  ren- 
dered his  efforts  unavailing. 

By  communicating  his  answer  to  their  sus- 
picions, to  men  in  office?  Nothing  would  have 
led  them  to  listen  to  him  but  cnrioeitj.    Go?- 
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ciuDMit  ought  not  to  be  answered  till  it  oalL 
AU  the  protestations  of  innocence  on  earth 
would  have  had  no  effect.  Thej  wonld  hare 
heen  as  onavailing  as  in  a  case  of  murder;  but 
on  every  proper  occasion.  Bnrr  did  conunoni- 
fiite  and  answer  every  caU. 

By  imparting  to  confidential  fnends  f  It  will 
be  shown  that  he  has  done  this  always.  After 
he  had  done  it,  they  assailed  him  worse.  If 
argoments  like  these  prevail,  do  not  use  a  cob- 
web veil ;  but  give  an  ur  of  magnanimity  to 
joar  conduct  by  avowing  a  resolve  to  condemn 
and  save  trouble.  Choose  to  be  a  Robespierre 
or  a  jury  of  Stuarts.  If  he  make  such  com- 
mnnications,  he  is  violently  assailed.  If  he  be 
nlent^  he  is  charged  with  mysterious  conduct 
It  is  true,  that  by  the  law  of  England,  all  per- 
■0D9  concerned,  principal  and  accessories,  are 
equally  punishable.  As  Mr.  Hay  says,  the 
flrime  covers  the  whole  ground;  what  is  not 
occupied  by  the  one  is  held  by  the  other. 
What  then?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  be- 
canse  it  is  not  so  here,  because  the  whole 
ground  is  not  covered  here,  you  must  stretch 
the  law  sufficiently  to  cover  it  ?  Is  this  his 
plan  for  supplying  omitted  cases  ?  Suppose  an 
act  merely  preparatory,  as  writing  a  letter  to 
advise  or  deputing  an  agent  to  encourage  by  a 
person  who  had  never  carried  arms,  nor  been 
at  Biannerhassett^s,  nor  joined  them  at  the 
month  of  Cumberland  or  any  other  place,  could 
he  be  indicted  as  a  principal  who  had  carried 
arms  and  levied  war  I  However  unlawful  such 
an  act  migiit  be,  it  certainly  could  not  amount 
to  levying  war.  What  the  law  would  be  on 
soch  occasion,  I  will  not  venture  to  say ;  but  I 
ask,  where  is  the  book  that  declares  it  to  be  an 
act  of  levying  war?  Compare  that  part  which 
you  consider  as  authority,  with  that  case,  or 
that  now  before  the  court,  and  you  will  find 
that  neither  case  would  be  treason  of  levying 
war.  Though  a  person  who  forms  a  scheme 
and  conducts  it  to  maturity,  and  is  at  the  head 
of  his  party,  may  be  considered  as  a  principal, 
yet  he  who  only  performs  a  mere  preparatory 
aet,  as  writing  a  letter,  giving  an  advice  rclo- 
tiTo  to  the  acts  at  Blannerhassett^s  island,  can- 
not be  deemed  guilty  of  levying  war.  He  can- 
not have  levied  war,  when  he  has  done  nothing 
more  than  to  advise.  To  advise  treason,  when 
treason  is  not  actually  begun,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered more  than  as  an  accessorial  act  Is 
there  not  a  plain  difference  between  these  two 

The  man  who  instigates  another  to  murder  a 
man,  is  considered  only  as  an  accessory;  be- 
eaose  not  in  a  situation  to  afford  immediate  as- 
iiitance  to  the  person  who  perpetrates  the  act. 
If  you  apply  this  reasoning  to  Colonel  Burr,  as 
he  was  at  a  ^p^at  distance,  and  could  not  give 
immediate  aid  to  the  actors,  the  same  condu- 
Moa  must  result :  that  he  could  not  be  consid- 
ered in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  accessory 
before  the  fact  The  gentleman  says  that  Bona- 
Mrte  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Auster- 
fits.    Weknow  that  he  oommaoded  the  army; 


that  he  was  on  the  ground ;  that  he  directed 
its  movements  and  laid  the  plan  of  the  battle, 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  heat  of  the 
action.  He  was  present,  and  the  principal 
actor.  When  you  consider  this  case  according 
to  the  English  decisions,  you  can  never  believe 
that  Mr.  Burr  can  be  considered  as  being  at 
BlannerhassetVs  island. 

But  we  are  told  that  he  is  not  said  to  be  at 
Blannerhassett^s  island ;  that  he  is  not  alleged 
to  have  been  there.  The  indictment  chaj^;es 
him  with  having  committed  treason  on  Blon- 
nerhassett^s  island,  with  a  great  multitude  of 
persons  triutorously  assemUed  and  gathered 
together,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  man- 
ner ;  that  he  and  those  persons  joined  together 
at  Blannerhassett's  island;  and  that  he  did 
with  them,  then  and  there,  ordiun,  prepare,  and 
.kvj  war  against  the  United  States.  Is  not  this 
a  declaration  that  he  was  present?  Could  he 
have  joined  them  there  without  being  present 
with  them  ?  You  must  understand  most  clearly, 
from  the  terms  of  the  indictment,  that  he  was 
actually  there.  It  admits  of  no  other  construo- 
tion.  Bat,  sir,  the  American  decisions  have 
been  quoted  upon  this  point  It  is  said  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case 
of  Bollman  and  Swartwont,  was  that  any  per- 
son *^  who  performs  any  part,  however  minute, 
and  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  who  is  leagaed  in  the  general  conspiracy, 
shall  bo  considered  as  a  traitor."  The  import 
of  these  words,  *^  perform  any  part,  however 
minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action,"  as  meant  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
certainly  been  misanderstoou  by  gentlemen. 
Does  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  mean 
by  those  words,  *^  minute  and  remote  part," 
that  a  party  may  be  indicted  as  present  who 
was  absent  ?  or  that  ho  who  did  not  act,  but 
merely  advised,  shall  be  indicted  as  having 
actually  performed  a  part  ?  The  language  of 
that  court  does  not  warrant  the  inference  that 
the  indictment  may  be  so  drawn  as  to  mislead, 
instead  of  giving  the  accused  notice  of  the  proof 
to  be  exhibited  against  him,  that  he  may  pro- 
pare  his  defence.  Does  it  mean  that  a  person, 
at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  shall  be 
considered  as  present  ?  Does  it  mean  that  they 
shall  be  punished  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  guilt  ?  Does  it  mean  to  say  that  persons, 
in  the  character  of  accessories,  shall  be  pun- 
ished ?  Does  it  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
accessories  in  treason,  and  that  all  are  princi- 
pals? What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  opinion  ? 
It  must  be  this :  by  ^*  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action,"  must  be  intended  that  any  person,  di- 
rectly and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  party 
Eerpetrating  the  act,  though  not  at  the  spot, 
ut  near  enough  to  give  immediate  aid  at  the 
time  and  place,  if  necessary,  is  to  be  considered 
as  engaged  in  the  plot  and  guilty  of  treason. 
The  judges  viewed  this  subject  without  con- 
sidering the  question  whether  a  man  could  be  a 
princi[>al  notwithstanding  his  absence.  Such 
an  idea  never  ocourrod.   The  constitution  ought 
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to  be  oonatnied  according  to  the  plain  and  ob- 
▼ioas  import  of  its  wonK  It  will  be  in  danirer 
if  there  should  be  a  departure  from  this  con- 
■truction.  It  never  can  be  supposed  that  its 
framers  intended  that  tliis  fancy  and  imafrina- 
tion  should  be  indulged  in  its  future  eziK>6ition. 

But)  say  gentlemen,  whether  he  be  an  acces- 
sory or  a  principal,  the  indictment  stands  right 
I  deny  it,  sir.  We  have  the  sounde!«t  reasons 
to  say  that  it  cannot  be  supported  in  either  case. 
Regarding  him  as  a  princij^al,  ^he  evidence  can- 
not support  it ;  and  as  it  does  not  charge  him 
as  an  accessory,  no  evidence  of  accessorial  acts 
oould  prove  it  The  specification  of  the  offence, 
according  to  the  evidence  to  be  brought  to  sup- 
port it,  has  been  always  held  necessary  in  Eng- 
land, and  will  never  be  deemed  less  useful  by 
the  people  of  this  country.  Are  we  to  regard 
British  forms  and  precedents  ?  You  have  seen 
what  they  are.  There  have  been  several  quo- 
tations from  Hale  and  others  on  this  point 
But  one  quotation  from  1  Hale,  p.  238,  would 
establish  my  position,  were  it  properly  under- 
stood, though  it  is  relied  on  by  them  to  show 
that  an  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  in- 
dicted generally  or  specially.  This  authority 
•hows  that  an  accessory  after  the  fact  must  be 
specially  charged ;  that  the  indictment  against 
the  receiver  of  a  traitor  '*  nmst  be  special  of  the 
receipt."  But  they  contend  that  the  accessory 
before  the  fact  may  be  generally  charged  from 
these  subsequent  words,  **and  not  generally 
that  he  did  the  thing,  which  may  be  otherwise, 
in  case  of  one  that  is  a  procurer,  counsellor,  or 
consenter."  He  refers  to  Conicr^s  case,  as  well 
•8  to  Arden's  case,  in  support  of  the  principle 
that  receivers  of  traitors  must  be  specially 
charged.  But  he  refers  to  no  authority  as  to 
an  accessory  before  the  fact.  Authorities  were 
read  yesterday,  to  show  that  indictments  for 
receiving  and  procuring  must  stand  on  the 
same  fo</ting.  Mr.  Martin  having  so  fully  ex- 
plained them,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  ob- 
serve what  may  have  escaped  his  notice.  The 
words  on  which  they  found  their  argument, 
are,  **  which  may  be  otherwise  in  case  of  one 
that  is  a  procurer,"  &c.  Can  this  passage  be 
absurd  enough  to  mean,  that  though  a  receiver 
shall  be  specially  indicted,  so  as  to  be  informed 
of  the  charge  to  be  proved  against  him,  yet  a 
procurer,  whose  offence  is  more  heinous,  is  not 
to  be  notified  of  the  ac<;usation  against  him,  but 
may  be  surprised  by  a  general  charge  f  He 
does  not  show  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  other- 
wise, nor  that  it  shall  be,  but  that  it  may  be 
otherwise.  That  he  intended  to  speak  of  in- 
dictments for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king 
is  unquestionable.  It  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently shown,  that  such  indictments  charge 
the  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
king  in  general  terms;  and  that  almost  any 
thing,  evincing  an  intention  to  kill  him,  or  to 
subvert  his  government,  is  sufficient  to  support 
such  a  general  accusation. 

The  case  in  Kelynge,  before  referred  to,  sup- 
ports cNir  construction;  and  Hale,  in  the  place 


just  quoted,  adds  that  if  the  receiver  were  to  be 
indicted  in  the  same  indictment  with  the  prin- 
cipal offender,  he  ought  to  be  "  indicted  special- 
ly of  the  receipt"  And  in  the  2d  toL  p.  223, 
heretofore  quoted,  he  sufficiently  shows  that 
the  procurer  ought  also  to  be  specially  charged. 
Sir,  is  it  not  necessary  to  inquire  what  is  the 
consequence  of  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Burr  f 
If  it  be  accessorial,  the  indictment  must  show 
the  **  qu&modo.^^  Why  is  any  indictment  in  any 
case  necessary?  Why  must  indictments  dis- 
tinguish between  principal  actora  in  treason 
and  those  who  are  but  accessorial  agents  9  Be- 
cause it  informs  them  of  the  nature  of  the  accu- 
sation, and  enables  them  to  defend  themselves. 
The  indictment  a^inst  the  adviser  or  procurer 
ought  to  notify  him  of  the  act  of  which  he  is 
considered  the  indirect  perpetrator.  You  must 
sliow  the  manner  in  which  he  is  liable. 

Nor  does  this  doctrine  rest  on  English  an* 
thority  alone.  It  is  not  merely  founded  on  the 
common  law,  as  has  been  urged.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  principles  of  picking,  which  we 
have  adopted.  The  forms  of  pleading  show  the 
sense  of  courts,  as  guides  to  reason.  The  eighth 
amendment  of  the  constitution  also  requires  it 
It  not  only  secures  the  enjoyment  *^of  a  speedy 
and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,"  but  also  that  the  ac- 
cused **  shall  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
ciiuse  of  the  accusation,  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,"  &c, 

C'Onsider  this  subject  attentively.  Reflect  on 
the  mode  of  prosecution  which  is  advocated, 
and  see  whether  it  do  not  deprive  us  of  this 
constitutional  privilege.  The  language  of  any 
man,  addressed  to  the  accused  on  this  subject, 
would  be,  **  You  are  charged  with  treason,  but 
you  are  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  pre- 
pare your  defence."  The  indictment  is  shown 
nim.  It  tells  him  that  he  actually  levied  war 
by  raising  men  and  committing  acts  on  a  par- 
ticular day  and  at  a  particular  place.  Knowing 
his  innocence  of  the  charge,  he  pleads  not 
guilty,  and  produces  testimony  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  there ;  that  during  the  wnole  time  he 
was  many  hundred  miles  distant,  or  perhaps 
beyond  sea.  Against  all  this,  when  he  comes 
to  be  tried,  he  is  told,  ^'  It  was  not  you  that 
raised  the  army.  We  do  not  mean  that  yon 
were  there  in  person.  You  needed  not  to  have 
summoned  twenty  or  thirty  witnesses  to  prove 
tliat  you  were  not  present  But  yon  did  what 
we  insist  is  the  same  thing  as  levying  war. 
You  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  you  adviMd  the 
thing  to  be  done."  lie  would  very  natnrally 
answer,  ''If  that  be  your  meaning,  I  have  been 
misled  and  deceived;  I  am  not  prepared  for 
trial,  and  I  pray  that  the  cause  may  be  con- 
tinued." But  he  is  told,  ''  Your  prayer  cannot 
be  granted.  The  Jury  are  sworn,  and  yon  must 
take  your  triaL" 

Now,  sir,  should  it  be  in  the  power  of  any 
government  thna  to  mislead  «ia  desboy  any 
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man  it  maj  select  for  its  victim  ?  (I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  sach  is  the  disposition  of 
this  government ;  nay,  I  am  sore  that  it  is  not) 
But  no  child,  who  could  read  the  constitution, 
would  suppose  that  it  could  be  ever  so  con- 
strued. Yet,  sir,  what  babies  we  were  if  we 
expected  the  constitution  to  be  thus  correctly 
construed  I  If  this  construction  be  adopted 
and  this  species  of  indictment  admitted,  it  will 
pervert  this  very  palladium  of  our  safety  into 
an  instrument  of  destruction.  Mr.  Hay  knows 
that  I  intend  nothing  offensive  to  him;  but 
when  he  tells  me  that  his  indictment  fits  this 
case,  he  deceives  us.  Ue  deludes  us  into  a 
trial  in  ignorance  of  the  accusation,  and  drags 
us  blindfold  to  the  scaffold.  This  is  the  most 
intolerable  hardship.  Examine  history  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  you  will  find  noth- 
ing like  the  character  of  an  American  legisla- 
ture, who,  professing  to  be  the  votaries  of  lib- 
erty, and  to  admire  the  principles  of  a  free 
constitution,  would  permit  such  horrid  oppres- 
sion of  their  citizens;  to  keep  them  in  the 
dark,  to  hold  out  the  semblance  of  security  to 
innocence,  but  to  expose  it  to  inevitable  de- 
struction! Sir,  I  could  mention  a  thousand 
acts  of  oppression  that  would  not  be  so  severe 
as  this.  The  party  accused  is  entrapped  and 
ensnared.  He  is  taken  by  surprise,  and  forced 
into  a  trial  with  the  rope  round  his  neck,  with- 
out any  means  of  preparation  or  defence.  This 
L4  substance ;  not  a  phantom  of  the  imagination. 
The  foruLs  of  trial,  the  instruments  of  nominal 
justice,  are  t(>  be  wrought  up  into  an  engine  of 
destruction.  We  call  on  you  as  guardians  of 
this  constitution,  as  far  as  depends  on  your  acts, 
to  preserve  it  from  violation.  I  ask  you  to  re- 
member the  difficulty  of  repairing  the  mischiefs 
of  an  oppressive  construction,  and  permitting, 
unopposed,  encroachments  on  tlie  dearest  privi- 
leges of  the  people.  If  this  attempt  be  success- 
ful, where  will  persecution  stop?  If  this  be 
correct,  fate  has  sealed  it  in  your  mind,  and  the 
law  is  only  to  force  it.  I  feel  myself  so  much 
roused  bv  tlie  idea  of  the  effect  that  this  doc- 
trine  would  have,  that  did  I  not  know  that  it 
came  from  a  pure  source,  without  any  intention 
to  injure  or  oppress,  I  would  be  alarmed.  I 
would  say,  as  Paul  said  to  Agrippa,  Believest 
thou  in  the  constitution  ?  I  know  thou  do^t. 
I  ask  you  to  save  this  rock  of  our  salvation. 
For  myself  I  do  not  care.  I  have  not  much  to 
care,  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
But  for  my  children  I  feel  the  affection  and  so- 
licitude natural  to  a  parent;  and  for  my  coun- 
try, those  sentiments  of  patriotism  which  be- 
come every  good  citizen.  Let  not  the  great 
palladium  of  public  liberty  be  undermined.  I 
pray  yon  that  the  rights  of  the  citizen  may  not 
be  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  faction  and  per- 
secution ;  that  innocence  may  not  be  ingulfed 
by  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  the  prosecu- 
tors. American  ludges  never  can  do  this.  I 
was  going  to  use  lanouage  too  strong;  Ameri- 

n  Jadges  dare  not  ao  it 

[Mr.  Jundolph  here  replied  to  several  argu- 


ments of  the  opposite  counsel ;  he  then  oondad- 
ed  his  speech  as  follows.] 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  force,  to  what  has  b^n  already 
said  on  that  subject.  According  to  what  has 
been  often  observed  in  the  course  of  this  trial, 
the  crime  consists  of  the  beginning,  the  pro- 
gress, and  consummation,  in  the  course  of  whidi 
some  force  must  be  exhibited.  A  man  might 
begin  a  crime  and  stop  short,  and  be  far  from 
committing  tlie  act.  He  might  go  on  one  step 
still  further,  without  incurring  guilt  It  u 
only  the  completion  of  the  crime  that  the  law 
punishes.  Suppose  an  army  wore  embodied  by 
Mr.  Burr,  and  they  only  assembled  and  sepa- 
rated without  having  committed  any  act;  what 
would  tlie  government  have  to  complain  oft 
When  they  punish  a  man  for  murdering  an- 
other, it  is  because  he  is  dead.  When  a  man 
is  punished  for  a  robbery,  it  is  because  a  per- 
son has  been  put  in  fear  and  his  property  teJcen 
from  him  without  his  ci^nsent  So  it  is  with 
respect  to  every  other  crime ;  while  it  is  in  an 
incipient  state  it  is  disregarded.  No  person  is 
punishable  who  is  only  charged  with  such  aa 
inchoate  incomplete  offence.  The  intention  is 
never  punished.  In  such  coses  time  is  allowed 
for  repentance,  at  any  tune  before  its  consum- 
mation. Such  an  offence  as  this  is  never  pun- 
ishable, unless  in  the  case  of  a  conspiracy ;  and 
even  on  a  prosecution  charging  that  offence 
specially,  the  act  of  conspiring  must  be  satisfac- 
torily established.  Here  no  injury  has  arisen 
to  the  commonwealth.  No  crime  has  been 
perpetrated.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  there 
were  pre])arations  to  commit  it.  As  far  as 
communications  have  been  made  to  the  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  possibility  of  proving  a  com- 
])lete  act,  yet  those  accused  must  be  punished. 
Then  their  rule  of  law  is,  that  wherever  there 
is  a  beginning  of  a  crime,  it  shall  be  punished 
lest  it  should  grow  to  maturity  I  Is  this  the 
spirit  of  American  legislation  and  American 
justice?  Is  it  the  spirit  of  it^  free  constitution 
to  consider  the  germ  as  the  consummation  of 
an  offence  ?  the  intention,  so  difficult  to  be  as- 
certained and  so  easy  to  be  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood,  as  the  act  itself?  In  such  a 
system  it  may  be  a  source  of  lamentation  that 
no  more  than  death  can  be  inflicted  on  the 
completion  of  the  crime.  Death,  death,  is  to 
be  the  universal  punishment,  the  watchword  of 
humane  legislation  and  juris])rudence! 

When  we  mentioned  the  idea  of  force,  I  was 
not  a  little  amazed  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  attempted  to  repel  the  argument.  It  was 
said  that  they  were  i)repttred  to  show  potential 
force ;  that  fear  was  used ;  that  an  assemblage 
was  drawn  together  to  act  on  the  fears  of  the 
people.  This  fear  begins  at  New  Orlean^ 
mounts  the  Mississippi  against  the  stream,  and 
fixes  itself  at  Blannerhassett's  island.  Henry 
IV.  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  predictions  of  the 
Jesuits.  They  determined  to  destroy  him,  and 
predicted  that  he  would  fall ;  and  he  did  falL 
I  may  safely  admit  that  fear  really  existed  at 
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New  OrleftDs,  bMAme  the  mm  who  was  inter- 
Mtod  to  excite  it  had  it  in  hit  power  moet 
iflectoall^  to  do  so.  A  great  oonipiracj  with 
Taat  nomben  and  means  is  feigned.  A  partica- 
kr  daT  is  announced  as  the  time  of  attack. 
The  militia  are  brought  together.  Thej  '*sor- 
loond  the  citj,  spread  the  alarm  in  the  eoifee- 
booses  and  other  public  places;  guard  the  river, 
lor  the/  are  coming  in  the  next  flood  of  the 
MississippL"  Thus  terror  and  apprehension 
were  exdted  by  every  stratagem  imaginable. 
Are  we  to  be  sacrificed  by  hue  and  insidious 
arts  like  these?  by  the  artifices  of  a  man  inter- 
iited  in  our  destruction  to  effect  his  own  pre- 
■arvation? 

I  have  done,  sir.  I  find  myself  hurt  that  I 
could  not  give  a  greater  scope  to  my  feelings 
en  this  all-important  subject  I  will  only  add 
one  renuu'k,  which  I  hope  will  be  excused  and 
considered  as  applying  to  all  who  occupy  the 
aacred  seat  of  Justice.  Judges  have  passed 
through  the  temple  of  virtue  and  arrived  at 


that  of  honor;  but  we  find  that  it  is  a  just  de- 
cree from  the  free  will  of  the  people,  that  the 
floor  of  that  temple  is  slipperr.  Some  may 
suppose  that  because  the  wheel  of  fortune  is 
not  seen  immediately  to  move,  it  is  at  rest 
The  rapidity  deceives  the  sight  He  who 
means  to  stand  firm  in  that  temple  must  place 
his  hand  on  the  statue  of  wisdom,  the  pedestal 
of  which  is  a  lion.  These  are  the  only  qualities 
by  which  they  can  be  useflol  in  their  honorable 
station.  Popular  effhsion  and  the  violence  and 
clamor  of  party  they  will  disregard.  It  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  Judges  may  hereafter  mingle 
in  politics;  and  they  are  but  men,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  divided  into  parties.  In  the  conflicts 
of  political  animosity.  Justice  is  sometimes  for- 

Sotten  or  sacrificed  to  mistaken  zeal  and  preju- 
ice.  We  look  up  to  the  Judiciary  to  guard  as. 
One  thing  I  am  certain  of,  that  you  will  not 
look  at  consequences;  tliat  you  will  deter- 
mine ^^Jiat  juttitia,^^  let  the  result  be  what  it 
may. 


•*     .»■    ■    •**      f. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

About  the  year  1780,  "Alexander  Hamilton,  of  Grange/'  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  married 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Rohert  Pollock,  hy  whom  he  had  scTeral  children.  James, 
the  father  of  the  stuhject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  the  fourth  son.  Being  bred  a  merchant,  he 
emigrated  to  the  West  Indies  in  search  of  fortune ;  hut,  tlirough  a  too  liberal  and  "  easy  temper,'* 
met  with  severe  reverses,  and  subsequently  lived  in  pecuniary  dependence.  He  married  a  dauj^- 
terof  Faucette,  one  of  the  Huguenots  who  fled  from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Kontes,  and  had  several  sons,  of  whom  Alezaqd^r  was  the  youngest 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  bom  in  Nevis,  one  of  the  British  West  Indian  islands,  on  the 
eleventh  of  January,  1757.  On  the  decease  of  his  mother,  which  occurred  while  he  was  quite 
yonog,  he  was  placed  with  one  of  her  relatives,  who  resided  at  Santa  Cruz.  Hero  he  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  the  French  and  English  languages,  the  former  of  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
and  spoke  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  a  native.  He  early  displayed  an  ardent  fondness  for 
literarj  pursuits,  became  a  lover  of  books,  and  devoted  his  hours  to  miscellaneous  reading,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Doctor  Knox,  a  respectable  Presbyterian  clergyman,  **  who,  delighted  with 
the  unfolding  of  his  mind,  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  welfare." 

In  1769  he  was  placed  in  the  counting-room  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Cruger,  a  wealthy  and  most 
worthy  merchant  of  Santa  Omz.    In  this  capacity  he  manifested  the  greatest  fidelity  and  atten- 
tion, which  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his  patron.    But  he  aspired  to  a  loftier  position.    The 
'*  inward  promptings  of  his  mind  "  looked  far  beyond  the  details  of  his  avocation.    In  a  letter  to 
one  of  his  schoolfellows,  written  about  this  period,  he  said,  "  I  contemn  the  grovelling  condition 
of  a  clerk,  or  the  like,  to  which  my  fortune  condemns  me,  and  would  willingly  risk  my  life, 
^ough  not  my  character,  to  exalt  my  station.    I  nm  confident  that  my  youth  excludes  me  from 
>Q7  hopes  of  immediate  preferment,  nor  do  I  desire  it;  but  I  mean  to  prepare  the  way  for  fu- 
^tj.^*    Such  was  the  purpose  of  Hamilton  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.    He  continued  his  stu- 
dies daring  the  few  leisure  hours  he  could  command  from  his  laborious  mercantile  duties,  per- 
fecting himself  in  mathematics,  ethics,  and  general  biography.    Among  his  favorite  authors 
^^re  Pope  and  Plutarch,  on  the  last  of  which  he  prepared  several  curious  notes  and  observa- 
^ons.    Ho  also  often  exercisM  his  powers  in  composition  on  various  subjects.    On  the  occasion 
^the  terrific  hurricane  which  swept  over  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  the  autumn  of  1772,  before 
'^  effects  had  passed  away,  he  prepared  a  description  of  the  scene,  which  was  published  in  the 
^^ighhoring  island  of  St  Ohristopher^s,  where  it  excited  universal  attention,  and  finally  led  to 
^18  future  preferment    His  fHends  and  patrons,  on  learning  that  he  was  the  author  of  tlie  *^  ele- 
C^t  and  precise  description,"  determined  to  send  him  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
^  more  thorough  education.     He  left  the  West  Indies  a  short  time  after,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
^  tlie  month  of  October,  1772.    From  thence  he  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  he  at  oncC  en- 
^rod  into  the  soeiety  of  its  most  learned  and  distinguished  families. 

Soon  after  he  was  placed  in  the  celebrated  grammar  school  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
^hicjh  was  then  imder  the  patronage  of  Governor  Livingston  and  Ellas  Boudinot,  and  the  imme- 
^^flapervisioii  nd  instmction  of  Fhmds  Barber,  afterwards  a  distinguished  and  accomplished 
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offioer  in  the  American  annj.  Finishing  his  preparatory  studies,  he  entered  King^s  (now  Co- 
lumbia) College,  where  he  soon  *^gave  extraordinary  displays  of  richness  of  genius  and  energy 
of  mind  J' 

While  in  college  Hamilton  continued  his  habit  of  composition  with  great  application  and  suc- 
cess. Some  of  his  poetical  productions  are  still  extant,  and  evince  no  ordinary  merit.  Hii 
talent  for  satire  was  tlao  exercised  at  thiB  time.  "  John  Holt,  who  then  publbhed  a  Whig  paper 
in  New  York,**  says  Troup,  '*  had,  by  his  zeal  in  the  American  cause,  drawn  upon  himself  the 
invectives  of  all  the  ministerial  writers ;  these  invectives  Hamilton  burlesqued  in  doggrel  rhyme, 
with  great  wit  and  humor.  He  also  presented  me  with  a  manuscript  of  fugitive  poetry,  which 
I  considered  as  a  strong  evidence  of  th«  elasticity  of  his  genius,  and  have  often  lamented  that  it 
was  lost  with  my  books  and  papers  duriig  the  war." 

On  the  sixth  of  July,  1774,  ^'the  great  meeting  in  the  fields**  was  holden,  to  consider  the 
rights  of  the  colonics,  and  resist  tlie  tyranny  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  earliest  manifestation 
of  the  British  Ministry*s  policy  of  compulsion.  Here  Hamilton  appeared  and  first  took  part  in 
the  public  deliberations.  *'The  novelty  of  the  atteii^it,**  says  his  son,  ^^his  youthful  counte- 
nance, his  slender  and  diminutive  form,  awakened  curiosity  and  arrested  attention.  Overawed 
by  the  scene  before  him,  he  at  first  hesitated  and  faltered ;  but  as  he  proceeded,  almost  uncon- 
Boiously,  to  utter  his  accustomed  reflections,  his  mind  warmed  with  the  theme,  his  energies  were 
renewed,  and  after  a  discussion  clear,  cogent,  and  novel,  of  the  great  principles  involved  in  the 
controversy,  he  depicted,  in  glowing  colors,  the  long-continued  and  long-endured  oppressions  of 
the  mother  country ;  he  insisted  on  the  duty  of  resistance,  pointed  to  the  means  and  certainty 
of  success,  and  described  the  waves  of  rebellion  sparkling  with  fire,  and  washing  bock  on  the 
■horcs  of  England  the  wrecks  of  her  power,  her  wealth,  and  her  glory.  The  breathless  silence 
oeased  as  he  closed,  and  the  whispered  murmur,  ^  It  is  a  collegian!  it  is  a  collegian  I*  was  lost 
in  loud  expressions  of  wonder  and  applause  at  the  eloquence  of  tlie  young  stranger.**  In  the 
winter  of  1774  and  early  part  of  the  year  1775,  he  published,  anonymously,  some  powerful  ar- 
guments favoring  the  pacific  measures  of  defence  recommended  by  Congress,  and  encouraging 
the  policy  of  domestic  manufactures  as  the  means  of  rendering  less  necessary  the  use  of  foreign 
commerce.  He  also  insisted  upon  tlie  rights  of  the  colonies  to  constitutional  freedom,  trial  by 
jury,  and  freedom  from  taxation,  except  by  their  own  consent.  In  this  discussion  he  was  op- 
posed by  Dr.  Cooper,  the  President  of  the  college  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  many  other 
wits  and  politicians  of  the  ministerial  side  of  the  question,  all  of  whom  pronounced  it  absurd  to 
suppose  that  so  young  a  man  as  Hamilton  could  be  their  opponent  He  was  thenceforward  the 
oracle  of  the  patriots,  and  as  such  was  beloved  and  honored  by  them. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1775,  Hamilton  was  among  the  first  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  active  military  service.  While  yet  a  collegiate,  he  joined  a  body  of  volunteer  militia 
in  New  York,  and  reduced  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  to  practice.  In  March,  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  having  been  appointed  captain  of  a  company  of  artillery,  he  entered  the  service 
and  soon  after  attended  at  tlie  battle  on  Long  Island.  His  conduct  at  the  action  at  White 
Plains,  on  the  twenty -eighth  of  October  of  the  same  year,  won  the  applause  of  Washington, 
and  after  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  in  which  he  displayed  unusual  military  talent 
and  bravery,  he  was  appointed  to  his  stafl^  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  remuned 
in  the  family  of  Washington  until  the  spring  of  1781,  and  during  that  severe  and  eventful  pe- 
riod became  the  commander-in-chiefs  ^^  principal  and  most  confidential  aid.*'  He  was  a  wel- 
come associate  with  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  his  brilliant  genius,  the  frankness  of  his 
disposition  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  won  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  around  him. 
During  this  period,  a  principal  portion  of  the  correspondence  of  Washington  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Hamilton.  "The  pen  for  our  army,'*  says  Troup,  "was  held  by  Hamilton;  and  for 
dignity  of  manner,  pith  of  matter  and  elegance  of  style,  Grenerol  Washington's  letters  are  un- 
rivalled in  military  annals.** 

After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1777,  Hamilton  was  deputixed  to 
proceed  to  Albany,  to  procure  from  General  Gates  a  reinforcement  of  troopsi  then  necessary  to 
rodnoe  GenenA  Howe,  who  at  that  time  held  possession  of  Philadelphia.    Thia  negotiation  be 
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consammated  with  the  greatest  ability  and  Jadgment.  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  which  oo- 
carred  in  the  month  of  Jnne  following,  he  was  on  the  field  under  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  and 
displayed  the  greatest  activity,  skill  and  courage.  The  same  year  he  was  selected  to  meet  the 
British  conmiissioners  for  consultation  respecting  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Hamilton  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  finances  of  his  country,  which  had  become  involved 
in  great  disorder.    The  depreciation  of  paper  money,  which  had  been  issued  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties, destroyed  public  faith  and  credit,  and  the  government  and  army  were  reduced  to  the  severest 
distress  and  want.    This  pressure  was  more  severely  felt  at  head-quarters.    Hamilton's  position 
in  the  family  of  Washington  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  effect  upon  his  chief,  and 
he  realized  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  decisive  relief.    In  this  situation  he  addressed  an 
anonymous  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  first  commercial  gentlemen  of  the  period,  and 
then  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  suggested  a  plan  to  place  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  country  upon  a  firm  basis.    The  restoration  of  depreciated  paper  money,  the 
currency  and  good  faith  of  the  country  was  to  be  brought  about  in  a  foreign  loan,  to  the  extent 
of  two  millions  sterling,  assisted  by  a  vigorous  taxation,  and  a  United  States  Bank,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  foreign  as  well  as  by  domestic  loans  in  the  depreciated  currency  at  a  very  low  ratio. 
This  bank  was  to  be  continued  ten  years,  and  was  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  public  and  private 
&ith — was  to  form  the  medium  of  circulation,  absorb  the  depreciated  paper,  and  supply  the 
requisite  loans  to  the  government.    This  plan  was  in  pc^rt  adopted  by  Congress,  through  the 
igency  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  a  voluntary  institution,  which  on  the  twenty-second  of 
June,  1780,  was  reported  to  Congress  and  received  their  patronage.    About  this  time  Hamilton 
iddressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Duane,  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  in  which  he  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  general  convention  for  the  reorganization  of  the  government,  and  indicated  the 
mode  of  urging  its  necessity  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  ^^  sensible  and  popular  writings, 
which  should  conform  to  the  views  of  Congress : "  thus  hinting  at  the  idea  which  originated  the 
Federaliit,  whose  far-reaching  views  on  national  polity  so  eminently  aided  in  the  adoption  of 
the  present  Federal  Constitution.    This  is,  without  doubt,  the  ablest  production  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Union  that  appeared  during  the  Revolution.'*' 

Colonel  Hamilton  married  the  second  daughter  of  General  Schuyler  on  the  fourteenth 
of  December,  1780,  and  from  that  time  became  a  citizen  of  tlie  State  of  Now  York.    In  the 
following  February  he  left  the  family  of  General  Washington,  but  still  continued  in  the  army. 
Being  now  relieved  from  the  duties  of  an  aid,  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  situation 
of  the  country,  which  was  then  encompassed  with  difficulties  and  dangers.    Tlic  ]niblic  credit 
WIS  hastening  to  an  unfavorable  termination.    In  this  crisis  he  submitted  the  plan  of  a  national 
btok  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  superintendent  of  finance,  as  the  only  alternative  that  could  give  a 
Kmnd  paper  credit  to  government  and  render  it  successful  and  safe.    This  plan  was  laid  before 
Congress  on  the  seventeenth  of  May ;  on  the  twenty-sixth  it  was  adopted,  and  soon  after  in- 
eorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.    That  institution,  with  the  aid  of 
th«  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  established  during  the  previous  year,  was  of  ines- 
timable service  in  restoring  the  credit  of  the  country,  developing  its  resources,  and  carrying  on 
the  oonclading  scenes  of  the  war.    This  year  Hamilton  commenced  a  series  c»f  essays,  under 
the  title  of  The  Qmtinentalist^  in  which  he  examined  and  discussed  the  features  of  the  origi- 
lul  confederacy,  and  enumerated  the  powers  with  which  it  ought  to  be  clothed.    The  later  nuni- 
^  of  this  series  were  not  prepared  until  after  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  at  which  Colonel  Hum- 
iHonwas  present 

After  his  retirement  from  the  family  of  Washington,  he  was  exceedingly  solicitous  to  obtain 
^itpinite  eommand  In  some  light  corps.  This  desire  was  at  last  gratified,  and  he  was  attached 
tothedividiMi  under  the  eommand  of  his  friend  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  and  distinguished  himself 
^  leading  a  night  attack  upon  the  British  redoubts  at  Yorktown.  This  was  the  last  act  of 
^nel  Hamilton's  military  life.  On  the  termination  of  the  active  duties  of  the  war,  he  com- 
I   oieoeed  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  1782  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
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York.  In  the  snmmer  of  the  same  jear  be  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  OongreM,  bj  the  Iqpa- 
lature  of  New  York,  and  in  the  sobseqMDt  November  took  his  seat  in  that  bodj,  where  he 
eontinued  until  the  aatnmn  of  the  next  year.  In  this  station  he  manifested  the  strongest  and 
most  disinterested  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  coontry,  in  upholding  the  honor  of  the  goTemment 
against  the  attacks  of  the  discontents  of  the  army  and  the  clamor  of  public  creditors.  On  the 
return  of  peace,  and  after  the  recovery  of  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1783,  he  resnmed  the  practice 
of  law ;  but  the  public  affairs  still  occupied  his  thoughts.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1784, 
bis  celebrated  pamphlets,  addressed  *^to  the  considerate  citizens  of  New  York,^'  over  the 
•ignature  oVPhoewn^  excited  universal  attention,  and  drew  forth  able  replies,  under  the  signa- 
tores  of  Anti'Phacianite^  Ment4>ry  and  others. 

Colonel  Hamilton  did  not  remain  long  out  of  public  life.  In  1786  he  was  elected  to  the 
General  Assembly  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  avert 
the  dangers  and  evils  that  hung  over  the  country.  His  services  in  settling  the  diflBcnltiea  which 
existed  at  that  time  consequent  upon  the  independence  of  Vermont,  were  eminent ;  and  the 
devotedness  he  displayed  in  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  federative  repnblio,  was 
prompt  and  energetic.  lie  was  appointed  to  attend  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and 
after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  by  that  body,  he  urged  its  ratification  by  an  expla- 
nation and  vindication  of  its  principles,  in  that  celebrated  and  immortal  work,  Ths  FederaUii^ 
On  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  convention,  Colonel  Hamilton  appeared  as  a  member.  The 
active  part  he  liad  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  and  his  familiarity  with  its  princi- 
ples, rendered  his  situation  one  of  great  responsibility.  This  he  sustained  with  the  highest  ability 
and  success.  His  speeches  on  that  occasion  evince  the  wisdom  of  the  conmientator  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  finished  orator. 

In  1789,  Colonel  Hamilton  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  where  he 
renuined  until  January,  1795.  His  success  in  restoring  the  public  confidence,  and  placing  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  nation  upon  a  sure  and  solid  foundation,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
notice  here.  ^*  How  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,"  said  the  matchless 
Webster,  ^^  the  whole  country  perceived  with  delight,  and  the  whole  world  saw  with  admira- 
tion. He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed 
fortli.  He  touclied  the  dead  corpse  of  the  public  credit^  and  it' sprung  upon  its  feet.  The  fabled 
birth  of  Minerva,  from  tlie  brain  of  Jove,  was  hardly  more  sudden  or  more  perfect  than  the 
financial  system  of  the  United  States,  as  it  burst  forth  from  the  conceptions  of  Alexander 
Hamilton."! 

The  war  between  England  and  the  republic  of  France  broke  out  during  the  period  of 
Hamilton's  secretaryship.  As  a  member  of  Washington's  cabinet,  he  advocated  the  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality,  and  supported  it  in  a  series  of  vigorous  and  elaborate  essays,  under  the 
signatures  of  Xo  Jacobin  and  Pacijieui.  He  also  rendered  signal  service  in  advising  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Jay  in  1794,  and  on  the  negotiation  and  completion  of  his  treaty,  he  vindicated  its 
wisdom  and  justice.  |  He  had  now  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was  enjoying 
an  extraordinary  share  of  business.  As  a  commercial  lawyer  he  was  a  great  fkvorite  with  the 
New  Y'ork  merchants ;  and  his  profound  knowledge  in  the  law  of  nations.  Joined  to  his  steriing 
qualities  of  mind  and  eloquence,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  his  profession. 

In  the  early  part  of  1798,  Colonel  Hamilton  again  took  up  his  pen  in  defence  of  his  country. 
At  this  time  he  published  a  series  of  essays,  under  the  title  of  Titus  ManliuSj  in  which  he 
exposed  the  danger  which  was  to  be  anticipated  from  tlie  hostile  position  of  France,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  determined  resistance  to  the  many  depredations  which  were  then  committed 
upon  American  commerce,  under  the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  that  conntry.  Hit 
suggestions  were  so  correct,  and  his  conclusions  so  Just,  that  they  were  ultimately  carried  into 
execution,  and  won  the  applause  of  his  countrymen.  On  the  establishment  of  a  provincial  anny 
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in  1798,  he  was  appointed  inspeotor-general — a  trust  which  did  not  prevent  the  practice  of  hif 
profession,  which  he  continued  nntil  his  death,  which  occurred  in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  on 
the  twelfth  of  July,  1804.    The  particulars  of  this  event  are  too  familiar  for  repetition  in  this 


place. 
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In  the  Convention  of  New  York,  on  the 
twentieth  of  June,  1788,  the  second  section  of 
the  first  article  of  the  constitution  having  been 
read,  and  the  following  amendment  proposed, 
^^Bemhed,  That  it  is  proper  that  the  number 
of  representatives  be  fixed  at  the  rate  of  one 
for  every  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  to  be 
•icertuned  on  the  principles  mentioned  in  the 
Moond  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
■Station,  until  they  amount  to  three  hundred ; 
after  which,  tliey  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  States,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants of  the  States  respectively :  and  that 
before  the  first  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the 
MTeral  States  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  double 
the  Dumber  of  representatives  for  that  pur- 
pose, mentioned  in  the  constitution ;"  Mr.  Ham- 
fltoD  addressed  the  convention  as  follows : 

Mb.  Chairman:  The  honorable  member, 
who  Kpoke  yesterday,  went  into  an  explanation 
of  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  prove  the  ex- 
pedieocy  of  a  change  in  our  national  govem- 
meot,  and  the  necessity  of  a  firm  union ;  at  the 
nine  time,  he  described  the  great  advantages 
which  this  State,  in  particular,  receives  from 
tbe  confederacy,  and  its  peculiar  weaknesses 
when  abstracted  from  the  Union.  In  doing 
ibis,  he  advanced  a  variety  of  arguments,  which 
deeerve  serious  consideration.  Gentlemen  have 
thb  day  come  forward  to  answer  him.  He 
lias  been  treated  as  having  wandered  in  the 
flowery  fields  of  fancy;  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  take  off  from  the  minds  of  the 
committee  that  sober  impression  which  might 
he  expected  from  his  amiments.  I  trust,  sir, 
that  oDservations  of  this  kind  are  not  thrown 
wt  to  cast  a  light  air  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, or  to  give  any  personal  bias  on  the  great 
<IQeition  before  us.  I  will  not  agree  with  gen- 
ucm^  who  trifie  with  the  weaknesses  of  our 
coantiy,  and  suppose  that  they  are  enumerated 
to  anslrer  a  party  purpose,  and  to  terrify  with 
ideal dansers.  No;  I  believe  these  weaknesses 
to  be  rea^  and  pregnant  with  destruction.  Yet, 
Itowever  weak  our  country  may  be,  I  hope  we 
lUl  never  sacrifice  our  liberties.  If,  there- 
^  on  a  foil  and  candid  discussion,  the  pro- 

aid  system  shall  appear  to  have  that  ten- 
e7,forGod*ssake|letiiaT^ectit  But  let  us 
^ndsUike  woids  m  things^  nor  accept  doubt- 


ful surmises  as  the  evidence  of  truth.  Let  us 
consider  the  constitution  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately, and  attend  to  those  things  only  which 
merit  consideration. 

No  arguments  drawn  from  embarrassment  or 
inconvenience  ought  to  prevail  upon  us  to  adopt 
a  system  of  government  radically  bud;  yet  it 
is  proper  that  these  arguments,  among  others, 
should  be  brought  into  view.  In  doing  this, 
yesterday,  it  was  necessary  to  reflect  upon  our 
situation;  to  dwell  upon  the  imbecility  of  our 
Union ;  and  to  consider  whether  we,  as  a  State, 
could  stand  alone. .  Although  I  am  j>ersuaded 
this  convention  will  be  resolved  to  adopt  no- 
thing that  is  bad,  yet  I  think  every  prudent  man 
will  consider  the  merits  of  the  plan  in  connec- 
tion with  the  circumstances  of  our  country; 
and  that  a  rejection  of  the  constitution  Inay  in- 
volve most  fatal  consequences.  I  make  these 
remarks  to  show,  that  though  we  ought  not  to 
be  actuated  by  unreasonable  fear,  yet  we  ought 
to  be  prudent. 

This  day,  sir,  one  gentleman  has  attempted 
to  answer  the  arguments  advanced  by  my  hon- 
orable friend ;  another  has  treated  him  as  hav- 
ing wandered  from  the  subject.  This  beinff 
the  case,  I  trust  I  shall  be  equally  indulged 
in  reviewing  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made. 

Sir,  it  appears  to  mo  extraordinary,  that 
while  gentlemen  in  one  breath  acknowledge 
that  tlie  old  confederation  requires  many  mate- 
rial amendments,  they  should  in  the  next  deny 
that  its  defects  have  been  the  cause  of  our  po- 
litical weakness,  and  tlie  consequent  calamities 
of  our  country.  I  cannot  but  infer  from  this, 
that  there  is  still  some  lurking,  favorite  imagi- 
nation, that  this  system,  with  corrections,  might 
become  a  safe  and  permanent  one.  It  is  proper 
that  we  should  examine  this  matter.  Wo  con- 
tend that  the  radical  vice  in  the  old  confedera- 
tion is,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  apply  only 
to  States  in  their  corporate  capacity.  Has  not 
every  man  who  has  been  in  our  legislature  ex- 
perienced the  truth  of  this  position  ?  It  is  in- 
separable from  the  disposition  of  bodies  who 
'have  a  constitutional  power  of  resistance,  to 
examine  the  merits  or  a  law.  This  has  ever 
been  the  case  with  the  federal  requisitions.  In 
this  examination,  not  being  furnished  with  those 
lights  which  directed  the  deliberations  of  the 
general  government,  and  incapable  of  embracing 
the  general  interests  of  tlie  Union,  the^  States 
have  almost  uniformly  weighed  the  requisitions 
by  their  own  local  interests,  and  have  only  ex- 
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erutod  tht'in  p«»  far  ns  nn>wcro»l  tlicir  pfirticiilar 
coiivi'Mit-ncc  nr  ji<lvjuita^o.  IK*in*c  tliori;  liavo 
ever  Ih'i'h  tliirift-ii  ditUTfiit  iMnru-i  to  .ju<l;:o  of 
tlie  iiK'M»iun'<  of  ('on;.'rr>>  — and  tin*  opi'i-atioiis 
of  ^roviTiiiiK'nt  liavr  ln't-ri  «!i<tra('t«'«l  liv  tht-ir 
taking  ditli'icnt  rtuir'^rs.  Tlnxo  wliirli  >\orc  to 
1h'  ln'mliti'*!,  liavi"  conijirK'd  witli  iho  riMpiisi- 
ti(»!is;  otIuMS  liavo  t<»t:illy  <li<ri';r:inli'(l  tlii'iii. 
Have  not  all  of  us  lu'cn  witnc.-MS  t(»  tlio  un- 
happy cniltarra^Mnt-nts  wlj'n-li  rcMilti**!  fnmi 
tlK'><.'  proiTtMlin^'>^  Evt'ii  iltirin^  tlii'  late  war, 
wliik*  tlio  pri'»uro  of  coMiiiion  <lan^i*r  con- 
ne('ti.'<l  stron;:Iy  tlit;  Itond  of  our  I'nion,  ami 
iiicitod  ti>  vi;:4»rou>  exorlions,  wo  fvlt  many  <lis- 
trosiuiT  I'tlWtx  of  tho  inijxttont  system.  How 
have  wo  mm-u  tliis  State,  tliou;zli  most  i-xposi-d 
to  tl>e  eaiamilies  of  tlie  war,  romplyin;f,  in  an 
unexampK-d  manner,  with  the  federal  re4(uisi- 
tions,  niid  r«)mpe]Ie(l  hy  tlie  (lelinquciicy  of  otli- 
crsto  hear  mo>t  unusual  liunk-ns.  Of  this  truth, 
we  have  the  most,  solemn  proof  on  our  reconU. 
In  177l»  and  IT^^U,  when  the  State,  from  the 
ravajres  of  war.  and  from  her  ^Toat  exertions 
to  ri.'si>t  tlu-m,  he<'ame  weak,  <ii>tressed,  Ofid 
forlorn,  every  man  avowed  the  j>rineiple  which 
We  now  (•(►ntend  ftir;  that  (Mir  mi>fi»rtunes,  in 
A  trreat  drirree,  proietMh-d  from  the  want  of 
vi^or  in  tlie  (Mkntinental  p>vcrnmi*nt.  The>e 
Were  our  sentiments  when  we  did  not  speeu- 
late,  hut  fecL  Wv  saw  our  weakness,  and  found 
ourselves  its  victims.  Let  u.s  reflect  that  this 
may  a^ain.  in  all  prohahility,  he  our  situation. 
This  is  a  weak  Slate;  and  it>  relative  station  is 
dnn^'eriMis.  Your  capital  is  aeci'ssihle  hy  land, 
and  hy  sea  is  exposeil  to  every  darinj^  invader; 
And  on  the  north-wot,  you  are  open  to  the  in- 
roads of  a  ]»owerful  forei^rn  nation.  Indeed, 
this  Slate,  from  its  .situation,  will,  in  time  of! 
war,  probahly  he  the  theatre  of  its  operations. 

(lentlenien  have  *iaid  tliat  the  non-com[)li- 
ance  of  the  States  has  been  cu'casioned  hv  their 

■ 

sutferin^rs.  This  may  in  j»art  he  true.  Hut  has 
this  State  heen  delinquents  Amidst  all  our 
distresses,  we  have  fully  complied.  If  New 
York  could  comply  wholly  with  tlie  re<]uisi- 
tions,  is  it  not  to  he  supi>ose<l  tluit  tlie  other 
States  could  in  part  comply?  Certainly  every 
State  in  the  Union  mifrht  have  executed  them 
in  some  dcL'ree.  Hut  New  Hamjjshire,  who 
has  not  sutfered  at  all.  is  totally  dernnjueiit : 
North  Candina  is  totally  delinquent.  Many 
others  have  contributed  in  a  very  small  ]»ro- 
portion;  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  are 
the  only  States  which  have  perfectly  discharged 
their  federal  duty. 

From  the  delinquency  of  those  States  who 
Lave  8uflered  little  by  the  war,  we  naturally 
conclude,  that  they  have  made  no  etForts;  and 
a  knowled<;e  of  human  nature  will  teach  us 
that  their  eii'*o  and  security  have  been  a  princi- 

Sal  cause  of  their  want  of  exertion.  While 
anper  is  distant,  its  impression  is  weak,  and 
while  it  attect^s  only  our  neij^hbors,  we  have 
few  motives  to  provide  a^^ainst  it.  Sir,  if  we 
have  national  objects  to  pursue,  we  must  have 
national  revenues.    If  you  make  requisitions 


and  they  are  not  complied  vritli,  what  is  to  be 
done  i  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  to  co- 
erce the  States  is  one  of  the  maddest  projects 
that  was  ever  devised.  A  failure  of  compli 
ance  will  never  be  C(»n fined  to  a  sin;rle  State. 
This  being  the  case,  can  we  suppoM,*  it  wise  to 
hazard  a  civil  war?  Snpi)ose  Massaclmsett?, 
or  any  large  State,  should  refuse,  and  Congress 
should  attem]»t  to  com]>el  them ;  would  they 
not  liave  intlucncu  to  procure  asMstance,  es- 
pecially from  tho^e  States  who  are  in  the  i^ame 
situatiitn  as  themselves?  AVhat  picture  does 
this  idea  present  to  our  view  ?  A  complying 
State  at  wiir  with  a  non-complying  State:  Con- 
gre****  nuirching  the  troops  of  one  State  into  the 
bosom  of  another:  this  State  collei-ting  aux- 
iliarii-s  and  forming  perhajis  a  majority  against 
its  federal  head.  Here  is  a  nation  at  war  with 
itself.  Can  any  reasonable  man  bo  well  dis- 
posi'd  toward'i  a  government  whi<*h  makes  war 
and  carnagtf  the  only  means  of  ^up]K)rting  it- 
selt* — a  government  that  can  exi>t  only  by  the 
sw<»rd  ^  Kvery  such  war  must  inv<.lvo  the  iu- 
iKKrent  with  the  guilty.  This  single  considera- 
tion should  be  sutlicient  todisjK>.se  every  peace- 
able citizen  against  such  a  government. 

Hut  can  we  believe  that  one  State  will  ever 
sutler  itself  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  co- 
enion  ?  The  thing  is  a  dream — it  is  impos- 
sible— then  we  are  brought  to  this  dilemma: 
either  a  federal  standing  army  is  to  enforce  the 
re<iuisitions,  or  the  federal  treasury  is  left  with- 
out su]»plies,  and  the  government  without  sup- 
port. What,  sir,  is  the  cure  f()r  tliis  great  evil? 
Nothing,  but  to  enable  the  nationid  laws  to 
o|>erate  on  individuals,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  States  di>.  This  is  the  true  rea- 
soning of  the. subject,  sir.  Tlie  gentlemen  ap- 
pear to  acknowledge  its  force;  and  yet  while 
they  yield  to  the  principle,  they  .<eem  to  fear  its 
application  to  the  government. 

What  then  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  take  the 
old  contederation  as  the  biLsis  of  a  new  ^ystem? 
Can  this  be  the  oliject  of  the  gentlemen  i  Cer- 
tainly not.  Will  any  man  wh(»  entertains  a 
wish  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  tmst  the 
sword  and  the  purse  with  a  single  assembly  or- 
ganized <»n  principles  so  defective — so  rotten? 
Though  we  might  give  to  such  a  govorament 
certain  ])owers,  with  safety,  yet  ti>  give  them 
the  full  and  unlimited  ])owei*s  of  taxation  and 
the  national  forces,  would  be  to  establish  a  des- 
potism; the  detinition  of  which  is,  a  govern- 
ment in  which  all  ])(»wer  is  concentrated  in  a 
single  b«Mly.  To  take  the  old  confederation, 
and  fashion  it  up(»n  these  ]>rinciples,  would  be 
establishing  a  power  which  would  destroy  the 
liberties  of  the  peoj)le.  These  considerations 
show  clearly,  that  a  government  totally  dili'er- 
ent  must  be  instituted.  They  had  weight  in 
the  convention  which  formed  the  new  system. 
It  was  seen,  that  the  necessary  powers  were 
too  great  to  be  trusted  to  a  single  body :  they 
therefore  formed  two  branches,  and  divided  the 
powers,  that  each  might  he  a  check  upon  the 
other.    This  was  the  result  of  their  wisdom; 
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and  I  presnme  that  everj  reiisonable  man  will 
agree  to  it.  The  more  this  sabject  is  explained, 
the  more  clear  and  convinoing  it  will  appear  to 
cnrery  member  of  this  body.  The  fandamental 
principle  of  the  old  confederation  is  defective — 
we  most  totally  eradicate  and  discard  this  prin- 
ciple before  we  can  expect  an  efficient  govern- 
ment The  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to-day, 
have  taken  np  tlie  subject  of  the  ancient  con- 
federacies; but  their  view  of  them  has  been 
extremely  partial  and  erroneous.  The  fact  is, 
the  same  lalse  and  impracticable  principle  ran 
through  most  of  the  ancient  governments.  The 
first  of  these  governments  that  we  read  of,  was 
the  Amphictyonic  confederacy.  The  council 
which  managed  the  affairs  of  this  league,  pos- 
Kssed  powers  of  a  similar  complexion  to  those 
of  our  present  Congress.  The  same  feeble  mode 
of  legislation  in  the  head,  and  the  same  power 
of  resistance  in  the  members,  prevaile<l.  When 
a  requisition  was  made,  it  rarely  met  a  compli- 
ance; and  a  civil  war  was  the  consequence. 
Those  which  were  attacked,  called  in  foreign 
aid  to  protect  them ;  and  the  ambitious  Philip, 
under  the  mask  of  an  ally  to  one,  invaded  the 
liberties  of  each,  and  finally  subverted  the 
whole. 

The  operation  of  this  principle  appears  in 
the  same  light  in  the  Dutch  republics.  They 
have  been  obliged  to  levy  taxes  by  an  armed 
force.  •  In  this  confederacy,  one  largo  province, 
by  its  superior  wealth  and  influence,  is  com- 
monly a  match  for  all  the  rest ;  and  when  they 
do  not  comply,  the  province  of  Holland  is 
obliged  to  compel  them.  It  is  observed,  that 
the  United  Provinces  have  existed  a  long  time ; 
but  they  have  been  constantly  the  sport  of  their 
neighbors,  and  have  been  supported  only  by 
the  external  pressure  of  the  surrounding  powers. 
The  policy  of  Europe,  not  the  policy  of  their 
government,  has  saved  them  from  dissolution. 
Besides,  the  powers  of  the  Stadtholder  have 
served  to  give  an  energy  to  the  operations  of 
this  government,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
ours.  This  prince  has  a  vast  personal  influence: 
he  has  independent  revenues:  he  commands  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men. 

The  German  confederacy  has  also  been  a  per- 
petnal  source  of  wars.  They  have  a  diet,  like 
oar  Congress,  who  have  authority  to  call  for 
■applies:  these  calls  are  never  obeyed ;  and  in 
time  of  war,  the  imperial  army  never  takes  the 
field  till  the  enemy  are  returning  from  it.  The 
emperor's  Austrian  dominions,  in  which  he  is 
an  abaolnte  prince,  alone  enable  him  to  make 
head  against  the  common  foe.  Tiie  members 
of  thifl  eo&federacy  are  ever  divided  and  opposed 
to  eadi  other.  The  king  of  Prussia  is  a  mem- 
ber; yet  he  has  been  constantly  in  opposition 
to  the  emperor.  Is  this  a  desirable  govem- 
mentf 

I  might  go  more  partienlarly  into  the  discus- 
rfon  of  ezamplea,  and  show  that,  wherever  this 
fiital  prindiMe  has  prevailed,  even  as  far  back 
aa  the  Lyoiaii  and  Aohttan  leagues,  as  well  as 
the  Am^iie^yonio  eonfederaoy,  it  has  proved 


the  destruction  of  the  government.  But  I 
think  observations  of  this  kind  might  have 
been  spared.  Had  they  not  been  entered  into 
by  others,  I  should  not  have  taken  up  so  nmch 
of  the  time  of  the  committee.  No  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  these  examples,  that  repub- 
lics cannot  exist:  we  only  contend  that  they 
have  hitherto  been  founded  on  false  principles. 
We  have  shown  how  they  have  been  conducted, 
and  how  they  have  been  destroyed.  Weakness 
in  the  head  has  produced  resistance  in  the 
meinbers :  this  has  been  the  immediate  parent 
of  civil  war :  auxiliary  force  has  been  invited ; 
and  a  foreign  power  has  annihilated  their  liber- 
ties and  their  name.  Thus  Philip  subverted 
the  Amphictyonic,  and  Rome  the  Achaean  re- 
public. 

We  shall  do  well,  sir,  not  to  deceive  ourselves 
with  the  favorable  events  of  the  late  war. 
Common  danger  prevented  the  operation  of  the 
ruinous  principle,  in  its  foil  extent :  but,  since 
the  peace,  we  have  experienced  the  evils ;  we 
have  felt  the  poison  of  tlie  system  in  its  un- 
mingled  purity. 

Without  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  subject, 
I  shall  proceed  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  committee. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  understand 
clearly  the  principles  on  whi(^h  the  general  con- 
vention acted,  I  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
some  preliminary  circumstances. 

Sir,  the  natural  situation  of  this  country 
seems  to  divide  its  interests  into  different 
classes.  There  are  navigating  and  non-navigat- 
ing States — ^the  northern  are  properly  the  navi- 
gating States:  the  southern  appear  to  possess 
neither  the  means  nor  the  spirit  of  navigation. 
Tliis  difference  of  situation  naturally  produces  a 
dissimilarity  of  interests  and  views  respecting 
foreign  commerce.  It  was  the  interest  of  the 
northern  States,  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
straints on  their  navigation,  and  that  they 
should  have  full  power,  by  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress, to  make  commercial  regulations  in  favor 
of  their  own,  and  in  restraint  of  the  navigation 
of  foreigners.  The  southern  States  wished  to 
impose  a  restraint  on  the  northern,  by  requiring 
that  two-thirds  in  Congress  should  be  requisite, 
to  pass  an  act  in  regulation  of  commerce :  they 
were  apprehensive  that  the  restraints  of  a  navi- 
gation law  would  discourage  foreigners,  and  by 
obliging  them  to  employ  the  shipping  of  the 
northern  States,  would  i)robably  enhance  their 
freight.  This  being  the  case,  they  insisted 
strenuously  on  having  this  provision  engrafted 
in  the  constitution;  and  the  northern  States 
were  as  anxious  in  opposing  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  small  States,  seeing  themselves  em- 
braced by  the  confederation  upon  equal  terms, 
wished  to  retain  the  advantages  whirli  they 
already  possessed :  the  large  States,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  it  improper  that  Rhode  Island 
and  Delaware  should  enjoy  an  equal  suffrage 
with  themselves :  from  these  sources  a  delicate 
and  difficult  contest  arose.  It  became  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  compromise ;  or  the  conven- 
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tion  niii<t  liavc  dissolved  without  oflToctinp  any 
tllin^^  WoiiM  it  liavc  l>een  wise  and  ])rudent 
ill  that  Itndy,  in  this  critical  situation,  to  have 
de>ortcd  thfir  country  ?  No.  Every  man  who 
hears  nie— evory  wist»  man  in  the  United  States, 
WduKl  have  condemned  them.  The  convention 
were  obli^'cd  to  ai>])oint  a  committee  for  accom- 
m<)chiti<in.  In  this  committee  the  arrranp.>ment 
was  tornu-d  a*^  it  now  htands;  an<l  their  reiHirt 
wa*4  accept  I'd.  It  wiLs  a  delicate  point ;  and  it 
was  nece>>ary  that  all  i»arties  shoul<l  he  in- 
dulged, (ientlemen  will  see,  that  if  there  had 
not  hee[i  unanimity,  nothing?  could  have  been 
d<MU' :  for  t lie  convention  had  no  ]iower  to  es- 
tahli.sh.  hut  only  to  recommend  a  government. 
Any  other  system  would  have  l»een  impractica- 
ble. Let  a  convention  be  called  to-morrow — 
let  them  meet  twentv  times;  nav,  twentv  thou- 
sand  times:  thev  will  have  the  same  (iitliculties 
tc»  encounter;  the  Mmie  clashing;  interests  to 
reconcile. 

Hut,  dismissing?  these  reflccti(»ns,  let  us  con- 
sider how  tar  the  arrangement  is  in  it>elf  enti- 
tled to  the  approbation  of  this  body.  We  will 
examine  it  upon  its  own  merits. 

The  first  tliinj?  objected  to  is  that  clause 
which  allows  a  reproentation  for  three-tiftlis 
of  the  ncfrroes.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  im- 
proj)riety  of  representing  men  who  Imve  no  will 
of  their  own.  Whether  this  be  reas^uiiujr  or 
declamation  I  will  not  preMime  to  say.  It  is 
the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  southern  States 
to  have  a  ^rreat  i)art  of  their  j>opulation.  as  well 
as  property,  in  blacks.  The  re^'ulaiiun  c<)m- 
])laini'd  of  was  one  result  of  the  spirit  of  acctun- 
inodatiou  which  p>verned  the  convention,  and 
without  this  indulj^ence  no  union  could  poxMJiIy 
have  been  li>rmed.  Hut,  sir,  consiclerin<:  some 
peculiar  advantajres  which  ..we  derive  from 
them,  it  i>  entirely  just  that  they  should  be 
pratilie*!.  The  southern  States  j)os>ess  certain 
staples  tobaci'o,  rice,  indifjo,  «fcc.,  which  nni>t 
he  capital  olijects  in  treatii»s  of  c(»mmerce  with 
foreign  nati<»ns,  and  the  advanta^^^  which  they 
necessarily  procure  in  these  treaties  will  be 
felt  throu;rhout  all  the  States.  Hut  the  justice 
of  this  plan  will  a])pear  in  another  view.  The 
best  writers  on  jrovernment  have  hehl  that 
representation  should  bo  comp<»unded  of  jkt- 
BktUA  an<l  property.  This  rule  has  been  adopted, 
as  far  as  it  could  be,  in  the  constitution  of  New 
York.  It  will,  however,  by  no  means  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  slaves  are  considered  alto- 
gether as  i)roperty.  They  are  men.  thi»uirh 
degnided  to  the  condition  of  slavery.  They  are 
])ersons  known  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
States  which  they  inhabit,  jls  well  as  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  But  representation  and  taxa- 
tion jro  together,  and  one  uniform  rule  ou^rht  to 
apj)ly  to  both.  Would  it  bo  just  to  ('onipute 
these  slaves  in  the  assessment  of  taxes,  and 
discard  them  from  the  estimate  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  representatives?  Woidd  it  be  just 
to  impose  a  8in<;u1ar  burden  without  conferring 
some  adequate  advantage  ? 

Another  circumstance  ought  to  be  considered. 


The  rule  we  have  been  speaking  of  is  a  genera] 
nde,  and  a])plies  to  all  the  States.  Now,  yoQ 
have  a  great  number  of  jieofde  in  your  State 
which  are  not  represented  at  all,  and  liave  no 
voice  in  your  govennnent;  these  will  be  in- 
cludtnl  in  the  enumeration — not  two-fit\hs  nor 
three-fifths,  but  the  whole.  This  proves  that 
the  advantages  of  the  plan  are  not  confined  to 
the  southern  States,  but  extend  to  other  parts 
of  the  l.'nion. 

1  now  ]»roceed  to  consider  the  objection  with 
regard  tu  the  numl>er  of  representatives,  as  it 
now  stands;  I  am  persuaded  the  system,  in  this 
re-ipect,  stands  on  a  better  fooling  than  the 
gentlemen  imagine. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  it  will  lie  in  the 
power  (►f  Congress  to  reduce  the  number.    I 
a<-knowledge  that  there  are  no  direct  words  ot 
prohibition.     Hut  I  contend  that  the  true  and 
genuine  construction  of  the  clause  gi\es  Con- 
gress no  power  whatever  to  reduce  the  repre- 
ss'n  tat  ion  below  the  number,  as  it  now  stand?. 
Although  they  may  limit,  they  can  never  di- 
minish the  numl>er.      One   representative  for 
every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  i»  tixetl  as 
the  standard  of  increase,  till,  by  the  natural 
Course  of  jiojjulation,  it  sliall  become  necessary 
ti>  limit  the  ratio.     Pnd»ably,  at  ju-esent,  were 
this  standard  to  be  innneiiiately  applied,  the 
representation  would  considerablv  exceed  siitv- 
live.     In  three  years  it  would  exceed  one  hun- 
dred.    If  I   understand   the   gentleman,   they 
ci»ntend  that  the  number  may  be  enlarged,  or 
may  not.     I  admit  that  this  is  in  the  discretion 
tt\'  Congress,  and  I  submit  to  the  committee, 
whether  it  be  not  necessary  and  ]»roper.     Still, 
I   insist  that  an  innnediate  limitation   is  nut 
jirobnble,  nor  was  it  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  convention.     Hut,  sir,  who  will  presume  to 
say  to  what  precise  j>oint  the  representation 
ought  to  be  increased?     This  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  opinions  are  vastly  dillerent  u]wu 
the  subject.     A  proof  of  this  is  drawn  trom  the 
representations  in  the  State  legislatures.      In 
Massachusetts  the  as-icmbly   consists  of  about 
three  hundred ;  in  St)Utli  Carolina,   of  nearly 
one  hundred ;  in  New  York  there  are  sixty- 
five.     It  is  observed  generally,  that  the  number 
ought  to  be  large ;  let  the  gentlemen  ])roduce 
their  criterion.     I  confess  it  is  difficult  for  xne 
to  say  what  number  may  be  s.iid  to  be  suffi- 
ciently large.     On  one  hand  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered that  a  small  number  will  act  with  more 
facility,  system,  and  decision;    on  the  other, 
that  a  large  one  may  enhance  the  ditficulty  of 
corruption.     The  Congress  is  to  consist,  at  first, 
of  ninety-one  members.     This,  to  a  reasonable 
man,  may  appear  to  be  as  near  the  pn)per  me- 
dium as  any  number  whatever;  at  least^  for 
the  present.     There  is  one  source  of  increase, 
also,  which  does  not  dej»end  upon  any  construc- 
tions of  the  constitution;  it  is  the  creation  of 
new  States.     Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Frank- 
lin will   pro])ably  l>ecome  independent:   new 
members  of  the  Union  will  also  be  formed  from 
the  unsettled  tracts  of  western  territory.  These 
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■mi  be  represented,  and  will  all  contribnte  to 
•well  the  federal  legislature.  If  the  whole 
number  in  the  United  States  be,  at  present, 
three  millions,  as  is  commonlj  supposed^  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  of  one  for  thirty  thousand, 
we  shall  have,  on  the  first  census,  a  hundred 
representatives.  In  ten  years  thirty  more  will 
be  added,  and  in  twenty-five  years  the  number 
will  double ;  then,  sir,  we  shall  have  two  hun- 
dred, if  the  increase  goes  on  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  convention  of  Massachusetts, 
who  made  the  same  objection,  have  fixed  upon 
this  number  as  the  point  at  which  they  chose 
to  limit  the  representation.  But  can  we  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  that  it  M'ill  not  be  expe- 
dient to  go  beyond  this  number  ?  We  cannot. 
Experience  alone  must  determine.  This  mat- 
ter may,  with  more  safety,  be  left  to  the  dis- 
eretion  of  the  legislature,  as  it  will  be  the  in- 
terest of  the  large  and  increasing  States  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  &c., 
to  augment  the  representation.  Only  Gonnec- 
ticnt,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
oan  be  interested  in  limiting  it.  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  calculate  upon  a  growing  rep- 
resentation, according  to  the  advance  of  popu- 
lation and  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

The  State  governments  possess  inherent  ad- 
Tantagea  which  will  ever  give  them  an  influence 
and  asoendency  over  the  national  government, 
and  will  for  ever  preclude  the  possibility  of 
federal  encroachments.  That  their  liberties  in- 
deed can  be  subverted  by  the  federal  head  is 
repugnant  to  every  rule  of  political  calculation. 
Is  not  this  arrangement  then,  sir,  a  most  wise 
and  pnident  one?  Is  not  the  present  repre- 
aeatation  fully  adequate  to  our  present  exigen- 
oes,  and  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  the  Union?  I  am  persuaded  that  an  exam- 
ination of  the  objects  of  the  federal  government 
will  afford  a  conclusive  answer. 

Many  other  observations  might  be  made  on 
this  subject,  but  I  cannot  now  pursue  them,  for 
I  feel  myself  not  a  little  exhausted;  I  beg 
leave,  therefore,  to  waive  for  the  present  the 
farther  discussion  of  the  question. 

On  the  21st  Mr.  Hamilton  continued  his  re- 
narki  at  follows : 

When  I  had  the  honor  to  address  the  com- 
mittee yesterday,  I  gave  a  history  of  the  cir- 
cunstances  which  attended  the  convention, 
when  forming  the  plan  before  you.  I  endcai- 
ored  to  point  out  to  you  the  principles  of  ac- 
eommodation  on  which  this  arrangement  was 
made,  and  to  show  that  the  contending  inter- 
mU  €i  the  States  led  them  to  establish  the  rep- 
rwwifation  aa  it  now  stands.  In  the  second 
place,  I  attempted  to  prove,  that  in  point  of 
Bunber,  the  repreaentation  would  be  perfectly 
aeeore.  Sir,  no  man  agrees  more  perfectly 
than  myielf  to  the  main  principle  for  which  the 
nntlemen  contend.  I  agree  tnat  there  should 
be  a  broad  Demooratio  l»ranoh  in  the  national 
l^gialalafew    But  thia  matter|  sir,  depends  on 


circumstances.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  first 
instance,*  to  be  precise  and  exact  with  regard  to 
the  number,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  de- 
termine to  what  point  it  may  be  proper  in  fh- 
ture  to  increase  it.  On  this  ground  I  am  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce.  In  my  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  government  I  rely  more  on  the  interests 
and  opinions  of  men  than  on  any  speculative 
parchment  provisions  whatever.  I  have  found 
that  constitutions  are  more  or  less  excellent  as 
they  are  more  or  less  agreeable  to  the  natural 
operation  of  things.  I  am  therefore  disposed 
not  to  dwell  long  on  curious  speculations,  or 
pay  much  attention  to  modes  or  forms,  but  to 
adopt  a  system  whose  principles  have  been 
sanctioned  by  experience,  adapt  it  to  the  real 
state  of  our  country,  and  depend  on  probable 
reasonings  for  its  operation  and  result.  I  con- 
tend that  sixty-five  and  twenty -six  in  two 
bodies  afibrd  perfect  security  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  that  the  regular  progressive 
enlargement,  which  was  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  general  convention,  will  not  leave  an  ap- 
prehension of  danger  in  the  most  timid  and 
suspicious  mind.  It  will  be  the  interest  of  the 
large  States  to  increase  the  refiresentation. 
This  will  bo  the  standing  instruction  to  their 
delegates.  But,  say  the  gentlemen,  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  bo  interested  not  to  in- 
crease the  number,  as  it  will  diminish  their 
relative  influence.  In  all  their  reasoning  upon 
the  subject,  there  seems  to  be  this  fallacy :  they 
suppose  that  the  representative  will  have  no 
motive  of  action  on  the  one  side,  but  a  sense  of 
duty ;  or  on  the  other,  but  corruption.  They 
do  not  reflect  that  ho  is  to  return  to  the  com- 
munity ;  that  he  is  dependent  on  the  will  of 
tlie  people,  and  that  it  cannot  be  his  interest  to 
oppose  their  wishes.  Sir,  tlie  jroui  rr.l  souse  of 
the  j)eople  will  regulate;  the  conduct  of  their 
representatives.  I  admit  that  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule ;  there  are  certain  conjunc- 
tures when  it  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
disregard  the  opinions  which  the  migority  of 
the  people  have  formed.  But  in  the  general 
course  of  things,  the  popular  views,  and  even 
prejudices,  will  direct  the  actions  of  the  rulers. 
All  governments,  even  the  most  despotic,  de- 
pend, in  a  great  degree,  on  opinion.  In  free 
republics,  it  is  most  peculiarly  the  case.  In 
these,  the  will  of  the  people  makes  the  essential 
principle  of  the  government;  and  the  laws 
which  control  the  community,  receive  their 
tone  and  spirit  from  the  public  wishes.  It  is 
the  fortunate  situation  of  our  country,  that  the 
minds  of  tlie  people  are  exceedingly  enlightened 
and  refined.  Here  then  wo  may  expect  the 
laws  to  be  proportionably  agreeable  to  the 
standard  of  perfect  policy;  and  the  wisdom  of 
public  measures  to  consist  with  the  most  inti- 
mate conformity  between  the  views  of  the 
representative  and  his  constituent.  If  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  the  people  be  for  an  increase,  it 
undoubtedly  must  take  place.  They  have  it  in 
their  power  to  instruct  their  representatives; 
and  the  State  legislatures,  which  appoint  the 
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senators,  may  enjoin  it  also  upon  them.  Sir,  if 
I  U'lii'vcil  t!iAt  tlio  numl>cr  would  remain  ut 
»ixty-tivi',  I  foiifi'ss  I  slumld  pive  my  vote  for 
an  unicndnioiit;  thou}j;h  in  a  ditle rent  form  from 
tlic  one  j)n»i»i»^ed. 

The  aiiK'ndinent  ])n»poKeM  a  ratio  of  one  for 
twentv  tiioiisand.  I  would  ask,  bv  what  rule 
or  ri'U^<»ninL;  it  is  <k'termined,  tliat  one  man  is  a 
bi'ttiT  repivsiMitative  for  twenty  than  thirty 
thousand  i  At  pri*sent  we  have  three  millions 
of  people;  in  twcnty-tive  years  we  shall  have 
six  niillinn.s;  ami  in  forty  years,  ii*>"C  millions: 
and  this  is  a  short  periml,  a.s  it  relates  to  the 
exi>ten<'e  <.)f  States.  Here,  then,  according:  to 
the  ratio  of  one  for  thirty  thousand,  we  slndl 
havi-,  in  forty  years,  three  hundred  representa- 
tives. If  tiiis  1k'  true,  and  if  this  be  a  safe 
rei)rcM.'ntation,  why  be  dissjitistiwl  ?  Why  em- 
barrass the  <'oiistitution  with  amendments  that 
are  merely  spoculativo  and  useless  ?  I  ajrree 
with  tlic  ^'cntlemun,  th<it  a  very  small  numbor 
mijrht  jrivi;  some  c<>lorf(»r  suspicion :  I  aeknow- 
led;.v,  that  ten  would  W  unsafe;  on  the  other 
band,  a  thou>and  would  be  too  numerous.  Hut 
I  ask  him,  whv  will  not  nint'tv-(»ne  Ih;  an  adc- 
quate  and  safe  rei)resentation  if  This  at  present 
appears  X^)  be  the  proper  medium.  Hesides,  the 
Pre>ident  of  the  I'liited  States  will  Ini  liini-xelf 
the  representative  (»f  the  jieople.  From  the 
competition  that  ever  subsists  between  the 
branches  of  <rovernment,  the  President  will  be 
induced  to  protect  their  rights,  whenever  they 
are  invaded  bv  either  branch.  On  whatever 
side  we  view  this  subject,  we  diseover  various 
ami  pnwerful  che<rks  to  the  encroachments  of 
C'on^Tess.  The  true  and  ]termanent  interests  of 
the  members  arc  opposed  to  corruption :  their 
number  is  vastly  loo  larjre  for  easy  combina- 
tion :  the  rival>hip  l)etween  the  houses  will  for 
ever  j)rove  an  insuperable  obstacle :  the  ])eople 
have  an  obvious  and  powerful  protection  in 
their  State  jrovernments.  Should  any  thin^ 
dan^ferous  be  attempted,  these  bodies  of  per- 
petual observation  will  bo  capable  of  forminj^ 
and  conductin^j:  ])lans  of  rej?idar  opposition. 
Can  we  suppose  the  people's  love  of  liberty  will 
not^  under  the  incitement  of  their  lejrislative 
leaders,  be  roused  into  resistance,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  tyranny  be  extinguished  at  a  blow? 
Sir,  the  <laii^er  is  too  distant ;  it  is  l>eyond  all 
rational  calculation. 

It  has  been  observed  ]»y  an  lionorable  pentle- 
man,  that  a  pure  democracy,  if  it  were  prat'- 
ticable,  wouM  be  the  most  perfect  jjovernment. 
Experience  lias  proved,  that  no  position  in  poli- 
tics is  more  false  than  this.  The  ancient  de- 
mocracies, in  which  the  people  themselves  deli- 
berated, never  i)ossessed  one  feature  of  pood 
povernment.  Their  verj'  character  was  tyranny ; 
their  lipure  deformity.  When  they  assend»led, 
the  field  of  debate  presented  an  ungovernable 
mob,  not  only  incapable  of  deliberation,  but 
I)repared  for  every  enormity.  In  these  assem- 
blies, the  enemies  of  the  people  brought  for- 
ward their  jdana  of  ambition  systematically. 
They  were  o])po8ed  by  their  enemies,  of  another 


party ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  contiDgencr, 
whether  the  i>eoplo  subjected  themselves  to  be 
led  blindly  by  one  tyrant  or  by  another. 

It  was  remarked  yesterday,  that  a  numerous 
representation  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  con- 
tidence  of  tiie  people.  This  is  not  genersUj 
true.  The  confidence  of  the  people  will  easily 
be  paineil  by  a  pood  administration.  Thi:»  is 
the  true  touchstone.  I  coald  illustrate  the 
position  by  a  variety  of  historical  exampleis 
both  ancient  and  modem.  In  Sjiarta.  the 
Kpiiori  were  a  body  of  magistrates,  instituted 
a*4  a  check  upon  the  senate,  and  representing 
the  people.  They  consisted  of  only  five  men; 
but  tlu'y  were  able  to  protect  their  rights,  and 
tiierefore  enj(»yed  their  confidence  and  attach- 
ment. In  Home,  the  people  were  represented 
by  three  Tribunes,  who  were  afterwards  in- 
creased to  ten.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  that  republic,  will  recollect  how 
powerful  a  check  to  the  senatorial  encroach- 
ments this  small  body  proved ;  how  nnlimited 
a  confidence  was  placed  in  them  by  the  people 
whose  guardians  they  were;  and  to  what  a 
con>picuous  station  in  the  government  their 
influence  at  length  elevated  the  plebeians. 
Massachusetts  ban  three  hundred  representa- 
tives; New  York  has  sixty -five,  llave  the 
people  in  this  State  less  confidence  in  their 
representation  than  the  people  of  that  ?  Dela- 
ware has  twenty-one:  do  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Y(»rk  feel  a  higher  confidence  than  those 
of  1  Delaware?  I  have  stateil  these  example^ 
to  prove  that  the  gen tlenian^s  principle  is  not 
just.  The  pojjular  confidence  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances very  distinct  from  considerations 
of  numher.  Probably  the  public  attachment  is 
more  strongly  securi'd  by  a  train  of  prosperous 
events,  which  are  the  result  of  wise  deliberation 
and  vigorous  execution,  and  to  which  large 
IxKlies  are  much  less  competent  than  small  ones. 
If  the  rcpresentjitive  conducts  with  propriety, 
lie  will  necessarily  enjoy  the  good  will  of  the 
con>tituent.  It  appears  then,  if  my  reasoning 
be  just,  that  the  clause  is  perfectly  proper, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  gentleman  who  con- 
tends for  the  amendment;  as  there  is  in  it  the 
greatest  degree  of  i)resent  security,  and  a  moral 
certainty  of  an  increase  equal  to  our  utmost 
wi>hes. 

It  has  been  further,  by  the  gentlemen  in  op- 
position, observed,  that  a  large  representation 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  interests  of  the 
pe(»ple.  This  principle  is  by  no  means  tme,  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  gentlemen  seem  to 
carry  it.  I  would  ask,  why  may  not  a  man  un- 
derstand the  interests  of  thirty  as  well  as  of 
twenty?  The  position  appears  to  be  made 
upon  the  unfounded  presmnption,  that  all  the 
interests  of  all  parts  of  tlie  community  must 
be  repr<?sented.  No  idea  is  more  erroneous 
than  this.  Only  such  interests  are  proper  to 
Ikj  represented  as  are  involved  in  the  i>owers 
of  the  general  government.  These  interests 
come  completely  under  the  observation  of  one, 
or  a  few  men ;  and  the  requisite  information  is 
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hj  no  means  aoffmented  in  proportion  to  the 
inerease  of  nmnber.  What  are  the  objects  of 
Ihe  government  t  Oommerce,  taxation,  &o.  In 
order  to  comprehend  the  interests  of  commerce, 
k  it  pecessarj  to  know  how  wheat  is  raised, 
and  in  what  proportion  it  is  produced  in  one 
district  and  in  another?  B j  no  means.  Neither 
k  this  species  of  knowl^ge  necessary  in  gene- 
ral calculations  upon  the  subject  of  taxation. 
The  information  neoessarj  for  these  purposes, 
k  that  which  is  open  to  every  intelligent  in- 
ooirer ;  and  of  which  five  men  may  be  as  per- 
ietly  possessed  as  fifty.  In  royal  governments 
lliere  are  usually  particular  Inen  to  whom  the 
business  of  taxation  is  committed.  These  men 
bave  the  forming  of  systems  of  finance,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  revenue.  I  do  not  mean 
to  commend  this  practice.  It  proves,  how- 
arer,  this  point ;  that  a  few  individuals  may  be 
competent  to  these  objects,  and  that  large  num- 
bers are  not  necessary  to  perfection  in  the  sci- 
flDoe  of  taxation.  But  granting  for  a  moment, 
tiiat  this  minute  and  locual  knowledge,  the  gen- 
tlemen c^ut^nd  for,  is  necessary,  let  us  see,  if 
vnder  the  new  constitution,  it  will  not  proba- 
bly be  found  in  the  representation.  The  natu- 
nS  and  proper  mode  of  holding  elections,  will 
be  to  divide  the  State  into  districts,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  to  be  elected.  This  State 
win  consequently  be  divided,  at  first,  into  six. 
One  man  from  each  district  will  probably  possess 
all  the  knowledge  gentlemen  con  desire.  Are  the 
miators  of  this  State  more  ignorant  of  the  in- 
tweata  of  the  people  than  the  assembly  ?  Uave 
they  not  ever  enjoyed  their  confidence  as  much? 
Te^  instead  of  six  districts,  they  ore  elected  in 
four;  and  the  chance  of  their  being  collected 
llpom  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  State  conse- 
qnoitly  diminished.  Their  number  is  but 
twenty-four;  and  their  powers  are  co-exten- 
4ve  with  those  of  the  assembly,  and  reach  ob- 
focta  which  are  most  dear  to  the  people — ^life, 
flberty  and  property. 

Sir.  we  hear  constantly  a  great  deal,  which 
k  rather  calculated  to  awake  our  passions,  and 
create  prejudices,  than  to  conduct  us  to  the 
troth,  and  teach  us  our  real  interests.  I  do  not 
nppose  this  to  be  the  design  of  the  gentlemen. 
H'ny  then  are  we  told  so  often  of  an  aristocra- 
cy? For  my  port,  I  hardly  know  the  meaning 
of  this  word  as  it  is  applied.  If  all  we  bear 
be  true,  this  government  is  really  a  very  bad 
one.  Bnt  who  are  the  aristocracy  among  us  ? 
Where  do  we  find  men,  elevated  to  a  perpetual 
ruk  above  their  fellow-citizens, -and  possess- 
faig  powers  entirely  independent  of  them  ?  The 
vgoments  of  the  gentlemen  only  go  to  prove 
tiiat  there  are  men  who  are  rich,  men  who  are 
poor  J  some  who  are  wise,  and  others  who  are 
lot  That  indeed  every  distinguished  man  is 
■I  aristocrat.  This  reminds  me  of  a  descnp- 
tkn  of  the  aristocrats  I  have  seen  in  a  late  pub- 
Botioii,  styled  the  Federal  Farmer.  The  author 
ndoos  in  the  ariatocraoy,  all  ffovemorrof 
fitotea  members  of  OonffresSi  diief  magistrates, 
iHfifl  officers  of  the  muitiai  Thk  description, 


I  presume  to  say,  is  ridiculous.  The  image  is 
a  phantom.  Does  the  new  government  render 
a  rich  man  more  eligible  than  a  poor  one?  No. 
It  requires  no  such  qualification.  It  is  bottom- 
ed on  the  broad  and  equal  principle  of  your 
State  constitution. 

Sir,  if  the  people  have  it  in  their  option  to 
elect  their  most  meritorious  men,  is  this  to  be 
considered  as  an  objection  ?  Shall  the  consti- 
tution oppose  their  wishes,  and  abridge  their 
most  invaluable  privilege  ?  While  property 
continues  to  be  pretty  equally  divideo,  and  a 
considerable  share  of  information  pervades  the 
community,  the  tendency  of  the  people's  suf- 
frages will  be  to  elevate  merit  even  from  ob- 
scurity. As  riches  increase  and  acctmiulate  in 
few  hands,  as  luxury  prevails  in  society,  virtue 
will  be  in  a  greater  degree  considered  as  only 
a  graceful  appendage  of  wealth,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  things  will  be  to  depart  from  the 
republican  standard.  This  is  the  real  disposi- ' 
tion  of  human  nature :  it  is  what  neither  the 
honorable  member  nor  myself  can  correct ;  it 
is  a  common  misfortune,  that  awaits  our  State 
constitution,  as  well  as  all  others. 

There  is  an  advantage  incident  to  large  dis- 
tricts of  election,  which  perhaps  the  gentlemen, 
amidst  all  their  apprehensions  of  influence  and 
bribery,  have  not  adverted  to.  In  large  dis- 
tricts, the  corruption  of  the  electors  is  much 
more  difiicult.  Combinations  for  the  purposes 
of  intrigue  are  less  easily  formed :  factions  and 
cabals  are  little  known.  In  a  small  district, 
wealth  will  have  a  more  complete  infiuence ; 
because  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great 
man.  are  more  immediately  his  dependents, 
and  because  this  influence  has  fewer  objects  to 
act  upon.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  it  would 
be  disagreeable  to  the  middle  class  of  men  to 
go  to  the  seat  of  the  new  government.  If  this 
be  so,  the  difficulty  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
gentlemon^s  proposal.  If  his  argument  be  true, 
it  proves  that  the  larger  the  representation  is, 
the  less  will  be  your  choice  of  having  it  filled. 
But,  it  appears  to  me  frivolous  to  bring  forward 
such  arguments  as  these.  It  has  answered  no 
other  puq)0se  than  to  induce  me,  by  way  of 
reply,  to  enter  into  discussions  which  I  con- 
sider OS  useless,  and  not  applicable  to  our  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  a  harsh  doctrine,  that  men  grow  wicked 
in  proportion  as  they  improve  and  enlighten 
their  minds.  Experience  has  by  no  means  jus- 
tified us  in  the  supposition  that  there  is  more 
virtue  in  one  class  of  men  than  in  another. 
Look  through  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  the 
community;  the  learned  and  the  ignorant 
Where  does  virtue  predominate  ?  The  diflfer- 
ence  indeed  consists  not  in  the  quantity,  but 
kind  of  vices,  which  are  incident  to  various 
classes ;  and  here  the  advantage  of  character 
belongs  to  the  wealthy.  Their  vices  are  prob- 
ably more  favorable  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  than  those  of  the  indigent^  and  partake 
less  of  moral  depravity. 

After  all,  sir,  we  must  submit  to  this  idea. 
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that  the  true  principle  of  a  republic  is,  that  the 
people  should  choose  whom  they  please  to  gov- 
ern them.  Representation  is  imperfect,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  current  of  popular  favor  b  check- 
ed. This  great  source  of  free  government,  pop- 
ular election,  should  bo  perfectlv  pure,  and  the 
most  unbounded  liberty  allowea.  Where  this 
principle  is  adliercd  to ;  where,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government,  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches  are  rendered 
distinct ;  where  again  the  legislative  is  divided 
into  separate  Houses,  and  the  operations  of  each 
are  controlled  bv  various  checKs  and  balances, 
and  above  all,  bj  the  vigilance  and  weight  of 
the  State  governments ;  to  talk  of  tyranny,  and 
the  subversion  of  our  liberties,  is  to  speak  the 
language  of  enthusiasm.  This  balanco  between 
the  national  and  State  governments  ought  to  be 
dwelt  on  with  ]>eculiar  attention,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  forms  a  double  security 
to  the  people.  If  one  encroaches  on  their 
rights,  they  will  find  a  powerful  protection  in 
the  other.  Indeed,  they  will  both  oe  prevented 
from  overpassing  their  constitutional  limits,  by 
a  certain  rivalrfhip,  which  will  ever  subsist  be- 
tween them.  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  iinn  union 
is  as  necessary  to  perpetuate  our  liberties,  as  it 
is  to  make  us  respectable ;  and  experience  will 
probably  prove,  that  the  national  government 
will  be  as  natural  a  guardian  of  our  freedom, 
aa  the  State  legislatures  themselves. 

Suggestions,  sir,  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
have  been  frequently  thrown  out  in  the  course 
of  the  present  political  controversy.  It  gives 
me  pain  to  dwell  on  topics  of  this  kind,  and  I 
wish  they  might  be  dismissed.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  old  confederation  has  proved  in- 
efficacious, only  because  intriguing  and  power- 
ful men,  aiming  at  a  revolution,  have  been  for 
ever  instigating  the  people,  and  rendering  them 
disaffected  with  it.  This,  sir,  is  a  false  insinua- 
tion. The  thing  is  impossible.  I  will  venture 
to  assert,  that  no  combination  of  designing  men 
under  heaven,  will  be  capable  of  making  a  gov- 
ernment unpopular,  which  is  in  its  principles  a 
wise  and  good  one,  and  vigorous  in  its  opera- 
tiona. 


f  The  confederation  was  framed  amidst  the 
agitation  and  tumult  of  society.  It  was  com- 
posed of  unsound  materials  put  together  in 
haste.  Men  of  intelligence  discovered  tlie  fee- 
bleness of  Uie  structure,  in  the  first  stages  of 
its  existence ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, too  much  engrossed  with  their  distresses  to 
contemplate  any  but  the  immediate  causes  of 
them,  were  ignorant  of  the  defects  of  their  con- 
stitution. But  when  the  dangers  of  war  were 
removed,  they  saw  clearly  what  they  had  suf- 
fered, and  what  they  had  yet  to  suffer,  from  a 
feeble  form  of  government.  There  was  no 
need  of  discerning  men  to  oonvince  the  people 
of  their  unhappy  situation ;  the  complaint  was 
co-extensive  with  the  evil,  and  both  were  com- 
mon to  all  classes  of  the  conmiunity.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  love 
of  liberty  are  almost  extinguished  among  the 
people,  and  that  it  has  become  a  prevailing  doc- 
trine that  republic4m  principles  ought  to  be 
hooted  out  of  the  world.  Sir,  I  am  confident 
that  such  remarks  as  these  are  rather  occasion- 
ed by  the  heat  of  argument  than  by  a  cool  con- 
viction of  their  truth  and  iustice.  As  far  as 
my  experience  has  extended,  I  have  heard  no 
such  doctrine,  nor  have  I  discovered  any  dimi- 
nution of  regard  for  those  rights  and  liberties, 
in  defence  of  which,  the  people  have  fought  and 
suffered.  There  have  been,  undoubtedly,  some 
men  who  have  had  speculative  doubts  on  the 
subject  of  government;  but  the  principles  of 
republicanism  are  founded  on  too  firm  a  basis 
to  be  shaken  by  a  few  speculative  and  skepti- 
cal reasoners.  Our  error  has  been  of  a  very 
different  kind.  We  have  erred  through  excess 
of  caution,  and  a  zeal  false  and  impracticable. 
Our  counsels  have  been  destitute  of  consistency 
and  stability.  I  am  fiattered  with  a  hope,  rir, 
that  we  have  now  found  a  cure  for  the  evils 
under  which  we  have  so  long  labored.  I  trust 
that  the  proposed  constitution  affords  a  genu- 
ine specimen  of  representative  and  republican 
government,  and  that  it  will  answer,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  all  the  beneficial  purpoeei  of  so- 
ciety. 
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This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  ConTention 
if  New  York,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June, 
L788,  in  opposition  to  a  resolution  brought  for- 
rard  by  Mr.  6.  Livingston,  as  an  amendment 
bo  the  constitution,  which  proposed ;  That  no 
person  should  be  eligible  as  a  senator  for  more 
tban  six  years,  in  any  term  of  twelve  years, 
ind  that  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
ihould  have  power  to  recall  their  senators,  or 
nther  of  them,  and  to  elect  others  in  their 
itead,  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  time 
Got  which  such  senator  or  senators,  so  recalled, 
irere  appointed. 

I  am  persuaded,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  in  my 
tarn  shall  be  indulged  in  addressing  the  com- 
mittee. We  all,  in  equal  sincerity,  profess  to 
be  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  a  republi- 
aan  government,  on  a  safe  and  solid  basis.  It 
If  the  object  of  the  wishes  of  every  honest  man 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  presume  I  shall  not 
be  disbelieved,  when  I  declare,  that  it  is  an  ob- 
jaci  of  all  others,  the  nearest  and  most  dear  to 
R^  own  heart.  The  means  of  accomplishing 
Ada  great  purpose,  become  the  most  important 
rtady  which  can  interest  mankind.  It  is  our 
Sflty  to  examine  all  those  means  with  peculiar 
rttttition,  and  to  choose  the  best  and  most  ef- 
iwtaaL  It  is  our  duty  to  draw  from  nature, 
fipom  reason,  from  examples,  the  best  princi- 
ple of  policy,  and  to  pursue  and  apply  them  in 
tbe  formation  of  our  government.  We  should 
eoDtemplate  and  compare  the  systems,  which, 
ift  this  examination,  come  under  our  view ;  dis- 
tinguish, with  a  careful  eye,  the  defects  and  ex- 
(M&ncies  of  each,  and  discarding  the  former, 
meorporate  the  latter,  as  far  as  circumstances 
wOl  admit,  into  our  constitution.  If  we  pur- 
ine a  different  course  and  neglect  this  duty,  we 
ihall  probably  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
oar  country  and  of  the  world. 

In  the  commencement  of  a  revolution,  which 
noeived  its  birth  from  the  usurpations  of 
tmony,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
we  public  mind  should  be  influenced  by  an 
extreme  spirit  of  jealousy.  To  resist  these  en- 
croachments, and  to  nourish  this  spirit,  was  the 
great  object  of  all  our  public  and  private  insti- 
tstioos.  The  zeal  for  uberty  became  predomi- 
nant and  excessive.  In  forming  our  confede- 
ntion,  this  passion  alone  seemed  to  actuate  us, 
ind  we  ^>pear  to  have  had  no  other  view  than 
te  leeore  ourselves  fhnn  despotism.  The  ob- 
jMt  oerUinlj  was  a  valoable  one,  and  deserved 
cor  utmost  attention.  But,  sir,  there  is  another 
olject,  equally  important,  and  which  our  enthu- 
wn  rendered  na  little  capable  of  regarding:  I 
Acta  a  priofliple  of  atrength  and  stability  in 
^ofgaidmtioii  of  our  gorenuiiient,  and  vigor 


in  its  operations.  This  purpose  can  never  be 
accomplished  but  by  the  establishment  of  some 
select  body,  formed  peculiarly  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. There  are  few  positions  more  demon- 
strable than  that  there  should  be  in  every  re- 
public, some  permanent  body  to  correct  the 
prejudices,  check  the  intemperate  passions,  and 
regulate  the  fluctuations  of  a  popular  assembly. 
It  is  evident,  that  a  body  instituted  for  these 
purposes,  must  be  so  formed  as  to  exclude,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  its  own  character,  those 
infirmities,  and  that  mutability  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  remedy.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  it  should  be  small,  that  it  should  hold  its 
authbrity  during  a  considerable  period,  and 
that  it  should  have  such  an  independence  in 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  as  will  divest  it  as 
much  as  possible  of  local  prejudices.  It  should 
be  so  formed  as  to  be  the  centre  of  political 
knowledge,  to  pursue  always  a  steady  line  of 
conduct,  and  to  reduce  every  irregular  propen- 
sity to  system.  Without  this  establishment^ 
we  may  make  experiments  without  end,  but 
shall  never  have  an  efficient  government. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  the  body 
of  the  people  in  every  country  desire  sincerely 
its  prosperity :  but  it  is  equally  unquestionable, 
that  they  do  not  possess  the  discernment  and 
stability  necessary  for  systematic  government. 
To  deny  that  they  are  frequently  led  into  the 
grossest  errors  by  misinformation  and  passion, 
would  be  a  flattery  which  their  own  good 
sense  must  despise.  That  branch  of  adminis- 
tration especially,  which  involves  our  political 
relations  with  foreign  states,  a  community  will 
ever  be  incompetent  to.  These  truths  are  not 
often  held  up  in  public  assemblies;  but  they 
cannot  be  unknown  to  any  who  hear  me.  From 
these  principles  it  follows,  that  there  ought  to 
be  two  distinct  bodies  in  our  government;  one, 
which  shall  be  immediately  constituted  by  and 
peculiarly  represent  the  people,  and  possess  all 
the  popular  features ;  another,  formed  upon  the 
principle,  and  for  the  purposes  before  explained. 
Such  considerations  as  these  induced  the  con- 
vention who  formed  your  State  constitution,  to 
institute  a  senate  upon  the  present  pian.  The 
history  of  ancient  and  modern  republics  had 
taught  them,  that  many  of  the  evils  which 
these  republics  suffered,  arose  from  the  want  of 
a  certain  balance  and  mutual  control  indispen- 
sable to  a  wise  administration ;  they  were  con- 
vinced that  popular  assemblies  are  frequently 
misguided  by  ignorance,  by  sudden  impulses, 
and  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  men ;  and  that 
some  firm  barrier  against  these  operations  was 
necessary :  they  therefore  instituted  your  sen- 
ate, and  the  benefits  we  have  experienced,  have 
fully  justified  their  conceptions. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  tendency  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  ?  To  take  away  the  stability 
of  government,  by  depriving  the  Senate  of  its 
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permanency ;  to  make  this  body  Bobject  to  the 
same  weakness  and  prejudices  which  are  inci- 
dent to  popular  assemblies,  and  which  it  was 
institutea  to  correct ;  and  by  thus  assimilating 
the  complexion  of  the  two  branches,  destroy 
the  balance  between  them.  The  amendment 
will  render  the  senator  a  slave  to  all  the  capri- 
cious humors  among  the  people.  It  will  probably 
be  here  suggested,  that  the  legislatures,  not  the 
people,  are  to  have  the  power  of  recall.  'With- 
out attempting  to  prove  that  the  legislatures 
must  be,  in  a  great  degree,  the  ima^o  of  the 
multitude,  in  respect  to  federal  affairs,  and  that 
the  same  prejudices  and  factions  will  prevail ; 
I  insist,  that  in  whatever  b<Kly  the  power  of 
recall  is  vested,  the  senator  will  perpetually  feel 
himself  in  such  a  state  of  vasnalagc  and  dei>end- 
ence,  that  he  never  can  possess  that  firmness 
which  is  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  great 
duty  to  the  Union. 
Gentlemen,  in  their  reasoning,  have  placed 
*  the  interests  of  the  several  States  and  those  of 
the  United  States  in  contrast ;  this  is  not  a  fair 
view  of  the  subject ;  they  must  necessarily  be 
Involved  in  each  other.  What  we  apprehend 
is,  tliat  some  sinister  prejudice,  or  some  prevail- 
ing passion,  may  assume  the  form  of  a  genuine 
interest.  The  influence  of  these  is  as  powerful 
as  the  most  permanent  conviction  of  the  public 
good ;  and  against  this  influence  we  ought  to 
provide.  The  local  interests  of  a  State  ought 
in  every  case  to  give  way  to  the  interests  of 
the  Union :  for  when  a  sacrifice  of  one  or  the 
other  is  necessary,  the  former  becomes  only  an 
apparent,  partial  interest,  and  should  yield,  on 
the  principle  that  the  small  good  ought  never 
to  oppose  the  great  one.  When  you  assemble 
from  your  several  counties  in  the  legislature, 
were  every  member  to  be  guided  only  by  the 
ax>parent  interest  of  his  county,  government 
would  be  impracticable.  There  must  be  a  per- 
petual accommodation  and  sacrifice  of  local 
advantage  to  general  expediency ;  but  the  spirit 
of  a  mere  popular  assembly  would  rarely  be 
actuated  by  this  important  prinoi]>le.  It  is 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Senate 
should  be  so  formed,  as  to  be  unbiassed  by  false 
conceptions  of  the  real  interests,  or  undue 
attachment  to  the  apparent  good  of  their  seve- 
ral States. 

Gentlemen  indulge  too  many  unreasonable 
apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  State  govern- 
ments ;  they  seem  to  suppose,  that  the  moment 
you  put  men  into  a  national  council,  they  be- 
come corrupt  and  tyrannical,  and  lose  all  their 
affection  for  their  fellow  citizens.  But  can  we 
imagine  that  the  senators  will  ever  be  so  insen- 
sible of  their  own  advantage,  as  to  sacrifice  the 
genuine  interest  of  their  constituents?  The 
tate  governments  are  essentially  necessary  to 
the  form  and  spirit  of  the  general  system.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  Congress  have  a  full  convic- 
tion of  this  necessity,  they  must,  even  upon 
principles  purely  national,  have  as  firm  an 
attachment  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  This 
oonviotion  can  never  leave  them,  unless  they 


become  madmen.  THiile  the  constitution  con- 
tinues to  be  read,  and  its  principles  known,  the 
States  must,  by  every  rational  man,  be  cod- 
sidered  as  essential,  component  parts  of  the 
Union ;  and  therefore  the  idea  of  sacrificing 
the  former  to  the  latter  is  wholly  inadmissible. 

The  objectors  do  not  advert  to  the  natural 
strength  and  resources  of  State  govemmentg, 
which  will  ever  give  them  an  important  supe- 
riority over  the  general  goyemment.  If  we 
compare  the  nature  of  their  different  powers, 
or  the  means  of  popular  influence  which  each 
I)ossesses,  we  shall  find  the  advantage  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  States.  This  consideration, 
important  as  it  is,  seems  to  have  been  little 
attended  to.  The  aggregate  number  of  repre- 
sentatives throughout  the  States  may  be  two 
thousand.  Their  personal  influence  will,  there- 
fore, be  proportionally  more  extensive  than 
that  of  one  or  two  hundred  men  in  Congress. 
The  State  establishments  of  ci>il  and  military 
(»fiicorrt  of  every  description,  infinitely  surpass- 
ing in  number  any  possible  correspondent  e^ 
tablishments  in  the  general  government,  will 
create  such  an  extent  and  complication  of 
attachments,  as  will  ever  secure  the  predilec- 
tion and  support  of  the  pe<.>ple.  Whenever, 
therefore.  Congress  shall  meditate  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  State  constitutions,  the  great  body 
of  the  peoi)le  will  naturally  take  part  with  their 
domestic  representatives.  Can  the  general  gov- 
ernment withstand  such  an  united  opposition  ? 
AVill  the  peo])le  suffer  themselves  to  be  stripped 
of  their  privileges?  Will  they  suffer  their  legis- 
latures to  be  reduced  to  a  shadow  and  a  name? 
The  idea  is  shocking  to  common  sense. 

From  the  circumstances  already  explained, 
and  many  others  which  might  be  mentioned, 
results  a  complicated,  irresistible  check,  which 
must  ever  support  the  existence  and  importance 
of  the  State  governments.  The  danger,  if  any 
exists,  flows  from  an  opposite  source.  The 
probable  evil  is,  that  the  general  government 
will  be  tix)  dependent  on  the  State  legislatures, 
too  much  govenied  by  their  prejudices,  and  too 
obsequious  to  their  humors;  that  the  States, 
with  every  power  in  their  hands,  will  make 
encri>aohments  on  the  national  authority,  till 
the  Union  is  weakened  and  dissolved. 

Every  member  must  have  been  struck  with 
an  ol)ser\'ation  of  a  gentleman  from  Albany. 
Do  what  you  will,  says  he,  local  prejudices  and 
opinions  will  go  into  the  government.  What ! 
shall  we  then  form  a  constitution  to  cherish 
and  strengthen  these  prejudices?  Shall  we 
confirm  the  distemper  instead  of  remedying  it  ? 
It  is  undeniable  that  there  must  be  a  control 
somewhere.  Either  the  general  interest  is  to 
control  the  particular  interests,  or  the  contrary. 
If  the  former,  then  certainly  the  government 
ought  to  be  so  framed,  as  to  render  the  power 
of  control  efiicient  to  all  intents  and  purposes ; 
if  the  latter,  a  striking  absurdity  follows :  the 
controlling  powers  must  be  as  numerous  as  the 
varying  interests,  and  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment must  therefore  cease:  for  the  moment 
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joa  ftooommodate  these  different  interests, 
which  is  the  only  waj  to  set  the  goyemment 
in  motion,  yon  establish  a  general  controlling 
power.  Thus,  whatever  constitutional  provi- 
sions are  made  to  the  contrary,  every  govern- 
ment will  be  at  last  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
sabjectinff  the  partial  to  the  universal  interest. 
The  genUemen  ought  always,  in  their  reason- 
ing, to  distingoish  between  the  real,  genuine 
good  of  a  state,  and  the  opinions  and  prejudices 
which  may  prevail  respecting  it:  the  latter 
may  be  opposed  to  the  general  good,  and  con- 
sequently ought  to  be  sacrified ;  the  former  is 
so  involved  in  it,  that  it  never  can  be  sacrificed. 
Sir,  the  main  design  of  the  convention,  in  form- 
ing the  Senate,  was  to  prevent  fluctuations  and 
cabals.  With  this  view,  they  made  that  body 
small,  and  to  exist  for  a  considerable  period. 
Have  they  executed  this  design  too  far?  The 
senators  are  to  serve  six  years.  This  is  only 
two  years  longer  than  the  senators  of  this 
State  hold  their  places.  One  third  of  the  mem- 
bers are  to  go  out  every  two  years ;  and  in  six, 
the  wh<4e  body  may  be  changed.  Prior  to  the 
revolntion,  the  representatives  in  the  several 
colonies  were  elected  for  different  periods ;  for 
three  years,  for  seven  years,  &o.  Were  those 
bodies  ever  considered  as  incapable  of  repre- 
senting the  people,  or  as  too  independent  of 
them  ?  There  is  one  circumstance  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  dependence  of 
the  senators  on  the  States,  in  proportion  to  the 
duration  of  their  appointments.  As  the  State 
legislatures  are  in  continual  fluctuation,  the 
senator  will  have  more  attachments  to  form, 
and  consequently  a  greater  difficulty  of  main- 
taining his  place,  than  one  of  shorter  duration. 
He  wUi  therefore  be  more  cautious  and  indus- 
trious to  suit  his  conduct  to  the  wishes  of  hl§ 
constituents. 

Sir,  when  you  take  a  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been  recited,  you  will  cer- 
tainly see  that  the  senators  wiU  constantly  look 
up  to  the  state  governments  with  an  eye  of  de- 
pendence and  affection.  If  they  are  ambitious 
to  continue  in  office  they  will  make  every  pru- 
dent arransement  for  this  purpose,  and  what- 
ever may  be  their  private  sentiments  of  poli- 
tics, they  will  be  convinced  that  the  surest 
means  of  obtaining  a  re-election  will  be  an  uni- 
form attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  several 
States. 

The  gentlemen,  to  support  their  amendment, 
have  observed  tluit  the  power  of  recall,  under 
the  old  government,  has  never  been  exercised. 
There  is  no  reasoning  from  this.  The  experi- 
enoe  of  a  few  years,  under  peculiar  circumstan- 
oei,  can  affoid  no  probable  security  that  it 
nsfer  wiD  be  carriea  into  execution  with  un- 
happj  effoots.  A  seat  in  Congress  has  been 
leu  an  oljeot  of  ambition,  and  the  arts  of  in- 
trifiML  oooaequently,  have  been  less  practised. 
Ibomo,  it  has  been  difflcolt  to  find  men  who 
mn  willing  to  sofEiBr  the  mortifications  to 
wfaieh  10  ftmen  government  and  so  dependent 
trtilkmttcpoaidtlMa. 


Sir,  if  you  consider  but  a  moment  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  senate  was  instituted,  and 
the  nature  of  the  business  which  they  are  to 
transact,  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  giving 
them  duration.  They,  together  wiu  the  Pres- 
ident, are  to  manage  all  our  concerns  with  for- 
eign nations ;  they  must  understand  all  their 
interests  and  their  political  systems.  This 
knowledge  is  not  soon  acquired — but  a  very 
small  part  is  gained  in  the  closet  Is  it  desira- 
ble, then,  that  new  and  unqualified  members 
should  be  continually  thrown  into  that  body  f 
When  public  bodies  are  engaged  in  the  exercise 
of  general  powers,  you  cannot  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  their  conduct  but  from  the  result  of 
their  systems.  They  may  be  forming  plans 
which  require  time  and  diligence  to  bring  to 
maturity.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  they 
should  have  a  considerable  and  fixed  duration, 
that  they  may  make  their  calculations  accord- 
ingly. K  they  are  to  be  perpetually  fluctuating 
they  can  never  have  that  responsibility  which 
is  so  important  in  republican  governments.  In 
bodies  subject  to  frequent  changes,  great  politi- 
cal plans  must  be  conducted  by  members  in 
succession;  a  single  assembly  can  have  but  a 
partial  agency  in  them,  and  consequently  can- 
not properly  be  answerable  for  the  final  event. 
Considering  the  senate,  therefbre,  with  a  view 
to  responsibility,  duration  is  a  very  interesting 
and  essential  quality.  There  is  another  view 
in  which  duration  in  the  senate  appears  neces- 
sary. A  government,  changeable  in  its  policy, 
must  soon  lose  its  sense  of  national  character, 
and  forfeit  the  respect  of  foreigners.  Senators 
will  not  be  solicitous  for  the  reputation  of  pub- 
lic measures  in  which  they  have  had  but  a  tem- 
porary concern,  and  will  feel  lightly  the  burden 
of  public  disapprobation  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  who  partake  of  the  censure. 
Our  political  rivals  will  ever  consider  our  mu- 
table counsels  as  evidence  of  deficient  wisdom, 
and  will  be  little  apprehensive  of  our  arriving 
at  any  exalted  station  in  the  scale  of  power. 
Such  are  the  internal  and  external  disadvan- 
tages which  would  result  from  the  principle 
contended  for.  Were  it  admitted,  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  sir,  that  prejudices  would  govern 
the  public  deliberations,  and  passions  rage  in 
the  counsels  of  the  union.  If  it  were  necessary, 
I  could  illustrate  my  subject  by  historical  facts; 
I  could  travel  through  an  extensive  field  of  de- 
tail, and  demonstrate  that  wherever  the  fatal 
principle  of — the  head  suffering  the  control  of 
the  members,  has  operated,  it  has  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  commotions  and  disorder. 

This,  sir,  is  the  first  fair  opportunity  that  has 
been  offered  of  deliberately  correcting  the  er- 
rors in  government.  Instability  has  been  a 
prominent  and  very  defective  feature  in  most 
republican  systems.  It  is  the  first  to  be  seen 
and  the  last  to  be  lamented  by  a  philosophical 
inquirer.  It  has  operated  most  banefully  in 
our  infant  republics.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
apply  an  immediate  remedy,  and  eradicate  the 
poisonous  principle  from  our  government.    If 
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tliiH  bo  not  done,  sir,  we  shall  feel  and  posterity 
will  be  convulsed  hy  a  painful  malady. 

On  the  25th,  Mr.  Hamilton  continued  his  re- 
marks upon  the  same  subject. 

Mk.  Chairman  :  In  debates  of  tliis  kind  it  is 
extremely  ea«*y,  on  either  side,  to  say  a  great 
nunil>er  of  plausible  thinpi.  It  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged that  there  is  even  a  certain  degree 
of  truth  in  the  reasonings  on  both  sides.  In 
this  situation  it  is  the  ])rc»vince  of  judgment  and 
g(Kid  senne  to  determine  their  force  and  appli- 
cation, and  how  far. the  arguments  advanced  on 
one  side  are  balanced  by  those  on  the  other. 
Tlie  ingenious  dress  in  which  both  may  ap]>ear 
renders  it  a  difficult  task  to  nuike  this  decision, 
and  the  mind  is  frequently  unable  to  come  to  a 
Bate  and  solid  conclu.^ittn.  On  the  present 
question,  .some  of  thu  principles  on  each  side 
are  admitted,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  denied,  while  other  princi]»le8,  with  their 
inferences,  are  rejected  altogether.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  committee  to  seek  the  truth  in 
this  labyrinth  of  argument. 

There  are  two  objects  in  forming  systems  of 
government — safety  for  the  i>eoj»le  and  energy 
in  the  administration.  AVhen  these  objects  are 
united,  the  certain  tendency  of  the  system  will 
be  to  the  ])ublic  welfare.  If  the  latter  object 
be  neglected,  the  people's  security  will  be  as 
certainly  sacriticed  as  by  disregarding  the 
former.  Good  constitution^  are  formetl  ui)ona 
ciiniparis^mof  the  liberty  of  the  individual  with 
the  strength  of  government ;  if  the  tone  of 
either  be  too  high,  the  other  will  be  weakened 
Urn  much.  It  is  tlie  happiest  possible  mode  (»f 
conciliating  these  objects,  to  institute  one 
branch  peculiarly  endowed  with  sensibility, 
another  with  knowledge  and  firmness.  Through 
the  oppwition  and  mutual  control  of  these 
bodies,  the  government  will  reach,  in  its  opera- 
tions, the  perfect  balance  between  liberty  and 
power.  The  arguments  of  the  gentlemen 
chiefly  apply  to  the  former  brancli — the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  they  will  cidmly  con- 
sider the  different  nature  of  the  two  branches, 
they  will  see  that  the  reasoning  which  justly 
ap]»lies  to  the  Repre^sentative  House  will  go  to 
destroy  the  essential  qualities  of  the  Senate. 
If  the  former  is  calculated  i)erfectly  ujion  the 
principles  of  caution,  why  should  you  impose 
the  siune  principles  upon  the  latter,  which  is 
designed  for  a  different  operation  ?  Gentlemen, 
while  they  discover  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  the  people,  do  not  attend  t^>  the  im- 
portant distinction  I  have  drawn.  We  have  it 
constantly  held  up  to  us,  that  as  it  is  our  chief 
duty  to  guard  against  tyranny,  it  is  our  policy 
to  fonn  all  the  branches  of  government  for  this 
purpose.  Sir,  it  is  a  truth  sufficiently  illustrat- 
ed by  experience,  that  when  the  people  act  by 
their  representatives  they  are  commonly  irre- 
sistible. The  gentleman  admits  the  position 
that  stability  is  essential  to  the  government, 
and  yet  enforces  principles  which,  if  trae,  ought 


to  banish  stability  from  the  system.  The  gen- 
tleman observes  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  my 
reasoning,  and  infonns  us  that  the  legislatures 
of  the  States,  not  the  people,  are  to  appoint  the 
senators.  Does  he  refleca  that  they  are  the  im- 
mediate agents  of  the  people — that  they  are  so 
constituted  as  to  feel  all  their  prejudices  and 
passions,  and  to  be  governed,  in  a  great  degree, 
by  their  misapprehensions  ?  Experience  must 
have  taught  him  the  truth  of  this.  Look 
through  their  history;  what  factions  have 
arisen  from  the  most  trifling  causes — what  in- 
trigues have  been  practised  for  the  most  illib- 
eral ])uriH)ses  I  Is  not  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
at  this  moment  struggling  under  difficulties  and 
distresses,  for  having  been  k-d  blindly  by  the 
spirit  of  the  multitude  /  What  is  her  legisla- 
ture but  the  picture  of  a  mob?  In  this  State 
we  have  a  senate  possessed  of  the  proper  quali- 
ties of  a  permanent  body ;  Virginia,  Mar}-land, 
and  a  few  other  States  are  in  the  same  situa- 
tion ;  the  rest  are  either  governed  by  a  single 
democratic  a>sembly,  or  liave  a  senate  consti- 
tuted entirely  upon  democratic  principle*. 
These  have  been,  more  or  less,  embroiled  in 
factions,  and  have  generally  been  the  image  and 
echo  of  the  multitude.  It  is  difficult  to  reason 
on  this  point  without  touching  on  certain  deli- 
cate chords.  I  could  refer  you  to  periods  and 
conjunctures  when  the  peo])Ie  have  been  gov- 
erned by  improj)er  p&<«sions  and  led  by  facti(«us 
and  designing  men.  I  could  show  tliat  the 
same  passions  have  infected  their  representa- 
tives. Let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  make  the 
State  legislatures  a  vehicle  in  which  the  evil 
humors  mav  be  conveved  into  the  national  svs- 
tem.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Senate  should  be  s^)  fonned  as,  in  some  measure, 
to  check  the  State  governments,  and  preclude 
the  communication  of  the  false  impressions 
which  they  receive  from  the  people.  It  has 
been  often  repeated,  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  can  have  only  a  partial  and  ccmtined 
view  of  national  affairs ;  that  they  can  form  no 
proper  estimate  of  great  objects  which  are  not 
in  the  sphere  of  their  interests.  The  observa- 
ti<m  of  the  gentleman,  therefore,  cannot  take 
off  the  f<>rce  of  my  argument. 

Sir,  the  senators  will  constantly  be  attended 
with  a  reflection  that  their  future  existence  is 
absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  States.  Will 
not  this  form  a  powerful  check?  It  is  a  reflec- 
tion which  applies  closely  to  their  feelings  and 
interests,  and  no  candid  man,  who  tliinks  de- 
liberately, will  deny  that  it  would  be  aUme  a 
suflicient  check.  The  legislatures  are  to  pro- 
vide the  mode  of  electing  the  President,  and 
must  have  a  great  influence  over  the  electors. 
Indeed,  they  convey  their  influence  through  a 
thousand  channels  into  the  general  government. 
Gentlemen  have  endeavored  to  show  that  there 
will  be  no  clashing  of  local  and  general  inter- 
ests; they  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  subject.  Wo  liavo  in  tliis  State  a 
duty  of  six  pence  per  pound  on  salt,  and  it 
operates  lightly  and  with  advantage ;  but  such 
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a  duty  would  be  verj  bordenaome  to  some  of 
the  States.    If  Congress  should,  at  any  time, 
find  it  oouveuient  to  impose  a  salt  tax,  would 
it  not  be  opposed  by  the  eastern  States  ?   Being 
themselves  mcapable  of  feeling  the  necessity  of 
the  measure,  they  could  only  feel  its  apparent 
injustice.    Would  it  be  wise  to  give  tlie  New 
England  States  a  power  to  defeat  this  measure, 
by  recalling  their  senators  who  may  be  engaged 
for  it  ?    I  beg  the  gentlemen  once  more  to  at- 
tend to  the  distinction  between  the  real  and  ap- 
parent interests  of  the  States.    I  admit  that 
the  aggregate  of  individuals  constitutes  the 
government ;  yet  every  State  is  not  the  govern- 
ment ;  every  petty  district  is  not  the  govern- 
ment.   Sir,  in  our  State  legislatures,  a  compro- 
mise  is    frequently   necessary    between    the 
interests  of  counties ;  the  same  must  happen  in 
the  general  government  between  States.    In 
this  the  few  must  yield  to  the  many ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  particular  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  general  interest.     If  the  members  of 
Congress  are  too  dependent  on  the  State  legis- 
latures, they  will  be  eternally  forming  secret 
oombinations  from  local  views.    This  is  reason- 
ing from  the  plainest  principles.    Their  interest 
is  interwoven  with  their  dependence,  and  they 
will  necessarily  yield  to  the  impression  of  their 
situation.    Those  wlio  have  been  in  Congress 
have  seen  these  operations.    The  first  question 
Las  been,  IIow  will  such  a  measure  afiect  my 
constituents,  and  consequently,  how  will  the 
part  I  take  afiect  my  re-election  ?    This  consid- 
eration may  be,  in  some  degree,  proper ;  but 
to  be  dependent  from  day  to  day,  and  to  have 
the  idea  perpetually  present,  would  be    the 
source  of  innumerable  evils.    Six  years,  sir,  is 
a  period  short  enough  for  a  proper  degree  of 
dependence.    Let  us  consider  the  peculiar  state 
of  this  body,  and  see  under  what  impressions 
they  will  act.    One  third  of  them  are  to  go  out 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  two  thirds  in  four 
years,  and  the  whole  in  six  years.    When  one 
year  is  elapsed  there  will  be  a  number  who  are 
to  hold  their  places  for  one  year,  others  for 
three,  and  others  for  five  years.    Thus,  there 
will  not  only  be  a  constant  and  frequent  change 
of  members,  but  there  will  be  some  whose  office 
is  near  the  point  of  expiration,  and  who,  from 
this  circumstance,  will  have  a  lively  sense  of 
their  dependence.     The  biennial   change   of 
members  is  an  excellent  invention  for  increas- 
iog  the  difficulty  of  combination.    Any  scheme 
of  usurpation  will  lose,  every  two  years,  a  num- 
ber of  its  oldest  advocates,  and  their  places  will 
be  supplied  by  an  equal  number  of  new,  unac- 
commodating, and  virtuous  men.    When  two 
principles  are  equal^  important,  we  ought,  if 
possible,  to  reconcile  mem,  and  sacrifice  neither. 
We  think  that  safety  and  permanency  in  this 

gOYemment  are  completely  reconcilable.    The 
tate  ffOYemmenta  will  have,  from  the  causes  I 
have  described,  a  sufficient  infiuence  over  the 
Beoate,  without  the  check  for  which  the  gen- 
illemeii  contend. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  an  incon- 


sistency in  our  admitting  that  the  equal  votes 
in  the  Senate  were  given  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  States ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  holdmg  up 
the  idea  that  their  interests  should  be  sacrificed 
to  those  of  the  Union.  But  the  committee  cer- 
tainly perceive  the  distinction  between  the 
rights  of  the  State  and  its  interests.  The 
rights  of  a  State  are  defined  by  the  constitution, 
and  cannot  be  invaded  without  a  violation  of  it ; 
but  the  interests  of  a  State  have  no  connection 
with  the  constitution,  and  may  be  in  a  thou- 
sand instances  constitutionally  sacrificed.  An 
uniform  tax  is  perfectly  constitutional,  and  yet 
it  may  operate  oppressively  upon  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  The  gentlemen  are  afraid 
that  the  State  governments  will  be  abolished. 
But,  sir,  their  existence  does  not  depend  upon 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Congress  can 
no  more  abolish  the  State  governments  than 
they  can  dissolve  the  Union.  The  whole  con- 
stitution is  repugnant  to  it,  and  yet  the  gentle- 
men would  introdnce  an  additional  useless  pro- 
vision against  it.  It  is  proper  that  the  influence 
of  the  States  should  prevail  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  shall  the  individual  States  be  the  judges 
how  far?  Shall  an  unlimited  power  be  left 
them  to  determine  in  their  own  favor?  The 
gentlemen  go  into  the  extreme ;  instead  of  a 
wise  government,  they  would  form  a  fantastical 
Utopia.  But,  sir,  while  they  give  it  a  plausible, 
popular  sliape,  they  would  render  it  impracti- 
cable. Much  has  been  said  about  factions.  As 
far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  factions  in 
Congress  have  arisen  from  attachment  to  State 
prejudices.  Wo  are  attempting  by  this  consti- 
tution to  abolish  factions,  and  to  unite  all  par- 
tics  for  the  general  welfare.  That  a  man 
should  have  the  power  in  private  life  of  recall- 
ing his  agent  is  pro[>er,  because,  in  the  business 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  he  has  no  other  object 
but  to  gain  the  approbation  of  his  principal. 
Is  this  the  case  with  the  senator  ?  Is  he  sim- 
ply the  agent  of  the  State  ?  No ;  he  is  an  agent 
for  the  Union,  and  he  is  bound  to  perform  ser- 
vices necessary  to  the  good  of  the  whole, 
though  his  State  should  condemn  them. 

Sir,  in  contending  for  a  rotation,  the  gentle- 
men carry  their  zeal  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds.  I  am  convinced  that  no  government, 
founded  on  this  feeble  principle,  can  operate 
well.  I  believe  also,  that  we  shall  be  singular 
in  this  proposal.  We  have  not  felt  the  embar- 
rassments resulting  from  rotation,  that  other 
States  have ;  and  we  hardly  know  the  strength 
of  their  objections  to  it.  There  is  no  i)roba- 
bility  that  we  shall  ever  persuade  a  miyority  of 
the  States  to  agree  to  this  amendment.  The 
gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  The  amend- 
ment would  defeat  their  own  design.  AVhen  a 
man  knows  he  must  quit  his  station,  let  his 
merit  be  wh^t  it  may,  he  will  turn  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  his  own  emolument:  nay,  he 
will  feel  temptations,  which  few  other  situa- 
tions furnish,  to  perpetuate  his  power  by  un- 
constitutional usurpations.  Men  will  pursue 
their  interests.    It  is  as  easy  to  change  human 
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nature  as  to  oppose  the  stronff  cnrrent  of  the 
selfish  passioDs.  A  wise  legislator  will  gently 
divert  the  channel,  and  direct  it,  If  possible,  to 
the  public  good. 

It  has  been  observed  that  it  is  not  po89i])le 
there  should  be  in  a  State  only  two  men  quali- 
fied for  senators.  But,  sir,  the  question  is  not 
whether  tliere  may  be  no  m  >re  than  two  men,  but 
whether,  in  certain  emergencies,  you  could  find 
two  equal  to  those  whom  the  amendment  would 
discard.  Important  negotiations,  or  other  bu- 
siness to  which  they  shidl  be  most  competent, 
may  employ  them  at  the  moment  of  their  rc- 
movid.  These  things  often  hap})en.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  men  capable  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  a  nation  in  dangerous  times,  is 
much  more  serious  than  the  gentlemen  ima- 
gine. 


As  to  oormption,  sir,  admitting  in  the  Presi- 
dent a  disposition  to  oormpt,  what  are  the  in- 
struments of  bribery  ?  It  is  said,  be  will  have 
in  his  disposal  a  great  number  of  offices.  But 
how  many  offices  are  there,  for  which  a  man 
would  relinquish  the  senatorial  dignity  7  There 
may  be  some  in  the  Judicial,  and  some  in  other 
principal  departments.  But  there  are  few, 
whoso  respectability  can  in  any  measure  bal- 
ance that  of  the  office  of  senator.  Men  who 
have  been  in  the  Senate  once,  and  who  have  a 
reasonable  hope  of  a  re-election,  will  not  be 
easily  bought  by  offices.  This  reasoning  shows 
that  a  rotation  would  be  productive  of  many 
disadvantages — under  particular  circumstances 
it  might  be  extremely  inconvenient^  if  not  fa- 
tal to  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  delivered  the  following  speech, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  1788,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution which  was  brought  before  the  New  York 
Convention,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  ma- 
terially abridge  the  power  proposed  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  Congress,  relative  to  imposing  ex- 
cise and  laying  direct  taxes : 

This  is  one  of  those  subjects,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  whicli  objections  very  naturally  arise,  and 
assume  the  most  plausible  shape.  Its  address 
is  to  the  passions,  and  its  first  impressions  cre- 
ate a  prejudice,  before  oool  examinotion  has 
an  opportunity  for  exertion.  It  is  more  easy 
for  the  human  mind  to  calculate  the  evils,  than 
the  advantages  of  a  measure ;  and  vastly  more 
natural  to  ai>prchend  the  danger  than  to  see 
the  necessity  of  giving  jwwers  to  our  rulers. 
Hence,  I  may  justly  expect  that  those  who 
hear  me,  will  place  less  confidence  in  those  ar- 
guments which  oppose,  than  in  those  which  fa- 
vor their  prepossessions. 

After  all  our  doubts,  our  suspicions  and  spec- 
ulations, on  the  subject  of  government,  we 
must  return,  at  last,  to  this  important  truth — 
that  when  wo  have  fonned  a  constitution  upon 
free  principles;  when  we  have  given  a  proper 
balance  to  the  diflTerent  branches  of  administra- 
tion, and  fixed  representation  upon  pure  and 
equal  principles,  we  may,  with  safety,  furnish 
it  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  answer,  in 
the  most  ample  manner,  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment. The  great  desiderata  are  a  free  rep- 
resentation, and  mutual  checks.  AVhen  tliese 
are  obtained,  all  our  apprehensions  of  the  ex- 
tent of  powers  are  unjust  and  imaginary.  What 
then  is  the  structure  of  this  constitution  ?  One 
branch  of  the  legislature  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
people— by  the  same  people  who  ehoose  your 


State  rei^resentatives.  Its  members  are  to  hold 
their  oftice  two  years,  and  then  return  to  their 
constituents.  Here,  sir,  the  people  govern: 
here  they  act  by  their  immediate  representa- 
tives. You  have  also  a  Senate,  constituted  by 
your  State  legislatures — ^by  men  in  whom  you 
place  the  highest  confidence,  and  forming  ano- 
ther representative  branch.  Then,  again,  you 
have  an  executive  magistrate,  created  by  a  form 
of  election  which  merits  universal  admiration. 
In  the  form  of  this  government,  and  in  the 
mode  of  legislation,  you  find  all  the  checks 
which  the  greatest  politicians  and  tlie  best 
writers  have  ever  conceived.  What  more  can 
reasonable  men  desire  ?  Is  there  any  one  branch 
in  which  the  whole  legislative  and  executive 
powers  are  lodged?  No.  The  legislative  au- 
thority is  lodged  in  three  distinct  branches, 
proi)erly  balanced:  the  executive  authority  is 
divided  between  two  branches ;  and  the  judi- 
cial is  still  reserved  for  an  independent  body, 
who  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior. 
This  organization  is  so  complex,  so  skilfully 
contrived,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  aa 
impolitic  or  wicked  measure  should  pass  the 
great  scrutiny  with  success.  Now,  what  do 
gentlemen  mean  by  coming  forward  and  de- 
claiming against  this  government?  Why  do 
they  say  we  ought  to  limit  its  powers,  to  dis- 
able it,  and  to  destroy  its  capacity  of  blessing 
the  people?  Has  philosophy  suggested — has 
experience  taught,  that  such  a  government 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  society  ?  Sir,  when  you 
have  divided  and  nicely  balanced  the  depart- 
ments of  government ;  when  you  have  strongly 
connected  the  virtue  of  your  rulers  with  their 
interest;  when,  in  short,  you  have  rendered 
your  system  as  perfect  as  human  forms  can  be 
— you  must  place  confidence;  you  must  give 
power. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  aword  and 
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i0  pane:  it  b  said,  oar  liberties  are  in  danger, 
'  both  are  possessed  b  j  Congress.  Let  as  see 
rhMt  is  the  troe  meaning  of  this  maidni,  which 
as  been  so  mach  nsed,  and  so  little  nnderstood. 
i  ia,  that  yon  shall  not  place  these  powers  in 
ither  the  legislative  or  executive  singly:  nei- 
lar  one  nor  the  other  shall  have  both ;  because 
lis  would  destroy  that  divisioh  of  powers,  on 
rMch  political  liberty  is  founded,  and  would 
mush  one  body  with  all  the  means  of  tyranny. 
kifty  where  the  purse  is  lodged  in  one  branch, 
nd  the  sword  in  another,  there  can  be  no 
tnger.  All  governments  have  possessed  these 
owers :  they  would  be  monsters  without  them, 
nd  incapable  of  exertion.  What  is  y  nur  State 
oyemment?  Does  not  your  legislatuie  com- 
land  what  money  it  pleases  ?  Does  not  your 
xecutive  execute  the  laws  without  restraint  ? 
hese  distinctions  between  the  purse  and  the 
word  have  no  application  to  the  system,  but 
nly  to  its  separate  branches.  Sir,  when  we 
eason  about  the  great  interests  of  a  great  peo- 
k,  it  is  high  time  that  we  dismiss  our  preju- 
loes  and  banish  declamation. 
In  order  to  induce  us  to  consider  the  powers 
hrtti  by  this  constitution  as  dangerous — in 
rder  to  render  plausible  an  attempt  to  take 
way  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  most  important 
ower  in  government,  the  gentleman  complains 
liat  we  shall  not  have  a  true  and  safe  ropre- 
BOtation.  I  asked  him  what  a  safe  representa- 
ioa  was;,  and  he  has  given  no  satisfactory  an- 
per.  The  assembly  of  Now  York  has  been 
untioned  as  a  proper  standard;  but,  if  we 
pply  this  standard  to  the  general  government, 
or  Congress  will  become  a  mere  mob,  exposed 
>  erery  irregular  impulse,  and  subject  to  every 
raeze  of  faction.  Can  such  a  system  afford 
Korityf  Can  you  have  confidence  in  such  a 
odyf  The  idea  of  taking  the  ratio  of  repre- 
Bntetion,  in  a  small  society,  for  the  ratio  of  a 
rest  one,  is  a  &llacy  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
oaed.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what 
oint  our  representation  will  increase :  it  may 
■nr  from  one,  to  two,  three,  or  four  hundred ; 
»  depends  upon  the  progress  of  population. 
oppose  it  to  rest  at  two  hundred ;  is  not  this 
nmber  sufficient  to  secure  it  against  corrup- 
im?  Human  nature  must  be  a  much  more 
reak  and  despicable  thing  than  I  apprehend  it 
0  be,  if  two  hundred  of  our  fellow-citizens  can 
m  oorrapted  in  two  years.  But,  suppose  they 
re  oorrapted ;  can  &ey,  in  two  years,  accom- 
iliih  their  designs?  Can  they  form  a  com- 
JBation,  and  even  lay  a  foundation  for  a  system 
itjnnnjj  in  so  short  a  period  ?  It  is  far  from 
vf  intention  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  gen- 
kman;  hot  I  must,  in  this  most  interesting 
liKossion,  speak  of  thin^  as  they  are,  and  hold 
p  opinions  in  the  light  m  which  they  ought  to 
{mar:  and  I  maintain,  that  all  that  has  been 
M  of  corraptioo,  of  the  purse  and  the  sword, 
■d  of  the  danger  of  giving  powers,  is  not  sup* 
«rted  by  prineii^  or  fiiot:  that  it  is  mere 
wMage  and  idle  declamation.  The  true  prin- 
4^  of  gawmnant  ia  ihii:  make  the  system 


complete  in  its  strueture ;  give  a  perfect  pro- 
portion and  balance  to  its  parts;  and  the  powers 
you  give  it  will  never  affect  your  security'.  The 
question,  then,  of  the  division  of  powers  be- 
tween the  general  and  State  governments,  is  a 
question  of  convenience :  it  becomes  a  pruden- 
tial inquiry,  what  powers  are  proper  to  be 
reserved  to  the  latter;  and  this  immediately 
involves  another  inquiry  into  the  proper  objects 
of  the  two  governments.  This  is  the  criterion 
by  which  we  shall  determine  the  just  distribu- 
tion of  powers. 

The  great  leading  objects  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  which  revenue  is  concerned,  are 
to  maintain  domestic  peace,  and  provide  for 
the  common  defence.  In  these  are  compre- 
hended the  regulation  of  commerce,  that  is,  the 
.whole  system  of  foreign  intercourse ;  the  sup- 
port of  armies  and  navies,  and  of  the  civil 
administration.  It  .*s  useless  to  go  into  detaiL 
Every  one  knows  that  the  objects  of  the  general 
government  are  numerous,  extensive  and  im- 
portant. Every  one  must  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  giving  powers,  in  all  respects,  and 
in  every  degree,  equal  to  these  objects.  This 
principle  assented  to,  let  us  inquire  what  are 
the  objects  of  the  State  governments.  Have 
they  to  provide  against  foreign  invasion?  Have 
they  to  maintain  lleets  and  armies?  Have  they 
any  concern  in  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the 
procuring  alliances,  or  forming  treaties  of  peace? 
No.  Their  objects  are  merely  civil  and  domes- 
tic; to  support  the  legislative  establishment, 
and  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
laws.  Let  any  one  compare  the  expense  of 
8ui)porting  the  civil  list  in  a  State,  with  the 
expense  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
Union.  The  difference  is  almost  beyond  calcu- 
lation. The  experience  of  Great  Britain  will 
throw  some  light  on  this  subject.  In  that  king- 
dom, the  ordinary  expenses  of  peace  to  those 
of  war  are  as  one  to  fourteen :  but  there  they 
have  a  monarch,  with  his  splendid  court,  and 
an  enormous  civil  establishment,  with  which 
we  have  nothing  in  this  country  to  compare. 
If,  in  Great  Britain,  the  expenses  of  war  and 
peace  are  so  disproportioned,  how  wide  will  be 
their  disparity  in  the  United  States;  how  infi- 
nitely wider  between  the  general  government 
and  each  individual  State  I  Now,  sir,  where 
ought  the  great  resources  to  be  lodged?  Every 
rational  man  will  give  an  immediate  answer. 
To  what  extent  shall  these  resources  be  pos- 
sessed? Reason  says,  as  far  as  possible  exi- 
gencies can  require;  that  is,  without  limitation. 
A  constitution  cannot  set  bounds  to  a  nation's 
wants;  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  set  bounds 
to  its  resources.  Unexpected  invasions,  long 
and  ruinous  wars,  may  demand  all  the  possible 
abilities  of  the  country.  Shall  not  your  gov- 
ernment have  power  to  call  these  abilities  into 
action  ?  The  contingencies  of  society  are  not 
reducible  to  calculations.  They  cannot  be 
fixed  or  bounded,  even  in  imagination.  Will 
you  limit  the  means  of  your  defence,  when  you 
cannot  ascertain  the  force  or  extent  of  the  in- 
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vasioD  ?  Even  in  ordinarj  wars,  a  ^verniuont 
id  frequently  ublifxed  to  call  for  supplier,  to  the 
temporary  oppression  of  the  people. 

Sir,  if  we  adopt  the  idea  of  exclnsive  reve- 
nues, we  shall  Ih)  obliged  to  fix  some  distin- 
guished line,  which  neither  government  shall 
over[)ass.  The  inconveniences  of  this  measure 
must  appear  evident^,  on  the  slightest  examina- 
tion. The  resources  appropriated  to  one,  may 
diminish  or  fail,  while  those  of  the  other  may 
increuso,  beyond  the  wants  of  government. 
One  may  be  destitute  of  revenues,  while  the 
other  shall  ])ossess  an  unnecessary  abundance, 
and  the  constitution  will  bo  an  eternal  barrier 
to  a  mutual  intercourse  and  relief.  In  this 
case,  will  the  individual  States  stand  on  so 
giMKl  a  ground,  as  if  the  objects  of  taxation 
were  left  free  and  open  to  the  embrace  of  both 
the  governments?  Possibly,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce,  the  imposts  may  increase 
to  buch  a  degree,  as  to  render  direct  taxes 
unnecessary.  These  resources,  then,  as  the 
constitution  stands,  may  be  occasionally  relin- 
quished to  the  States;  but  on  the  gentleman^s 
idea  of  prescribing  exclusive  limits,  and  pre- 
cluding all  recipHK'al  communication,  this  would 
be  entirely  improper.  The  laws  of  the  Stales 
must  not  touch  tiie  a])pro])nated  resources  of 
the  United  States,  whatever  mav  be  their 
wants.  Would  it  not  be  of  more  a<lvantage  to 
the  States,  to  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
extending  to  all  the  sources  of  revenue,  than  to 
be  confined  to  such  a  small  resource,  as,  on 
calculation  of  the  objects  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, should  ai)pear  to  be  their  due  proi)or- 
tion  ?  Certainly  you  cannot  hesitate  on  this 
question.  The  gentleman^s  plan  would  have  a 
further  ill  elfeot ;  it  would  tend  to  dissolve  the 
connexion  and  correspondence  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments, to  estrange  them  from  each  other, 
and  to  de^troy  that  mutual  de])endence  which 
forms  the  essence  of  union.  Sir,  a  number  of 
arguments  have  been  advanced  by  an  honor- 
able member  from  New  York,  which,  to  every 
unclouded  mind,  must  carry  conviction.  He 
liiis  stated,  that  in  sudden  emergencies,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  borrow;  and  that  it  is  inii)ossi- 
ble  to  borrow,  unless  you  have  funds  to  pledge 
for  the  payment  of  your  debts.  Limiting  tlie 
powers  of  government  to  certain  resources,  is 
rendering  the  fund  j)recarious ;  and  obliging 
the  government  to  ask,  instead  of  empowering 
it  to  command,  is  to  destroy  all  conlidence  and 
credit.  If  the  power  of  taxing  is  restricted, 
the  c.oiLsequenc4j  is,  that  on  the  breaking  out  of 
a  war,  you  must  divert  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  debts,  to  an-*wer  innnediate 
exigencies.  Thus  you  violate  your  engage- 
ments, at  the  very  time  you  increase  the  burden 
of  them,  iiesides,  sound  policy  condemns  the 
practice  of  accumulating  debts.  A  government, 
to  act  with  energy,  should  have  the  possession 
of  all  it^  revenues  to  answer  present  pur[)oses. 
The  principle  for  which  I  contend  is  recognized, 
in  all  its  extent,  by  our  old  constitution.  Con- 
gress is  aathorized  to  raise  troops,  to  call  for 


supplies  withont  limitation,  and  to  borrow 
money  to  any  amount  It  is  true,  they  miut 
use  the  form  of  recommendations  and  reqnbi- 
tions :  but  the  States  are  bound  by  the  solemn 
ties  of  honor,  of  Justice,  of  religion,  to  comply 
without  reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  advanced  as  a 
principle,  that  no  government  but  a  despotism 
can  exist  in  a  very  extensive  country.  This  is 
a  melancholy  consideration  indeed.  If  it  were 
founded  on  truth,  we  ought  to  dismiss  the  idea 
of  a  republican  government,  even  for  the  State 
of  New  York.  This  idea  has  been  taken  from 
a  celebrated  writer,  who,  by  being  misunder- 
stood, has  been  the  occasion  of  frt>quent  falla- 
cies in  our  reasoning  on  political  subjects.  But 
the  position  has  been  misapprehended,  and  it5 
application  is  entirely  false  and  unwarrantable. 
It  relates  ojly  to  democracies,  where  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  meet  to  transact  business, 
and  where  representation  is  unknown.  Sach 
were  a  number  of  ancient  and  some  modem  in- 
dependent cities.  Men  who  read  without  At- 
tention have  taken  these  maxims  respecting  the 
extent  of  country,  and  contrary  to  their  proper 
meaning,  have  applied  them  to  republics  in 
general.  This  application  is  wrong  in  respect 
to  all  representative  governments,  but  especially 
in  relation  to  a  cimfederacy  of  States,  in  which 
the  supreme  legislature  has  only  general  pow- 
ers, and  the  civil  and  domestic  concerns  of  the 
people  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  several 
States.  This  distinction  being  kept  in  view,  all 
the  difliculty  will  vanish,  and  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  the  people  of  a  large  country  may 
be  represented  as  truly  as  those  of  a  small  one.  ^ 
An  assembly  constituted  for  general  purposes 
may  bo  fully  comi>etent  to  every  federal  regu- 
lation, without  being  too  numerous  for  deliWr- 
ate  conduct.  If  the  State  governments  were  to 
be  abolished,  the  question  would  wear  a  differ- 
ent face ;  but  this  idea  is  inadmissible.  They 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  system.  Their 
existence  must  form  a  leading  principle  in  the 
most  perfect  constitution  we  could  form.  I  in- 
sist that  it  never  can  be  the  interest  or  desire 
of  the  national  legislature  to  destroy  the  State 
governments.  It  can  derive  no  advantage 
from  such  an  event;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  lose  an  indispensable  support,  a  necessary 
aid  in  executing  the  laws  and  conveying  the 
intluence  of  government  to  the  doors  of  the  * 
]>eople.  The  Union  is  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  State  governments  for  its  chief  magistrate 
and  for  its  Senate.  The  blow  aimed  at  the 
members  must  give  a  fatal  wound  to  the  head, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  States  must  be  at 
once  a  pi^litical  suicide.  Can  the  national  gov- 
ernment be  guilty  of  this  madness?  What  in- 
ducements, what  temptations  can  they  have  ft 
AVill  they  attach  new  honors  to  their  station — 
will  they  increase  the  national  atrength — will 
they  multiply  the  national  resources — ^will  they 
make  themselves  more  respectable  in  the  view 
of  foreign  nations  or  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
by  robbing  the  States  of  their  constitutional 
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privileges?  Bat  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  a 
political  frenzj  should  seize  the  govemment; 
■oppose  they  shonld  make  the  attempt;  cer- 
taim J,  sir,  it  would  be  for  ever  impracticable. 
This  has  been  safficiently  demonstrated  by  rea- 
son and  experience.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  members  of  republics  have  been  and  ever 
will  be  stronger  than  the  head.  Let  ns  attend 
to  one  generid  historical  example.  In  the  an- 
cient feudal  governments  of  Europe  there  were, 
in  the  first  place,  a  monarch;  subordinate  to 
him,  a  body  of  nobles ;  and  subject  to  these, 
the  vassals,  or  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
The  auti^ority  of  the  kings  was  limited,  and 
that  of  the  barons  considerably  independent. 
A  great  part  of  the  early  wars  in  Europe  were 
contests  between  the  king  and  his  nobility.  In 
these  contests  the  latter  possessed  many  aid  van- 
tages derived  from  their  influence  and  the  im- 
mediate command  they  had  over  the  people, 
and  they  generally  prevailed.  The  history  of 
the  feudal  wars  exhibits  little  more  than  a  se- 
riea  of  successful  encroachments  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  monarchy.  Here,  sir,  is  one  great 
proof  of  the  superiority  which  the  members  in 
umited  governments  possess  over  their  head. 
As  long  as  the  barons  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  attachment  of  the  people,  they  had  the 
strength  of  the  country  on  their  side,  and  were 
irresistible.  I  may  be  told  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  barons  were  overcome ;  but  how 
did  this  happen?  Sir,  they  took  advantage 
of  the  depression  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
the  estabUshment  of  their  own  power,  to  op- 
press and  tyrannize  over  their  vassals.  As 
commerce  enlarged,  and  as  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion increased,  uie  people  began  to  feel  their 
own  weight  and  consequence ;  they  grew  tired 
of  their  oppressions,  united  their  strength  with 
that  of  the  prince,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
aristocracy.  These  very  instances  prove  what 
I  contend  for.  They  prove  that  in  whatever 
direction  the  popular  weight  leans,  the  current 
of  power  will  ffow ;  wherever  the  popular  at- 
tachments lie,  there  will  rest  the  political  supe- 
riority. Sir,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  State 
governments  will  become  the  oppressors  of  the 
people?  Will  they  forfeit  their  affections? 
WiU  tiiey  combine  to  destroy  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow  citizens  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  involving  themselves  in  ruin  ?  God 
forbid!  The  idea,  sir,  is  shocking!  It  out- 
rages every  feeling  of  humanity  and  every  dic- 
tate of  common  sense  ? 

There  are  certain  social  principles  in  human 
nature,  from  which  we  may  draw  the  most 
solid  conclusions,  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  individaals  and  of  communities.  Wo  love 
oor  fiunilies  more  than  our  neighbors ;  we  love 
our  nei^bors  more  than  our  countrymen  in 
aeneral.  The  hnman  aiSections,  like  tiie  solar 
heat^  loee  their  intensity  as  they  depart  from 
the  centre,  and  become  languid  in  proportion 
to  the  fl^qMnaion  of  the  circle  on  which  they 
act  On  these  nrindplea  the  attachment  of  the 
indifldiial  will  pe  firrt  and  for  ever  secured  by 


the  State  governments ;  they  will  be  a  mutual 

Srotection  and  support.  Another  source  of  in- 
uence  which  has  already  been  pointed  out  is 
the  various  official  connections  m  the  States. 
Gentlemen  endeavor  to  evade  the  force  of  this 
by  saying  that  these  offices  will  be  insignificant. 
This  is  by  no  means  true.  The  State  officers 
will  ever  be  important,  because  they  are  neces- 
sary and  useful.  Their  powers  are  such  as  are 
extremely  interesting  to  the  people;  such  as 
affect  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  life. 
What  is  more  important  tha^  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  execution  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  laws  ?  Can  the  State  governments 
become  insignificant  while  they  have  the  power 
of  reusing  money  independently  and  without 
control  ?  If  they  are  really  useful,  if  they  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  essential  interests  of 
the  people,  they  must  have  their  confidence 
and  support.  The  States  can  never  lose  their 
powers  till  the  whole  people  of  America  are 
robbed  of  their  liberties.  These  must  go  to- 
gether ;  they  must  support  each  other  or  meet 
one  common  fate.  On  the  centlemen*s  princi- 
ple, we  may  safely  trust  the  State  governments, 
though  we  have  no  means  of  resisting  them ; 
but  we  cannot  confide  in  the  national  govern- 
ment, though  we  have  an  effectual  constitu- 
tional guard  against  every  encroachment.  This 
is  the  essence  of  their  argument,  and  it  is  false 
and  fallacious  beyond  conception. 

With  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
governments,  I  shall  certainly  admit  that  the. 
constitution  ought  to  be  so  formed  as  not  to 
prevent  the  States  from  providing  for  their 
own  existence;  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  so 
formed,  and  that  their  power  of  providing  for 
themselves  is  sufficiently  established.  This  is 
conceded  by  one  gentleman,  and  in  the  next 
breath  the  concession  is  retracted.  He  says 
Congress  have  but  one  exclusive  right  in  taxa- 
tion— that  of  duties  on  imports ;  certainly,  then, 
their  other  powers  are  only  concurrent.  But 
to  take  off  tlie  force  of  this  obvious  conclusion, 
he  immediately  says  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  supremo,'  and  that  where  there  is 
one  supreme  there  cannot  be  a  concurrent  au- 
thority; and  further,  that  where  the  laws  of 
the  Union  are  supreme,  those  of  the  States 
must  be  subordinate,  because  there  cannot  be 
two  supremes.  This  is  curious  sophistry.  That 
two  supreme  powers  cannot  act  togetlier  is 
false.  They  are  inconsistent  only  when  they 
are  aimed  at  each  other,  or  at  one  indivisible 
object.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  su- 
preme as  to  all  their  proper  constitutional  ob- 
jects; the  laws  of  the  States  are  supreme  in 
the  same  way.  These  supreme  laws  may  act 
on  different  objects  without  clashing,  or  they 
may  operate  on  different  parts  of  the  same 
common  object  with  perfect  harmony.  Sup- 
pose both  governments  should  lay  a  tax  of  a 
penny  on  a  certain  article ;  has  not  each  an  in- 
dependent and  uncontrollable  power  to  collect 
its  own  tax?  The  meaning  of  the  maxim, 
there  cannot  be  two  supremes,  is  simply  this : 
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two  }>owers  cannot  be  supreme  oyer  each  other. 
This  meaning  in  entirely  perverted  by  the  gen- 
tlemen, lint,  it  is  said,  disputes  between  ool- 
lectors  are  to  be  referred  to  the  federal  conrts. 
This  is  af^ain  wandering  in  the  field  of  conjec- 
ture. Hut  suppose  the  fact  certain ;  is  it  not 
to  be  presumed  that  tlicj  will  express  the  true 
meaning  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws? 
Will  they  not  be  bound  to  consider  ths  concur- 
rent jurisdiction — to  declare  that  both  the  taxes 
shall  have  etiual  operation — that  both  the  pow- 
ers, in  that  respect^  are  sovereign  and  co-exten- 
sive? If  they  transgress  their  duty  we  are  to 
hope  that  they  will  be  punished.  Sir,  we  can 
reason  from  probabilities  alone.  When  we 
leave  common  sense  and  give  ourselves  up  to 
conjecture,  there  can  be  no  certainty,  no  secu- 
rity in  our  reasonings. 


I  imagine  I  have  stated  to  the  committee 
abundant  reasons  to  prove  the  entire  safety  of 
the  State  governments  and  of  the  people.  I 
would  go  into  a  more  minute  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  and 
the  operation  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  reve- 
nue, but  at  present  I  feel  too  much  indisposed 
to  proceed.  I  shall,  with  the  leave  of  the  com- 
mittee, improve  another  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing to  them  more  fully  my  ideas  on  this 
point.  I  wish  the  committee  to  remember  that 
the  constitution  under  examination  is  framed 
upon  truly  republican  principles,  and  that,  as 
it  is  expressly  designed  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon protection  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  it  must  be  utterly  repugnant  to 
this  constitution  to  subvert  the  State  govern* 
ments  or  oppress  the  people. 
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This  speech  in  the  celebrated  cause  of  the 
People  against  Earry  Croswell,  on  an  indict- 
ment for  libel  on  Thomas  Jefferson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  delivered  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
*  the  year  1804,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  the  de- 
fendant, on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.* 

Mat  it  please  the  Court  :  In  rising  to  ad- 
dress your  honors  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  day, 
and  after  your  attention  has  been  so  much  fa- 
tigued, and  the  cause  has  been  so  ably  handled, 
I  may  say,  so  exhausted,  I  feel  a  degree  of  em- 
barra'isment  wliich  it  is  with  difficulty  I  can 
surmount.  I  fear  lest  it  should  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  interest  the  attention  of  the  court  on 
the  subject  on  which  I  have  to  speak.  Never- 
theless, I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  of  which  I 
cannot  acquit  myself,  but  by  its  execution.  I 
have,  however,  this  consolation,  that,  though  I 
may  fail  in  the  attempt,  I  shall  be  justified  by 
the  importance  of  the  question.  I  feel  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  magnitude ;  of  the  highest  im- 
portance viewed  in  every  light.  First,  as  it  re- 
gards the  character  of  the  head  of  our  nation ; 
for,  if  indeed  the  truth  can  be  given  in  e^^- 
dencc,  and  that  truth  can,  as  stated  in  the  in- 
dictment, be  established,  it  will  be  a  serious 
truth,  the  effect  of  which  it  will  be  impossible 
to  foresee.  It  is  imf>ortant  also  as  it  regards 
the  boundaries  of  power  between  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  our  constitutional  tribunals,  to 
which  we  are,  for  the  law  and  the  fact,  to  re- 
sort—-our  judges  and  our  juries.  It  is  impor- 
tant, as  it  regards  settling  the  right  principle* 
that  may  be  applied  to  the  case,  in  giving  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other  the  authority  des- 

*  8«6  not*  at  page  90fi. 


tined  to  it  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  law. 
It  is  important  on  account  of  the  influence  it 
must  have  on  the  rights  of  our  citizens.  View- 
ing it,  therefore,  in  these  lights,  I  hope  I  shall, 
in  the  arduous  attempt,  be  supported  by  its  im- 
portance, and  if  any  doubt  hangs  on  the  mind 
of  the  courts  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  able  to  satisfy 
them  that  a  new  trial  ought  to  be  had. 

The  question  branches  itself  into  two  divi- 
sions. The  first  as  to  the  truth — whether,  un- 
der a  general  issue  of  not  guilty,  it  ought  to 
be  given  in  evidence.  The  other,  as  to  the 
power  of  the  court — whether  it  has  a  right,  ex- 
clusively, over  the  intent,  or  whether  that  and 
the  law  do  not  constitute  one  complicated  fact, 
for  the  cognizance  of  the  jury,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  judge.  The  last,  I  trust,  can  be 
made  to  appear,  on  the  principles  of  our  juris- 
prudence, as  plainly  as  it  is  possible  to  evince 
any  thing  to  a  court ;  and  that  in  fact,  there 
are  no  precedents  which  embrace  the  doctrines 
of  the  other  side,  or  rather  that  they  are  so  di- 
verse and  contrarient  that  nothing  can  arise 
from  them  to  make  an  application  to  this  case. 

Afler  the.se  preliminary  observations,  and 
before  I  advance  to  the  full  discussion  of  this 
question,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  accuracy  of  investigation,  a  little  to  define 
what  this  liberty  of  the  press  is,  for  which  we 
contend,  and  which  the  present  doctrines  of 
those  opposed  to  us,  are,  in  our  opinions,  calcu- 
lated to  destroy. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  consists,  in  my  idea, 
in  publishing  the  truth,  fi'om  good  motives  and 
for  justifiable  ends,  though  it  reflect  on  ffovem- 
ment,  on  magistrates,  or  individuals.  If  it  be 
not  dlowed,  it  excludes  the  privilege  of  can- 
vassing men,  and  our  rulers.  It  is  in  vain  to 
say,  you  may  canvass  measures.  This  is  im- 
possible without  the  rig^t  of  looldng  to  men. 
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To  say  that  meaBnrei  can  be  disoiused,  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  bearing  on  those  who 
are  the  anthora  of  those  measures,  cannot  be 
done.  The  very  end  and  reason  of  discussion 
wonld  be  destroyed.  Of  what  consequence  to 
^ow  its  object  t  Why  is  it  to  be  thns  demon- 
strated, if  not  to  show,  too,  who  is  the  anthort 
It  is  essential  to  say,  not  only  that  the  measure 
is  bad  and  deleterious,  but  to  hold  up  to  the 
people  who  is  the  author,  that,  in  this  our  free 
and  elective  goyemment,  he  may  be  removed 
from  the  seat  of  power.  If  this  be  not  to  be 
done,  then  in  vain  will  the  voice  of  the  people 
be  nused  against  the  inroads  of  tyranny.  For, 
let  a  partybut  get  into  power,  they  may  go  on 
from  step  to  step,  and,  in  spite  of  canvassing 
their  measures,  fix  themselves  firmly  in  their 
seats,  especially  as  they  are  never  to  be  re- 
proached for  what  they  have  done.  This  ab- 
stract mode,  in  practice  can  never  be  carried 
into  effect.  But,  if  under  the  qualifications  I 
have  mentioned,  the  power  be  allowed,  the  lib- 
erty, for  which  I  contend,  will  operate  as  a 
salutary  check.  In  speaking  thus  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  I  do  not  say  there  ought  to 
be  an  unbricUed  license ;  or  that  the  characters 
of  men  who  are  good,  will  naturally  tend  eter- 
nally to  support  themselves.  I  do  not  stand 
here  to  say  that  no  shackles  are  to  be  laid  on 
this  license. 

I  consider  this  spirit  of  abuse  and  calumny 
as  the  pest  of  society.  I  know  the  best  of  men 
are  not  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  slander. 
Though  it  pleased  God  to  bless  us  with  the  first 
of  characters,  and  though  it  has  pleased  God  to 
take  him  fr*om  us,  and  this  band  of  calumnia- 
tors, I  say,  that  falsehood  eternally  repeated 
would  have  affected  even  his  name.  Drops  of 
water,  in  long  and  continued  succession,  will 
wear  out  adamant  This,  therefore,  cannot  be 
endured.  It  would  be  to  put  the  best  and  the 
worst  on  the  same  level. 

I  contend  for  the  liberty  of  publishing  truth, 
with  good  motives  and  for  Justifiable  ends,  even 
thou^  it  reflect  on  government,  magistrates  or 
private  persons.  I  contend  for  it  under  the  re- 
straint of  our  tribunals.  When  this  is  exceed- 
ed, let  them  interpose  and  punish.  From  this 
wUl  follow  none  of  those  consequences  so  ably 
depicted.  When,  however,  we  do  look  at  con- 
seqnencefl,  let  me  ask  whether  it  is  right  that  a 
permanent  body  of  men,  appointed  by  the  ex- 
ecatiTe^  and,  in  some  degree,  always  connected 
with  it|  should  exclusively  have  the  power  of 
deoidiog  on  what  shall  constitute  a  libel  on  our 
lien,  or  that  they  shall  share  it,  united  with  a 
lang^nble  body  of  men,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
e!  Let  onr  juries  still  be  selected,  as  they 
now  are,  by  lo£  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
ererj  permanent  body  of  men  is,  more  or  less, 
liable  to  be  inflnenoea  by  the  spirit  of  the  exist- 
ing adminiatratioa;  thi^  such  a  body  may  be 
lidile  to  oomptlon,  pnd  that  they  may  be  in- 
dinad  to  lean  over  towards  party  modes.  No 
man  can  think  mwe  hi^j^  of  our  Judges,  and 
I  maj  i^  petaonallj  ao  of  those  who  now  pre- 


side, than  myself;  but  I  must  forget  what  hu- 
man nature  is,  and  what  her  history  has  taught 
us,  that  permanent  bodies  may  be  so  corrupted,  ^ 
before  I  can  venture  to  assert  that  it  cannot  be. 
As  then  it  may  be,  I  do  not  think  it  safe  thus 
to  compromit  our  independence.  For  though, 
as  individuals,  they  may  be  interested  in  the 
general  welfare,  yet,  if  once  they  enter  into  the 
views  of  government,  their  power  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  engine  of  oppression.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  that  allowing  them  this  exclusive 
right  to  declare  the  law,  on  what  the  jury  has 
found,  can  work  no  ill ;  for,  by  this  privilege, 
they  can  assume  and  modify  the  fact,  so  as  to 
make  the  most  innocent  publication  libellous. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  security  to  say,  that  this 
exclusive  power  will  but  follow  the  law.  It  - 
must  be  with  the  jury  to  decide  on  the  intent; 
they  must  in  certain  cases  be  permitted  to  Judge 
of  the  law,  and  pronounce  on  the  combined 
matter  of  law  and  of  fact  Passages  have  been 
adduced  from  Lord  Mansfield^s  declarations  to 
show  that  Judges  cannot  be  under  the  influence 
of  an  administration.  Yet  still  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  own  experience,  to  say  that  they 
could  not  I  do  not  think  that  even  as  to  our 
own  country  it  may  not  be.  There  are  always 
motives  and  reasons  that  may  be  held  up.  It 
is  therefore  still  more  necessary,  here,  to  min- 
gle this  power,  than  in  England.  Tlie  |>erson 
who  appoints  there,  is  hereditary.  That  per- 
son cannot  alone  attack  the  judiciary ;  he  mast 
be  united  with  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and 
of  Commons,  in  assailing  the  judges.  But, 
with  us,  it  is  the  vibration  of  party.  As  one 
side  or  the  other  prevails,  so  of  that  class  and 
temperament  will  be  the  iudges  of  their  nomi- 
nation. Ask  any  man,  however  ignorant  of 
principles  of  government,  who  constitute  the 
judicial  ?  he  will  tell  you  the  favorites  of  those 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  According  then  to  the 
theory  of  this,  our  free  government,  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  judges  is  not  so  well  secured 
as  in  England,  n  e  have  here  reasons  for  ap- 
prehension not  applicable  to  them.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  be  now  influenced  by  the  pre- 
ference to  one  side  or  the  other.  But  of  which 
side  soever  a  man  may  be,  it  interests  all,  to 
have  the  question  settled,  and  to  uphold  the 
power  of  the  jury,  consistently  however  with 
liberty,  and  also  with  legal  and  judicial  prin- 
ples,  fairly  and  rightly  understood.  None  of 
these  impair  that  for  which  we  contend — the 
right  of  publishing  the  truth,  from  good  mo- 
tives and  justifiable  ends,  though  it  reflect  on 
government,  on  magistrates,  or  individuald.* 

*  The  Indictment  In  thU  case  charged  that  Harry  Groe- 
well,  late  <^tlie  dtj  of  Hudson,  In  the  coantj  of  Columbia, 
New  York,  printer,  being  a  mallcloua  and  seditious  man,  of 
a  depfsved  mind,  and  wicked  and  diabolical  disposition ;  and 
also  deoeitftiUj,  wickedly,  and  maliclouBly  devising,  con- 
trlTlng,  and  intending  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  United  States  <^  America,  to  detract  from,  scandalize, 
tradaoa,  rilify,  and  to  represent  him,  the  said  Thomas  JeC- 
Ibnon,  M  nnworth  J  of  the  ooniidenoe,  reqieet,  and  attMh- 
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Some  obfiervations  have,  however,  been  mode  well-deserved  eulogy,  says  that  he  has  never 

in  opposition  to  thetie  principles.     It  is  said,  yet  been  able  to  form  a  satisfactory  definition, 

that  as  no  man  rises  at  once  high  into  office,  All  e<«ayB  made  towards  it,  are  neither  accn- 

every  opportunity  of  canvassing  his  qualities  rate  nor  satisfactory ;  yet,  such  as  they  are,  I 

and  quatitications  is  afforded,  without  recourse  shall  cite  them  and  animadvert, 

to  the  ])ress;  that  his  first  election  ought  to  Blackstone  and  Hawkins  declare  that  it  is 

stamp  the  seal  of  merit  on  his  name.     This,  any  malicious  defamation,  with  an  intent  to 

however,  is  to  forget  how  often  the  hypocrite  blacken  the  reputation  of  any  one,   dead  or 

goes  from  stage  to  stage  of  public  fame,  under  alive. 

false  array,  and  how  often,  when  men  attain  The  criminal  quality  is  its  maliciousness, 
the  last  object  of  their  wishes,  they  change  The  next  ingredient  is,  that  it  shall  have  an 
from  that  which  they  seemed  to  be ;  that  men,  intent  to  defame.  I  ask,  then,  if  the  intent  be 
the  most  zealous  roverers  of  the  people's  rights,  not  the  very  essence  of  the  crime?  It  is  ad- 
have,  when  placed  on  the  highest  seat  of  pow-  niittod  that  the  word  falsity,  when  the  pro- 
er,  become  their  most  deadly  oppressors.  It  ceodings  are  on  the  statute,  must  be  provea  to 
becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  observe  the  the  jury,  because  it  makes  the  offence.  Why 
actual  conduct  of  those  who  are  tlius  raised  not  then  the  malice,  when,  to  constitute  the 
up.  crime,  it  must  necessarily  be  implied?    In  rea- 

I  have  already  shown,  that  though  libelling  son  there  can  be  no  difference, 
shall  continue  to  be  a  crime,  it  ought  to  be  so  A  libel  is,  then,  a  complicated  matter  of  fact 
only  when  under  a  restraint,  iu  which  the  court  and  law,  with  certain  things  and  circumstances 
and  t lie  jury  shall  co-oiKirate.  What  is  a  libel  to  give  them  a  character.  If  so,  then  the 
that  it  should  be  otherwise?  Why  take  it  out  malice  is  to  be  proved.  The  tendency  to  pro- 
of the  rule  that  allows,  in  all  criminal  cases,  vukc  is  its  constituent.  Must  it  not  be  shown 
when  the  Issue  is  general,  the  jury  to  deter-  how  and  in  what  manner?  If  this  is  not  to  be 
mine  on  the  whole?  What  is  then  a  libel  to  tl-e  case,  must  every  one  who  does  not  panegy- 
induce  this?  That  great  and  venerable  man,  rize  be  said  to  be  a  libeller?  Unless  the  court 
Lord  Cambden,  already  cited  with  so  much  are  disposed  to  go  that  extreme  length,  it  is 

necessary  that  the  malice  and  intent  must  be 

proved.     To  this,  it  is  certain  the  definition  of 

ment  of  the  people  of  the  iaid  United  8utet,«nd  to  ftlien«t«  Lord  Coke  may,  in  some  degree,  be  opposed. 

and  withdraw  from  the  said  Thomas  Jeiferson,  Esq.,  PresI-  Uq  d^es  secm  tO  superadd   "  the  breach  of  the 

dent  as  aforesaid,  the  oixMUenco,  fidelity,  and  aiioffianco  of  peace."    Lord  Coke,  however,  does  not  give 

the  citizens  of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  and  ahm  of  the  said  th'm  na  n  BT.^^nJfi^  .li^finitinn  .    «n,1  ^rr^rx  ih^,,  fha 


this  as  a  specific  definition ;  and  even  then  the 


grace,  not  only  with  the  people  of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  Jl^^StlOn  IS  not  On   the  brcakmg  of  the   pCSCe, 

and  the  said  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  also  ^"^  depends  on  time,   manner    and    circnm- 

wlth  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  other  nations;  and  for  that  stances,  whlch  must  ever  \>e  questions  of  fsct 

purpose  the  said  Harry  Croswell  did,  on  the  ninth  of  Septem-  ^^^   .1"^^    dotenninatiou.       I    do    not    advOCSte 

ber,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1802,  with  force  and  arms,  at  breaking    the    peace  :    observations    may  be 

the  said  city  of  Hudson,  in  the  said  county  of  Columbia,  made  on   public  men,   which  are    Calculated 

wickedly,  maliciously,  and  seditiously  print  and  publish,  and  merely  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  commu- 

causo  and  procure  to  be  printed  and  published,  a  certain  nity   tO   them  ;    tO    make    the    people    ezcrcise 

■candaious,  mallclou^  and  seditious  libel.  In  a  certain  paper  their  own  functions,  which  may  have  no  ten- 
or publication  entitled  The  Wa*p ;  containing  therein,  dency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  only  to  in- 
among  other  things,  certain  8can<iaious,  malicious,  inflam-  spccticm.     For  surely  a  man  may  go  far  in  the 

matory,  and  seilitlous  matters  of  and  concerning  the  said  way  of  reflecting  on  public  characters,  without 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  then  and  yet  being  President  of  the  the  least  design  of  exciting   tumnlt.      He  may 

United  SUtes  of  America;  that  U  to  say,  In  one  part  thereof  only  have   it  in  view,   tO   rOUSe   the  nation  tO 

according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  that  is  to  say  vigilance  and  a  due  excrtion  of  their  right  to 

Jefferson  (the  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq,  meaning)  paid  f^X^Q^i^Q  their  nilers.      This,  then,  being  a  mere 

Calender  (meaning  one  James  Thompson  Callender)  for  ^^^ter   of  opinion,  cau    it  be  not  a  matter  for 

calling  Wash  ngt^n  (meaning  Oeor^^^^  them   to  juJge   of,  tO  whom   it  is   addressed! 

^rt^l  tlr °  .  f      T  f  r    ^' '      T  ';f  The  court^  to  be  sire,  may,  like  a  jury,  and  in 

ber,  and  a  perjurer ;    for    calling  Adams,  meaning  John  ^  ..i    ^i.  i.        •'?,       i        T      "  j 

Adami,  Esq.,  Ute  President  of  the  United  States,  a  hoary.  ^Ommon  With  them,  have  the  legal   power  and 

headed  incendiary,  and  for  most  grossly  Pandering  the  pri.  I^^/^^  discernment  tO  determine  on  this;  yet 

vate  characters  of  men  who  he  (meaning  the  said  Thomas  ^*  ^^^  °^*  ^^^^  ^"^  ®^  the  wnting,  but  by  sd- 

Jefferson)  well  knew  to  be  virtuous,  to  the  great  scandal  and  verting    to    the    State    of   things    and    Circum- 

Infltmy  of  the  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  in  contempt  of  Stances.     It,  therefore,  answers  DO  pnrpose  tO 

the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  open  vioUUon  of  8^7  i^  ^^  *  tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

the  laws  of  the  laid  SUte,  to  the  eril  example  of  aU  others         Lord    I^OUghborough,    in     the    Pari.    ChrOD. 

In  like  case  offending,  and  against  the  peace  of  the  people  of  644,    657,   instances   that   passages    from   holy 

th«  Bute  of  New  York,  and  their  dignity.  writ  may  be  tomed  into  libela. 
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Lord  Thnrlow  •dmits  that  this  may  happen, 
and  that  time  and  circumstances  may  enter 
into  the  qneation.  He,  it  is  true,  sanctioned 
the  doctrines  of  onr  opponents,  bnt  allowed 
time  and  cironmstances  to  he  ingredients ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  though  these  are  extrinsic  to  the 
record,  was  of  opimon  for  the  old  law.  Lord 
Thnrlow  says,  however,  that  it  might  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  bare  libel.  Litimating  here, 
that  it  may  be  even  treason;  and  is  it  not, 
then,  to  confess  that  intent  is  a  matter  of  fact? 
If  so,  who,  or  where  shall  be  the  fomm  bnt  the 
jnryf 

My  definition  of  a  libel  is,  and  I  give  it  with 
all  diffidence  after  the  words  of  Lord  Cambden, 
my  definition,  then,  is  this :  I  wonld  call  it  a 
slanderons  or  ridicolons  writing,  picture  or 
sign,  with  a  malicious  or  mischievous  design 
or  intent,  towards  government,  magistrates,  or 
individuals.  K  this  definition  does  not  em- 
brace all  that  may  be  so  called,  does  it  not 
cover  enough  for  every  beneficial  purpose  of 
justice  t  If  it  have  a  good  intent,  it  ought  not 
to  be  a  libel,  for  it  then  is  an  innocent  transac- 
tion ;  and  it  ought  to  have  this  intent,  against 
which  the  jury  have,  in  their  discretion,  to 
pronounce.  It  shows  itself  to  us  as  a  sentence 
of  (act.  Grime  is  a  matter  of  fact  by  the  code 
*  of  our  jurisprudence.  In  my  opinion,  every 
specific  case  is  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  law 
gives  the  definition.  It  is  some  act  in  violation 
of  law.  When  we  come  to  investigate,  every 
crime  includes  an  intent.  Murder  consists  in 
killing  a  man  with  malice  prepense.  Manslaugh- 
ter, in  doing  it  without  malice,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  an  impulse  of  passion.  Killing  may 
even  be  justifiable,  if  not  praiseworthy,  as  in 
defence  of  chastity  about  to  be  violated.  In 
these  cases  the  crime  is  defined,  and  the  intent 
is  always  the  necessary  ingredient.  The  crime 
is  matter  of  law,  as  far  as  definition  is  concern- 
ed; fact,  as  far  a^  we  are  to  determine  its  ex- 
istence. 

Bat  it  is  said  the  jud^  have  the  right,  on 
this  fact,  to  infer  the  cnminaJ  intent,  that  be- 
ing matter  of  law.  This  is  true ;  but  what  do 
we  mean  by  these  words,  unless  the  act  de- 
pendent on,  and  united  with  its  accessaries, 
soch  as  the  law  has  defined,  and  which  when 
proved,  coostitate  the  crime  ?  But  whether  the 
jury  are  to  find  it  so,  with  all  its  qualities,  is 
said  to  be  a  question ;  no  act,  separate  from  cir- 
comstaneea,  can  be  criminal,  for  without  these 
qualities  it  is  not  a  crime.  Thus,  as  I  have  be- 
fore inataneed,  murder  is  characterized  by  being 
with  malice  prepense ;  manslaughter,  by  being 
^  involontary;  justifiable  homicide,  by  having 
sooie  excuse.  Killing^  therefore,  is  not  a 
crime ;  bat  it  becomes  so  in  consequence  of  the 
drcamsUncea  annexed.  In  cases  that  are,  in 
the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  exceptions  to 
the  explanations  I  have  given,  the  law  contem- 
plates the  intent  In  duelling,  the  malice  is 
sof^iosed,  from  the  deliberate  acts  of  refiect- 
ing,  sendinff  a  ehallenge,  and  appointing  the 
time  and  place  of  meting.     Here,  it  is  tme^ 


the  law  implies  the  intent;  bnt  then  let  it  be 
remembered  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  its 
having  previously  defined  the  act^  and  forbid- 
den its  commission.  This  too  is  on  the  princi- 
ple of  natural  justice,  that  no  man  shall  be 
the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs,  especially  by  a 
deed,  alike  interdicted  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
of  man.  That,  therefore,  the  intent  shall  in 
this  case  constitute  the  crime,  is  because  the 
law  has  declared  it  shall  be  so.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  separate  a  crime  from  the  intent  I  call 
on  those  opposed  to  us  to  say  what  is  a  libeL 
To  be  sure  they  have  told  us  that  it  is  any  scan- 
dalous publication,  &c.  which  has  a  tendency 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
broad  definition,  which  must,  for  the  purposes 
of  safety,  bo  reduced  to  a  positive  fac^  with  a 
criminal  intent.  In  this  there  is  no  violation 
of  law ;  it  is  a  settled  maxim,  that  men*  facit 
reum;  non  reus,  nisi  sit  mens  rea.  When  a 
man  breaks  into  a  house  it  is  the  intent  that 
makes  him  a  felon.  It  must  be  proved  to  the 
jury  that  it  was  his  intention  to  steal:  they  are 
the  judges  of  whether  the  intent  was  such,  or 
whether  it  was  innocent  Then  so,  I  say, 
should  it  be  here ;  let  the  jury  determine,  as 
they  have  the  right  to  do,  in  all  other  cases,  on 
the  complicated  circumstances  of  fact  and  in- 
tent. It  may,  as  a  general  and  universal  ruleu 
be  asserted  that  the  intention  is  never  excluded 
in  the  consideration  of  the  crime.  The  only 
case  resorted  to,  and  which  is  relied  on  by  the 
opposite  side,  (for  all  the  others  are  built  upon 
it,)  to  show  a  contrary  doctrine,  was  a  star- 
chamber  decision.  To  prove  how  plainly  the 
intent  goes  to  the  constituting  the  crime  of  li- 
bel, the  authority  cited  by  the  counsel  associ- 
ated with  me,  is  fully  in  point  In  that| 
the  letter  written  to  the  father,  though  (as  far 
as  words  were  concerned)  perfectly  a  libel,  yet 
having  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  refor- 
mation, and  not  with  an  intent  to  ii\jure,  was 
held  not  to  amount  to  a  libel.  Suppose  per- 
sons were  suspected  of  forging  public  papers, 
and  this  communicated  by  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  a  good  design ;  still,  if  the 
doctrines  contended  for  were  to  prevail,  it 
would  be  libellous  and  punishable,  though  the 

Earty  not  only  did  it  with  the  best  of  motives, 
ut  actually  saved  the  State.  In  madness  and 
idiocy,  crimes  may  be  perpetrated;  nay,  the 
same  malicious  intent  may  exist,  but  the  crime 
does  not  These  things  tend  to  show  that  the 
criminality  of  an  act  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  law 
combined,  and  on  which  it  cannot  belong  to 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  de- 
cide the  intent ;  for  the  question  is  for  ever  a 
question  of  fact 

The  criminal  intent,  says  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
the  dean  of  St  Asaph^s  case,  is  what  makes  the 
crime. 

Here  that  truly  great  man — for  great  he  was, 
and  no  one  more  really  estimates  him  than  I 
do,  yet  he  might  have  some  biases  on  his  mind 
not  extremely  favorable  to  liberty — ^hero,  then, 
he  aeems  to  favor  the  doctrine  contended  for; 
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but  he  will  be  found  to  be  at  times  contradic- 
tory, nay,  even  oppotied  to  LiniiH.']f.  '*  A  crim- 
inal intent  in  doing  a  tiling  in  itself  criminuK 
without  a  lawful  excuse,  is  an  inference  of  law/^ 
How  can  that  be  in  itself  criminal  which  ad- 
mits of  a  lawful  excuse?  Homicide  is  not  in 
itself  a  crime,  therefore  it  is  not  correct  to  siiv 
a  criminal  intent  can  be  inferred,  because  a 
lawful  excuse  may  be  set  up.  A  ttiiiig  caniKit 
be  criminal  which  has  a  lawful  excuse,  but  as 
it  may  have  a  certain  quality  which  constitutes 
the  crime.  To  be  sure,  you  may  go  on  to  say 
that  where  the  intent  bestows  the  character  of 
criminality  on  an  act  inditterent,  then  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  not  where  the  aet  is  had  in 
itself.  But  this  is  begging  the  question.  We 
contend  that  no  act  is  criminal,  abstracted  and 
divested  of  its  intent.  Trespass  is  not  in  itself 
innocent.  No  man  lias  a  right  to  enter  anot  ti- 
er's land  or  house.  Yet  it  becomes  in  this  lat- 
ter case  felony  only  in  one  i>oint  of  view,  and 
whether  it  shall  be  holden  in  that  point  is  a 
subject  of  jury  detennination.  Supjiose  a  man 
shimld  enter  the  apartments  of  the  king;  this 
in  itself,  is  harmless,  but  if  he  do  it  with  an  in- 
tent to  assassinate,  it  is  treason.  To  whom 
must  this  be  made  to  ap]>ear  in  order  to  induce 
conviction  ?  to  tlie  jury.  Jx't  it  rather  be  said 
that  crime  deiK'nds  on  intent,  and  intent  is  one 
parcel  of  the  fact.  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  Ik? 
shown  that  there  is  some  specific  character  of 
libel  that  will  apply  in  all  cases,  intent,  tenden- 
cy, and  quality  must  all  be  matters  of  fact  for  a 
jury.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  which  can 
belilK-1,  independent  of  circumstance»;  notliing 
which  can  be  so  caUchI  in  o]>position  to  time 
and  circumstances.  Lord  Loughborough,  in- 
deed, in  the  parliamentary  debates  on  this  very 
subject,  to  which  I  have  referred  the  court,  ad- 
mits this  to  be  the  case.  Lord  Mansfield,  em- 
barrassed with  the  truth  and  strength  of  the 
doctrine,  endeavors  to  contrast  meaning  with 
intent.  He  says  that  the  truth  may  be  given  in 
evidence  to  show  the  meaning,  but  not  the  in- 
tent. If  this  can  be  done  to  show  the  a]iplica- 
tion  where  the  person  is  imperfectly  describe<l, 
why  not  to  prove  the  intent^  without  which 
the  crime  cannot  be  committed  ?  Whatever  is 
done  collaterally  must  show  this,  and  in  all 
cases  collateral  facts  are  for  the  jury.  The  in- 
tent here  has  been  likened  to  the  construction 
of  a  deed,  or  any  written  instrument,  in  all  of 
which  the  intent  is  for  the  court.  But  the 
comparison  will  not  hold ;  for  even  there  the 
intent  may  be  inquired  of  aliunde.  When  you 
go  to  quality  and  explain,  what  is  tliis  but  to 
decide  on  the  intent  by  matters  of  fact?  Lord 
Mansfield  is  driven  into  this  contradiction 
when,  on  one  occasion,  he  says  it  is  a  matter  on 
which  the  jury  may  exercise  their  judgment, 
and  in  another,  that  it  is  not.  I  am  free  to 
confess,  that  in  difficult  cases,  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  jury  to  hearken  to  the  directions  of  a  judge 
with  very  great  deference.  But  if  the  meaning 
must  be  either  on  the  face  of  the  libel  or  from 
any  thing  aliunde^  then  it  must  be  a  matter  of 


fact  for  the  jury.  That  the  quo  ammo  affects 
the  constitution  of  libel,  cannot  be  disputed, 
an<l  must  be  inquired  of  by  some  body.  Now, 
unless  this  is  to  be  tried  by  the  jury,  by  wh(»n 
is  it  to  be  determined?  Will  any  man  say, 
that  in  the  case  in  the  star  chamber,  respecting 
the  lett<T  written  to  the  child's  father,  the  in- 
tent was  not  the  reason  why  it  was  held  inno- 
cent, and  the  quo  anhno  not  gone  into!  Did 
they  not  then  endeavor  to  prove  tlie  guilt  by 
the  intent  ?  Now,  if  you  are  to  show  things 
malicious  aliunde,  you  may  defend  by  the  same 
means.  The  mens  is  the  question,  and  in  com- 
mon parlance  it  is  that  to  which  we  resort  to 
show  guilt.  11  Mod.  the  Queen  vs.  Brown  will 
ex])lain  how  it  is  to  be  found.  Nay,  in  thJB 
very  ca^,  when  the  counsel  for  tlie  defendant 
objected  to  the  attorney  general's  reading  pas- 
sages from  the  i>rospcctus  of  the  Wasp,  and 
from  other  numliers,  he  expressly  avowed  tint 
he  thus  acted  in  order  that  the  jury  might  see 
it  to  be  ^*  manifest  that  the  intent  of  the  de- 
fendant was  malicious."  This,  I  here  observe, 
is  a  mistake  that  law  officers  would  not  be  very 
apt  to  slide  into.  Yet,  on  this  very  intent,  this 
malicious  intent  thus  proved  to  the  jury,  and 
on  which  they  founded  their  verdict,  is  the 
court  now  asked  to  proceed  to  judgment.  To 
demonstrate  how  fully  this  matter  of  intent  is  ' 
by  our  law  a  subject  of  jury  determination, 
suppose  the  grand  jury  had,  in  the  present  case, 
returned  to  the  bill  ignoramui  ;  on  what  would 
they  have  founded  their  retnm  ?  Is  not  this, 
then,  a  precedent  that  the  quo  animo  is  for  a 
jury  ?  If  it  be  necessary  only  to  find  the  publi- 
eation,  why  is  not  the  grand  jury  competent 
for  the  whole?  For  if  the  supposition  is  that 
the  grand  jury  may  decide  on  the  finding  of  the 
bill,  surely  the  petit  jury  may  acquit.  If  so, 
then  is  the  case  I  have  mentioned  an  important 
precedent.  In  Hex  t$.  Home,  an  authority 
that  has  been  justly  urged,  the  principle  is  al- 
lowed. It  appears  there  that  the  jury  are  to 
exercise  their  judgment  from  the  nature  of  the 
act,  what  is  its  intent.  Into  a  confession  of 
this  is  Lord  Mansfield  himself  driven.  Regina 
f «.  Fuller,  we  are  told  from  the  other  side,  was 
a  case  on  the  statute  for  sea^tdalum  magnatum. 
Of  this,  however,  I  can  find  no  trace  in  the 
books,  and  there  Lord  Holt  repeatedly  interro- 
gated as  to  the  truth,  would  have  allowed  it  to 
be  given  in  evidence,  and  directed  the  jory 
that,  if  they  did  not  believe  the  allegations 
fiUse,  they  were  not  to  find  the  defendant 
guilty.  This,  then,  is  a  deoision,  as  we  con- 
tend, that  not  only  the  intent,  but  the  truth  iB 
important  to  constitute  the  crime,  and  notMng 
has  been  shown  against  it.  Nay,  Lord  Holt 
goes  on  still  further ;  he  bids  the  jury  consider 
whether  the  papers  have  not  a  tendency  to  be- 
get sedition,  riot,  and  disturbance.  Surely  tins 
authority  of  that  great  man  demonstrates  that 
intent  and  tendency  are  matters  of  fact  for  a 
jury.  This  argument  will  be  further  strength- 
ened when  I  enumerate  those  cases  where  truth 
I  has  been  permitted  to  be  shown.    Bat  before  I 
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I  must  examine  bow  &r  tniih  is  to  be 
evidence.  Tbis  depends  on  the  intent's 
crime.  Its  being  a  troth  is  a  reason  to 
i  there  was  no  design  to  ii^jnre  another. 
Ht  to  decide  on  it  woald  be  ininstioe,  as 
16  material  in  ascertaining  the  intent 
ipossible  to  say  that  to  judge  of  the 
ind  nature  of  an  act,  the  truth  is  imma- 
It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things, 
assertion  of  truth  cannot  be  a  crime, 
stems  of  law  this  is  a  general  axiom, 
single  instance,  it  is  attempted  to  assert, 
in  exception,  and  is  therefore  an  anom- 
however,  we  go  on  to  examine  what 
the  case  that  shall  he  so  considered,  we 
Ind  it  to  he  this.  If  we  advert  to  the 
law,  we  shall  find  that  Paulus  and  Pe- 
;ake  a  distinction  between  those  truths 
«late  to  private  persons  and  those  in 
le  public  are  interested.  Vinnius  lays 
in  the  doctrine  cited  by  the  associate 
who  last  spoke.  If,  then,  we  are  to 
this  a  doctrine  to  be  adopted  in  all 
ites  to  public  men,  it  ought  now  to  be 
.  When  we  advert  to  the  statutes  they 
our  positions.  These  statutes  are  in- 
ly declaratory  of  the  early  law.  We 
at  a  great  part  of  the  common  law  has 
r  certainty,  reduced  to  statutes.  Can 
KMe  that  the  common  law  did  not  no- 
.  no  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  for 
;  the  trutli,  when  we  see  a  statute  thus 
f 

fore,  the  fair  reasoning  is,  that  they  are 
wy  of  the  common  law.  That,  by  our 
Isehood  must  be  the  evidence  of  the 
f  we  apply  to  precedents,  they  are  de- 
Ebr  us.  In  the  case  cited  from  7  D.  and 
•  admitted,  for  there  it  is  allowed  that 
1  false  is  contained  in  all  the  ancient 
mils,  then,  is  a  strong  argument  for 
hat  the  fixity  was,  by  the  common 
sidered  a  necessary  ingredient.  It  is 
er  to  say  that  in  declarations  for  as- 
i  use  the  words,  "sticks,  staves,  &c." 
istmments  are  named,  this  imports  only 
the  other  which  might  be  used;  but 
word  by  way  of  epithet,  that  it  means 
)  idea,  and  we  are  to  take  it  as  if  intro- 
ir  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  crime. 
le  practice  on  this  occasion,  we  must 
ions  epochs  of  the  English  history  into 
tttion.  At  one  time,  that  the  law  was 
ive  shown,  is  proved  by  the  statutes. 
time  the  truth  was  clearly  drawn  into 
,  and  that  since  the  period  of  Lord 
d  a  different  practice  has  prevailed,  is 
ment  against  the  common  law.  The 
J  from  the  third  institute  is  conclusive, 
■■tigfactory,  to  show  that  it  was  then 
J  to  show  the  words  were  true.  M 
L,  qu4B  UUra  tn  teeontinet  nullam  veri- 
'm,  Se,  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
tilda  oaae  was  not  inquired  into,  when 
b  of  It  Is  the  reason  of  the  Judgment 
Us  had  been  gone  into^  the  oonrt  would 
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not  nor  could  not  have  spoken  to  it  The  in- 
sertion of  that,  then,  is  a  strong  argument  that 
this  was  the  old  law,  and  it  shows  us  what  that 
law  was.  In  the  case  of  the  seven  bishops, 
they  were  allowed  to  go  into  all  the  evidenoe 
they  wanted.  The  court  permitted  them  to 
read  every  thing  to  show  it  ^    . 

On  that  occasion  Halloway  and  all  agreed  as 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  truth.  But  this  case 
is  important  in  another  view,  as  it  shows  the 
intent  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  for  the  bishops 
might  have  done  it  either  with  a  seditious  or 
an  innocent  motive.  They  declare  that  by  the 
law  they  could  not  do  the  act  required.  They 
exculpated  themselves  by  an  appeal  to  their 
consciences.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiring into  the  intent  of  the  act 

In  Hex  V8,  Fuller,  this  very  atrocious  offender 
was  indicted  for  a  most  infamous  libel,  and  yet 
Lord  Holt  at  every  breath  asked  him.  Can  you 
prove  the  truth  ?  At  the  time,  then,  when  this 
was  done,  there  were  some  things  in  favor  of 
the  truth.  It  stands,  then,  a  precedent  for 
what  we  contend.  I  shall  now  notice  some 
intermediate  authorities  between  that  day  and 
those  in  which  a  contrary  principle  has  been 
endeavored  to  be  supported.  It  is  true  that 
the  doctrine  originated  in  one  of  the  most  op- 
pressive institutions  that  ever  existed;  in  a 
court  where  oppressions  roused  the  people  to 
demand  its  abolition,  whose  horrid  judgments 
cannot  be  read  without  freezing  the  blood  in 
one^s  veins.  This  is  not  used  as  declamation, 
but  as  argument  If  doctrine  tends  to  trample 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  if  we  see  it 
coming  from  a  fonl  source,  it  is  enough  to  warn 
us  against  polluting  tlio  stream  of  our  own  ju- 
risprudence. It  is  not  true  that  it  was  abol- 
ished merely  for  not  using  the  intervention  of 
juries,  or  because  it  proceeded  exports^  though 
that,  God  knows,  would  have  been  reason 
enough,  or  because  its  functions  were  discharged 
by  the  court  of  king's  bench.  It  was  because 
its  decisions  were  cruel  and  tyrannical;  be- 
cause it  bore  down  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  inflicted  the  most  sanguinary  punishments. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  its  sentences  without 
feeling  indignation  against  it.  This  will  prove 
why  there  sliould  not  be  a  paramomit  tribunal 
to  judge  of  these  matters. 

Want^s  case  is  the  flrst  we  find  on  this  sub- 
ject :  but  even  then  we  do  not  meet  the  broad 
definition  of  Lord  Coke,  in  the  c&se  de  famoiii 
libellis.  I  do  not  deny  this  doctrine  of  the  im- 
materiality of  the  truth  as  a  universal  negative 
to  a  publication's  being  libellous,  though  true. 
But  still  I  do  say,  that  in  no  case  may  you  not 
show  the  intent;  for,  whether  tlie  truth  l>e  a  jus- 
tification, will  depend  on  the  motives  with  wluoh 
it  was  published. 

Personal  defects  can  be  made  public  only  to 
make  a  man  disliked.  Here  then  it  will  not  be 
excused ;  it  might,  however,  be  given  in  evi- 
dence to  show  the  libellons  degree.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  subject  of  inquiry.  There  may  be 
a  fair  and  honest  ezposnre.    But  if  he  uses  the 
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weapon  of  truth  wantonly ;  if  for  the  pnr])Ose 
of  dUturbin^  the  peace  of  families;  if  ft>r  re- 
lating that  which  does  not  apf>ertain  to  otticial 
conduct,  H)  far  we  say  the  ductrine  of  our  oi>- 
IM>nents  i<  c()rreot.  If  their  expressions  are, 
that  liheliers  may  Ih!  punished  thou^^h  the 
matter  c<nitaincd  in  the  lihvl  W*  true,  in  these 
I  ajijree.  I  confess  that  the  truth  is  not  mat«.*- 
rial  as  a  hn»a<l  projM)sition  respecting;  liU'ls. 
Jiut  that  the  truth  cannot  1>e  material  in  any 
respect,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  thinjrs. 
No  tribunal,  no  <'»Mles,  no  systems  can  repeal 
or  impair  this  law  of  (JimI,  for  by  his  etfrnal 
laws  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  thinjrs.  We 
first  find  this  hir^^c  and  broad  position  to  the 
contrary  in  5  Kep.  And  here  it  is  to  bo  no- 
ticed, that  when  l-.ord  C.-oke  himself  was  in  of- 
fice, when  he  was  attorney-general,  and  allow- 
ed to  pive  his  own  ojdnion,  he  determines  the 
truth  to  be  material.  Hut  when  he  frets  into 
that  court,  and  on  that  bench  which  had  ])ro- 
nounced  ajrainst  it,  when  he  occupies  a  star- 
chamlH.T  seat,  then  he  declares  it  is  immaterial. 
I  do  not  mention  this  as  deropatinf?  fn»m  Lord 
Coke,  for,  to  be  sure,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
yielded ;  l>ut  this,  I  say,  is  the  tirst  Cii.^e  on  this 
point  in  which  he  seems  to  Imj  of  a  contrary 
o))inion.  We  do  not,  in  every  respect,  contend 
even  against  his  last  ideas,  we  only  assert  that 
the  truth  may  be  piven  in  evidence,  liut  this 
we  allow  is  aL^ainst  the  subsequent  authorities, 
which,  in  this  respect,  overturn  the  former  prc- 
cedentA.  These  latter,  however,  are  contrary 
to  the  common  law ;  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  of  truth.  The  doctrine,  that  juries 
sliall  not  judpe  on  the  whole  matter  of  law  and 
fact,  or  the  intent  and  tendency  of  the  publi- 
cation, is  not  to  ho  found  in  the  cases  before 
the  time  of  Lord  Raymond;  and  it  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  law,  l>ecause  it  may  prevent 
them  from  determiuinp  on  what  may,  perhaps, 
be  within  their  own  knowledge.  It  was  only 
by  I^>rd  Raymond  that  this  was  first  set  up  and 
acteil  ui)on,  and  this  has  bet^n  followed  by  Ix)rd 
Mansfield  and  ijis  successors.  Here,  then,  have 
been  a  series  of  precedents  apainst  us.  Black- 
stone,  too,  says  that  the  truth  may  not  be  given 
in  evidence  so  as  to  justify ;  and  so,  witli  the 
qualifications  I  have  before  mentioned,  do  we. 
Prior,  indeed,  to  his  time,  Ix)rd  Holt  had  laid 
down  the  law,  in  one  or  two  cases,  in  con- 
formity to  that  of  the  other  side,  and  later 
times  have  given  this  a  currency  by  a  coinci- 
dence of  precedents  in  its  favor.  A  reflection 
may,  perhaps,  be  here  indulged,  that,  from 
what  1  have  before  remarked  on  Lord  Coke, 
it  is  frequent  for  men  to  forget  sound  princi- 
ples, and  condemn  the  points  for  which  they 
have  contended.  Of  this,  the  very  case  of  the 
seven  bishops  is  an  example,  when  those,  who 
there  mainttiined  the  principles  for  which  we 
contend,  supplanted  the  persons  then  in  power, 
they  were  ready  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the 
doctrine,  that  the  tnitli  could  not  be  given  in 
evidence  on  a  libel.  This  is  an  admonition  that 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  attended  to ;  that  at  all 


times  men  are  disposed  to  forward  principles  to 
8upi>ort  themselves.  The  authority  of  Paley  , 
has  l)een  adduced,  if  indeed  he  may  be  called 
an  authority.  That  moral  philosopher  con- 
siders every  thing  aa  slanderous  libels,  whether 
tnie  or  false,  if  published  with  motives  of 
malice. 

In  these  cases  ho  does  not  consider  the  truth 
a  justification.  Nor  do  we;  we  do  not  say 
that  it  is,  alone,  always  a  justification  of  the 
act;  and  this  we  say,  consistent  with  sound 
morality,  is  good  law  and  good  sense.  On  what 
ought  a  court  to  decide  on  sucli  an  occasion  as 
this?  Shall  they  be  shackled  by  precedents, 
weakened  in  that  very  country  where  they 
were  formed?  Or  rather,  shall  they  not  say, 
that  we  will  trace  the  law  up  to  its  source  I 
We  consider,  they  might  say,  these  precedents 
as  only  mme  extraneous  bodies  engrafted  on 
the  old  trunk;  and  as  such  I  believe  they  ought 
to  be  considered.  lam  incline<l  to  think coortB 
may  go  thus  far,  for  it  is  absfdutcly  essential  to 
right  and  security  that  the  tnith  should  be  ad- 
mitte<l.  To  }te  sure,  this  may  lead  to  the  pnr- 
post^^s  suggested.  But  my  reply  is,  that  gov- 
,ernment  is  to  be  thus  treated,  if  it  fumLsh 
reasons  for  calumtiy.  I  affirm,  that  in  the  gen- 
eral course  of  things,  the  disclosure  of  truth  is 
right  and  prudent,  when  liable  to  the  checks  I 
have  been  willing  it  should  re<^eive  as  an  object 
of  animadversion. 

It  cannot  be  dangerous  to  govemmeDt, 
though  it  may  work  ])artial  difiiculties.  If  it 
be  not  allowe<l,  they  will  stand  liable  to  en- 
croachments on  their  rights.  It  is  evident, 
that  if  you  cannot  apply  this  mitigated  doc- 
trine, for  which  I  speak,  to  the  crises  of  libels 
here,  you  must  for  ever  remain  ignorant  of 
what  your  rulers  do.  I  never  can  think  this 
ought  to  be;  I  never  did  think  the  truth  was  a 
crime ;  I  am  glad  the  day  is  come  in  which  it 
is  to  be  decided,  for  my  soul  has  ever  abhor- 
red the  thought  tliat  a  free  man  dared  not  speak 
the  truth ;  I  have  for  ever  rejoiced  when  this 
question  has  been  brought  forward. 

I  come  now  to  examine  the  second  branch  of 
thia  inquiry — the  different  province*  of  the 
court  and  the  jury.  1  will  introduce  this  sub- 
ject by  observing,  that  the  trial  by  jury  has 
been  considered,  in  the  system  of  English  juris- 
pnidence,  as  the  palladium  of  public  and  pri- 
vate liberty.  In  all  the  political  disputes  of 
that  country,  this  has  been  deemed  the  bvrier 
to  secure  the  subjects  from  oppression.  I(  in 
that  country,  juries  are  to  answer  this  end,  if 
they  are  to  protect  from  the  weight  of  State 
prosecutions,  they  must  have  this  power  of 
judging  of  the  intent,  in  order  to  perform  their 
functions ;  they  could  not  otherwise  answer  the 
ends  of  their  institution.  For,  under  this  dan- 
gerous refinement  of  leaving  them  to  decide 
only  the  fact  of  composing  and  pnbliabing  anj 
thing  on  which  they  may  decide,  may  be  made 
a  libel.  I  do  not  deny  the  well-known  maxim, 
that  to  matters  of  fact,  the  Jury,  and  to  mit- 
I  ters  of  law,  the  judgea,  shall  answer.    I  do  not 
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dnj  this,  becauBe  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
pvrposes  of  this  or  any  other  case,  that  it  should 
M  denied.  I  say,  with  this  complicated  ez- 
plmation,  I  have  before  given  of  the  manner 
Li  which  the  intent  is  necessarily  interwoven 
in  the  fact,  the  court  has  the  general  cognizance 
of  the  law.  In  all  cases  of  ancient  proceed- 
ings the  question  of  law  must  have  been  pre- 
Mnted. 

It  was  in  civil  cases  alone  that  an  attaint 
would  lie.  They  have,  it  is  said,  the  power  to 
decide  in  criminal,  on  the  law  and  the  fact. 
Tliey  have  tlien  the  right,  hecause  they  cannot 
be  restricted  in  its  exercise ;  and,  in  politics, 
power  and  right  are  equivalent.  To  prove  it, 
wliat  shall  we  say  to  this  case  ?  Suppose  the 
ligialatnre  to  have  laid  a  tax,  which,  by  the 
eonstitation,  they  certainly  are  entitled  to  im- 
pose, yet  still  the  legislature  may  be  guilty  of 
onpre(>sion ;  but  who  can  prevent  them,  or  say 
ttey  have  not  authority  to  raise  taxes  ?  Legal 
power,  then,  is  the  decisive  efiect  of  certain 
lets  without  control.  It  is  agreed,  that  the 
jnry  may  decide  against  the  direction  of  the 
eoiut,  and  that  their  verdict  of  acquittal  can- 
not be  impeached,  but  must  have  its  effect. 
This,  then,  I  take  to  be  the  criterion,  that  the 
eonstitation  has  lodged  the  power  with  them, 
and  they  have  the  right  to  exercise  it.  For 
tiiis  I  could  cite  authorities.  It  is  nothing  to 
■qr*  ^  opposition  to  this,  that  they,  if  they  act 
wrong,  are  to  answer  between  God  and  tlieir 
eoDsdences.  This  may  be  said  of  the  Icgisla- 
tore,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  they  have  the  pow- 
er and  the  right  of  taxation.  I  do  not  mean  to 
admiti  that  it  would  be  proper  for  jurors  thus 
to  eondact  themselves,  but  only  to  show  that 
die  Jnry  do  possess  tlie  legal  right  of  deter- 
lAing  on  the  law  and  the  fact.  What,  then, 
do  I  conceive  to  be  true  doctrine  ?  That  in  the 
flsneral  distribution  of  power  in  our  constitu- 
Son,  it  is  tJie  province  of  the  jury  to  speak  to 
iKt,  yeL  in  criminal  cases,  the  consequences 
nd  tendency  of  acts,  the  law  and  the  fact  are 
always  blended.  As  far  as  the  safety  of  the 
citlxen  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Jnry  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  to  both.  How, 
flien,  does  the  question  stand?  Certainly  not 
without  hazard;  because,  inasmucli  as  in  the 
Mneral  distribution  of  power,  the  jury  are  to 
In  confined  to  fact,  they  outrht  not  wantonly 
In  depart  from  the  advice  of  the  court;  they 
flndit  to  receive  it,  if  there  be  not  strong  and 
valid  reaaons  to  the  contrary ;  if  there  be,  they 
^onld  r^}ect.  To  go  beyond  this  is  to  go  too 
fiir.  Because,  it  is  to  say,  when  they  are 
obliged  to  decide,  by  their  oath,  according  to 
Am  eridenoe,  they  are  bound  to  follow  the 
worda  of  the  jndge.  After  they  are  satisfied, 
him,  wb^  the  law  is,  they  have  a  right  to 
the  definition.  It  is  convenient  that  it 
Ld  be  so.  If  they  are  convinced  that  the 
ia  aa  iCated,  let  them  pronounce  him  guilty ; 
nerer  let  them  leave  that  j^ilt  for  the 
beeanse,  if  they  do,  the  victim  may  be 
np,  ayad  the  de&ndant  gone.    Will  any 
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one  say,  that  under  forms  of  law  we  may  com- 
mit homicide  ?  Will  any  directions  from  any 
Judge  excuse  them  f  I  am  free  to  say,  I  would 
die  on  the  rack,  were  I  to  sit  as  a  Juror,  rather 
than  confirm  such  a  doctrine,  by  condemning 
the  man  I  thought  deserved  to  be  acquitted ; 
and  yet  I  would  respect  the  opinion  of  the 
Judge,  from  which,  however,  I  should  deem 
myself  at  liberty  to  depart,  and  this  I  believe 
to  be  the  theory  of  our  law. 

These  are  the  propositions  I  shall  endeavor 
to  maintain.  I  have  little  moce  to  do  than  ex- 
amine how  far  precedents  accord  with  princi- 
ples, and  whether  any  establish  a  contrary  doc- 
trine. I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
more  than  has  already  been  done  by  my  asso- 
ciate counsel,  and  yet,  perhaps,  I  should  not 
complete  my  duty  without  adverting  to  what 
has  fallen,  on  this  point,  from  our  opponents. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  ancient  precedents  in 
which  our  doctrine  has  not  in  general  prevailed, 
and  it  is,  indeed,  to  be  traced  down  to  one  of  a 
modem  date.  The  case  of  the  seven  bishops 
is  that  to  which  I  allude.  There  it  was  per- 
mitte<l  to  go  into  the  truth,  and  all  the  court 
submitted  the  question  to  the  jury.  This  case 
deserves  particular  attention.  I^  on  the  one 
hand,  it  w&s  decided  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
was  considerably  a^tated,  it  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  a  time  when  great  constitutional  pre- 
cedents and  points  were  discussed  and  resolved. 
The  great  one  was,  the  power  of  the  jury ;  and 
this  power  was  submitted  to,  to  extricate  the 
people,  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  from 
the  tyranny  with  which  they  were  then  op- 
pressed. This  was  one  of  the  reasons  which 
brought  about  their  glorious  revolution,  and 
which,  perhaps,  tended  to  the  maturing  those 
principles  which  have  given  us  ours.  This 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  landmark  to  our 
liberties,  as  a  pillar  which  points  out  to  us  on 
what  the  principles  of  our  liberty  ought  to 
rest ;  particularly  so  if  we  examine  it  as  to  its 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  attempts  then 
made  to  set  up  and  support  the  endeavors  to 
construe  an  act  of  duty  a  libel — a  deed  in 
whicli  conscience  did  not  permit  those  reve- 
rend characters  to  act  in  any  other  way  than 
what  they  did,  a  respect  to  which  they  held  a 
bounden  duty.  It  is  a  precedent  then  on  which 
we  should  in  every  way  fasten  ourselves.  The 
case  of  Fuller  is  of  minor  importance.  Yet 
that  is  one  in  which  Lord  Ilolt  called  on  the 
defendant  to  enter  into  the  truth.  In  the  King 
vs.  Tutchin,  Lord  Holt  expressly  tells  the  jury, 
you  are  to  consider  whether  the  tendency  of 
this  writing  be  not  to  criminate  the  adminis- 
tration ;  you,  the  jury,  are  to  decide  on  this. 
Owen's  case  is  to  the  same  effect.  There  Lord 
Gambden  was  of  counsel,  and  in  the  discussion, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  tells  us,  and  surely 
his  testimony  is  good,  that  beins  of  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  he  was  permitted  to  urge  to  the 
Jury  a  cognizance  of  the  whole  matter  of  libel : 
that  in  the  case  of  Shepherd,  where,  by  his  of- 
ficial situation,  he  was  called  on  to  prosecute  for 
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the  Crown,  where  the  interests  of  goyemroent 
called  on  him  to  maintain  an  opposite  doctrine, 
jet  then  he  insisted  for  a  verdict  on  the  whole 
mutter,  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  In 
tlie  King  rs.  Home,  Lord  Mansfield  himself  tells 
the  jury  they  have  a  right  to  exercise  their 
judf^ent  fh)m  the  nature  of  the  intent.  This 
surely,  then,  is  a  precedent  down  to  a  late  jh?- 
riod.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that 
there  is  a  series  of  precedents  on  the  other  side. 
But  as  far  as  precedents  of  this  kind  can  be 
Bupjmrted,  they  can  rest  on  i)recedents  ulone, 
for  the  fundamental  rights  of  Juries  show,  that 
as  by  their  power  they  can  affect  a  question  of 
this  nature,  so,  politically  8iK>akin^,  they  have 
tlie  right  To  ascertain  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire,  whether  this  law,  now  contended  for, 
nnifonnly  and  invariably  formed  the  practice 
of  all  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall.  For,  if 
fkj,  then  an  argument  may,  with  more  propri- 
ety, be  raised ;  but  if  it  was  dis]>uted,  then  it 
is  to  be  doubted.  Precedents  oui;ht  to  be  such 
as  are  universally  acknowledged,  and  this,  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  highest  authority,  was  not 
the  invariable  practice.  Lord  Lougli borough 
says,  that  his  practice  was  the  other  way.  He 
declares  that  he  invariably  left  the  whole  to 
the  jury ;  and  Lord  C'ambden  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand the  same  thing.  Here,  then,  is  proof 
that  it  was  not  universally  accjuiesced  in,  and 
this,  by  some  of  the  most  respected  characters 
that  ever  sat  on  a  bench.  Can  we  call  tiiis  a 
settled  practice — a  practice  whi<'h  is  contra- 
dicted by  other  precedents?  Have  they  not 
varied?  I  consider  nothing  but  a  uniform 
course  of  precedents,  so  established  that  the 
judges  invariably  conform  to  it  in  their  judicial 
conduct,  as  fonning  a  precedent.  When  this  is 
not  the  case,  we  must  examine  the  precedent, 
and  see  how  far  it  is  conformable  to  princi- 
ples of  general  law.  If,  then,  they  have  not 
that  character  of  unifonnity,  which  gives  force 
to  precedents,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded,  for 
they  are  too  much  opposed  to  fundamental 
princijdes.  The  court  niay,  therefore,  disre- 
gard them,  and  say  the  law  was  never  thus 
settled.  It  was  a  mere  floating  of  litigated 
questions.  Different  conduct  was  pursued  by 
different  men,  and,  therefore,  the  court  is  at 
liberty  to  examine  the  proi)riety  of  all ;  and  if 
it  be  convenient  that  a  contrary  mode  should 
be  adopted,  we  ought  to  examine  into  what  has 
been  done,  for  we  have  a  right  so  to  do,  and  it 
is  our  sacred  duty.  When  we  pass  from  this 
to  the  declaratory  law  of  Great  Britain,  the 
whole  argument  is  enforced  by  one  of  the  first 
authority.  I  do  not  consider  it  as  binding,  but 
as  an  evidence  of  the  common  law.  If  so,  I 
see  not  why  we  may  not  now  hold  it  as  evi- 
dence of  another  evidence,  that  the  law  had 
not  been  settled  by  a  regular  course  of  judicial 
precedents.  On  all  the  debates  on  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  denied  to  have  been  so  settled.  It 
must  then  be  confessed  that  it  was  so ;  the  law 
was  one  thing,  and  the  practice  another ;  that 
to  put  it  out  of  doubt,  was  the  end  and  object 


of  Mr.  Fox's  bill.  Therefore,  it  is  in  evidence 
that  the  law  was  not  settled  in  that  country. 
I  notice  another  fact,  or  historical  evidence  of 
this ;  it  is  what  was  mentioned  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  in  the  very  debates  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore alluded.  It  is,  that  twenty  years  before,  a 
similar  act  was  brought  forward  and  dropped. 
Here  then  is  a  matter  of  fact,  to  show  that,  in 
the  consideration  of  that  nation,  the  doctrines 
of  Lord  Mansfield  were  never  palatable  nor 
settled,  and  that  the  opinions  of  jndges  and 
lawyers,  were  considered  by  many,  as  not  the 
law  (»f  the  hmd.  Let  it  be  recollected  too, 
that  with  that  nation  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, in  the  last  resort,  is  in  the  House  of  Lonk 
That  being  so,  it  gives  extreme  weight  to  a 
declaratory  act,  as  it  shows  the  sense  of  the 
highest  branch  of  the  judicature  of  that  coun- 
try. It  is  in  evidence  that  what  we  contend 
for  was,  and  had  been  the  law,  and  never  was 
otherwise  settled.  It  is  a  very  honorable  thing 
to  that  country,  in  a  case  where  party  passions 
had  been  excited  to  a  very  great  height,  to  ^ee 
tiiat  all  united  to  bring  it  in.  It  was  first  in- 
tnMluced  by  Mr.  Fox ;  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Crown  acquiesced;  the  prime  minister  gave 
it  his  supi»ort,  and  in  this  they  were  aided  by 
many  of  the  great  law  lords.  All  parties  con- 
curred in  declaring  the  principles  of  that  act  to 
be  the  law ;  and  not  only  d<:>es  the  form  prove 
it  to  be  declaratory,  but  when  the  court  read 
the  debates  on  that  subject,  they  will  see  this 
to  be  the  fact.  Adding  the  word  enacted  to  a 
bill,  does  not  vary  the  conclusion  of  its  being 
declaratory.  The  word  enacted  is  commonly 
superadded,  but  the  word  declared,  is  never 
used  but  when  it  is  intended  that  the  act  t-hall 
be  considered  as  declaratory ;  and,  when  tliey 
insert  the  word  declare,  it  is  because  they  di-em 
it  important  that  it  should  be  so  nnderstr>od. 
This  I  deem  conclusive  evidence  of  the  intent 
Thus  also  it  was  understood  by  all  the  judges, 
except  Lord  Kenyou,  and  he  does  not  say  that 
it  was  not  declaratory.  To  be  sure  he  makes 
use  of  some  expressions  that  U>ok  that  way ; 
such  as,  ^'  that  the  act  had  varied  the  old  law." 
But  not  one  word  to  show  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended, by  Parliament,  to  be  a  declaratory  law. 
But  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  who  opp(»sed  the  passage  of  the  act, 
should,  in  a  judicial  decision,  still  adhere  to 
his  old  ideas.  This,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  evidence  which  arises  from  the  words  of 
the  act.  I  join  in  issue,  then,  whether  this  be 
sufficient  evidence  to  the  court.  For  I  con- 
tend, that  notwithstanding  the  authority  oi 
Lord  Kenyon,  and  the  cases  on  the  other  side, 
the  conclusions  they  maintain  would  be  nnfiur. 
For,  if  these  conclusions  necessarily  tend  to  the 
subversion  of  fundamental  principles,  though 
they  be  warranted  by  precedents,  still  the  pre- 
cedents ought  not  to  weigh.  But  should  they 
liave  settled  the  law  by  their  precedents,  stUl 
this  court  will  admit  any  evidence  to  show  that 
the  facts  are  otherwise,  and  the  law  never  was 
as  they  have  settled  it.    In  tiiis  case  then,  I 
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say,  as  matters  of  evidenoe,  these  precedents 
ahaJl  not  prevail^  and  shall  not  have  anj  effect 
In  practice,  on  this  declaratory  act,  they  have 
pme  into  a  constmction  important  to  our  argn- 
ment.  But,  previously  to  entering  into  this,  I 
ihall  make  one  observation  to  show  the  nature 
ci  this  act  to  be  declaratory ;  the  recital  states 
it  to  be  80. 

J^encer^  Attorney  General. — ^The  whole  mat- 
ter in  issue  are  the  words. 

HamiUon. — Is  it  to  bo  doubted  that  every 
general  issue  includes  law  and  fact?  Not  a 
case  in  our  criminal  code  in  which  it  is  other- 
wise. The  construction,  the  publication,  the 
meaning  of  the  inuendoes,  the  intent  and  de- 
sign, are  all  involved  in  the  question  of  libel, 
and  to  be  decided  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty, 
which  puts  the  whole  matter  in  issue.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  subtlety  to  say  that  the  fact  and 
law  are  not  in  issue.  There  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion token,  even  by  Judges,  between  libels  and 
other  points.  But  will  it  be  said,  that  when 
this  question  was  before  the  parliament,  whether 
the  law  and  fact  should  be  in  issue,  that  the 
parliament  did  not  mean  to  give  the  power  to 
decide  on  both  ?  It  is  a  mere  cavil  to  say  that 
the  act  did  not  mean  to  decide  on  this  very 
point.  The  opposition  of  the  twelve  judges 
nas  been  much  insisted  on.  But  in  my  opinion 
they  have  given  up  the  point  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Jury  to  decide  on  the  intent.  They  in  some 
part  of  their  answer  assert  the  exclusive  power 
of  the  court;  they  deny  in  tonns  the  power  of 
the  jury  to  decide  on  the  whole.  But  when 
pressed  on  this  point  as  to  a  letter  of  a  treason- 
able nature,  how  do  they  conclude?  Why,  the 
very  reverse  of  all  this.  Here,  then,  we  see 
the  hardship  into  which  the  best  of  men  are 
driven,  when  compelled  to  support  a  paradox. 
Oan  the  jury  do  it  with  power,  and  without 
rif^t?  When  we  say  of  any  forum  that  it  can 
do  and  may  hazard  the  doing  a  thing,  we  ad- 
mit the  legal  power  to  do  it.  What  is  meant 
by  the  word  hazard  ?  If  they  choose  to  do  it, 
they  have  then  the  legal  right;  for  legal  power 
includes  the  legal  right  This  is  reidly  only  a 
question  of  words.  But  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  moral  ideas  are  no  doubt  to  restrain ;  for 
vSt  conscience  ought  to  decide  between  the 
charge  and  the  evidence  which  ought  to  pro- 
▼aO,  one  side  or  the  other.  The  moment,  how- 
ever, that  question  as  to  the  power  is  admitted, 
the  whole  argument  is  given  up.  I  consider 
the  Jndges  driven  to  yield  up,  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  opinion,  that  point  for  which  they  had 
in  the  former  parts  contended.  Thus,  then, 
standi  the  matter,  on  English  conduct  and  on 
English  precedents.  Let  us  see  if  any  thing  in 
tibe  annala  of  America  will  further  the  argu- 
ment, 2«enger'8  case  has  been  mentioned  as  an 
■nthoritj.  A  decision  in  a  factious  period,  and 
vt|m)hrted  at  the  very  time.  A  sinde  prece- 
doit  never  forms  the  law.  If  in  England  it 
was  ftoctoating  in  an  English  court,  can  a  colo- 
nial jiidge^  of  a  remote  colony,  ever  settle  it? 
He  camioC  flz  in  New  York  what  was  not  fixed 


in  Great  Britain.  It  was  merely  one  more 
precedent  to  a  certain  course  of  practice.  But 
because  a  colonial  governor,  exercising  judicial 
power,  subordinate  to  the  judges  of  the  mother 
countiy,  decides  in  this  way,  can  it  be  said  that 
he  can  establish  the  law,  and  that  he  has,  by  a 
solitary  precedent,  fixed  what  his  superior 
could  not  ?  The  most  solemn  decisions  of  ^e 
court  of  king^s  bench  are  at  one  time  made  and 
at  another  time  overruled.  Why  ore  our  courts 
to  be  bound  down  by  the  weight  of  only  one 
precedent  ?  Is  a  precedent,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  never  to  be  changed? 
This  is  to  make  a  colonial  precedent  of  more 
weight  than  is  in  England  allowed  to  a  prece- 
dent of  Westminster  Hall.  To  pursue  the  pre- 
cedents more  emphatically  our  own,  let  us  ad- 
vert to  the  sedition  law,  branded  indeed  with 
epithets  the  most  odious,  but  which  will  one 
day  be  pronounced  a  valuable  feature  in  our 
national  character.  In  this  we  find  not  only 
the  intent  but  tlie  truth  may  be  submitted  to 
the  jury,  and  that  even  in  a  justificatory  man- 
ner. This,  I  afiirm,  was  on  common  law  prin- 
ciples. It  would,  however,  be  a  long  detail  to 
investigate  the  applicability  of  the  conunon 
law  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  parts  of  it  use  a 
language  which  refers  to  former  principles. 
The  habeas  corpus  is  mentioned,  and  as  to  trea- 
son, it  adopts  the  very  words  of  the  common 
law.  Not  even  the  legislature  of  the  Union  can 
change  it  Congress  itself  cannot  make  con- 
structive or  new  treasons.  Such  is  the  general 
tenor  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  evidently  looks  to  antecedent  law. 
What  is,  on  this  point,  the  great  body  of  the 
common  law  ?  Natural  law  and  natural  reason 
applied  to  the  pnr]>oses  of  society.  What  are 
the  English  courts  now  doing  but  adopting 
natural  law  ? 

What  have  the  court  done  here?  Applied 
moral  law  to  constitutional  principles,  and 
thus  the  judges  have  confirmed  this  construc- 
tion of  the  common  law ;  and  therefore,  I  say, 
by  our  constitution  it  is  said  the  truth  may  be 
given  in  evidence.  In  vain  is  it  to  be  replied 
that  some  committee  met,  and  in  their  report 
gave  it  the  name  of  amendment  For  when 
the  act  says  declared,  I  say  the  highest  legisla- 
tive body'in  this  country  have  declared  that 
the  common  law  is,  that  the  truth  shall  be  given 
in  evidence ;  and  this  I  urge  as  a  proof  of  what 
that  common  law  is.  On  this  point  a  fatal  doc- 
trine would  be  introduced,  if  we  were  to  deny 
the  common  law  to  be  in  force  according  to  our 
federal  constitution.  Some  circumstances  have 
doubtless  weakened  my  position.  Impeach- 
ments of  an  extraordinary  nature  have  echoed 
through  the  land,  charging  as  crimes  things  un- 
known; and  although  our  judges,  according  to 
that  constitution,  must  appeal  to  tlie  definitions 
of  the  common  law  for  treasons,  crimes,  and 
misdemeanors.  This,  no  doubt,  was  that  no 
vague  words  might  be  used.  If,  then,  we  dis- 
charge all  evidence  of  the  common  law,  they 
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mAT  he  pronounced  f?uilty  ad  libitum  ;  and  the 
crime  und  ofFenoc  beinf?  at  once  at  tlieir  will, 
there  would  be  an  end  uf  that  constitution. 

\\y  analogy,  a  similar  constructitm  may  he 
made  of  our  own  constitution,  and  our  judj^es 
thus  ^t  rid  of.     This  may  he  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequeiHvs.     It  admonishes  us  to  use 
with  caution  the<«e  arfi^iments  a};ainst  the  com- 
mon law ;  to  take  care  how  we  thn>w  down 
tliis  harriiT,  whioti  may  secure  the  men  we 
have  i»hu*e<l  in  power;  to^uard  against  a  spirit 
of  faction,  that  ^n-at  bane  to  community,  that  ' 
mortal  {N)ison  to  our  land.     It  is  considered  by 
nil  ^reat  men  as  thenatund  disi^asi^  of  our  form  ^ 
of  f^overnment,  and  therefore  we  ouffht  to  be  ' 
careful  t<i  restrain  that  spirit.     We  have  been  ' 
careful  that  wh<^  t»ne  party  comes  in  it  shall  . 
not  he  able  to  bi?:ik  down  and  bear  away  the 
others.    If  this  be  not  S4),  in  vain  have  we  made  I 
con>titutions;  for  if  it  be  not  so,  then  we  must 
go  into  anarchy,  and  from  thence  to  des|)otism  - 
and  to  a  master.     Against  this  I  know  there  is  ^ 
an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  spirit 
of  the   people.     They   would  not  submit  to 
be  thus  enslaved.     Every  tongue,  every  arm 
would  be  uplifted  against  it;  they  would  re- 
sist,  and   resist,   and   resist,   till   they   hurled 
from  their  seats  those  who  dared  make  the  at- 
tempt.    To  watch  the  progress  of  such  endeav- 
ors is  the  otfice  of  a  free  press ;  to  give  us  early 
alarm,  and  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the  en- 
croachments of  jjower.     This,  then,  is  a  right 
of  the  utmost  importance;  one  for  which,  in- 
stead of  yielding  it  up,  we  (Might  rather  to  spill 
<»ur  bliMxl.     (ioing  on,  however,  to  precedents,  | 
I  find  another  in  the  wt)rds  of  Chief  Justice  , 
Jay,  when  pronouncing  the  law  on  this  subject. 
The  jury  are,  in  the  j)assage  already  cited,  told 
the  law  and  the  fact  is  for  their  determination ; 
I  tind  him  telling  them  that  it  is  their  right. 
This  admits   of   no  <pialitication.     The  little, 
miserable  conduct  i)i  tlie  judge  in  Zenger*8  case, 
when  set  against  this,  will  kick  the  beam ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  even  the  twelve  judges  do 
n<»t  set  up,  with  deference,  however,  to  their 
known  abilities,  that  system  now  insisted  on. 
If  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend  is  true  in 
regard  to  treason  and  murder,  it  is  equally  true 
in  respect  to  libel.     For  there  is  the  great  dan- 
ger.    Never  can  tyranny  be  introduced  into 
this  country  by  arms ;  these  can  never  get  rid 
of  a  popular  spirit  of  inquiry ;  the  only  way  to 
crush  it  down  is  by  a  servile  tribunal.     It  is 
only  by  the  abuse  of  the  forms  of  justice  that 
we  can  be  enslaved.    An  army  never  can  do  it. 
For  ages  it  can  never  be  attempted.    The  spirit 
of  the  country,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
disciplined  as  a  militia,  would  render  it  impos- 
sible.   Every  pretence  that  liberty  can  be  thus 
invaded  is  idle  declamation.     It  is  not  to  be  en- 
dangered by  a  few  thousands  of  miserable,  piti- 
ful military.     It  is  not  thus  that  the  liberty  of 
this  country  is  to  be  destroyed.    It  is  to  be 
subverted  only  by  a  i>retenco  of  adhering  to  all 
the  fonns  of  law,  and  yet,  by  breaking  down 
the  substance  of  our  liberties ;  by  devoting  a 


wretched  but  honest  man  a.q  the  yictim  of  a 
nominal  trial.  It  is  not  by  murder,  by  an  open 
and  ])ublic  execution,  that  he  would  be  tfiken 
off.  The  sight  of  this,  of  a  fellow-citizen^s 
bhKxl,  would  at  first  beget  .sympathy;  this 
would  rouse  into  action,  and  the  people,  in  the 
madness  of  their  revenge,  would  break,  on  the 
heads  of  their  oppress»or^  the  chains  they  bad 
destined  for  others. 

One  argument  was  stated  to  the  court  of  a  mcst 
technical  and  precise  kind.  It  was  that  which 
relates  to  putting  on  the  record  a  part  only  of 
the  libel.  That  on  this  no  writ  of  error  would 
lie.  What  was  the  answer  given?  That  it 
could  not  be  presumed  judges  could  be  so  un- 
just. Why,  it  recjuires  neither  ])rejudice  nor 
injustice,  it  may  be  matter  of  opinion.  The 
argument  goes  to  a.ssert  that  we  are  to  take  f«>r 
granted  the  infallibility  oi  our  judges.  The 
court  must  see  that  some  better  reason  must  be 
given ;  that  it  must  be  shown  that  this  conee- 
quence  cannot  ensue,  if  not,  it  is  decisive 
against  the  argument.  Surely  this  question  de- 
serves a  further  investigation.  Very  truly  and 
righteously  was  it  once  the  intention  of  the  at- 
torney-general that  the  truth  should  have  been 
given  in  evidence.  It  is  desirable  that  there 
should  Ih.'  judicial  grounds  to  send  it  back  again 
t<»  a  jury.  For  surely  it  is  not  an  immaterial 
thing  that  a  high  official  character  should  be 
capable  of  saying  any  thing  against  the  father 
of  this  country. 

It  is  important  to  have  it  known  to  the  men 
of  our  country,  to  us  all,  whether  it  be  true  or 
false ;  it  is  important  to  the  reputation  of  him 
against  whom  the  charge  is  made,  that  it  should 
be  examined.  It  will  be  a  glorious  triumph 
for  truth  ;  it  will  l>e  hap])y  to  give  it  a  liiir 
chance  of  being  brought  forward ;  an  opportu- 
nity, in  case  of  another  course  of  things,  to  say 
that  the  truth  stands  a  chance  of  being  the  cri- 
terion of  justice.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  contrary  is  asserted  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  English  courts,  I  am,  I  confess,  happy  to 
hear  that  the  freedom  of  the  English  is  allowed ; 
that  a  nation  with  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
can  be  free.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  a 
conqiarison  between  the  freedom  of  the  two 
countries.  But  the  attorney-general  has  taken 
vast  pains  to  celebrate  Lord  Mansfield's  charac- 
ter. Never,  till  now,  did  I  hear  that  his  ri'pu- 
tation  was  high  in  republican  estimation; 
never,  till  now,  did  I  consider  him  as  a  mo<lel 
for  republican  imitation.  I  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  detract  from  the  fame  of  that  truly 
great  man,  but  only  conceived  his  sentiments 
were  not  those  fit  for  a  rei>ublic.  No  man 
more  truly  reveres  his  exalted  fame  than  my- 
self; if  he  had  his  faults,  ho  had  his  virtues ; 
and  I  would  not  only  tread  lightly  on  his  ashes, 
but  drop  a  tear  as  I  passed  by.  He,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  the  ])arent  of  the  doctrines 
on  the  other  side.  Such,  however,  we  trust, 
will  be  proved  not  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the 
common  law  nor  of  this  country,  and  that  in 
proof  of  this,  a  now  trial  will  be  granted. 
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Prior  to  the  establishmeBt  of  the  federal  com- 
pact, the  power  of  levying  duties  and  imposts 
for  the  support  of  the  general  goyemment,  re- 
aided  only  in  the  legLslative  Assemblies  of  the 
ieveral  States.  Wken  it  became  necessary  to 
meet  the  expenses  and  liquidate  the  debts  incur- 
red by  the  Union,  the  Congress  had  no  greater 
power  than  that  of  issuing  requisitions  upon 
the  State  Assemblies.  These  requisitions, 
through  the  **  neglect  and  misconduct  of  the 
State  bodies,^*  were  inefficacious,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Washington,  were  *4ittle  better 
than  a  jest  and  a  byword  throughout  the  land.'' 
In  this  state  of  affaire.  Congress,  to  save  the 
eountry  from  the  ruin  and  disgrace  which 
aeemed  to  hang  over  it,  proposed  that  the  State 
legislatures  should  empower  the  Congress  to  lay 
an  impost  The  following  speech  on  this  im- 
portant question  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, in  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  February,  1787: 

There  appears  to  mo  to  have  been  some  con- 
fusion in  the  manner  of  voting  on  the  two  pro- 
oe^g  clauses  of  this  bill ;  the  first,  for  grunt- 
ing the  impost  to  the  United  States  having 
been  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  the  last, 
for  making  the  officers  employed  in  the  collec- 
tion accountable  to  them,  having  been  lost  by 
a  moch  larger  migority.  I  was  induced  to  hope, 
from  the  success  of  the  first  question,  that  tlie 
•eoond  would  have  met  with  equal  success;  as 
I  presume  gentlemen  who  meant  to  adhere  to 
the  act  of  the  last  session,  would  have  opposed 
the  whole  of  the  present  bill  as  unnecessary ; 
and  those  who  meant  to  depart  from  it,  would 
be  willing  to  agree  substantially  to  the  system 
recommended  by  Congress,  as  it  hod  been 
adopted  and  modified  by  the  other  States  gen- 
eraUy.  From  the  complexion  of  the  votes  on 
the  last  question,  I  am  obliged  to  conclude, 
either  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my  ideas  of  the 
intention  of  the  conmiittee,  or  that  there  is 
■ome  misapprehension,  in  part,  of  the  members. 

it  becomes,  therefore,  necessary — to  obviate 
ffooh  misapprehension,  if  any  exists,  and  to  dis- 
charge my  duty  at  all  events — to  lay  the  sub- 
ject fully  before  the  committee,  and  to  detail, 
at  large,  my  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  the  bill, 
in  its  present  form,  prevail. 

It  is  a  common  practice,  in  entering  upon  the 
diacoasion  of  an  important  subject,  to  endeavor 
to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  audience  to 
tiieq»eaker,  by  profeanons  of  disinterestedness 
nd  aeal  for  tiie  pabUc  good.  The  example, 
however  fire(|a6nt|  I  ahaU  no  further  imitate 
than  bj  making,  one  or  two  general  observa- 


tions. If,  in  the  public  stations  I  have  filled,  I 
have  acquitted  myself  with  zeal,  fidelity  and 
disinterestedness;  if,  in  the  private  walk  of 
life,  my  conduct  has  been  unstained  by  any 
dishonorable  act,  if  it  has  been  uniformly  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  integrity,  I  have  a 
right  to  the  confidence  of  those  to  whom  I  ad- 
dress myself:  they  cannot  refuse  it  to  me  with- 
out injustice.  I  am  persuaded  they  will  not 
refuse  it  to  me.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  my  pub- 
lic conduct  has  been  in  any  instance  marked 
with  perfidy,  duplicity,  or  with  sinister  views 
of  any  kind;  if  any  impositions,  founded  in 
fact,  can  be  adduced  to  cne  prejudice  of  my 
private  character,  I  have  no  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  conmiittee;  nor  should  I  ex- 
pect it. 

Even  these  observations  I  should  have  spared 
myself,  did  I  not  know  that,  in  tlie  rage  of  par- 
^Ji  gross  calumnies  have  been  propagated. 
Some  I  have  traced  and  detected :  there  may 
still  be  others  in  secret  circulation,  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted.  Against  the  infiu- 
ence  of  such  arts  I  con  have  no  other  shield 
than  the  general  tenor  of  my  post  conduct.  If 
that  will  protect  me,  I  may  safely  confide  in  the 
candor  of  the  committee.  To  that  standard  I 
cheerfully  submit. 

But,  indeed,  of  what  importance  is  it  who  is 
the  speaker  ?  His  his  recuons  only  that  concern 
the  committee;  if  these  are  good,  they  owe  it 
to  themselves  and  to  their  constitution  to  allow 
them  their  full  weight. 

The  first  objection  (and  that  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  greatest  force)  against  the 
principles  of  the  bill,  is,  that  it  would  be  un- 
constitutional to  delegate  legislative  power  to 
Congress.  If  this  objection  be  founded  in 
truth,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  the  inquiry. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  violate  that  consti- 
tution which  is  the  charter  of  our  rights.  But 
it  is  our  duty  to  examine  dispassionately  whe- 
ther it  really  stands  in  our  way.  If  it  does  not, 
let  us  not  erect  on  ideal  barrier  to  a  measure 
which  the  public  good  may  require. 

The  first  ground  of  the  objection  is  deduced 
from  that  clause  of  the  constitutiim  which  de- 
clares ^^  that  no  power  shall  be  exercised  over 
the  people  of  this  State  but  such  as  is  granted 
by  or  derived  from  them." 

This,  it  is  plain,  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  declaration  of  that  fundamental  maxim 
of  republican  government,  ^^that  all  power, 
mediately  or  immediately,  is  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  people,"  in  opposition  to  those 
doctrines  of  despotism  which  uphold  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  or  lay  the  foundations  of 
government  in  force,  conquest,  or  necessity.  It 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  how  far  the 
legislature  may  go  in  granting  power  to  the 
United  States.  A  power  conferred  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  if  warranted  by  the 
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oonstitution  mider  wbicli  tbej  act,  is  a  power 
derived  from  the  people.  This  is  not  onlj  a 
plain  inference  of  reason,  bnt  the  terms  of  the 
clause  itself,  seem  to  liave  been  calculated  to 
let  in  the  principle.  The  words,  ^Slerived 
from,"  are  added  to  the  words  "  granted  by," 
as  if  with  design  to  distinguish  an  indirect 
derivation  of  i)ower  from  an  immediate  grant 
of  it.  This  explanation  is  even  nccef*sary  to 
reconcile  the  constitution  to  itself,  and  to  give 
effect  to  all  its  part^  as  I  hope  fully  to  demon- 
strate in  its  projier  place. 

The  next  clause  of  the  constitution  relied 
upon,  is  that  which  declares  that  ^'the  supreme 
legislative  ]>ower  within  this  State  shall  be 
v^ted  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly."  This,  it 
is  said,  excludes  the  idea  of  any  otlicr  legisla- 
tive power  operating  within  the  State.  But  the 
more  obvious  construction  of  this  clause,  and 
that  which  best  consists  with  the  situation  and 
views  of  the  country  at  this  time,  with  what 
has  been  done  before  and  since  the  formation 
of  our  constitution,  and  with  those  parts  of  the 
constitution  itself  which  acknowledge  the  fede- 
ral government,  is  this — "In  the  distribution 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  sovereignty  in  the 
partieular  government  of  this  State,  the  legis- 
lative authority  shall  reside  in  a  Senate  and 
Assembly,"  or  in  other  wortls,  **the  legislative 
authority  of  the  particular  government  of  the 
State  of  New  York  shall  be  vested  in  a  Senate 
and  Assembly."  The  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion could  have  had  nothing  more  in  view  than 
to  delineate  the  different  departments  of  |>ower 
in  our  own  State  government,  and  never  could 
have  intended  to  interfere  with  the  formation 
of  such  a  constitution  for  the  Union  as  the 
safety  of  the  whole  might  require.  The  just- 
ness of  this  constniction  will  be  further  eluci- 
dated by  that  part  of  the  constitution  which 
prescribes  that  "the  supreme  executive  au- 
thority of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  gover- 
nor." If  the  former  clause  excludes  the  grant 
of  legislative  power,  this  must  equally  exclude 
the  grant  of  the  executive  power,  and  the  con- 
sequence would  be  that  there  could  be  no  fede- 
ral government  at  all. 

It  will  be  of  no  avail  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  two  cases  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression ;  that,  in  one,  the  terms  of  description 
are  "within  the  State,"  in  the  other,  "of  the 
State."  In  grammar,  or  good  sense,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  phra<«es  constitutes  no  substan- 
tial difference  in  the  meaning,  or  if  it  does,  it 
concludes  against  the  objection  ;  for  the  words, 
within  this  State,  which  are  applied  to  the  legis- 
lative power,  have  a  certain  precision  that  may 
be  supposed  to  intend  a  distinction  between 
that  legislative  power  which  is  to  operate  with- 
in this  State  onlj,  and  that  which  is  to  ope- 
rate npon  this  State  in  conjunction  with  the 
others.  But  I  lay  no  stress  on  this  observa- 
tion. In  mj  opinion,  the  legislative  power 
^^ within  this  State'*'*  or  the  legislative  power 
"of  Uiis  State,"  amount  in  substance  to  the 
same  thing,  and  therefore  (as  has  been  already 


observed)  if  the  constitotion  prohibits  the  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power  to  Uie  Unoar,  it 
equally  prohibits  the  delegation  of  ezecntiva 
power — and  the  confederacy  most  then  be  it 
an  end;  for  without  legislative  or  ezeentits 
I>ower,  it  becomes  a  nnllitT. 

Unfortunately  for  the  objeotion,  if  it  proves 
any  tiling  it  proves  too  mnch.'  It  proves  that 
the  i>owers  of  the  Union  in  their  present  foim 
are  an  usurpation  on  thevconstitution  of  thii 
State.  This  will  appear  not  only  from  the  res* 
soning  adduced,  but  from  this  ftirther  con^- 
eratiun, — that  the  United  States  are  already 
possessed  of  Ugislatite  as  well  as  txeeutice  tn- 
thority.  The  objects  of  executive  power  are 
of  three  kinds,  to  make  treatiu:  with  foreiga 
nations,  to  make  war  and  peact,  to  execots 
and  interpret  the  laws.  This  description  of 
the  executive  power  will  enable  us  the  more 
readily  to  distinguish  the  legislative ;  which  in 
general  may  be  defined  the  power  of  pre- 
scribing rules  for  the  community. 

The  United  States  are  authorized  to  require 
from  the  several  States  as  much  money  as  they 
judge  necessary  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  . 
Union,  and  to  limit  the  time  within  which  it  if 
to  be  rait:ed :  to  call  for  such  a  number  of  troopi 
as  they  deem  requisite  for  the  common  defence 
in  time  of  war — to  establish  rules  in  aU  cases 
of  capture  by  sea  or  land — to  regulate  the  alloy 
and  value  of  coin,  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  to  make  all  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  anny  and  navy  of  the  Union.  AU 
these  are  powers  of  the  legislative  kind,  and 
are  declared  by  the  confederation  to  be  binding 
uj)on  all  the  States. 

The  first  is  nothing  less  than  a  power  of 
taxing  the  States  in  gross,  though  not  in  de- 
tail ;  and  the  last  is  the  power  of  disposing  of 
the  liberty  and  lives  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State,  when  in  arms  for  the  common  defence. 
That  the  powers  enumerated  are  all,  or  most  of 
them,  of  a  legislative  nature,  will  not  be  denied 
by  the  law  members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  If  the  constitution  forbids  the  grant 
of  legislative  power  to  the  Union,  all  those  au- 
thorities are  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and 
ought  to  be  resumed. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  those  authorities  were 
properly  granted,  then  it  follows  that  the  con- 
stitution does  not  forbid  the  grant  of  legisla- 
tive power,  and  the  objection  falls  to  the 
ground ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  oonstitn- 
tion  permitting  the  grant  of  one  kind  of  legis- 
lative authority,  and  forbidding  that  of  anoUier. 
The  degree  or  nature  of  the  powers  of  legisla- 
tion which  it  might  be  proper  to  confer  upon 
the  federal  government,  would  in  this  case  be  a 
mere  question  of  prudence  and  expediency,  to 
bo  determined  by  general  considerations  of  util- 
ity and  safety. 

The  principle  of  the  objeotion  under  consid- 
eration would  not  only  subvert  the  ilmindatioii 
of  the  Union  as  now  established — ^wonld  nol 
only  render  it  impossible  that  any  federal  goT- 
emment  oonld  exist;  bnt  would  defeat  Mme  of 
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Ibe  mfMoDB  d  the  oanBtitatioii  itselfl  This 
lilt  ran  deserves  parUcnlar  attention. 

The  nineteenth  olaase  makes  it  the  du^  of 
the  Grovernor  ^^to  correspond  with  the  Con- 
tinoital  Congress.^'  The  twentieth  provides 
^'that  the  Jn&es  and  chancellor  shall  hold  no 
other  ofBce  than  delegate  to  the  General 
OoNGRXSs;*'  and  the  thirtieth  directs  *Hhat 
delegates  to  repre9ent  this  State  in  the  General 
Ooogress  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  annnally  appointed.^* 

Now,  sir,  I  ask,  if  Congress  were  to  have 
neither  executive  nor  Ic^lative  anthority,  to 
what  purpose  were  they  to  exist?  To  what 
purpose  were  delegates  to  be  annually  appoint- 
ed to  that  body  ?  To  what  purpose  were  these 
delegates  to  represent  this  State?  Or  how 
eonld  they  be  said  to  represent  it  at  all  f 

Is  not  the  plain  import  of  this  part  of  the 
constitution,  that  they  were  to  represent  this 
State  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  the  Union?  And  does  not 
this  necessarily  imply  that  they  were  to  be 
clothed  with  such  powers  as  should  be  found  es- 
sential to  that  object  ?  Does  it  amount  to  a  con- 
stitutional warrant  to  the  legislature  to  confer 
those  powers,  of  whatever  kind  they  might  be  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative, 
would  be  to  charge  the  constitution  with  the 
absordity  of  proposing  to  itselt*  an  end^  and 
yet  prohibiting  ^e  means  of  accomplishing 
that  end. 

The  words  "to  represent  this  State,"  are  of 
great  latitude,  and  are  of  themselves  sufBcient 
to  convey  any  power  necessary  to  the  conduct 
and  direction  of  its  affairs  in  connection  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  confederacy. 

In  the  interpretation  of  laws  it  is  admitted  to 
be  a  good  rule  to  resort  to  the  coexisting  cir- 
comstances,  and  collect  from  thenc43  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  law.  Let  us  apply 
this  role  to  the  present  case. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
delegates  were  sent  to  meet  in  Congress  with 
large  discretionary  powers.  In  short,  general- 
ly speaking,  with  full  power  "  to  take  care  of 
the  republic"  In  the  whole  of  this  transac- 
tion the  idea  of  an  Union  of  the  colonies  was 
earefblly  held  up.  It  pervaded  all  our  public  acts. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  wo  find 
it  continued  and  confirmed.  That  declaration, 
after  setting  forth  its  motives  and  causes,  pro- 
ceeds thus:  "We,  therefore,  the  representa- 
tiTee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  gon- 
ml  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Su- 
preme Jirage  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of 
oar  intuitions,  do  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
solenmly  pablidi  and  declare,  that  these  United 
Coloniea  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States;  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  ailcgianoe  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that 
an  pditieal  oonneetion  between  them  and  the 
Buid  of  Great  Britain  la,  and  ought  to  be,  to- 
tiDx  fllsaolrnd :  and  thati  as  free  and  indepen- 


dent States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commerce,  and  do  all  other. acts  and  things 
that  independent  States  may  of  right  do." 

Hence  we  see  that  the  Union  and  Indepen- 
dence of  these  States  are  blended  and  incor- 
porated in  one  and  the  same  act ;  which,  taken 
together,  clearly  imports  that  the  United  States 
had  in  their  origin  full  power  to  do  all  acts  and 
things  which  independent  States  may  of  right 
do;  or,  in  other  words,  full  power  of  sove- 
reignty. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  upon  the  authority 
of  that  act  only  approved  by  uie  several  States, 
they  did  levy  war,  contract  alliances,  and  ex- 
ercise other  high  powers  of  sovereignty,  even 
to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  prior  to  the 
present  confederation. 

In  this  situation,  and  with  this  plenitude  of 
power,  our  constitution  knows  and  acknowl- 
edges the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
and  provides  for  the  annual  appointment  of 
delegates  to  rei)resent  this  State  in  that  body ; 
which,  in  substance,  amounts  to  a  constitu- 
tional recognition  of  the  Union,  with  complete 
sovereignty. 

A  government  may  exist  without  any  formal 
organization  or  precise  definition  of  its  powers. 
However  improi)er  it  might  have  been,  that 
the  federal  government  should  have  continued 
to  exist  with  such  absolute  and  undefined  au- 
thority, this  docs  not  militate  against  the  posi- 
tion that  it  did  possess  such  authority.  It  only 
proves  the  propriety  of  a  more  regular  forma- 
tion to  ascertain  its  limits.  This  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  confederation,  which  is,  in 
fact,  an  abridgment  of  the  original  sovereignty 
of  the  Union. 

It  may  be  said,  (for  it  has  been  said  upon 
other  occasions,)  that,  tliough  the  constitution 
did  consider  the  United  States  in  the  light  I 
have  described,  and  left  the  legislature  at  lib- 
erty in  the  first  instance  to  have  organized  the 
federal  government  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
thought  proper,  yet  that  liberty  ceased  with 
the  establishment  of  the  present  confederacy. 
The  discretion  of  the  legislature  was  then  de- 
termined. 

This,  upon  the  face  of  it,  is  a  subtilty,  un- 
countenanced  by  a  single  principle  of  govern- 
ment, or  a  single  expression  of  the  constitution. 
It  is  saying  that  a  general  authority  given  to 
the  legislature  for  the  permanent  preservation 
and  good  of  the  community,  has  been  exhaust- 
ed and  spent  by  the  exercise  of  a  part  of  that 
authority.  The  position  is  the  more  destitute 
of  color,  because  the  confederation,  by  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  compact,  preserves  and  con- 
tinues this  power.  The  last  clause  of  it  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  propose,  and  the  States  to 
agree  to  such  alterations  as  might  be  afterwards 
found  necessary  or  expedient. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  constitution 
knows  and  acknowledges  the  United  States  in 
Congress ;  that  it  provides  for  the  annual  ap- 
pointment of  delegates  to  represent  this  Stats 
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in  that  IkkIv,  witlioDt  prescribing  the  obiects  or 
limits  (if  thut  represM^ntation ;  that  at  the  time 
our  con>titution  was  framed,  the  Union  existed 
with  full  sovert'ifrnty ;  and  tliat  therefore  the 
idea  of  sovereijxnty  in  the  Union  ix  not  niconi- 
patible  witli  it.  We  see,  fiirtla*r,  tliat  tlie  doc- 
trine contniiKil  in  the  objection  a^ains^t  grant- 
ing lejrishitive  power,  would  etpially  operate 
af?ain>t  jrrantinjr  executive  power,  would  pn)ve 
that  the  powers  already  vested  in  tlie  Union 
are  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  would  render  a 
confederacy  of  the  States  in  any  form  imprac- 
ticable, and  would  defeat  all  those  provisions 
of  our  own  constitution  which  relate  to  the 
Unite<l  States,  1  submit  it  to  tlic  committee, 
whether  a  d(K'trine  pregnant  with  sut-h  consi*- 
quencescan  be  true;  whether  it  is  not  as  opjMi- 
bite  to  our  constitution  its  to  the  princi]>Ies  of 
national  safety  and  prosperity;  and  wliether  it 
would  not  be  lamentable  if  the  zeal  of  opposi- 
tion to  a  particular  me&'ture  should  carry  us  to 
the  extreme  of  imposing  upon  the  constitution 
a  sense  foreign  to  it;  whicli  must  embarntss 
the  national  councils  ujum  future  occasions, 
when  all  might  agree  in  the  utility  and  neces- 
sity of  a  ditierent  const niction. 

If  the  argmnents  1  liave  used  under  this 
head  are  n<»t  well  founded,  let  gentlemen  come 
Jbnrard  and  tthovo  their  fallacy.  Let  the  sub- 
jeci  have  a  fair  and  full  exnminatum,  and  let 
truth,  on  whatever  side  it  may  be,  prevail ! 

Flattering  myself  it  will  appear  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  constitution,  at  least,  offers  us 
no  impediment.  I  shall  proceed  to  other  topics 
of  objection.  The  next  that  pre*<ents  itself,  is 
a  sup]>oKed  danger  to  liberty  from  granting 
legislative  power  to  Congres-;*. 

Hut,  betore  I  enter  upon  this  .^subject,  to  re- 
move the  asper^ions  thrown  upon  that  body,  I 
shall  give  a  short  history  of  wjme  material  facts 
relating  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  busi- 
ness. To  excite  the  jealousies  of  the  people,  it 
has  been  industriously  represented  as  an  undue 
attempt  to  ac<juire  an  increase  of  iM>wer.  It 
has  been  forgotten,  or  intentionally  overlooked, 
that,  considering  it  in  the  strongest  light  its  a 
proposal  to  alter  the  confederation,  it  is  only 
exercising  a  power  which  the  confederation  has 
in  direct  terms  reposed  in  Conp:ress,  who,  as 
before  observed,  are,  by  the  thirteenth  arti- 
cle, expressly  authorized  to  propose  altera- 
tions. 

But  s^>  far  was  the  measure  from  originating 
in  improper  views  of  that  body,  that,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  it  did  not  originate  there  at 
all.  It  was  first  suggested  by  a  convention  of 
the  four  Eastern  States,  and  New  York,  at 
Hartford,  and,  I  believe,  was  proposed  there 
by  the  deputies  of  this  State.  A  gentleman  on 
our  bench,  unconnected  with  Congress,  who 
now  hears  me,  (I  mean  Judge  IIobart,)was  one 
of  them.  It  was  dictated  by  a  principle  which 
hitter  experience  then  taught  us,  and  which,  in 
peace  or  war,  will  always  be  found  true — that 
adequate  supplies  to  the  federal  treasury  can 
•    never  flow  from  any  system  which  requires  the 


intervention  of  thirteen  deliberatives  between 
the  call  and  the  execution. 

Congress  agreed  to  the  measure,  and  recom- 
mended it.  This  State  complied  without  hesi- 
tation. All  parts  of  the  government — Senate, 
Assembly,  and  Council  of  Revision^-coucar- 
red;  neither  the  constitution  nor  the  public 
liberty  presented  any  obstacle.  The  difficulties 
from  tliese  sources  are  a  recent  di^scovery. 

So  late  as  the  first  session  of  the  legihlatnre, 
after  the  evacuation  of  this  city,  tlie  governor 
of  the  State,  in  his  speech  to  both  Houses, 
gave  a  decided  countenance  to  the  measure. 
This  he  does,  though  not  in  express  terms,  yet 
by  implications  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  hading  oj^nenti  of  the  impost,  of  the 
present  day,  have  all  of  them,  at  otlier  times, 
either  concurred  in  the  measure,  in  its  roost 
exceptionable  form,  and  without  the  qualilicfl- 
tions  annexcHl  to  it  by  the  proposed  bill,  or 
have,  by  other  instances  of  conduct,  contra- 
dicted their  own  hy(>othesis  on  the  constitu- 
tion, which  professedly  forms  the  main  prop  of 
their  opiK>sition. 

The  honorable  member  in  my  eye  ( ), 

at  the  last  session,  brought  in  a  bill  for  granting 
U)  the  United  States  the  p<>wer  of  regulating 
the  trade  of  the  Union.  This  surely  includes 
more  ample  legislative  authority  than  is  com- 
prehended in  tlie  mere  i>ower  of  levying  a  par- 
ticular duty,  it  indeed  goes  to  a  prodigious* 
extent,  much  further  than,  on  a  superficial 
view,  can  be  imagined.  Can  we  believe  that 
the  constitutional  objection,  if  well  founded, 
would  K>  long  have  passed  undi.scovered  and 
unnoticed?  Or,  is  it  fair  to  impute  to  Con- 
gress criminal  motives  for  proposing  a  measure 
which  was  tirst  recommended  to  them  by  five 
States,  or  fnmi  persisting  in  that  measure,  after 
the  unequivocal  experience  they  have  had  of 
the  total  inefficacy  of  the  mode  provided  in  the 
confederation  for  supplying  the  treasury  of  the 
Union? 

1  leave  the  answer  to  these  questions  to  the 
gornl  sense  and  candor  of  the  committee,  and 
shall  return  to  the  examination  of  the  question, 
how  far  the  power  proposed  to  be  conferred 
upon  Congress  would  be  dangerous  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  peojde.     And  here  I  ask — 

Whence  can  this  danger  arise?  The  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  annually  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  several  legislatures.  They 
come  together  with  different  habits,  prejudices, 
and  interests.  They  are,  in  fact,  continually 
changing,  llow  is  it  possible  for  a  body  so 
com[>ose(l  to  be  formidable  to  tlie  liberties  of 
States — several  of  which  are  large  empires  in 
themselves  ? 

The  subversion  of  the  liberty  of  these  States 
could  not  be  the  business  of  a  day.  It  would 
at  least  require  time,  premeditation,  and  con- 
cert. Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  members  of 
a  body  so  constituted,  would  be  unanimous  in 
a  scheme  of  usurpation?  If  they  were  not, 
would  it  not  be  discovered  and  disclosed?  If 
we  could  even  suppose  this  unanimity  among 
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one  Bet  of  men,  can  we  believe  that  all  the  new 
members  who  are  yearly  sent  from  one  State 
or  another,  would  instantly  enter  into  the 
same  views  ?  Would  there  not  be  found  one 
honest  man  to  warn  his  country  of  the  dan- 
ger? 

Suppose  the  worst — suppose  the  combination 
entered  into  and  continued.  The  execution 
would  at  least  announce  the  design;  and  the 
means  of  defence  would  be  easy.  Consider 
the  separate  power  of  several  of  these  States, 
and  the  situation  of  all.  Consider  the  extent, 
populousness,  and  resources  of  Massachusetts, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania;  I  miglit  add,  of  Now 
York,  Connecticut,  and  other  States.  Where 
oould  Congress  find  means  sufficient  to  subvert 
the  government  and  liberties  of  either  of  these 
States  f  or,  rather,  where  find  means  sufficient 
to  effect  the  conquest  at  all  ?  If  an  attempt 
was  made  upon  one,  the  others,  from  a  sense 
of  conmion  danger,  would  make  common 
cause;  and  they  could  immediately  unite  and 
provide  for  their  joint  defence. 

There  is  one  consideration,  of  immense  force 
in  this  question,  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 
It  is  this — ^that  each  State  possesses  in  itself  the 
fhll  powers  of  government,  and  can  at  once,  in 
a  regular  and  constitutional  way,  take  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  its  rights.  In  a  single 
kingdom  or  state,  if  the  rulers  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  tyranny,  the  people  can  only  defend 
themselves  by  a  tumultuary  insurrection ;  they 
mu.«t  run  to  arms  without  concert  or  plan; 
while  the  usurpers,  clothed  with  the  forms  of 
legal  authority,  can  employ  the  forces  of  the 
state  to  suppress  them  in  embryo,  and  before 
they  can  have  time  or  opportunity  to  give  sys- 
tem to  their  opposition.  With  us,  the  case  is 
widely  different.  Each  State  has  a  govern- 
ment, completely  organized  in  itself,  and  can 
at  once  enter  into  a  regular  plan  of  defence ; 
with  the  forces  of  the  community  at  its  com- 
mand, it  can  immediately  form  connections 
with  its  neighbors,  or  even  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, if  necessary. 

In  a  contest  of  this  kind,  the  body  of  the 
people  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  State 
governments.  This  will  not  only  result  from 
their  love  of  liberty,  and  regard  to  their  own 
■afety,  but  from  other  strong  principles  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  State  governments  operate 
upon  those  inmiediate  familiar  personal  con- 
cerns to  which  the  sensibility  of  individuals  is 
awake.  The  distribution  of  private  justice  be- 
longing to  them,  they  must  always  appear  to 
the  senses  of  the  people  as  the  immediate 
ffoardians  of  their  rights.  They  will,  of  course, 
have  tito  strongest  hold  on  their  attachment, 
respect,  and  obedience.  Another  circumstance 
wm  contribute  to  the  same  end :  Far  the  great- 
est nnmber  of  offices  and  employments  are  in, 
the  gift  ci  the  States  separately ;  the  weight  of 
o^ial  inflnence  will  therefore  be  in  favor  of 
the  State  goTemments ;  and,  with  aU  these  ad- 
TanUigei^  they  cannot  fail  to  carry  the  people 
akny  with  them  i&  every  contest  with  the  gen- 


eral government  in  which  they  are  not  palpa- 
bly in  the  wrong,  and  often  when  they  are. 
What  is  to  be  feared  from  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  tyranny,  with  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  under  the  direction  of  their 
State  governments,  combined  in  opposition  to 
their  views?  Must  not  their  attempts  recoil 
upon  themselves,  and  terminate  in  their  own 
ruin  and  disgrace  ?  or,  rather,  would  not  these 
considerations,  if  they  were  insensible  to  other 
motives,  for  ever  restrain  them  from  making 
such  attempts? 

The  causes  taken  notice  of,  as  securing  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  their  local  gov- 
ernments, present  us  with  another  important 
truth — ^the  natural  imbecility  of  federal  gov- 
ernments, and  the  danger  that  they  will  never 
be  able  to  exercise  power  enough  to  manage 
the  general  affairs  of  the  Union ;  though  the 
States  will  have  a  common  interest,  yet  they 
will  also  have  a  particular  interest.  For  ex- 
ample :  as  a  part  of  the  Union,  it  will  be  the  in- 
terest of  every  State  to  pay  as  little  itself,  and 
to  let  its  neighbors  pay  as  much,  as  possible. 
Particular  interests  have  always  more  influence 
upon  men  than  general.  The  federal  States, 
therefore,  consulting  their  immediate  advan- 
tage, may  be  considered  as  so  many  eccentric 
powers,  tending  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
government  of  the  Union;  and  as  they  will 
generally  carry  the  people  along  with  them, 
the  CONFEDERACY  will  bc  in  continual  danger 
of  dissolution.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  real 
rock  upon  which  the  ha])piness  of  this  country 
is  likely  to  split.  This  is  the  point  to  which 
our  fears  and  cares  should  be  directed — ^to  guard 
against  this,  and  not  to  terrify  ourselves  with 
imaginary  dangers  from  the  spectre  of  power 
in  Congress,  will  be  our  true  wisdom. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the 
measure  under  consideration.  What  does  the 
bill  before  us  require  us  to  do?  Merely  to 
grant  duties  on  imposts  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  short  period  of  twenty-five  years ;  to 
be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  debts  contracted  for  the 
support  of  the  late  war ;  the  collection  of  which 
duties  is  to  be  made  by  officers  appointed  by 
the  State,  but  accountable  to  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  such  general  regulations  as  the  United 
States  shall  establish,  subject  to  these  important 
checks,  that  no  citizen  shall  be  carried  out  of 
the  State  for  trial ;  that  all  prosecutions  shall 
be  in  our  own  courts;  that  no  excessive  fines 
or  penalties  shall  be  imposed ;  and  that  a  yearly 
account  of  the  proceeds  and  application  of  the 
revenue  shall  be  rendered  to  the  legislature,  on 
failure  of  which  it  reserves  to  itself  a  right  of 
repealing  its  grant. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  measure  to  be  better 
guarded  ?  or  is  it  possible  that  a  grant  for  such 
precise  objects,  and  with  so  many  checks,  can 
be  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty  ? 

Having  now,  as  I  trust,  satisfactorily  sho¥m, 
that  the  constitution  offers  no  obstacle  to  the 
measure ;  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  people 
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cannot  lie  i-nclnnpen-d  l>y  it,  it  remains  only  to 
consider  it  in  the  view  of  revenne. 

The  sole  question  left  for  discussion  is,  Whe- 
ther it  Ik?  an  elipble  mode  of  supplying  the 
feileral  treasury  or  not  ? 

The  better  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be 
of  use  to  examine  liow  far  the  mode  by  (juotns 
and  requisitions  has  iK'en  found  competent  to 
the  public  exigencies. 

The  universal  <lolinquenry  of  the  States 
during  tlie  war,  shall  be  passed  over  with  the 
bare  mention  (»f  it.  The  j>ublic  embarrass- 
ments were  a  ])lausible  apology  for  that  delin- 
quency; and  it  was  h(»ped  the  peace  would 
have  pHHluctMl  greater  j>unctuality.  The  ex- 
periment has  disappointed  thut  hojie,  to  a  de- 
gree which  confounds  the  least  sanguine.  A 
comparative  view  of  the  compliances  of  the 
sevoral  States,  for  the  five  la^t  years,  will  fur- 
nish a  striking  result. 

I)uring  tliat  i>eri(Kl,  as  apjH'ars  by  a  state- 
ment on  our  fill's.  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Ceorgia,  have  ])aid 
nothing.  1  say  nothing,  because  the  only  actual 
payment,  is  the  trifling  sum  of  about  7,(»no  dol- 
lars by  New  Hampshire.  South  Carolina  in- 
deed has  credits,  but  these  are  merely  by  way 
of  discount,  on  the  8U[)plies  furnishi.»d  by  her 
during  the  war,  in  consideration  of  her  pe<'u- 
liar  sufierings  and  exertions  while  the  immedi- 
ate theatre  of  it. 

Conne<;ticut  and  Delaware  have  paid  about 
one-third  of  their  re<iuisitions.  ^Massachusetts, 
Khode  Island,  and  Maryland,  about  one-half; 
Virginia  about  three-fifths,  Pennsylvania  near- 
ly the  whole,  and  New  York  more  than  her 
quota. 

These  proportions  are  taken  on  the  specie 
requisiti<»ns,  the  indents  have  been  very  [lar- 
tially  paid,  and  in  their  present  state  are  of  little 
account. 

The  payments  into  the  fe<leral  treasury  have 
declined  rapidly  each  year.  The  whole  amount, 
for  three  years  past,  in  sj)ecio,  has  not  exceeded 
1,4(»0,U00  dollars,  of  which  New  York  has  paid 
100  per  cent,  more  than  her  proportion.  This 
sum,  little  more  than  400,000  dollars  a  year,  it 
will  readilv  be  conceived,  has  been  exhausted 
in  the  support  of  the  civil  establishments  of  the 
Union,  and  the  necessary  guards  and  garrisons 
of  public  arsenals,  and  on  the  frontiers;  with- 
out any  surplus  for  paying  any  part  of  the  debt, 
foreign  or  domestic,  principal  or  interot. 

Things  are  continually  growing  worse ;  the 
last  year  in  particular  ]»roduced  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  from  only 
two  or  three  States.  Several  of  the  States  have 
been  so  long  unaccustomed  to  j>ay,  that  they 
seem  no  longer  concerned  even  about  the  ap- 
pearances of  compliance. 

Connecticut  and  Jersey  have  almost  formally 
declined  paying  any  longer.  The  ostensible 
motive  is  the  non-concurrence  of  this  State  in 
the  imi)ost  system.  The  real  one  must  be  con- 
jectured from  the  fact. 

Pennsylvania,  if  I  understand  the  scope  of 


some  late  resolutions,  means  to  discount  the  in- 
terest she  ])ayH  upon  her  at^somption  to  her  own 
citizens;  in  which  case  there  will  be  little 
coming  from  her  to  the  United  States.  This 
seems  to  l>e  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis. 

The  pecuniary  supjHirt  of  the  federal  pov- 
ernment  has  of  late  devolved  almost  entin-ly 
u|K>n  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  If  Penn- 
sylvania refuses  to  continue  her  aid,  what  will 
Ini  the  situation  of  New  York?  Are  we  wil- 
ling to  be  the  Atlas  of  the  Union  ?  or  are  we 
willing  to  see  it  perish  ? 

This  seems  to  be  the  alternative.  Is  there 
not  a  s|K'cies  of  political  knight-errantry  in 
adhering  j)ertinaciously  to  a  pystcm  which 
throws  the  whole  weight  of  the  confederation 
up(»n  this  State,  or  upon  one  or  two  more?  I» 
it  not  our  interest,  on  mere  calculations  of  State 
poli<'y,  t'>  prouiote  a  meiwure,  which,  operating 
undiT  the  same  regulations  in  every  State,  must 
produce  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  eflect  every 
where,  and  oblige  all  the  States  to  share  the 
common  burthen  ? 

If  the  impo>t  is  granted  to  the  United  States, 
with  the  power  of  levying  it,  it  must  have  a 
proportionate  efl\H't  in  all  the  Stiites  for  the 
same  nnxle  (»f  collection  every  where  will  have 
nearlv  the  same  return  everv  where. 

What  must  be  the  final  issue  of  the  present 
state  of  things 'if  Will  the  few  States  that  now 
contribute,  be  willing  to  contribute  much  long- 
er? Shall  we  ourselves  be  long  content  with 
bearing  the  burthen  singly?  Will  n«»t  our  zenl 
for  a  [)articular  system,  soon  give  way  \o  the 
pressure  (»f  so  unequal  a  weight  ?  And  if  all 
the  States  cease  to  pay,  what  is  to  become  oi 
the  Union?  It  is  sometimes  asked.  Why  do 
not  Cinigress  oblige  the  States  to  do  their  duty  ? 
Hut  where  are  the  means?  Where  are  the  fleets 
and  armies — where  the  federal  treasury  to  sup- 
port those  fleets  and  armies,  to  enforce  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  Union  ?  All  methods  short 
of  coercion,  have  repeatedly  been  tried  in 
vain. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  another  most  imiK)r- 
tant  inquiry.  How  are  we  to  pay  our  foreign 
debt?  This,  I  think,  is  estimated  at  about 
7,000,000  of  dollars,  which  will  every  year  in- 
crease with  the  accumulations  of  interest.  If 
we  pay  neither  principal  nor  interest,  we  not 
only  abandon  all  pretensions  to  character  as  a 
nation,  but  we  endanger  the  public  peace. 
However  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  evade 
the  just  demands  of  our  domestic  creditors, 
our  foreign  creditors  must  and  will  ho  paid. 

They  have  power  to  enforce  their  demands, 
and  s(M>ner  or  later  they  may  be  expectetl  to  do 
it.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  endeavor  to  ex- 
cite the  apprehensions  of  the  committee,  but  I 
would  appeal  to  their  prudence.  A  discreet 
attention  to  the  consequences  of  national  meas- 
ures is  no  impeachment  of  our  firnmess. 

The  foreign  debt,  I  say,  must  sooner  or  later 
1)0  paid,  and  the  longer  proWsion  is  delayed, 
the  heavier  it  must  fall  at  last. 

We  require  about  1,600,000  dollars  to  dia- 
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dmggjb  tiM  intereai  and  iiutalments  of  the 
praMot  year,  about  a  million  anniiallj  upon  an 
afwage,  for  ten  yean  more,  and  abont  800,000 
doUars  for  another  ten  yeara. 

The  product  of  the  impost  maj  be  computed 
at  about  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  It  is  an 
increasing  fund.  This  fund  would  not  only 
ai^oe  for  the  discharge  of  the  foreign  debt, 
but  important  operations  might  be  ingrafted 
upon  it  towards  the  extinguishment  of  the  do- 
mestic debt 

Is  it  possible  to  hesitate  about  the  propriety 
of  adopting  a  resource  so  easy  in  itseL^  and  so 
extensive  in  its  effects  ? 

Here  I  expect  I  may  be  told  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  employing  this  resource.  The  act  of 
the  last  session  does  it.  The  only  dispute  is 
about  the  mode.  We  are  willing  to  grant  the 
wumeif,  but  not  the  power  required  from  us. 
Money  will  pay  our  debts ;  power  may  destroy 
our  liberties. 

It  has  been  insinuated  that  nothing  but  a 
lust  of  power  would  have  prevented  Congress 
from  accepting  the  grant  in  the  shape  it  has 
already  passed  the  legislature.  This  is  a  severe 
charge.  If  true,  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  pre- 
vent our  going  a  step  further.  But  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  Congress  could  not  have  accepted 
our  grant  without  removing  themselves  further 
from  the  object  than  they  now  are.  To  gain 
one  State  they  must  have  lost  all  the  others. 
The  grants  of  every  State  are  accompanied 
with  a  condition  that  similar  grants  be  made 
by  the  other  States.  It  is  not  denied  that  our 
act  is  essentiaHy  different  from  theirs.  Their 
acts  give  the  United  States  the  power  of  col- 
laeting  the  duty ;  ours  reserves  it  to  the  State, 
uod  imikes  it  receivable  in  paper  money. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  accepting 
our  grant  would  be  a  relinquishment  of  the 
grants  of  other  States.  They  must  take  the 
matter  up  anew,  and  do  the  work  over  again  to 
accommodate  it  to  our  standard.  In  order  to 
anchor  one  State,  would  it  have  been  wise  to 
set  twelve,  or  at  least  eleven  others,  afloat? 

It  is  said,  that  the  States  which  have  granted 
more  would  certainly  be  willing  to  grant  less. 
They  would  easily  accommodate  their  acts  to 
that  of  New  York,  as  more  favorable  to  their 
own  power  and  security. 

But  would  "Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  which 
have  no  paper  money  of  their  own,  accede  to  a 
plan  that  permitted  other  States  to  pay  in  pa- 
per while  they  pud  in  specie  ?  Would  they  con- 
sent that  their  citizens  should  pay  tioenti  shil- 
lings in  the  pounds  while  the  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island  paid  only  j^r,  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  teii,  and  of  other  States  in  different 
degrees  of  inequality,  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 
tive depreciation  of  their  paper?  Is  it  wise  in 
this  State  to  cherish  a  plan  that  gives  such  an 
advantage  to  the  citizens  of  other  States  over 
its  own! 

The  paper  mmsj  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  most  transactions,  is  equal  to  gold  and  sil- 
▼w;  that  of  Bhode  Idand  is  depreciated  to 


five  for  one;  that  of  North  Carolina  to  two  for 
one ;  that  of  South  Carolina  may  perhaps  be 
worth  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound. 

If  the  States  pay  the  duties  in  paper,  is  it 
not  evident  that  for  every  pound  or  that  duty 
consumed  by  the  citizen  of  New  York,  he 
would  pay  twenty  shillings,  while  the  citizens 
of  Soutn  Carolina  would  pay  fifteen  shillings ; 
of  North  Carolina,  ten  shillings ;  and  Rhode 
Island,  only  four  I 

This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  con- 
denm  the  plan  of  our  grant  of  last  session,  and 
to  prove  mcontestably  that  the  States  which 
are  averse  to  emitting  a  paper  currency,  or 
have  it  in  their  power  to  support  one  when 
emitted,  would  never  come  into  it. 

Again,  would  those  States  which  by  their 
public  acts  demonstrate  a  conviction  that  the 
powers  of  the  Union  require  augmentation; 
which  are  conscious  of  energy  in  their  own 
administration — would  they  be  willing  to  con- 
cur in  a  plan  which  left  the  collection  of  the 
duties  in  the  hands  of  each  State ;  and  of  course 
subject  to  all  the  inequalities  which  a  more  or 
less  vigorous  system  of  collection  would  pro- 
duce? 

This,  too,  is  an  idea  which  ought  to  have 
great  weight  with  us.  We  have  better  habits 
of  government  than  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  States ;  and  our  constitution  admits  of  more 
energy  than  the  constitution  of  most  of  the 
other  States.  The  duties,  therefore,  would  be 
more  effectually  collected  with  us  than  in  such 
States,  and  this  would  have  a  similar  effect  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  money,  in  imposing  a 
greater  burthen  on  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

If  any  State  should  incline  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties,  having  the  collection  in  its 
own  hands,  nothing  would  bo  easier  than  to 
effect  it,  and  without  materially  sacrificing  ap- 
pearances. 

It  is  manifest,  from  this  view  of  the  subject, 
that  we  have  the  strongest  reasons,  as  a  State, 
to  depart  from  our  own  act ;  and  that  it  would 
have  been  highly  injudicious  in  Congress  to 
have  accepted  it. 

If  there  even  had  been  a  prospect  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  States  in  the  plan, 
how  inadequate  would  it  have  been  to  the 
public  exigencies,  fettered  with  the  embarrass- 
ments of  a  depreciating  paper  I 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say,  that  the  faith  of 
the  State  was  pledged  by  the  act  to  make  the 
paper  equal  to  gold  and  silver;  and  that  the 
other  States  would  be  obliged  to  do  the  same. 
What  greater  dependence  can  be  had  on  the 
faith  of  the  States  pledged  to  this  measure, 
than  on  the  faith  they  pledged  in  the  confed- 
eration sanctioned  by  a  solemn  appeal  to 
Heaven?  If  the  obligation  of  faith  in  one 
case  has  had  so  little  influence  upon  their  con- 
duct in  respect  to  the  requisitions  of  Congress, 
what  hope  can  there  be  that  they  would  have 
greater  mfluences  in  respect  to  the  deficiencies 
of  the  paper  money  ? 

There  yet  remains   an  important  light  in 
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which  to  consider  the  raliject  in  the  way  of 
revenue.  It  is  a  clear  point  that  we  cannot 
carry  the  duties  npon  imports  to  the  same  ex- 
tent by  separate  arrangements  as  by  a  general 
plan — wo  mast  regnlate  ourselves  by  wnat  we 
tind  done  in  the  neighboring  States;  while 
Pennsylvania  has  only  two-and-a-half  per  cent. 
on  her  importations,  we  cannot  greatly  exceed 
her.  To  go  mnch  beyond  it  would  injure  our 
commerce  in  a  varietv  of  ways,  and  would  de- 
feat itselt  While  the  ports  of  Connecticut 
and  Jersey  are  open  to  the  introduction  of 
goods  free  from  duty,  and  the  conveyance  from 
them  to  us  is  so  easy — while  they  consider  our 
imposts  as  an  nngenerous  advantage  taken  of 
them,  which  it  would  be  laudable  to  elude,  the 
duties  must  be  light  or  they  would  be  evaded. 
The  facility  to  do  it,  and  the  temptation  of  do- 
ing it,  would  be  both  so  great,  that  we  should 
collect  perhaps  less  by  an  increase  of  the  rates 
than  we  do  now.  All^ady  we  experience  the 
effects  of  this  situation.  But  if  the  duties  were 
to  be  levied  nnder  a  common  direction,  with 
the  same  precautions  every  where  to  guard 
against  smuggling,  they  might  be  carried  with- 
out preiudice  to  trade  to  a  much  more  consid- 
erable height. 

As  things  now  are,  we  must  adhere  to  the 
present  standard  of  duties,  without  any  mate- 
rial alterations.  Suppose  this  to  produce  fifty 
thousand  ponnds  a  year.  The  duties  to  be 
granted  to  Congress  ought,  in  proportion,  to 
produce  double  that  sum.  To  tnis  it  appears, 
Dy  a  scheme  now  before  us,  that  additional  du- 
ties might  be  imposed  for  the  use  of  the  State, 
on  certain  enumerated  articles,  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  This  would  be  an 
augmentation  of  our  national  revenue  by  indi- 
rect taxation  to  the  extent  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  an  immense  object  in  a  single 
State,  and  which  alone  demonstrates  the  g(K>d 
policy  of  the  measure. 

It  is  no  objection  to  say  that  a  great  part  of 
this  fund  wUl  be  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States.  Their  exigencies  must  be  sup- 
plied in  some  way  or  other.  The  more  is  done 
towards  it  by  means  of  the  impost,  the  less 
will  be  to  be  done  in  other  modes.  If  we  do 
not  employ  that  resource  to  the  best  account, 
we  must  find  others  in  direct  taxation.  And 
to  this  are  opposed  all  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  community.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in 
the  State  who  would  not  pay  a  shilling  in  the 
voluntary  consumption  of  articles  on  which  a 
duty  is  pud,  rather  than  a  penny  imposed  im- 
mediately on  his  house  and  land. 

There  is  but  one  obiection  to  the  measure 
under  consideration  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  which  yet  remains  to  be  discussed. 
I  mean  the  eflTect  it  is  supposed  to  have  upon 
our  paper  currency.  It  is  said  the  diversion  of 
this  fund  would  leave  the  credit  of  the  paper 
without  any  effectual  support. 

Though  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  put  a  con-, 
sideration  of  this  kind  in  competition  with  the 
safety  of  the  Umov ;  yet  I  should  be  extremely 


cautious  about  doing  any  thing  that  mi^t  affect 
the  credit  of  our  currency.  line  legislature  hav- 
ing thought  an  emisaion  of  paper  advis^le,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  as  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple to  take  care  cf  its  credit  The  fiurmen  uh 
pearcd  willing  to  exchange  their  prodnoe  for 
it ;  the  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  had  buqge 
debts  outstanding.  They  supposed  that  ^ving 
a  free  circulation  to  the  paper  would  enable 
their  customers  in  the  country  to  pay,  and  as 
they  perceived  that  they  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  convert  the  money  into  produce,  they 
naturally  resolved  to  give  it  tiieir  anpport 

Tliese  causes  combined  to  introduce  Uie  mo- 
ney into  general  circulation,  and  having  once 
obtained  credit,  it  will  now  be  able  to  support 
itself. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  have  been  apprehend- 
ed in  respect  to  the  paper,  was  to  overcome  the 
diffidence  which  the  still  recent  experience  of 
depreciating  paper  had  instilled  into  men's 
mindn.  This,  it  was  to  have  been  feared, 
would  have  shaken  its  credit  at  its  outset^  and 
if  it  had  once  begun  to  sink,  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  prevent  its  total  decUne. 

The  event  has,  however,  turned  out  other- 
wise, and  the  money  has  been  fortunate  enou^ 
to  conciliate  the  general  confidence.  Tliis  point 
gained,  there  need  be  no  apprehensions  of  its 
future  fate,  unless  tlie  government  should  do 
something  to  destroy  that  confidence. 

The  causes  that  first  gave  it  credit  still  ope- 
rate, and  will  in  all  probability  continue  so  to 
do.  The  demand  for  money  has  not  lessened, 
and  the  merchant  has  still  the  same  inducement 
to  countenance  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 

I  shall  not  deny  that  the  outlet  which  the 
payment  of  duties  furnished  to  the  merchant, 
was  an  additional  motive  to  the  reception  of 
the  paper.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to  take  away 
this  motive.  There  is  now  before  the  Ilouse  a 
bill,  one  object  of  which  is  the  establishment 
of  a  State  impost  on  certain  ennmerated  arti- 
cles, in  addition  to  that  to  be  granted  to  tlie 
United  States.  It  is  computed  on  very  good 
grounds,  that  the  additional  duties  would 
amount  to  about  £80,000,  and  as  they  would 
be  payable  in  paper  currency,  they  would  cre- 
ate a  sufficient  demand  upon  the  merchant  to 
leave  him,  in  this  respect,  substantially  the 
same  inducement  which  he  had  before.  In- 
deed, independent  of  this,  the  readiness  of  the 
trading  people  to  take  the  money  can  never  be 
doubted,  while  it  will  freely  command  the 
commodities  of  the  country ;  for  t^ia,  to  them, 
is  the  most  important  use  they  can  make 
of  it. 

But  besides  the  State  impost,  there  must  he 
other  taxes ;  and  these  will  all  contribute  to  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  the  money,  which  is  tJl  we 
now  mean  when  we  talk  of  fonds  for  its  sup- 
port ;  for  there  are  none  appropriated  for  the 
redemption  of  the  paper. 

Upon  the  whole,  tiie  additional  duties  will 
be  a  competent  substitute  for  those  now  in  ex- 
istence; and  the  general  good  will  of  the  com- 
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uimity  towards  the  paper,  will  be  the  best  se- 
Qorit J-  for  its  credit 

Having  now  shown,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  impediment  to  the 
adoption  of  the  bill ;  that  there  is  no  danger 
to  Ihb  apprehended  to  the  public  liberty  from 
jdying  the  power  in  question  to  the  United 
States ;  that  in  the  view  of  revenue  the  mea- 
iqre  under  consideration  is  not  only  expedient 
bat  necessary — let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
other  side  of  this  important  subject.  Let  us 
■ak  ourselves,  what  will  be  the  consequence 
of  rejecting  the  bill  ?  What  will  be  the  situa- 
tion of  our  national  affairs  if  they  are  left  much 
longer  to  float  in  the  chaos  in  which  they  are 
now  involved? 

Can  our  kational  oharaoter  be  preserved 
wl^out  paying  our  debts?  Can  the  Union 
■nbsist  without  revenue?  Have  we  realized 
the  consequences  which  would  attend  its  disso- 
InticHi? 

If  these  States  are  not  united  under  a  fsde- 
XAL  oovKsmiSNT,  they  will  infallibly  have  wars 
with  each  other ;  and  their  divisions  will  sub- 
ject them  to  all  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  influ- 
ence and  intrigue.  The  human  passions  will 
never  want  objects  of  hostility.  The  Western 
Territory  is  an  obvious  and  fruitful  source  of 
contest.  Let  us  also  cast  our  eye  upon  the 
map  of  this  State,  intersected  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other  by  a  large  navigable  river. 


In  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  them,  what  is 
to  hinder  our  metropolis  from  becoming  a  prey 
to  our  neighbors?  Is  it  even  supposable  that 
they  would  suffer  it  to  remain  the  nursery  cf 
wealth  to  a  distinct  community  ? 

These  subjects  are  delicate,  but  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  contemplate  them,  to  teach  us  to  form  a 
true  estimate  of  our  situation. 

Wars  with  each  other  would  beget  standing 
armies — a  source  of  more  real  danger  to  our 
liberties  than  all  the  powers  that  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  representatives  of  the  Union. 
And  wars  with  each  other  would  lead  to  oppo- 
site alliances  with  foreign  powers,  and  plunge 
us  into  all  the  labyrinths  of  European  politics. 

The  Romans,  in  their  progress  to  universal 
dominion,  when  they  conceived  the  project  of 
subduing  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Grecian 
republics,  which  composed  the  famous  Achaian 
League,  began  by  sowing  dissensions  among 
them,  and  instilling  jealousies  of  each  other, 
and  of  the  common  head,  and  finished  by 
making  them  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  application  is  easy:  if  there  are  any 
foreign  enemies,  if  there  are  any  domestic 
foes  to  this  country,  all  their  arts  and  artifices 
will  be  employed  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  This  cannot  be  better  done  than  by 
sowing  jealousies  of  the  federal  head,  and  cul- 
tivating in  each  State  an  undue  attachment  to 
its  own  power. 


JOHN   HANCOCK. 

JoHH  H^HCOOX  was  born  at  BraintreOf  near  the  present  village  of  Qaincj,  ICaasachnMttii 
on  the  twentj-third  of  January,  1787.  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  strictest  integrity  and  piety,  and  iVom  his  devotion  to  his  theological  dntiea  and  the  ele- 
vation  of  his  fellow-men,  gained  an  eminent  position  in  the  affections  of  his  people.  This  Tir- 
toons  and  benevolent  man  died  in  1744,  leaving  his  young  son  in  the  charge  of  a  paternal  rela- 
tive, residing  at  Lexington.  In  this  position  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  and 
early  in  1745  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  charge  of 
Master  John  Lovell.*  On  graduating  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  summer  of  1754^  his  nnde, 
Thomas  Hancock,  a  merchant  of  great  fortune  and  influence,  took  him  under  his  patronage, 
and  placed  him  in  his  counting-house,  that  he  might  add  to  his  academic  knowledge  '^  a  thoroujdi 
understanding  of  the  world  of  mercantile  business."  In  1760  he  was  sent  to  London,  and 
sailed  in  company  with  Thomas  Pownal,  who,  about  that  time,  was  recalled  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey.  While  in  England  he  was  present  at  the  ftmeral  of  George 
XL,  and  subsequently  witnessed  the  coronation  of  his  successor.  Soon  after  his  retam  to 
America,  his  uncle  and  patron  died^t  leaving  him  his  immense  estate,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  most  considerable  in  the  province.  This  sudden  possession  of  wealth  turned  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  community  towards  him;  his  conduct  under  this  trying  prosperity  secured  uniTersal 
esteem  and  good  will.  It  made  him  neither  giddy,  arrogant,  nor  profligate ;  he  continued  Us 
course  of  regularity,  industry  and  moderation.  Great  numbers  of  people  received  employment 
at  his  hands,  and  in  aU  his  commercial  transactions,  he  exhibited  that  fmr  and  liberal  character 

*  Mastu  Jonr  Lotvll  wm  born  at  Boston,  MMsacbnactU,  on  the  lOth  of  Jane,  1710.  He  entered  the  ]mblie  IntlA 
■chool  At  the  age  of  aeren  yean,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  In  1728.  The  next  jear  he  beeame  naher  of  the  Latin 
■chool,  and  in  1784  was  appointed  its  principal,  which  position  he  retained  nntil  the  diq)erBlon  of  the  aehool,  on  the  eoo- 
mencement  of  the  siege  of  Boston,  In  April,  177S.  He  was  a  scholar  of  "ripe  parts  and  a  solid  JodgmeBt,"  •  aerere  dlid- 
plinarlan,  yet  a  gaj,  humoroos,  and  agreeable  companion.  Among  the  numeroas  occasional  pamphlets  whksh  ^ipeared 
from  his  pen,  was  the  oration  pronounced  on  the  14th  of  March,  1742,  on  the  death  of  Peter  Fanenll,  the  libenl  donor  of 
the  hall  that  now  bears  his  name.  This  dlsconme  was  the  first  production,  that  afterward  ^>peared  in  print,  dellTered 
In  that  halL  Master  LotoU  also  contributed  Noa.  2, 25, 2«,  and  27,  to  the  PUtiu  el  Gratulatio  CbiUgii  Cdmiairigimtiat 
AcL,  which  was  pabllshed  at  Cambridge  in  17tfl.  Being  an  ardent  loyalist,  he  sooght  the  protectioB  of  the  BritUh,  aad 
•eeompanied  them  to  HaliihT,  in  1778,  where  be  remained  In  obscurity  nntll  his  death.  In  177&  Hla  son,  Maivbb  Jimi 
LoTBLL,  was  an  early  and  firm  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies  during  the  rerolution,  and  fer  hla  pfttrlotle  Mai  was 
eonflned  In  prison  by  General  Gage,  and  subsequently  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Halilkx,  where  he  met  hla  **reaifM  ftlhtf 
and  tory."  On  hla  return  to  Boston  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  In  which  body  he  rendered  the  moit  mt^ 
Bent  serrloesL  Before  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitution  of  Maasachusetto,  he  waa  coUeetor  of  thm  port  of  Bet- 
ton,  and  afterwarda  waa  appointed  naval  officer  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  in  which  station  he  rwnalned  natU  hla  diUhi 
In  Joly,  1814.— £^e  qfArthw  Lee :  AUen't  Biographical  DicUonary. 

t  The  aul^oined  announcement  of  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  appeared  In  the  New  York  Mereuy,  of  the  thIrtMilh 
efAngast,1784: 

**  JkMfois  Augutt  6Mk— Wednesday  last,  August  Ist,  about  noon,  the  honorable  TBOiiAa  Hayoocnr,  Eaq.,oiM  ef  Us 
Mi^eaty'a  Council  for  this  prorince,  was  seized  with  an  apoplexy,  Just  as  he  was  entering  the  Covnell  Qiamher,  nod  «3B» 
pired  aboat  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  his  seat,  to  which  he  was  carried  soon  after  he  was  taken  with  the  fit  He  died  In  the 
ttd  year  of  hla  age,  and  was  one  of  the  most  noted  merchants  in  New  England.  Hia  remains  are  to  be  iatarred  thia  iflai^ 
Boon,  at  half-past  four.** 

The  death  of  hla  widow  la  thna  noticed  In  the  PennsylTanin  Evening  Poet,  of  May  7th,  1718^  **ir«ie  Bamm^  Jfiqr  1A^ 

▲  fiBW  dnys  alnet,  died  laddenly,  tn  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Mn^ Hajioock,  relict  ef  the  late  Hml  TImbiu  ^»r^'>^^^  ef 
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rhieh  eommoiily  distingoiflbes  the  extensiTe  and  afflnent  merohant.*  The  natnral  influenoe 
liieh  he  aoqniied  from  hia  habita  and  his  possessions,  rendered  him  extremely  popular,  and  he 
m  often  called  upon  to  act  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.t  In  1766,  Hancock,  with  James  Otis, 
nnnel  Adams  and  Thomas  Gushing,  was  elected  to  the  Gtoeral  Assembly  of  his  native  pro- 
lnoe.t  In  this  position  be  rendered  signal  services,  and  hj  the  boldness  of  his  patriotism,  ex- 
ited the  esteem  and  admiration  of  bis  feUow-coxmtrymen.  He  was  placed  on  the  most  impor- 
nt  committees,  and  generally  occupied  the  chair  in  the  deliberations  of  those  bodies.  At  one 
BM  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  but  the  royal  governor,  who  was  Jealous  of  the 
beral  principles  he  avowed,  declined  to  acknowledge  his  appointment. 

As  Mr.  Hancock  became  more  deeply  identified  with  the  political  concerns  of  the  country, 
le  enmity  of  the  ministerial  party  towards  him  increased  both  in  the  Colonies  and  Great 
litain.  His  ships  were  seized,  and  be  was  called  upon  to  produce  excessive  baiL  In  the  fUl 
r  the  year  1768,  the  sloop  Liberty  arrived  from  Madeira,  with  a  cargo  of  wines,  and  was  un- 
laded in  the  nighty  without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by  the  offenrive  acts  of  Parliamenti 
iiieh  the  patriots  had  determined  to  resist.  For  this  opposition  the  vessel  was  seised  by  the 
Deera  of  the  customs,  and  carried  under  the  g^uns  of  an  armed  ship  that  lay  in  the  harbor. 
Ua  measure  so  exasperated  the  people  that  they  pursued  the  officers,  and  after  driving  them 
a  board  their  vessels,  seized  the  boat  of  the  collector  and  burnt  it;  finaUy  destroying  the 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  adherents  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Hancock  being  the 
of  the  vessel,  was  prosecuted  and  fined  ^^  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
Dg.**!  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  scenes,  the  governor  of  the  province  introduced 
regiments  of  royal  troops  into  the  town  and  quartered  them  upon  the  inhabitants.  This 
irritated  the  colonists,  and  finally  led  to  the  affair  of  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March, 
rro^  known  as  the  Boston  massacre,  in  which  a  party  of  the  soldiers  killed  a  number  of  the 
AiMDa,  who  had  collected  to  manifest  their  indignation  against  them.  The  day  succeeding  the 
laaiinrfi,  a  town  meeting  convened,  and  Mr.  Hancock,  with  others,  was  appointed  to  request 
la  governor  to  order  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the  town.  This  the  governor  declined, 
a  the  plea  of  insufl^cient  authority ;  but  subsequently,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
r— io^w*v^  they  were  removed,  and  all  further  acts  of  violence  prevented.. 

In  1774  Mr.  Hancock  delivered  the  oration  commemorative  of  the  ma8sacre.|  This  effort 
11  apirited  and  pathetic.  The  younger  Adams,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  thus  alludes 
>  It  in  his  diary :  '*The  composition,  the  pronunciation,  the  action,  all  exceeded  the  expectation 
f  every  body.  They  exceeded  even  mine,  which  were  very  considerable.  Many  of  the  sen- 
jsenta  came  with  great  propriety  from  him.    His  invective,  particularly,  against  a  preference 

*  Bj  Ui«  ftnowlng  ftdTertiaemesti  which  may  be  foand  In  the  Boston  Evening  Poet|  of  December  95th,  176A,  the  reeder 
in  eenfrfiln  the  character  of  Mr.  Hancock*!  commercial  baslncM : 

**To  be  aold  bj  John  Hancock,  at  hla  store  No.  4,  at  the  east  end  of  Fanenil  Hall  market,  a  general  aMortment  of  Eng- 
ih  Old  India  goods;  also  choice  Newcastle  coals,  and  Irish  butter,  cheap  tor  cash.  Bald  Hancock  desires  those  persons 
tenre  stin  Indebted  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  Esq^  deceased,  to  be  speedy  in  paying  their  respeo- 
vt  balaaeea,  to  preTcnt  trouble.  N.  K— In  the  Lydia,  Capt  Bcott,  flrom  London,  came  the  following  packages :  L  W. 
JOb  1,  a  tmnk ;  No.  2,  a  small  parcel    The  owner,  by  applying  to  John  Hancock,  and  paying  freight,  may  have  his  goods.** 

t  Todoir*a  Lilb  of  James  00s,  page  MS.    Hutchinson's  Hbtory  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  toL  8,  pp.  297-S98.  ^n. 

t  **  At  the  time  of  this  prosperity,**  says  John  Adams,  **  I  was  one  day  walking  in  the  mall,  and  accidentally  met  Samuel 
imatk  In  taking  a  few  turns  together,  we  came  in  fiill  view  of  Mr.  Hanoock*s  house.  Mr.  Adams,  pointing  to  the  stone 
rflttqg;  Mid,  *This  town  has  done  a  wise  thing  to-day.*  *  What!*  *They  have  made  that  young  man*s  Ibrtune  their 
*■>*  Hla  prophecy  was  literally  Iblfllled ;  Ibr  no  man's  property  was  ever  more  entirely  deroted  to  the  publla  The  town 
id  Itet  day  choeen  Mr.  Hancock  into  the  legislature  of  the  province.  The  quiyering  anxiety  of  the  public,  under  the  fear- 
d  looking  flsr  of  the  yengeance  of  the  king,  ministry,  and  parliament,  corapeUed  him  to  a  constant  attendance  in  the 
(mm ;  his  mind  was  soon  engrossed  by  public  cares,  alarms,  and  terrors;  his  business  was  left  to  subalterns;  his  prlTate 
Ha  Mgiocted,  and  ecmtinued  to  be  so  to  the  end  of  his  life.  If  his  fortune  had  not  been  rery  large,  he  must  hare  died 
I  pMT  aa  Mr.  a.  Adama  or  Mr.  Qnryr—Johi^  Adam$  to  WUUam  Tudor,  Jun*  Ui,  1817.  J4/!t  tmd  Work*  qfJohn 
IteM^  vol.  10,  po^  MO. 

I  lift  and  Works  <rf  John  Adams,  toL  S,  page  210. 

I  It  lafensnlly  beUered  that  this  was  the  only  rhetorics!  effort  made  by  Mr.  Hancock.  There  is  in  the  library  of  the 
lov  Tock  Hlitotlml  Soetoty  »  Teiy  euilons  pamphlet,  purporting  to  be  a  **  Speech  of  his  Excellency  John  Hsncock,  Presl- 
■t<f  OwBgrsss  at  FhHadeJphlfc**  It  is  in  Vrench,  and  bean  the  date  of  177&  Ito  origin  and  history  are  not  known  to 
Mb  aor  hft^  I  trer  met  with  nj[  ■otiee  ef  it  elsewhere. 
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of  riches  to  yirtae,  came  from  him  with  a  singular  dignitj  and  grace.'*  In  the  month  of  Octo-' 
ber  of  this  year,  Hancock  was  elected  President  of  the  ProTincial  Congress  of  Massachnsetts, 
and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  Peyton  Randolph  in  the  presidency  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia.  He  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
force  with  which  he  made  that  signature,  shows  "  that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  eMsed." 
Continuing  in  Congress  until  1779,  he  resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  returned  to  his 
home  at  Boston.  In  1780  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  occupied  the  guber- 
natorial chair  until  1785,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bowdoin,  for  two  years.  He  was 
agun  elected  governor  in  1787,  and  continued  in  office  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
exertions  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  his  native  State,  were  wntiiing 
and  effective.  Aa  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  he  submitted  the  constitution  to  the  legialatare 
and  urged  the  formation  of  the  convention  which  met  in  January,  1788.  It  has  been  obaerved 
says  Sullivan,  that  the  adoption  of  this  instrument  in  Massachusetts  may  have  depended  oa 
Governor  Hancock.  He  had  been  absent  some  days  from  illness.  On  resuming  his  place,  he 
remarked  on  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  convention,  as  he  had  seen  from 
the  papers,  and  proposed  that  the  constitution  should  be  adopted ;  but  that  the  adoption  should 
be  accompanied  by  certain  amendments,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  and  to  the  States.  He 
expressed  his  belief  that  it  would  be  safe  to  adopt  the  constitution,  under  the  expectation  that 
the  amendments  would  be  ratified.  The  discussion  appears  then  to  have  turned  cm  the  im>ba- 
bility  of  obtaining  such  ratification.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  for  certainty,  that  this  measure  of 
Hancock^s  secured  the  adoption,  but  it  is  highly  probable.* 

During  the  latter  years  of  Governor  Hancock^s  life,  he  was  severely  a£Bicted  with  the  gout, 
and  to  a  great  degree  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  station.  On  the  eighth  of  October, 
1798,  he  died,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  To  record  with  precision  the  Tirtuee  of  his 
mind,  says  a  contemporary, — ^the  philanthropy  of  his  heart — ^his  patriotism  or  hia  nsefblness, 
were  to  insult  the  judgment  of  every  American.  If  we  ascend  into  the  Senate  of  the  IJnioo, 
we  there  find  his  name  fir9t  on  that  Magna  Charta  which  ascertained,  vindicated  and  declared 
the  iNDEPENDBNOB  of  America — and  the  repeated  sufiErages  of  his  fellow-citixens  to  sustain  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate  of  this  commonwealth,  show  how  highly  he  was  eeteemed  as  capable 
to  guard  their  rights  in  the  cabinet  of  Massachusetts.  If  we  search  our  municipal  records,  we 
shall  often  see  him  sustidning  with  honor  the  most  arduous  and  important  stations.  Look  we 
into  the  temples  of  the  Most  High,  we  shall  there  view  numerous  marks  of  his  charity  and  be- 
nevolence. But  if  we  explore  the  hearts  of  the  indigent  and  distressed — ^the  widow  and  the 
orphan — we  shall  there  see  those  lively  emotions  which  emphatically  say,  Our  fi%end  and  ovr 
iupporter  u  gone !  The  pen  of  the  ready  writer  will  do  honor  to  his  services  and  to  his 
memory ;  but  the  sorrow  visible  in  the  countenance  of  every  description  of  citizens,  is  a  better 
testimony  to  his  exalted  character  than  the  sublimest  effusions  of  the  most  polished  writer.t 


*  The  oonvention  11U17  hare  been  Inflneneed  by  i&oth«ir  drenmstanee.    About  thU  time  s  great  miwttlnf  of  "»^*"— **■ 
wie  held  et  the  Green  Dragon  taTern,  iltaated  In  what  is  now  part  of  Union  Street,  and  weeterlj  of  the  Baptlat 
house.    The  tayem  and  the  street  were  thronged.    At  this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed,  with  unanimity  and  1 
tlon,  In  Ikror  of  the  adoption.    But,  notwithstanding  Hanoock^s  conciliatory  proposal,  and  this  ezpreaslon  of  pablio  awtint, 
the  constitution  was  adopted  bj  a  small  mi^oritf  of  nineUtn  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-flra  Ttttwi     »flterHfan*i  Jli 
ndtiar  Lsttert  on  Publio  C^araeUrt^  pp.  64-60. 

t  This  euloglom  Is  taken  from  a  "broadside  **  In  the  possession  of  the  editor,  containing  an  aeemmt  of  tha  *'ehandsr 
■ad  fiueral  procession  of  our  late,  excellent,  and  worthy  CtorxEVOB  Havoook,**  published  a  short  «™f  aft^  his  1 
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This  oration  was  delivered  at  Boston,  Massa- 
ehosetta,  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1T74^  the  anni- 
Tersary  of  tlie  '^horrid  massacre"  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1770.* 

Men,  Brbthbs?7,  Fathers  and  Fellow- 
CouNTRTMEN  I  The  attentive  gravity,  the  ven- 
erable appearance  of  this  crowded  audience; 
the  dignity  which  I  behold  in  the  countenances 
of  so  many  in  this  great  assembly ;  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion  upon  which  we  have  met 
together,  joined  to  a  consideration  of  tlie  part 
I  am  to  take  in  the  important  business  of  this 
day,  fill  me  with  an  awe  hitherto  unknown,  and 
heighten  the  sense  which  I  have  ever  had,  of 
my  anworthiness  to  fill  this  sacred  desk.  But, 
allared  by  the  call  of  some  of  my  respected 
feUow-citizens,  with  whose  request  it  is  always 
my  greatest  pleasure  to  comply,  I  almost  forgot 
my  want  of  ability  to  perform  what  they  re- 
quired. In  this  situation  I  find  my  only  sup- 
port in  assuring  myself  that  a  generous  people 
will  not  severely  censure  what  they  know  was 
well  intended,  though  its  want  of  merit  should 
prevent  their  being  able  to  applaud  it  And  I 
pray  that  my  sincere  attachment  to  the  interest 
of  my  country,  and  the  hearty  detestation  of 
every  design  formed  against  her  liberties,  may 
be  admitted  as  some  apology  for  my  appearance 
in  this  place. 

I  have  always,  from  my  earliest  youth,  re- 
kneed  in  the  felicity  of  my  fellow-men;  and 
BKw^  ever  considered  it  as  the  indispensable 
dnty  of  every  member  of  society  to  promote, 
M  te  as  in  hiih  lies,  the  prosperity  of  every 
individual,  but  more  especially  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belongs ;  and  also,  as  a  faith- 
ftd  snbject  of  the  State,  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavors to  detect,  and  having  detected,  strenu- 
ously to  oppose  every  traitorous  plot  which  its 
enemies  may  devise  for  its  destruction.  Secu- 
rity to  the  persons  toad  properties  of  the  gov- 
erned, is  so  obviously  the  design  and  end  of  civil 
government,  that  to  attempt  a  logical  proof  of 
tt,  would  be  like  burning  tapers  at  noonday,  to 
assnst  the  snn  in  enlightening  the  world ;  and  it 
cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  honorable,  to  at- 
tempt to  support  a  government  of  which  this 
is  not  the  great  and  principal  basis ;  and  it  is 
to  the  last  degree  vicious  and  infamous  to  at- 
tempt to  support  a  government  which  mani- 
festly tends  to  render  the  persons  and  proper- 
ties of  the  ffovemed  insecure.  Some  boast  of 
being  friends  to  government ;  I  am  a  friend  to 

Stiteons  government,  to  a  government  found- 
npon  the  principles  of  reason  and  justice ; 
but  1  glory  in  pablidy  avowing  my  eternal  en- 
mity to  tyranny.  Is  the  present  qrstem,  which 
the  British  administimtlon  have  adopted  for  the 
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government  of  the  colonies,  a  righteous  gov- 
ernment—or is  it  tyranny  f  Here  suffer  me  to 
ask,  (and  would  to  Heaven  there  could  be  an 
answer,)  what  tenderness,  what  regard^  respect 
or  consideration  has  Great  Britain  shown,  in 
their  late  transactions,  for  the  security  of  the 
persons  or  properties  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  ?  Or  rather  what  have  they  omitted 
doing  to  destroy  that  security?  Tney  have 
declared  that  they  have  ever  had,  and  of  right 
ought  ever  to  have,  full  power  to  make  laws  of 
sumcient  validity  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  whatever.  They  have  exercised  this  pre- 
tended riglit  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  us  with- 
out our  consent;  and  lest  we  should  show  some 
reluctance  at  parting  with  our  property,  her 
fleets  and  armies  are  sent  to  enforce  their  mad 
pretensions.  The  town  of  Boston,  ever  fsith- 
fnl  to  the  British  Crown,  has  been  invested  by 
A  Brit'ish  fleet :  the  troops  of  George  UL 
have  crossed  the  wide  Atlantic,  not  to  engage 
an  enemy,  but  to  assist  a  band  of  traitors  m 
trampling  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
most  loyal  subi'ects  in  America — ^those  rights 
and  liberties  which,  as  a  father,  he  ought  ever 
to  regard,  and  as  a  king,  he  is  bound,  in  honor, 
to  defend  from  violation,  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life. 

Let  not  the  history  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Brunswick  inform  posterity,  that  a  king,  de- 
scended from  that  glorious  monarch,  George 
II.,  once  sent  his  British  subjects  to  conquer 
and  enslave  his  subjects  in  America.  But  be 
perpetual  infamy  entailed  upon  that  villain 
who  dared  to  advise  his  master  to  such  execra- 
ble measures;  for  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the 
consequences  which  so  naturally  followed  upon 
sending  troops  into  America,  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  acts  of  tlie  British  Parliament,  which 
neither  God  nor  man  ever  empowered  them  to 
make.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  troops, 
who  knew  the  errand  they  were  sent  upon, 
would  treat  the  people  whom  they  were  to  sub- 
jugate, with  a  cruelty  and  haughtiness  which 
too  often  buries  the  honorable  character  of  a 
soldier  in  the  disgraceful  name  of  an  unfeeling 
ruffian.  The  troops,  upon  their  first  arrival, 
took  possession  of  our  senate-house,  and  point- 
ed their  cannon  against  the  judgment-hall,  and 
even  continued  them  there  whilst  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  for  this  province  was  actu- 
ally sitting  to  decide  upon  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  the  king^s  subjects.  Our  streets  night- 
ly resounded  with  the  noise  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery; our  peaceful  citizens  were  hourly 
exposed  to  shameful  insults,  and  often  felt  the 
enects  of  their  violence  and  outrage.  But  this 
was  not  all:  as  though  they  thought  it  not 
enough  to  violate  our  civil  rights,  they  en- 
deavored to  deprive  us  of  the  enjoyment  of  our 
religious  privileges ;  to  vitiate  our  morals,  and 
thereby  render  us  deserving  of  destruction. 
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Hence  the  rode  din  of  aims  which  broke  in 
upon  your  solemn  devotions  in  jour  temples, 
OR  that  day  haUowed  by  Heaven,  and  set  apart 
by  God  himself  for  his  peculiar  worship.  Hence, 
impious  oaths  and  blasphemies  so  often  tortured 
your  unaccustomed  ear.  Hence,  all  the  arts 
which  idleness  and  luxury  could  invent,  were 
used  to  betray  our  youth  of  one  sex  into  ex- 
travagance and  effeminacy,  and  of  the  other, 
to  infamy  and  ruin ;  and  did  they  not  succeed 
but  too  well  ?  Bid  not  a  reverence  for  religion 
sensibly  decay?  Did  not  our  infants  almost 
learn  to  lisp  out  curses  before  tliey  knew  their 
horrid  import  ?  Did  not  our  youth  forget  tliey 
were  Americans,  and  regardless  of  the  admo- 
nitions of  the  wise  and  aged,  servilely  copy 
from  their  tyrants  those  vices  which  finally 
must  overthrow  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  ? 
And  must  I  be  compelled  to  acknowle<lge,  that 
even  the  noblest,  fairest  part  of  all  the  lower 
orcation,  did  not  entirely  escape  the  cursed 
snare  ?  When  virtue  has  once  erected  her 
throne  within  the  female  breast,  it  is  upon  so 
solid  a  basis  that  nothing  is  able  to  expel  the 
heavenly  inhabitant  But  have  there  not  been 
some,  few,  indeed,  I  hope,  whose  youth  and  in- 
experience have  rendered  them  a  prey  to 
wretches,  whom,  upon  the  least  reflection,  they 
would  have  despised  and  hated  as  foes  to  God 
and  their  country?  I  fear  there  have  been 
some  such  unhappy  instances,  or  why  have  I 
seen  an  honest  fatner  clothed  with  shame ;  or 
why  a  virtuous  mother  drowned  in  tears? 

But  I  forbear,  and  come  reluctantly  to  the 
transactions  of  that  dismal  night,  when  in  such 
quick  succession  we  felt  the  extremes  of  grief^ 
astonbhment  and  rage ;  when  Heaven  in  anger, 
for  a  dreadful  moment,  suffered  hell  to  take  the 
reins ;  when  Satan  with  his  chosen  band  opened 
the  sluices  of  New  England's  blood,  and  sacri- 
legiously polluted  our  land  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  her  guutless  sons  I  Let  this  sad  tale  of  death 
never  be  told  without  a  tear :  let  not  the  heav- 
ing bosom  cease  to  bum  with  a  manly  indigna- 
tion at  the  barbarous  story,  through  the  long 
tracts  of  future  time:  let  every  parent  tell  the 
shameful  story  to  his  listening  children  until 
tears  of  pity  glisten  in  their  eyes,  and  boiling 
passions  shake  their  tender  frames ;  and  whilst 
the  anniversary  of  that  ill-fated  night  \s  kept  a 
jubilee  in  tlie  grim  court  of  pandemonium,  let 
all  America  join  in  one  common  prayer  to 
Heaven,  that  the  inhuman,  unprovoked  mur- 
ders of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  i)lanned  by 
Hillsborough,  and  a  knot  of  treacherous  knaves 
in  Boston,  and  executed  by  the  cruel  hand  of 
Preston  and  his  sanguinary  coadjutors,  may 
ever  stand  on  history  without  a  parallel.  But 
what,  my  countrymen,  withheld  the  ready  arm 
of  vengeance  from  executing  instant  justice  on 
the  vile  assassins?  Perhaps  you  feared  promis- 
cuous carnage  might  ensue,  and  that  the  inno- 
cent might  share  tlie  fate  of  those  who  had 
performed  the  infernal  deed.  But  were  not  all 
guilty  ?  Were  you  not  too  tender  of  the  lives 
of  those  who  came  to  fix  a  yoke  on  your  necks? 


But  I  mu4t  not  too  severely  blame  a  fault,  which 
great  souls  only  can  commit.  May  that  mag- 
nificence of  spirit  which  scorns  the  low  pur- 
suits of  malice,  may  that  generous  compa&»ion 
which  often  preserves  from  ruin,  even  a  guilty 
villain,  for  ever  actuate  the  noble  bosoms  of 
Americans!  But  let  not  the  miscreant  host 
vainly  imagine  that  we  feared  their  arms.  No ; 
them  we  despised ;  we  dread  nothing  but  sla- 
very. Death  is  the  creature  of  a  poltroon's 
brains;  'tis  immortality  to  sacrifice  ourselves 
for  the  salvation  of  our  country.  We  fear  not 
deat  h .  That  gloomy  night,  the  pale-faced  moon, 
and  the  afirighted  stars  that  hurried  through 
the  sky,  can  witness  that  we  fear  not  death. 
Our  hearts  which,  at  the  recollection,  glow  with 
rage  that  four  revolving  years  have  scarcely 
taught  us  to  restrain,  can  witness  that  we  fear 
not  deatli ;  and  happy  it  is  for  those  who  dared 
to  insult  us,  that  their  naked  bones  are  not  now 
piled  up  an  everlastingmonument  of  Massachu- 
setts' bravery.  But  they  retired,  they  fled,  and 
in  that  flight  they  found  their  only  aiLfety.  We 
then  expected  that  the  hand  of  public  justice 
would  soon  inflict  that  punishment  upon  the 
murderers,  which,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
they  hod  incurred.*  But  let  the  unbiased  pen 
of  a  Robertson,  or  perhaps  of  some  equally 
famed  American,  conduct  this  trial  before  the 
great  tribunal  of  succeeding  generations.  And 
though  the  murderers  may  escape  the  just  re- 
sentment of  an  enraged  people ;  though  drowsy 
justice,  intoxicated  by  the  poisonous  draught 
prepared  for  her  cup,  still  nods  upon  her  rotten 
seat,  yet  be  ansured,  such  complicated  crimes 
will  meet  their  due  reward.  Tell  me,  ye  bloody 
butchers!  ye  villains  high  and  low!  ye  wretch- 
es who  contrived,  as  well  as  you  who  executed 
the  inhuman  deed  I  do  you  not  feel  the  goads 
and  stings  of  conscious  guilt  pierce  through 
your  savage  bosoms?  Though  some  of  yon 
may  think  yourselves  exalted  to  a  height  Uiat 
bids  defiance  to  human  justice;  and  others 
shroud  yourselves  beneath  the  mask  of  hypoc- 
risy, and  build  your  hopes  of  safety  on  the  low 
arts  of  cunning,  chicanery  and  fahiehood;  yet 
do  you  not  sometimes  feel  the  gnawings  of  that 
worm  which  never  dies?  Do  not  the  iigured 
shades  of  Maverick,  Gray,  Caldwell,  Attucks 
and  Corr,  attend  you  in  vour  solitary  walks ; 
arrest  you  even  in  the  midst  of  your  debaach- 
eries,  and  fill  even  your  dreams  with  terror? 
But  if  the  unaupeased  manes  of  the  dead  should 
not  disturb  their  murderers,  yet  surely  even 
your  obdurate  hearts  must  shrink,  and  your 
guilty  blood  must  chill  within  your  rigid  veins, 
when  you  behold  the  miserable  Mcmk,  the 
wretched  victim  of  your  savage  cruelty.  Ob- 
serve his  tottering  knees,  which  scarce  sustain 
his  wasted  body;  look  on  his  haggard  eyes; 
mark  well  the  death-like  paleness  on  his  £&llen 
cheek,  and  tell  me,  does  not  the  sight  plant 

*  See  the  speeches  of  John  Aduam  and  Jodah  Qaiacy, 
Jr.,  Mt  the  trial  of  Preston  and  tha  aoldlan,  in  tka  laheo* 
quent  pages  of  thia  work. 
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damn  in  your  aoiilst  Unharoj  Monk!  oat 
odHn  the  gaj  mom  of  manhooo,  from  all  the 
joys  which  sweeten  life,  doomed  to  drag  on  a 
pitiM  existence,  without  even  a  hope  to  taste 
the  pleasures  of  retnming  health  1  i  et  Monk, 
thoa  livest  not  in  vain ;  thon  livest  a  warning 
to  thjT  coantrj,  which  sympathizes  with  thee 
in  thy  sofferings;  thou  livest  an  affecting,  an 
alarming  instance  of  the  unhonnded  violence 
which  fust  of  power,  assisted  hy  a  standing 
army,  can  lead  a  traitor  to  conmut 

For  us  ho  bled,  and  now  languishes.  The 
wounds,  by  which  he  is  tortured  to  a  Ihigering 
death,  were  aimed  at  our  country  1  Surely  the 
meek-eyed  Charity  can  never  behold  such  suf- 
ferings with  indifference.  Nor  can  her  lenient 
hand  forbear  to  pour  oil  and  wine  into  these 
wounds,  and  to  assuage,  at  least,  what  it  cannot 
heaL* 

Patriotism  is  ever  united  with  humanity  and 
compassion.  This  noble  affection,  which  im- 
pels ns  to  sacrifice  every  thing  dear,  even  life 
itself^  to  our  country,  involves  in  it  a  common 
sympathy  and  tenderness  for  every  citizen,  and 
must  ever  have  a  particular  feeling  for  one  who 
suffers  in  a  public  cause.  Thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  this,  I  need  not  add  a  word  to  en- 
gage joor  compassion  and  bounty  towards  a 
fellow-citizen,  who,  with  long  protracted  an- 
guiBh,  falls  a  victim  to  the  relentless  rage  of  our 
common  enemies. 

Ye  dark  designing  knaves,  ye  murderers,  par- 
ricides 1  how  dare  you  tread  upon  the  eiuth, 
which  has  drank  in  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
innocents,  shed  by  your  wicked  hands  ?  How 
dare  you  breathe  that  air  which  wafted  to  the 
ear  of  Heaven  the  groans  of  those  who  fell  a 
sacrifioe  to  your  accursed  ambition?  But  if 
the  laboring  earth  doth  not  expand  her  Jaws ; 
if  the  air  you  breathe  is  not  commissioned  to 
be  the  minister  of  death;  yet,  hear  it  and 
tremble  I  The  eye  of  Heaven  penetrates  the 
darkest  chambers  of  the  soul,  traces  the  lead- 
ing due  through  all  the  labyrinths  which  your 
induatrious  folly  has  devised;  and  you,  how- 
ever yoa  may  have  screened  yourselves  from 
human  eyea,  must  be  arraigned,  must  lift  your 
hands,  red  with  the  blood  of  those  whose  death 
you  have  procured,  at  the  tremendous  bar  of 
God! 

Bat  I  gladly  quit  the  (^oomy  theme  of  death, 
and  leave  you  to  improve  the  thought  of  that 
important  day,  when  our  naked  souls  must 
stand  before  that  Being,  from  whom  nothing 
ean  be  hid.  I  would  not  dwell  too  long  upon 
the  horrid  effects  which  have  already  followed 
firom  qnartering  regular  troops  in  this  town. 
Let  oar  miafortanes  teach  posterity  to  guard 
against  sach  evils  for  the  future.  Standing  ar- 
mies are  sometimea,  (I  would  by  no  means  say 
fenerally,  mnoh  leas  universally,)  composed  of 
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persons  who  have  rendered  themselves  unlit  to 
live  in  civil  societv ;  who  have  no  other  mo- 
tives of  conduct  than  those  which  a  desire  of 
the  present  gratification  of  their  passions  sug- 
gests ;  who  have  no  property  in  any  country ; 
men  who  have  given  up  their  own  liberties, 
and  envy  those  who  ei\|oy  liberty;  who  are 
equally  indifferent  to  the  glory  of  a  George  or 
a  Louis ;  who,  for  the  addition  of  one  penny  a 
day  to  their  wages,  would  desert  worn  the 
Christian  cross,  and  fight  under  the  crescent  of 
the  Turkish  sultan.  From  such  men  as  these, 
what  has  not  a  State  to  fear?  With  such  as 
these,  usurping  Osssar  passed  the  Rubicon; 
with  such  as  these,  he  humbled  mighty  Rome, 
and  forced  the  mistress  of  the  world  to  own  a 
master  in  a  traitor.  These  are  the  men  whom 
sceptred  robbers  now  employ  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  God,  and  render  vain  the  bounties 
which  his  gracious  hand  pours  indiscriminately 
upon  his  creatures.  By  these,  the  miserable 
slaves  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  many  other  ex- 
tensive countries,  are  rendered  truly  wretched, 
though  their  air  is  salubrious,  and  tlieir  soil 
luxuriously  fertile.  By  these,  France  and 
Spain,  though  blessed  by  nature  with  all  that 
administers  to  the  convenience  of  life,  have 
been  reduced  to  that  contemptible  state  in 
which  they  now  appear;  and  by  these.  Britain 
but  if  I  was  possessed  of  the  gift  of  prophe- 
sy, I  dare  not,  except  by  divine  command,  uufuld 
the  leaves  on  which  the  destiny  of  that  once 
powerful  kingdom  is  inscribed. 

But  since  standing  armies  are  so  hurtful  to  a 
State,  perhaps  my  countrymen  may  demand 
some  substitute,  some  other  means  of  render- 
ing us  secure  against  the  incursions  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  -  But  can  jyou  be  one  moment  at  a  loss? 
Will  not  a  well-disciplined  militia  afford  you 
ample  security  against  foreign  foes  ?  We  want 
not  courage ;  it  is  discipline  alone  in  which  we 
are  exceeded  by  the  most  formidable  troops 
that  ever  trod  the  earth.  Surely  our  hearts 
flutter  no  more  at  the  sound  of  war,  than  did 
those  of  the  immortal  band  of  Persia,  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  the  invincible  Roman  le- 
gions, the  Turkish  janissaries,  the  gens  iTarmes 
of  France,  or  the  well  known  grenadiers  of 
Britain.  A  well  disciplined  militia  is  a  safe, 
an  honorable  guard  to  a  community  like  this, 
whose  inhabitants  are  by  nature  brave,  and  ore 
laudably  tenacious  of  that  freedom  in  which 
they  were  born.  From  a  well-regulated  mili- 
tia, we  have  nothing  to  fear ;  their  interest  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  State.  Wlien  a 
country  is  invaded,  the  militia  are  ready  to  ap- 
pear in  its  defence ;  they  march  into  the  field 
with  that  fortitude  which  a  consciousness  of 
the  Justice  of  their  cause  inspires ;  they  do  not 
Jeopard  their  lives  for  a  master  who  considers 
them  only  as  the  instruments  of  his  ambition, 
and  whom  they  regard  only  as  the  daily  dis- 
penser of  the  scanty  pittance  of  bread  and 
water.  No,  they  fight  for  their  houses,  their 
lands,  for  their  wives,  their  children;  for  all 
who  claim  the  tenderest  namesj  and  are  held 
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dearest  in  their  hearts ;  they  fight  pro  arts  et 
focis^  for  their  liberty,  and  for  themseivea,  and 
for  their  God.  And  let  it  not  offend,  if  I  say, 
that  no  militia  ever  appeared  in  more  flonrish- 
ing  condition,  than  that  of  this  province  now 
doth ;  and  pardon  me  if  I  say,  of  this  town  in 
particular.  I  mean  not  to  boast ;  I  would  not 
excite  envy,  but  manly  emulation.  We  have 
all  one  common  cause ;  let  it,  therefore,  be  our 
only  contest,  who  shall  most  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  liberties  of  America.  And  may 
the  same  kind  Providence  which  has  watched 
over  this  country  from  her  infant  state,  still 
enable  us  to  defeat  our  enemies.  I  cannot  here 
forbear  noticing  the  signal  manner  in  which 
tlie  designs  of  those  who  wish  not  well  to  us, 
have  been  discovered.  The  dark  deeds  of  a 
treacherous  cabal,  have  been  brought  to  public 
view.  You  now  know  the  serpents  who,  whilst 
cherished  in  your  bosoms,  were  darting  their 
envenomed  stings  into  the  vitals  of  the  consti- 
tution. But  the  representatives  of  the  people 
have  fixed  a  mark  on  these  ungrateful  monsters, 
which,  thouffh  it  may  not  make  them  so  secure 
as  Cain  of  old,  yet  renders  them  at  least  as  in- 
famous. Indeed,  it  would  be  affrontive  to  the 
tutelar  deity  of  this  countr}',  even  to  despair  of 
saving  it  from  all  the  snares  which  human 
policy  can  lay. 

True  it  is,  that  the  British  ministry  have  an- 
nexed a  salary  to  the.  office  of  the  governor  of 
this  province,  to  be  paid  out  of  a  revenue, 
raised  in  America,  without  our  consent.  They 
have  attempted  to  render  our  courts  of  justice 
the  instruments  of  extending  the  authority  of 
acts  of  the  British  Parliament  over  this  colony, 
by  making  the  judges  dependent  on  the  British 
administration  for  their  support.  But  this  peo- 
ple will  never  be  enslaved  with  their  eyes  open. 
The  moment  they  knew  that  the  governor  was 
not  such  a  governor  as  the  charter  of  the  pro- 
vince points  out,  he  lost  his  power  of  hurting 
them.  They  were  alarmed;  they  suspected 
him — have  guarded  against  him,  and  he  has 
found  that  a  wise  and  a  brave  people,  when 
they  know  their  danger,  are  fruitful  in  expedi- 
ents to  escape  it. 

The  courts  of  judicature,  also,  so  far  lost 
their  dignity,  by  being  supposed  to  be  under 
an  undue  inJQuence,  that  our  representatives 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  resolve  that 
they  were  bound  to  declare,  that  they  would 
not  receive  any  other  salary  besides  that  which 
the  general  court  should  grant  them;  and  if 
they  did  not  make  this  declaration,  that  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  impeach 
them. 

Great  expectations  were  also  formed  from 
the  artful  scheme  of  allowing  the  East  India 
Company  to  export  tea  to  America,  upon  their 
own  account.  This  certainly,  had  it  succeeded, 
would  have  effected  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
trivers, and  gratified  the  most  sanguine  wishes 
of  our  adversaries.  We  soon  should  have 
found  our  trade  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
taxes  imposed  on  every  thing  which  we  con- 


sumed ;  nor  voold  it  have  been  strange,  i^  in 
a  few  years,  a  company  in  London  sho^d  have 
purchased  an  exclusive  right  of  trading  to 
America.  But  their  plot  was  soon  discovered. 
The  people  soon  were  aware  of  the  poison 
which,  with  so  much  craft  and  snbtilty,  had 
been  concealed.  Loss  and  diseraoe  ensued: 
and,  perhaps  this  long  concerted  master-piece 
of  policy,  may  issue  in  the  total  disuse  of  tea 
in  this  country,  which  will  eventuidly  be  the 
saving  of  the  lives  and  the  estates  of  thousands. 
Yet  while  we  rejoice  that  the  adversary  has 
not  hitherto  prevailed  against  us,  let  us  by  no 
means  put  off  the  harness.  Restless  malice 
and  disappointed  ambition  will  still  suggest 
new  measures  to  our  inveterate  enemies. 
Therefore,  let  us  also  be  ready  to  t^e  the  field 
whenever  danger  calls;  let  us  be  united  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  each  other  by  pro- 
moting a  general  union  among  us.  Much  has 
been  done  by  the  committees  of  correspondence, 
for  this  and  the  other  towns  of  thia  province, 
towards  uniting  the  inhabitants ;  let  them 
still  go  on  and  prosper.  Mnch  has  been 
done  by  the  committees  of  correspondence  for 
the  Houses  of  Assembly,  in  this  and  our  hn- 
ter  colonies,  for  uniting  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  continent^  for  the  security  of  their 
common  interest.  May  success  ever  attend 
their  generous  endeavors.  But  permit  me 
hero  to  suggest  a  general  congress  of  deputies, 
from  the  several  Houses  of  Assembly  on  the 
continent,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  es- 
tablishing such  an  union  as  the  present  posture 
of  our  affairs  require.  At  such  a  congress,  a 
firm  foundation  may  be  laid  for  the  security  of 
our  rights  and  liberties ;  a  system  may  be  form- 
ed for  our  common  safety,  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  which,  we  shall  be  able  to  frustrate  any  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  our  constitution ;  restore 
peace  and  harmony  to  America,  and  secure 
honor  and  wealth  to  Great  Britain,  even  against 
the  inclinations  of  her  ministers,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  study  her  welfare ;  and  we  shall  also  free 
ourselves  from  those  unmannerly  pillagers  who 
impudently  tell  us,  that  they  are  licen^  by  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliament,  to  thrust  their 
dirty  hands  into  the  pockets  of  every  Ameri- 
can. But  I  trust  the  happy  time  will  come, 
when,  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  those 
noxious  vermin  will  be  swept  for  ever  from  the 
streets  of  Boston. 

Surely  you  never  will  tamely  suffer  this 
country  to  be  a  den  of  thieves.  Remember, 
my  friends,  from  whom  you  sprang.  Let  not  a 
meanness  of  spirit,  unknown  to  those  whom 
you  boast  of  as  your  fathers,  excite  a  thought 
to  the  dishonor  of  your  mothers.  I  conjure 
you,  by  all  that  is  dear,  by  aX\  that  is  honor- 
able, by  all  that  is  sacred,  not  only  that  ye  pray, 
but  that  ye  act;  that,  if  necessary,  ye  fight, 
and  even  die,  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Jerusa- 
lem. Break  in  sunder,  with  noble  disdain,  the 
bonds  with  which  the  Philistines  have  bound 
you.  Suffer  not  youraelTca  to  be  betrayed  by 
the  soft  arts  of  Inxorj  and  effeminacy,  into  the 
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pit  digged  for  jonr  deetraction.  Despise  the 
^are  of  wealth*  That  people  who  paj  great- 
er respect  to  a  wealthy  villain  than  to  an  hon- 
est, upright  man  in  poverty,  almost  deserve  to 
he  enslaved;  they  plainly  show  that  wealth, 
however  it  may  he  aoqoired,  is,  in  their  esteem, 
to  be  preferred  to  virtue. 

Bnt  I  thank  God,  that  America  ahoonds  in 
men  who  are  superior  to  all  temptation,  whom 
nothing  can  divert  from  a  steady  pursuit  of  the 
interest  of  their  country ;  who  are  at  once  its 
ornament  and  safeguard.  And  sure  1  am,  I 
should  not  incur  your  displeasure,  if  I  paid  a 
respect,  so  Justly  due  to  their  much  honored 
characters,  m  this  place.  But  when  I  name  an 
Admms,  such  a  numerous  host  of  fellow-patri- 
ots nab.  upon  my  mind,  that  I  fear  it  would 
take  up  too  much  of  your  time,  should  I  at- 
tempt to  call  over  the  illustrious  roll.  But 
joor  grateful  hearts  will  point  you  to  the  men ; 
and  their  revered  names,  in  all  succeeding  times, 
shall  grace  the  annals  of  America.  From  them 
let  us,  my  friends,  take  example ;  from  them 
let  us  catch  the  divine  enthusiasm;  and  feel, 
each  for  himself  the  godlike  pleasure  of  dif- 
fuing  happiness  on  all  around  us ;  of  deliver- 
ing the  oppressed  from  the  iron  grasp  of  tyran- 
ny; of  changing  the  hoarse  compldnts  and 
bitter  moans  of  wretched  slaves  into  those 
cfaeerfbl  songs,  which  freedom  and  contentment 
most  inspire.  There  is  a  heartfelt  satiafftotion 
in  reflecting  on  our  exertions  for  the  public 


weal,  which  all  the  sufferings  an  enraged  ty- 
rant can  inflict,  will  never  take  away ;  which 
the  ingratitude  and  reproaches  of  those  whom 
we  have  saved  from  ruin,  cannot  rob  us  ot 
The  virtuous  asserter  of  the  rights  of  mankind 
merits  a  reward,  which  even  a  want  of  success 
in  his  endeavors  to  save  his  country,  the  heavi- 
est misfortune  which  can  befall  a  genuine  pa- 
triot, cannot  entirely  prevent  him  from  re- 
ceiving. 

I  have  the  most  animating  confidence  that 
the  present  noble  struggle  for  liberty  will  ter- 
minate gloriously  for  America.  And  let  ua 
play  the  man  for  our  God,  and  for  the  cities  of 
our  God ;  while  we  are  using  the  means  in  our 
power,  let  us  humbly  commit  our  righteous 
cause  to  the  great  Lord  of  the  universe,  who 
loveth  righteousness  and  hateth  iniquity.  And 
having  secured  the  approbation  of  our  hearts, 
by  a  faithful  and  unwearied  discharge  of  our 
duty  to  our  country,  let  us  joyfully  leave  our 
concerns  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  raiseth  up 
and  pulleth  down  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of 
the  world  as  he  pleases ;  and  with  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  his  sovereign  will,  devoutly  say, 
"  Although  the  fig-tree  eiiall  not  blossom,  nei- 
ther shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ;  the  labor  of 
the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  field  shall  yield  no 
meat;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold, 
and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  tiie  stalls ;  yet 
we  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  we  will  Joy  in  the 
God  of  our  salvation." 


JOHN  ADAMS. 

Tnx  aoceston  of  John  Adams  were  virtaons,  Limble  and  respectable.  His  father,  Jahn 
Adams,  senior,  was  for  several  years  a  deacon *of  the  first  church  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts, 
and  for  a  long  period  acted  a  conspicnons  part  in  the  mnnicipal  affairs  of  that  town.  He  is  de- 
soribed  as  '*  a  man  of  strict  piety,  and  great  integrity ;  mnch  esteemed  and  belo^'ed,  wherever 
be  was  known,  which  was  not  far,  his  sphere  of  life  being  not  extensive.''  In  the  latter  part 
of  October,  1784,  this  John  Adams  was  married  to  Susannah,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Boylston,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children.  John,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  eldest,  and  was  bom 
at  Braintree,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1735.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  waAer  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  the  minister  of  the  first  Congregational  church  of  his  native 
town,  and  subsequently  with  Mr.  Joseph  Cleverly,  a  reader  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  the  same 
place.  He  entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  in  due  course  graduated, 
a  finished  scholar,  bearing  a  high  reputation  for  frankness,  honesty  and  indefatigable  industry. 
From  college  he  went  to  Worcester,  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  grammar  school.  This  occu- 
pation afforded  little  satisfaction  to  him.  "  As  a  haughty  monarch  ascends  his  throne,''  he  said, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  **  the  pedagogue  mounts  his  awful  great  eAatr,  and  dispenses  right  and 
Justice  through  his  whole  empire.  His  obsequious  subjects  execute  the  imperial  mandates 
with  cheerfulness,  and  think  it  their  high  happiness  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  empe- 
ror. Sometimes  paper,  sometimes  his  penknife,  now  birch,  now  arithmetic,  now  a  ferule,  then 
ABC,  then  scolding,  then  thwacking,  calls  for  the  pedagogue's  attention.  At  length,  his 
spirits  aU  exhausted,  down  comes  pedagogue  from  his  throne,  and  walks  out  in  awful  solemnity, 
through  a  cringing  multitfide.  In  the  afternoon,  he  passes  through  the  same  dreadful  scenes, 
smokes  his  pipe  and  goes  to  bed.  *  *  *  *  The  school  is  indeed  a  school  of  affliction.  A 
large  number  of  little  runtlings,  Just  capable  of  lisping  ABC,  and  troubling  the  master.  But 
Dr.  Savil  tells  me  for  my  comfort,  '  by  cultivating  and  pruning  these  tender  plants  in  the  gar- 
den of  Worcester,  I  shall  make  some  of  them  plants  of  renown  and  cedars  of  Lebanon.'  How- 
ever this  be,  I  am  certain  that  keeping  this  school  any  length  of  time  would  make  a  base  weed 
and  ignoble  shrub  of  me."*  In  1766  Mr.  Adams  joined  to  the  labors  of  his  school,  that  of  the 
study  of  law.  Necessity  drove  me  to  this  determination,  he  says  in  his  diary,  but  my  indioa- 
tion,  I  think,  was  to  preach ;  however,  that  would  not  do.  He  continued  in  this  course  of 
double  duty  and  "  hard  fortune  "  for  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  native  town  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in 
May,  1761,  he  continued  to  reside  at  the  family  mansion  until  his  marriage,  in  the  fall  of  1764^ 

The  first  prominent  public  duty  to  which  Mr.  Adams  was  called,  was  connected  with  the 
Stamp  Act  difficulties,  in  1765.  One  of  the  consequences  of  that  act  was  the  closing  of  the 
oourts  of  Justice  in  the  province.  Mr.  Adams,  associated  with  Jeremiah  Gridley  and  James 
Otis,  was  deputized  to  appear  as  counsel  for  the  town  of  Boston,  before  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, in  support  of  its  memorial,  urging  the  opening  of  the  courts.  ^'  It  fell  upon  me,"  lie  sayi| 
^^  without  one  moment's  opportunity  to  consult  any  authorities,  to  open  an  argument  upon  a 
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qneitkm  that  wm  nerer  made  before, — ^wheiber  the  conrto  of  hiw  ahonld  he  open  or  not'?  I 
grounded  my  argtiment  on  the  invalidity  of  the  stamp  act,  it  not  being  in  anj  lenM  onr  act, 
having  never  oonaented  to  it ;  bnt,  lest  that  foundation  shonld  not  be  sufficient,  on  the  present 
necessity  to  prevent  a  failure  of  Justice,  and  the  present  impossibility  of  carrying  that  act  into 
execution.*  This  argument  had  no  weight  with  the  governor,  who  considered  the  matter  in 
question  as  "belonging  to  the  courts  to  decide."  However,  after  a  short  delay,  the  courts 
were  opened,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  stamp  act  was  repealed.  The  same  year  (1765)  the  val- 
uable dissertations  on  the  canon  and  feudal  law,  appeared  in  the  Boston  Gazette.  These  were 
written  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  attracted  much  attention  in  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  world. 
Early  in  1768,  Mr.  Adams  removed  to  Boston,  where,  soon  after,  the  office  of  advocate  general 
in  the  court  of  admiralty  was  tendered  him  by  Gk)vemor  Bernard.  This  he  refused.  From 
this  period  he  became  deeply  involved  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  gradually  attained  a 
high  position  at  the  bar. 

At  the  trials  of  Captain  Preston  and  the  British  soldiers,  for  the  violence  committed  by  them 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  Mr.  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  apiieared  in  be- 
half of  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Quincy  opened  the  defence  with  great  power  and  eloquence,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  confined  himself  to  "  a  clear  recapitulation  of  the  principles 
of  the  common  law  in  cases  of  homicide."  t    The  soldiers  were  acquitted. 

The  extensive  labors  of  his  profession,  together  with  the  frequent  obligations  he  was  subjected 
to,  to  perform  some  arduous  duties  connected  with  public  affairs,  began  to  work  with  serious 
eflects  upon  his  health.  On  this  account  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  much  of  his  businesi 
and  political  affiftirs,  abandon  his  house  in  the  town,  and  return  to  his  native  village.  This  he 
did  in  the  spring  of  1771,  retaining  his  office  in  Boston.  The  air  of  "  still,  calm,  happy  Brain- 
tree,  and  the  fine  health-laden  breezes  from  the  soa,"  together,  with  the  amusements  incident  to 
a  oonntry  life,  soon  restored  him  to  health,  and  in  1778  he  again  entered  the  arena  of  politics, 
contributing  a  series  of  papers  to  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  on  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary,  in  answer  to  the  rumor  that  the  salaries  of  the  colonial  judges  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
Crown,  a  measure  looked  upon  by  many  of  the  colonists  as  productive  of  much  ii\jury.  These 
papers  are  rich  in  professional  learning,  and  efiected  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

With  the  arrival  of  General  Gage,  in  1774,  commences  a  new  chapter  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
A<1mw-  The  stagnation  of  trade  and  commerce,  brought  about  by  the  closing  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  had  reduced  the  emoluments  of  his  profession  to  a  merely  nominal  sum,  and  the  picture 
of  the  fiiture  then  spread  before  him  was  dark,  sad  and  gloomy  enough.  But  he  was  not  dis- 
pirited. '^  We  live,  my  dear  soul,  in  an  age  of  trial,^'  he  said  in  a  letter  to  his  wife.  *^  What 
win  be  the  consequence,  I  know  not.  The  town  of  Boston,  for  aught  I  can  see,  must  suffer 
martyrdom.  It  must  expire.  And  our  principal  consolation  is,  that  it  dies  in  a  noble  cause— > 
the  eanae  ci  truth,  of  virtue,  of  liberty,  and  of  humanity,  and  that  it  will  probably  have  a  glo« 
rions  resorrection  to  greater  wealth,  splendor  and  power  than  ever."  He  then  continued,  ad- 
vising a  retrenchment  in  the  expense  of  his  family,  and  a  strict  frugality,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  appeals  of  the  suffering.  ^*  Dou^t  imagine  from  all  this  that  1  am  in 
the  dmnpe,^  he  add.  ^Far  otherwise ;  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  felt  more  spirits  and  activity 
nnoe  the  arrival  of  this  news  than  I  have  done  for  years.  I  look  upon  this  as  the  last  effort  of 
Lwd  Koith'a  despair,  and  he  will  as  surely  be  defeated  in  it  as  ho  was  in  the  project  of  the  tea.t 
About  tills  time  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  attempted  to  place  Mr.  Adams 
in  the  ooondl  of  General  Gage,  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to 
receive  him.  In  1774  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Congress  which  met  in  September  of  that 
year,  and  upon  its  organization,  took  his  seat    Of  many  of  the  important  committees  of  this 
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Congress  he  was  a  member,  and  rendered  eminent  service  in  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  state 
papers  of  that  bodj.  lie  remained  in  Congress  until  the  aatomn  of  1777,  when  he  was  chosen 
a  commissioner  to  the  Court  of  France,  in  the  place  of  Silas  Deane,  who  had  been  appointed 
the  previous  year,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  ^^  to  negotiate  treaties  with  foreign  powers/^ 
On  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1778,  he  sailed  from  Mount  WoUaston,  in  Braintree,  taking  with 
him  his  eldest  son,  John  Qulncy  Adams ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  April  following  arrived  at  Paris. 
Ue  learned  on  his  arrival  that  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Lee  had  concluded  the  treaties  of  alliance 
and  commerce  between  France  and  the  American  Colonies,  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done 
was  their  ratification.  After  continuing  in  Europe  a  few  months,  without  waiting  for  a  recall 
he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the  second  of  August,  1770.  On  his  arrival,  he  was 
elected  to  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  prepared  the  draught  of  that  instrument.  TVhile  in  this  position  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  ^^  a  minister  plenipotentiary  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  and  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.^' 

This  appointment  he  accepted,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  November,  sailed  on 
board  the  French  Frigate,  The  Sensible.  After  a  long  and  tedious  passage  he  reached  Paris,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  his  mission.  A  short  time  subsequent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Adams  to  this  service,  Henry  Laurens  was  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  the  United  Netherlands.  On  his  passage  to  Europe  he  was  captured  by  a 
British  cruiser,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  at  London.  On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Laurens^  misfortune,  Mr.  Adams  proceeded  to  the  Netherlands.  Soon  after  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  Congress  to  negotiate  a  loan,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  the  States  General  of  Holland,  with  instructions  to  accede  to  any  treaty  of  neutrality  that 
might  arise  from  regulations  to  be  perfected  by  a  Congress  of  the  European  States,  then  in  con- 
templation. For  the  next  two  years  the  career  of  Mr.  Adams  exhibits  an  overwhelming  variety 
of  duties. 

Congress,  in  1781,  made  a  new  appointment  of  conmaissioners  for  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  These  were  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  Henry  Laurens,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  Mr.  Adams.  A  provisional  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  in  November,  1782,  and  a  defini- 
tive treaty  concluded  on  the  third  of  September  of  the  following  year.  While  the  treaty  was 
under  consideration  Mr.  Adams  arrived  in  Paris  from  HoUand,  where  he  had  resided  for  a 
greater  portion  of  his  time  since  his  arrival  from  America,  and  on  its  conclusion  he  again  re- 
turned to  Holland,  where  he  remained  until  1784.  In  February,  1785,  he  was  appointed  by 
Congress  the  first  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
subsequent  May  removed  to  England.  His  course  in  this  position  is  too  familiar  to  require  no- 
tice here.  On  his  return  home  in  1788,  ho  was  elected  the  first  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  which  position  he  remained  during  the  eight  years* 
administration  of  Washington,  on  the  termination  of  which  he  was  elected  President.*    Soon 


^  On  the  day  of  his  Insognrmtlon,  March  4th,  1T97,  Mr.  Adams  waa  In  hla  ilztj-aeeond  jaar.  He  was  ilrmmT  ia  a  AiU 
salt  of  poarl-colored  broadcloth,  with  powdered  hair,  lie  was  then  bald  on  the  top  of  hta  head.  Mr.  Adams  was  of  mlddla 
ftatare  and  fbll  person,  and  of  slow,  deliberate  manner  unless  he  was  excited,  and  when  thto  hi^ypened  ha  fiTprsisnil  him- 
self  with  great  energj.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  of  great  learning,  and  of  eminent  ablUtj  to  nae  kaavlcdce,  both  in 
speech  and  writing.  He  was  ever  a  man  of  purest  morals ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  In  GhrbrtlaBltj,  not 
fkt>m  habit  and  example,  but  fh>m  diligent  investigations  of  its  prooflk  He  had  an  anoompromisiBff  regard  fi>r  his  owtf 
opinion,  and  was  strongly  contrasted  with  Washington  in  this  respect  He  seemed  to  have  sapposed  that  his  opinions 
eould  not  be  corrected  bj  those  of  other  men,  nor  bettered  bj  anj  comparison.  He  had  been  fhwa  aarly  manhood  a  seal- 
oos  patriot,  and  had  rendered  most  essential  services  to  his  country,  at  home  and  abroad.  These  he  always  f^HMnt  to  have 
had  in  mind.  He  well  remembered  the  patnAil  struggles  experienced  in  Europe,  to  obtain  aid  fbr  the  patriots  at  home,  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  independence  from  governments  there,  while  the  war  was  yet  regarded  tn  England  aa  rebeOioa. 
He  ought  to  have  known,  as  would  seem  from  his  own  writings,  In  what  manner  publle  serrioea  an  t*tTwittd_  An  iadi- 
Tidnal  can  easily  remember  how  much  good  he  has  done  to  a  community;  but  those  who  ar«  ^wrfltiwi  aa  eadlr  §umt 
If  public  ingraUtnde  is  common,  it  is  also  very  natural  It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Adams  waa  tmpatloat  in  fladi^ 
liow  much  more  the  easily-understood  services  of  military  men  were  appreciated,  thaa  wera  tha  aedadod  tltirag**  no  lea 
Important  ones  of  dlplomatie  agency  and  cabinet  counsel  Bo  made  up  fh>m  natural  propaasttlaa,  and  fton  tha  etaaam* 
stances  of  his  life,  Mr.  Adams  eame  to  the  preiridenoy  at  the  time  when  more  forbeatance  and  dtseratlon  waia  laqaliad  »^f 
ha  is  foppoaed  to  have  had.    He  leema  to  have  been  deficient  in  the  rare  axoeUanee  tt  attam^tti^  ta  laa  Mmiatf  at  otheit 
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after  hk  Tetiremeiit  from  the  FMeidenc j,  the  offioe  of  Ctovenior  of  his  native  State  was  tendered 
Khn^  Thia  honor  he  deolined,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  a  dedre  to  remain  in  the 
^[idetiide  of  his  home. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Massachusetts  convention  for  the  rovision  of  the  constitution  of 
that  State,  he  was  chosen  President  of  that  bodj.  This  was  his  last  public  act.  He  died  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  Fourth  of  Julj,  1826.  A  remarkable  particular  in  the  last  scone  of  his  va- 
ried and  memorable  life  is  thus  given  bj  one  of  his  cotemporaries.  The  Jubilee  of  independence 
roused  his  de<)^ning  fisculties.  He  inquired  the  cause  of  the  salutes,  and  was  told  it  was  the 
Foorth  of  Jul  J.  He  answered,  '^  It  is  a  great  and  glorious  day,^'  and  never  spake  more.  Thus 
his  last  thoughts  and  latest  words  were  like  those  of  his  whole  life— thoughts  and  words  which 
evinoed  a  sool  replete  with  love  of  country  and  interest  in  her  welfare.* 


■♦♦♦ 


SPEECH  ^IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  SOLDIERS*! 

This  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the  court,  expressed  by  the  clerk,  to  the  Su- 

the  trial  of  WiUiam  Weems,  James  Hartigan,  Preme  Judge  of  judges,  empires,  aud  worlds, 

,    ,•  ,,.       1     TT!    -tr  •    i.  t    rp       A  ** God  send  you  a  good  deliverance." 

ami  other^  soldiers  in  His  Majesty's  Twenty-       ^^  ^^^  i  the  ?ales  laid  down  by  the  great- 

ninth  regiment,  for  the  murder  of  Orispus  At-  ©st  English  judges,  who  have  been  the  brightest 

tucks,  Samuel  Gray,  and  others,  on  Monday  of  mankind : — we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  more 

evening,  the  fifth  of  March,  1770.i  beneficial   that    many  guilty  persons   should 

escape  unpunished  than  one  innocent  person 

Mat  rr  please  toub  Hokobs,  aitd  tou,  Gen-  should  suffer.    The  reason  is,  because  it  is  of 

riMXKX  or  THE  JuBT :    I  am  for  the  prisoners  more  importance  to  the  fM)mmunity  that  inno- 

atthe  bar,  and  shall  apologize  for  it  only  in  the  cence  should  be  protected  tlian  it  is  that  guilt 

words  of  the  Marquis  Heccaria:  *^K  I  can  but  should  be  punished;  for  guilt  and  crimes  are 

be  the  instrument  of  >preserving  one  life,  his  so  frequent  in  the  world  that  all  of  them  cannot 

blessings  and  tears  of  transport  shall  be  a  suffi-  be  punished ;  and  many  times  they  happen  in 

cient  consolation  to  me  for  the  contempt  of  all  such  a  maimer  that  it  Lb  not  of  much  conse- 

mankiiid."    As  the  prisoners  stand  before  you  quence  to  the  public  whether  ihey  are  punished 

Ibr  their  lives,  it  may  be -proper  to  recollect  or  not.    But  when  innocence  itself  is  brought 

with  what  temper  the  law  requires  we  should  to  the  bar  and  condemned,  especiadly  to  die, 

proceed  to  this  triaL    The  form  of  proceeding  the  subject  will  exclaim,  it  is  immaterial  to  me 

at  their  arraignment  has  discovered  that  the  wliether  I  behave  well  or  ill,  for  virtue  itself  is 

spirit  ci  the  law  upon  such  occasions  is  con-  no  security.    And  if  such  a  sentiment  as  this 

ibrnmble  to  hnmanity,  to  common  sense  and  should  take  place  in  the  mind  of  the  subject, 

leeling ;   that  it  is  all  benignity  and  candor,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  security  whatso- 

And  the  trial  commences  with  the  prayer  of  ever.    I  will  read  the  words  of  the  law  itselt 

— The  rules  I  shall  produce  to  you  from  Lord 

atvUm;  aadte  vMitimd  to  aet  Mthonffb  ererybodj  saw  Chief  Justice  Hale,  whose  character  as  a  law- 

M  ht  MwbtmMlt   H0  eoatldered  only  wliatwM  right  in  yer,  a  man  of  learning  and  philosophy,  and  a 

his  inrmvlow,Md  ilMt  wm  to  bo  carried  by  main  forco.  Christian,  will  be  disputed  by  nobody  living: 

-- - — wmiUobt^aOMr-ramiUar  ZMUrton  PiUMo  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  characters  the 

PP'  14MA4J.  English  nation  ever  produced.     His  words  are 

^    Jo*««  dUd  mOio  lamo  day  with  Mr  Adamc  these  (2  H.  H.  P.  0.) :  Tutius  semper  est  errore 

^li:^^*^''^'^^y^^^    J^^V""""  ''^  acquietando  quam  in  puniendo,  ex  parte 

i^doek.  a«d  Mr.  Adama-  at  Ore  o^dock,  P  M.    The  DecUra-  misericordi®  quam  ex  parti  justitil^it  is  al- 

ttoo  of  ladapendottco  waa  flrrt  read  to  the  people  at  Phila-  _,^_^  -^ft.,  ♦/>  i.-«  •«       '^  ./?.  •'    a^  •  v 


Z^Tn;::^i:i:rk^^^  ways  safer  to  emu  acquitting  than  punishing, 

U^m.--€M0iiam  Jimmal:  FrnnnfltaiHa  PacM:  ^^  ^^«  ^  ?^  "^^J^y  ^^^^  ^^l  P?^  of  justice. 

j>J;m»*«  J^mmO.  inr  .•  JMfOM'a  JBiographf  qf  ths  ^he  next  IS  from  the  same  authority,  806.    Tu- 

g^t^^^  tius  erratur  ex  parte  mitiori — ^it  is  always  safer 

tTUiifoaeh  it  takoa  ftoM  anpprt  of  the  trial,  **  taken  to  err  on  the  milder  side,  the  side  of  mercy. 

%\ni  kjJoha  flodpoB,'*  and  **pnbliahed  bjper-  H*  H.  P.  0.  509:   The  best  rule  in  doubtful 

sTihs  Oavt,**  iB  BMtoa,  iTTi.   A  eopj*  of  thia  pam-  cases  is  rather  to  incline  to  acquittal  than  con- 

■akas  aaaily  two  bnadrad  aad  fifty  eloaely-  viction ;  and  in  page  300 :  Quod  dubitas,  ne  fece- 

la  te  tiM  Lttnij  of  «ha  How  York  Hlatorleal  ris — where  you  are  doubtful,  never  act ;  that  is^ 

if  you  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  never  de- 

|ias  Misafc  fsfs  iQL  oUu^  him  guilty.    This  is  always  the  rule,  eepe- 
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cially  in  cases  of  life.  Another  rnle  from  the 
lome  autlior,  289,  where  he  wjs:  In  some  cases 
presunii)tive  evideiiccH  go  far  to  prove  a  jierson 

giilty,  though  there  is  no  express  proof  of  the 
ot  to  he  committed  by  him ;  but  then  it  mnst 
be  very  warily  pressed,  for  it  is  better  live  guilty 
persons  should  escape  unpunished  tlian  one  in- 
nocent |>erson  should  die. 

The  next  authority  shall  be  from  another 
Judge  of  equal  charai^ter,  considering  the  ago 
wherein  he  lived ;  that  is,  Chancellor  Fortescue 
in  Praise  of  the  Laws  of  England,  page  69. 
Tliis  is  a  very  ancient  writer  on  the  Englisli 
law.  His  words  are: — *' Indeed,  one  would 
rather,  much  rather,  that  twenty  guilty  jwrsons 
escu()e  the  i)unishment  of  death,  than  one  inno- 
cent iK-'rwrn  be  condemned  and  suffer  cai)itally.'' 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  savs : — '*  It  is  l»etter 
five  guilty  persons  esctt|)e,  than  one  innocent 
person  ButTer."  Lord  Chancellor  Fortescue, 
you  see,  carries  the  matter  furtlier,  and  siiys, 
**  Indeed,  one  had  rather,  mucli  rather,  that 
twenty  guilty  persons  should  escape,  than  one 
innocent  j>erson  suffer  capitally.**  Indeed,  this 
rule  is  not  i^eculiar  to  tlie  English  law ;  tliere 
never  was  a  system  of  laws  in  the  world  in 
which  this  rule  did  not  prevail.  It  prevailed 
in  the  ancient  Roman  law,  and,  which  is  more 
remarkable,  it  prevails  in  tiie  modem  Roman 
law.  Even  the  judges  in  the  Courts  of  Inqui- 
sition, who  with  racks,  burnings,  and  scourges 
examine  criminals, — even  there  they  preserve 
it  as  a  maxim,  tliat  it  is  better  the  guilty  should 
escape  punishment  than  the  innocent  suffer. 
Batius  ebse  nocentem  absolvi  quam  insentem 
daiiiiiari.  This  is  the  temi>er  we  ought  to  set 
out  with,  and  these  the  rules  we  are  to  be 
governed  by.  And  I  shall  take  it  for  granted, 
as  a  tir^t  principle,  that  the  eight  prisoners  at 
the  bar  had  1)etter  be  all  acquitted,  tliongh  we 
should  admit  them  all  to  l>e  guilty,  than  that 
any  one  of  them  should,  by  your  verdict,  be 
found  guilty,  being  innocent. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  several  divisions  of 
law,  under  which  tlio  evidence  will  arrange 
itself. 

Tlie  action  now  before  yon  is  homicide ;  that 
is,  the  killing  of  one  man  by  another.  The  law 
calls  it  homicide ;  but  it  is  not  criminal  in  all 
cases  for  one  man  to  slay  another.  Had  the 
prisoners  been  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham^  and 
slain  an  hundred  Frenchmen  apiece,  the  Eng- 
lish law  would  have  considered  it  as  a  com- 
mendable action,  virtuous  and  praiseworthy ; 
so  that  every  instance  of  killing  a  man  is  not  a 
crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  There  are  many 
other  instances  which  I  cannot  enumerate^— an 
ofllcer  that  executes  a  person  under  sentence  of 
death,  &c.  So  that,  gentlemen,  every  instance 
of  one  man*8  killing  anotlier  is  not  a  crime, 
much  less  a  crime  to  be  punished  with  death. 
But  to  descend  to  some  more  particulars. 

The  law  divides  homicide  into  three 
branches :  the  first  is  justifiable,  the  second  ex- 
cusable, and  the  third  felonions.  Felonious 
homicide  is  aubdivided  into  two  branches :  the 


first  is  murder,  which  is  killing  with  malice 
aforethought ;  the  second  is  manslaughter, 
which  is  killing  a  man  on  a  sudden  provocation. 
Here,  gentlemen,  are  fonr  sorts  of  homicide; 
and  you  are  to  consider  whether  all  the  evi- 
dence amounts  to  the  first,  second,  tliird,  or 
fourth  of  these  heads.  The  fact  was  the  slav- 
ing five  unhai»py  persons  that  night.  Yon  are 
to  consider  whether  it  was  justifiable,  excusa- 
ble, or  lelonious ;  and  if  felonious,  whether  it 
was  murder  or  nuinslanghter.  One  of  these 
four  it  must  be.  You  need  not  divide  your 
attention  to  any  more  particulars.  I  shall, 
howevt-r,  l)efore  I  come  to  the  evidence,  show 
you  several  authorities,  which  will  asj^ist  yoa 
and  me  in  contemplating  the  evidence  l>efore  us. 
1  shall  begin  witli  justifiable  homicide.  If 
an  ofiicer,  a  sherifi*  execute  a  man  on  the 
crallows,  draws  and  ({uarters  him,  as  in  case  of 
Iiigh  treason,  and  cuts  ofi'his  head,  this  is  justi- 
fiable homicide.  It  is  his  duty.  So  also,  gen- 
tlemen, the  law  has  planted  fences  and  barriers 
around  every  individual ;  it  is  a  castle  round 
every  man's  person,  as  well  as  his  house.  As 
the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbor  compre- 
hends the  whole  duty  of  man,  so  self-love  and 
social  comprehend  all  the  duties  we  owe  to 
mankind ;  and  the  first  branch  is  self-love, 
which  is  not  only  our  indisputable  right,  bat 
our  clearest  duty.  By  the  laws  of  nature,  this 
is  interwoven  in  the  heart  of  every  indi- 
vidual. CukI  Almighty,  whose  laws  we  cannot 
alter,  has  implanted  it  there,  and  we  can  anni- 
hilate ourselves  as  easily  as  root  ont  this  affec- 
tion for  ourselves.  It  is  the  first  and  strongest 
principle  in  our  nature.  Justice  Blackstone 
calls  it  ^'  the  primary  canon  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture.'* That  precept  of  our  holy  religion  which 
commands  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves, does  not  command  us  to  love  our  neigh- 
bor better  than  ourselves,  or  so  well.  Ko 
Cliristian  divine  has  given  this  interpretation. 
The  precept  enjoins  that  our  benevolence  to 
our  fellow-men  should  be  as  real  and  sincere  as 
our  affections  to  ourselves,  not  that  it  should 
be  as  great  in  degree.  A  man  is  authorized, 
therefore,  by  common  sense  and  the  laws  of 
England,  as  well  as  those  of  nature,  to  love 
himself  better  than  his  fellow-subject.  If  two 
persons  are  cast  away  at  sea,  and  get  on  a 
plank  (a  case  put  by  ^ir  Francis  Baconl  and 
the  plank  is  insufficient  to  hold  them  both,  the 
one  has  a  right  to  push  the  other  off*  to  save 
himself.  The  rules  of  the  common  law,  there- 
fore, which  authorize  a  man  to  preserve  his 
own  life  at  the  expense  of  another^s,  are  not 
>  contradicted  by  any  divine  or  moral  law.  We 
talk  of  liberty  and  property,  bnt  if  we  cut  up 
the  law  of  self-defence,  we  cut  up  the  founda- 
tion of  both ;  and  if  we  give  up  thia,  the  rest  is 
of  very  little  value,  and  therefore  this  principle 
must  be  strictly  attended  to ;  for  whataoever 
the  law  pronounces  in  the  case  of  these  eight 
soldiers  will  be  the  law  to  other  persons  and 
after  ages.  All  the  persona  that  have  slain 
mankind  in  thb  oountry,  from  the  begimiing  to 
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thii  daj,  had  better  have  been  aeqaitted,  than 
thet  a  wnmg  rnle  and  precedent  should  be 
fltteWlffhfi^, 

I  than  now  read  to  joa  a  few  antborities  on 
this  8nt(}ect  of  self-defence.  Foster,  278,  in  the 
case  of  Justifiable  self-defence : — ^^  The  ii\}iired 
party  maj  repel  force  with  force  in  defence  of 
person,  habitation,  or  property,  against  one 
who  mazufestly  intendeth  and  endeavoreth 
with  Tiolenoe  or  sorprise  to  commit  a  4nown 
felon/  npon  either.  In  these  cases  he  is  not 
obliged  to  retreat,  but  may  pursue  his  adver- 
sary till  he  finds  himself  out  of  danger ;  and  if 
in  a  conflict  between  them  he  happeneth  to 
kill,  such  kiUing  is  Justifiable.''  KeUing,  128, 
129.  I  must  entreat  you  to  consider  the  words 
of  this  authority.  The  ii\jured  person  may 
repel  force  by  force  against  anr  who  endea- 
Tors  to  commit  any  kind  of  felony  on  him 
or  his.  Here  the  rule  is,  I  have  a  right  to 
stand  on  my  own  defence,  if  you  int^d  to 
commit  felony.  If  any  of  the  persons  made  an 
attack  on  these  soldiers,  with  an  intention  to 
rob  them,  if  it  was  but  to  take  their  hats  felo- 
niondy,  they  had  a  right  to  kill  them  on  the 
spot,  and  had  no  business  to  retreat.  If  a 
robber  meets  me  in  the  street,  and  commands 
me  to  surrender  my  purse,  I  have  a  right  to 
kin  him  without  asking  any  questions.  If  a 
person  commits  a  bare  assault  on  me,  this  will 
not  Joatify  killing ;  but  if  he  assaults  me  in 
snoh  a  manner  as  to  discover  an  intention  to 
kill  me,  I  have  a  right  to  destrov  him,  that  I 
may  pat  it  out  of  his  power  to  kill  me.  In  the 
case  yon  will  have  to  consider,  I  do  not  know 
there  was  any  attempt  to  steal  from  these  per- 
sona ;  however,  there  were  some  persons  con- 
ceited who  would,  probably  enough,  have 
stden,  if  there  had  been  any  thinff  to  steal,  and 
many  were  there  who  had  no  such  disjposition. 
But  this  is  not  the  point  wo  aim  at.  Tne  ques- 
tion ia,  are  you  satisfied  the  people  made  the 
attack  in  order  to  kill  the  soldiers  ?  If  you  are 
KatidBtfiH  that  the  people,  whoever  they  were, 
made  that  assault  with  a  design  to  kill  or  maim 
the  soldiers,  this  was  such  an  assault  as  will 

inrtxfy  the  soldiers  killing  in  their  own  defence. 
Turther,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  make  another 
question,  whether  you  are  satisfied  that  their 
r«d  intention  was  to  kill  or  maim,  or  not  ?  If 
any  reasonable  man.  in  the  situation  of  one  of 
thne  aoldiersi  would  have  had  reason  to  believe 
in  the  time  of  it,  that  the  people  came  with  an 
intention  to  kill  him,  whether  you  have  this 
sadafiaction  now  or  not  in  your  own  minds, 
they  were  Justifiable,  at  least  excusable,  in 
firinff.  Yon  and  I  may  be  suspicious  that  the 
pe^e  who  made  this  assault  on  the  soldiers, 
did  it  to  put  them  to  the  fiight,  on  purpose  that 
they  mi^t  go  exalting  about  the  town  afber- 
waras  in  triomph ;  bat  this  will  not  do.  You 
miut  place  yourselves  in  the  situation  of 
Wemma  and  Killroy — consider  yourselves  as 
knowing  that  the  pr^ndioes  of  the  world  about 
yoa  were  against  yon—- that  the  peonle  abont 
yoa  tfaoq^t  yon  came  to  dragoon  tnem  into 


obedience  to  statutes,  instructions,  mandates, 
and  edicts,  which  they  thoroughly  detested — 
that  many  of  these  people  were  thoughtless 
and  inconsiderate,  old  and  young,  sailors  and 
landsmen,  negroes  and  mulattoes — that  they, 
the  soldiers,  bad  no  friends  about  them,  the 
rest  were  in  opposition  to  them ;  with  all  the 
bells  ringing  to  call  the  town  together  to  assist 
the  people  in  King  street,  for  they  knew  by 
that  time  that  there  was  no  fire ;  the  people 
shouting,  huzzaipg,  and  making  the  mob  whis- 
tle, as  they  call  it,  which,  when  a  boy  makes  it 
in  the  street,  is  no  formidable  thing,  but  when 
made  by  a  multitude,  is  a  most  hideous  shriek, 
almost  as  terrible  as  an  Indian  yell ;  the  people 
crying,  ^^  Kill  them  1  kill  them  1  Knock  them 
over  1 ''  —  heaving  snowballs,  oyster-sheila, 
clubs^  white  birch  sticks,  tliree  inches  and  a 
half  diameter ;— consider  yourselves  in  this 
situation,  and  then  Judge  whetlier  a  reasonable 
man  in  the  soldiers  situation  would  not  have 
concluded  they  were  going  to  kill  him.  I  be- 
lieve, if  I  was  to  reverse  tlie  scene,  I  should 
bring  it  home  to  our  own  bosoms.  Suppose 
Colonel  Marshall,  when  ho  came  out  of  his  own 
door,  and  saw  tliese  grenadiers  coming  down, 
with  swords,  &c.,  had  thought  it  proper  to 
have  appointed  a  military  watch ;  suppose  he 
had  assembled  Gray  and  Attucks  that  were 
killed,  or  any  other  person  in  town,  and  ap- 
planted  them  in  that  station  as  a  military 
watch,  and  there  had  come  from  Murray^s  bar- 
racks thirty  or  forty  soldiers,  with  no  other 
arms  than  snowballs,  cakes  of  ice,  oystor-shella^ 
cinders,  and  dubs,  and  attacked  this  military 
watch  in  this  manner,  what  do  you  suppose 
would  have  been  the  feelings  and  reasonings  of 
any  of  our  householders.  I  confess,  I  beueve 
they  would  not  have  borne  or.o  halt'  of  what  the 
witnesses  have  sworn  the  soldiers  bore,  till  th^ 
had  shot  down  as  many  as  were  necessary  t^ 
intimidate  and  disperse  the  rest.  Because  tho 
law  does  not  oblige  us  to  bear  insults  to  the 
danger  of  our  lives,  to  stand  still  with  such  a^ 
number  of  people  around  us,  throwing  such 
thinffs  at  us,  and  threatening  our  lives,  until  we 
are  disabled  to  defend  ourselves. 

*^  Where  a  known  felony  is  attempted  upoa 
the  person,  be  it  to  rob  or  murder,  here  thfr 
party  assaulted  may  repel  force  wiUi  force,  and 
even  his  own  servant,  then  attendant  on  him^ 
or  any  other  person  present,  may  interpose 
for  preventing  mischief^  and  if  death  ensues^ 
the  party  so  mterposing  will  be  justified.  In 
this  case  nature  and  social  duty  co-operate.^^ — 
Foster,  274.  Hawkins,  P.  0.,  chapter  28,  §  25, 
towards  the  end : — ^*  Yet  it  seems  that  a  pri- 
vate person,  a  fortiori,  an  officer  of  justice,  who 
happens  nnavoidably  to  kiU  another  in  en- 
deavoring to  defend  himself  from  or  suppresa 
dangerous  rioters,  may  justify  the  fact,  inaa- 
mudi  as  he  only  does  his  duty  in  aid  of  the 
public  Justice."  Section  24 : — ^^  And  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  a  person,  who,  without  provo* 
cation,  is  assaulted  by  another,  in  any  place 
whatsoever,  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  showa 
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an  intent  to  murder  him,  as  bj  discharging  a 

SistoL,  or  pushing  at  him  with  a  drawn  sword, 
:Cm  may  not  justify  killing  such  an  assailant,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  attempted  to  rob  him.  For 
is  not  he  who  attempts  to  murder  me  more  in- 
jurious than  ho  who  barely  attempts  to  rob 
me  ?  And  can  it  be  more  Justifiable  to  fight 
for  my  goods  than  for  my  life  f  And  it  is  not 
onlv  highly  agreeable  to  reason  that  a  man  in 
such  circumstances  mav  lawfully  kill  another, 
but  it  seems  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
general  tenor  of  our  law  books,  which,  speak- 
ing of  homicide  se  defendo,  suppose  it  done  in 
some  quarrel  or  affray."  ^^And  so,  perhaps, 
the  killing  of  dangerous  rioters  may  be  Justified 
by  any  private  persons,  who  cannot  otherwise 
suppress  them  or  defend  themselves  from  them, 
inasmuch  as  every  private  person  seems  to  be 
authorized  by  the  law  to  arm  himself  for  the 

Snrposes  aforesaid." — Hawkins,  p.  71,  §  14. 
[ere  every  private  person  is  authorized  to  arm 
himself;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  authority, 
I  do  not  deny  the  inhabitants  had  a  right  to 
arm  themselves  at  that  time,  for  their  defence, 
not  for  ofiTence.  That  distinction  is  material, 
and  must  be  attended  to. 

Hawkins,  p.  76,  §  14:  "And  not  only  he 
who  on  an  assault  retreats  to  the  wall,  or  some 
tucl  strait,  beyond  which  he  can  go  no  fur- 
ther before  he  kills  the  other,  is  Judged  by  the 
law  to  act  upon  unavoidable  necessity;  but 
also  he  who  being  assaulted  in  such  a  manner 
and  in  such  a  place,  that  he  cannot  go  back 
without  manifestly  endangering  his  life,  kills 
the  other  without  retreating  at  all."  §16: 
^  And  an  oflScer  who  kills  one  that  insults  him 
in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  where  a  pri- 
vate person,  that  kills  one  who  feloniously  as- 
saults him  in  the  highway,  m^y  Justify  the  fact 
without  ever  giving  back  at  all." 

There  is  no  occasion  for  the  magistrate  to 
read  the  riot  act.  In  the  cose  before  you,  I 
suppose  you  will  be  satisfied  when  you  come  to 
examine  the  witnesses  and  compare  it  with  the 
rules  of  the  common  law,  abstracted  from  all 
mutiny-acts  and  articles  of  war,  that  these  sol- 
diers were  in  such  a  situation  that  they  could 
not  help  themselves.  People  were  coming  from 
Royal  Exchange  Lane,  and  other  parts  of  the 
town,  with  clubs  and  cord-wood  sticks;  the 
soldiers  were  planted  by  the  wall  of  the  Custom 
House ;  they  could  not  retreat ;  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  for  there  were  people  be- 
hind them  as  well  as  before  them ;  there  were 
a  number  of  people  in  Royal  Exchange  Lane ; 
the  soldiers  were  so  near  to  the  Custom  House 
^at  they  could  not  retreat,  unless  they  had 
gone  into  the  brick  wall  of  it.  I  shall  show 
yon  presently  that  all  the  party  concerned  in 
this  unlawful  design  were  guilty  of  what  any 
one  of  them  did ;  if  any  body  threw  a  snow- 
ball, it  was  the  act  of  the  whole  party ;  if  any 
struck  with  a  club  or  threw  a  club,  and  the 
club  had  killed  any  body,  the  whole  party 
would  have  been  guilty  of  murder  in  law. 

Ld.  0.  J.  Holt,  in  Hawgrige's  case,  Keyling 


128,  says :  "  Now  it  has  been  held,  that  if  A  of 
his  malice  prepensed  assaults  B  to  kill  him,  and 
B  draws  his  sword  and  attacks  A,  and  pursues 
him,  then  A,  for  his  safety,  gives  back  and  re- 
treats to  a  wall,  and  B  still  pursuing  him  with 
his  drawn  sword,  A  in  his  defence  kills  B ;  this 
is  murder  in  A.  For  A  having  malice  against 
B.  and  in  pursuance  thereof  endeavoring  to  kill 
him,  is  answerable  for  all  the  consequences,  of 
which  he  was  the  original  cause.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable for  any  man  that  is  dangerously  as- 
saulted, and  when  he  perceives  his  life  in  dan- 
ger from  his  adversary,  but  to  have  liberty  for 
the  security  of  his  own  life,  to  pursue  him  that 
maliciously  assaulted  him ;  for  he  tliat  has 
manifested  that  he  has  malice  against  another, 
is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  dangerous  weapon 
in  his  hand.  And  so  resolved  by  all  the  juoges 
when  they  met  at  Seargeant's  Inn,  in  prepara- 
tion for  my  Lord  Morley's  trial." 

In  the  case  here  we  will  take  Montgomery,  if 
you  please,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  stoat 
man  with  a  stick,  who  aimed  it  at  his  head, 
with  a  number  of  people  round  him,  crying  out, 
Kill  them  I  kiU  them  I  Had  he  not  a  right  to 
kill  the  man  ?  If  all  the  party  were  gmlty  of 
the  assault  made  by  the  stout  man,  and  all  ^ 
them  had  discovered  malice  in  their  hearts,  had 
not  Montgomery  a  right,  according  to  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  to  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  wreak  their  malice  upon  him  ?  I  will  not 
at  present  look  for  any  more  authorities  in  the 
point  of  self-defence ;  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
from  these  how  far  the  law  goes  in  justifying 
or  excusing  any  person  in  defence  of  himself, 
or  taking  away  the  life  of  another  who  threat- 
ens him  in  life  or  limb.  The  next  point  b  this: 
that  in  case  of  an  unlawful  assembly,  all  and 
every  one  of  the  assembly  is  ffuilty  of  all  and 
every  unlawful  act  committed  by  any  one  of 
that  assembly  in  prosecution  of  the  nnlawfiil 
design  they  set  out  upon. 

Rules  of  law  should  be  universally  known, 
whatever  effect  they  may  have  on  politics; 
they  are  rules  of  common  law,  the  law  of  Uie' 
land ;  and  it  is  certainly  true,  that  wherever 
there  is  an  unlawful  assembly,  let  it  consist  of 
many  persons  or  a  few,  every  man  in  it  is  guilty 
of  every  unlawful  act  committed  by  any  one  of 
the  whole  party,  be  they  more  or  be  they  less, 
in  pursuance  of  their  unlawful  design.  This  is 
the  policy  of  the  law :  to  discourage  and  pre- 
vent riots,  insurrections,  turbulence,  and  ta- 
mults. 

In  the  continual  vicissitudes  of  human  things, 
amidst  the  shocks  of  fortune  and  the  whirls  of 
passion  that  take  place  at  certain  critical  sea- 
sons, even  in  the  mildest  government,  the  peo- 
ple are  liable  to  run  into  riots  and  tumults. 
There  are  Church-<^uakes  and  State-quakes  in 
the  moral  and  political  world,  as  well  as  earth- 
quakes, storms,  and  tempests  in  the  physical 
Thus  much,  however,  must  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
people  and  of  human  nature,  that  it  is  a  general, 
if  not  universal  truth,  that  the  aptitude  of  the 
people  to  mutinies,  seditiona,  tammti,  and  insor- 
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Tecti<ma,  ib  in  direct  proportion  to  the  despotism 
of  the  goTemment.  In  goyemments  completely 
despotio,  L  e.  where  the  will  of  one  man  is  the 
onlj  law,  this  disposition  is  most  prevalent. 
In  aristocraeies  next — in  mixed  monarchies,  lest 
than  either  of  tiie  former — in  complete  repub- 
lics the  least  of  aU,  and  nnder  the  same  form  of 
gOTemment  as  in  a  limited  monarchy,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Tirtoe  and  wisdom  of  the  adminis- 
trations may  generally  be  measnred  by  the 
peace  and  order  that  are  seen  among  the  peo- 
pk.  However  this  may  be,  such  is  the  imper- 
fidction  of  all  things  in  this  world,  that  no  form 
of  goTemment,  and  perhaps  no  virtue  or  wis- 
dom in  the  administration,  can  at  all  times 
avoid  riots  and  disorders  among  the  people. 

Now,  it  is  from  this  difficulty  that  the  policy 
of  the  law  has  framed  such  strong  discourage- 
ments to  secure  the  people  against  tumults; 
because,  when  they  once  begin,  there  is  danger 
of  their  running  to  such  excesses  as  will  over- 
tom  the  whole  system  of  government.  There 
ia  the  rule  from  the  reverend  sage  of  the  law, 
io  often  quoted  before. 

1  H.  H.  P.  C.  487:  "All  present  aiding  and 
assisting,  are  equally  principal  with  him  that 

Sve  the  stroke,  whereof  the  party  died.  For 
oogh  one  gave  the  stroke,  yet  in  interpreta- 
tion of  law,  it  is  the  stroke  of  everv  person 
that  waspresent  aiding  and  assisting." 

1  H.  H.  P.  0.  440.  ''If  divers  come  with 
one  assent  to  do  mischief)*  as  to  kill,  rob  or  beat, 
and  one  doeth  it,  they  are  all  principals  in  the 
Mony.  If  many  be  present,  and  one  only  give 
the  stroke  whereof  the  party  dies,  they  are  all 
principal,  if  they  came  for  that  purpose." 

Now  if  the  party  at  Dock  Square,  came  with 
an  intention  only  to  beat  the  soldiers,  and  began 
the  affiray  with  Uiem,  and  any  of  them  had  been 
accidentally  killed,  it  would  have  been  murder, 
becanae  it  was  an  unlawful  design  they  came 
■pon.  If  but  one  does  it,  they  are  all  consid- 
ered in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  be  guilty ;  if  any 
one  ffives  the  mortal  stroke,  they  are  all  princi- 
pal here,  therefore  there  is  a  reversal  of  the 
seene.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  these  soldiers 
were  there  on  a  lawfhl  design,  and  it  should  be 
proved  any  of  them  shot  without  provocation, 
and  killed  any  bodv,  he  only  is  answerable  for 
it    First  Hale^s  Pleas  of  the  Grown. 

1  H.  H.  P.  0.  444.  ''Although  if  many 
eome  upon  an  unlawfid  design,  and  one  of  the 
eompany  kill  one  of  the  adverse  party  in  pur- 
nanoe  of  thai  derign,  all  are  principals ;  yet  if 
mmej  be  together  unon  a  lawful  account,  and 
Qoe  of  the  company  lill  another  of  an  adverse 
party,  without  any  particular  abetment  of  the 
CMt  to  this  fiKSt  of  hcnnicide,  they  are  not  all 

Sty  that  are  of  the  company,  but  only  those 
;  gave  the  atroke  or  actually  abetted  him  to 
doit/' 

1  R  H.  P.  C.145.    **In  a  case  of  a  riotous 

mm&OLhtj  to  rob  or  iteal  deer  or  do  any  unlaw- 

fld  aet  or  ▼kJenee,  there  the  offence  of  one  is 

the  ofllmee  of  all  the  eotppanT.'' 

Ib  anotiMT  pJaoe  1  H.  H.  F.  0. 489.    "The 


Lord  Dacre  and  divers  others  went  to  steal  deer 
in  the  park  of  one  Pelham.  Raydon,  one  of 
the  company,  killed  the  keeper  in  the  park — 
the  Lord  Dacre  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
being  in  the  other  part  of  the  park.  Yet  it 
was  adjudged  murder  in  them  all,  and  they 
died  for  it.  And  he  quotes  Crompton  25,  Dal- 
ton  98,  p.  241.  "  So  that  in  so  strong  a  case  as 
this,  where  this  nobleman  set  out  to  hunt  deer 
in  the  ground  of  another,  he  was  in  one  part 
of  the  park  and  his  company  in  another  part, 
yet  they  were  all  guilty  of  murder." 

The  next  is  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  1  H. 
H.  P.  C.  440.  "  The  case  of  Drayton  Bassit ; 
divers  persons  doing  an  unlawful  act,  all  are 
guilty  of  what  is  done  by  one." 

Foster,  868,  854.  "  A  general  resolution 
against  all  opposers,  whether  such  resolution 
appears  upon  evidence  to  have  been  actually  and 
implicitly  entered  into  by  the  confederates,  or 
may  reasonably  be  collected  from  their  num- 
ber, arms  or  behavior,  at  or  before  tlie  sceae 
of  action,  such  resolutions  so  proved  have  al- 
ways been  considered  as  strong  ingredients  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  And  in  cases  of  homicide, 
committed  in  consequence  of  them,  every  per- 
son present,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  when  the 
homicide  has  been  committed,  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  guilt  of  him  that  gave  the  mortal 
blow." 

Foster.  "The  cases  of  Lord  Dacre,  men- 
tioned by  Hale,  and  of  Pudsey,  reported  by 
Crompton  and  cited  by  Hale,  turned  upon  this 
point.  The  offences  they  respectively  stood 
charged  with,  as  principals,  were  committed 
far  out  of  their  sight  and  hearing,  and  yet  both 
were  held  to  be  present.  It  was  sufficient  that 
at  the  instant  the  facts  were  committed,  they 
were  of  the  same  party  and  upon  the  same 
pursuit,  and  under  the  same  engagements  and 
expectations  of  mutual  defence  and  support 
with  those  that  did  the  facts." 

Thus  far  I  have  proceeded,  and  I  believe  it 
will  not  be  hereafter  disputed  by  any  body, 
that  this  law  ought  to  be  known  to  every  one 
who  has  any  disposition  to  be  concerned  in 
an  unlawful  assembly,  whatever  mischief  hap- 
pens in  the  prosecution  of  the  design  they  set 
out  upon ;  aJl  are  answerable  for  it.  It  is  ne- 
cessary we  should  consider  the  definitions  of 
some  other  crimes  as  well  as  murder;  some- 
times one  crime  gives  occasion  to  another.  An 
assault  is  sometimes  the  occasion  of  manslaugh- 
ter, sometimes  of  excusable  homicide.  It  ia 
necessary  to  consider  what  is  a  riot  1  Hawk., 
c.  65,  §  2.  I  shall  give  you  the  definition  of  it. 
"Wheresoever  more  Uian  throe  persons  use 
force  or  violence,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  design  whatever,  all  concerned  are  riot- 
ers." 

Were  there  not  more  than  three  persons  in 
Dock  Square?  Did  they  not  agree  to  go  to 
King  street,  and  attack  the  main  guiardf 
Where,  then,  is  the  reason  for  hesitation  at 
callhig  it  a  riot  f  If  we  cannot  speak  the  law 
as  it  isy  where  is  our  liberty  ?    And  this  is  law^ 
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that  wherever  more  than  three  persons  are 
gathered  together  to  accomplish  any  thing  with 
force,  it  is  a  riot.  1  Hawk.,  c.  65,  §  2.  ''Wher- 
ever more  than  tliree  use  force  and  violence,  all 
who  are  concerned  therein  are  rioters.  But  in 
some  cases  wherein  the  law  autliorizes  force, 
it  is  lawful  and  commendable  to  use  it.  As  for 
a  sheriff,  2  And.  67  Poph.  121,  or  constable,  8 
H.  7,  10,  6,  or  perhaps  even  for  a  private  per- 
son, Poph.  121,  Moore  656,  to  assemble  a  com- 
petent number  of  people,  in  order  with  force  to 
oppose  rebels  or  enemies  or  rioters,  and  after- 
wards with  such  force  actually  to  suppress 
them." 

I  do  not  mean  to  apply  the  word  rebel  on 
this  occasion ;  I  liave  no  reason  to  8up(>ose  that 
ever  there  was  one  in  Boston,  at  least  among 
the  natives  of  the  country ;  but  rioters  are  in 
the  same  situation,  as  far  as  my  argument  is 
concerned,  and  proper  officers  may  suppress  ri- 
oters, and  so  may  even  private  persons. 

If  we  strip  ourselves  free  from  all  military 
laws,  mutiny  acts,  articles  of  war  and  soldiers^ 
oaths,  and  consider  these  prisoners  as  neigh- 
bors; if  any  of  their  neighbors  were  attacked 
in  King  street,  they  had  a  right  to  collect  to- 
fiether  to  suppress  this  riot  and  combination. 
If  any  number  of  persons  meet  together  at  a 
fair  or  market,  and  happen  to  fall  together  by 
the  ears,  they  are  not  guilty  of  a  riot,  but  of  a 
audden  affray.  Here  is  another  paragraph 
which  I  must  read  to  you.  1  Hawkins,  c.  65, 
§  8.  ^'  If  a  number  of  persons  being  met  to- 
gether at  a  fair  or  market,  or  on  any  other 
lawful  or  innocent  occasion,  happen  on  a  sud- 
den quarrel,  to  fall  together  by  the  ears,  they 
are  not  guilty  of  a  riot,  but  of  a  sudden  affray 
only,  of  which  none  are  guilty  but  those  who 
actually  engage  in  it,"  dsc.  End  of  the  §. 
It  would  be  endless,  as  well  as  superfluous,  to 
examine  whether  every  particular  person  en- 
gaged in  a  riot,  were  in  truth  one  of  the  first 
assembly  or  actually  had  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  design  tlicreof.  I  have  endeavored  to 
produce  the  best  authorities,  and  to  give  you 
the  rules  of  law  in  their  words,  for  I  desire  not 
to  advance  any  thing  of  my  own.  I  choose  to 
lay  down  the  rales  of  law  from  authorities 
which  cannot  be  disputed.  Another  point  is 
this,  whether  and  how  £&r  a  private  person 
may  aid  another  in  distress?  Suppose  a  press- 
gang  should  come  on  shore  in  this  town  and  as- 
sault any  sailor  or  householder  in  King  street, 
in  order  to  carry  them  on  board  one  of  his 
M^esty^s  ships,  and  impress  him  without  any 
warrant  as  a  seaman  in  his  Mi^jesty^s  service ; 
how  far  do  you  suppose  the  inhabitants  would 
think  themselves  warranted  by  law  to  inter- 
pose against  that  lawless  press-gang  ?  I  agree 
that  such  a  press-gang  would  be  as  unlawful  an 
assembly  as  that  was  in  King  street.  If  they 
were  to  press  an  inhabitant  and  carry  him  off 
for  a  sailor,  would  not  the  inhabitants  think 
themselves  warranted  by  law  to  interpose  in 
behalf  of  their  fellow-citizen?  Now,  gentle- 
men, if  the  soldierB  had  no  right  to  interpose 


in  the  relief  of  the  sentrf,  the  inhabitant! 
would  have  no  right  to  interpoae  with  rmud 
to  the  citizen,  for  whatever  ia  law  for  a  s^er 
is  law  for  a  sailor  and  for  a  citizen.  They  all 
stand  upon  an  equal  footing  in  this  respect  I 
believe  we  shall  not  have  it  disrated  that  it 
would  be  lawful  to  go  into  King  street  and 
help  an  honest  man  there  against  the  press- 
master.  We  have  many  instances  in  the  Dookt 
which  authorize  it,  which  I  ahall  produce  to 
you  presently. 

Now,  suppose  yon  should  have  a  jealousy  in 
your  minds  that  the  people  who  made  this 
attack  upon  the  sentry  had  nothing  in  their  in- 
tention more  than  to  take  him  off  his  post,  and 
that  was  threatened  by  some.  Suppose  they 
intended  to  go  a  little  further,  ana  tar  and 
feather  him,  or  to  ride  him  (as  the  phrase  is  in 
Hudibras),  he  would  have  had  a  good  right  to 
have  stood  upon  hb  defence— ^e  defence  of 
his  liberty ;  and  if  he  could  not  preserve  that 
without  the  hazard  to  his  own  life,  he  would 
be  warranted  in  depriving  those  of  life  who 
were  endeavoring  to  deprive  him  of  his.  That 
is  a  point  I  would  not  give  up  for  my  right 
hand — nay,  for  my  life. 

Well,  I  say,  if  the  people  did  this,  or  if  this 
was  only  their  intention,  surely  the  officers  and 
soldiers  had  a  right  to  go  to  his  relief;  and 
therefore  they  set  out  upon  a  lawful  errand. 
They  were,  therefore,  a  lawful  assembly,  if  we 
only  consider  them  as  private  subjects  and 
fellow-citizens,  without  regard  to  Mutiny  Acta, 
Articles  of  War,  or  Soldiers^  Oaths.  A  private 
person,  or  any  number  of  private  persons,  have 
a  right  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  their  fellow- 
subject  in  distress  or  danger  of  h^  life,  when 
assaulted  and  in  danger  from  a  few  or  a  multi- 
tude. Keyl.  186: — ^^If  a  man  perceives  an- 
other by  force  to  be  ii^juriously  treated,  pressed 
and  restrained  of  his  liberty,  though  the  person 
abused  doth  not  complain  or  call  for  aid  or  as- 
sistance, and  others,  out  of  compassion,  shall 
come  to  his  rescue,  and  kill  any  of  those  that 
shall  so  restrain  him,  that  is  manslaughter.** 
Keyl. : — ^^  A  and  others,  without  any  war- 
rant, impress  B  to  serve  the  king  at  sea.  B 
quietly  submitted,  and  went  off  with  the  press- 
master.  Hugett  and  the  others  pursued  them, 
and  required  a  sight  of  their  warrant ;  but  they 
showing  a  piece  of  paper  that  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient warrant,  thereupon  Hngett  with  the 
others  drew  their  swords,  and  the  pressmastera 
theirs,  and  so  there  was  a  combat,  and  those 
who  endeavored  to  rescue  the  pressed  man 
killed  one  of  the  pretended  pressmastera.  This 
was  but  manslaughter ;  for  when  the  liberty  of 
one  subject  is  invaded,  it  affects  all  the  rest 
It  is  a  provocation  to  all  people,  as  being  of  ill 
example  and  pernicious  conseoniencea.*' 

2.  Ix)rd  Raymond,  1801.  The  Queen  versua 
Tooley  et  alios.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  says, 
8d : — ^^  The  prisoner  (t.  e,  Tooley^  in  this  case 
had  sufficient  provocation;  for  if  one  be  im- 
prisoned upon  an  unlawful  authority,  it  is  a 
sufficient  provocation  to  all  people  oat  of  oom- 
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pasrion ;  and  where  the  lihertj  of  the  subject 
18  invaded,  it  is  a  provocation  to  all  the  sub- 

SrtB  of  England,  Ac. ;  and  sure  a  man  oaght  to 
concerned  for  Magna  Charta  and  tlie  laws ; 
and  if  any  one,  against  the  law,  imprisons  a 
man,  he  is  an  offender  against  Magna  Charta.'^ 
I  am  not  insensible  of  Sir  Michael  Foster's 
observations  on  these  cases,  but  apprehend 
they  do  not  invalidate  the  authority  of  them  as 
fitf  as  I  now  apply  them  to  the  purposes  of  my 
argument.  If  a  stranger,  a  mere  fellow-sub- 
ject, may  interpose  to  defend  the  liberty,  he 
may,  too,  defend  the  life  of  another  individuaL 
But,  according  to  the  evidence,  some  impru- 
dent people,  before  the  sentry,  proposed  to  take 
him  off  his  post;  others  threatened  his  life; 
and  intelligence  of  this  was  carried  to  the 
main-guard  before  any  of  the  prisoners  turned 
out.  They  were  then  ordered  out  to  relieve 
the  sentry ;  and  any  of  our  fellow-citizens 
might  lawfully  have  ffone  upon  the  same 
errand.  They  were,  werefore,  a  lawful  as- 
sembly. 

I  have  bnt  one  point  of  law  more  to  consider, 
and  that  is  this : — In  the  case  before  you  I  do 
not  pretend  to  prove  that  every  one  of  the  un- 
happy persons  slain  wero  concerned  in  the  riot 
The  authorities  read  to  you  just  now,  say  it 
would  be  endless  to  prove  whether  every  per- 
son that  was  present  and  in  a  riot  was  con- 
cerned in  planning  the  first  enterprise  or  not. 
Nay,  I  believe  it  but  justice  to  say  some  were 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  occasion.     I  have 
reason  to  6upiM)se  that  one  of  them  was  Mr. 
Maverick,    lie  was  a  very  worthy  young  man, 
as  he  has  been  represented  to  me,  and  hod  no 
concern  in  the  rioters^  proceedings    of   that 
night ;  and  I  believe  the  same  may  bo  said  in 
favor  of  one  more  at  least,  Mr.  Caldwell,  who 
was  slain;  and,  therefore,  many  people  may 
think,  that  as  he  and  perhaps  another  was 
innocent,  therefore  innocent  blood  having  been 
i^ed,  that  must  be  expiated  by  the  death  of 
somebody  or  other.    I  take  notice  of  this,  be- 
cause one  gentleman  nominated  by  the  sheriff 
for  a  juryman  upon  this  trial,  because  he  had 
said  he  believed  Captain  Preston  was  innocent, 
but  innocent  blood  had  been  shed,  and  there- 
fore somebody  ought  to  be  hanged  for  it,  which 
he  thought  was  indirectly  giving  his  opinion  in 
this  cause.    I  am  afraid  many  other  persons 
have  formed  such  an  opinion.    I  do  not  take  it 
to  be    a  rule,    that   where    innocent   blood 
ii  shed,   the  person   must  die.     In  tlie  in- 
itance  of  the  Frenchmen  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
buD,  they  were  innocent,  fighting  for  their 
lung  and  country;  their  blood  is  as  innocent 
M  any.    There  may  be  multitudes  killed,  when 
imiooent  blood  is  shed  on  all  sides ;  so  that  it 
is  not  an  invariable  rule.    I  will  put  a  case,  in 
which,  I  dare  say,  aU  will  agree  with  me. 
'    Here  are  two  persona,  the  fiather  and  the  son, 
^    10  oat  a  hunting.    They  take  different  roads. 
The  father  hears  a  malung  among  the  bushes, 
;    takea  it  to  be  game,  firea,  and  kills  his  son, 
tbroD^  a  mistake.     Here  la  innocent  blood 
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shed,  but  ^et  nobody  will  say  the  father  ought 
to  die  for  it.  So  that  the  general  rule  of  law 
is,  that  whenever  one  person  has  a  right  to  do 
an  act,  and  that  act,  by  any  accident,  takes  away 
the  life  of  another,  it  is  excusable.  It  bears 
the  same  regard  to  the  innocent  as  to  the 
guilty.  If  two  men  are  together,  and  attack 
me,  and  I  have  a  richt  to  kill  them,  I  strike  at 
them,  and  by  mistake  strike  a  third,  and  kill 
him,  as  I  had  a  right  to  kill  the  first,  my  killing 
the  other  will  be  excusable,  as  it  happened  by 
accident.  If  I,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  aim  a 
blow  at  the  person  who  has  assaulted  me,  aiming 
at  him,  I  kill  another  person,  it  is  but  man- 
slaughter. Foster,  261,  §  8:— "If  an  action 
unlawful  in  itself  be  done  deliberately,  and 
with  intention  of  mischief^  or  great  bodily 
harm  to  particulars,  or  of  mischief  indiscrimi- 
nately, fall  it  where  it  may,  and  death  ensues, 
against  or  beside  the  original  intention  of  the 
party,  it  will  be  murder.  But  if  auch  mis- 
cliievous  intention  doth  not  appear,  which  is 
matter  of  fact,  and  to  be  collected  from  circum- 
stances, and  the  act  was  done  heedlessly  and 
inconsiderately,  it  will  be  manslaughter,  not 
accidental  death ;  because  the  act  upon  which 
death  ensued  was  unlawful.^^ 

Supposing,  in  this  case,  the  mulatto  man  was 
the  person  who  made  the  assault ;  suppose  he 
was  concerned  in  the  unlawful  assembly,  and  this 
party  of  soldiers  endeavoring  to  defend  them- 
selves against  him,  happened  to  kill  another 
Eerson,  who  was  innocent — though  the  soldiers 
ad  no  reason,  that  we  know  of^  to  think  any 
person  there,  at  laast  of  that  number  who  were 
crowding  about  them,  innocent;  they  might, 
naturally  enough,  presume  all  to  be  guilty  of 
the  riot  and  assault,  and  to  come  with  the  same 
design ; — I  say,  if  on  firing  on  those  who  were 
guilty,  they  accidentally  kOled  an  innocent  per- 
son, it  was  not  their  fault.  They  were  obliged 
to  defend  themselves  against  those  who  were 
pressing  upon  them.  They  are  not  answerable 
for  it  with  their  lives;  for  on  supposition  it 
was  justifiable  or  excusable  to  kill  Attucks,  or 
any  other  person,  it  will  bo  equally  iustifiable 
or  excusable,  if  in  firing  at  him  they  killed  an- 
other, who  was  innocent ;  or  if  the  provocation 
was  such  as  to  mitigate  the  guilt  to  man- 
slaughter, it  will  equally  mitigate  the  guilt,  if 
tliey  killed  an  innocent  man  undesignedly,  in 
aiming  at  him  who  gave  the  provocation, 
according  to  Judge  Foster, — and,  as  this  point 
is  of  such  consequence,  I  must  produce  some 
more  authorities  for  it, — 1  Hawkins,  84 : — 
"  Also,  if  a  third  person  accidentally  happen  to 
be  killed  by  one  engaged  in  a  combat  with 
another,  u})on  a  sudden  quarrel,  it  seems  tliat 
he  who  killed  him  is  guilty  of  manslaughter 
only,"  &c.  n.  11.  P.  C,  442,  to  the  same 
point ;  and  1  H.  II.  P.  0.,  484,  and  4  Black,  27. 
I  shall  now  consider  one  question  more,  and 
that  is  concerning  provocation.*     "We  have 
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hitherto  been  considering  self-defence  and  how 
far  persons  may  go  in  defending  themselves 
against  agjrressors,  even  by  taking  away  their 
liven,  and  now  proceed  to  consider  such  provo- 
cations a>t  tiie  law  allows  to  mitigate  or  ex- 
tenuate tlie  jruilt  of  killing,  where  it  is  not  jus- 
titiahle  or  excusable.  An  assault  and  battery 
commitUM]  u{H)n  a  man  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  endaiigor  his  life,  is  such  a  provocation  as 
tlie  law  all«)ws  to  reduce  killing  down  to  the 
crime  of  man>laughter.  Now  the  law  has  been 
made  on  more  considerations  than  we  are  cn[)a- 
ble  of  making  at  present;  the  law  considers  a 
man  as  cnpahle  of  l>earing  any  thing  and  every 
thing  but  blows.  I  may  reproach  a  man  as 
much  as  I  {tlease ;  I  may  call  him  a  thief,  rob- 
ber, traitor,  scoundrel,  cowanl,  lobster,  bl(KHly 
back,  Ac,  and  if  he  kills  me  it  will  be  murder, 
if  nothing  else  but  words  i)recede;  but  if  fnun 
giving  him  such  kind  of  language  I  proceed  to 
take  him  hy  the  nose,  or  fillip  him  on  the  fore-* 
head,  that  is  an  assault;  that  is  a  blow.  The 
law  will  not  oblige  a  man  to  stand  still  and  bear 
it;  there  is  the  distinction.  Hands  off;  touch 
me  not!  As  soon  as  you  touch  me,  if  I  run 
you  through  the  heart  it  is  but  manslaughter. 
Tlie  utility  of  this  distinction,  the  more  you 
think  of  it,  the  more  vou  will  be  satisfied  with 
It.     It  is  an  assault  whenever  a  blow  is  struck, 

relative  to  homicide.  And  many  penons  among  us  seem  U> 
think  that  the  puninhment  of  death  ought  to  be  Inflicted  up- 
on all  voluntary  killing  one  private  man  by  another,  whether 
done  suddenly  or  dellt)erately,  coolly  or  In  anger.  These 
received  nations  may  have  originated  partly  from  a  false 
construction  of  the  general  precept  to  Noah,— "Whoso 
aheddeth  man's  blo<Ml,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.*^  .  .  . 
But  may  not  some  of  these  mistaken  notions  have  been  de- 
rived from  law  lKM)ks?  We  find  the  distinction  between 
murder  and  manslauj^hter  sometimes  attributed  to  the  pecu- 
liar bonismity  of  the  English  law,  and  it  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented that  the  particular  fact  which  the  law  of  England 
calls  man^lauchter  and  Indulges  with  clergy.  Is  punished 
with  death  in  all  other  laws.— Vide  Observations  on  the 
Statutes,  page  &4. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  there  la  no  such  thing  as  man- 
slaughter, nor  by  the  civil  law ;  and  therefore  a  criminal  in- 
dicted for  munler,  under  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
where  the  Judges  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  must 
either  be  found  guilty  of  the  murder,  or  be  acquitted.  .  .  . 
And  in  another  place.  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  422, 
note  (Z).  I  have  before  observed,  that  by  the  civil  law,  as 
well  as  by  the  law  of  Scotlaml,  there  is  no  such  offence  as 
what  is  with  us  termed  manslaughter.  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
88S.  If  taking  general  verdicts  of  acquittal,  in  plain  cases  of 
death,  per  infortunium,  Ac.,  desorvcth  the  name  of  a  devia- 
tion, it  is  far  short  of  what  Is  constantly  practised  at  an  Ad- 
miralty session's  under  2S  IT.  8,  with  regard  to  offences  not 
ousted  of  clercy  by  particular  statutes,  which,  had  they  been 
committed  at  land,  would  have  been  Intltled  to  clergy.  .  .  . 
In  these  ca.ses  the  Jury  Is  constantly  directed  to  acquit  the 
prisoner ;  because  the  marine  law  doth  not  allow  of  clergy 
in  any  case,  and  therefore  In  an  Indictment  for  murder  on 
the  high  scats  if  the  fiset  comes  out  upon  evidence  to  be  no 
moro  than  manslaughter,  supposing  it  to  have  been  com- 
mitted at  land,  the  prisoner  is  constantly  acquitted.  2  Lord 
Bftymond,  14M.    UU  lordahip  aayi:  **Froai  these  cases  it 


let  it  bo  ever  so  slight,  and  sometimes  even 
without  a  blow.  The  law  considers  man  as 
frail  and  passionate.  When  his  passions  are 
touclK*d,  he  will  be  thrown  ofiT  his  gnard,  and 
therefore  the  law  makes  allowances  for  this 
frailty — considers  him  as  in  a  fit  of  pa.ssion,  not 
having  the  possession  of  his  intellectual  facd- 
ties,  and  therefore  does  not  oblige  him  to  meas- 
ure out  his  blows  with  a  yard-stick,  or  weigh 
them  in  a  scale.  Let  him  kill  with  a  sworn, 
gun  or  hedge  stake,  it  is  not  murder,  but  only 
manslaughter.  Keyling*s  Report,  136.  Regina 
rertus  Mawgrige.  "Rules  supported  by  au- 
thor ity  and  general  consent,  showing  what  are 
always  allowe<l  to  be  snflScient  provocationsL 
First,  if  one  man  upon  any  words  shall  make 
an  assault  npon  another,  either  by  palling  him 
by  the  nose  or  filliping  him  on  the  forehead, 
and  he  that  is  so  assaulted  shall  draw  his  sword 
and  immediately  run  the  other  through,  that  is 
but  manslaughter,  for  the  peace  is  broken  by 
the  person  killed,  and  with  an  indignity  to  him 
that  received  the  assault.  Besides,  he  that  wis 
so  aflronted,  might  rea*»onably  apprehend  that 
he  that  treated  him  in  that  manner  might  have 
some  further  design  upon  him."  So  that  here  is 
the  boundary,  when  a  man  is  assaulted  and 
kills  in  consequence  of  that  assault,  it  is  but 
manslaughter.     I  will  just  read  as  I  go  along 

appears,  that  though  the  law  of  England  is  so  far  peenllarlj 
favorable  (I  use  the  word  peculiarly,  because  I  know  of  no 
other  law  that  makes  such  a  distinction  between  murder  and 
manslaughter)  as  to  permit  the  exce.ss  of  anger  and  passion 
(which  the  man  ought  to  keep  under  and  govern)  in  soma 
Instances  to  extcnuati^  the  greatest  of  private  Injuries,  as  the 
taking  away  a  man's  life  is;  yet,  in  these  cases,  it  must  be 
such  a  passion  as  for  the  time  deprives  him  of  hie  reasooiBf 
faculties. 

I  shall  not  enter  Into  any  Inquiry,  how  fkr  the  Admiralty 
Ses.Hions  In  England,  or  a  special  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
America  ought  to  proceed  by  the  rules  of  civil  law,  thoo^ 
it  Is  a  question  of  immense  importance  to  Anaericana;  Vat 
must  beg  leave  to  observe  that,  though  the  distinction  be- 
tween murder  and  manslaughter  is  not  found  In  words  in  the 
civil  law,  yet  the  distinction  between  homicide,  with  delib- 
eration and  without  deliberation,  and  on  a  sadden  proroea- 
tlon.  Is  well  knawn  in  that  law ;  and  tlie  former  is  pnnisbed 
with  death,  the  latter  with  some  Inferior  corporal  pnnisli- 
ment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

Indeed,  the  civil  law  is  more  favorable  and  indulgent  to 
sudden  anger  and  resentment  than  the  common  law,  and 
allows  many  things  to  be  a  provocation  sufficient  to  exempt 
the  person  killing  fh>m  the  poena  ordinaria,  which  is  death, 
which  the  common  law  considers  as  a  slight  provocatleB,  or 
none  at  alt 

Cod.  Lib.  9.  Tit  le,  note  46.  Oall,  page  606.  llaraata, 
p.  49.    Par.  4.    DIst  L  77. 

It  should  seem  f^om  these  authoritiee,  that  the  lenity  and 
indulgence  of  the  laws  of  England,  is  not  unnatural,  extra- 
ordinary, or  peculiar,  and  instead  of  being  unknown  In  the 
civil  law,  that  it  is  carried  much  farther  in  many  reqtects 
than  in  the  common  law.  And  indeed  it  aeemc  that  the  lika 
indulgence  was  permitted  in  the  Jewiah  law,  though  It  has 
been  so  often  represented  as  peculiar  to  tha  EngUah  law, 
that  many  persons  aeem  to  think  it  unwumntable  aad  teudp 
ing  to  leave  the  guilt  of  blood  npon  the  land. 
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the  defimtion  of  an  assault.    1  Hawkins,  chap. 
62,  1 1.     **  An  assault  is  an  attempt  or  offer, 
with  force  or  violence,  to  do  a  corporal  hart 
to  another,  as  bj  striking  at  him  witn  or  with- 
oat  a  weapon,  or  presenting  a  gun  at  him  at 
sach  a  distance  to  which  the  gun  will  carry,  or 
pointing  a  pitchfork  at  him,  or  by  any  other 
each  like  act  done  in  an  angry,  threatening 
manner,  &c ;  hot  no  w^ords  can  amount  to  an 
assault.'^  .  Here  is  the  definition  of  an  assault, 
which  is  a  sufficient  provocation  to  soften  kill- 
ing down  to  manslaughter.    1  Hawkins,  chap. 
81,  S  S^-     ^'  Neither  can  he  be  thought  guilty 
of  a  greater  crime  tlian  manslaughter,  who, 
finding  a  man  in  bed  with  his  wife,  or  being 
actnally  struck  by  him,  or  pulled  by  the  nose 
or  filliped  upon  the  forehead,  immediately  kills 
him,  or  in  the  defence  of  his  person  from  an 
unlawful  arrest,  or  in  the  defence  of  his  hou&«) 
from  those  who,  claiming  a  title  to  it,  attempt 
forcibly  to  enter  it,  and  to  that  purpose  shoot  at 
It,"  Ac    Every  snowball,  oyster-shell,  cake  of 
ice  or  bit  of  cinder,  that  was  thrown  that  night 
at  the  sentinel,  was  an  assault  upon  him ;  every 
one  that  was  thrown  at  the  party  of  soldiers, 
was  an  assault  upon  them,  whether  it  hit  any 
of  them  or  not.    I  am  guilty  of  an  assault  if  I 
present  a  gun  at  any  person;  whether  I  shoot  at 
nim  or  not,  it  is  an  assault,  and  if  I  insult  him 
in  that  manner  and  he  shoots  me,  it  is  but 
manslanghter.     Foster,  295,  6.     ^*To  what  I 
have  offered  with  regar^  to  sudden  rencounters, 
let  me  add,  that  the  blood  already  too  much 
heated,  kindleth  afresh  at  every  pass  or  blow. 
And  in  the  tumult  of  the  passions,  in  which 
mere  instinct  self-preservation  has  no  inconsid- 
erable share,  the  voice  of  reason  is  not  heard ; 
and  therefore  the  law,  in  condescension  to  the 
infirmities  of  flesh  and  blood,  doth  extenuate 
the  offence."    Insolent,  scurrilous  or  slanderous 
langaage,  when  it  precedes  an  assault,  aggra- 
vates it.    Foster,  816.     '^We  all  know  that 
words  of  reproach,  how  grating  and  offensive 
soever,  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  provoca- 
tion in  the  case  of  voluntary  homicide;  and  yet 
every  man  who  hath  considered  the  human 
fruie,  or  but  attended  to  the  workings  of  his 
own  heart,  knoweth  that  affronts  of  that  kind 
pierce  deeper  and  stimulate  in  the  veins  more 
dfectnally  than  a  slight  injury  done  to  a  third 
person,  though  under  color  of  justice,  possibly 
can."    I  prince  this  to  show  the  assault  in 
this  case  was  aggravated  by  the  scurrilous  lan- 
guage which  preceded  it    Such  words  of  re- 
proach stimnlate  in  the  veins  and  exasperate 
the  mind,  and  no  doubt  if  an  assault  and  bat- 
tery ancceeds  them,  killing  under  such  provo- 
eition  18  softened  to  manslaughter,  but  killing 
lithoiit  audi  provocation  makes  it  murder. 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Adams  continued : 

I  yesterday  afternoon  prodaoed  from  the  best 
nthorities  those  rales  of  law  which  must  gov- 
ern dl  eases  of  hondcide,  particularly  that 
vbieh  is  now  before  yon;  it  now  remains  to 
eoiudder  the  eridflBeei  and  see  whether  any 


thing  has  occurred  that  may  be  compared  to 
the  rules  read  to  you ;  and  I  will  not  trouble 
myself  nor  you  with  labored  endeavors  to  be 
methodical.  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  some 
few  observations  on  the  testimonies  of  the  wit- 
nesses, such  as  will  place  the  facts  in  a  true 
point  of  light,  with  as  much  brevity  as  possi- 
ble ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  take  me  four  hours 
to  read  to  you  (if  I  did  nothing  else  but  read) 
the  minutes  of  evidence  that  I  have  taken  in 
this  trial.  In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman 
who  opened  this  cause  has  stated  to  you  with 
candor  and  precision  the  evidence  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  persons. 

The  witnesses  are  confident  that  they  know 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  that  they  were 
present  that  night,  and  of  the  party.  How- 
ever, it  is  apparent  that  witnesses  are  liable  to 
make  mistakes,  by  a  single  example  before  you. 
Mr.  Bass,  who  is  a  very  honest  man,  and  of 
good  character,  swears  positively  that  the  toll 
man,  Warren,  stood  on  the  risht  that  uight, 
and  was  the  first  that  fired ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
are  satisfied  by  this  time  by  many  circum- 
stances that  he  is  totally  mistaken  in  tliis  mat- 
ter. This  you  will  consider  at  your  leisure. 
The  witnesses  in  general  did  not  know  the 
faces  of  these  persons  before ;  very  few  of  them 
knew  the  names  of  them  before;  they  only 
took  notice  of  the  faces  that  night.  How  much 
certainty  there  is  in  this  evidence,  I  leave  yon 
to  determine. 

There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  thing 
very  material  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Aston, 
except  to  the  identity  of  McCauley,  and  ho  is 
the  only  witness  to  that  If  you  can  be  satis- 
fied in  your  own  minds,  without  a  doubt,  that 
he  knew  McCauley  so  well  as  to  be  sure,  you 
will  believe  he  was  there. 

The  next  witness  is  Bridgham ;  he  says  he 
saw  the  tall  man,  Warren,  but  saw  another 
man  belonging  to  the  same  regiment,  soon  af- 
ter, so  like  him,  as  to  make  him  doubt  whether 
it  was  Warren  or  not ;  he  thinks  he  saw  the 
Corporal,  but  is  not  certain.  He  says  ho  was 
at  the  comer  of  the  Custom  House.  This  you 
will  take  notice  of.  Other  witnesses  swear  he 
was  the  remotest  man  of  all  from  him  who  fired 
first,  and  there  are  other  evidences  who  swear 
the  left  man  did  not  fire  at  all.  If  Wcmnis  did 
not  discharge  his  gun  at  all,  he  could  not  kill 
any  of  the  persons,  therefore  he  must  bo  ac- 
quitted on  the  fact  of  killing ;  for  an  intention 
to  kill  is  not  murder  or  manslaughter,  if  not 
carried  into  execution.  The  witness  saw  num- 
bers of  things  thrown,  and  he  saw  plainly 
sticks  strike  the  guns.  About  a  dozen  pei-sons 
with  sticks,  gave  three  cheers  and  surrounded 
the  party,  and  struck  the  guns  with  their  sticks 
several  blows.  This  is  a  witness  for  the  Crown, 
and  his  testimony  is  of  great  weight  for  the 
prisoners ;  he  gives  his  testimony  very  sensibly 
and  impartially.  He  swears  positively,  that 
he  not  only  saw  ice  or  snow  thrown,  but  saw 
the  guns  struck  several  times.  If  you  believe 
this  witness,  of  whose  credibility  you  are  wholly 
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the  jiidprcff,  as  you  arc  of  every  other;  if  yon 
do  not  l»elieve  him,  there  are  many  others  who 
swear  to  circnmstances  in  favor  of  the  prisoners. 
It  iihonld  seem  impossible  you  sliould  disbelieve 
so  jrreat  a  number,  and  of  Crown  witnessfs, 
t«M>,  who  swear  to  such  variety  of  cireuuistances 
that  fall  in  with  one  another  so  naturally  to 
form  our  defence.  This  witness  swears  posi- 
tively there  were  a  dozen  of  ]»ersons  with 
clubs,  surrounded  the  ])arty.  Twelve  sailors 
with  dubs  were  by  much  an  overmatch  to  eijrht 
soldiers,  chained  there  by  the  order  and  coni- 
maiui  of  their  officer,  to  stand  in  defence  of 
tlie  sentrv.  Not  onlv  so,  but  under  an  oath  to 
Stand  there,  i.  e.  to  obey  the  lawful  command 
of  their  officer,  tus  much,  pentlemen  of  the  jury, 
as  vuu  are  under  oath  to  determine  this  cause 
by  law  and  evidence.  Clubs  they  had  not,  and 
they  could  not  defend  themst?lves  with  their 
bayonets  af?ainst  so  many  people.  It  was  in 
tiio  power  of  the  sailors  to  kill  one  half  or  the 
whole  of  the  party,  if  they  had  been  so  <lis- 
posed.  What  had  the  soldiers  to  expect,  when 
twelve  i>ersons,  armed  with  <!ubs,  (sailors  too, 
between  whom  and  soldiers  there  is  such  an 
antiiiathy  that  they  fipht  as  naturally,  when 
they  meet,  as  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,) 
were  darinf^  enough,  even  at  the  time  when 
they  were  loading;  their  jrnns,  to  come  up  with 
their  clubs  and  smite  on  their  ^ms.  What  hud 
eijrht  soldiers  to  expect  fn>m  such  a  set  of  peo- 
ple? Would  it  have  l>een  a  prudent  resolution 
in  them,  or  in  any  Ixnly  in  their  situation,  to 
have  stood  still  and  see  if  the  sailors  would 
kn(M'k  their  brains  out  or  not?  Had  they  not 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  think,  that  as 
they  had  done  so  much,  they  would  j»roceed 
further?  Their  clubs  were  as  capable  of  killin*; 
a«*  a  ball.  A  hed^re  stake  is  known  in  the  law 
books  as  a  weapon  of  death  as  much  ns  a  sword, 
bayonet  or  musket.  He  savs  the  soldiers  were 
loadlnjr  their  ^ns,  when  the  twelve  surround- 
ed them.  The  people  went  up  to  them  within 
the  lenjrth  of  their  jruns,  and  before  the  firinpr. 
Besides  all  this,  he  swears  they  were  calle<l 
cowardly  rascals,  and  dared  to  tire.  lie  says 
these  i>eople  were  all  dressed  like  sailors,  and 
I  believe  that  by  and  by  you  will  find  evidence 
onouirh  to  satisfy  vou  these  were  some  of  the 
persons  that  came  out  <»f  Dock  Square,  after 
making  the  attack  on  Murray's  barracks,  and 
who  had  been  arminjr  themselves  with  sticks 
from  the  butchers'  stalls  and  cord  wood  piles, 
and  marched  up  round  Cornhill  under  the 
command  of  Attucks.  All  the  bells  in  town 
were  ringing;  the  rattling  of  the  blows  upon 
the  guns  he  heard,  and  swears  it  was  violent. 
This  corroborates  the  testimony  of  James  Bai- 
ley, which  will  be  considered  j)resently.  Some 
witnesses  swear  a  club  struck  a  soblier's  gun  ; 
Bailey  swears  a  man  struck  a  soldier  and  knock- 
ed him  down,  before  he  fi^d;  **the  last  man 
that  fired  levelled  at  a  lad,  and  moved  his  gun 
as  the  lad  ran."  You  will  consider  that  an  in- 
tention to  kill  is  not  murder.  If  a  man  lays 
poison  in  the  way  of  another,  and  with  an  ex- 


I  press  intention  that  he  should  take  it  up  and 
^  die  of  it.  it  is  not  murder.  Suppose  that  soldier 
had  malice  in  his  heart,  and  was  determined  to 
murder  that  l>oy  if  he  could;  yet  the  evidence 
clears  him  of  killing  the  boy.  I  say,  admit 
he  had  malice  in  his  heart,  yet  it  is  plain  he 
did  not  kill  liim,  or  any  body  else,  and  if  you 
believe  one  part  of  the  evidence,  you  must  l>e- 
lieve  the  other,  and  if  he  had  malice,  that  mal- 
ice was  inefiiVM-tual.  I  do  not  recollect  any  evi- 
<lence  that  as<'ertains  who  it  was  that  stood  the 
la>t  man  but  one  upon  the  left.  Admitting  he 
discovered  a  temper  ever  so  wicked,  cruel  and 
malicious,  you  are  to  consider  liis  ill  temper  is 
not  imputable  to  another.  No  other  ha<l  any  in- 
tention of  this  del ilwrate  kind ;  the  whole  trans- 
act inn  was  sudden.  There  was  but  a  very  short 
spMCe  of  time  between  the  first  pun  and  the  lost 
When  the  first  gun  was  fired,  the  i)eople  fell  in 
upon  the  soldiers  and  laid  on  with  their  weapons 
with  more  violence,  and  this  served  to  increase 
the  provocation,  and  raised  such  a  viulent  spirit 
of  revenge  in  the  soldiers  as  tlie  law  takes  no- 
tice (»f,  and  makes  some  allowance  for,  and  in 
that  tit  of  fury  and  madness  I  su]ipose  he  aimed 
at  the  bov. 

The  next  witness  is  Dodge.     lie  says  there 
were  fifty  people  near  the  s^ddiers  ]>ushing  at 
them.    Now  tiio  witness  l>efore  savs  there  were 
twelve  sailors  with  clubs;   but  now  here  are 
fifty  more  aiding  and  abetting  of  them,  ready 
to  relieve  them  in  case  of  need.     Now  what 
couhl  the  people  expect'     It  was  their  bu»ine>8 
to  have  taken  themselves  out  of  the  wav.  Some 
prudent  people  by  the  Town  lltnisc  told  them 
not  to  meddle  with  the  guard;  but  you  hear 
nothing  of  this  from  these  fifty  people.    No; 
instead  of  that,  they  were  huzzaing  and  whist- 
ling, crying — ilamn  yf»u,  fire  I    why  don't  yon 
fire  ?    So  that  they  were  actually  assisting  t!ie*e 
twelve  saiU)rs  that  made  the  attack.     lie  says 
the  soldiers  were  jmshing  at  the  people  to  keep 
them  oft';  ice  and  snow  were  tlirown,  and  "I 
heard  ice  rattle  on  their  guns.''     There  were 
some  clubs  thrown  from  a  consi<lerable  distance 
across  the  street.    This  witness  swears  he  saw 
snowballs  thrown  close  before  the  party,  and 
he  took  them  to  be  thrown  on  purpose.    He 
saw  oyster-shells  likewise  thrown.     Mr.  Lang- 
ford,  the  watchman,  is  more  particular  in  lu» 
testimony,  and  desferves  a  very  particular  con- 
sideration, because  it  is  intended  bv  the  connsel 
for  the  C?rown  that  liis  testimony  shall  distin- 
guish Killroy  from  the  rest  of  tlie  prisoners, 
and  exempt  him  from  those  pleas  of  justifica- 
tion, excuse  or  extenuation,  which  we  rely  uiK»n 
for  the  w1m»1o  party;  because  lie  had  previous 
malice,  and  they  would  from  hence  conclude  he 
aimed  at  a  particular  person.     You  will  con- 
sider all  the  evidence  with  regard,  to  that  by 
itself. 

Hemmingway,  the  sheriflT's  coaoLman,  swears 
he  knew  Killroy,  and  that  he  heard  him  say  he 
would  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  firing  upon 
the  inliabitants.  This  is  to  prove  that  Killroy 
had  i)reconceived  malice  in  his  heart,  not,  in- 
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deed,  against  the  nnhappj  persons  who  were 
kUled,  bat  acalnst  the  InhaDitants  in  general 
—that  he  had  the  spirit,  not  onlj  of  a  Turk  or 
an  Arab;  bat  of  thb  devil.  But  admitting  that 
tiiis  testimony  is  literally  trne,  and  that  he  had 
all  the  malice  they  would  wish  to  Drove,  yet,  if 
be  was  assaulted  that  nighty  and  his  life  in 
danger,  he  had  a  right  to  defend  himself  as 
well  as  another  man.  If  he  had  malice  before, 
it  does  not  take  away  from  him  the  right  of  de- 
fending himself  against  any  unjust  aggressor. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  tliat  there  was 
■ome  misunderstanding  about  these  loose  ex- 
pressions. Perhaps  the  man  had  no  thoughts 
of  what  his  words  might  import  Many  a  man 
in  his  cups  or  in  anger,  which  is  a  short  fit  of 
madness,  hath  uttered  the  rashest  expressions, 
who  had  no  such  savage  disposition  in  general. 
So  that  there  is  but  little  weight  in  expressions 
uttered  at  a  kitchen  fire,  before  a  maid  and  a 
coachman,  where  he  might  think  himself  at 
liberty  to  talk  as  much  like  a  bully,  a  fool,  and 
a  madman  as  he  pleased,  and  that  no  evil 
would  come  of  it.  Strictly  speaking,  he  might 
mean  no  more  than  this :  that  he  would  not 
miss  an  opportunity  of  firing  on  the  inhabitants 
if  he  was  attacked  by  them  in  such  a  manner 
•a  to  justify  it.  Soldiers  have  sometimes 
avoided  opportunities  of  firing,  when  they 
would  have  been  justified  if  they  had  fired.  I 
would  recommend  to  them  to  be  tender,  by  all 
means — ^nay,  let  them  be  cautious,  at  their 
peril.  But  still  what  he  said  amounts  in  strict- 
ness to  no  more  than  this : — *^  If  the  inhabitants 
make  an  attack  on  me,  I  will  not  bear  from 
them  what  I  have  done  already ;  ^^  or  "  I  will 
bear  no  more  than  what  I  am  obliged  by  law 
to  bear.^'  No  doubt  it  was  under  the  fret  of 
his  spirits,  the  indignation,  mortification,  grief, 
•od  shame,  that  he  had  suffered  a  defeat  at  the 
Bope-walks.  It  was  just  after  an  account  of  an 
affinty  was  published  here,  betwixt  the  soldiers 
and  inhabitants  at  New  York.  There  was,  a 
little  before  the  5th  of  March,  mucli  noise  in 
this  town,  and  a  pompous  account  in  the  news- 
papers of  a  victory  obtained  by  the  inhabitants 
there  over  the  soldiers,  which,  doubtless,  ex- 
cited the  resentment  of  the  soldiers  here,  as 
well  as  exultatiods  among  some  sorts  of  the 
inhabitants.  And  the  ringing  of  the  bells  here 
waa,  probably,  copied  from  New  York  —  a 
wretched  example,  m  this  and  in  two  other  in- 
itanfi**T,  at  least  The  defeat  of  the  soldiers  at 
the  Bope-walks  was  about  that  time,  too ;  and 
If  he  aid  after  that  use  such  expressions,  it 
ouf^t  not  to  weigh  too  much  in  this  case.  It 
can  scarcely  amount  to  proof  that  he  harbored 
any  settled  malice  against  the  people  in  general. 
Other  witnesses  are  introduced,  to  show  that 
Killroy  had,  besides  his  general  ill-will  against 
•very  body,  parlioalar  malice  against  Mr.  Gray, 
vhom  he  killed,  aa  Laagford  swears. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  have  sworn  that  Gray 
was  active  in  the  battle  at  the  Rope-walks,  and 
tiiat  KiUlroy  was  onoe  there ;  from  whence  the 
oonnael  for  the  Grown  would  infer  that  Kill- 


roy, in  King  street,  on  the  5th  of  March,  in  the 
night,  knew  Gray,  whom  he  had  seen  at  the 
Rope-walks  before,  and  took  that  onportunity 
to  gratify  his  preconceived  malice.  But  if  this 
is  all  true,  it  will  not  take  away  from  him  his 
justification,  excuse,  or  extenuation,  if  he  had 
any.  The  rule  of  the  law  is,  if  there  has  l)cen 
malice  between  two,  and  at  a  distant  time  after- 
wards tliey  meet,  and  one  of  them  assaults  the 
other's  life,  or  only  assaults  him,  and  he  kills  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  law  presumes  the  killing 
was  in  self-defence,  or  upon  the  provocation, 
not  on  account  of  the  antecedent  malice.  If, 
therefore,  the  assault  upon  Killroy  was  so  violent 
as  to  endanger  his  life,  he  had  as  good  a  right 
to  defend  himself,  as  much  as  if  he  never  had 
before  conceived  any  malice  against  the  people 
in  general,  or  Mr.  Gray  in  particular.  If  the  as- 
sault upon  him  was  such  as  to  amount  only  to 
a  provocation,  not  to  a  justification,  his  crime 
will  be  manslaughter  only.  However,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  knew  Mr.  Gray ;  none  of 
the  witnesses  pretend  to  say  that  ho  knew  him, 
or  that  he  ever  saw  him.  It  is  true  they  were 
both  at  the  Rope-walks  at  one  time,  but  there 
were  so  many  combatants  on  each  side,  that  it 
is  not  even  probable  that  Killroy  should  know 
them  all ;  and  no  witness  says  there  was  any 
rencontre  there  between  them  two.  Indeed,  to 
return  to  Mr.  Longford's  testimony,  ho  says  he 
did  not  perceive  Killroy  to  aim  at  Gray  more 
than  at  him,  but  he  says  expressly  he  did  not 
aim  at  Gray.  Langford  says,  "Gray  Imd  no 
stick ;  was  standing  with  his  arms  folded  up." 
This  witness  is,  however,  most  probably  mis- 
taken in  this  matter,  and  confounds  one  time 
with  another — a  mistake  which  has  been  made 
by  many  witnesses  in  this  case,  and  considering 
the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  scene,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at. 

Witnesses  have  sworn  to  the  condition  of 
Killroy's  bayonet — that  it  was  bloody  the  morn- 
ing after  the  5th  of  March.  The  blood  they  saw, 
if  any,  might  be  occasioned  by  a  wound  given 
by  some  of  the  bayonets  in  the  affray — possibly 
in  Mr.  Fosdick's  arm — or  it  might  happen  in  the 
manner  mentioned  by  my  brother  before.  One 
bayonet,  at  least,  was  struck  ofl^  and  it  might 
fall  where  the  blood  of  some  person  slain  after- 
wards flowed.  It  would  be  doing  violence  to 
every  rule  of  law  and  evidence,  as  well  as  to 
common  sense  and  the  feelings  of  humanity,  to 
infer  from  the  blood  on  the  bayonet,  that  it  had 
been  stabbed  into  the  brains  of  Mr.  Gray,  aft«r 
he  was  dead,  and  that  by  Killroy  himself,  who 
had  killed  him. 

Young  Mr.  Davis  swears  that  he  saw  (rray 
that  evening,  a  little  before  the  firing ;  that  he 
had  a  stick  under  his  arm,  and  said  he  would 
go  to  the  riot.  "  I  am  glad  of  it  (that  is,  that 
there  was  a  rumpus),  I  will  go  and  have  a  slap 
at  them,  if  I  lose  my  life."  And  when  he  was 
upon  the  spot,  some  witnesses  swear  he  did  not 
act  (bat  peaceable,  inoffensive  part  which  I.ang- 
ford  thinks  he  did.  They  swear  they  thought 
him  in  liquor;    that  he  ran  about,  clapping 
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sovcrftl  people  on  tlio  shoulders,  sayiug,  *'  Don't 
run  away — they  dare  not  tire !  "  Lan^rford 
coos  on  : — *'  I  wiw  twenty  or  live  and  twenty 
boys  a}K)ut  the  t»entinel,  and  1  sjKjke  to  him, 
and  hid  him  not  he  afraid/'  How  came  I 
tlie  watchman  Lanj^'ord  to  tell  liim  not  to 
he  afraid?  Does  not  this  circumstance  prove 
that  lie  thought  there  was  danj^er,  or,  at  least, 
that  the  sentinel,  in  fact,  w&m  territied,  and  did 
think  himself  in  dan^^er?  Lanffford  f?(»es  on: 
— "  I  saw  alN>ut  twenty  or  live  and  twenty 
boys — that  is,  younjr  sliavers."  We  have  been  I 
entertained  with  a  f;reat  variety  of  j>hrast»s,  to  . 
avoid  calling  this  sort  of  })eoi>le  a  mob.  Some 
call  them  shavers,  some  call  them  geniuses. 
The  plain  English  is,  gentlemen,  most  probably, 
a  motley  rabble  of  saucy  boys,  negroes  and  ; 
mulaltoes,  Irish  Teiigues,  and  outlandish  jack- 
tar>.  And  why  we  sliould  scrujile  to  call  such 
a  set  of  people  a  mol)  I  cannot  conceive,  unless 
the  name  is  too  respectable  for  them.  The  sun 
is  not  al>ont  to  stand  still  or  go  out,  nor  tlie 
rivers  to  dry  up,  because  there  was  a  mob  in 
Boston,  on  the  i)th  of  March,  that  attacked  a 
party  <»f  soldiers.  Such  things  are  not  new  in 
the  worhl,  nor  in  the  liritish  dominions,  though 
they  are  comparatively  rarities  and  novelties  in 
this  town.  Carr,  a  native  of  Ireland,  hatl  often 
been  concerned  in  such  attacks;  and  indee<l, 
fnmi  the  nature  of  things,  soldiers  quartered  in 
a  poi>uh)ustown  will  always  occa.sion  two  mobs, 
where  they  prevent  one.  They  are  wretched 
conservators  of  the  neace. 

J.angford  *'  heard  the  rattling  against  the 
guns,  l)ut  saw  nothing  thrown. '^  This  rattling 
must  have  bi'en  very  remarkable,  as  so  many 
witnesses  heard  it,  who  were  not  in  a  situation 
to  see  what  caused  it.  Those  things  which  hit 
the  guns  made  a  noise;  those  which  hit  the 
ftoldiers'  persons  did  not.  lint  when  so  many 
things  were  thrown,  and  so  many  hit  their 
guns,  to  suppose  that  none  struck  their  i>ersons 
is  incredible.  Langford  g(K»s  on :  ''Gray  struck 
me  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked  me.  What  is  to 
pay?  I  answered,  1  don't  know,  but  1  l>elieve 
something  will  come  of  it  by  and  by."  Whence 
could  this  apprehension  of  mischief  arise,  if 
Langford  did  not  think  the  assault,  the  squab- 
ble, the  affray,  was  such  as  would  provoke  the 
soldiers  t^  lire?  ''A  bayonet  went  through 
my  great  coat  and  jacket."  Yet  the  soldier  did 
not  step  out  of  his  place.  This  looks  as  if 
Langford  was  nearer  to  the  party  than  became 
a  watchman. 

Forty  or  fifty  people  around  the  soldiers,  and 
more  coming  from  Quaker  lane  as  well  as  the 
other  lanes.  The  soldiers  heard  all  the  bells 
ringing,  and  saw  people  coming  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  to  the  assistance  of  those 
who  were  insulting,  assaulting,  beating,  and 
abusing  of  them.  What  had  they  to  expect  but 
destruction,  if  they  had  not  thus  early  taken 
measures  to  defend  themselves? 

Brewer  saw  Killroy,  &c.,  saw  Dr.  Young,  &c. 
"  He  said  the  people  had  better  go  home.**  It 
was  an  excellent  advice.    Happy  for  eome  of 


them  liad  they  followe<l  it ;  bat  it  seems  all  ad- 
vice was  lost  on  these  persons.  They  would 
liearken  t^  none  tliat  was  given  them  in  Dock 
Square,  Koyal  Exchange  lane,  or  King  sti-eet. 
They  were  l>ent  on  making  this  assault  and  on 
their  own  destruction. 

The  next  witness  that  knows  any  thing  was 
James  Bailey.  He  saw  Carrol,  Montgomery, 
and  White;  he  saw  some  around  the  sentry, 
heaving  pieces  of  ice  large  and  hard  enough  to 
hurt  any  man — as  big  as  your  fist.  One  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  sentinel  was  attacked  or 
not.  If  you  want  evidence  of  an  attack  upon 
him,  there  is  enough  of  it.  Here  is  a  witness, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  town — surely  no  friend  to 
the  soldiers,  for  he  was  engaged  against  them 
at  the  rope- walk.  He  says  he  saw  twenty  or 
thirty  around  the  sentry,  pelting  with  cakes  of 
ice  as  big  as  one's  fist.  Certainly,  cakes  of  ice 
of  this  size  may  kill  a  man,  if  they  hapiH'n  to 
hit  M)me  part  of  the  head.  So  that  here  was 
an  attack  upon  the  sentinel,  the  consctjuence  of 
which  he  had  reason  to  dread,  and  it  was  pm- 
dent  in  him  to  call  for  the  main  guard.  He 
retreated  as  far  as  he  could.  He  attemjited  to 
get  into  the  Custom  House,  but  could  not. 
Then  he  called  to  the  guard,  and  he  had  a  gtM»d 
right  to  call  for  their  assistance.  "  He  did  n4)t 
know,  he  told  the  witness,  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, but  he  was  afraid  there  would  be  mischief 
by  and  by  ;■'  and  well  he  might,  with  so  many 
shavers  and  geniuses  around  him,  capable  of 
throwing  such  dangerous  things.  Bailey 
swears  Montgomery  fired  the  fii*st  gnn,  and 
that  he  stood  at  the  right,  '^  the  next  man  to 
me ;  1  stood  behind  liim,'^  itc.  This  witness 
certainly  is  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  sol- 
diers, lie  swears  he  saw  a  man  come  up  to 
Montgomery  with  a  club  and  knock  him  down 
before  he  fired,  and  that  he  not  only  fell  himself, 
but  his  gim  fiew  out  of  his  hand,  and  as  sijon  as 
he  rose  he  took  it  np  and  fired.  If  he  was 
knocked  down  on  his  station,  had  he  not  reason 
to  think  his  life  in  danger?  or  did  it  not  raise 
his  passions  and  put  him  off  his  guard,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  any  more  than  manslaughter? 

When  the  nmltitude  was  shouting  and  huz- 
zaing, and  threatening  life,  the  bells  all  ringing, 
the  mob  whistling,  screaming,  and  rending  like 
an  Indian  yell,  the  people  from  all  quarters 
throwing  every  species  of  rubbish  they  could 
pick  up  in  the  streets,  and  some  who  were 
quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  throwing 
clubs  at  the  whole  party,  Montgomery  in  par- 
ticular, smote  with  a  club  and  knocked  down, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  rise  and  take  up  his 
firelock,  another  club  from  afar  struck  his  breast 
or  shoulder,  what  could  he  do  ?    Do  you  exi>ect 
he  should  behave  like"  a  stoic  philosopher,  lost 
in  a}>athy7     Patient  as  Epictetus  while  his 
master  was  breaking  his  legs  with  a  cudgel? 
It  is  impossible  you  should  find  him  guilty  ot 
murder.    You  must  supnose  him  divested  of  all 
human  passions,  if  you  aonH  think  him,  at  the 
least,  provoked,  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  into 
the  furor  brevis  bj  such  treatment  as  this. 
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BaUej  ''saw  the  mnlatto.  seven  or  eight 
miniites  before  the  firiDg,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
or  thirtj  sailors  in  Comhill,  and  he  had  a  large 
cord- wood  stick."  So  that  this  Attncks,  hj 
this  testimony  of  Bailey,  compared  with  that 
of  Andrew  and  some  others,  appears  to  have 
undertaken  to  be  the  hero  of  the  night,  and  to 
lead  this  army  with  banners.  To  form  them  in 
the  first  place  in  Dock  Sqnare,  and  march  them 
np  to  King  street  with  their  clabs.  They 
passed  throoffh  the  main  street  up  to  the  main 
guard  in  order  to  make  the  attack.  If  this 
was  not  an  imlawful  assembly,  there  never  was 
one  in  the  world.  Attacks,  with  his  myrmi- 
dons, comes  around  Jackson^s  corner  "and  down 
to  the  party  by  the  sentry-box.  When  the 
soldiers  pushed  the  people  off,  this  man,  with 
his  party,  cried.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  them; 
they  dare  not  fire;  kill  them  I  kill  them! 
knock  them  overl  And  he  tried  to  knock 
their  brains  out.  It  is  plain,  the  soldiers  did 
not  leave  their  station,  but  cried  to  the  people, 
8tand  off!  Now,  to  have  this  reinforcement 
coming  down,  under  the  command  of  a  stout 
mnlatto  fellow,  whose  very  looks  was  enough 
to  terrify  any  person,  what  had  not  the  soldiers 
then  to  fear?  Ue  had  hardiness  enough  to  fall 
in  upon  them,  and  with  one  hand  took  hold  of 
a  bayonet,  and  with  the  oHier  knocked  the 
man  down.  This  was  tht  behaiipr  of  Attucks, 
to  whose  mad  behavior,  in  all^Jnbability,  the 
dreadful  carnage  of  that  n||plt^pRiiefiy  to  be 
ascribed.  And  it  is  in  this  mdhner  this  town 
has  been  oft^n  treated.  A  Carr  from  Ireland, 
and  an  Attucks  from  Framingham,  happening 
to  be  here,  shall  sally  out  upon  their  thought- 
less enterprises  at  the  head  of  such  a  rabble  of 
negroes,  &c.,  as  they  can  collect  together,  and 
then  there  are  not  wanting  persons  to  ascribe 
lU  their  doings  to  the  ^od  people  of  tlie 
town. 

Mr.  Adams  proceeded  to  a  minute  considera- 
tion of  every  witness  produced  on  the  Crown 
ride,  and  endeavored  to  show,  from  the  evi- 
dence on  that  side,  which  could  not  be  contest- 
ed by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  that  the  assault 
upon  the  party  was  sufficiently  dangerous  to 
justify  the  prisoners;  at  least,  that  it  was  sufii- 
dently  provoking  to  reduce  to  manslaughter 
the  crime,  even  of  the  two  who  were  supposed 
to  be  proved  to  have  killed.    He  then  proceed- 


ed to  consider  the  testimonies  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  prisoners,  and  concluded : 

I  will  enlarge  no  more  on  the  evidence,  bnt 
submit  it  to  yon.  Facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  whatever  may  be  our  wishes,  our  inclina- 
tions, or  the  dictates  of  our  passions,  they  can- 
not aJter  the  state  of  facts  and  evidence ;  nor 
is  the  law  less  stable  than  the  fact.  If  an  as- 
sault was  made  to  endanger  tlieir  lives,  the  law 
is  clear :  they  had  a  right  to  kill  in  their  own 
defence.  If  it  was  not  so  severe  as  to  endanger 
their  lives,  yet  if  they  were  assaulted  at  all, 
struck  and  abused  by  blows  of  any  sort — by 
snowballs,  oyster-shells,  cinders,  clubs,  or  sticks 
of  any  kind — this  was  a  provocation  for  which 
the  law  reduces  the  offence  of  killing  down  to 
manslaughter,  in  consideration  of  tliose  passions 
in  our  nature  which  cannot  be  eradicated.  To 
your  candor  and  justice  I  submit  the  prisoners 
and  their  cause. 

The  law  in  all  vicissitudes  of  government, 
fluctuations  of  the  passions,  or  flights  of  enthu- 
siasm, will  preserve  a  steady,  undeviating 
course;  it  will  not  bend  to  the  uncertain  wishes^ 
imaginations,  and  wanton  tenii>er8  of  men.  To 
use  the  words  of  a  great  and  worthy  man,  a 
patriot  and  a  hero,  an  enlightened  friend  of 
mankind,  and  a  martyr  to  liberty — I  mean  Al^r 
gemon  Sidney,  who,  from  his  earliest  infancy, 
sought  a  tranquil  retirement  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tree  of  liberty,  with  his  tongue,  his  pen, 
and  his  sword.  ^^The  law  (says  he)  no  passion 
can  disturb.  'Tis  void  of  desire  and  fear,  lust 
and  anger.  Tis  mens  aim  affectu;  written 
reason ;  retaining  some  measure  of  the  divine 
perfection.  It  does  not  enjoin  that  which 
pleases  a  weak,  frail  man,  but  without  any  re- 
gard to  persons,  commands  that  which  is  good 
and  punishes  evil  in  all,  whether  rich  or  poor. 
high  or  low.  Tis  deaf,  inexorable,  inflexible." 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  inexorable  to  the  cries 
and  lamentations  of  the  prisoners ;  on  the  other, 
-it  is  deafl  deaf  as  an  adder,  to  the  clamors  of 
the  populace.* 

^  After  Mr.  Aduna  luid  oondoded,  the  cause  wm  finished 
by  Bobert  Treat  Palno,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  '*In  hit 
argument,  he  endeavored  to  settle  the  principal  fikcts,  bj 
comparing  the  evidence,  as  well  on  4hc  part  of  the  Crown  at 
of  the  prisoners ;  and  also  to  show  that  tho  many  undeniabte 
rules  of  law  which  had  been  produced,  did  not  apply  to  the 
cause  at  bar,**  &a  No  report  of  Mr.  Paine's  speeeh  was 
Uken  at  the  tlmt  of  the  \x\t^.'-NoU  appencM  to  Mr, 
Adanuf  8pt6ch. 
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IXAUGURAL  ABBRESa 


This  address  was  delivered  bj  Mr.  Adams, 
before  both  Ilouses  of  CongreM,  on  assuming 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  Stotos,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1797:— 

When  it  was  first  perceived,  in  early  times, 
that  no  middle  conrso  for  America  remained, 
between  unlimited  submission  to  a  foreign 
legislature  and  a  total  independence  of  its 
claims,  men  of  reflection  were  less  apprehensive 
of  danger  from  tlie  fonnidublo  power  of  fleets 
And  annies  they  must  determine  to  resist,  than 
from  those  contests  and  dissensions  which 
would  certainly  arise  concerning  the  forms  of 
government  to  be  instituted  over  the  whole, 
and  over  the  parts,  of  this  extensive  country. 
Relying,  however,  on  the  purity  of  their  inten- 
tions, the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  in- 
tegrity and  intelligence  of  the  ]>eople,  under  an 
overruling  Providence,  which  had  so  signally 
protected  this  country  from  the  first ;  the  rep- 
'resentatives  of  this  nation,  then  consisting  of 
little  more  than  half  its  present  numbers,  not 
only  broke  to  pieces  the  chains  which  were 
forging,  and  the  rod  of  iron  that  was  lifted  up. 
but  frankly  cut  asunder  the  ties  which  had 
bound  them,  and  launched  into  un  ocean  of 
uncertainty. 

The  zeal  and  ardor  of  the  people  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  supplying  the  i)lace  of  gov- 
ernment, commanded  a  degree  of  order,  sufl!- 
cient,  at  least,  for  the  temiK)rary  preservation 
of  society.  The  confederation,  which  was  early 
felt  to  be  necessary,  was  j)repared  from  the 
models  of  the  Hatavian  and  Helvetic  confedera- 
cies, the  only  examples  which  remain,  with 
any  detail  and  precision,  in  history,  and  cer- 
tainly the  only  ones  which  the  people  at  large 
had  ever  considered,  liut,  reflecting  on  the 
striking  ditfcrence,  in  so  many  particulars,  be- 
tween this  country  and  those,  where  a  courier 
may  go  from  the  seat  of  government  to  the 
frontier  in  a  single  day,  it  was  then  certainly 
foreseen  by  some,  who  assisted  in  Congress  at 
the  formation  of  it,  that  it  could  not  be 
durable. 

Negligence  of  its  regulations,  inattention  to 
its  recommendations,  if  not  disobedience  to  its 
authority,  not  only  in  individuals,  but  in  States, 
Boon  appeared  witli  their  melancholy  consequen- 
ces. Universal  languor,  jealousies,  rivalries  of 
States,  decline  of  navigation  and  commerce,  dis- 
couragement of  necessary  manufactures,  univer- 
sal fall  in  the  value  of  lands  and  their  produce, 
contempt  of  public  and  private  faith,  loss  of 
consideration  and  credit  with  foreign  nations ; 
and,  at  length,  in  discontents,  animosities,  com- 
binations, partial  conventions,  and  insurrec- 
tion, threatening  some  great  national  calamity. 

In  this  dangerous  crisis,  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica were  not  abandoned  by  tfieir  usual  good 


sense,  presence  of  mind,  resolution,  or  integrity. 
Measures  were  pursued  to  concert  a  plan  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  t]i6 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.  The  public 
dis^iuisitions,  discussions,  and  deliberations  is- 
sued in  the  present  happy  constitution  of  goT- 
ernment. 

Employed  in  the  service  of  my  countiy 
abroad  during  the  whole  course  of  these  trans- 
actions, I  frst  saw  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  a  foreign  country.  Irritated 
by  no  literary  altercation,  animated  by  no 
public  debate,  heated  by  no  party  animosity,  I 
read  it  with  great  satisfaction,  as  the  result  of 
g(K>d  heads,  prompted  by  good  hearts ;  as  an 
experiment  better  adapted  to  the  genius^  chi- 
r actor,  situation,  and  relations  of  this  nation 
and  country  than  any  which  had  ever  been 
proposed  or  suggested.  In  its  general  princi- 
ples and  great  outlines,  it  was  conformable  to 
such  a  system  of  govemment  as  I  had  ever 
most  esteemed ;  and  in  some  States,  my  own 
native  State  in  particular,  had  contributed  to 
establish.  Cliuminff  a  right  of  suffrage  in 
common  with  my  fellow-citizens  in  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  a  constitution,  which  wis 
to  nilc  me  and  my  posterity,  as  well  as  them 
and  theirs,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  mr 
approbation  of  it  on  all  occasions,  in  public  and 
in  private.  It  was  not  then  nor  has  oeen  since 
any  objection  to  it,  in  my  mind,  that  the  Execu- 
tive and  Senate  were  not  more  riermanent.  Nor 
have  I  entertained  a  thought  of  promoting  any 
alteration  in  it,  but  such  as  the  people  uiem- 
selves,  in  the  course  of  their  experience,  should 
see  and  feel  to  be  necessary  or  expedient,  and 
by  their  representatives  in  Congress  and  the 
State  Legislatures,  according  to  the  constitntiQa 
itself,  adopt  and  ordidn. 

Returning  to  the  bosom  of  my  country,  after 
a  painful  separation  from  it  for  ten  years,  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  elected  to  a  station  under  the 
new  order  of  things ;  and  I  have  repeated 
laid  myself  under  the  most  serious  obligatioDS 
to  support  the  constitution.  The  operation  ol 
it  has  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  friends ;  and  from  an  Iiabitual  attention 
to  it,  satisfaction  in  its  administration,  and  de- 
light in  its  eflfects  upon  the  peace,  order,  proe- 
perity,  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  I  have  ac- 
quired an  habitufd  attachment  to  it,  and 
veneration  for  it. 

What  other  form  of  government,  indeed,  can 
so  well  deserve  our  esteem  and  love  ? 

There  may  be  little  solidity  in  an  ancient 
idea  that  congregations  of  men  into  cities  and 
nations  are  the  most  pleasing  objects  in  the 
sight  of  superior  intelligences ;  but  this  is  veiy 
certain,  that  to  a  benevolent  human  mind  there 
can  be  no  spectacle  presented  by  any  natkm 
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ore  pleasing,  more  noble,  mi^estic,  or  august, 
lan  an  assembly  like  that  wnioh  has  so  often 
wn  seen  in  this  and  the  other  chamber  of 
ongress— of  a  government  in  which  the  exe- 
itive  aothority,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
tnches  of  the  legislature,  are  exercised  by 
tizenfl,  selected  at  regular  periods  by  their 
ughbors,  to  make  and  execute  laws  for  the 
oieral  good.  Oan  any  thing  essential,  any 
dng  more  than  mere  ornament  and  decoration, 
>  added  to  this  by  robes  or  diamonds  ?  Can 
ithority  be  more  amiable  or  respectable, 
hen  it  descends  from  accidents  or  institutions 
itablished  in  remote  antiquity,  than  w^hen  it 
nrings  fresh  from  the  hearts  and  judgments  of 
1  honest  and  enlightened  people  ?  For  it  is 
le  people  only  that  are  represented ;  it  is  their 
oiwer  and  majesty  that  is  reflected,  and  only 
KT  their  good,  in  every  legitimate  government, 
Oder  whatever  form  it  may  appear.  The 
datence  of  such  a  government  as  ours  for  any 
mgth  of  time,  is  a  full  proof  of  a  general  dis- 
mination  of  knowledge  and  virtue  throughout 
16  whole  body  of  the  people.  And  what  ob* 
«t  of  consideration,  more  pleasing  than  this, 
m  be  presented  to  the  human  mind  ?  If  na- 
4iiial  pride  is  ever  Justifiable  or  excusable,  it  is 
rben  it  springs,  not  from  power  or  riches, 
randenr  or  glory,  but  from  conviction  of  na- 
ional  innocence,  information,  and  benevolence. 

In  the  midAt  of  these  pleasing  ideas,  we 
hoold  be  unfaithful  to  ourselves  if  we  should 
Ter  lose  sight  of  the  danger  to  our  liberties — 
r  any  thing  partial  or  extraneous  should  infect 
[^  purity  of  our  free,  fair,  virtuous,  and  inde- 
«naent  elections.  If  an  election  is  to  be  deter- 
idned  by  a  migority  of  a  single  vote,  and  that 
•D  be  procured  by  a  party  through  artifice  or 
orruption,  the  government  may  be  the  choice 
if  a  party,  for  its  own  ends,  not  of  the  nation 
or  the  national  good.  If  that  solitary  suffrage 
ma  be  obtained  bv  foreign  nations,  by  flattery 
IT  menaces,  by  fraud  or  violence,  by  terror, 
ntrigne,  or  venality,  the  government  may  not 
M  the  choice  of  the  American  people,  but  of 
ioraign  nations.  It  may  be  foreign  nations 
rho  govern  us,  and  not  we,  the  people,  who 
povem  ourselves ;  and  candid  men  will  ac- 
DBOwledge  that,  in  such  cases,  choice  would 
lave  little  advantage  to  boast  of  over  lot  or 
iiaiioe. 

8och  is  the  amiable  and  interesting  system  of 
(Dfemment  (and  such  are  some  of  the  abuses 
o  which  it  may  be  exposed)  which  the  people 
ti  America  have  exhibited  to  the  admiration 
■d  anxiety  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  all  na- 
iooB  for  eight  years,  under  the  administration 
€a  citizen,  who,  by  a  long  course  of  great  ac- 
ions,  regulated  by  prudence,  justice,  temper- 
mee,  and  fortitnae,  conducting  a  people  in- 
jpfared  with  the  same  virtues,  and  animated 
vtth  the  same  ardient  patriotism  and  love  of 
ibertjy  to  independence  and  peace,  to  in- 
smring  wealth  and  unexampled  prosperity, 
hai  merited  the  mtitude  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
Mnmnanded  the  hi^Mdt  praises  of  foreign  na- 


tions, and  secured  immortal  glory  with  pos- 
terity. 

In  that  retirement,  which  is  his  voluntary 
choice,  may  he  long  live  to  ezgoy  the  delicious 
recollection  of  his  services — the  gratitude  of 
mankind ;  the  happy  fruits  of  them  to  himself 
and  the  world,  wliich  are  daily  increasing,  and 
that  splendid  prospect  of  the  future  fortunes  of 
his  country,  which  is  opening  from  year  to 
year.  His  name  may  be  still  a  rampart,  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  lives,  a  bulwark  against 
all  open  or  secret  enemies  of  his  country^s 
peace. 

This  example  has  been  recommended  to  the 
imitation  of  his  successors,  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  legislatures 
and  the  people,  throughout  the  nation. 

On  this  subject  it  might  become  mo  better  to 
be  silent,  or  to  speak  with  diffidence ;  but  as 
something  may  be  expected,  the  occasion,  I 
hope,  will  be  admitted  as  an  apology,  if  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  if  a  preference,  upon  principle, 
of  a  free  Republican  government,  formed  upon 
k>ng  and  serious  reflection,  after  a  diligent  and 
impartial  inquiry  after  truth ;  if  an  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
conscientious  determination  to  support  it,  until 
it  shall  be  altered  by  the  judgments  and  wishes 
of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  mode  prescribed 
in  it ;  if  a  respectful  attention  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  individual  States,  and  a  constant 
caution  and  delicacy  towards  the  State  govern- 
ments ;  if  an  equal  and  impartial  regard  to  the 
rights,  interests,  honor,  and  happiness  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union,  without  preference  or  re- 
gard to  a  northern  or  soutliern,  eastern  or 
western  position,  their  various  political  opinions 
on  essential  points,  or  their  personal  attach- 
ments ;  if  a  love  of  virtuous  men,  of  all  parties 
and  denominations;  if  a  love  of  science  and 
letters,  and  a  wish  to  patronize  every  rational 
effort  to  encourage  schools,  colleges,  univer- 
sities, academies,  and  every  institution  for  pro- 
pagating knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion  among 
all  classes  of  the  people,  not  only  for  their  be- 
nign influence  on  the  happiness  of  life,  in  all  its 
stages  and  classes,  and  of  society  in  all  its 
fonns,  but  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  our 
constitution  from  its  natural  enemies,  the  spirit 
of  sophistry  the  spirit  of  party,  the  sjnrit  of  in- 
trigue, profligacy,  and  corruption,  and  the  pes- 
tilence of  foreign  influence,  which  is  the  angel 
of  destruction  to  elective  governments ;  if  a 
love  of  equal  laws,  of  justice  and  humanity,  in 
the  interior  administration ;  if  an  inclination  to 
improve  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures for  necessity,  convenience,  and  defence ; 
if  a  spirit  of  et^uity  and  humanity  towards  the 
aboriginal  nations  of  America,  and  a  disposition 
to  ameliorate  their  condition,  by  inclining  them 
to  be  more  friendly  to  us,  and  our  citizens  to 
be  more  friendly  to  them ;  if  an  inflexible  deter- 
mination to  maintain  peace  and  inviolable  faith 
with  all  nations,  and  that  systeni  of  neutrality 
and  impartiality  among  the  belligerent  powers 
of  Europe  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  gov- 
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ernment,  and  so  solemnly  sanctioned  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  applauded  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  and  tue  public  opinion, 
nntil  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordained  by  Oon- 
gress ;  if  a  personal  esteem  for  the  French  na- 
tion, formed  in  a  residence  of  seven  years 
•chiefly  among  them,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
preserve  the  friendBhip,  which  has  been  so 
much  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  both  na- 
tions ;  i^  while  the  conscious  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  the  people  of  America,  and  the  internal 
sentiment  of  their  own  power  and  energies 
must  be  preserved,  an  earnest  endeavor  to  in- 
vestigate every  Just  cause,  and  remove  every 
colorable  pretence,  of  complaint ;  if  an  inten- 
tion to  pursue,  by  amicable  negotiation,  a  repa- 
ration for  the  injuries  that  have  been  committed 
on  the  commerce  of  our  fellow-citizens,  by 
whatever  nation ;  and  if  success  cannot  be  ob^ 
tained,  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  legislature, 
tliat  they  may  consider  what  further  measures 
the  honor  and  interest  of  the  government  and 
its  constituents  demand ;  if  a  resolution  to  do 
justice,  as  far  as  may  depend  upon  me,  at  all 
times  and  to  all  nations,  and  maintain  peace, 
friendship,  and  benevolence  with  all  the  world; 
if  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  honor,  spirit, 
and  resources  of  the  American  people,  on  which 
I  have  so  often  hazarded  my  all,  and  never 
been  deceived;  if  elevated  ideas  of  the  high 
destinies  of  this  country,  and  of  my  own  duties 


towards  it,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
moral  principles  and  intellectoal  improvements 
of  the  people,  deeply  engraven  on  my  mind  in 
early  life,  and  not  obscived  bat  exalted  by  ex- 

r)rience  and  age ;  and  with  humble  reverence, 
feel  it  my  duty  to  add,  if  a  veneration  for  the 
religion  of  a  people,  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Ohristiana,  and  a  fixed  resolution  to  con- 
sider a  decent  respect  for  Christianity  among 
the  best  recommendaticms  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, can  enable  me,  in  any  degree,  to  comply 
with  your  wishes,  it  shall  be  my  strenuous  en- 
deavor that  this  sagacious  injunction  of  the  two 
Houses  shall  not  be  without  efifcct. 

With  this  great  example  before  me — ^with 
the  sense  and  spirit,  the  faith  and  honor,  the 
duty  and  interest  of  the  same  American  people, 
])ledged  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  con- 
tinuance in  all  its  energy;  and  my  miod  is 
prepared,  without  hesitation,  to  lay  myself 
under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  support 
it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

And  may  that  Being  who  is  supreme  over 
all,  the  patron  of  order,  the  fountain  of  justice, 
and  the  protector,  in  all  ages  of  the  worid,  of 
virtuous  liberty,  continue  his  blessing  upon  this 
nation  and  its  government,  and  five  it  all  possi- 
ble success  and  duration,  consistent  with  the 
ends  of  his  providence. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Thx  ancestors  ofWashington  emigrated  from  England  to  Virginia  in  the  year  1657,  and  set- 
tled in  the  district  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers.    Augustine,  the  father 
ofWashington,  was  bom  in  1694.    He  was  twice  married,  and  died  in  1748,  leaving  several 
sons.    George,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  eldest  bj  his  second  wife,  the  beautiful  Marj 
Ban,  and  was  bom  at  Bridge  Creek,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Febmary  (eleventh,  old  style), 
1782.    At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a  disposition  for  a  military  life,  and  expressed  an  ardent 
desire  to  enter  the  service  of  the  British  crown.    A  midshipman^s  warrant  was  procured  for 
bim,  but  he  was  prevented  from  assuming  its  duties  by  the  objections  of  his  affectionate' mother, 
who  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  that  *'*'  her  eldest  bom  "  should  be  so  completely  sev- 
ered from  her  and  exposed  to  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a  boisterous  profession.    He  was  re- 
turned to  school,  and  continued  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  other  branches,  which  should 
prepare  him  either  for  civil  or  military  life.    On  the  completion  of  his  sixteenth  year  we  find 
lum  passing  over  the  mountains  of  his  native  State  upon  a  surveying  expedition,  acquiring  infor- 
mation respecting  the  vacant  lands,  and  opinions  of  their  prospective  value.    This  portion  of  his 
life,  10  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Irving,  needs  no  notice  here. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Adjutants-general  of  Virginia, 
▼ith  the  rank  of  M^jor.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  performed  but  a  short  time.  In  1758  he 
V83  deputized,  at  his  own  desire,  to  visit  the  French  military  posts  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
.  and  the  parts  adjacent,  to  request  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  soldiers  from  the  tract  of  coun- 
try then  deemed  to  be  within  the  province  and  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  of  Virginia.  The  for- 
titode,  sagacity,  and  great  judgment  with  which  he  perfected  this  hazardous  enterprise,  excited 
^^  applause  and  admiration  of  the  royal  governor,  Dinwiddle,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fellow- 
^^^^trymen.  The  unwillingness  of  the  French  commandant  to  evacuate  the  posts  pr()m]>ted 
the  Virginia  Assembly  to  raise  a  regiment  of  troops  to  proceed  to  the  frontier,  for  the  purpose 
^  maintaining  their  rights.  A  body  of  three  hundred  troops  was  raised.  Washington  was 
placed  in  command,  and  having  obtained  permission  from  Colonel  Fry,  the  commander  of  the 
'^Sunent,  marched  in  charge  of  two  companies,  in  advance  of  the  other  troops,  towards  the 
^^eat  Meadows.  This  was  in  April,  1754.  On  his  march  he  surprised  and  captured  a  body  of 
ve  enemy,  and,  after  his  arrival  at  the  Great  Meadows,  erected  Fort  Necessity,  the  scene  of  one 
^  Washington's  most  brilliant  and  boldest  successes. 

In  the  year  1765  the  unfortunate  Braddock,  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  troops,  was  sent 
^  aa  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne.  That  general,  aware  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
Wathington,  urged  him  to  become  a  member  of  his  military  family,  and  to  accept  the  position 
^  his  aide-de-<»mp.  This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  tenth  of  May  (1755),  he  joined 
°faddook  at  Fredericktown,  in  Maryland,  where  he  had  arrived,  on  his  way  to  the  frontier. 
^  diaastroQfl  termination  of  this  expedition  is  well  known.  In  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela, 
braddock  and  nearly  one  half  of  his  army  was  slain,  and  Washington  was  exposed  to  the  most 
^^Bmiiient  danger.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  four  balls  passed  through  his  garments. 
Boon  after  tfaeee  oooorrences  he  retnmed  to  his  home,  and  was  appointed  *'  Commander-in -chief 
^iUfhefbroearaindaodtobe  raised  in  Virginia."    He  accepted  this  appointment^  and  devoted 
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tlie  greater  part  of  the  following  three  years  in  organizing  the  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony.  In  1758  he  commanaed  an  expedition  to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  drove  the  French  from 
the  western  frontier.  On  the  termination  of  this  campaign  he  left  the  army.  Soon  after  he 
married  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  and  retired  to  the  cr\joyment  of  domestic  life  and  the  cultiTation  of 
his  ontate  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Hero  he  remained  until  the  difSculties  with  the  mother 
country  began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect,  in  1774,  occasionally  leaving  the  quiet  of  hii 
home  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  county  magistrate  or  a  member  of  the  colonial  legislature. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  Washington  appeared 
as  a  delegate  to  that  body  from  the  c(»lony  of  Virginia.  Tlie  following  year  he  was  chosen 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  and  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where 
the  main  army  then  lay.  To  detail  his  eminent  services  during  the  period  that  followed  until 
the  duckration  of  peace,  in  1783,  would  be  to  repeat  tlio  history  of  the  American  Revolution. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  to  his  home  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

But  he  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  retirement.  On  the  organization  of  the  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  for  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  after  the  completion  of  that  instrument  he  used  all  his  influence  to  effect  its  adoption 
by  the  States.  In  1789  ho  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  remained  in  office 
eight  years.  His  conduct  in  this  position  was,  as  it  had  been  throughout  his  life,  a  model  of 
firm  and  dignified  moderation.  Previous  to  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  he  issned  a  fare- 
well address  to  the  i>eople  of  the  United  States,  which  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  pages  of 
this  volume— a  permanent  legacy  to  his  countrymen,  tilled  with  sentiments  of  patriotism  and 
•ound  maxims  of  political  sagacity.  After  the  inauguration  of  John  Adams,  his  successor,  he 
returned  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  ho  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  amidst  tlie  pleasures  of 
his  peaceful  home.  In  1798,  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  with  France,  ho  consented  to  act  as 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  American  army,  but  never  took  the  field.  On  Saturday,  the  fourteenth 
of  December,  1799,  he  died,  in  the  sixty -eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  most  sincere  and  respect- 
ful demonstrations  of  the  national  loss  in  his  death  were  every  whero  shown.  Throughout  the 
United  States  the  ablest  orators  eulogized  his  character,  but  so  exalted  was  the  sentiment  of  re- 
spect and  affection,  that  few  of  them  did  or  could  equal  the  demand.  There  have  been  popuhtf 
men,  who  were  great  in  their  day  and  generation,  but  whose  fame  soon  passed  away.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  fame  of  Washington :  it  grows  brighter  and  brighter  with  succeeding  years. 


•  •• 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


General  Washington  was  officially  notified 
of  his  election  as  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1789.  lie  imme- 
diately left  Mount  Vernon,  and  on  the  twenty- 
tliird  of  the  same  month  arrived  at  New  York, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  conducted  under  an  escort  of  military, 
through  an  immense  throng  of  people,  to  the 
apartments  provided  for  him.  Here  ho  received 
the  salutations  of  foreign  ministers,  public  bod- 
ies, political  characters,  and  private  citizens  of 
distinction,  who  pressed  around  him  to  offer 
their  congratulations,  and  to  eroress  their  joy 
at  seeing  the  man  who  had  the  eonfidence  of 


all,  at  the  head  of  the  American  Republic.  On 
tlie  thirtieth  of  April,  he  was  inangnrated. 
Having  taken  the  oath  of  office  in  the  view  of 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  attested  their 
Joy  by  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  where  he  delivered  the 
following  address : 

Fbulow-citizbns  of  thb  SxarATi,  akd  or  ihb 
UorsB  OF  REPRisKNTAnvsa:  Among  the  vicis- 
situdes incident  to  life,  no  event  ooidd  have 
filled  me  with  greater  anxieties,  than  that  of 
which  the  notification  was  tranamitted  by  your 
order,  and  received  on  the  fomteenth  day  of 
the  present  month.  On  the  one  hud,  I  was 
BummoEed  by  my  ooontry,  whose  Toioe  I  can 
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never  hear  but  with  veneration  and  love,  from 
a  retreat  which  I  had  chosen  with  the  fondest 
precUleotion,  and  in  mj  flattering  hopes  with 
an  immutable  decision  as  the  asylum  of  mj  de- 
clining years;  a  retreat  which  was  rendered 
everf  day  more  necessary,  as  well  as  more  dear 
to  me,  by  the  addition  of  habit  to  inclination, 
and  of  frequent  interruptions  in  my  health  to 
the  gradual  waste  committed  on  it  by  time.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
the  trust,  to  which  the  voice  of  my  country 
called  me,  being  sufficient  to  awaken  in  the 
wisest  and  most  experienced  of  her  citizens  a 
distrustful  scrutiny  into  his  qualifications,  could 
not  but  overwhelm  with  despondence,   one, 
who  inheriting  inferior  endowments  from  na- 
ture, and  unpractised  in  the  duties  of  civil  ad- 
ministration, ought  to  be  peculiarly  conscious 
of  hia  own  deficiencies.   In  this  conflict  of  emo- 
tions, all  I  dare  aver,  is,  that  it  has  been  my 
faithfbl  study  to  collect  my  duty  from  a  just 
appreciation  of  every  circumstance  by  which  it 
might  be  a£fected.    All  I  dare  hope  is,  that  if 
in  executing  this  task,  I  have  been  too  much 
swayed  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  former 
instances,  or  by  an  afiectionate  sensibility  to 
this  transcendent  proof  of  the  confidence  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  and  have  thenco  too  little  con- 
sulted my  incapacity  as  well  as  disinclination 
for  the  weighty  and  untried  cares  before  me, 
my  error  will  be  palliated  by  the  motives  which 
n^ed  me,  and  its  consequences  be  judged  by 
I       my  country,  with  some  share  of  the  partiality 
in  which  they  originated. 

Sach  being  the  impressions  under  which  I 
bive,  in  obedience  to  the  public  summons,  re- 
T«ired  to  the  present  station,  it  would  be  pecu- 
uirly  improper  to  omit  in  this  first  official  act, 
my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty 
Being  who  rules  over  the  universe — who  pre- 
sides in  the  councils  of  nations — and  whose 
providential  aids  can  supply  every  human  de- 
fect, that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
Ignited  States,  a  government  instituted  by  thcm- 
Klves  for  these  essential  purposes;  and  may 
enable  every  instrument,  employed  in  it*»  ad- 
miniatration,  to  execute  with  success  the  func- 
tions allotted  to  his  charge.  In  tendering  this 
bwnage  to  the  great  Author  of  every  public 
^  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that  it  cx- 
Pi^ttws  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own, 
Bpr  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  at  large,  less  than 
either.  No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  the  invisible  hand,  which  con- 
ducts the  afiTairs  of  men,  more  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Every  step,  by  which 
they  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  in- 
dependent nation,  seems  to  have  been  distin- 
f  gushed  by  some  token  of  providential  agency ; 
and  in  the  important  revolution  just  accom- 
plidied  in  the  system  of  their  united  sovern- 
msBt,  the  tranquil  deliberations  and  voluntary 
eoDseat  of  so  many  distinct  communities,  from 
wUdi  tbe  erent  has  resulted,  cannot  be  com- 
pand  with  the  meani^  Vy  which  most  govern- 


ments have  been  established,  without  some 
return  of  pious  gratitude  along  with  a- humble 
anticipation  of  the  future  blessings  which  the 
past  seem  to  presage.  These  reflections,  arising 
out  of  the  present  crisis,  have  forced  themselves 
too  strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed.  You 
will  join  with  me,  I  trust,  in  thinking  that  there 
are  none  under  the  influence  of  which,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  new  and  free  government  can 
more  auspiciously  commence. 

By  the  article  establishing  the  executive  de- 
partment, it  is  made  tlie  duty  of  the  President, 
^^to  recommend  to  your  consideration,  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expe- 
dient." The  circumstances  under  which  I  now 
meet  you,  will  acquit  me  from  entering  into 
that  subject,  farther  than  to  refer  to  the  great 
constitutional  charter  under  which  you  are  as- 
sembled ;  and  which,  in  defining  your  powers, 
designates  the  objects  to  which  your  attention 
is  to  be  given.  It  will  be  more  consistent  with 
those  circumstances,  and  far  more  congenial 
with  the  feelings  which  actuate  me,  to  substi- 
tute, in  place  of  a  recommendation  of  particular 
measures,  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  the  talents, 
the  rectitude,  and  the  patriotism  which  adorn 
the  characters  selected  to  devise  and  adopt 
them.  In  these  honorable  qualifications,  I  be- 
hold the  surest  pledges,  that  as,  on  one  side,  no 
local  prejudices  or  attachments,  no  separate 
views,  nor  party  animosities,  will  misdirect  the 
comprehensive  and  equal  eye  which  ought  to 
watch  over  this  great  assemblage  of  communi- 
ties and  interests ;  so  on  another,  that  the  foun- 
dations of  our  natitmal  policy  will  be  laid  in  the 
pure  and  immutable  principles  of  private  moral- 
ity ;  and  the  pre-eminence  of  free  government 
be  exemplified  by  all  the  attributes  which  can 
win  the  aflections  of  its  citizi-u:^,  ami  oomniand 
the  respect  of  the  world.  I  dwell  on  tlii^i  pros- 
pect with  every  satisfaction  which  an  ardent 
love  for  my  country  can  inspire :  since  there  is 
no  truth  more  thoroughly  established,  than 
that  there  exists  in  the  economy  and  course  of 
nature,  an  indissoluble  union  between  virtue 
and  happiness,  between  duty  and  advantage, 
between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  hone^t  and 
magnanimous  policy  and  the  solid  rewards  of 
pul>lic  prosperity  and  felicity :  since  we  ought 
to  be  no  less  persuaded,  that  the  propitious 
smiles  of  heaven  can  never  be  expecte<l  on  a 
nation  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order 
and  right,  which  heaven  itself  has  ordained : 
and  since  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  nio<lel 
of  government,  are  justly  considered  as  deeply, 
perhaps  as  finally  staked,  on  the  experiment 
mtrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American  X)eople. 

Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted  to 
your  care,  it  will  remain  with  your  juilginent 
to  decide,  how  far  an  exercise  of  the  occasional 
power  delegated  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  con- 
stitution is  rendered  ex|)edient  at  the  present 
iuncture  by  the  nature  of  objections  which 
ave  been  urged  against  the  system,  or  by  the 
degree  of  inquietude  which  has  given  birth  to 
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tin-Ill.  In-toad  of  iinilortakiiifj  pnrtinilftr  re- 
f(iiiiii:«'inlatinii!H  on  \\i\>  •'iiltji'ct.  in  which  I  could 
hi-  j^irnK'»l  hy  MO  li'rht>  (K-rived  t'nmi  t»irn'ial  i»p- 
poriiiiiitir'^.  1  shall  auMiii  ^'ivc*  way  1u  my  i-ritiro 
cimtitlonri-  in  yonr  «ii»'«'oniinent  an«l  i»nrsuit  <>f 
tin'  puhlir  jrnnd;  t'nr  I  a^i-^nro  niysolt' that  wiiiNt 
Villi   caivt'iillv    aviiiil    ovitv   aiti-ratinn    which 

%  »  m 

iniL'ht  ciidanircr  tho  hi-nofit'*  of  an  united  and 
othrlivc  pivcrniiunt,  or  whicii  <»u^'lil  Id  await 
tin-  future  lo-ions  nf  fXperii'iHv;  a  iworvntv 
tor  the  I'haracteri^tir  rijriits  of  freemen,  -ind  a 
re;^ard  for  the  |mhlie  harmony,  will  sulheioi.tly 
iiitlueiiee  your  delilKTatinii!*  <in  the  que>tinn 
Iniw  far  the  former  can  he  more  impre^rnahly 
f«irtiti«d,  or  the  latter  he  safelv  and  advanta- 
jreou-ly  promoted. 

To  the  preeedinp  ohservatioiis  I  have  one  ti> 
aild,  which  will  he  most  pn»perly  nddro>sed  to 
tin'  llouse  of  Kepre-^entatives.  It  coiuH-rns  my- 
srlt*  and  will  therefore  he  a-*  ]»rief  a**  po'^-ihle. 
Wln-n  I  was  lirst  ln)n<»rcd  with  a  call  into  the 
Her\ice  of  mv  countrv.  then  on  the  eve  of  an 
arduous  stru^rjrle  lor  it«j  lilu-rtie**.  tho  li^rht  in 
which  1  contemplated  my  duty  retiuired  that  I 
should  renounce  every  pecuniary  compensition. 
From  this  resolution  1  have  in  no  instance  de- 


parted.* And  heinjr  still  under  the  irapressioiis 
whi<'h  jinuluced  it,  I  must  decline,  as  inappli- 
cahle  to  myself,  any  share  in  the  j>er<unal  emol- 
uments wliicli  may  ho  indispensably  included 
in  a  permanent  provision  for  the  executive  de- 
part nu-nt;  and  must  acc(»nlin{rly  pray  that  the 
peiuniary  e>timatcs  for  the  Rotation  in  which  I 
am  placed,  may.  durinjr  my  continuance  in  it, 
he  liiniteil  to  such  actual  expenditures*  us  the 
puhlic  ;rood  may  he  tluiu^ht  tu  require. 

Ilavini:  thu«i  imparted  to  you  my  sentiments, 
as  thev  have  l)een  awakened  hv  the  ocea^^ion 
which  hrin^'s  us  to«xether,  I  rihall  take  my  pres- 
ent have;  l>ut  not  without  resorting  once  more 
to  tin-  heniirn  Parent  td*  tlie  liunian  race,  in 
liumhlc  supplication,  that  since  he  ha.s  Inren 
plen>ed  to  tavor  the  American  people,  witli  op- 
portunities fur  deliheratinj;  in  perfect  tranquil- 
lity, aiid  tli^^poMtions  for  decidin^r  with  unpar- 
alleled unanimity  on  a  form  of  government,  for 
tin-  security  (»f  their  union,  and  tlie  advance- 
ment of  their  happiness;  so  his  divine  blessins 
may  he  eipially  ctin«'picuoU'*  in  tlie  eularjred 
views  the  temperate  consultations,  and  the 
wi-e  measures  on  which  the  success  of  tbii 
;^overnment  must  depend. 


I  f^ 
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Pre»iident  Washington  having  determined  to 
retire  from  [»uhlic  lite,  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion a  valedictory  addrys**  to  the  i)eople  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  ]»uhlished  on  the  sev- 
enteenth <»f  Septeniher,  ITlHi.  This  waiiihis 
*' hi«it  effort  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen 
tho«»e  jrrcat  political  truths  which  had  heen  the 
guides  of  his  own  administration,  and  which 
could  alone,  in  his  opinion,  form  a  sure  and 
solid  liasis  tor  the  happiness,  the  independence, 
and  tho  liberty  of  the  United  States.''* 

Friendh  and  fellow-c'itizknm  :  The  period 
for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen,  to  administer 
the  executive  government  (d'the  Unite<l  States, 
heinj^  not  far  <listant,  ami  the  time  actually  ar- 
rived when  your  thoujrhts  nnist  be  employed 
in  designating;  the  person  who  is  to  be  cloilied 
with  that  important  trust,  it  apiK*ars  to  me 
j»roper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  j 
distinct  expressi<iu  of  the  public  voice,  that  I 
should  now  apprise  you  of  the  res^dution  1  have 
formed,  to  decline  bein;^  considered  amon^if  the 
number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

I  beg  you,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  do  me  the 
justice  to  be  assured  that  this  resolution  has 
not  been  taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all 


the  considerations  apjiertaining  to  tlie  relation 
which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country; 
ami  that  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 


*  8ee  Holmes'B  Annals  uf  AmericA. 


•  On  tho  ITith  •>f  tlnni".  ITTr*.  Wa^hinptvn  was  elected  by 
tlu«  (.Viiiyn's?'.  irniiTuI  :iii«l  cuninainlor-ln-chlr-f  uf  the  .\nieii- 
caii  foroc!*.  Till-  rollowliiir  iluy  th<*  prfsidfiit  inftfrmcvl  him 
of  his  aiiiMiintmoiit,  and  ri-<|ui"<ti'rl  ho  would  nrccpt  it:  to 
which  ('i>hin<d  WB!<hingt^n.  Htandinc  in  liL^  i>]a<.v,  answered: 

Mil  i'Rii«ii>EiCT:  ThuUffh  I  uiii  truly  M'n<fible  of  the  high 
)i(iti<>r  dniic  iii«',  in  this  ai>ii'nintiiient.  yet  I  fiu-l  crcat  di»treM| 
fmiii  a  I'DiiHritMiMU'jia  that  my  abilities  and  mihtary  ex]K'ri- 
I  nn*  may  not  he  i-qual  to  thu  c\t«nbivc  and  im|iortant  trail. 
]fnwi-vi.-r,  Hs  ihi*  C'on}::r«^ss  dcMro  It,  I  will  enter  upon  tha 
iiiouK  nt«iu>  duty,  and  (-xrrt  ovcry  |M>wor  I  possestt  in  their 
sirvii.-f,  and  for  tbo  support  of  the  glorious  eau9e.  I  beg 
they  will  ai'c«-pt  my  mo>t  cordial  thanks  fur  tUib  dbtin$niahcd 
ti'Miiixmy  of  thrir  :ippri»bati«n. 

liut  livt  SHine  unlucky  t-vfut  ehould  happen,  unfiiTorabla 
to  my  ri«piit.iii«»ii,  I  In-;:  it  may  bo  roincmbored,  by  erety 
p.'nth-nu-n  in  tho  r<X)in,  tliat  I  thi^  day  declaro,  with  the  st* 
iiio>t  >incfrity.  I  do  nut  think  niyiK'lf  equal  tu  the  command 
I  am  honored  with. 

As  to  jMiy,  Mr.  I  bos  leave  to  assure  the  Conffteaa,  thatu 
no  piMMininry  considcnitiuu  cmiM  have  tempttnl  me  to  accept 
this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expenac  of  my  domottie 
va.*c  and  hn[ipini->.s  I  do  n<>t  wiiih  to  make  any  profit  from 
it.  I  will  kcop  an  oxaet  account  ot  my  expenses.  Those,  I 
doiitit  not.  tlioy  will  dis^rhar^,  and  that  la  all  I  dtelre.*^ 
JuurnalHof  Congrt»»^  li7& 

*  At  tli>>  *nd  of  the  wur,  Wathia^nn  pTf>t#iit«d  ka  ac^otmt  of  b»tp 
pcuti-a,  ilrH«n  u|i  l>y  liia  own  hrnad.  A  bc-tinilc  «t  th)»  •rcoam  kM 
iH-eu  j-uMiclirJ  to  •  ImbiImum  ruiuoM,  by  Mr.  Fnaklia  Kaifbt,af  YtaJbF 
iiigtwn,  D.  C. 
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which  silenoe,  in  mj  ritnation,  might  imply,  I 
am  inflaenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your 
ftitore  interest,  no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect 
for  your  past  kindness,  but  am  supported  by  a 
foil  oonviotion  that  the  step  is  compatible  with 
both. 

The  acceptance  o^  and  continuance  hitherto, 
in  the  office  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice 
ealled  ine,  have  becoi  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  in- 
clination to  the  opinion  of  duty,  aud  to  a  defer- 
ence for  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I 
eonstantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much 
earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives 
which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  re- 
turn to  that  retirement  from  which  I  had  been 
reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclhui- 
tion  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address, 
to  declare  it  to  yon ;  but  mature  reflection  on 
the  then  perolexed  and  critical  posture  of  our 
■ifiur*  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous 
advice  of  persons  entitied  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

1  r^oioe  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders 
the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the 
eeatunent  of  duty  or  propriety,  and  am  per- 
iQided,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained 
for  my  services,  that  in  the  present  circumstan- 
eei  of  our  country,  you  will  not  ^sapprove  of 
mj  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertoolc 
the  arduous  trust  were  explained  on  the  proper 
oecasion.  In  the  discharge  of  thii*  trust  I  will 
obIj  Hiy,  that  I  have  with  good  intentions  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and  admiriis- 
tntion  of  the  government,  the  best  exertions 
of  which  a  very  fallible  Judgment  was  capable. 
Kotaaoonscious,  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority 
of  mj  qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
9j%  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
Ui  ibeiigtnened  the  motives  to  diflidence  of 
■Tidf ;  and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of 
TMn  admonishes  me  more  and  more  that  the 
■bde  of  retiremeq^  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
vfll  be  wdcome. .  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
■tees  have  givm  peculiar  value  to  my  scr- 
^  ttuj  were  temporary,  I  have  the  consola- 
te  to  believe,  that  while  choice  and  prudence 
^viteme  to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism 
famot  forbid  it 

h  lookiDg  forward  to  the  moment  which  is 
hMed^  terminate  the  career  of  my  public 
i%  V  iSMlings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend 
ftsifiip  admowledgment  of  that  debt  of  grati- 
Wt  whidi  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country  for 
fti  BUDy  h'onofi  il^^Ms  conferred  upon  me ; 
tt  more  for  the  steadfost  confidence  with 
vUek  it  haa  rapported  me ;  and  for  the  oppor- 
toaitfas  I  have  toenoe  ei^J^ed  of  manifesting 
Mj  imrloIaUe  attuhment^  by  services,  faithful 
aalMneverbiffi  fhoiu^  in  usefulness  unequal 
Id  i^aoiL'  <  u  benenta  have  resulted  to  our 
ooutiT  from  theae  aervloaa,  let  it  always  be 
iwaainuiiieil  to  yettr pgdae^  and  as  an  instruc- 
tive eaaqlB  In  owsmala^  that  onder  dream- 


stances  in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every 
direction,  were  liable  to  mislead,  amidst  ap- 
pearances sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  often  discouraging,  in  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequently  want  of  success  haa 
countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism,  the  con- 
stancy of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop 
of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by 
which  they  were  ottected.  Profoundly  pene* 
trated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceas- 
ing wishes  that  heaven  may  continue  to  yon 
the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence;  that 
your  union  and  brotiierly  affection  may  be  per- 
petual ;  that  the  tree  constitution,  which  is  the 
work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained; that  its  administration,  in  every  de- 
portment, may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and 
virtue ;  tlmt^  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people- 
of  these  States,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty, 
may  be  made  complete  by  so  careful  a  preser- 
vation and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing  aa 
will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommending 
it  to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and  adoption 
of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solioi- 
tudo  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  bnt 
with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger, 
natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present^  to  offer  to  your  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  f^ 
qucnt  review,  some  sentiments,  which  ore  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  mo  all-im- 
portant to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a 
])eople.  These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the 
more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the 
disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  biaa 
his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my 
sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  oo- 
ca*<i()n. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommenda- 
tion of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm 
the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes 
you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  la 
justly  so,  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of 
your  real  independence,  the  support  of  your 
tranq\iiUity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad,  of  your 
nafety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty 
which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy 
to  foresee,  that  from  different  causes  and  from 
different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your 
minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this  ia 
the  point  in  your  poltticxd  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  activelr 
(though  oflen  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed, 
it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly 
estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  nationiu 
union,  to  your  collective  and  individual  happl- 
neaa;  that  you  should  cherish  a  oordial,  £»• 
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Ititual,  and  iminovahle  attachnuMit  to  it;  no- 
custoiniu);  voursclvi's  to  think  anil  spvak  of  it 
an  of  t lie  pallafiiiiiii  of  your  jiolitioal  safoty  and 
jiro-^pority,  watcliinjr  fur  its  preservation  with 
jis'doiw  anxiety ;  diM'ounteiiancin;:  whatever 
may  sii).'^est  even  a  sus]tiei(>n  that  it  can  in  any 
event,  he  ahandoned  ;  and  indi^niantiy  frowning 
upon  the  tirM  dawning  of  evtry  attempt  to 
alienate  anv  portion  of  our  rountrv  from  the 
rest,  or  to  enfeehle  the  wiered  tie:*  which  now 
link  tojjfther  the  vuritms  \mrU. 

For  this  vou  have  everv  indueenieiit  of  svm- 
jjathy  and  interest.  C'itiz-ens,  hy  hirth  or 
eiioire,  of  a  common  country,  tiiat  country  has 
ii  ri^iit  to  (H;nccntrate  your  alleotiiins.  The 
name  of  Ameri<'an,  which  hi'h»nj:s  to  you  in 
your  national  capacity,  niu>t  always  exalt  the 
just  pride  of  patriotism  more  than  any  appeHa- 
tion  derived  from  h>cal  di«»criniinations.  With 
hiiifht  sliades  of  diltcreiice,  y<»u  have  the  same 
reh^ion,  manners,  hahits,  and  ]iolitical  princi- 
l»les.  You  have,  in  a  (ommi>n  cjiU!»e,  fought 
and  triumphed  to;r^>ther;  the  independence  and 
lihertv  vou  pt»'ise>s,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 

V  v  ft  ^  •' 

oil?*  ami  joint  etVorts,  of  eumuKm  dangers,  sutVer- 
in«rs,  and  success^-s. 

Hut  these  considerations,  however  powerfully 
thev  address  them>elves  to  vour  seusihilitv,  are 
jrreatly  outweijrhed  hy  tiiose  which  apply  more 
immc<liately  to  your  interest.  Here  every  jjor- 
tion  of  our  country  tlnds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  ^uardin^  und  j)rescrvinj,' 
the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  iiitorc«»urse 
with  the  South,  protected  hy  the  e»iual  la\v>  «)f  a 
coinmon  p»vernment,  finds,  in  the  productions 
of  the  latter,  jrreat  athlitional  resources  of  mari- 
time an<l  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  numufacturin^  industry.  The 
South,  in  the  same  interctmrse,  heiiefitinK  hy 
the  agency  of  the  Nt»rth,  sees  its  ajrriculture 
^row  and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning 
])artly  int(»  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  tluu 
Nortli,  it  linds  its  ]>articular  navigation  invij^r- 
orated;  and  while  it  c<»ntrihutes,  in  ditVerent 
ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the  jroneral  ma>s 
of  the  national  navijration,  it  looks  forward  to 
the  protection  of  a  nuiritime  stren;.^h,  to  whirh 
itself  is  unequally  adapted.  The  East,  in  like 
intercourse  with  the  West,  already  linds,  and 
in  the  projjressive  improvement  of  interior 
comnmnications,  hv  land  and  water,  will  more 
and  more  iind  a  valuahle  vent  for  the  commodi- 
ties which  it  hrinjrs  from  ahruad  or  manufac- 
tures at  home.  The  West  derives  from  the 
East  s\ipplies  requisite  to  its  jrrowth  and  cum- 
ft)rt,  and  what  is  i)erhaps  of  still  ^rreater  C(»nse- 
quence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  s^ecure  en- 
joyment of  indisi)ensahle  outlets  for  its  own 
productions  to  the  weight,  inlluence,  ami  the 
ftiture  maritime  strenjjrth  of  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  Union,  directed  hv  an  indissciluhle  commu- 

T  ar 

nitv  of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any  other  ten- 
ure,  by  which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential 
advantage,  whetlier  derived  from  its  own  sepa- 
rate strength,  or  from  on  apostate  oud  unnatural 


connection  with  any  foreign  power,  mast  be  in- 
trinsically precarious. 

While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country  thus 
feels  an  immediate  and  particular  interest  in 
union,  all  the  parts  combined  cannot  fail  to 
tind,  in  the  united  ma^^  of  means  and  effortsi, 
jrreater  strength,  greater  resource,  proportiooa- 
hly  greater  si'curity  fmm  external  danger,  a  less 
frequent  interruption  of  their  jieace  by  foreign 
nations;  and  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they 
must  derive  from  union  an  exemption  from 
tho>e    broils    and  wars   between    themselvea 
whi<*h  so  frequently  afllict  neighboring  coan- 
tries,   not  tied  together  by  the  Mime  govern- 
ment, which  their  own  rivalships  alone  woold 
he  sutlicient  to  pr(»duce,  but  which  opposite 
foreign   alliances,  atta<rhments,   and  intrigaetJi, 
would  stimulate  and   endjitter.     Hence,  like- 
wise, they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those 
overgrown  military  establishments,  whicli,  un- 
der any  form  lA'  government,  are  inauspicious 
to  lilieily,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly hostile  to  republican  liberty.    ]u  this 
sense  it  is  that  your  union  ought  to  be  con.Md- 
ered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that 
the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  lan- 
guaire  to  every  retlecting  and   virtuous  mind, 
and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  union  aj>  a 
primary  object  of  patriotic  desire.     Is  tht-re  a 
<loubt  whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  s]»here  ?     Let  experience  ««lve 
it.     To  listen  to  mere  speculation,  in  such  a 
case,   were  criminal.     We  are  authorized  to 
h<»pe  that  a  proi»er  orgaiuzation  of  the  whole, 
with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  goverumeuts  for 
the  resjiective  subtlivisions,  will  aDbrd  a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment.     'Tis  well  worth  a  fair 
and  full  exi)eriment.     With  such  powerful  aiid 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all  parts  of 
our  country,  while  exi>erience  shall  not  have 
demonstrated   its   impracticability,  there  will 
always  be  reason  to  distrust  tlie  patriotism  of 
tho.».e  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  lu 
weaken  its  bands. 

In  Ci)ntemplating  the  causes  which  may  di?* 
turli  our  union,  it  occurs,  as  a  matter  of  serious 
concern,  that  any  ground  should  have  been  fur- 
nished for  characterizing  parties  by  gei»graphi- 
cal  discriminations — Northern  and  Siiuthem, 
Atlantic  and  Western — whence  designing  men 
may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  id  a 
real  ditlerence  of  local  interests  and  vievs. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  infin- 
ence  within  ]>articular  districts,  is  to  misrepre- 
sent the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  nmch  ogainsit 
the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  which  spring 
fi-om  those  misrepresentations;    they  tend  to 
render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to 
be  hound  together  by  fraternal  affection.    The 
iidiabitants  of  our  western  country  have  lately 
had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head.    They  have 
seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  tlie  executive,  and 
in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the  Senate,  uf 
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lie  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  nniversal  sat- 
Action  of  that  event  throogfaoat  the  United 
itiies,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were 
h»  suspicions  propagated  among  tLcui,  of  a 
idlicy  in  the  general  government  and  in  tlio 
Atlantic  States,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
^rd  to  the  Mississippi ;  they  liavo  been  wit- 
[QMfii  to  the  formation  of  two  treaties — that 
rith  Great  Britain  and  that  with  Spain — which 
eeore  to  them  every  thing  they  could  desire, 
B  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  towards 
tonJBrmiiig  their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  bo 
bar  wisdom  to  rely,  for  the  preservation  of 
base  advantages,  on  the  union  by  whicli  they 
rere  procured  ?  Will  they  not  henceforth  be 
Ifltf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who 
ronld  sever  them  from  their  brethren,  and  con- 
wot  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and   permanency  of  your 

inion,  a  government  for  the  whole  is  indispen- 

able.     ISo  alliances,  however  strict,  between 

he  parts,  can  be  an  adequate  substitute ;  they 

out  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and 

aterruptions,    which   alliances,   in  all  times, 

lAve  experienced.    Sensible  of  this  momentous 

ruth,  yon  have  improved  upon  your  tirst  e8t>ay 

>y  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of  governuient 

Mtter  calculated  than  your  former  for  an  inti- 

nite  union,  and  for  tlie  efficacious  management 

if  your  common  concerns.     This  government, 

the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  unintluenced 

■nd  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation 

lod  mature  deliI>eration,  completely  free  in  its 

principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers, 

uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing 

within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  oniend- 

SMOt,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and 

your  support.    Respect  for  its  authority,  com- 

pGiDce  witli  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  meas- 

m,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 

■uims  of  true  liberty.    The  basis  of  our  |>o- 

ttieal  systems  is,  the  right  of  the  people  to 

■ike  and  to  alter  the  constitutions  of  govern- 

■•Dt    But  the  constitution,  which  at  any  time 

oiBtB,  until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authen- 

tie  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 

toiy  upon  alL     The  very  idea  of  the  power  and 

fta  right  of  the  people  to  establish  a  govern- 

■nt)  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual 

to  obey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
an  combinations  and  associations,  under  what- 
fvir  planaible  character,  with  the  real  design 
to  direct)  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the 
v^pdar  deliberation  and  action  of  the  consti- 
Med  aiitborities,  are  destructive  of  this  funda- 
HBtil  principle^  and  of  fatal  tendency.  They 
Mrre  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial 
al  eztnordiDary  force,  to  put  in  the  place 
tf  tiie  delegated  wiU  of  toe  nation,  the  will  of 
iftrty,  omn  a  imaU,  bat  artftil  and  enterpris- 
kg  adnori^  of  the  oommunity ;  and  according 
to  iho  altaraate  trininpha  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  pnblio  aoministra^n  the  mirror 
if  the  ffl-conoerted  and  inoongraoaa  projects  of 
holloii,  rather  than  the  organ  of  eonaiBtent  and 
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wholesome  olans,  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

Ilowover  combinations  or  associations  of  the 
above  description  may  now  and  then  answer 
popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of 
time  and  things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by 
which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled 
men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of 
government;  destroying  afterward  the  very 
engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  .unjust  do- 
minion. 

Toward  the  preservation  of  your  government 
and  the  permanency  of  your  present  happy 
state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  tliat  you  speedily 
discountenance  irregular  opposition  to  its  ae- 
knowledged  authority,  but  also  that  you  resist 
with  care  tlio  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretexts.  One 
methcKi  of  assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forma 
of  the  constitution,  alterations  whicli  will  im- 
pair the  energy  of  the  s^'stem,  and  thus  to 
undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown. 
Li  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as 
necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  govern- 
ments as  of  other  human  institutions ;  that  ex- 
perience is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test 
the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country ;  that  facility  in  changes,  upon  the 
credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  o]>inion,  exposes 
to  perpetual  change,  from  the  endless  variety 
of  hypothesis  and  opinion.  And  remember, 
esi>ocially,  that  fur  the  efiicient  management  of 
your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigor  as 
is  consistent  with  tlie  ]»erfect  security  of  liberty, 
is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in 
such  a  government,  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  acyusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It 
is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the 
government  is  too  feeble  to  witlistand  the  en- 
terprises of  faction;  to  confine  each  member 
of  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  tlie  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger 
of  parties  in  the  State,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  founding  of  tlicm  on  geographical  dis- 
crimination. Let  mo  now  take  a  more  compre- 
hensive view,  and  warn  you,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit 
of  party,  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from 
our  nature,  having  its  root  in  tlie  strongest  pas- 
sions of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  dif- 
ferent shapes,  in  all  governments,  more  or  less 
stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed.  But  in  those 
of  the  popular  form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over 
another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
natural  to  party  dissensions,  which,  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  has  perpetrated  the  moat 
horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful  deapoUam. 
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Rut  til  is  li'juls  nt  It-npth,  to  a  more  fonnal  and 
IKTinunout  «k»sjM>tiMii.  The  di>H.>rdors  and  miso- 
rie:!,  wliirli  result,  prradiially  incline  tlie  minds 
of  men  t(»  stvk  senirity  and  repose  in  the  ah- 
solute  |i<i\\-or  of  an  individual;  and  S(K>ner  or 
later,  the  cliief  of  some  prevuilinf?  fnrtii>n,  more 
ahle  or  nmre  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turn«  thi<  di>iN)sition  to  the  ]MirjH)sesof  his  own 
elevation  on  the  ruinn  of  puhlic  lil>erty. 

Witliont  looking  forwanl  to  an  extremity  of 
this  kind,  uvhich,  nevertheless,  oujrht  not  to  he 
entirely  out  of  ^i^ht,)  the  common  and  continual 
mis<*hiefs  t>f  the  spirit  of  party,  are  sutlicient  to 
imike  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  pei>ple, 
to  disc»)unij:e  and  restrain  it. 

It  MTVis  jdways  t(»  distract  the  jmhlic  coun- 
cils, and  enfeehle  the  j>uhlic  administration.  It 
agitates  i*u*  community  with  ill-founded  jeal- 
ousies and  false  alarms ;  kindles  the  animosity 
of  one  i»nrt  «;:ainst  another;  foments  occasion- 
ally, riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  do(»r 
to  foreign  inlluence  and  corruption,  which  finds 
a  facilitated  access  to  the  ^rovernment  itself, 
throujrh  the  channels  of  party  passion.  Thus 
the  jiolicy  and  the  will  of  <»ne  ciiuntry  are  suh- 
jected  tti  the  jK»licy  and  will  of  another. 

There  i-*  an  opini<in,  that  parties,  in  free 
countries,  are  useful  checks  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  and  serve  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  liherty.  This,  within  certain 
limits,  is  prohahly  true;  and,  in  poveniments 
of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indul^^ence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the  sjurit 
of  party.  Hut  in  tliose  of  pojmlar  character,  in 
governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not 
to  \Hi  enccuiraped.  From  their  natural  tenden- 
cy, it  i>  certain  there  will  always  Ik*  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  puriM)se.  And 
there  heing  ccmstant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort 
ought  to  he,  hy  force  of  i»ublic  opinion,  to  miti- 
gate and  assuage  it.  A  tire  not  to  be  quenched, 
it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  ilA 
bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of 
thinking,  in  a  free  country,  should  ins])ire  cau- 
tu>n  in  those  intrusted  with  its  administration, 
to  confine  themselves  within  their  respective 
constitutional  s[»here.s  avoiding,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.   The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends 
to  C(»nsoli<late  the  powers  of  all  the  departments 
in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  a  real  despotism.     A  just  esti- 
mate of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to 
abuse  it,  which    ])redominat<)  in   the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.      The   necessity  of    reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by 
dividing  and  distributing  it  into  different  de- 
positaries, and  constituting  each  the  guardian 
of  the  ]>ublic  weal  against  invasion  by  the  oth- 
er, has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient 
and  mo<lern :  some  of  them  in  our  country,  and 
Tinder  our  own  eyes.    To  preserve  them,  must 
be  as  necessary,  as  to  institute  them.    If^  in 


the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribntion  or 
in<K]ificatir»n  of  the  constitutional  powers,  be, 
in  any  particular,  wnmg,  let  it  be  corrected  by 
an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  constitu- 
tion doignates.  But  let  tlierc  be  no  change 
by  usurjmtion ;  for  though  this,  in  one  instance, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  cos- 
toiiiary  weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance,  in  i>crmanent  evil,  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

( )f  all  the  dispositions  and  habits,  which  lead 
to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are 
iudisjiensable  supports.  In  vain  would  thtt 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human 
happiness,  tliesc  firmest  props  of  the  destinies 
of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician, 
e<iually  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace 
all  their  connection  with  private  and  public  fe- 
licity. I^t  it  simply  tio  asked,  where  is  the 
security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if 
the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the 
oaths,  which  arc  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  justice?  And  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that  morality 
can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever 
may  bo  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined 
education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  rea- 
son and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  - 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exdosioa 
of  religious  principles. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality 
is  a  necessary  spring  of  pojmlar  government 
The  nde,  indeed,  extends  with  more  or  less  forte 
to  every  species  of  free  government.  Who,  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look  with  indiffe^ 
ence  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of 
the  fabric  ? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  im- 
]>ortance,  institutions  for  the  general  difi^ison 
of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure 
of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion, 
it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  en- 
lightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and 
security,  cherish  public  credit.     One  method 
of  preserving  it  is  to  nse  it  as  sparingly  as  poi- 
sible;  avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  culti- 
vating peace,  but  remembering  also  that  timoy 
disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger,  f^nently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursementa  to  mod 
it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of  dett, 
not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  e3q[>en8Ci,  M 
by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  peace  to  dia- 
chargo  the  debts  which  nnavoidable  wars  may 
have  occasioned,  not  nngeneronsly  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we  onraetvea 
ought  to  bear.    The  execntion  of  theae  maxima 
belongs  to  your  representatiyes,  but  it  is  necea- 
sary  that  public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To 
facilitate  to  them  the  performance  ot  their  dntj, 
it  is  essential  that  yon  ahoald  practically  bear 
in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment  of  debta 
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there  mnst  be  reyenne;  that  to  have  reyenne 
there  must  be  taxes ;  that  no  taxes  can  be  de- 
Tiaed  which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient 
and  unpleasant;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrass- 
ment^ inseparable  ftom  the  selection  of  the 
proper  oljects,  (which  is  always  the  choice  of 
mffienldes,)  ought  to  be  a  decisiye  motive  for  a 
candid  constmction  of  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence 
in  the  measures  for  obtaining  revenue  which  the 
public  exigencies  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Obaerve  good  faith  and  Justice  towards  all 
nations ;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all ; 
religion  and  morality  ei^join  this  conduct;  and 
can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin 
Uf  It  will  be  wortliy  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
md,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  ex- 
alted instice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt 
that,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits 
of  soch  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  tempo- 
rary advantages  that  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be,  that  Providence 
has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a 
nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at  least, 
b  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  en- 
nobles human  nature.  Alas  I  is  it  rendered  im- 
possible by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is 
more  essential  than  that  permanent,  inveterate 
antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  pas- 
nooate  attachments  for  others,  should  be  ex- 
cluded; and  that  in  place  of  them,  just  and 
amieable  feelings  towards  all  should  be  culti- 
TatedL  Hie  nation,  which  indulges  towards 
another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fond- 
utm,  ia  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to 
Ua  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against 
another,  disposes  each  more  readily  to  oficr  in- 
folt  and  ii\jury,  to  lay  hold  of  sliglit  causes  of 
umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable, 
when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
oeeur. 

Hence  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  enven- 
omed and  bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompt- 
ad  by  ill  wiU  and  resentment,  sometimes  impels 
to  war  the  government,  contrary  to  the  best 
calenlaitions  of  policy.  The  government  some- 
ttnaa  participates  in  the  national  propensity, 
nd  adopta  through  passion  what  reason  would 
nicek;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity 
«  ^nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility 
hwUgfftt^  by  pride,  ambition  and  other  sinister 
ad  pernidoiia  motives.  The  peace  often,  and 
wmoflnmn  periiapa,  the  liberty  of  nations,  has 
lam  the  ttodm. 

80^  Ukewiaa,  a  paasioDate  attachment  of  one 
Mtkn  for  another,  produces  a  variety  of  evils. 
fcamad^  for  the  nvorite  nation  facUitating 
Im  taonon  of  an  imaginary  common  interest 
hi  OHM  where  nd  real  common  interest  exists, 
aad  inforing  into  one  the  enmitiea  of  the  other, 
bcCn^  the  fonnsr  Into  a  partidpation  in  the- 


quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  ade- 
quate inducement  or  justification.  It  leads  also 
to  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to 
ii\]ure  the  nation  making  the  concessions;  by 
unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought  to  have 
been  retuned  ;*and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will, 
and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withhela ;  and 
it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citi- 
zens, (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite 
nation,}  facility  to  betray,  or  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  country,  without  odium, 
sometimes  even  with  popularity ;  gilding,  with 
the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation, 
a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or 
laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  fool- 
ish compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  in- 
fatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence,  in  innume- 
rable ways,  such  attachments  are  particularly 
alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  inde- 
pendent patriot.  How  many  opportunities  do 
they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions; 
to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction;  to  mislead 
public  opinion ;  to  influence  or  awe  the  public 
councils  I  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or 
weak  nation,  toward  a  great  and  powerful  one, 
dooms  the  former  to  be  &e  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influ- 
ence, (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citi- 
zens,) the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  he 
constantly  awake ;  since  history  and  experience 
prove,  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial ; 
else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influ- 
ence to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  Against 
it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation, 
and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate,  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side ;  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts 
of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  ]i&- 
bio  to  become  suspected  and  odious ;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  inter- 
ests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political 
connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  wo  nave  al- 
ready formed  engagements,  let  them  be  f\ilfllled 
with  perfect  good  faith.    Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which 
to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation* 
Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  contro- 
versies, the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  for- 
eign to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must 
be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  arti- 
ficial ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  col- 
lisions of  her  friendships  and  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites 
and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If 
we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  go^ 
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ornment,  the  period  is  not  far  off,  when  we  ma j 
defy  material  ii^jury  Arom  external  annoyance ; 
when  we  may  take  snch  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  wo  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected ;  when  bel- 
ligerent nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard 
the  giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose 
I>eace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a 
situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own,  to  stand  upon 
foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entan- 
gle our  peace  and  prosperity  in  tlie  toils  of 
European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor, 
or  caprice  ? 

'Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  perma- 
nent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty 
to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capa- 
ble of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  ap])licable  to 
public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is 
always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore, 
let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  gen- 
uine sense.  lUit^  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  would  be  unwise,  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by 
suitable  establishments,  in  a  respectable  defen- 
sive posture,  we  may  safely  tnist  to  temporary' 
alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  iniercourne  with  all 
nations,  are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity, 
and  interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy 
should  hold  on  equal  and  impartial  hand; 
neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors 
or  preferences;  consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things ;  diffusing  and  diversifying,  by  gentle 
means,  tlie  streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing 
nothing;  establishing,  with  powers  so  disposed, 
in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define 
the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the 
government  to  sujjport  them,  conventional  rules 
of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present  circum- 
stances and  mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but 
temporary,  and  liable  to  be,  from  time  to  time, 
abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circum- 
stances shall  dictate;  constantly  keeping  in 
view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another ;  that  it  must 
pay,  with  a  portion  of  its  independence,  for 
whatever  it  may  ac<;ept  under  that  character ; 
that,  by  such  acx^ptance,  it  may  plac«  itself  in 
the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for 
nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached 
with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  cal- 
culate upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation. 
It  is  an  illosion,  which  experience  must  cure, 
which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these 
counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate  fnend,  I 
dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and 
lasting  impression  I  could  wish ;  that  they  will 
control  the  osoal  current  of  the  passiona,  or. 


prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions !    But,  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself  thit 
they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit, 
some  occasional  good ;  that  they  may  now  and 
then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit; 
to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  in- 
trigues ;  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism ;  this  hope  will  be  a  full  re- 
compense for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare, 
by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

now  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  dn- 
ties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  principles  which 
have  been  delineated,  the  public  records  and 
otlier  evidences  of  my  conduct  must  witness  to 
you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself  the  assurance 
of  my  own  conscience  is,  tliat  I  have  at  least 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Ea- 
rope,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April,  1793, 
is  the  index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your 
ai)proving  voice,  and  by  that  of  your  represenl- 
ativos  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of 
that  measure  has  continually  governed  me,  un- 
influenced by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert 
me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  tho  aid 
of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  veil 
satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the  circT:m- 
stances  of  the  cose,  had  a  right  to  take,  and 
was  bound  in  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a  nea- 
tral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I  detemiined, 
OS  far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it 
with  moderation,  perseverance,  and  firmness. 

Tlie  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to 
hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  neccssar}-,  on  this 
occasion,  to  detail.  I  will  only  observe,  that, 
according  to  my  understanding  of  the  matter, 
that  right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  anj  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  ftd* 
mitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may 
be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more,  from  the 
obligation  which  justice  and  humanity  impose 
on  every  nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free 
to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of 
peac«  and  amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  obserring 
that  conduct  will  best  be  referred  to  your  own 
reflection  and  experience.  With  me,  a  predom- 
inant motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time 
to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  re- 
cent institutions,  and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strengfth  and  consis- 
tency which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 
speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  ad- 
ministration, I  am  unconBcioos  of  intentional 
error,  ,1  am,  nevertheless,  too  sensible  of  my 
defects,  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may 
have  committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they 
may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to 
avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that 
my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with 
iDdolgenoei  and  that  after  forty-five  years  of 
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mj  life  dedioated  to  its  feervioe,  with  an  upright 
Ml,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
eonngned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  most  soon  be 
to  the  mansions  of  rest 

Belying  on  its  kindness  in  this,  as  in  other 
fldngs,  and  actuated  by  that  ferrent  love  toward 
%  which  is  so  natnral  to  a  man  who  views  in  it 
the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors 

*  Atteoipto  lisT«  bMD  made  to  rob  WMhington  of  the  an- 
ttonltlp  cf  tills  addreas;  thoa  hx  without  anoeeaa.  No  bet- 
tar  proof  that  Waahlngton  waa  the  aathor  of  It  la  neceasar7, 
ttan  the  Ikcta  prodaoed  by  thoae  who  aaaert  to  the  contrary. 
The  eopy  from  which  the  addreaa  waa  first  pabUahed,  en- 
fbtly  In  Waahlngton*a  own  handwriting,  marked  with  cor- 
netiona  and  eraanrea,  Is  now  In  the  poaaeaslon  of  Mr.  Jamea 
Lmoz,  of  Naw  York,  by  whom  It  haa  been  xnrlnted,  com- 


fbr  several  generations,  I  anticipate,  with  pleas- 
ing expectfliions,  that  retreat  in  which  I  prom- 
ise myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet 
ei^ojrment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fel- 
low-citisens,  tne  benign  influence  of  good  laws 
under  a  free  government — ^the  ever  favorite  ob- 
ject of  my  heart)  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  careB,  labors,  and  dangers.* 

plete.  The  readera  can  eatlaQr  themaelTea  In  relation  to  this 
matter,  by  referring  to  Mr.  Lenoz^i  reprint;  in  the  appen- 
dlcea  to  which  are  reprodaced  the  atatement  of  Mr.  Clay- 
pooU;  the  report  of  Mr.  Bawle;  the  letter  of  Chief  Jnatioe 
Jay,  and  Mr.  Bp^ka*  P*P^-  A  reference  may  alao  be  made 
to  BoUlTan^a  Familiar  Lettera,  page  110,  and  to  the  interest- 
ing dlaeonrae  of  the  Hon.  Lather  Bradlah,  now  in  the  ar» 
chlTca  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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Or  Mr.  Bondinot^B  ancestors  hardly  any  thing  is  recorded.  His  grandfuther  wu  one  of  the 
nmneroos  Protestants  who  fled  from  France  to  America  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Ntntes. 
His  father  died  in  the  year  1770,  and  all  that  is  known  of  his  mother  is,  that  she  was  of  Webh 
descent  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  of  May,  1740.  After  reoeiying  a  dassical 
education,  snch  as  the  colonies  at  that  period  aflfbrded,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Richard  Stockton,*  an  eminent  lawyer  of  New  Jersey.  Soon  after  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  rose  to  distinction.  Early  in  life  he  married  the  eldest  sister 
of  his  law  preceptor,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter.  Mrs.  Bondinot  died  in  1808,  and  he 
was  a  second  time  married  to  a  lady  of  New  York,  who  survived  him. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  with  the  mother  country,  Mr.  Bondinot  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  colonies,  advocating  their  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  tyranny  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  ministry,  with  ability  and  the  highest  patriotism.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  bj 
the  Continental  Oongress,  Commissary-general  of  prisoners,  and  during  the  same  year  he  wu 
elected  a  delegate  to  that  body  from  the  State  of  Now  Jersey.  In  this  position  he  became  dis- 
tinguished, being  in  November,  1782,  chosen  President  of  Congress.  In  that  capacity,  subee- 
queutiy,  he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  secured  the  independence  of  th^  United  States. 
Soon  after  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Gonsti- 
tution  in  1789,  he  was  again  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the  lower  house  of  Cat/gresSf  where  he  re- 
mained, by  re-elections,  during  the  succeeding  six  years,  taking  an  important  part  in  the  delib- 

*  BiCHAmD  Btoorov  wm  born  at  Prlneeton,  New  Jenej,  on  the  Ut  of  October,  ITSOi  Hie  •aeeaton  emigimted  fron 
England  at  en  early  period  of  the  colony.  John  Stockton,  hie  &ther,  wm  a  fentleman  of  exteMlve  fbrtonei,  and  aU^ 
character,  a  great  beneflictor  to  the  College  of  New  Jeney,  and  for  many  yeart  a  Jndge  in  the  Court  at  ConunoB  Fleai,  ta 
the  county  of  Somerset  He  acquired  his  education  at  an  academy  in  Nottingham,  llaryland,  onder  tha  eharipB  of  the  Ber. 
Samuel  Flnley.  He  graduated  at  New  Jersey  College ;  read  law  with  Dayid  Ogden,  of  Newark ;  waa  admiCted  to  tht  bar 
in  August,  175i,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  pr(^salon.  His  practioe  gradnally  iacyaaed;  **as  an  ekqarat 
and  accomplished  adTocate,  he  had  no  competitor.**  In  1766  he  risited  England,  where  he  was  rceelTed  wtlh  mtaah.  atten- 
tion, and  often  consulted  upon  the  aflUrs  of  the  coloniesi  During  his  rislt  he  used  his  eflbrts  to  obtain  the  aaifkei  ef  Dr. 
Wltherqxwn,  fbr  the  college  of  his  native  State,  and  was  suooesafuL  Dr.  Wltherqwon  beeame  the  prealdeBt  at  that  tasll- 
tutlon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Finley.  Mr.  Stockton  remained  abroad  some  fifteen  months.  The  year  Mlowlnf  Us  retam  be 
was  made  a  member  of  Council,  and  in  1774  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  ct  the  Supreme  Coort  He  wm  a  oMOiber  ef  tbe 
Congress  ot  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  During  the  war  he  suflbred  the  greateat  rtlstmiiis  His 
residence  at  Princeton  wm  directly  in  the  route  of  the  British  army,  in  Ita  triumphant  march  through  New  Jefsey.  Els 
home  WM  soon  the  scene  of  desolation ;  his  eetate  wm  laid  waste,  his  property  pUlaged  jad  deatroyed.  Compelled  to  fly 
with  his  wife  and  children  to  a  place  of  sal^ty,  he  sought  reftage  in  the  houM  of  an  old  fHend,  in  the  countj  of  Mouneoth. 
But  the  place  of  his  retreat  wm  soon  discoTcred  by  a  party  of  reftagee  royalista,  who  dragged  him  from  his  bed  at  nl^t; 
iubjeeted  him  to  OTory  spedM  of  insult  and  indignity ;  eiqweed  him  to  all  the  MTOtity  of  a  moat  iaelenMnt  aeaeoft;  sad 
hurried  him  to  New  York,  where  he  wm  thrown  into  the  eonunon  jalL  His  treatment  here  wm  ao  aerere  m  to  oJl  Jbr 
the  Interposition  of  Congress;  and  after  his  rdeaM  his  health  wm  ao  broken  that  he  noTar  raeorerad.  ^Mied  on  the  ttth 
of  February,  1781,  In  the  flfty-flrst  year  of  his  age.  He  married  the  sister  of  EUm  Bondinot,  aad  lafll'two  aons  and  fcar 
daughters.  Mrs.  Stockton  wm  a  woman  of  highly-eultiTated  mind,  and  of  ezeellent  Utemiy  teata.  She  wm  the  anthor  of 
MTeral  poetical  prodnetlona,  many  at  which  oTlnM  no  ordinary  merit— JTew  Amy  JHMwieal  Orilittimt,  wL  % 
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erations  of  that  body.  On  leaving  that  station,  in  1796,  he  was  appointed,  by  President 
Washington,  Director  of  the  National  Mint,  as  the  saooessor  of  Dr.  Rittenhouse,*  in  which  offioo 
he  continued  nntil  1805,  performing  its  duties  with  snch  fidelity  and  ability  as  commanded  nni- 
Tersal  confidence.  KesigninghisoflSce,  he  retired  from  all  public  life,  and  settled  in  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  where  ^^  he  passed  his  time  in  literary  pursuits,  liberal  hospitality,  and  active  at- 
tention to  the  best  interests  of  his  country  and  of  the  church  of  Christ,  for  which  he  was  ever 
distinguished."  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  united  himself  in  full  communion  with  the 
Christian  church,  devoting  himself  to  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  public  and  private  charity,  and 
uniformly  continuing  a  zealous  and  exemplary  professor  of  religion  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  trustee  and  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  founding,  in  that  insti- 
tution, an  extensive  and  valuable  cabinet  of  natural  history,  besides  bequeathing  to  it  at  his 
death  a  large  sum  of  money  and  valuable  tracts  of  land. 

.  In  1812  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  on  the  organization 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816,  he  was  chosen  its  first  president.  In  accepting  that 
office  he  wrote :  ^*  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  accept  the  appointment  of  President  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  as  the  greatest  honor  that  could  have  been  conferred  on  me  this 
fide  of  the  grave."  A  short  time  after  he  presented  that  society  with  ten  thousand  dollars,  thus 
effectually  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  that  important  moral  agency,  whose  powerful  and 
oheering  influence  is  now  felt  in  all  the  corners  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Boudinot  evinced  a  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  particularly  in  reference  to 
ihd  aborigines  of  America.  In  1816  he  published  a  curious  work,  in  which  he  endeavored,  like 
Mr.  Adair,t  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  the  American  Indians  were  the  descendants  of  the 
Uwt  tribes  of  Israel ;  I  and  when  the  Cherokee  youths  were  brought  to  the  school  of  the  Foreign 
IGssions  in  1818,  one  of  them,  by  his  permission,  took  his  name.  He  continued  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Bible  Society  until  his  decease,  displaying  an  unremitting  interest  in  the  welfare 
ai  that  institution,  and  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  even  while  suffering  under  the  infirmi- 
tie0  of  a  very  advanced  age  and  acute  bodily  pain.  He  died  in  the  year  1821.  By  the  religion 
which  he  professed  he  was  supported  and  cheered  as  he  went  down  to  the  grave.  His  patience 
was  unexhausted ;  his  faith  was  strong  and  triumphant.  Exhorting  those  around  him  to  rest 
in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  ground  of  trust,  and  commending  his  daughter  and  only  child  to  the 
«are  of  his  friends,  he  expressed  his  desire  to  go  in  peace  to  the  bosom  of  his  Father  in  heaven ; 
md  his  last  prayer  was,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  I "  By  his  will.  Dr.  Boudinot,  after 
providing  suitablj[  for  his  only  daughter,  bequeathed  the  most  of  his  large  estate  to  those  objects 
which  had  been  dearest  to  him  through  life :  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  diffusion  of 
kiiowledge.§ 

*  DttTld  Sittenhonae,  the  oelebnted  mftthenutldan,  wm  born  at  Qermantown,  Pa.,  on  th«  8th  of  April,  1782,  lad  died 
d  Jane,  17M.  The  memotrt  of  his  life  were  published,  in  1818,  hj  his  nephew,  WiUiam  Barton,  and  contain  Tarions 
of  many  of  the  distinyoished  contemporaries  of  Dr.  Bittenhouse. 
t  Jamec  Adair  was  an  Indian  trader,  and  for  many  years  resided  among  the  soathem  tribes,  principally  the  Chiokaaawa 
A  Clierokeea.  He  published  a  IHtiary  of  the  Ameriean  Indians^  in  177&  In  that  work  he  labored  to  show,  from  cer* 
mpposed  resemblances  in  manners  and  customs,  the  descent  of  the  aborigines  of  America  from  the  Jews.  The  moat 
fdnaXde  part  of  his  woi^  is  in  his  vocabularies  of  Indian  dialects,  and  eyen  tliese  are  not  wholly  satis&ctory  to  the  ethno- 
lifleai  atodent 

%  The  tide  of  this  work  Is,  **A  Skw  in  Me  Weat;  or  a  humbU  atUmpt  to  dUoav4r  t\s  long  lod  Ten  Tribet  o/Ierael^ 
pnparatorp  to  their  return  to  Iheir  beloved  dtp  Jerusalem.'"  Dr.  Boudinot  also  published,  in  1790,  The  Age  o/Bevela^ 
t§tm;  or  the  Age<^  Bsaeon  an  Age  qf  InJldeUiy;  subsequently  an  oration  before  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which 
ll  iMhided  in  this  Tolmne ;  The  Second  Advent  of  the  Meeeiah ;  and  the  Life  of  William  Tennent 

I  In  the  preparatkA  of  th|^  sketch,  the  editor  has  relied  mainly  on  the  llMts  as  given  by  Mr.  HolmM,  in  his  InTalnable 
of  America,  and  the  brief  aketdi  of  Mr.  Boudinot's  life  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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ORATION  BEFORE  THE  CINCINNATL 


This  oration  was  delivered  bj  Mr.  Boudinot, 
at  Elizabetbtown,  New  Jersej,  agreeably  to  a 
resolotion  of  tbe  State  Society  of  Cincinnati,* 
on  the  Fonrth  of  July,  1798. 

Gehtlkmen,  Brethben,  and  Fellow-Citi- 
zsnb:  llaving  devoutly  paid  the  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  praisw  to  tliat  Almighty  Heing,  by 
whose  favor  and  mercy  this  day  is  peculiarly 
dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of  events 
which  fill  our  minds  with  joy  and  gladness,  it 
becomes  me,  in  obedience  to  the  resolutions  of 
our  Society,  to  aim  at  a  further  improvement 
of  this  festival,  by  leading  your  reflections  to 
the  contemplation  of  those  special  privileges 
which  attend  tlie  happy  and  important  situa- 
tion you  now  enjoy  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Is  there  any  necessity,  fellow-citizens,  to 
spend  your  time  in  attempting  to  convince  you 
of  the  policy  and  propriety  of  setting  apart  this 
anniversary,  for  the  purpose  of  remembering, 
with  gratitude,  the  unexampled  event  of  our 
politi^  salvation? 

The  cordial  testimony  yon  have  borne  to  this 
institution  for  seventeen  years  past,  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  an  attempt  of  this  kind ;  and, 
indeed,  if  this  had  been  the  first  instance  of  our 
commemorating  the  day,  the  practice  of  all  na- 
tions and  of  all  ages,  would  have  given  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  measure. 

The  history  of  the  world,  as  well  sacred  as 
profane,  heaps  witness  to  the  use  and  impor- 
tance of  setting  apart  a  day  as  a  memorial  of 
great  events,  whether  of  a  religious  or  political 
nature. 

No  sooner  had  the  great  Creator  of  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth  finished  his  almighty  work, 
and  pronounced  all  very  good,  but  he  set  apart 
(not  an  anniversary,  or  one  day  in  a  year,  but) 
one  day  in  seven,  for  the  commemoration  of  his 
inimitable  power  in  producing  all  things  out  of 
nothing. 

The  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
a  state  of  bondage  to  an  unreasonable  tyrant, 
was  perpetuated  by  the  eating  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  and  enjoining  it  to  their  posterity  as  an 
annual  festival  for  ever,  with  a  "  remember  this 
day,  in  which  ye  came  out  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage.'^ 

The  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
is  conmiemorated  by  keeping  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  not  only  as  a  certain  memorial  of  his 
first  coming  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  but  the 
positive  evidence  of  his  future  coming  in  glory. 

Let  us  then,  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens, 
unite  all  our  endeavors  this  day,  to  remember, 
with  reverential  gratitude  to  our  supreme  Bene- 
factor, all  the  wonderful  things  he  has  done  for 

•  Bee  note  at  pege  Ma 


US,  in  a  miraculous  deliverance  from  a  secoDd 
Egypt — another  house  of  bondage.  *'  And  tbon 
shalt  show  thy  son  on  this  day,  saying  this  dty 
is  kept  as  a  day  of  joy  and  gladinesa,  becaaae 
of  the  great  things  the  Lord  has  done  for  lu, 
when  we  were  delivered  from  the  threatening 
power  of  an  invading  foe.  And  it  shall  be  i 
sign  unto  thee,  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  me- 
morial between  thine  eyes,  that  the  law  of  tiie 
Lord  nmy  be  in  thy  mouth,  for  with  a  strong 
hand  hast  thou  been  delivered  from  thine  ene- 
mies: Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  this  ordinance 
in  its  se&<«on,  from  year  to  year,  for  ever." 

When  great  events  are  to  be  produced  in  this 
our  world,  great  exertions  generally  become 
necessary ;  men  are  therefore  usually  nused  up, 
with  talents  and  powers  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  purposes  intended  by  Providence,  who  of- 
ten by  their  disinterested  services  and  extreme 
sufferings,  become  the  wonder  as  well  as  tbe 
examples  of  their  generation. 

The  obligations  of  mankind  to  these  worthy 
characters,  increase  in  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  blessings  purchased  by  their  labon. 

It  is  not  then  an  unreasonable  ezpectatioii 
which,  I  well  know,  generally  prevails,  that 
this  day  should  be  usually  devoted  to  the  per- 
petuating and  respectfully  remembering  tbe 
dignified  characters  of  those  great  men,  with 
whom  it  has  been  our  honor  to  claim  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  fellow -citizens, — ^men  who 
have  purchased  our  present  Joyful  circumstan- 
ces at  the  invaluable  price  of  their  blood. 

But  you  must  also  acknowledge  with  me, 
that  this  subject  has  been  so  fully  considered, 
and  so  ably  handled  by  those  eloquent  and  en- 
lightened men  who  have  gone  before  me  in  this 
honorable  path,  that  had  their  superior  abilities 
fallen  to  my  lot,  I  could  do  but  little  more  than 
repeat  the  substance  of  their  observations  and 
vary  their  langqage. 

Forgive  me,  ye  spirits  of  my  worthy,  depart- 
ed fellow-citizens  I  Patriots  ofLthe  first  magni- 
tude, whose  integrity  no  subtle  arts  of  bribery 
and  corruption  could  successfully  assail;  and 
whose  fortitude  and  perseverance  no  difiScnltisB 
or  dangers  could  intimidate  1  Whose  labors 
and  sufferings  in  the  common  cause  of  our 
country — ^whose  exploits  in  the  field  and  wis- 
dom in  the  cabinet,  I  have  often  been  witne« 
to,  during  a  cruel  and  distressing  w^ar  I    Forgive, 

0  Warren,  Montgomery  1  and  all  the  nametess 
heroes  of  your  illustrious  group !    Forgive,  thai 

1  omit  on  the  present  'occasion,  to  follow  the 
steps  of  those  compatriots  who  have  preceded 
me,  but  had  rather  spend  this  sacred  hour  in 
contemplating  those  great  purposes  which  ani- 
mated your  souls  in.  Uie  severe  conflict,  and  for 
which  you  fought  and  bled  I 

Were  you  present  to  direct  this  day*s  medi- 
tations, would  you  not  point  to  your  scarred 
limbs  and  bleeding  breastSi  and  loudly  call  npoa 
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II  to  reward  yonr  toils  and  sufferingg,  by  forci- 
Hj  incoloatiDg  and  improviiig  those  patriotic 
xrinciples  and  practices  which  led  yon  to  those 
loble  achievements  that  secnred  the  blessings 
^•nowei^oyf 

Tee,  ye  martyrs  to  liberty  1  ye  band  of  he- 
noisl  ye  once  worthy  compatriots  and  fellow- 
sifciiensl  We  will  obey  yonr  friendly  sngges- 
AoD,  and  greatly  prize  that  freedom  and  inde- 
pMideiioe,  purchased  by  yonr  nnited  exertions, 
m  the  most  invaluable  gem  of  our  earthly 
Brown  1 

The  late  revolution,  my  respected  audience, 
tai  which  we  this  day  rejoice,  is  big  with  events 
ftat  are  dmly  unfolding  themselves  and  pressing 
In  thick  succession,  to  the  astonishment  of  a 
vondering  world  I 

It  has  l^n  marked  with  the  certain  charac- 
teristic of  a  divine  over-ruling  band,  in  that  it 
WW  brought  about  and  perfected  against  all 
hnman  reasoning,  and  apparently  against  all 
hnman  hope ;  and  that  in  the  very  moment  of 
tfaae  when  all  Europe  seemed  ready  to  be 
phmged  into  commotion  and  distress. 

IHvine  Providence,  throughout  the  govem- 
meiit  of  this  world,  appears  to  have  impressed 
many  great  events  with  the  undoubted  evidence 
of  hifl  own  almighty  arm.  He  putteth  down 
kfiigdoma  and  he  setteth  up  whom  he  pleaseth, 
ma  it  has  been  literally  verified  in  us,  that, 
''■o  king  prevaileth  by  the  power  of  his  own 
rfmigth/' 

The  first  great  principle  established  and  se- 
oored  by  our  revolution,  and  which  since  seems 
to  be  pervading  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
Hid  which  should  be  most  zealously  and  care- 
fidly  improved  and  gloried  in  by  us,  is  the  ra- 
ttonal  equality  and  rights  of  men,  as  men  and 

I  do  not  mean  to  hold  up  the  absurd  idea 
flbarged  upon  us,  by  the  enemies  of  this  valna- 
bio  principle,  and  which  contains  in  it,  inevita- 
Uo  destmction  to  every  government.  "  that  all 
■on  are  equal  as  to  acouired  or  adventitious 
ill^ta.''  Men  must  and  ao  continually  differ  in 
liioir  genius,  knowledge,  industry,  integrity  and 
lOtiTi^. 

Their  natural  and  moral  characters — their 
ffatoes  and  vices— their  abilities,  natural  and  ac- 
■rired— together  with  &vorable  opportunities 
nr  oxertion,  will  always  9iake  men  different 
mmung  themselves,  and  of  course  create  a  pre- 
■■inency  and  superiority  one  over  another. 
Bifc  the  equally  and  rights  of  men  here  con- 
lanplated  are  natoral,  essential,  and  unalienable, 
■ok  ao  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
Ihose  ohoold  be  the  firm  foundation  of  every 
Ipod  government,  as  they  will  apply  to  all  na- 
HoBo,  at  oU  times,  and  may  properly  be  called 
a  «^erttl  law.  It  is  apparent  that  every  man 
li  bom  with  the  some  ri^t  to  improve  the  tal- 
■toommitted  to  him,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
tf  ooeiely,  and  to  be  leopeoted  accordingly. 

Wo  ve  oU  the  workmanship  of  the  same  di- 
Hm  hand.  With  our  Oreotor,  abstractly  con- 
rflaned,  tlmo  ore  aelthor  kings  nor  •ubjects,— 


masters  nor  servants,  otherwise  than  stewards 
of  his  appointment,  to  serve  each  other  accord- 
ing to  our  different  opportunities  and  abilities, 
and  of  course  accountable  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  perform  our  duty, — ^he  is  no  respecter 
of  nersons, — ^he  beholds  sll  with  an  equal  eye, 
and  althouffh  **  order  is  heaven^s  first  law,"  and 
he  has  maae  it  essential  to  every  good  govern- 
ment, and  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  every 
community,  that  there  should  be  distinctions 
among  members  of  the  same  society,  yet  this 
difference  is  originally  designed  for  the  service, 
benefit,  and  best  good  of  the  whole,  and  not  for 
tLoir  oppression  or  destruction.* 

It  is  our  duty  then,  as  a  people,  acting  on 
principles  of  universal  application,  to  convince 
mankind  of  the  truth  and  practicability  of 
them,  by  carrying  them  into  actual  exercise  for 
the  happiness  of  our  fellow-men,  without  suffer- 
ing to  be  perverted  to  oppression  or  licentious- 
ness.   • 

The  eyes  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  fast 
opening,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  not- 
withstanding it  is  8000  years  since  the  promul- 
gation of  that  invaluable  precept,  **  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  are  but  just  be- 
ginning to  discover  their  brotherhood  to  eadi 
other,  and  that  all  men,  however  different  with 
regard  to  nation  or  color,  have  an  essential  in- 
terest in  each  other^s  welfare. 

Let  it  then  be  our  peculiar,  constant  care 
and  vigilant  attention,  to  inculcate  this  sacred 
principle,  and  to  hand  it  down  to  posterity,  im- 
provea  by  every  generous  and  liberal  practice, 
that  while  we  are  rejoicing  in  our  own  political 
and  religious  privileges,  we  may  with  pleasure 
contemplate  the  happy  period,  when  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  shall  join  in  the  triumph  of 
tliis  day,  and  one  universal  anthem  of  praise 
shall  arise  to  the  universal  Creator  in  return 
for  the  general  joy. 

Another  essential  ingredient  in  the  happiness 
we  enjoy  as  a  nation,  and  which  arises  from  the 
principles  of  the  revolution,  is  the  right  that 
every  people  have  to  govern  themselves  in  such 
manner  as  they  judge  best  calculated  for  the 
common  benefit. 

It  is  a  principle  interwoven  with  our  consti- 
tution, and  not  one  of  the  least  blessings  pur- 
chased by  that  glorious  struggle,  to  the  com- 
memoration of  which  this  day  is  specially  de- 
voted, that  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  be 
governed  by  laws  of  his  own  making,  either  in 
person  or  by  his  representative ;  and  that  no 
authority  ought  justly  to  be  exercised  over 
him,  that  is  not  derived  from  the  people,  of 
whom  he  is  one. 

*  LaeUatiiu,  lib.  ft,  oap.  15,  foL  899,  vpeAlng  of  the  nnlTcr- 
aal  equality  of  mankind,  tayi:  "^oitatem  dioo— «e  earn 
ceteris  ooBqa«ndi,  qoam  Cicero  aMqaabilitatem  yocat— Deni 
enim,  qni  homines  generst  4(  inspint,  omnes  ssoqnos,  id  est 
peres  esse  Toloit:  Esmdem  oonditionem  riyendi  omnibus 
posnit,  onmes  sd  stplentism  genolt:  omnibus  immortsU- 
tstem  spopondlt  Veao  ^nd  earn  serms  est,  Bsmo 
dominos." 
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Til  18,  fellow-citizens,  is  a  most  important, 
practical  principle,  tiret  carried  into  complete 
execution  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  tremble  for  the  event,  while  I  glory  in  the 
subject 

lo  you,  ye  citizens  of  America  I  do  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  look  with  eager  attention 
for  the  success  of  a  measure  on  wliich  their 
happiness  and  prosperity  so  manifestly  depend. 

To  use  the  words  of  a  famous  foreigner,  ^*  You 
are  become  the  hope  of  human  nature,  and 
ought  to  become  its  great  example.  The  asy- 
lum o{>ened  in  your  land  for  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations  must  console  the  earth.^' 

On  your  virtue,  ]>atriotism,  integrity,  and 
submission  to  the  laws  of  your  own  making, 
and  the  government  of  your  own  choice,  do  the 
hopes  of  men  rest  with  prayers  and  supi)lica- 
tions  for  a  happy  issue. 

Be  not,  tlierefore,  careless,  indolent,  or  inat- 
tentive, in  the  exercise  of  any  right  of«citizeii- 
•hip.  Ix't  no  duty,  however  small,  or  seem- 
ingly of  little  importance,  be  neglected  by  you. 

Ever  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  parts  that  tonn 
the  whole,  and  fractions  constitute  the  unit. 
Good  government  generally  begins  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  if  the  moral  character  of  a  people  once 
degenerates,  their  political  character  must  soon 
follow. 

A  friendly  consideration  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, who  by  our  free  choice  become  the  public 
servant  and  manage  the  affairs  of  our  common 
country,  is  but  a  reasonable  return  for  their 
diligence  and  care  in  our  service. 

Tlie  most  enlightened  and  zealous  of  our  pub- 
lic servants,  can  do  little  without  the  exertions 
of  private  citizens  to  perfect  what  they  do  but 
form  as  it  were  in  embryo.  The  higiiest  offi- 
cers of  our  government  are  but  the  first  servants 
of  the  people  and  always  in  their  power :  they 
have,  therefore,  a  just  claim  to  a  fair  and  can- 
did experiment  of  the  plans  they  form  and  the 
laws  they  enact  for  the  public  weal.  Too  much 
should  not  be  expected  Irom  them ;  they  are  but 
men  and  of  like  passions  and  of  like  infirmities 
with  ourselves ;  tliey  are  liable  to  err,  though 
exercising  the  ]>urest  motives  and  best  abilities 
required  for  the  purpose. 

Times  and  circumstances  may  change,  and 
accidents  intervene  to  disappoint  the  wisest 
measures.  Mistaken  and  wicked  men  (who 
cannot  live  but  in  troubled  waters)  are  often 
laboring  with  indefatigable  zeal,  wliich  some- 
times prove  but  too  successful,  to  sour  our  minds 
and  derange  tlie  best  formed  systems.  Plausi- 
ble pretensions  and  cx>nsorious  insinuations,  are 
always  at  hand  to  transfer  the  deadly  poison  of 
jealousy,  by  which  the  best  citizens  may  for  a 
time  bo  deceived. 

These  considerations  sliould  lead  to  an  atten- 
tive solicitude  to  keep  the  pure,  unadulterated 
principles  of  our  constitution,  always  in  view ; 
to  bo  religiously  careful  in  our  choice  of  public 
officers ;  and  as  they  are  again  in  our  power  at 
Tery  short  periods,  lend  not  too  easily  a  patient 
ear  to  every  invidious  inbinuation  or  improba- 


ble story,  but  prudently  mark  the  effects  of  their 
public  measures,  and  Judge  of  the  tree  by  its 
fruits. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  a  constant  and 
lively  attention  to  the  conduct  of  our  rulers. 
A  prudent  suspicion  of  jpublic  measures  is  a 
great  security  to  a  republican  goyemment ;  bat 
a  line  should  be  drawn  between  a  careful  and 
critical  examination  into  the  principles  and  ef- 
fectj}  of  regular  systems  after  a  fair  and  candid 
trial,  and  a  captious,  discontented  and  oenao- 
rious  temper,  which  leads  to  find  fault  with 
every  ])roposition  in  which  we  have  not  an  im- 
mediate hand;  and  ruse  obstacles  to  rational 
])lans  of  government,  without  waiting  a  &ir 
experiment.  It  is  generally  oharacteristie  of 
this  disposition,  to  find  fault  without  proposing 
a  better  plan  for  consideration. 

We  should  not  forget  that  our  country  is 
large,  and  our  fellow-citizens  of  different  man- 
ners, interests,  and  habits.  That  our  laws  to 
be  rights  must  be  equal  and  general;  of  goutm 
the  differing  interests  must  be  combined,  and 
brotherly  c^mciliation  and  forbearance  contin- 
ually exercised,  if  we  will  judge  with  proprietT 
of  those  measures  that  respect  a  nation  at  large. 

While  we  thus  eiyoy  as  a  community,  &e 
blessings  of  the  social  compact  in  its  purity, 
and  are  all  endeavoring  to  secure  the  inyalna- 
ble  privileges,  purchas^  by  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands of  our  brethren  who  fell  in  the  dreadful 
conflict ;  let  us  also  l>e  careful  to  encourage  and 
])romote  a  liberality  and  benevolence  of  mind 
towards  those  whom  they  have  left  behind,  and 
whose  unhappy  fate  it  has  been  to  bear  a  heav- 
ier proportion  of  the  expensive  purchase,  in  the 
loss  of  husbands,  parents  or  children,  perhaps 
their  only  support  and  hope  in  life. 

Mankind,  considered  as  brethren,  should  be 
dear  to  each  other ;  but,  fellow-citizens,  who 
have  together  braved  the  common  danger— 
who  have  fought  side  by  side, — who  have  min- 
gled their  blood  together,  as  it  were  in  one  rich 
stream, — who  have  labored  and  toUed  with 
united  efforts  to  accomplish  the  same  glorioiu 
end,  must  surely  be  more  than  brethren — ^it  ii 
a  union  cemented  by  blood. 

I  can  no  longer  deny  myself  the  felicity,  my 
beloved  friends  and  feUow-citizens,  members  of 
a  Society  founded  on  these  humane  and  benev- 
olent principles,  of  addressing  myself  more  par^ 
ticularly  to  you,  on  a  day,  which  in  so  peculiar 
a  manner  shines  with  increasing  lustre  on  you, 
refreshing  and  brightening  your  hard-earned 
laurels,  by  renewing  the  honorable  reward  of 
your  laborious  services  in  the  gratitude  of  your 
rejoicing  fellow-citizens. 

Methinks  I  behold  you  on  the  victorious 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  bowed  down  with  the 
fatigues  of  an  active  campaign,  and  the  sufier- 
ings  of  an  inclement  winter,  receiving  the  wel- 
come news  of  approaching  peace,  and  your 
country's  political  salvation,  with  all  that  Joy 
of  heart  and  serenity  of  mind,  that  become  dtv- 
zens  who  flew  to  their  arma,  merely  at  their 
country's  oall,  in  a  time  of  oomnum  danger. 
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The  war-worn  soldiers,  reduced  to  the  ca-  their  sufferings  and  perseveranoe,  now  ronses 

lamitiefi  of  a  seven  years*  arduous  service,  now  the  patriotic  lire.    They  again  rejoice  in  the 

solemnly  pause  and  reflect  on  the  peculiarity  event ;  they  unite  in  a  firm,  indissoluble  bond, 

of  their  critical  situation.    The  ravages  of  war  **  gratefully  to  commemorate  the  event,  which 

had  been  extended  through  a  country  dearer  to  gave  independence  to  America, — to  inculcate 

them  than  life,  and  thereby  prevented  that  to  latest  ages  the  duty  of  laying  down  in  peace, 

ample  provision  in  service  or  reasonable  re-  arras  assumed  for  public  defence  in  war, — to 

eompense  on  their  retnm  to  private  life,  that  continue  their  mutual  friendship,  which  com- 

Smdenoe  required   and  gratitude  powerfully  menced  under  the  pressure  of  common  dangers, 

ictated.  and  to  effectuate  every  act  of  beneficence,  dio- 

They  thought  that  the  distresses  of  the  army  tated  by  a  spirit  of  brotherly  kiudness  to  any 

had  before  been  brought  to  a  point     **  That  of  their  number  and  their  families,  who  might 

they  had  borne  all  that  men  could  bear ;  their  unfortunately  be  under  the  necessity  of  receiv- 

property  expended — ^their  private  resources  at  in^  them ; "  and  by  this  unanimous  act  establish 

an  end---their  friends  wearied  out  and  disgusted  this  sacred  truth,  **that  tlie  glory  of  soldiers 

with  incessant  applications."   But  another  trial,  cannot  be  well  completed  without  acting  well 

severer  than  all,  still  awaits  them ;  they  are  now  the  part  of  citizens.'' 

to  be  disbanded  and  a  separation  to  take  place  This,  gentlemen,  is  your  origin  as  a  Society — 

more  distressing  than  every  former  scene  1   Till  the  source  from  whence  you  sprang,  and  this 

now  the  severe  conflict  was  unseen  or  unat-  day  we  are  carrying  on  the  work  first  begun  in 

tended  to.    Poverty  and  the  gratitude  of  their  these  social  principles.* 

country  are  their  only  reward.  With  a  heart  filled  with  unfeigned  gratitude 

Troa,  they  are  to  return  to  their  friends  and  to  the  author  of  all  our  mercies,  and  overflow- 

lellow-citizens  with  blessings  on  their  heads,  ing  with  the  most  affectionate  friendship  toward 

The  general  liberty  and  independence  are  now  you,  suffer  me  to  congratulate  you  on  this  sev- 

Mcored, — but  yet  want  and  dire  distress  stare  enteenth  anniversary  of  our  happy  indepen- 

many  in  the  face.    They  are  to  return  to  wives  deuce.    Long,  long,  even  to  the  remotest  ages, 

and  children,  long  used  to  dependence  on  the  may  the  citizens  of  this  rising  empire  eiyoy  the 

cold  hand  of  charity,  in  hopes  of  a  sure  support  triumph  of  this  day ;  may  they  never  forget  the 

from  the  success  of  the  common  cause,  when  invaluable  price  which  it  costs,  as  well  as  the 

their  husband,  father  or  child  returned  glorious  great  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and 

from  the  field  of  conquest.    Alas  1  these  flat-  may  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  first  principles 

taring  hopes  now  are  no  more.  of  our  constitution  on  this  anniversary,  be  a 

Their  country's  exhausted  treasury  cannot  constant  source  of  security  and  pennanence  to 

yidd  them  even  the  hard-earned  pittance  of  a  the  rising  fabric  I    May  the  rights  of  man  and 

•oldier'a  pay.    Being  urged  on  one  hand  by  the  the  purity  of  a  free,  energetic,  and  independent 

snbtle  poison  of  infianmiatory,  violent  and  art-  government  be  continually  cherished  and  pro- 

fol  addresses,  under  the  specious  mask  of  pre-  moted  by  every  son  of  Cincinnatus  I    May  the 

tended  friendship,  (the  last  expiring  effort  of  a  remembrance  of  those  worthy  heroes,  once  our 

conquered  foe,) — warned  on  the  other  hand  by    . 

the  experience,  wisdom,  and  rational  conduct  •  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  eetoblished  in  1788. 

of  their  beloved  commander,  tlieir  father  and  On  the  tenth  of  Msy  of  that  jev,  offloen  from  the  eevenl 

lODff-tried  friend, — ^they  solemnly  deliberate.  regimenta  of  the  reipectlTe  lines  of  the  American  army,  met 

Some  guardian   angisl,    perhaps   the    happy  at  the  cantonment  on  Hudson  liver,  where  proposals  were 

gealns  of  America,  ever  attendant  on  the  object  read  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  estab- 

of  her  care,  raises  the  drooping  head,  wipes  the  li»hnient    On  the  thirteenth  instant  a  plan  was  submitted, 

indignant,  Ming  tear  from  the  hardy  soldier's  »"<*  adopted,  the  principles  of  which  were : 
eye,  and  suggests  the  happy  expedient  I  "^  incessant  attentton  to  preserve  invioute  those  ox- 
Brotherly   affection   produces    brotherly  re-  ■^'*^  ^«^^  "^  liberUes  of  human  nature,  for  which  they 

Ik^-the  victorious  bands  unite  together— they  ^j;  ''^f *».*  "^  ^»*^  "|^  ^'^^"*  ^^^»«^. "»•  "«^  "^^  ^» 

dMpiae  the  infamona  ide*-they  refuse  to  listen  "t*^/*^  ^  °« *»  •  '^T  f^     ♦         ^      .  ,,  ^  k 

totha  airen'a  SOng-they  form  the  social  tie-  J^^  «i»«^terable  determ^naUon  to  promote  and  cherish^ 

!v  ^^    "    .      /r^»          .^.       X  *'"'' ™*~  IiT^  between  the  respective  SUtes,  that  union   and   national 

they  cut  in  tiie  remaining  fragment  of  their  ^^^^^  ^  necessa^to  their  hTppiness,  and  the  future  dig. 

•eanly  pay,  Mid  mstead  of  seizing  their  arms  and  ^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^can  empire. 

^^WnMAjng  their  nghta  by  n^nace  and  violence,  ^to  render  permanent  the  cordial  affecUon  subsisting 

they  refiue  "to  lessen  the  dignity  or  SuUy  the  ^„ng  the  offlcers.    This  spirit  win  dlcUte  brotherly  klnd- 

l^ry  they  had  hitherto  maintained.     They  de-  ness  in  all  thlnga,  and  parUcularly  extend  to  the  most  sub- 

tarmioed  to  give  one  more  proof  of  unexampled  stontlal  acts  of  benefloenoe,  according  to  the  ability  of  th» 

patrioftiam  and  patient  virtue,  rising  superior  to  society,  towards  those  officers  and  their  ihmllles  who  unJbr- 

tiwprttMare  of  their   complicated   sufferings,  tunately  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  recelvlnglt'^* 

and  tliereby  afibrd  an  occasion  to  posterity  to  The  Oeneral  Society  of  Cincinnati,  ""for  the  sake  of  tf- 

l|y,  had  that  dky  been  wanting,  the  world  had  quent  communications,*"  was  divided  into  state  sodetlea,  and 

not  aaeil  the  lart  stage  of  political  perfection,  these  again  into  districts,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 

tD  whieh  hnmaa  nature  is  capable  of  attain-  sodeUea.  Some  of  these  societieBstui(i857)  exist. 
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•  Sm  Um  prMMdfan  9t  Ike  K«w  T«k  Sari^f  ef  the 

glorious  eertainlj  of  peace,  purchased  by   pousm  la  imi. 
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beloved  companions,  whose  lives  thej  did  not 
hold  dear,  when  required  for  their  country^s 
lafetj,  animate  us  to  preserve  inviolate,  what 
they  purchased  at  so  high  a  rate  I  May  we,  by 
the  uniform  conduct  of  good  citizens  and  gen- 
erous, faithful  friends,  show  ourselves  worthy 
of  such  valuable  connections  I 

Long,  long  may  you  live  to  ei\joy  the  reward 
of  your  labors,  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
this  honorable  anniversary;  and  after  a  long 
life  of  services  to  your  country,  usefulness  to 
your  Society,  and  happiness  to  yourselves,  may 
you  leave  your  generation  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  peace  and  a  sound  constitution,  justified  by 
experience,  for  the  example  of  wliich,  nations 
yet  unborn,  shall  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed ! 

And  now,  my  respected  audience,  we  appeal 
to  your  candor  and  generosity;  you  have  heard 
our  origin — you  have  known  our  conduct — 
our  Society  is  designed  for  the  happiness  and 
benefit  of  mankind-— we  have  no  secrets — we 
claim  no  separate  privileges — we  ask  no  inde- 
pendent immunities — ^we  are  embarked  in  one 
oommon  cause  with  you — we  glory  in  one  per- 
fect political  equality, — all  wo  wish  for,  is  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  ancient  friendships— of  the 
mutual  remembrance  of  past  labors  and  Buffer- 
ings— the  liberal  exercise  of  that  celestial  prin- 
eiple,  charity,  and  one  common  interest  with 
you  in  the  security  of  our  liberty,  property, 
and  independence. 

We  profess  to  be  a  band  of  brethren,  united 
to  our  fellow-citizens  by  every  tie  of  interest, 
ffr&titude,  and  love.  I^t  us  then  go  hand  in 
hand  with  you,  in  looking  forward  to  the  happy 
state  of  our  country,  during  a  long  succession 
of  ages  yet  to  come. 

We  are  encouraged  in  this  animating  hope 
by  the  numerous  advantages  arising  to  us,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  from  the  happy  revolution  we 
commemorate  this  day;  they  are  conspicuous 
in  every  quarter  to  which  the  view  can  be  di- 
rected. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  strong  hope 
of  every  community,  the  rising  generation,  the 
world  has  yet  enjoyed  nothing  equal  to  their 
advantages  and  future  prospects. 

The  road  to  honors,  riches,  usefulness,  and 
fame,  in  this  happy  country,  is  open  equally  to 
all.  The  equality  of  citizens  in  its  true  sense 
must  raise  the  most  lively  hopes,  prompt  the 
noblest  exertions,  and  secure  a  certainty  of  suc- 
cess to  aU,  who  shall  excel  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  without  respect  of  persons. 

The  meanest  citizen  of  America  educates  his 
beloved  child  with  a  well  founded  hope,  that  if 
he  should  become  equal  to  the  task,  he  may  ra- 
tionally aspire  to  the  command  of  our  armies, 
a  place  in  the  cabinet,  or  even  to  the  filling  of 
the  presidential  chair;  ho  stands  on  equal  ground 
in  regard  to  the  first  honors  of  the  State,  with 
the  richest  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  child  of  the  poorest  laborer,  by  ei\joying 
the  means  of  education  (afforded  in  almost  every 
comer  of  this  happy  land)  is  trained  up  for,  and 
is  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  a  share  in  the 


legislation  of  the  Union  or  of  a  particular  State, 
with  as  much  confidence  aa  the  noblest  subject 
of  an  established  monarchy. 

This  is  a  peculiar  happiness  of  onr  hi^y  fih 
vored  republic  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
proceeding  from  the  suocesiful  revolutioii  in 
which  we  this  day  r^oice. 

Suffer  me,  ye  fair  daughters  of  New  JerKyl 
to  call  on  yon  also  in  a  special  manner,  to  add 
your  invigorating  smiles  to  the  mirth  and  fes- 
tivity of  this  day.  Our  happiness  can  be  but  half 
complete,  if  you  refbse  to  crown  the  whole  with 
your  kind  approbation. 

Have  you  not  at  all  times  and  do  yon  not  stfll 
continue  to  participate  deeply  in  the  mnltii^ied 
blessings  of  onr  common  country  ?  Raised  from 
the  humiliating  state  of  your  sex  in  most  other 
countries,  you  also  breathe  the  sacred  air  of 
freedom,  and  nobly  unite  your  exertions  for  the 
general  good. 

The  Rights  of  Women  are  no  longer  strange 
sounds  to  an  American  ear;  they  are  now  heard 
as  familiar  terms  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  devoutly  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant,  when  we  ^all  find  them  dignifying, 
in  a  distinguishing  code,  the  jurispmdence  of 
the  several  States  in  the  Union. 

But  in  your  domestic  character,  do  you  not 
also  enjoy  the  most  delightful  contemplations 
arising  from  the  Revolution  of  Seventeen  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy -six  ? 

Can  you  look  on  the  children  of  your  tender- 
est  care,  and  reflect  on  the  cheerful  prospects 
opening  upon  them  through  life,  without  feeling 
the  most  lively  emotions  of  gratitude  for  the  in- 
estimable privileges  conferred  on  the  citizens 
of  America?  Are  not  your  resolutions  strength- 
ened and  your  endeavors  redoubled,  to  fuimsh 
them  with  every  qualification,  both  mental  and 
personal,  fur  the  future  service  of  a  country  tiios 
rendered  dear  to  you? 

But  your  share  of  the  joy  of  this  day  does 
not  rise  from  a  single  source.  To  whom  are  we 
more  indebted  for  the  origin  of  onr  present  bap- 
pines^  than  to  your  delicate  and  discerning  sex  ? 
In  vain  did  Ck>lumbus,  our  great  founder  and 
discoverer,  after  settling  the  principles  of  his 
sound  philosophy,  apply  to  the  wise  men  of 
his  country.  In  vain  did  he  solicit,  in  strains 
of  the  most  suppliant  humiliation,  the  different 
thrones  of  Europe,  w^hen  kings  considered  them- 
selves as  God^s  vicegerents  here  below ;  despis- 
ed by  the  ignorant — ^traduced  by  the  msJevo- 
lent— contemned  by  the  great — laughed  at  by 
pretended  philosophers — and  trifled  with  by  the 
arrogance  of  ministers  and  their  hirelings ;  all 
his  hopes  and  those  of  a  New  World  had,  it 
last,  sunk  in  despair,  and  we,  this  day,  might 
have  mingled  our  fate  with  the  slaves  of  the 
Old  World,  had  not  the  penetrating  wisdom  and 
persevering  magnanimity  of  the  fair,  but  un- 
daunted Isabella,  the  ornament  of  your  sex, 
and  the  jealousy  of  ours,  saved  tiiis  Western 
World  from  the  oblivion  of  more  than  five  thou- 
sand years.  Did  she  employ  the  excess  of  use- 
less treasures  in  this  happy  adyentore  f  Nol-^ 
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the  tcAmmI  of  her  husband — despising  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  onr  truly  invaln- 

th«  appendages  of  brilliant  royalty,  when  com-  able  constitution, — to  renieot  and  attention  to 

parea  with  the  general  good  of  mankind,  her  magistrates  of  our  own  choice ;  and  finally,  bj 

eolarsed  mind,  incapable  of  being  confined  by  our  example  as  well  as  precept,  add  to  the  real 

the  anactles  of  the  age,  found  a  resource  in  happiness  of  our  fellow-men  and  the  particular 

her  ooeUy  jewels,  which  she  freely  offered  as  glory  of  our  common  country. 

a  pledge,  to  accomplish  the  glorious  discovery  And  may  these  great  principles  in  the  end 

of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  ^obe  I  become  instrumental  in  bringing  about  tiiat 

To  your  sex,  then,  ladies,  are  we  obliged  to  happy  state  of  the  world,  when,  from  everr 

yield  the  palm :  had  this  great  event  depended  human  breast,  joined  by  Uie  grand  chorus  ox 

altogether  on  our  sex,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  the  skies,  shall  arise  with  the  profoundest  rev- 

what  onr  united  fate  had  been  at  this  moment  erence,  that  divinely  celestial  anthem  of  uni- 

Instead  of  our  present  agreeable  employment,  versal  praise, — "  Olory  to  CM  in  the  hiffhest; 

we  might  have  been  hewers  of  wood  and  draw-  peace  on  earth ;  good  will  towards  men.'' * 

ers  of  water  to  some  mighty  Pharaoh,  whose 

tender  mercies  would  have  been  cruelty.  .Tour  *  BhortXj  alter  th«  deiiyerj  of  thu  oration  it  wm  pub- 
right^  then,  my  fair  auditory,  to  a  large  portion  Ilthed,  and,  in  the  following  lanfoage  dedicated  to  General 
of  the  general  joy,  must  he  acknowledged  to  be  Washington :  **The  great  reipect  dne  to  joQX  pablio  eharao- 
^  a  snperior  kind.  ^^t  ^  ^^  flnt  aerrant  of  a  nation  of  freemen,  greatly 

Do  you,  my  worthy  fellow-citizens,  of  every  l»«igkt«n«d  bj  a  knowledge  of  the  amiableneas  of  your  d*- 

deeoription,  wish  for  more  lasting  matter  of  PO^ment  in  prirate  UHb,  hare  been  additional  argnmenti 

pleasure  and  satis&Ction  in  COntemplatmg  the  "^^  "•  ***  dedicate  an  oration  to  yon,  which,  howeyer  la- 

creat  events  brought  to  your  minds  this  day?  ~l«<i'>**«*o*»»«P«n>««s^^<>««i«n«d  to  promote  a  reyerenoa 

Extend,  then,  your  views  to  a  distant  period  of  !^  *^*  ^^/J  reyolutfon,  in  which  Diyine  Pioyidcnce  hM 

fntniw  tiiM      Look  forward  a  few  vem.  and  ^^^  ^^^*^  ***  "^*  ^^^  "^  peculiar  an  instniment 

X^lPe  Ume.     l^KIorwara  a  lew  years,  ana  «  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  first  principles  of  our  constt- 

beMd  our  extended  forests  (now  a  pathless  ^^     ^^  ^„  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  Sie  nJLity  of  a  fre^ 

wilderness)   converted  into  fruitfu     fields   and  fl,„^  «d  energetic  goyemment,  in  which  Ubert>  shall  rii 

l»sy   towns.       Take    into    view    the   pleasing  .opedor  to  Ucentiousnea^  and  obedience  to  the  laws  becoma 

shores  of  our  immense  lakes,  united  to  the  At-  the  best  eridence  of  attachment  to  the  independence  of  onr 

lantio  States  by  a  thousand  winding  cands,  and  common  country,  cannot  but  meet  with  your  approbation. 

beantified  with  rising  cities,  crowded  with  in-  •'This  is  the  great  object  designed  by  instituting  the  annl- 

nnmerable  peaceful  fleets,  transporting  the  rich  yeisary  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  one  thousand  seyen  hundred 

prodaoe  from  one  coast  to  another.  and  seventy-siz,  aa  a  festiyiO,  to  be  sacredly  obaenred  by 

Add  to  all  this,  what  must  most  please  every  every  true  American.    This  is  the  day  chosen  by  the  de- 

hnmaiie  and  benevolent  mind,  the  ample  pro-  fenders  of  our  country,  your  friends  and  companions  in  arma, 

Tisioil  thus  made  by  the  Gk>d  of  all  flesh,  for  to  meet  together  and  rejoice  in  the  recollection  of  past  1»- 

the  reception  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  flying  ^^  ^^^  they  recelye  the  glorious  reward  of  their  seryioeii 

from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  despots  ^y  looking  forward  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Union, 

of  the  Old  World,  and  say,  if  the  prophecies  of  •««°'«<*  ^^  *^«*'  °°***<i  exertions. 

andent  times  are  not  hastening  to  a  fulfilment,  ""  "^  ^™  •  ^•^"  *^^  ^^  ^^^^^  "*«^*  ^  *™" 

when  this  wUdemess  shall  blossom  as  a  rose—  P~^**^  ^  ^",^T,  those  principles  ^  posterity,  whicA  led 

the  heathen  be  given  to  the  Great  Bedeemor  as  «>«™  ^  ™  *"  defence  of  their  most  inyaiuabie  privilege^ 

his  inheritance,  and  tiiese  uttermost  parts  of  «-*«»•  •o^**^^ »»  ^  s^te  instituted  «  oration  on  thj. 

th0t  w^m^h  fnrhla  nnMAeainn  anniyersary,  to  commemorate  the  succeesfW  result  of  their 

uivwrwiur  uw  puHBwiuu.     sufferings,  and  to  perpetuate  a  constitution  Ibnnded  on  tiia 

Who  knows  but  the  country  for  which  we  ^ghts  ofmen,  as  men  wd  citizens. 

have  fought  and  bled,  inay  hereafter  become  a  «t^^  ^^  „  t^eir  head,  must  ei^oy,  m  a  yery  peculiar 

theatre  of  gwator  events  than  yet  have  been  nuu^ner,  the  contemplation  of  these  blessinga,  and  to  you 

known  to  mankmd  f  ^ye,y  attempt  in  this  important  seryice  wiU  be  most  properly 

ICaj  these  invigoratin|^  prospects  lead  us  to  dedicated. 

the  exercise  of  every  virtue,  religious,  moral  **  Long  may  you  personany  experience  their  benign  effects 

and  politicaL     May  we  be  roused  to  a  circum-  -.long  may  you  Uye  to  testily,  by  a  sucoessAil  practice,  tiM 

WpetA  OOndnct^ — to  an  exact  obedience  to  the  truth  of  the  theory  estobllshed  by  your  itruggles  in  th« 

laws  of  oar  own  making, — to  the  preservation  cause  of  nniyersai  liberty.** 


EUA8  BOUDINOT. 


NON-INTERCOUBSE  WITH  GBEAT  BBITADI. 


On  the  eleventh  of  April,  1794,  tho  Hoom  of 
Repretent«tives  hftviug  resolved  itself  into  s 
Cummittce  of  the  Whole,  oo  the  motion  of  the 
Kvcnth  inBttut,*  Ur.  Booilinot  rose  and  uid: 

Mb.  CiiAiBVAN, — When  the  fate  of  a  nation 
of  as  much  coD««qnence  u  the  United  States, 
iip|)e«m  to  bo  suapended  on  a  vote,  the  least  to 
be  expected  from  (jentlcmcn  is,  to  act  with 
frteilora,  deliberation,  and  indL-pendence.  1 
iuiipose  I  shall  be  amoni;  thoxe,  who,  at  the 
taking  of  the  question,  will  probablj  be  fonnd 
in  the  minority.  This  will  be  my  vote,  if  I  am 
eiinvinced  Uiat  I  shall  be  single  and  alone.  1 
fii-l  myself  deeply  and  seriously  atfected  with 
a  view  of  the  precipice,  on  which,  in  my  appre- 
hension, ray  country  seems  to  stand,  and  I  wiBh, 
for  my  own  part,  to  talie  a  fnll  and  deliberate 
view  of  it,  before  I  join  in  precipitating  a  leap 
tliat  may  not  add  to  her  safety  or  happiness. 
Reasoning,  and  not  declamation,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  measure 
nndcr  cousideration. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  the  judgments,  and 
not  to  tlie  passions  of  tho  committee.  I  ac- 
knowledge it  may  fall  to  my  lot  to  mistake  the 
true  and  essential  interests  of  my  country;  hut 
if  this  tJioald  be  the  case,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  it  will  arise  from  the  most 
liunest  and  upright  intentions.  It  is,  therefore, 
on  these  principles  tliat  I  shall  proceed  in 
giving  my  opinion  on  tho  important  reaolution 
on  the  Ubie. 

But,  before  I  proceed  further,  I  mnst  not 
forget  tho  respectful  compliment  paid  yesterday, 
by  my  honorable  friend  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Smith),  to  mv  moderation  and  gray  hairs; 
indeed,  I  should  not  have  taken  it  to  myself, 
as  I  have  tlio  honor  of  having  white  instead 
of  gray  hairs,  had  not  Mr.  S.'s  attention 
been  immediately  fiicd  on  me.  If  eitlier  age 
or    moderation    will    command    my    worthy 


•  Tbi  mull^ii  wu  •ubmUUrit  by  Abnhim  Cltik.  ■  I 
brrftom  N«wJsr»r,vid.  bring  iunendc<l.puKil  tbt  II 
on  tlu  Imolf-flnt  (4  AprU.  IIU.  Illt«[UUa«:' 
•nItTHf,  Tlut  until  Ih«  gorernmeDt  of  Orul  DrlUlo 
tmaan  »atltnlluB  tu  bf  nud*  for  ill  loiMt  ■nd  dHDiwcl 
UlDul  bf  the  dtluDi  ol  U»  UnlloJ  Stain  from  utdimI 
■oil.  or  ttom  muj  ixrwn  or  perwini  utlnc  Dudcr  oomm] 
«  utborilf  at  the  Britlih  klnn,  enntnrf  li>  tho  lawt  n 
liDU,  ud  Id  lUilitlon  or  the  lifbXt  or  Dcutnllty ;  ind 
unltl  (11  tho  pniu  now  held  ud  dtulncd  by  th«  kl: 
Grvat  Brtuls,  within  the  ttrrllorlci  of  thn  United  Ei 
■hall  b«  lurnDdond  ud  El>en  up.  all  cnmmi'iclal  I 
coiine  botwocn  the  clUictu  of  tho  United  SUlvi  anc 
aubjcru  of  the  ting  oT  Grrat  Britain,  ao  br  as  th«  Hni 
ipccti  artlclM  of  growth  or  muulittBro  nf  Great  Briti 
Ireland,  tball  he  prohibited:  Prortdnl,  aoch  pruhlt 
*lia)l  not  (xtcnd  In  vnwla  or  their  cargoci,  vrlrlng  Id 

or  ths  porta  of  Urn  United  StatH,  before  tha d>;ol 

Kit."— ^Bwiult  qfC<mf—\  11*^ 


friend's  close  oonsider«tion  of  this  anljee^  I 
beseech  him,  as  well  as  the  other  gentlemen  ef 
the  committee,  to  join  in  attending  to  it  calmly 
and  seriously  for  a  few  momenta,  before  the  dis 
is  ca»t.  I  owe  much,  on  behalf  of  my  couatiy, 
to  that  gentleman,  for  his  services  in  the  field 
during  the  late  war,  when  both  his  zeal  and  bii 
pa"Bions  were  rendered  »o  eminently  nsefiilj  I 
can  with  plea.'mre  apologize  at  all  times  for  nis 
warmth  and  animation  on  any  snbjeet,  vhcn 
our  common  country  is  not  t«  be  affected.  Bnt 
will  he  permit  me  eameatly  t4>  request,  thi^ 
with  other  members,  he  will  call  to  raind,  Hoi 
we  are  now  the  representatives  of  four  millkni 
of  [leonle  ?  Perhaps  the  lives  of  thousand!  of 
our  fellow-citizens  are  depending  on  a  rin^ 
vole.  The  welfare  of  a  country  dearer  to  then 
than  life  is  at  stake.  Gentlemen  smst,  there- 
fore, agree  that  the  question  is  a  serious  od^ 
and  deserves  to  be  treated  with  tho  most  serion 
and  deliberate  consideration.  Judgment,  mi 
not  resentment,  roust  direct  the  final  determiu- 
tion,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  and  give  a  sanctica 
to  all  yonr  measures. 

The  gentlemen  against  the  question  ban 
been  accused  of  wont  of  propriety,  in  looking 
calmly,  and  without  the  exercise  of  their  pta- 
sions,  on  the  snSbrings  of  the  unhappy  prisonm 
at  Algiers,  and  the  piratical  spoliations  of  Oir 
fellow-citizens  in  the  West  Indies.  Tea,  sir; 
when  t  know  it  is  neither  passion  nor  declams- 
tion  that  can  afford  etteotive  relief  to  tbeM 
suffering  members  of  the  political  body,  I  shall 
continue  to  persist  in  tliat  steady,  seriona,  and 
deli1>erate  lino  of  conduct,  that,  in  my  estiiia- 
tlon,  is  alone  calculated  to  produce  that  perma- 
nent and  efficient  aid  and  relief,  which  their 
extreme  distress  so  loudly  calls  for ;  but,  in  my 
turn,  I  ask  the  gentlemen  to  give  np  their 
warmth  on  this  occasion,  that  they  may  also 
reflect,  even  without  passion,  on  the  number  of 
their  fellow-citizens  that  must  fall  a  sacritice  ia 
the  most  suecesafiil  war.  Will  not  the  gentle- 
men weigh  well  that  vote,  that  may  possibly 
increase  the  number  of  mourning  widows  lad 
helpless  orphans  1 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  consider  the 
measure  now  proposed,  as  of  great  moment  and 
importance,  and  to  wi:<h  it  may  bo  reasoned  od 
and  considered  in  a  manner  becoming  the  leg- 
islators and  representatives  of  United  America, 
wlio  have  been  sent  here  as  her  cuunsellon  end 
trustees,  aud  to  whom  she  has  committed  her 
best  and  most  sacred  interests. 

For  argument's  sake,  and  to  simplify  the  de- 
bate, lest  I  may  l>c  drawn  into  unnecessary  dis- 
putation, I  will  concede  for  the  present,  the 
constitutionality  of  the  resolution  proposed; 
tlie  right  of  the  committee  to  originate  and  de- 
termine on  the  measure;  thennprovokedaggree- 
sions  of  Great  Britun  to  warrant  and  josti^ 
the  prohibition. 
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These  argamenU  had  heen  repeated  and  nrg- 
i  with  p-eat  apparent  force,  b^  gentlemen  in 
iTor  of  the  affirmative  aide  of  the  question ; 
al  are  the  principles  arising  fh)m  these  facts 
mcient  to  jnatiQr  a  determination  in  favor  of 
D harsh  and  unprecedented  a  proceeding,  with- 
«k  previonslj  demanding  an  explanation  and 
in  mdemnification,  agreeably  to  the  customs 
nd  usages  of  other  nations? 

ViU  arguments  of  this  kind  satisfy  our  constit- 
■Btsy  if  they  find  themselves  suddenly  plunged 
■to  an  expensive  and  ruinous  war?  Will  it  not 
wj  naturally  be  asked.  Why  were  not  the  true 
ntorests  of  the  United  States  under  these  ex- 
iting circnmstances  carefullv  inquired  into, 
■d  made  the  principal  and  leading  object  of 
Mentive  consideration  t  In  my  opinion,  this 
bookl  peculiarly  be  the  sum  of  our  present  in- 
|rirj,  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  committee  criti- 
idly  to  examine  into  the  preparation  they  are 
afor  a  step,  that,  in  the  imagination  of  some 
Mitlemen  of  character  and  reputation,  at  the 
Mk,  may  precipitate  our  country  into  an  im- 
aadiate  war  ?  Are  our  ports  and  harbors  in 
■J  tolerable  state  of  defence  ?  Arc  our  maga- 
daw  and  arsenals  properly  supplied?  Are  our 
ddaens  in  a  state  of  organization  as  militia? 
b  short,  does  not  the  measure  threaten  a  sud- 
in  transition  from  a  state  of  profound  peace 
nd  happiness,  uneoualled  by  any  nation,  into 
I  state  of  war  and  oloodshed,  without  taking 

a thoae  previous  and  prudent  measures  that  may 
pdbably  lead  to  an  avoidance  of  this  national 
or  at  all  events  enable  us  to  meet  it  with 
Ion  and  effect? 
Gentlemen  have  referred  the  committee  to 
At  oradnct  of  America  in  1776,  and  the  suc- 
MM  of  the  late  war  has  been  urged  fur  our  en- 
mnagement.  The  non-importation  agreement 
bis  been  recurred  to  as  a  precedent  in  point. 
Im  well  acqniunted  with  most  of  the  events  of 
At  liuto  revolution.  The  first  motions  towards  it, 
imDd  me  engaged  in  the  conmion  cause,  and 
mj  best  endeavors  to  complete  and  secure  it, 
btre  never  since  been  wantins.  I  well  remember 
tte  oonseqnences  of  the  non-importation  a^ree- 
Mnt,  and  the  sufferings  of  our  brave  feliow- 
dfiasos  from  that  imprudent  measure.  I  have 
tncked  them  over  the  frozen  ground  by  their 
Uood,  from  the  want  of  shoes,  and  am  sensible 
Alt  many  had  perished  by  the  inclemency  of 
tiie  season,  for  want  of  tents  and  clothing. 
That  agreement  is  universally  reprobated,  as  a 
Beisure  imprudently  entered  into  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  expecting  to  be  involved  in  a  war,  which 
litd  it  been  then  contemplated,  nothing  could 
have  jnstilied.  I  appeal  to  the  knowl^ge  of 
naiky  men  who  hear  me,  that  this  agreement 
bai  often  been  urged  to  Great  Britain,  as  a  con- 
cfarive  evidence,  that^  at  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
America  had  not  the  least  intention  of  indcpen- 
dmee,  or  a  separation  fit>m  the  mother  country ; 
ottierwise,  she  could  never  have  been  guUty 
of  io  impolitic  a  resolution.  I  ask  then,  if  the 
eoDimittee  will  now  repeat  the  mistake  with 
fliMr  eyea  open,  and  expose  our  country  to  the 


same  misfortunes,  and  our  fellow-citizens  to  a 
repetition  of  sufferings,  by  a  measure  that  pro- 
mises not  one  important  advantage  to  the  Union, 
that  I  have  heard  of?  In  the  late  war,  Ameri- 
ca had  all  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  other 
European  nations  open  to  her;  but  now  cir- 
cumstances will  be  altered ;  in  case  of  a  war, 
the  very  reverse  will  be  our  position,  excepting 
as  to  tliose  of  France. 

I  confess  that  my  arguments  are  founded  on 
the  conviction  that  the  resolution  is  a  measure 
that  will  necessarily  produce  war;  immediate, 
inevitable  war. 

My  reasons  are  drawn  fhom  the  present  state 
of  Great  Britain,  being  in  alliance  with  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe,  and  under  treaties 
to  make  all  wars,  arising  from  the  united  oppo- 
sition to  France,  a  common  cause. 

The  necessity  she  would  have  of  employing 
her  supernumerary  hands,  if  not  in  manufac- 
tures, in  her  armies  and  navies,  to  prevent  trou- 
ble at  home,  added  to  her  old  grudge  against 
us  on  account  of  principles  that  promise  much 
trouble  to  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe ;  her  late 
conduct  with  regard  to  our  trade,  founded  on 
the  instructions  of  the  8th  of  June,  and  6th  of 
November  last:  her  withholding  the  posts,  con- 
trary to  any  principle  of  justice  and  good  faith, 
and  against  the  most  positive  assurances;  and 
lastly,  from  the  anxiety  to  regain  the  territory 
between  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi ; — I  agree 
that  neither  of  these  singly,  "nor  even  the  whole 
together,  could  justify  her  in  her  own  opinion, 
in  making  an  open  attack  upon  us,  but  might 
tempt  her  to  construe  the  measure  before  the 
committee  into  an  act  of  hostility  on  our  part, 
as  contrary  to  our  professed  neutrality. 

It  is  a  point  conceded  in  the  laws  of  nations, 
that  granting  to  one  of  the  belligerent  powers 
advantages  in  your  ports  which  are  refused  to 
another,  is  a  breach  of  neutrality. 

The  object  with  Great  Britain  will  be,  to  con- 
vince her  allies,  that  the  aggression  arose  on 
account  of  the  war  with  France,  to  prevail  on 
them  to  make  it  a  common  cause ;  and  in  this 
they  will  not  want  plausible  evidence.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  we  know  ourselves  innocent 
of  the  clinrge.  We  should  be  prudently  careful 
not  unnecessarily  to  give  reason  to  justify  the 
construction.  If  the  previous  steps  of  negotia- 
tion, used  by  all  civilized  nations,  arc  neglected, 
they  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  argument, 
and  we  shall  injure  ourselves.  I  ask  if  any  gen- 
tleman will  say  that  a  prohibition  of  commerce 
at  the  eve  of  a  war,  or  even  the  apprehension 
of  it,  is  wisely  calculated  to  clothe  an  army,  re- 
plenish our  magazines,  supply  our  arsenals,  or 
provide  a  revenue  by  which  to  support  a 
war. 

I  hope  every  member  has  taken  the  trouble 
I  have,  of  looking  into  their  stores,  inauiring 
what  is  on  hand,  calculating  what  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  reflecting  seriously  and 
dispassionately  on  the  sources  of  supply.  If 
they  will,  I  doubt  not  but  that  they  will  find 
something  more  than  passion  and  resentment 
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necessary  to  meet  the  probable  conseqacnces  of 
8o  premature  a  determmation. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  gentlemen  to 
differ  on  important  measures;  and  I  will  not 
even  insinuate  that  I  m&j  not  be  found  wrong 
in  these  ideas,  and  wholly  mistaken  in  my  con- 
jectures on  this  occassion,  but  I  beg  members 
to  consider  Uie  different  ground  on  which  the 
two  bides  of  the  House  stand.  If  the  minority, 
of  whom  I  expect  to  be  one,  shall  in  the  end  be 
found  to  have  been  alarmed  with  consequences 
altogether  unfounded,  and  if  the  issue  proves 
successful  to  the  peace  of  our  common  country, 
they  will  have  the  happiness  of  rejoicing  with 
tlie  majority  in  their  superior  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight; and  though  even  they  will  suffer  in 
cliaracter,  yet  their  country  will  be  saved.  But 
if  the  minority  shall  in  the  end  be  right,  and 
our  country  shall  be  deluged  in  a  destructive 
war,  and  her  best  interests  endangered  by  tlie 
discovery  of  the  mistake,  too  late  for  redress, 
gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  resolution  will  seri- 
ously regret  that  they  had  not,  at  least,  used 
more  caution. 

As  at  present  advised,  I  shall  give  my  vote 
against  the  resolution.  It  is  from  a  thorough 
conviction,  on  the  most  careful  examination, 
that  the  resolution  is  against  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  all  circumstances 
considered.  And  this  I  shall  do,  wholly  re- 
ffardless  of  the  malevolent  insinuations,  that 
Britain  has  an  influence  in  this  Ilouse.  I  feel 
a  conscious  dignity  of  mind,  a  virtuous  pride  of 
heart,  in  believing  that  not  all  the  wealth  of 
that  opulent  nation  could  purchase  my  nitiuence 
to  a  single  measure  iojurious  to  my  country : 
and  under  this  conviction  I  cannot  believe  there 
is  a  member  of  the  committee  in  a  different 
predicament. 

I  again  repeat  tiuM  shall  most  sincerely  re- 
joice, if  this  meMlM  is  adopted,  to  find,  in  the 
end,  that  my  mfaid  has  viewed  it  as  productive 
of  consequences  that  are  wholly  unfounded; 
and  although  under  my  present  view  of  this 
subject,  considering  it  as  mimical  to  my  coun- 
try, I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  vote  against 
it;  yet  the  councils  of  America  are  directed  by 


superior  wisdom,  and  this  oonntry  has  reaped 
the  rich  harvest  of  peace  and  happiness.  But 
it  may  now  be  asked,  if  it  is  meant  passively  to 
submit  to  the  ii\juries  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  be  sustained  by  the  imperious  and  overbear- 
ing conduct  of  Great  Britain?  I  answer  no, 
by  no  means. 

I  would  follow  the  examples  and  pursue  the 
measures  of  other  nations  in  like  circumstances 
— examples  and  measures  founded  in  policy 
and  sound  understanding.  I  would,  by  a  special 
envoy,  make  known  to  that  court  our  sense  of 
her  unwarrantable  aggressions;  I  would  de- 
mand immediate  indemnification  for  the  present, 
and  security  against  future  sufferings  of  a  like 
nature— insist  on  a  categorical  answer,  dUer 
applying  to  her  justice  and  best  interests;  and 
if  at  last  a  war  shall  be  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  justice,  I  would  then,  being  previooslj 
prepared,  meet  it  as  becomes  a  free  and  inde- 

Eendent  nation,  trusting  to  the  righteousness  of 
er  cause.] 

By  this  means  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
will  be  made  acquainted  with  oar  oomplaixrts, 
become  witnesses  to  our  love  of  peace,  and  bear 
testimony  to  the  justice  of  our  appeal  to  arms. 
I  have  fdlly  considered  the  question — ^I  have 
viewed  it  in  every  point  of  light.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  consider  the  consequences  which 
most  probably  will  arise  from  it,  and  I  caoMi 
convince  my  mind,  that  this  measure  will  be 
productive  of  any  good  to  the  United  States; 
while  it  offers  many  reasons  to  oondnde,  that 
it  may  be  fraught  with  the  greatest  evil  In 
case  of  the  most  successfid  war,  America  has 
nothing  to  gain,  while  her  loss  of  blood  and 
treasure  is  sure  and  certain. 

I  once  flattered  myself  that  this  was  the  od|y 
country  on  the  globe,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  interest  of  all  the  world  to  be  at  peaee 
with  us.  But  I  fear  we  have  been  so  moeh 
actuated  by  a  resentment  of  injuries  received, 
as  to  lose  sight  of  our  true  interests  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  therefore  will  be 
hurried  into  measures  we  may  herMfter  hafe 
reason  serionsly  to  lament. 


•^JOHN  DICKINSON. 

eminent  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in  Maryland,  on  the  second  daj  of  Korembery 
M  0tjlAi  in  the  year  1782.  He  was  the  eldest  son,  by  a  second  marriage,  of  Samnel  DiddnaoOy 
vlio,  while  his  son  was  yet  a  child,  removed  to  the  village  of  Dover,  Delaware,  where  he  snb- 
•aqnently  occupied  the  first  judgeship  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  At  an  early  age  John 
VM  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  (afterward  Chancellor)  Ellen,  of  Delaware.  8ubseqnentlj 
hi  stedied  law  in  the  ofSce  of  John  Morland,  at  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  completion  of  his 
iMffse  with  lum,  he  visited  England  and  entered  the  Temple  in  London.  After  remaining  here 
Aoot  three  years  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his 
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In  1704  he  entered  upon  the  scenes  of  public  life  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly^ 

he  soon  established  a  reputation  as  a  statesman  of  ability  and  powerful  eloquence.    The 

jkit  occasion  which  elicited  his  oratorical  powers,  was  the  controversy  between  the  Colonial 

Anembly  and  the  proprietors,  in  which  the  latter  claimed  exemption  from  taxes  on  their 

vtitoB.    On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1764,  he  delivered  a  masterly  speech  against  a  proposi- 

tton  made  to  petition  the  Eing  for  a  change  in  the  government  of  the  province.    He  opposed 

fte  measure  because  he  considered  it  *^  fraught  with  danger,  and  calculated  to  involve  the 

frovinee  in  a  disastrous  conflict  with  a  superior  power."    His  speech  on  that  occasion  is 

Unded  in  the  present  collection.    In  September  of  this  year  he  published  a  £eply  to  apiece 

Md  the  epeech  of  Joteph  Galloway,  pretended  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  Pennsylvania 

Ammbly,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Dickinson^s  speech  of  the  May  previous.    This  reply  was  a  general 

:  nfotatlon  of  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  the  friends  of  proprietary  government  by  the  "  insidious 

:  CbOoway,"  and  an  able  defence  of  the  political  course  of  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Kr.  Dickinson  was  a  member  of  the  general  Congress  which  met  at  New  York  in  October, 
1T66,  and  in  that  edacity  he  prepared  the  resolutions  of  that  body,  announcing  their  opposition 
-  to  the  plans  of  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  principles  which  they  considered  as 
Bttoral  and  belonging  to  their  system  of  government.  The  same  year,  during  the  stamp-act 
lidtement,  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Late  Regulations  respecting  the  British  Colo- 
.  tenths  Continent  qf  America,  considered  in  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Philadelphia  to 
ii»  Friend  in  London;  in  which  he  exposed,  with  great  spirit  and  elegance  of  composition,  the 
^K>litic  tendency  of  the  ministerial  measures,  and  the  discontent  they  would  inevitably  produce 
I  lOiong  the  colonists.  In  concluding  this  rich  production,  he  said,  "The  reflections  of  the 
ttlooists  on  these  melaocholy  subjects  are  not  a  little  embittered  by  a  firm  persuasion,  that  they 
Hrer  would  have  been  treated  as  they  are  if  Canada  still  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Am,  their  hearts  glowing  with  every  sentiment  of  duty  and  affection  towards  their  mother 
<OQitry,  and  expecting,  not  unreasonably,  perhaps,  some  marks  of  tenderness  in  return,  are 
littoed  by  a  fatal  discovery,  that  the  vigorous  assistance  which  they  faithfully  afforded  her  in 
tttooding  her  dominions,  has  only  proved  the  glorious  but  destructive  cause  of  the  calamities 
^  now  deplore  and  resent    Yet  still  their  resentment  is  but  the  resentment  of  dutifbl 
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ohildreii,  who  have  receiyed  unmerited  blows  from  a  beloved  parent.  Their  obedience  to  Great 
Britain  is  secured  bj  the  best  and  strongest  ties,  those  of  affection;  which  alone  can,  and  I  hope 
will,  form  an  everlasting  onion  between  her  and  her  colonies.  May  no  socoesses  or  suspidoni 
ever  tempt  her  to  deviate  from  the  natural  generosity  of  her  spirit  And  may  no  dreadfbl 
revolution  of  sentiments  ever  teach  Uiem  to  fear  her  victories,  or  to  repine  at  her  glories. '^ 

In  1766  appeared  his  celebrated  Addreu  to  the  Committee  of  Corretpondence  in  Barhadoet^ 
under  the  signature  of  A  North  American,  This  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  that  com- 
mittee to  their  agent  at  London,  in  which,  after  remonstrating  agidnst  the  ministerial  system  of 
taxation,  they  compared  their  loyalty  and  submission  with  ^  the  present  rebellious  opposition 
given  to  authority  by  our  fellow-subjects  on  the  northern  continent.**  This  aroused  tlw 
indignation  of  Mr.  Dickinson.  Had  the  charge  been  made  by  a  private  person,  he  said,  be 
would  not  have  thought  it  worth  answering ;  but  when  it  was  made  by  men  vested  with  i 
public  character,  by  a  committee  of  correspondence,  representing  two  branches  of  legislature  in 
a  considerable  government,  and  the  charge  was  not  only  approved  by  those  branches,  but  wii 
actually  published  to  the  world,  it  seemed  to  deserve  notice.  **  I  waited  some  time,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  the  cause  espoused  by  an  abler  advocate;  but  being  disappointed,  I  re8olved,ySiMii<i Z^ 
to  snatch  a  little  time  from  the  hurry  of  business,  and  to  place,  if  I  could,  the  letter  ti  thon 
gentlemen  to  their  agent  in  a  proper  light"*  This  production  excited  universal  attentkm 
throughout  the  country,  by  the  forcible  reasoning  it  contained,  and  its  strong  defence  of  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  the  colonists. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  1767,  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters,  entitled.  The  FarmerU  Lettm 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies^  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dickinson*  They  wen 
written  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  colonists  to  the  illegality  of  the  British  system  of  tsTstifM, 
and  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  opposing  it.  The  simplicity,  elegance  of  style,  and  sterling 
patriotism  of  these  essays,  added  extensively  to  the  fame  of  their  author.  They  were  read  with 
intense  interest,  and  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  among  the  people.  The  inhabitants  of 
Boston  were  so  sensible  of  the  eminent  service  he  had  done  to  the  common  cause,  that  th^ 
addressed  him  in  the  most  laudatory  manner.  *^  To  your  eminent  worth  and  virtue,"  they  said, 
'*  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  in  full  town  meeting  assembled,  express  their  earliest  gratitude : 
Actuated  by  the  same  generous  principles  which  appear  with  so  much  lustre  in  your  nselal 
labors,  they  will  not  fail  warmly  to  recommend,  and  industriously  to  promote,  that  union  among 
the  several  colonies,  which  is  so  indispensably  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  whole.  Tboag)i 
such  superior  merit  must,  assuredly,  in  the  closest  recess,  ei\joy  tlie  divine  satisfaction  of  having 
served,  and  possibly  saved  this  people,  though  veiled  from  our  view,  you  modestly  shun  the  deserred 
applause  of  millions ;  permit  us  to  intrude  upon  your  retirementi  and  salute  the  Farmer  as  the 
friend  of  Americans,  and  the  common  benefactor  of  mankind."!  The  Fanner's  answer  was 
published  in  the  Boston  Gazette.  In  1769  an  edition  of  the  Letters  was  published  in  YirgiBiai 
with  a  preface  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Doctor  Franklin  caused  them  to  be 
republished  in  London,  with  a  preface  by  himself^  in  which  he  urged  them  upon  the  attentioii 
of  the  public  t    In  1769  they  were  translated  into  French,  and  puMished  a^  Paris. 

*  Extract  flrom  the  preflioe  of  tho  addreHi  m  printed  In  the  Writings  of  DlekinMni,  ytA.  1,  page  9f . 

t  An  aooonnt  of  the  proceodlngs  of  the  citlzenB  of  Bofton  on  thi«  oeeulon,  wm  printed  In  the  Beetoa  dvealdi^ef 
Mwoh  SSth,  ITfla,  from  which  peper  thli  extract  is  taken.  It  was  probably  owing  to  ICr.  Dieklnaon's  pubUeatioM,  that  tki 
Pennsylyania  Aaecmblx,  befora  they  knew  what  measores  the  Msssachnsetts  Bay,  or  any  other  colony  would  puiiaa,  tsek 
into  consideration  the  act  imposing  dntles  on  paper,  glass,  Ac^  and  gare  podtire  instmctions  to  their  agent^  to  uite  vlth 
other  sgents  In  applying  to  Parliament  and  praying  relief— (Tonfon^s  Am^Hoan  War^  vol.  1,  pag^  SStl. 

X  In  that  prodnction  Dr.  Franklin  said,  **  When  I  conAdsr  onr  ftUow-soljeots  in  Annerica  as  ratioaal  iniitiiiii.  I  ennsl 
but  wonder,  that,  daring  the  present  wide  dilTerance  of  sentiments  la  the  two  oooBtries,  eonosniaf  the  power  ef  Fadla- 
ment  in  laying  taxes  and  dntles  on  America,  no  application  has  been  made  to  their  nnderstandinga,  no  able  tad.  leaned 
pen  amongst  us  has  been  employed  in  conrindng  Uiem  that  they  are  in  the  wrong;  prorlng  deariy  that  by  tha  ssta¥**^*^ 
law  <tf  nations,  or  by  the  terms  of  tlieir  original  eonstitatlon,  they  are  taxable  by  oar  Parilaniaat,  ikomgih  Msy  hem  ■• 
repM$eiUaU94in4L 

**0n  the  contrary,  wheneyer  there  is  any  news  of  discontent  in  AmericSi  the  ay  ISi  *BaBd  onr  aa  uny,  or  aise^  nt 
rednoe  the  dogs  to  reason.* 

*•  It  is  said  of  a  chokrle  people,  that  with  than  there  is  »«<«  leortf  OMl  •  Nml 
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A  short  time  after  the  publication  of  the  twelfth  and  last  nmnber  of  the  F(vm$r*i  Letten^ 
Hr.  Dickina(Hi,  assisted  by  Arthur  Lee,  composed  the  celebrated  Liberty  Song: 

Come  Join  band  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all, 
And  rouae  your  bold  hearts  at  fiur  Liberty's  call ; 
No  tyrannous  acts  shall  suppress  your  just  claim, 
Or  stain  with  dishonor  America's  name. 
In  freedom  we're  bom,  and  in  freedom  well  live ; 
Our  purses  are  ready, 
Steady,  Friends,  steady, 
Not  as  t/avM,  but  as  freemm  our  money  well  give.  * 

This  ballad  became  the  most  popular  lyric  of  the  Revolution,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
poets  and  writers  of  the  ministerial  party,  who  assailed  it  with  parodies  and  epigrams. 

In  1774,  Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  member  of  a  committee  from  the  several  counties  of  Penn- 
•ylvama,  authorized  to  instruct  the  Assembly  by  whom  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress 
were  to  be  elected ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  originated  a  series  of  resolutions  and  a  letter  of 
instmction,  which  were  afterward,  with  some  modifications,  adopted  and  published  by  the 
committee,  with  an  expression  of  their  thanks,  '*  for  the  laudable  application  of  Ids  eminent 
abilities  to  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  performance."  t  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
dected  to  the  Congress  as  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  and,  on  the  seventeenth  of  October, 
took  his  seat  in  that  body.  Here  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office.  He 
was  appointed  on  a  committee  for  the  preparation  of  important  addresses;  drafted  the  eloquent 
and  statesmanlike  appeal  to  the  people  of  Quebec,  and  the  petition  to  the  King,  of  which  pro- 
dnctaon  the  historian  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  says,  "  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this 
address  could  be  read,  without  exciting  in  the  breasts,  even  of  the  most  obdurate,  strong  emo- 
tions of  compunction  and  remorse.  *  *  *  *  An  address  penned  with  extraordinary  force  and 
animation,  and  in  many  parts  rising  to  a  very  high  strain  of  eloquence."  | 

The  next  Important  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  was  the  preparation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Gongress  of  the  sixth  of  July,  1775,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  taking  up  arms. 
This  production  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  work.  Tlie  Second  Petition  o/ 
Congren  to  the  King  was  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Dickinson.§  In  1776,  with  a  majority  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegates  in  Congress,  Mr.  Dickinson  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
b^eving  that  it  was,  at  least,  premature ;  that  the  country  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and  that  it 

**  I  bofw  Britain  Is  not  so  choleric,  and  will  neyer  be  so  angry  with  her  colonies  as  to  strike  them.  Bat  that  if  she  should 
•nr  fidak  it  may  be  neoesBary,  she  will  at  least  let  the  word  go  before  the  blow,  and  reason  with  them. 

*TV»  do  this  clearly,  and  with  the  most  probability  of  snccess,  by  removing  their  prejadioes  and  rectifying  their  misap- 
pRheaiiMis  (if  they  are  such),  it  will  be  necessary  to  learn  what  those  prejudices  and  misapprehensions  are ;  and  before 
m  «iB  eitber  refate  or  admit  their  reasons  or  arguments,  we  should  certainly  know  them. 

**It  la  to  that  end  I  have  handed  the  following  letters  (lately  published  in  America)  to  the  press  here. 

o  oe  •  0^0  0  •  0  0 

*T1m  author  Is  a  gentleman  of  repute  In  that  country,  for  his  knowledge  of  its  affairs,  and,  it  is  said,  speaks  the  general 
■MiHwMtnta  of  tho  Inhabitants.  *  *  *  I  hope  this  publication  will  produce  a  fkiU  answer,  if  we  can  make  one.  If  it  doea, 
(his  pnblleatlon  will  have  bad  its  use.    No  offence  to  the  goyemment  is  intended  by  it,  and  it  is  hoped  none  will  bo 


*  8oe  tlio  history  of  this  song  in  the  **  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  American  Bevolution,**  pp.  86-40. 

t  Extnet  from  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  for  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  The  title  of  this  work  is,  A  Nme 
Xmaif  IB^  tke  Penntylvanian  Farmsr]  on  th€  CoruiUuUonai  power  qf  Great  Britain  over  the  ColonUe  in  America ;  with 
flsroioloit  ^  fiU  Committee  pr  Ike  Province  of  PenneyCeamia^  cuut  their  inetruetione  to  thUr  BepreeentoHvee  im 


X  Bdahsm^  Memoirs  of  tho  Beign  of  George  the  Third,  toL  8,  page  SQi 

1 8oo  tho  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress.  ** The  several  addresses  of  this  Congress,**  ssys  Bamsay,  "were  exe- 
:  tai  a  masterly  manner,  and  were  well  calculated  to  make  friends  to  the  colonies.  But  their  petition  to  the  king  pro> 
W9  solid  advaatagea  in  ikvor  of  tho  American  oause  than  any  other  of  their  productions.  This  was  in  a  great 
earried  throng  Ccmgreas  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  Several  members,  Judging  from  the  violence  with  which  Parliament 
ftsoacidod  againat  tho  colonies,  were  of  opinion  that  farther  peUUons  were  nugatory ;  but  this  worthy  citizen,  a  friend  to 
biQi  oooitrieii,  and  dovotod  to  a  reconciliation  on  constitutional  principles,  urged  the  expediency  and  policy  of  trying  onoe 
■ors  tlio  offMt  of  an  homblo,  decent,  and  Arm  petition,  to  the  common  head  of  the  empire.  The  high  opinion  that  was 
waoolTod  of  Us  potiiotism  and  abilltlea.  Induced  the  members  to  assent  to  the  measure,  though  they  generally  eoncelved 
It  to  be  labor  loat    Tbo  petttlon  agreed  npon,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  INekinson^s  pen."— iiRfiory  qfthe  Ameriean  Bevotm^ 
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WM  impolitic  to  adopt  it  ^  without  lome  predosoxj  trials  of  atrength."  However,  on  ifei 
adoption,  he  not  only  acquiesced  in  it,  hut  engaged  lealously  in  carrying  into  effect  the  measorM 
necessary  to  sustain  it;  adding  another  proof  of  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  liherties  of  hii 
country,  by  marching  with  his  re^ment,  a  short  time  after  the  Declaration,  to  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  to  meet  the  invading  enemy,  and  serving  as  a  private  soldier  on  a  similar  expedi- 
tion to  the  head  of  Eik.  In  October,  1777,  he  received  from  Mr.  ITEean,  then  President  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  commission  as  Brigadier  General,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  in  a  manner 
which  elicited  the  applause  of  his  countrymen. 

In  April,  1779,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  during  the  next  month  he  wrote  the  addroa 
of  that  body  to  the  States,  upon  the  situation  of  public  affairs ;  a  production  replete  with  the 
beauties  of  a  master  composer  and  the  warmth  of  patriotic  feeling.  After  describing  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  calling  upon  the  States  to  rescue  it  from  the  deplorable  condition  to 
which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  depreciated  paper  currency,  a  prodigality  in  the  expenditora 
of  public  funds,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  war,  he  concludes:  "Fill  up  your  battalions— be 
prepared  in  every  part  to  repel  the  incursions  of  your  enemies — ^placeyour  aeveral  qootai  in 
the  Continental  treasury — ^lend  money  for  public  uses — sink  the  emissions  of  your  respeotiTS 
States — provide  effectually  for  expediting  the  conveyance  of  supplies  for  your  armies  ind 
fleets,  and  for  your  allies — prevent  the  produce  of  the  country  from  being  monopoliaed— 
effectually  superintend  the  behavior  of  public  officers— diligently  promote  piety,  virtue, 
brotherly  love,  learning,  frugality  and  moderation,  and  may  you  be  approved  before  Almighty 
God,  worthy  of  those  blessings  we  devoutly  wish  you  to  enjoy." 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Delaware  in  1780,  and  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen,  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  President  of  that  State.  Two  years  after  be 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  October,  1786.  To  the  advancement  of  learning  he  always  lent 
a  helping  hand.  Deeply  indebted  to  education  for  the  inestimable  riches  it  had  afforded  him 
for  the  service  of  his  country,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  foundation  of  true  liberty  and  moral 
greatness.  The  act  of  Assembly  incorporating  a  college,  to  be  established  in  the  borough  of 
Carlisle,  has  happily  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  his  munificent  patronage  of  literatore. 
It  declares  that,  "In  memory  of  the  great  and  important  services  rendered  to  his  country  by 
his  Excellency,  John  Dickinson,  esq.,  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  and  in 
oommemoration  of  his  very  liberal  donation  to  the  institution,  the  said  college  shall  be 
for  ever  hereafter  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Dickinton  College,'"  * 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Kr. 
Dickinson  appeared  as  a  delegate  from  Delaware.  His  exertions  were  well  directed  and 
efficient;  nor  were  they  confined  to  the  Ck)nvention.  When  the  Constitution  was  submitted 
to  the  several  States  for  their  approval,  it  met  with  violent  opposition.  In  its  defence,  Mr. 
Dickinson  published  a  series  of  letters,  under  the  signature  of  Fabius.  These  are  able  pspen^ 
and  form  a  valuable  portion  of  our  constitutional  literature.  In  1792  he  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  Delaware.  In  1797,  he  published 
another  series  of  letters  under  the  signature  of  Fabius,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  troaUed 
state  of  afEairs  in  France,  and  evinced  the  strongest  sentiments  of  gratitude,  and  most  ardent 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  that  country. 

Retiring  firom  the  anxieties  of  public  life,  he  settled  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  ha 
spent  his  declining  years,  surrounded  by  friends  who  loved  him,  and  by  his  books,  which 
were  a  consolation  to  him  in  old  age,  as  they  had  been  his  delight  thron^oat  a  well  spent 
life.  The  last  work  that  appeared  from  his  pen  was  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  on  The  Pai%  Fteeent,  and  eventual  Relatione  <(f  thai  Country  t»  Ihmee.  He  died  (A 
the  fourteenth  of  February,  1808,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 


^  VatioBil  Poftnit  OAllOTy,  trticl*  Joha  Diddaeoa. 


8FEE0H  IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLT.  Wit 


SPEECH  IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLT. 


Mr.  Dickinson  delivered  this  speech,  while  goyemment,  it  will  always  be  prudent  to  re- 
was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Pro-  S^^ 

«e  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  J^  ''L'':^^!tT  .^^ontf'^ 

ly,  1764;  on  occasion  of  a  petition,  drawn  up  ^hose  authority  may  censure  and  control  us. 

°  order,  and  then  under  consideration  of  that  More  affecting  duties  demand  our  attention. 

ij ;  praying  the  King  for  a  change  of  the  The  honor  and  welfare  of  Pennsylvania  de- 

TOmment  of  the  Province.*  T^^^fuT  **'""  ^**"J*"^  '«*  °»  endeavor  so 

to  act,  that  we  may  eiyoy  our  own  approbation 

IfB.  8p«iH«:  t  When  honest  men  apprehend  j"  *•»«  «»•  and  «ndisturbed  hours  of  reflection; 

■ir  country  to  be  injured,  nothing  te  more  ***  J^' ""^  ,^««'"«  th«  approbaUon  of  the 

taral  than  to  resent  wd  wmplain ;  but  when  «nP*rt««J  ^oM ;  and  of  posterity,  who  are  so 

ey  enter  into  consideration  o?  the  means  for  "»«*»  interested  m  the  present  delate, 

taining  redress,  the  same  virtue  that  gave  the  ,.  N»  """^  »":•,<«?  *«  "<>."»  <^^^7  .oonvmoed 

am,  niy  somTtimes,  by  causing  too  great  a  ^}  «?  ^^  *^«  inconvemenoes  arising  from  a 

iikSDort  of  zeal   defeat  its  own  DuriKise  •  it  **"**  adherence  to   proprietary  instmctiona. 

tag  expedient  'for  those  who  dJlibe^i^'of  We  «jw  prevented  from  demonstrating  our  loy- 

Ufo  alSrs,  that  their  minds  should  be  free  f^  ^  »"  5'?"''!!!,^,T®"'«^,'"5  ""^  •®*°' 

Mn  all  violent  passions.  These  emotions  Wind  **?"  »«  »"  distressed  fellow  snbiect^  unless  we 

>  understanding ;  tiiey  weaken  the  judgment  ^.'"^"^K*  **  propnetora  witL  a  iistmct  and 

therefore  frequently  happens,  that  ^wfutions  P"*"^  niode  of  taxation,  by  which  they  will 

rmedby  me?  thus  agitetwl,  appear  to  them  «•'«  P^'^'P"  (»"  o'  «7«  ^"""^  pounds  a 

ly  wis^  very  just,  aid  v«^  sklutary ;  while  year,  that  ought  to  go  m  ease  of  our  consti^ 

Mrs,  not  influenced  by  the  same  heats,  con-  °^5,rr    .  .  ,         „    -j     x    i.  < 

mo  those  determinations  as  weak,  unjust,       P"  »  ^f^  *'".^.u'^**  ****'*  °f*?'!S'' 

d  dangerous.    Thus,  sir,  in  councils  it  wUl  "fd  has  therefore  excited  the  resentment  of  this 

nys  ^  found  nsefd  to  guard  against  even  ^'^-    ^l^  ^^J^  *•"*  '«*  "^^  resentment 

e  iidignation  that  arises  ffom  int^ity.  ^  proportion  to  the  provocation  received ; 

More  particularly  are  we  bonndto  observe  »?"*  "S*  Pfo^^oce,  or  even  expose  us  to  tiie  peril 

entmc^t  caution  in  our  conduct,  as  the  ex-  »f  Pi-odncing,  effects  more  fatal  than  the  mjury 

rience  of  many  years  may  convince  us,  that  •>'  '''"*=|'  *«  complain     If  the  change  of  gov- 

loor  actions  undergo  the  strictest  scAtiny.  «™"'«''*  ."?.''  meditated,  can  take  place,  with 

omerous  are  the  i^Unces,  that  might  be  aU  our  privileges  preserved^  let  it  instaaUy  take 

wtioned,  of  rights  vindicated  and  equitable  P  »«« '  <^"'  ^  *f?  T**  ^  ^^"^^  "»  *•»• 

■wads^iade  in  this  province,  according  to  ^^  ^'^  '"y*^  authority,  we  shaU  p^r  too  great 

•  opinions  entertaineS  here,  that  in  Great  »  P"«»  *?«•  7'  »?!":»«>»»,!»  "'\*^';«"* '  *~ 

ritaik  have  been  adjudged  to  be  iUegal  at-  JTeat  a  price  for  obtaining  (if  we  should  obtam) 

opts  and  pemicionspretensions.  *^«  "^^itiOT  of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  to 

Tliese  «yudications  are  the  acts  of  persons  *^«  P'?ET'fy,*J\' '  ?  ""11***  S*'  ""^  *^*'" 
■ted  wiS^  such  dignity  and  power,  aTclaim  ""f  J  ^'^''^^  ^  fo"''/  ^FT^*  «*«»8e- ,  ,. 
W  deference  from  us ;  and  hince  it  becomes  .JJ^'P^  ^  *"  ^K  ".if^w  ">  ''Y']  \^«»^«' 
«t  unnecessary  to  consider,  in  what  light  the  *^»*  "'"''^  ™«'"^/  ">  *^^  House  feels  tte  same 
HMurest  now  proposed  liay  appear  to  those  reverence  that  I  do,  for  these  inestimaWe 
rime  sentiment!^  f^m  tiie  constitution  of  our  "B^f  •  ^u  "i  I  consider  the  spint  of  liber^ 
_| that  breathes  m  them,  and  the  floonshmg  state 

,_    .         „      .  jjij     . .  u    ,  ..    /^  .V  .  _.v  to  which  this  province  hath  risen  in  a  few  years 

*ne  dmis*  •ttemptea  did  not  take  puce.   On  toe  foorth  „_.  _  . , y*^ _.  ,      i     •  i.    »  »i. 

flhreTml  Oeorie  Or^nrUle,  th«  minister,  and  the  ".       f-'    >^^*  extremely  desirons  that  they 

bi«ofCommona,onhl.lnotion,be«»nthelrha.tlleoper..  ^^^^^^^  ^  transmitted   to  future  ages;  and  I 

te«8dBst  the  BritiBh  ooionies  on  the  Americim  oontinent  caimot  suppreM  my  sohcitude,  while  steps  are 

nb  epeeefa  was  made  in  leas  than  three  months  after,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ri^g  them  all  mto  danger, 

km  a  jear  and  a  half  before  the  meeting  of  the  first  Con-  ^^^g  assured  that  this  House  will  always  think 

Ml  at  Hew  York,  on  aooonnt  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  describes  *^  attempt  to  change  this  government  too  haz- 

itiiBtimento  of  administration  ooneeming  colonial  goyem-  ardous,  unless  these  privileges  can  be  perfectly 

M^  takes  notiee  of  the  then  meditated  innoyations,  and  secured,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  mention  the  rea- 

sMIoved  by  a  regolar  eoofse  of  sneh  moMares  as  were  SOUS  by  which  I  have  been  convinced,  that  SUoh 

and  aiioded  itK-^jfats  6y  Ms  author  ^  tts  an  attempt  ought  not  now  to  be  made. 


t  hme  HorrlSi  of  Fair  Hm,  Philadelphia  oonntj,  Pa.,  the  be  taxed  as  the  estotes  of  other  persons  were.    The  proprio- 

m^Mer  of  whom  Mr.  DIekinson  married  In  ITTO,  was  the  taries  daimed  an  exemption,  and  were  supported  in  tholr 

Wfcsr  of  tho  Honse  of  Assembly  at  that  time.  claim  by  the  British  ministexSb    The  Assembly  took  this  op- 

I^Ihe  osoliuf  «iu  bctwoem  the  provlnees  and  the  proprie-  portnnity  to  attempt  a  change  of  the  gOTsrunent  from  pnn 

riM  was^  Wktthtt  the  ettatst  of  the  proprietaries  shook!  prlstaiy  to  r^yaL 


STB 


JOHN  DICKINSON. 


It  Beems  to  me,  Rir,  tliat  a  peoi>le,  who  in- 
tend an  innovation  of  their  government,  ouj?ht 
to  olioose  tlio  most  proper  time  and  the  most 
pn»iK.T  meth(Ml  for  arcomplishing  their  ]>uri>o- 
bch;  and  ought  seriously  to  weigh  all  the  pro- 
bahle  and  possible  consequences  of  Buch  a 
measure. 

There  are  certain  ])eriodH  in  public  affairs, 
when  designs  may  be  executed  much  more  easily 
and  advantageously,  than  at  any  other.  It  hath 
been  by  a  strict  attention  to  every  interesting 
cin'umstance ;  a  careful  cultivation  of  every 
fortunate  occurrence;  and  patiently  waiting  till 
they  have  riiH^ned  into  a  favorable  conjuncture, 
that  so  many  great  actions  have  been  iH.*rformed 
in  the  { political  world. 

It  was  through  a  rash  neglect  of  this  pru- 
dence, and  too  much  eagerness  to  gain  his 
TMiint,  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  destroyed 
his  own  enterprise,  and  brought  himself  dis- 
honorably to  the  block,  though  everything  then 
verged  towards  a  rev(»lution.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  a  wise  delay  pursued  the  B^ime 
yiews,  and  gloriously  mounted  a  throne. 

It  was  through  a  like  neglect  of  this  pru- 
dence, that  the  Commons  of  Denmark,  smarting 
under  the  tyranny  of  their  nobility,  in  a  tit  of 
revengeful  fury  suddenly  surrendere<l  their  lib- 
erties to  their  king;  and  ever  since,  with  una- 
vailing grief  and  useless  execrations,  have  de- 
tested the  mad  moment  that  slipped  uinm  them 
the  shacrkles  of  slavery,  which  no  struggles  can 
shake  otf.  With  more  deliberation,  the  Dutch 
erected  a  stadtholdership,  that  huth  been  of 
signal  service  to  their  State. 

That  excellent  historian  and  statesman  Taci- 
tus, whose  i>olitical  reflections  are  so  justly  and 
universally  admired,  makes  an  observation  in 
his  third  annal,  that  seems  to  confirm  these  re- 
marks. Having  mentioned  a  worthy  man  of 
great  abilities,  wh(»se  ambitious  ardor  hur- 
ried him  into  ruin,  he  uses  these  wonls,  "quod 
multos  etiam  bonos  i>essum  dedit,  qui  spretis 
quaj  tarda  cum  securitate,  pncmetura  vel  cum 
exitio  ]>roi>erant."  "  Which  misfortune  has  hap- 
I>ened  to  many  good  men,  who,  despising  those 
things  which  they  might  slowly  and  safely  at- 
tain, seize  them  too  hastily,  and  with  fatal 
speed,  rush  upon  their  own  destruction." 

If  then,  sir,  the  best  intenti<ms  may  \*e  disap- 
pointed by  too  rapid  a  prosecution  of  them, 
many  reasons  induce  me  to  think,  that  this  is 
not  the  proiKjr  time  to  attempt  the  change  of 
our  government. 

It  is  too  notorious  and  too  melancholv  a 
truth,  that  we  now  lal)or  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  royal  and  ministerial  displeasure.  The 
conduct  of  this  ])rovinco  during  the  late  war, 
has  been  almost  continually  condemned  at 
home.  We  have  been  covered  with  the  re- 
proaches of  men,  whose  stations  give  us  just 
cause  to  regard  their  reproact^s.  The  l&st  let- 
ters from  his  migesty^s  secretary  of  state,  prove 
that  the  reputation  of  the  province  has  not  yet 
revived.  We  are  therein  expressly  charged 
with  double-dealing,  disrespect  for  his  migesty 'a 


orders,  and,  in  short,  accusations,  that  show  us 
to  be  in  the  utmost  discredit.  Have  we  the 
least  reason  to  believe,  when  the  transactions 
of  this  year,  and  the  cause  of  our  application 
for  a  change,  are  made  known  to  the  king  tod 
his  ministers,  that  their  resentment  wUl  be 
waived?  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves.  Will 
they  not  be  more  incensed,  when  they  find  the 
public  serviiM)  impeded,  and  his  mijesty's  do- 
minions so  long  exposeil  to  the  ravages  of  mer- 
ciless enemies,  by  our  inactivity  and  obstinacT, 
as  it  will  be  said?  For  this,  I  think,  hath  been 
the  constant  language  of  the  ministry  on  the 
like  occasions.  Will  not  their  indignation  rise 
beyond  all  bounds,  wlien  they  understand  thit 
our  hitherto  denying  to  grant  supplies,  and  our 
application  for  a  change,  proceed  from  the  gov- 
ernt»r's  strict  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the 
stipulations,  sa  solemnly  made,  and  so  repeat- 
edly approved  by  the  late  and  present  king? 

J5ut  I  may,  j^erhaps,  be  answered,  "that  we 
have  iigreed  to  the  terms  of  the  stipulations 
according  to  their  true  meaning,  which  the 
governor  refuses  to  do."  Surely,  sir,  it  will 
require  no  slight  sagacity  in  distinguishing,  do 
common  force  of  argument  to  persuade  his 
Majesty  and  his  council,  that  the  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  stipol*- 
tioiis  proceeds  frt>m  the  governor,  when  he 
insists  on  inserting  in  our  bill  the  very  wonls 
and  letters  of  those  stipulations. 

"  Hut  these  stipulations  were  never  intended 
to  be  inserted,  verbatim,  in  our  bills,  and  our 
c(»nstruclion  is  the  most  just."  I  grant  it 
appears  so  to  us,  but  much  I  doubt  wlittber 
his  Majesty's  council  will  be  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. That  Board  and  this  House  have  often 
(liftered  as  widely  in  tlieir  sentiments.  Our 
judgment  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  facts,  and  of  the  purity  of  our  inten- 
tions. The  judgment  of  others  is  founded  on 
the  representations  made  to  them  of  those 
facts  and  intentions.  These  representations 
may  be  unjust,  and,  therefore,  the  decisions 
that  are  formed  upon  them  may  be  emmeoas. 
If  we  are  rightly  informed,  wo  are  represented 
as  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  proprietors,  who 
would  tear  their  estates  id  pieces  unless  some 
limit  was  fixed  to  our  fury.  For  this  purpose 
the  second  and  third  articles  of  the  stipulation 
were  formed.  The  inequality  of  the  mode  wis 
explained  and  enlarged  upon  by  the  provincial 
council,  but  in  vain.  I  think  I  have  heard  i 
worthy  member,  who  lately  returned  from 
England,  mention  these  circumstances. 

If  this  be  the  case,  what  reasonable  hope  can 
we  entertain  of  a  more  favorable  determination 
now  ?  The  proprietors  ore  still  living.  Is  it 
not  highly  probable  that  they  have  interest 
enough,  either  to  prevent  the  change,  or  to 
make  it  on  such  terms  as  will  tix  u}>on  us, 
for  ever,  those  demands  that  appear  so  extremely 
just  to  tho  present  ministers?  One  of  the 
proprietors  appears  to  have  great  intimacy  and 
influence  with  some  very  considerable  members 
of  his  Migesty^B  connciL    Many  men  of  the 
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lugbest  ckaraoter,  if  pnUio  report  speaks  truth, 
are  now  endeayoring  to  establish  proprietary 
goFemments,  and,  therefore,  probabl j  maj  be 
more  readily  inoiined  to  favor  proprietary  mea- 
MUWB.  The  very  gentleman  who  formed  the  ar- 
tiolea  of  the  stipulations,  are  now  in  power,  and, 
no  doubt,  will  enforce  their  own  acts  in  the 
■triotest  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
eireimistanee  that  now  operates  against  us, 
may,  in  time,  turn  in  our  favor.  We  may, 
periiapa,  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  present 
pr^uoices  against  us  worn  off:  to  recommend 
onrselves  to  our  sovereign,  and  to  procure  the 
Mteem  of  some  of  his  ministers.  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  assert,  that  such  a  period  will  be 
infinitely  more  proper  than  the  present,  for 
attempting  a  change  of  our  government. 

WiUi  the  permission  of  the  Uouso,  I  will  now 
eonsider  the  manner  in  which  this  attempt  is 
oarried  on ;  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  do 
not,  in  the  least  degree,  approve  of  it. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  weight  of  this 
covemment  may  grow  too  heavy  for  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  subject ;  at  least  too  heavy  for  those 
of  a  woman  or  an  infant.  The  proprietary 
fiunily  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  willing 
to  aoeept  of  such  an  equivalent  for  the  govern- 
ment £rom  the  Crown,  as  the  Crown  may  be 
willing  to  give.  Whenever  this  point  is  agi- 
tated, either  on  a  proposal  from  the  Crown  or 
proprietors,  this  province  may  plead  the  cause 
ot  her  privileges  with  greater  freedom  and  with 
flreater  probability  of  success  than  at  present. 
The  royal  grant ;  the  charter  founded  upon  it ; 
the  pnblic  faith  pledged  to  the  adventurers  for 
the  security  of  those  rights  to  them  and  their 
posterity,  whereby  they  were  encouraged  to 
combat  the  dangers,  I  had  almost  said,  of 
another  world ;  to  establish  the  British  power 
in  remotest  regions,  and  add  inestimable  do- 
miniona,  with  &e  most  extensive  commerce  to 
their  native  country ;  the  high  value  and  vene- 
ration we  have  for  these  privileges ;  tlie  afflict- 
ing loes  and  misfortune  we  shoiud  esteem  it,  to 
be  deprived  of  them,  and  the  unhappiness  in 
which  his  m^esty's  faithful  subjects  in  this 
province  would  thereby  be  involved  ;  our  in- 
violable loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  majes- 
ty'a  person  and  illustrious  family,  whoso  sove- 
reignty has  been  so  singularly  distinguiahod  by 
ita  fkvorable  influence  on  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind.— ^All  these  things  may  then  be  properly 
y  iauated  on.  If  urged  with  that  modest,  heart- 
Mi  energy,  with  which  good  men  should 
always  vindicate  the  interests  of  their  country, 
I  ahoold  not  despair  of  a  gracious  attention  to 
our  humble  requestSb  Our  petition  in  sach  a 
ease  woold  be  simple,  respectful,  and  perhaps, 
affisoUng.  But  in  the  present  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, it  aeems  to  me,  that  we  preclude  ourselves 
from  every  office  of  decent  duty  to  the  most 
•neelknt  of  kings^  and  from  that  right  of 
firnwtlj  defending  oor  privileges,  which  we 
dMmld  otherwise  have.  The  foundation  of 
ftii  attempt,  I  am  apprehensive,  will  appear  to 
Mmn  paooliarij  nnforfeonate.     In  a  sudden 


passion  it  will  be  said,  against  the  proprietor!^ 
we  call  out  for  a  change  of  government ;  not 
from  reverence  for  his.  m^esty;  not  from  a 
sense  of  his  paternal  goodness  to  his  people; 
but  because  we  are  angry  with  the  proprietors^ 
and  tired  of  a  dispute  founded  on  an  order 
approved  for  his  mjyesty,  and  his  royal  grand- 
father. 

Our  powerful  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  who  are  so  apt  to  put  the  kindest 
constructions  on  our  actions,  will,  no  doubL 
observe,  ^Hhat  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  must  be  iutlucnced  by  very  ez* 
traordinary  councils,  since  they  desire  to  coma 
more  immediately  under  the  king^s  command, 
because  they  will  not  obey  those  royal  com^ 
mands  ^at  have  been  already  signified  to  them.** 

But  here  it  will  be  said,  nay,  it  has  been 
said,  and  the  petition  before  the  House  is  drawn 
accordingly ;  ^^  we  will  not  allege  this  dispute 
with  the  governor  on  the  stipulations,  but  tba 
general  inconveniences  of  a  proprietary  govern* 
ment,  as  the  cause  of  our  desiring  a  change.** 
Tis  true  we  may  act  in  this  artful  manner,  but 
what  advantages  shall  we  gain  by  it?  Thou|^ 
we  should  keep  the  secret,  can  we  seal  up  the 
lips  of  the  proprietors?  Can  we  recall  our 
messages  to  the  governor?  Can  we  annihilata 
our  own  resolves?  Will  not  all, — will  not  any 
of  these  discover  the  true  cause  of  the  present 
attempt? 

Why  then  should  we,  unnecessarily,  invite 
fresh  invectives  in  the  very  beginning  of  a 
most  important  business,  that  to  be  happily 
concluded,  requires  all  the  favor  we  can  procure 
and  all  the  dexterity  we  can  practise? 

We  intend  to  surround  tlie  throne  with  pe- 
titions, that  our  government  may  be  changed 
from  proprietary  to  royal.  At  the  same  time 
we  moon  to  preserve  our  privileges ;  but  how 
are  these  two  points  to  be  reconciled  ? 

If  we  express  our  desire  for  the  preservation 
of  our  privileges  in  so  general  or  faint  a  manner, 
as  may  induce  the  king  to  think  they  are  of  no 
great  consequence  to  us,  it  will  be  nothing  less 
than  to  betray  our  country. 

If^  on  the  other  hand,  we  inform  his  m^esty 
^Hhat  though  we  request  him  to  change  the 
government,  yet  we  insist-  on  the  preservation 
of  our  privileges,^^  certainly  it  will  be  thought 
an  unprecedented  style  of  petitioning  the  Crown, 
that  humbly  asks  a  favor  and  boldly  prescribes 
the  terms  on  which  it  must  be  granted. 

How,  then,  shall  we  act?  Shall  we  speak, 
or  shall  we  suppress  our  sentiments  ?  The  first 
method  will  render  our  request  incoherent;  the 
second  will  render  it  dangerous.  Some  gentle- 
men are  of  opinion,  that  these  difficulties  may 
be  solved,  by  intrusting  the  management  of  this 
affair  to  an  agent ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect such  an  effect  I  would  first  observe,  that 
this  matter  is  of  too  prodigious  consequence  to 
be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  an  agent.  But 
if  it  shall  be  committed  by  this  House,  the  pro- 
per cruardian  of  the  public  liberties,  to  other 
hands,  this  truth  must,  at  some  time  or  other, 
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be  disclosed :  **  tliat  we  will  never  consent  to  a 
change,  unless  our  privileges  are  preserved/* 
I  should  be  glad  to  know,  with  what  finesse 
this  matter  is  to  he  conducted.  Is  the  agent  to 
keep  our  petition  to  the  Crown  in  his  pocket, 
till  he  has  whispered  to  the  ministry?  Will 
this  be  Justifiable  i  will  it  be  decent  ?  When- 
ever he  ar)])lies  to  them,  I  presume  they  will 
desire  to  know  his  authority  for  making  sucli 
an  application.  Then  our  petition  must  appear; 
and  whenever  it  di>es  ap]>ear,  either  at  first  or 
last,  that  and  the  others  transmitted  with  it,  I 
apprehend,  will  ha  the  foundation  of  any  reso- 
lutions taken  in  the  king*s  connril. 

Thus,  in  whatever  view  this  transaction  is 
eonsidered,  sliall  we  not  still  be  involved  in  the 
dilemma  already  mentioned,  ''  of  begging  a 
favor  fn>m  his  majesty\s  goodness,  and  yet 
showing  a  distrust  that  the  royal  hand,  stretched 
out  at  our  own  re<piest,  for  our  relief,  may  do 
us  iiyury  ? " 

Let  me  suppose,  and  none  can  oflfer  the  least  ■ 
proof  of  this  supposition  l>eing  unrefb*onable,  ! 
that  his  miyesty  will  not  accept  of  the  gi>vern- 
ment,  ch>gged,  as  it  will  be  said,  with  privileires 
inconsistent  with  tlie  royal  rights:  how  shall 
we  act  then  ?    We  shall  have  our  choice  of  two 
things :    one  of  them   destructive,  the  other  ! 
dishonorable.      We  may  either  renounce  the  ! 
laws  and  liberties  framed  and  delivered  down  ! 
to  us  bv  our  careful  ancestors,  or  we  mav  tell 
his  m^esty,  with  a  surly  discontent,  ''that  we 
will  not  eubmit  to  his  implored  protection,  but 
on  such  conditions  iia  we  please  to  impose  on 
him/*     Is  not  this  the  inevitable  alternative  to 
which  we  shall  reduce  ourselves? 

In  short,  sir,  1  think  the  farther  we  advance 
in  the  path  wo  are  now  in,  the  greater  will  be 
the  confusion  and  danger  in  which  we  shall 
engage  ourselves.  Any  body  of  men  acting 
under  a  charter,  must  surely  tread  on  slippery 
ground,  when  they  take  a  step  that  may  be 
deemed  a  surrender  of  that  charter.  For  mv 
part,  I  tliink  the  X'ctitions  that  have  been  car- 
ried about  the  city  and  country  to  bo  signed, 
and  are  now  lying  on  the  table,  can  be  regarded 
in  no  other  light,  than  as  a  surrender  of  the 
charter,  with  a  short,  indifferent  hint  annexed, 
of  a  desire  that  ourj)rivileges  may  be  spared, 
if  it  shall  be  thought  proj)er.  Many  striking 
arguments  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  urged,  to 
prove,  that  any  re<iueat  made  by  this  House  for 
a  change,  may  with  still  greater  propriety  be 
called  a  surrender.  The  common  observation, 
**  that  many  of  our  privileges  do  not  depend  on 
our  charter  only,  but  are  contirme<l  by  laws 
approved  by  the  Crown,"  I  doubt  will  have  but 
little  weight  with  those  who  will  determine 
this  matter. 

It  will  readily  be  replied,  "  that  these  laws 
were  founded  on  the  charter ;  that  they  were 
calculated  for  a  proprietary  government,  and 
for  no  other,  and  approved  by  the  Crown  in 
that  view  alone ;  that  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment is  now  acknowledged,  by  tlie  people  living 
under  it,  to  be  a  bad  government,  and  the 


Crown  is  entreated  to  accept  a  surrender  of  it; 
that  therefore,  by  thus  abolishing  the  proprie- 
tary government,  every  thing  founded  upon  it 
must>,  of  consequence,  be  also  abolished.** 

However,  if  there  should  be  any  doubts  in 
the  law  on  these  points,  there  is  an  easy  way  to 
solve  them. 

These  reflections,  sir,  naturally  lead  me  to 
consider  the  consequences  that  may  attend  t 
change  of  our  government ;  which  is  the  last 
point  I  shall  trouble  the  House  upon  at  this 
time. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  that  the  minis- 
try are  desirous  of  vesting  the  innnediate  gov- 
ernment of  tliis  province  advantageously  in  the 
Crown.  It  is  true,  they  do  not  choose  to  set 
arl»itrarily,  and  tear  away  the  present  go>'em- 
nient  from  us,  without  our  consent.  Tliis  is 
not  tlie  age  for  such  things.  Hut  let  us  onlj 
furnish  them  with  a  pretext,  by  pressing  peti- 
tions for  a  change;  let  us  ogily  relinquish  the 
hold  we  now  have,  and  in  an  instant  we  are 
pncipitnted  from  that  envied  height  where  we 
now  stand.  The  affair  is  laid  before  the  Par- 
liament ;  the  desires  of  the  niinistrv  are  in- 
sinuated;  the  rights  of  the  Crown  are  vindicated, 
and  an  act  passes  to  deliver  us  at  once  from  the 
jroverntnent  of  proprietors  and  the  privileges 
we  claim  under  them. 

Then,  sir,  we  who  in  particular  have  pre- 
sonti'd  to  the  authors  of  the  fatal  change,  this 
long- wished  for  opportunity  of  effecting  it  shall 
for  our  assistance  l>e  entitled  to  their  thanks. 
— Thanks !  which  I  am  persuaded  every  worthy 
member  of  this  House  would  abhor  to  deserve, 
and  would  scorn  to  receive. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  by  a 
change  of  government,  we  shall  obtain  a  change 
of  those  measures  which  are  so  displeasing  to 
the  people  of  this  province;  that  justice  will 
be  maintained  by  an  equal  taxation  of  the  pro- 
prietary estates,  and  that  our  frequent  dwsen- 
sions  will  be  turned  into  peace  and  happiness. 

These  are  effects,  indeed,  sincerely  to  be 
wished  for  by  everv  sensible,  bv  everv  honest 
man ;  but  reason  does  not  always  teach  as  to 
cxj)ect  the  warm  wishes  of  the  heart.  Conld 
our  gracious  sovereign  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  every  part  of  his  extended  donun- 
ions,  we  might  expect  redress  of  every  piev- 
ance :  for,  with  the  most  implicit  conviction,  I 
believe  he  is  as  just,  benevolent,  and  amiable  a 
])rince,  as  heaven  ever  granted  in  its  mercy  to 
bless  a  people.  I  venerate  his  virtues  beyond 
all  expression.  But  his  attention  to  our  par- 
ticular circumstances  being  impossible,  we  mast 
receive  our  fate  from  ministers :  and  from  them 
I  do  not  like  to  receive  it. 

We  are  not  the  subjects  of  ministers;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  do 
not  feel  that  tenderness  for  us,  that  a  good 
prince  will  always  feel  for  his  people.  Men  are 
not  bom  ministers:  their  ambition  raises  them 
to  authority;  and  when  possessed  of  it,  one 
established  principle  with  them  seems  to  be, 
'^  never  to  deviate  from  a  precedent  of  power." 
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Did  we  not  find,  in  the  late  war,  though  we 
oerted  oonelyes  in  the  most  active  manner  in 
tile  defence  of  his  miijesty^s  dominions,  and  in 
promoting  the  service  of  the  Crown,  every  point 
m  which  the  proprietors  thought  fit  to  mi^e  any 
opposition,  decided  against  us?  Have  we  not  also 
found,  since  the  last  distarbance  of  the  public 
peace  by  our  savage  enemies,  the  conduct  of 
the  late  governor  highly  applauded  by  the 
lunistry,  for  his  adherence  to  those  very  stipn- 
btions  now  insisted  on;  and  ourselves  sub- 
jected to  the  bitterest  reproaches,  only  for 
^tempting  to  avoid  burthens  that  were  thought 
Mtremely  grievous  ?  Other  instances  of  the 
Hke  kind  I  pass  over,  to  avoid  a  tedious  reca- 
pitnlation. 

Since,  then,  the  gale  of  ministerial  favor  has 
fan  all  seasons  blown  propitious  to  proprietary 
interests,  why  do  we  now  fondly  natter  our- 
nlves,  that  it  will  suddenly  shift  its  quarter? 
Why  should  we,  with  an  amazing  credulity, 
BOW  fly  for  protection  to  those  men,  trust  every 
thing  to  their  mercy,  and  ask  the  most,  dis- 
tingnishing  favors  from  their  kindness,  from 
whom  we  complained,  a  few  months  ago,  that 
we  conld  not  obtain  the  most  reasonable  re- 
qoestst  Surely,  sir,  we  must  acknowledge  one 
of  tiieee  two  things ;  either  that  our  complaint 
was  then  unjust,  or  that  our  confidence  is  now 
OBwarranted.  For  my  part,  I  look  for  a  rigid 
perseverance  in  former  measures.  With  a  new 
government,  I  expect  new  disputes.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  royal  colonies  convinces  me, 
tibat  the  immediate  government  of  the  Crown 
li  not  a  security  for  that  tranquillity  and  hap- 
innesB  we  promise  ourselves  from  a  change,  it 
VI  needless  for  me  to  remind  the  House  of  all 
the  frequent  and  violent  controversies  that 
iMve  happened  between  the  king^s  governors  in 
several  provinces,  and  their  Assemblies.  At 
this  time,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  Virginia  is 
■trolling  against  an  instruction  that  will  be 
attended,  as  that  colony  apprehends,  with  the 
meet  destructive  consequences,  if  carried  into 
CBcecntion. 

Indeed,  sir,  it  seems  vain  to  expect,  where 
tiie  spirit  of  liberty  is  maintained  among  a 
people,  that  public  contests  should  not  also  be 
■untained.  Those  who  govern,  and  those 
who  are  governed,  seldom  think  they  can  gain 
too  mnoh  on  one  another.  Power  is  like  the 
ocean ;  not  easily  admitting  limits  to  be  fixed 
en  it.  It  must  be  in  motion.  Storms, 
jbudeed,  are  not  desirable,  but  a  long  dead  calm 
fi  not  to  be  looked  for;  perhaps  not  to  be 
wiahed  for.  Let  not  ns  then,  in  expectation 
of  amooth  seas  and  an  undisturbed  course,  too 
fwhiy  rentnre  our  little  vessel  that  has  safely 
niled  ronnd  our  own  well  known  shores,  upon 
tbe  midst  of  the  untried  deep,  without  being 
list  fhlly  oonvinoed  that  her  make  is  strong 
WMmA  to  bear  the  weather  she  may  meet  with, 
fBd  ttiat  she  is  well  provided  for  so  long  and 
m  dangeroos  a  visage. 

Ko  man,  rir.  amongst  ns  hath  denied,  or  will 
ivj ,  thai  US  pto^noe  most  stake  on  the 


event  of  the  present  attempt,  liberties  that 
ought  to  be  immortal.  Liberties  founded  on 
the  acknowledged  rights  of  human  nature,  and 
restrained  in  our  mother  country,  only  by  an 
unavoidable  necessity  of  adhering  in  some 
measure  to  long-established  customs.  Thus 
has  been  formed  between  old  errors  and  hasty 
innovations,  an  entangled  chain,  that  our  an- 
cestors either  had  not  moderation,  or  leisure 
enough  to  untwist. 

I  will  now  briefly  enumerate,  as  well  as  I 
can  recollect,  the  particular  privileges  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  the  first  place  we  here  ei\}oy  that  best 
and  greatest  of  all  rights,  a  periect  religious 
freedom. 

Posts  of  honor  and  profit  are  unfettered  with 
oaths  or  tests,  and,  therefore,  are  open  to  men 
whose  abilities,  strict  regard  to  their  conscien- 
tious persuasion,  and  unblemished  characters, 
qualify  them  to  discharge  their  duties  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  advantage  to  their  country. 

The  same  wisdom  of  our  laws  has  guai^ed 
against  the  absurdity  of  granting  greater  credit 
even  to  villains,  if  they  will  swear,  tlian  to  men 
of  virtue,  who  from  religious  motives  cannot. 
Therefore  those  who  are  conscientiously  scru- 
pulous of  taking  an  oath,  are  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses in  criminal  cases.  Our  legislation  suffers 
no  checks  from  a  council  instituted*^  in  fancied 
imitation  of  the  House  of  Lords.  By  the  right 
of  sitting  on  our  own  adjournments,  we  are 
secure  of  meeting  when  the  public  good  fe- 
quires  it :  and  of  not  being  dismissed  when 
private  passions  demand  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  strict  discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to 
us,  is  inferred  by  the  short  duration  of  our 
power,  which  must  be  renewed  by  our  constit- 
uents every  year.  Nor  are  the  people  stripped 
of  all  authority  in  the  execution  of  laws.  They 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having  some  share,  by 
the  appointment  of  provincial  commissioners, 
in  laying  out  the  money  which  they  raise,  and 
of  being,  in  this  manner,  assured  that  it  is 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
granted.  They  also  elect  sheriffs  and  coroners, 
officers  of  so  much  consequence  in  every  deter- 
mination that  affects  honor,  liberty,  life,  and 
property. 

Let  any  impartial  person  reflect  how  contra- 
dictory some  of  these  privileges  are  to  the 
principles  of  the  English  constitution,  and  how 
directly  opposite  others  of  them  are  to  the 
settled  prerogatives  of  the  Crown ;  and  then 
consider  what  probability  we  have  of  retaining 
them  on  a  requested  change;  that  is,  of  con- 
tinuing in  fact  a  proprietary  government, 
though  we  humbly  pray  the  king  to  change 
this  government  into  royal.  Not  unaptly,  in 
my  opinion,  the  connection  between  the  pro- 
prietary family  and  this  province,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  marriage.  Our  privileges  may  be 
called  the  f  ru  its  of  that  marriage.  The  domestic 
peace  of  this  family,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  un- 
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vexed  with  quarrels  and  complaints:  but  the 
pledges  of  tlieir  atl'ection  ought  always  to  l>e 
esteemed,  and  whenever  the  parents  i»n  an  im- 
prudent request  shall  be  divorced,  much  1  fear 
that  their  issue  will  be  declared  illegitimate.  This 
I  am  well  persuaded  of,  that  surprising  must  our 
behavior  apiH.>ar  to  all  men,  if,  in  tlte  instant 
when  we  apply  to  his  miyesty  for  relief  from 
what  we  tliink  oppression,  we  should  discover 
a  resolute  dis|M)siti<)n  to  deprive  him  of  the  un- 
controverted  i)rerogatives  of  his  royal  dignity. 

At  this  ]>eriod,  when  the  administration  is 
regulating  new  colonies,  and  designing,  as  we 
are  told,  the  strictest  reformations*  in  the  (»1<1, 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  grant  an  invidious 
distinction  in  our  favor.  Less  likely  is  it,  as 
tliat  distinction  will  be  liable  to  so  many  and 
such  strong  constitutional  objections ;  and  when 
we  shall  have  the  weight,  both  of  the  CATgy 
and  ministry,  and  the  universally  received 
opinions  of  the  people  of  our  mother  country 
to  contend  with. 

I  mean  not,  sir,  the  least  reflection  on  the 
church  of  England.  I  reverence  and  admire 
the  purity  of  its  doctrine,  and  the  miMlcration 
of  its  temper.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  filled 
with  learned  and  with  exc^illent  men :  but  all 
zealous  persons  think  their  own  religions  tenets 
the  best,  and  would  willingly  see  them  em- 
braced by  others.  I  therefore  apj)rehend  that 
the  dignified  and  reverend  gentlemen  of  the 
church  of  England,  will  be  extremely  desirous 
to  have  tliat  church  as  well .  secured,  and  as 
much  distinguislied  as  p<»ssible  in  the  American 
cohmies;  especially  in  those  colonies  where  it 
is  overborne,  as  it  were,  by  dissenters.  There 
never  can  bo  a  more  critical  ofjportunity  for 
this  purjjose  than  the  present.  The  cause  of 
tlio  churcli  wmII  besides  be  connected  with  that 
of  the  Crown,  to  which  its  princij)les  are 
thought  to  bo  more  favorable  than  tho-^e  of  the 
other  professions. 

We  have  received  certain  infonnntion  that 
the  conduct  of  this  province,  which  has  been  so 
much  censured  by  the  ministry,  is  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  one  religious  society.  We  also 
know  that  the  late  tumultuous  and  riotous 
proceedings,  represented  in  so  strong  a  light  by 
the  jKjtitions  now  before  tlie  IIoust»,  have  been 
publicly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  another 
religious  society.  Thus  the  blame  of  every  thing 
disre])utable  to  this  province  is  cast  on  one  or 
the  other  of  these  dissenting  sects.  Circum- 
stances that,  I  imagine,  will  neither  l>e  forgotten 
nor  neglected. 

Wo  have  seen  the  event  of  our  disputes  con- 
cerning the  proprietary  interests,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  exijected  that  our  success  will  be  greater 
when  our  opponents  become  more  numerous, 
and  will  have  more  dignity,  more  power,  and, 
as  they  will  think,  more  law  on  their  side. 

These  are  the  dangers,  sir,  to  which  we  are 
now  about  to  expose  those  privileges  in  which 
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we  have  hitherto  bo  mneb  gloried.  Whereforef 
To  procure  two  or  throe,  perhaps,  four  or  Afb 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  (for  do  calcalation  has 
carried  the  sum  higher,)  from  the  proprietory 
for  two  or  three,  or  four  or  five  years,  for  so 
long,  and  something  longer  perhaps,  the  taxes 
may  continue.  liut  are  we  sure  of  gaining 
this  point?  We  are  not.  Are  we  sure  of 
gaining  any  other  advantage?  We  are  not 
Are  we  sure  of  preserving  our  privileges?  We 
arc  not.  Are  we  under  the  necessity  of  pur- 
suing the  measure  proposed  at  this  time  ?  We 
are  not. 

Here,  sir,  permit  me  to  mako  a  short  pause. 
Permit  me  to  appeal  to  the  heart  of  every 
member  in  this  House,  and  to  entreat  him  to 
reflect  how  far  he  can  be  justifiable  in  giving 
his  voice,  thus  to  hazard  the  liberties  secured 
to  us  by  the  wise  founders  of  this  province; 
I>eaceably  and  fully  eiyoyed  by  the  present  age, 
and  to  which  posterity  is  so  justly  entitled. 

Hut,  sir,  we  are  told  there  is  no  danger  of 
losing  our  privileges  if  our  government  should 
be  changed,  and  two  arguments  are  used  in 
support  of  this  opinion.  The  first  is,  "thit 
the  government  of  the  crown  is  exercised  with 
so  much  lenity  in  Carolina,  and  the  Jersejs.*^ 
I  cannot  perceive  the  least  degree  of  force  in 
this  argument.  As  to  Carolina  I  am  not  a 
little  surprised  that  it  should  be  mentioned  on 
this  occasion,  since  I  never  heanl  of  any  privi- 
leges that  colony  enjoys,  more  than  the  other 
n)yal  governments  in  America.  The  privileges 
of  the  Jerseys  are  of  a  ditferent  nature  from 
many  of  which  we  are  iK>ssessed,  and  are  more 
consistent  with  the  royal  prerogative. 

Indeed,  I  know  of  none  they  have,  except 
that  the  people  called  Quakers  may  be  wit-  . 
nesses  in  criminal  cases,  and  may  bear  offices. 
Can  this  indulgence,  shown  to  them  for  a  par- 
ticular reason,  and  not  contradictory  to  the 
rights  of  the  Crown,  give  us  any  just  cause  to 
expect  the  confirmati<m  of  privileges  directly 
of>[X)site  to  those  rights,  and  for  confirming 
wliich  no  such  reason  exists.  But,  perhaps, 
the  gentlemen  who  advance  this*  argument 
mean  that  we  shall  purchase  a  change  at  a 
cheap  price,  if  we  are  only  reduced  to  the  same 
state  with  the  Jerseys.  Surely,  sir,  if  this  be 
their  meaning,  they  entirely  forget  those  ex- 
traordinary privileges  which  some  time  ago 
were  mentioned. 

How  many  must  we  in  such  a  case  renouneet 
I  apprehend  it  would  prove  an  argument  of 
little  consolation  to  these  gentlemen,  if  they 
should  lose  three-fourths  of  their  estates,  to  ])6 
told,  that  they  still  remain  as  rich  as  their 
neighbors,  and  have  enough  to  procure  all  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  single 
instance  of  favor  in  permitting  an  affirmation 
instead  of  an  oath,  in  a  single  province,  should 
be  urged  as  so  great  an  encouragement  to  us, 
while  there  are  so  many  examples  of  another 
kind  to  deter  us.  In  what  royal  govemment, 
besides  the  Jerseya^  can  one  of  the  pec^le  call- 
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td  Qoaken,  be  a  witness  in  criminal  cases,  and 
bear  ofiSces  ?  *  In  no  other.  What  can  be  the 
reason  of  this  distinction  in  the  Jerseys?  Be- 
enae  in  the  infancy  of  that  colony,  when  it 
«une  nnder  the  government  of  the  Grown, 
liiere  was,  as  appears  from  authentic  yoaohers, 
an  absolate  necessity  from  the  scarcity  of  other 
proper  persons,  to  make  use  of  the  people  call- 
td  Quaikers  in  public  employments.  Is  there 
mch  a  necessity  in  this  province  ?  Or  can  the 
ministry  be  persuaded,  that  there  is  such  a  ne- 
eessity  t  No,  sir,  those  iVom  whom  they  will 
receive  their  information,  will  grant  no  such 
tiling;  and  therefore  I  think  there  is  the  most^ 
imminent  danger,  in  case  of  a  change,  that  the* 
people  of  this  society  will  lose  the  exercise  of 
those  rights,  which,  though  they  are  entitled  to 
at  men,  yet  such  is  the  situation  of  human  af- 
fuTB,  they  with  difficulty  can  find  a  spot  on  the 
whole  globe,  where  they  are  allowed  to  enjoy 
tiiem.  It  will  be  an  argument  of  some  force,  I 
am  afraid,  that  the  Church  of  England  can 
never  expect  to  raise  its  head  among  us,  while 
we  are  encouraged,  as  it  will  be  said,  in  dis- 
tension: but  if  an  oath  be  made  necessary  for 
obtaining  offices  of  honor  and  profit,  it  will 
then  be  expected  that  any  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  who  are  tempted  to  renounce  their 
]^inciples,  will  undoubtedly  make  an  addition 
to  the  established  church. 

If  any  other  consideration  than  that  which 
has  been  mentioned,  was  regarded  in  granting 
that  indulgence  in  the  Jerseys,  though  no  other 
It  expressed,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  the 
nearness  of  this  province  might  have  had  some 
weight,  as  from  its  situation  it  afforded  such 
itrong  temptations  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Jerseys  to  remove  hither,  had  they  been  treat- 
td  with  any  severity. 

Their  government,  in  some  measure,  was 
ftrmed  in  imitation  of  our  government;  but 
when  this  is  altered,  the  English  constitution 
must  be  the  model,  by  which  it  will  be  formed. 

Here  it  will  be  said,  *Hhis  cannot  be  done 
hut  by  the  Parliament,  and  will  a  British  Par- 
Bament  do  such  an  act  of  injustice,  as  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  rights?''  This  is  the  second 
argument  used  to  prove  the  safety  of  the  mea- 
nres  now  proposed.. 

Certainly  the  British  Parliament  will  not  do 
what  they  think  an  unjust  act ;  but  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  they  will  think  it  unjust, 
to  place  us  on  the  same  footing  with  them- 
ielves.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  convince 
them,  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to 
be  distingmshed  from  all  other  subjects,  under 
Ms  xnigesty's  immediate  government;  or  that 
■och  a  distinction  can  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose. Kay  it  not  be  expected  that  they  will 
•ij,  '^  no  people  can  be  freer  than  ourselves, — 
•fery  thing  more  than  we  eigoy,  is  licentious- 
mm,  not  liberty;  any  indulgencies  shown  to 
the  ooloniea  heretofore  were  like  the  indulgen- 
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oies  of  parents  to  their  infants ;  they  ought  to 
cease  with  that  tender  age;  and  as  the  colonies 
grow  up  to  a  more  vigorous  state,  they  ou^^t 
to  be  careftilly  disciplined,  and  all  their  actions 
regulated  by  strict  laws.  Above  all  things,  it 
is  necessary,  that  the  prerogative  should  be 
exercised  with  its  full  force  in  our  American 
provinces,  to  restrain  them  within  due  bounds, 
and  secure  their  dependence  on  this  king- 
dom." * 

I  am  afraid  that  this  will  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Parliament,  as  it  has  been  in  every  instance, 
the  undeviating  practice  of  the  ministry. 

But,  sir,  it  may  be  said,  ^^  these  reasons  are 
not  conclusive;  they  do  not  demonstratively 
prove,  that  our  privileges  will  be  endangered 
by  a  change.''  I  grant  the  objection ;  but  what 
stronger  reasons,  what  clearer  proofs  are  there, 
that  they  will  not  be  endangered  by  a  change  f 

They  are  safe  now ;  and  why  should  we  en- 
gage in  an  enterprise  that  wUl  render  tiiem 
uncertain?  If  nothing  will  content  us  but  a 
revolution  brought  about  by  ourselves,  surely 
we  ought  to  have  made  the  strictest  inquiries 
what  terms  we  may  expect;  and  to  have  ob- 
tained from  the  ministry  some  kind  of  security 
for  the  performance  of  liiose  terms. 

These  things  might  have  been  done.  They 
are  not  done.  If  a  merchant  will  venture  to 
travel  with  great  riches  into  a  foreign  country, 
without  a  proper  guide,  it  certainly  will  be  ad- 
visable for  him  to  procure  the  best  intelligence 
he  can  get,  of  the  climate,  the  roads,  the  diffi- 
culties, he  will  meet  with,  and  the  treatment 
he  may  receive. 

I  pray  the  House  to  consider,  if  we  have  the 
slightest  security  that  can  be  mentioned,  except 
opinion  (if  that  is  any),  either  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  present  privileges,  or  gainmg  a  sin- 
gle advantage  from  a  change.  Have  we  any 
writing  ?  have  we  a  verbal  promise  from  any 
minister  of  the  Crown  ?  We  have  not  I  can- 
not, therefore,  conceal  my  astonishment,  that 
gentlemen  should  require  a  less  security  for  the 
invaluable  rights  of  Pennsylvania,  than  they 
would  demand  for  a  debt  of  five  pounds.  Why 
should  we  press  forward  with  this  unexampled 
hurry,  when  no  benefit  can  be  derived  from  ill 
Why  should  we  have  any  aversion  to  delibe- 
ration and  delay,  when  no  iigury  can  attend 
them? 

It  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  present  case, 
that  we  can  spend  too  much  time  in  forming 
resolutions,  the  consequences  of  which  are  to 
be  perpetual.  If  it  is  true,  as  some  aver,  that 
we  can  now  obtain  an  advantageous  change  of 
our  government ;  I  suppose  it  will  be  also  true 
next  week,  next  month,  and  next  year ;  but  if 
they  are  mistaken,  it  will  be  early  enough, 
whenever  it  happens,  to  be  disappointed  and 
to  repent.  I  am  not  willing  to  run  risks  in  a 
matter  of  such  prodigious  importance,  on  the 

*  The  ■obaeqpont  oondaot  of  Great  Britain  hM  ftilly 
eriBeed  bar  raaolation  to  adkare  to  mieh  poUtioal  maxiina  m 
theae. 
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credit  of  any  man^s  opinion,  when  by  a  small 
delay,  that  can  do  no  harm,  the  steps  we 
are  to  take  may  become  more  safe.  Gideon, 
though  he  hod  conversed  with  '*  an  angel  of  the 
Lord,'^  would  not  attempt  to  relieve  his  coun- 
trymen, then  sorely  oppressed  by  the  Midian- 
ites,  lest  he  should  involve  them  in  greater 
miseries,  until  he  was  convinced  by  two  mira- 
cles, that  he  should  be  successful.  I  do  not 
say,  we  ought  to  wait  for  miracles;  but  I  think, 
we  ought  to  wait  for  some  things  which  will 
be  next  kin  to  a  miracle ;  I  mean  some  sign  of 
favorable  disposition  in  the  ministry  towards 
OB.  I  should  like  to  see  an  olive  leaif  at  least, 
brought  to  us  before  we  quit  our  ark. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  make  one  proposal  to  the 
House.  We  may  apply  to  the  Crown  now,  as 
freely  as  if  we  were  under  its  immediate  gov- 
ernment. Let  us  desire  his  m<\jesty^s  judgment 
on  the  f>oint,  that  has  occasioned  this  unhap- 

{)y  dilferenee  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
egislature.*  This  may  be  done  without  any  vio- 
lence, without  any  hazard  to  our  constitution. 
We  say,  the  justice  of  our  demands  is  clear  as 
light ;  every  heart  must  feel  the  equity  of  them. 

If  the  decision  be  in  our  favor,  we  gain  a 
considerable  victory ;  the  grand  obstruction  of 
the  public  service  is  removed;  and  we  shall 
have  more  leisure  to  carry  our  intentions  coolly 
into  execution.  If  the  decision  be  against  us, 
I  believe  the  most  zealous  of  us  will  grant  it 
would  be  madness  to  expect  success  in  any  other 
contest.  This  will  be  a  single  point,  and  cannot 
meet  with  such  difficulties,  as  the  procuring  a 
total  alteration  of  the  government.  Therefore 
by  separating  it  from  other  matters,  we  shall 
soon  obtain  a  determination,  and  know  what 
chance  we  have  of  succeeding  in  things  of 
greater  value.  Let  us  try  our  fortune.  Let 
us  take  a  cast  or  two  of  the  dice  for  smaller 
matters,  before  we  dip  deeply.  Few  gamesters 
are  of  so  sanguine  a  temper  as  to  stake  their 
whole  wealth  on  one  desperate  throw  at  first. 
If  we  are  to  play  with  the  public  happiness,  let 
us  act  at  least  with  as  much  deliberation,  as  if 
we  were  betting  out  of  our  private  purses. 

Perhaps  a  little  delay  may  afford  us  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  our  constituents  more  unani- 
mous in  their  opinions  on  this  interesting 
occasion,  and  I  should  choose  to  see  a  vast 
majority  of  them  join,  with  a  calm  resolution, 
in  the  measure,  before  I  should  think  myself 
justifiable  in  voting  for  it,  even  if  I  approved 
of  it. 

The  present  question  is  utterly  foreign  from 
the  purposes  for  which  we  were  sent  into  this 
place.    There  was  not  the  least  probability,  at 

*  This  point  was  one  of  the  etipaUtions  approved  by  the 
Crown,  In  favor  of  the  proprietors,  with  respect  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  their  estate.  The  governor,  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, insisted  npon  inserting  in  the  bill  then  under  conald- 
eration,  the  words  of  the  stipulation,  and  thus  adhered  to 
the  stipulation.  The  llouse  of  Assembly,  the  other  branch 
of  the  legislature,  insisted  upon  taadng  the  proprietary  state, 
without  being  thos  bound. 


the  time  we  were  elected,  that  this  matter 
could  come  under  our  consideratioiL  We  are 
not  debating  how  much  money  we  shall  nuse, 
what  laws  we  shall  pass  for  the  regidation  of 
property,  nor  on  any  thing  of  the  same  kind 
that  arises  in  the  usual  parliamentary  course  of 
business.  We  are  now  to  determine  whether  a 
step  shall  be  taken  that  may  produce  an  entire 
change  of  our  constitution. 

In  forming  this  determination,  one  striking 
reflection  should  be  preserved  in  our  naundsTl 
mean,  ^*  that  we  are  the  servants  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania," — of  that  people  who  have 
}>een  induced  by  the  excellence  of  the  present 
constitution,  to  settle  themselves  under  its  pro- 
tection. 

The  inhabitants  of  remote  countries,  impelled 
by  that  love  of  liberty  which  all- wise  Provi- 
dence has  planted  in  the  human  heart,  desert- 
ing their  native  soil;  committed  tiiemselves, 
with  their  helpless  families,  to  the  mercy  of 
winds  and  waves,  and  braved  all  the  terrors 
of  an  unknown  wilderness,  in  hopes  of  enjoying 
in  these  woods  the  exercise  of  those  invaluable 
rights,  which  some  unhappy  circumstances  had 
denied  to  mankind  in  every  other  part  of  the 
earth. 

Thus,  sir,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  may  be 
said  to  have  purchased  an  inheritance,  in  its 
constitution,  at  a  prodigious  price ;  and  I  can- 
not believe,  unless  the  strongest  evidence  be 
ottered,  that  they  are  now  willing  to  part  with 
that,  which  has  cost  them  so  much  toil  and 
expense. 

They  have  not  hitherto  been  disappointed  in 
their  wishes.  They  have  obtained  the  blessings 
they  sought  for. 

We  have  received  these  seats  by  the  (kq 
choice  of  this  people  under  this  constitution, 
and  to  preserve  it  in  its  utmost  purity  and 
vigor,  has  always  been  deemed  by  me  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  trust  committed  to  my  care  and 
fidelity.  The  measure  now  proposed  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  endanger  this  constitution, 
and,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  no  right 
to  engage  in  it  without  the  almost  universal 
consent  of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  plainest 
manner. 

I  think  I  should  improperly  employ  the 
attention  of  this  House  if  I  should  take  up  much 
time  in  proving  that  the  deputies  of  a  people 
have  not  a  right,  by  any  law,  divine  or  human, 
to  change  the  government  under  which  their 
authority  was  delegated  to  them,  without  sudi 
a  consent  as  has  been  mentioned.  The  position 
is  so  consonant  to  natural  justice  and  common 
sense,  that  I  believe  it  never  has  been  seriously 
controverted.  All  the  learned  authors  that  I 
recollect  to  have  mentioned  this  matter,  speak 
of  it  as  an  indisputable  maxim. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  in  answer  to  this 
objection,  **that  it  is  not  intended  to  change 
the  government,  but  the  governor."  This,  I 
apprehend,  is  a  distinction  only  in  words.  The 
government  is  certainly  to  be  changed  from 
proprietary  to  royal,  and  whatever  may  be 
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intended,  the  qnestion  is,  whether  snoh  a  change 
wfll  not  expoee  onr  present  privileges  to  danger. 

It  may  also  be  said,  "that  the  petitions  Ijing 
on  the  table  are  a  proof  of  the  people's  con- 
sent.'^ Can  petitions,  so  indnstriouslj  carried 
aboat,  and  after  aU  the  pains  taken,  signed  only 
by  a^nt  thirty-five  hundred  persons,  be  looked 
on  as  the  plainest  expressions  of  the  almost 
nniversal  consent  of  tne  many  thousands  that 
fill  this  province?    No  one  can  believe  it. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  sir,  that  much  the 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province, 
and  amonff  them  men  of  large  fortunes,  good 
sense,  and  fair  characters,  who  value  very 
highly  the  interest  they  have  in  the  present 
constitution,  have  not  signed  these  petitions, 
and  as  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  are  ex- 
tremely averse  to  a  change  at  this  time.  Will 
they  not  complain  of  such  a  change  ?  And  if 
it  is  not  attended  with  all  the  advantages  they 
now  eiyoy,  will  they  not  have  reason  to  com- 
plain? It  is  not  improbable  that  this  measure 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  more  bitter  and  more 
lasting  dissensions  among  us,  than  any  we  have 
yet  experienced. 

Before  I  close  this  catalogue  of  unhappy 
consequences,  that  I  expect  will  follow  our 
request  of  a  change,  I  beg  leave  to  take  notice 
of  the  terms  of  the  petition  that  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

They  equally  excite  in  my  breast,  surprise, 
and  grief^  and  terror.  This  poor  province  is 
alreaay  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
credit and  reproaches,  that  by  some  fatality,  for 
several  years  past,  have  attended  our  public 
measures;  and  we  not  only  seize  this  unfortu- 
nate season  to  engage  her  in  new  difiiculties, 
but  prepare  to  pour  on  her  devoted  head  a  load 
that  must  effectually  crush  her.  We  inform 
the  king,  by  this  petition,  that  Pennsylvania  is 
become  a  scene  of  confusion  and  anarchy ;  that 
armed  mobs  are  marching  from  one  place  to 
another ;  that  such  a  spirit  of  violence  and  riot 
prevails,  as  exposes  his  mi^esty's  good  subjects 
to  constant  alarms  and  danger;  that  this  tu- 
multnons  disposition  is  so  general  that  it  cannot 
be  controlled  by  any  powers  of  the  present 
government,  and  that  we  have  not  any  hopes 
of  returning  to  a  state  of  peace  and  safety,  but 
by  being  ti&en  under  his  mcjesty's  immediate 
protection. 

I  cannot  think  this  a  proper  representation 
of  the  present  state  of  this  province.  Near 
four  months  are  elapsed  since  the  last  riot, 
and  I  do  not  perceive  the  least  probability  of 
onr  being  troubled  with  any  more.  The  rioters 
were  not  only  suoceesfhlly  opposed  and  pre- 
vented from  executing  their  purpose,  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  convinced 
of  their  error,  and  have  renounced  all  thoughts 
of  snch  wild  attemnts  for  the  future.  To  whose 
throat  is  the  awora  now  held?  What  life  will 
be  aared  by  this  application?  Imaginary 
danger  I  Vain  remedy  I  Have  we  not  suffi- 
elentlT  ftlt  th«  eflRoets  of  royal  resentment  ?  Is 
not  ue  waOnodtj  d  the  Crown  fhlly  enough 


exercised  over  ns  ?  Does  it  become  us  to  paint 
in  the  strongest  colors  the  follies  or  the  crimes 
of  our  countrymen?  To  require  unnecessary 
protection  against  men  who  intend  us  no  iigury, 
m  such  loose  and  general  expressions  as  may 
produce  even  the  establishment  of  an  armed 
force  among  us? 

With  unremitting  vig^ance,  with  undaunted 
virtue,  should  a  free  people  watch  against  the 
encroachments  of  power,  and  remove  every 
pretext  for  its  extension. 

We  are  a  dependent  colony,  and  we  need  not 
doubt  that  means  will  be  used  to  secure  that 
dependence.  But  that  we  ourselves  should 
furnish  a  reason  for  settling  a  military  estab- 
lishment upon  us,  must  exceed  the  most  extra- 
vagant wishes  of  those  who  would  be  most 
pleased  with  such  a  measure. 

We  may  introduce  the  innovation,  but  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  stop  its  progress.  The 
precedent  will  be  pernicious.  If  a  specious 
pretence  is  affordea  for  maintaining  a  email 
body  of  troops  among  us  now,  equally  specious 
pretences  will  never  be  wanting  hereafter,  for 
adding  to  their  numbers.  The  burthen  that 
will  be  imposed  on  us  for  their  support,  is  the 
most  trilling  part  of  the  evil.  The  poison  will 
soon  reach  our  vitals,  whatever  struggles  we 
may  make  to  expel  it. 

Jffctret  lateri  Uthalit  carundo" 

The  dart  with  which  we  are  struck  will  still 
remain  fixed — too  firmly  fixed  for  our  feeble 
hands  to  draw  it  out.  Our  fruitless  efforts  will 
but  irritate  the  wound ;  and  at  length  we  must 

tamely  submit  to  I  quit  a  subject  too 

painful  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

These,  sir,  are  my  sentiments  on  the  petition 
that  has  occasioned  this  debate.  I  think  this 
neither  the  proper  season,  nor  the  proper 
method,  for  obtaining  a  change  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  is  uncertain  whether  the  measures 
proposed  will  place  us  in  a  better  situation  than 
we  are  now  in,  with  regard  to  the  point  lately 
controverted ;  with  respect  to  other  particulars^ 
it  may  place  us  in  a  worse.  We  shall  run  the 
risk  of  suffering  great  losses.  We  have  no  cer- 
tainty of  gaining  any  thing.  In  seeking  a  pre- 
carious, hasty,  violent  remedy  for  the  present 
partial  disorder,  we  are  sure  of  exposing  the 
whple  body  to  danger.  I  cannot  perceive  the 
necessity  of  applying  such  a  remedy.  If  I  did, 
I  would  with  tne  greatest  pleasure  pass  over  to 
the  opinion  of  some  gentiemen  who  differ  from 
me,  whose  integrity  and  abilities  I  so  much 
esteem,  that  whatever  reasons  at  any  time  in- 
fluence me  to  agree  with  them,  I  always  receive 
a  satisfaction  from  being  on  their  side.  If  I 
have  erred  now,  I  shall  comfort  myself  with 
reflecting,  that  it  is  an  innocent  error.  Should 
the  measures  pursued  in  consequence  of  this 
debate  be  opposite  to  my  opinion,  and  should 
they  procure  a  change  of  government,  with  all 
the  l^neflts  we  desire;  P^all  not  envy  the 
prdse  of  others,  who,  by  their  fortunate  ooa- 
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ra{^  and  skill,  have  condncted  us  unhurt 
through  the  midst  of  such  threatening  dangers 
to  the  wished-for  port.  I  shall  cheeiiuUj  suh- 
niit  to  the  censure  of  having  been  too  appre- 
hensive of  injuring  the  people  of  this  province. 
If  any  severer  sentence  shall  be  pa<«sed  upon 
me  by  the  worthy,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it ;  but 
this  truth  I  am  convinced  of,  that  it  will  be 
much  easier  for  me  to  boar  the  unmerited  re- 
flections of  mistaken  zeal,  than  the  just  re- 
proaches of  a  guilty  mind.  To  have  concealed 
my  real  sentiments,  or  to  have  counterfeite<l 
such  as  I  do  not  entertain,  in  a  deliberation  of 
BO  much  consequence  as  the  present,  would 
have  been  the  basest  hyiK)crisy.  It  may  per- 
haps be  thought  that  this,  however,  would  have 


been  the  most  politio  part  forme  to  haye  acted. 
It  might  have  been  so.  Bat  if  policy  requiros 
that  our  words  or  actions  ahoold  bdie  our 
hearts,  I  thank  God  that  I  detest  and  despise 
all  its  arts  and  all  its  advantages.  A  good  man 
ought  to  serve  his  country,  even  though  sba 
resents  his  services.  The  great  reward  of 
honest  actions  is  not  the  fame  or  profit  that 
follows  them,  but  the  consciousness  that  attends 
them.  To  discharge,  on  this  important  occa- 
sion, the  inviolable  duty  I  owe  tLe  public,  bj 
obeying  the  unbiassed  dictates  of  my  rcaeoD 
and  conscience,  hath  been  my  sole  view;  and 
my  only  wish  now  is,  that  the  resolutioiu  of 
this  House,  whatever  they  are,  may  prtHnote 
the  happiness  of  Pennsylvama. 


•  •• 
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On  the  twenty-third  of  June,  1775,  Congress  [ 
delegated  John  Rutlcdge,  William  Livingston, 
Doctor  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Thomas  John- 
son, ^*  to  draw  up  a  declaration,  to  be  published 
by  General  Washington  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
camp  before  Boston."  The  next  day  they  re- 
ported a  draft,  which,  af^er  being  debated,  was 
referred  for  further  consideration  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  On  that  day  it  was  recommitted, 
and  John  Dickinson  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were 
added  to  the  committee.  The  final  draft  was 
laid  before  Congress  on  the  sixth  of  July,  1775, 
and  after  being  '^read  and  debated  by  para- 
graphs," was  adopted.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  the 
author  of  the  declaration,  which  is  as  follows:  * 

If  it  was  possible  for  men  who  exercise  their 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  Divine  Author  of 
our  existence  intended  a  part  of  the  human  race 
to  hold  an  absolute  property  in,  and  an  un- 
bounded power  over  others,  marked  out  by 
his  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom,  as  the  objects 
of  a  legal  domination  never  rightfully  resistable, 
however  severe  and  oppressive,  the  inhabitants 
of  tliese  colonies  might  at  least  require  from  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  some  evidence, 
that  this  dreadful  authority  has  been  granted 
to  that  body.  But  a  reverence  for  our  great 
Creator,  principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  must  convince  all  those  who 
reflect  upon  the  subject,  that  government  was 
instituted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  ought  to  be  administered  for  the  attainment 
of  that  end.  The  legislature  of  Great  Britain, 
however,  stimulated  by  an  inordinate  passion 
for  a  power  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  which 
they  know  to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the 
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very  constitution  of  that  kingdom,  and  desperate 
of  success  in  any  mode  of  contest  where  reganl 
should  be  had  to  truth,  law,  or  right,  have  at 
length,  deserting  those,  attempted  to  effect  their 
cruel  and  impolitic  purpose  of  enslaving  these 
colonies  by  violence,  and  have  thereby  rendered 
it  necessary  for  us  to  close  with  their  lart  ap- 
peal from  reason  to  arms.  Yet,  however  blinded 
Uiat  assembly  may  be,  by  their  intemperate 
rage  for  unlimited  domination,  so  to  slight 
justice  and  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  esteem 
ourselves  bound  by  obligations  of  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  make  known  the  justice 
of  our  cause. 

Our  forcfuthers,  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  lell  their  native  land  to  seek  on 
these  shores  a  residence  for  civil  and  religions 
freedom.    At  the  expense  of  tlieir  blood;  at 
the  hazard  of  their  fortunes ;  without  the  least 
charge  to  the  country  from  which  they  removed; 
by  unceasing  labor  and  an  unconquerable  spirit, 
they  efl*ected  settlements  in  the  distant  and  in- 
hospitable wilds  of  America,  then  filled  with 
numerous  and  warlike  nations  of  barbarians. 
Societies  or  governments,  vested  with  perfect 
legislatures,  were  formed  under  charters  fitan 
the  Crown,  and  an  harmonious  intercourse  was 
established  between  the  colonies  and  the  king- 
dom from  which  tliey  derived  their  origin. 
The  mutual  benefits  of  this  union  became  in  a 
short  time  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  as- 
tonishment.   It  is  universally  confessed,  that 
tlie  amazing  increase  of  the  wealth,  strength, 
and  navigation  of  the  realm,  arose  from  this 
source;   and  the  minister  who  so  wisely  and 
successfully  directed  the  measures  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  late  war,  publicly  declared  that 
these  colonies  enabled  her  to  trimnph  over 
her  enemies.    Towards  the  oonclnaion  of  that 
war,  it  pleased  our  sovereign  to  make  a  change 
in  his  counsels.    From  that  fatal  moment,  the 
afEura  of  the  Britiah  onpire  began  to  iUl  into 
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oonfasion,  and  gradnall j  sliding  from  the  snm- 
init  €i  gloriooB  proeperitj  to  which  they  had 
been  adranoed,  by  the  Tirtnes  and  abilities  of 
cne  man,  are  at  length  distracted  by  the  con- 
Tolmona  that  now  uiake  its  deepest  fonnda- 
tkms.  The  new  ministry,  finding  the  brave 
ftMs  of  Britain,  though  freanently  defeated,  yet 
i^  contending,  took  up  the  nnfortonate  idea 
of  granting  them  a  hasty  peace,  and  of  then 
aobdning  her  faithful  friends. 

These  devoted  colonies  were  Judged  to  be  in 
■ich  a  state  as  to  present  victories  without 
bloodshed,  and  all  the  easy  emoluments  of 
itatatable  plunder.  The  uninterrupted  tenor 
of  their  peaceable  and  respectful  behavior,  from 
the  beginning  of  colonization;  their  dutiful, 
aealous,  and  useful  services  during  the  war, 
though  so  recently  and  amply  acknowledged 
in  th^  most  honorable  manner  by  his  mt^esty, 
by  the  late  king  and  by  parliament,  could  not 
•ave  them  from  the  meditated  innovations. 
Parliament  was  influenced  to  adopt  the  perni- 
cious project,  and  assxmiing  a  new  power  over 
them,  have,  in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  given 
inch  decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit  and  con- 
■eqnences  attending  this  power,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  concerning  the  enects  of  acquiescence 
vnder  it.  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and 
grant  our  money  without  our  consent,  though 
we  have  ever  exercised  an  exclusive  right  to  dis- 
pose of  oar  own  property ;  statutes  have  been 
passed  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
of  admiralty,  and  vice-admiralty,  beyond  their 
ancient  limits;  for  depriving  us  of  the  accus- 
tMned  and  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury 
in  cases  affecting  both  life  and  property;  for 
nq^nding  Uie  legislature  of  one  of  the  colo- 
Biee;  for  interdicting  all  commerce  to  the  capital 
of  another,  and  for  altering,  fundamentally,  the 
form  of  government  established  by  charter  and 
eeeored  by  acts  of  its  own  legislature,  solemnly 
eonfirmed  by  the  Crown;  for  exempting  the 
"^murderers*'  of  colonists  from  legal  trial,  and 
in  effect,  from  punishment;  for  erecting  in  a 
neighboring  province,  acquired  by  the  joint 
arms  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  a  despotism 
dangerous  to  our  very  existence,  and  for  quar- 
tering soldiers  upon  the  colonists  in  time  of 
profoond  peace.  It  has  also  been  resolved  in 
pariiament,  that  colonists  charged  with  com- 
■dtling  certain  offences,  shall  be  transported  to 
Eudaod  to  be  tried. 

Bat  why  should  we  enumerate  our  injuries 
ia  d^ailf  By  one  statute  it  is  declared  that 
Mrliament  can  *'of  right,  make  laws  to  bind  us 
m  an  caees  whatsoever."  What  is  to  defend  us 
•cunst  ao  enormous,  so  unlimited  a  power? 
flot  a  ainii^  man  of  those  who  assume  it  is 
flhoeea  by  ua,  or  is  sulject  to  our  control  or 
faflaenoe;  bat  on  the  contrary  they  are  all  of 
tteii\  exempt  from  the  operation  of  such  laws, 
md  an  American  revenue,  if  not  diverted  from 
tfie  oetenaible  porposes  for  which  it  is  raised, 
voold  actually  lignten  their  own  burdens,  in 
prapoition  •■  tbej  increase  oars.  We  saw  the 
to  which  aoch  deepotiam  would  reduce 


us.  We,  for  ten  years,  incessantly  and  ineffec- 
tually besieged  the  throne  as  supplicants;  we 
reasoned,  we  remonstrated  with  parliament  in 
the  most  mild  and  decent  language. 

Administration,  sensible  that  we  should  re- 
gard these  oppressive  measures  as  freemen 
onght  to  do,  sent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  en- 
force them.  The  indignation  of  the  Americans 
was  roused,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  virtuous,  loyal  and  affectionate  people. 
A  congress  of  delegates  from  the  united  colonies 
was  assembled  at  rhiladelphia,  on  the  fifth  day 
of  last  September.  We  resolved  again  to  offer 
an  humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  the  king,  and 
also  addressed  our  fellow-subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  We  have  pursued  every  temperate, 
every  respectful  measure;  we  have  even  pro- 
ceeded to  break  off  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  our  fellow-subjects,  as  the  last  peaceable 
admonition,  that  our  attachment  to  no  nation 
upon  earth  should  supplant  our  attachment  to 
liberty.  This,  we  flattered  ourselves,  was  the 
ultimate  step  of  the  controversy,  but  subsequent 
events  have  shown  how  vain  was  this  hope  of 
finding  moderation  in  our  enemies. 

Several  threatening  expressions  against  the 
colonies  were  inserted  in  his  mig'esty^s  speech ; 
our  petition,  though  we  were  told  it  was  a  de- 
cent one,  and  that  his  majesty  had  been  pleased 
to  receive  it  graciously,  and  to  promise  laying 
it  before  his  parliament,  was  huddled  into  both 
houses  among  a  bundle  of  American  papers 
and  there  neglected.  The  lords  and  commons 
in  their  address,  in  the  month  of  February, 
said,  that  **a  rebellion  at  that  time  actually 
existed  within  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  that  those  concerned  in  it  had  been 
countenanced  and  encouraged  by  unlawfid  com- 
binations and  engagements,  entered  into  by  his 
majesty^s  subjects  in  several  of  the  other  colo- 
nies; and,  tlierefore,  they  besought  his  majesty 
that  he  would  take  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  autho- 
rity of  the  supreme  legislature."  Soon  after,  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  whole  colonies  with 
foreign  countries  and  with  each  other,  was  cut 
off  by  an  act  of  parliament;  by  another,  several 
of  them  were  entirely  prohibited  from  the 
fisheries  in  the  seas  near  their  coasts,  on  which 
they  always  depended  for  their  subsistence,  and 
large  reinforcements  of  ships  ai\d  troops  were 
immediately  sent  over  to  General  Gage. 

Fruitless  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments, 
and  eloquence  of  an  illustrious  band  of  the 
most  distinguished  peers  and  commoners,  who 
nobly  and  strenuously  asserted  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  to  stay,  or  even  to  mitigate  the  heedless 
fury  with  which  these  ac<!umulated  and  unex- 
ampled outrages  were  hurried  on.  Equally 
fruitless  was  the  interference  of  the  city  of 
London,  of  Bristol,  and  many  other  respectable 
towns,  in  our  favor.  Parliament  adopted  an 
insidious  manoeuvre,  calculated  to  divide  us,  to 
establish  a  perpetual  auction  of  taxations,  where 
colony  should  bid  against  colony,  all  of  them 
uninformed  what  ransom  would  redeem  their 
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Htm;  and  thus  to  oztort  from  ui,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  the  unknown  snms  that  should 
be  8a£Bcient  to  gratify,  if  poesible  to  gratify, 
ministerial  n^>acitT,  with  the  miserable  indul- 
gence left  to  us  of  nusingt  in  our  own  mode, 
the  prescribed  tribute.  What  terms  more  rigid 
and  humiliating  could  have  been  dictated  by 
remorseless  yictors  to  conquered  enemies?  In 
our  circumstances  to  accept  them  would  be  to 
deserve  them. 

Soon  after  the  inteUigence  of  these  proceed- 
ings arrived  on  this  continent,  General  Gage, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  hod  taken 
possession  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  still  occupied  it  as  a 
garrison,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  sent 
out  from  that  place  a  large  detachment  of  his 
army,  who  made  an  unprovoked  assault  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  province  at  the  town  of 
Lexington,  as  appears  by  the  affidavits  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  some  of  whom  were 
officers  and  soldiers  of  that  detachment,  mur- 
dered eight  of  the  inhabitants  and  wounded 
many  others.  From  thence  the  troops  pro- 
ceeded, in  warlike  array,  to  the  town  of  Con- 
cord, where  they  set  upon  another  party  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  province,  killing  several 
and  wounding  more,  until  compelled  to  retreat 
by  the  country  people  suddenly  assembled  to 
repel  this  cruel  aggression.  Hostilities,  thus 
commenced  by  the  Britbh  troops,  have  been 
since  prosecuted  by  them,  without  regard  to 
faith  or  reputation.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston 
being  conlined  within  that  town  by  tlie  gene- 
ral, their  governor,  and  having,  in  order  to 
procure  their  dismission,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  him;  it  was  stipulated  that  tlie  said  in- 
habitants having  deposited  their  arms  with 
their  own  magistrates,  should  have  liberty  to 
depart,  taking  with  tnem  tlieir  other  effects. 
They  accordingly  delivered  up  their  arms,  but 
in  open  violation  of  honor,  in  defiance  of  the 
obligation  of  treaties,  which  even  savage  nations 
esteem  sacred,  the  governor  ordered  the  arms 
deposited  as  aforesaid,  that  they  might  be  pre- 
served for  their  owners,  to  be  seized  by  a  body 
of  soldiers,  detained  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  town,  and  compelled  the  few 
who  were  permitted  to  retire,  to  leave  their 
most  valuable  effects  behind. 

By  this  perfidy  wives  are  separated  from 
their  husbands,  children  from  their  parents,  the 
aged  and  the  sick  from  their  relations  and 
friends,  who  wish  to  attend  and  comfort  them, 
and  those  who  have  been  used  to  live  in  plenty, 
and  even  elegance,  are  reduced  to  deplorable 
distress. 

The  general,  further  emulating  his  ministerial 
masters,  by  a  proclamation  bearing  date  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  June,  after  venting  the  grossest 
fUsehoods  and  calunmies  against  the  g<x>d  peo- 
ple of  these  colonies,  proceeds  to  **  declare 
them  all,  either  by  name  or  description,  to  be 
rebels  and  traitors,  to  supersede  the  course  of 
common  law,  and  instead  thereof  to  publish 
and  order  the  nie  and  exercise  of  the  law  mar- 


tial^* His  troops  have  butchered  oar  oonntiy* 
men,  have  wantonly  bnmt  Oharlestown,  besidai 
a  considerable  number  of  houses  in  other  places; 
our  ships  and  vessels  are  aeixed;  the  neccssaiy 
supplies  of  provisions  are  intercepted,  and  M 
is  exerting  his  utmost  power  to  spread  destme- 
tion  and  devastation  around  him. 

We  have  received  certain  intelligenoe,  that 
General  Carleton,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  ii 
instigating  the  people  of  that  province  and  tfas 
Indians,  to  fall  upon  us ;  and  we  have  but  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  schemes  ban 
)>een  formed  to  excite  domestic  enemies  againit 
us.    In  brief^  a  part  of  these  colonies  now  ftd, 
and  all  of  them  are  sure  of  feeling,  as  far  as  ths 
vengeance  of  administration  can  inflict  tbem, 
the  complicated  calamities  of  fire,  sword,  and 
famine.    We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of     { 
choosing   an  unconditional  submission  to  the     i 
tyranny  of  irritated  ministers,  or  resistance  bj 
force.    The  latter  is  our  choice.    Wb  hati 

COUNTED  THB  COST  Or  THIS  CONTEST,  AND  IHD 
KOTUINO  SO  DREADFUL  AS  VOLUNTABT  BLAVXBT! 

Honor,  justice  and  humanity  forbid  us  tamely 
to  surrender  that  freedom  which  we  received 
from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  cor  in- 
nocent posterity  have  a  right  to  receive  from 
us.  We  cannot  endure  the  infamy  and  goilt 
of  resigning  succeeding  generations  to  that 
wretchedness  which  inevitably  awaits  them, 
if  we  basely  entail  hereditary  bondage  upon 
tliem. 

Our  cause  is  just.  Our  union  is  perfect  Onr 
internal  resources  are  great,  and,  if  necessary, 
foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable. 
We  gratefully  acknowledge,  as  signal  instances 
of  Divine  favor  towards  us,  that  his  providence 
would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this 
severe  controversy,  until  we  were  grown  up  to 
our  present  strength,  had  been  previously  ex- 
ercised in  warlike  operations,  and  possessed  the 
means  of  defending  ourselves.    With  hearts  for- 
tified by  these  animating  reflections,  we  mo0^ 
solemnly,  before  God  ana  the  world,  Dbclab^ 
that,  exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers* 
which  our  beneficent  Creator  has  graciously  be-* 
stowed  upon  us,  the  .arms  we  have  been  conar' 

Selled  by  our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  KB- 
efiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabating  firna.'^ 
ness  and  perseverance,  employ  for  the  preser^ 
vation  of  our  liberties;  being  with  one  mind- 
resolved  to  die  freemen  rauier  than  to  liv^ 
slaves. 

Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  th9 
minds  of  our  friends  and  fellow-sal^jects  in  an^ 
part  of  the  empire,  we  assure  them  that  w^ 
mean  not  to  dissolve  that  union  which  has  sc^ 
long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us,  an& 
which  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.  Ne^ 
cessity  has  not  yet  driven  us  into  that  desperate 
measure,  or  induced  us  to  excite  any  other  nt^ 
tion  to  war  against  them.  We  have  not  raised 
armies  with  ambitious  designs  of  separatiD^ 
from  Great  Britain,  and  establishing  indepen^ 
dent  Statea.  We  fi^t  not  for  gloiy  or  for  oonr- 
quest    We  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable 
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tide  of  a  people  attacked  by  unproYoked 
nies,  without  any  impntation  or  even  sus- 
m  of  offence.  Thej  boast  of  their  privi- 
I  and  civilization,  and  yet  proffer  no  niilder 
litions  than  servitude  or  death. 
L  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the 
lom  that  is  our  birth-right,  and  which  we 
'  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it — ^for 

rtection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely 
honest  industiy  of  our  forefathers  and 
lelves,  against  violence  actually'offered,  we 
)  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down 
a  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the 
feasors,  and  all  danger  of  their  being  renew- 
hall  be  removed,  and  not  before. 


With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies 
of  the  Supreme  and  impartial  Judge  and  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly  implore  his 
divine  goodness  to  protect  us  happily  through 
this  great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to 
reconciliation  on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby 
to  relieve  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of 
civil  war.* 

*  About  the  tenth  of  J11I7, 1770^  the  Dedantloii  of  Con- 
greae  wu  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the  sereral  regtmenta. 

*  *  *  Aa  Boon  aa  thoee  memorable  worda  were  pro- 
noonoed  to  General  Patnam^  dlviiion,  which  he  had  order- 
ed to  be  paraded  on  Protpect  Hill,  thej  ehonted  In  threa 
hoxzaa  a  lond  Axur  1   Swnphrej^t  lAJ^  qfFuinaifk 
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JOHN  WITBERSPOON. 

Doctor  WnnutspooK  was  lineallj  descended  from  the  eminent  John  Emoz,  of  whose  prajen, 
it  ii  recorded,  Mary,  Qaeen  of  Scots,  ^^  was  more  afraid  than  of  an  army  o(  ten  thoiifeand  men.^ 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Knox,  married  John  Welsh,  '*  who  strongly  resembled  his  fatbo^ 
in-Uiw  in  genius,  character,  and  in  nsefalness  in  the  charch ; ''  and  ir  this  line  the  descent  of 
Doctor  Witherspoon  is  traced.  His  father  was  a  minister  settled  in  the  Parish  of  Tester,  a  abort 
distance  from  Edinburgh.  There  he  was  born  on  the  fifth  day  of  Febroary,  1722.  At  a  rerj 
^^^7  age,  he  was  placed  in  the  public  school  at  Haddington,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  hi^  re- 
putation for  an  assiduous  attention  to  his  studies,  and  for  the  strength  and  solidity  of  his  Jud^ 
ment  Just  before  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  it 
which  place  he  remained  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  giving  constant  proofs  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  worth.  On  leaving  this  institution  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  after  was 
invited  to  become  the  colleague  of  his  father,  in  the  church  of  his  native  town.  This  he  de- 
clined, preferring  to  accept  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  at  Beith,  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  was 
subsequently  ordained.  In  this  position,  he  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  by  the 
diligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties,  deeply  established  himself  in  the  afieetioDS 
of  his  people. 

During  this  pastorate  of  Doctor  Witherspoon  the  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745  broke  out  The 
country  became  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  and  several  parishes  raised  corps  of  militia 
to  assist  the  regular  soldiery  in  subduing  them.  Among  others,  the  Parish  of  Beith  Aunished 
its  quota.*^  Doctor  Witherspoon,  after  animating  his  parishioners  in  the  cause,  assembled  a  com- 
pany of  them,  and  marched  at  their  head  to  Glasgow.  At  this  place,  he  was  informed,  thtt^ 
from  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  king's  troops,  as  well  as  from  their  nnmbers^  compared  with 
those  of  the  enemy,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  militia  to  go  farther;  and  he  MMived  orders 
to  return.  But  Dr.  Witherspoon^s  enthusiasm  was  not  so  easily  allayed :  he  wenfclbrward  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk ;  on  the  termination  of  which,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  with 
several  other  individuals,  who  had  been  led  to  the  field  by  their  curiosity  alone,  and  confined  in 
the  Castle  of  Doune.  The  room  occupied  by  him  was  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  easily 
and  next  the  battlements.  His  fellow  prisoners  were  ^ye  members  of  the  E^nbnrgh  compaaj 
of  volunteers,  and  two  citizens  of  Aberdeen,  who  hod  been  taken  in  the  north  country,  as  spies. 
In  a  neighboring  cell  were  eight  persons,  suffering  like  himself  the  effects  of  i^judicioos  curiosity. 
It  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  Edinburgh  volunteers,  to  make  a  rope  of  their  blank^ta^  by  whieh 

*  The  following  U  »  rMolnUon  of  tho  teuan  and  tcnanto  of  one  dfrlaioii  of  the  perUh  of  BMth,  dimwB  vp  hj  Doelw 
Witherspoon,  and  signed  by  eighteen  of  hit  parishioners: 

**We,  the  subscribing  fimners  and  tenants  within  the  barony  of  Broadstone,  la  the  parish  of  Beith,  Am  hereby  bin! 
onrselres,  each  of  ns  for  ourselves,  efflerlng  to  our  rcspectlre  yaloatlons,  to  ftimlsh  teren  men  to  Jola  the  ether  mOMi^ 
fhmi  the  said  parish,  and  to  march  with  them  to  Stirling;  for  the  sni^portofow  religion  aDd  liberty,  and  la  daflbMO  cf  ev 
only  rii^tfbl  and  lawftal  Borereign  King  George,  against  his  enemies  engaged  in  the  preaeat  rebellloD,  whIA  militia  betag 
to  be  engaged  in  the  said  caQse,fbr  the  space  of  thirtj  days  Ihmi  the  day  of  their  marehing  from  Belfh,  tkey  ahail  besa^ 
ported  accordinf^y,  agreeably  to  our  dllflBrentpreparaticms,  at  thenteoftwo-peaeehalfpeBayatailiai^vpQBetTaiy] 
Boots  of  valnatioiL**  JKaek9eood,9ol.%pag*4n, 
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tli^  mif^t  deMMDd  from  the  batdoments,  to  which  they  were  allowed  ooDBtant  aoceas  bj  the 
lenfclneL  This  proportion  was  favored  by  the  rest  of  the  yolnnteers  and  the  two  men  of  Aber* 
deen ;  Dr,  Witherspoon  suggesting  that  he  would  go  to  the  battlements,  and  if  they  snooeeded, 
he  would  probably  follow  their  example.  Having  finbhed  the  rope,  they  went  to  the  battlements, 
where  they  drew  lots  for  the  order  in  which  they  should  proceed,  and  commenced  their  descent 
Four  of  them  reached  the  ground  in  safety,  but  the  fifth,  who  was  larger  than  the  rest,  '*  and, 
withal,  going  in  a  hurry,"  broke  the  rope  just  as  he  touched  the  ground.  The  next  one  who 
attempted  to  descend,  was  severely  injured,  and  was  carried  by  his  comrades  on  board  the  sloop- 
of-war  Vulture,  then  lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

One  of  the  volunteers  and  Dr.  Witherspoon,  were  now  left  on  the  battlements;  the  former, 
believing  that  the  rope  was  not  strong  enough,  drew  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  room  where 
there  were  other  blankets,  with  which  he  completed  it,  adding  to  its  size  and  length.  He  then 
returned  to  the  battlements,  fastened  the  rope,  and  began  to  descend,  which  he  did  very  suo- 
cessfully,  until  he  reached  that  part  of  the  rope  where  he  had  added  so  much  to  its  thickness, 
that  his  hand  could  not  grasp  it,  and,  relinquishing  his  hold,  he  fell  to  the  ground  so  seriously 
figured,  that  he  died  soon  after.  Doctor  Witherspoon  declined  this  hazardous  attempt,  and 
renudned  a  prisoner  until  after  the  battle  of  Gulloden.  One  of  his  ^^  curious  "  friends  was  more 
fortunate.  Being  a  man  of  diminutive  size,  "  he  got  himself  dressed  in  woman^s  attire,  walked 
out  of  his  prison  carrying  a  tea-kettle,"  *  and  thus  escaped. 

From  Beith,  Doctor  Witherspoon  removed  to  Pdsley,  where  he  continued,  in  the  height  of 
popularity  and  usefulness,  until  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  New  Jersey  College.  In  the 
summer  of  1764,  he  published  a  volume  of  his  writings,  chiefly  sermons.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated of  hb  productions  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  a  work  entitled,  BoeleHastieal  Character' 
utiet^  a  series  of  maxims,  directed  against  the  moderate  men  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who 
allowed  in  their  church  discipline  a  wider  latitude  of  opinion,  and  *^  preached  in  a  style  that 
seemed  to  the  people  less  evangelical,  and  less  affecting  to  the  heart  and  conscience,"  than  was 
considered  correct  by  the  orthodox  portion  of  the  church,  of  which  Doctor  Witherspoon  was  a 
warm  and  able  supporter.  In  this  production  he  evinced  great  powers  of  satire  and  humor.  In  re- 
verting to  the  general  indifference  as  to  the  exercises  of  public  worship,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his 
irony,  *^and  intended,"  he  said,  *^to  have  been  at  some  pains  in  showing  the  great  indecency  of 
a  grave  and  apparently  serious  carriage,  or  of  introducing  any  religious  subject  of  conversation 
into  promiscuous  company;  but  when  I  consider  how  successfully  all  visible  religion  was 
attacked,  both  by  wits  and  preachers,  immediately  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the 
Second ;  how  constantly  any  disposition  of  this  sort  hath  been  borne  down  by  all  men  of  taste 
ever  since  that  time,  which  is  now  near  a  whole  century ;  as  also  how  seldom  any  religious 
discoorae  is  to  be  met  with  at  this  day,  either  among  clergy  or  laity,  I  shall  only  rejoice  in  my- 
self congratulate  my  reader,  upon  the  purity  of  the  times,  and  proceed  to  the  other  part  of  the 
mazinu 

'^  As  to  the  public  exercises  of  religious  worship,  although  a  certain  measure  of  them  is  rea- 
Kmable  enough,  and  though  the  office  by  which  we  have  our  bread  obliges  us  to  be  often 
engaged  in  them ;  yet  a  truly  moderate  man,  without  renouncing  his  calling,  has  it  in  his  power 
to  pare  off  a  great  many  superfluities  with  which  the  orthodox  clergy  are  apt  to  overload  religion 
and  render  it  unpalatable  to  the  polite  world.  Being  members  of  church  judicatures,  and,  we 
hopt^  the  nujority  in  most  of  them,  the  moderate  party  can  discourage  and  stifle  all  motions  for 
extraordinary  fluts  or  thanksgivings,  which  experience  has  taught  us  serve  only  to  promote 
Uleneaa*  and  discourage  industry.  Upon  the  day  that  Henry  the  Fifth  fought  at  Agincourt,  a 
woLesam  hat  was  kept  in  England  for  his  success ;  and  some  historians  are  pleased  to  say,  that 
the  prayers  of  the  nation  had  some  share  in  procuring  the  victory ;  but  later  histories  have  dis- 
proved this ;  and  now  it  can  be  demonstrated  upon  paper,  that  a  fast  day  in  Scotland  loses  fifty 
thomand  poonda  to  the  nation,  while  nobody  can  make  any  calculation  what  it  wms.  For  this 
it  was  Terj  refreshing  to  hear,  as  we  did  lately,  that  even  in  the  most  distant  and 
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northerly  comers  of  this  oonntrj,  there  is  a  set  of  clergy  of  an  heroic  spiriti  who  are  resolred  to 
reform  their  people,  and  beat  them  out  of  that  impolite  and  barbaroos  inclination,  which  miaj 
of  them  still  retain,  of  hearing  sermons. 

"  With  a  view  to  the  same  good  end,  we  can  curtail  our  business  at  home,  both  as  to  the 
number  and  length  of  our  pulpit  performances.  In  our  own  families,  though  it  would  not  perhipi 
yet  be  convenient  to  imitate  the  heau  m&nds  so  very  quickly,  in  discarding  the  worship  of  God 
altogether;  yet  we  may  by  degrees  sometimes  omit  it,  through  hurry  of  business,  at  other  times 
by  dropping,  now  and  then,  at  least,  some  parts  of  it;  and  in  gentlemen's  families,  take  care  to 
give  discreet  intimations  that  we  do  not  incline  to  put  them  out  of  their  ordinary  way,  or  ooct- 
■ion  the  least  interrupUon  to  the  mirth  of  the  company.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  happen,  by 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  that  one  of  us  may,  at  bed  time,  be  unequally  yoked  with  in 
orthodox  brother,  who  may  propose  a  little  unseasonable  devotion  between  ourselves,  before  we 
lie  down  to  sleep :  but  there  are  twenty  ways  of  throwing  cold  water  upon  such  a  motion ;  or, 
if  it  should  be  insisted  upon,  I  would  recommend  a  moderate  way  of  complying  with  it,  from 
the  example  of  one  of  our  friends,  who,  on  a  like  occasion,  yielded  so  far,  that  he  stood  up  at 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  said, '  Oh  Lord,  we  thank  thee  for  Mr.  Bayle's  Dictionaiy.  Amen.* 
This  was  so  far  from  spoiling  good  company,  that  it  contributed  wonderftdly  to  promote  social 
mirth,  and  sweetened  the  young  men  in  a  most  agreeable  manner  for  their  rest  Whatever  is 
forced  is  unnatural,  and  ought  to  be  avoided ;  and  therefore,  what  the  Puritan  sidd  of  square 
caps,  we  may  apply  to  many  modes  of  devotion :  *  That  he  would  not  wear  them  because  his 
head  was  round.' "  * 

The  CkaracUriitiet  added  extensively  to  the  reputation  of  Doctor  Witherspoon.  Doctor 
Warburton,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  says  Rodgers,  mentions  them  with  particular 
approbation,  and  expressed  his  wish  that  the  English  Church  had  a  similar  corrector.  He  pub- 
lished a  companion  to  this  work,  under  the  title  of  A  Seriom  Apology  for  the  EeeUtiattkal 
CharacterUti^  hy  the  Real  Author  qf  that  Performance;  in  which  he  defended  the  style  of 
the  former  work.  Another  similar  work  was  his  Bistory  of  a  Corporation  qf  Sertanti,  die- 
covered  a  few  yeare  ago  in  the  Interior  Parts  of  South  AtnerioOy  containing  eome  tery  eurpru- 
ing  etente  and  extraordinary  characters.  He  also  wrote  earnestly  agunst  theatrical  exhibitions, 
and  attempted  to  show  that  contributing  to  the  support  of  jpublic  theatres  was  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  a  Christian. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1766,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Doctor  Fin]ay,*the  trustees 
of  New  Jersey  College  elected  Doctor  Witherspoon  president  of  that  institution,  and  sent  a 
letter  to  Richard  Stockton,  t  who  was  then  in  London,  requesting  him  to  visit  Paisley,  and  per- 
sonally solicit  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  trustees.  After  some  hesitation,  on  account 
of  the  reluctance  of  his  wife  to  leave  her  native  country  and  the  *'  sepulchres  of  her  ancestors," 
he  sailed  for  America,  where  he  arrived  in  August,  1768.  On  the  seventeenth  of  the  same 
month  he  was  inaugurated  at  Princeton,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  His 
influence  was  soon  felt  in  the  financial  and  literary  affairs  of  the  college;  '*  his  reputation  excited 
a  generous  liberality  in  the  public,  and  his  personal  exertions,  exfending  fhmi  Massachusetts  to 
Virginia,  soon  raised  its  funds  to  a  flourishing  state."  In  tMs  position  he  remained  until  the 
conunencement  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  college  was  dispersed. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  convention  for  the  formation  of  the  oonatitation  of  that 
State,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  1776,  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  whidi 
assembly  he  took  his  seat  a  few  days  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  oonrse  in 
this  position  was  bold,  decisive,  and  patriotic  He  l)ecrme  an  American  on  Ida  Tii«^«g  in 
America.  {  When  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress  said  that  the  Colonies  wero  ^  not  yet 
ripe  for  a  decbiration  of  independence,"  he  replied,  "  In  my  Judgment^  sir,  we  are  not  only  ripe^ 


*  EedatlMtlral  C1uu«ot«rlitic«;  or,  the  Atmiia  of  Ghnreh  P0U07.  Bdag  n  Humble  Attempt  to  opea  Ike  M jilery  «l 
ModenttoB.  Wherein  It  ehoim  e  pUln  ud  eetj  mj  of  etteiniDf  to  the  dureeter  of  a  Modent*  Mae^  m  at  pneent  la 
repute  In  the  Church  of  Beotland.— WUKetepootCt  Worke^  vof.  t^page  101 
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but  rottiiig."  An  aooount  of  his  notice  of  Goyemor  Franklin,  when  he  was  brought  before 
OoDgresB,  nnder  a  militarj  guard,  is  thus  given  bj  Doctor  Green:*  " The  governor  treated  the 
whole  Oongress  with  marked  indignity,  refnsed  to  answer  any  qnestions  that  were  put  to  him, 
represented  it  as  a  lawless  assembly,  composed  of  ignorant  and  vnlgar  men,  utterly  incapable  of 
devising  any  thing  for  the  public  good,  and  who  had  rashly  subjected  themselves  to  the  charge 
and  deserved  punishment  of  rebellion.  When  he  had  finished  his  tirade  of  abuse,  Doctor 
Witherspoon  rose  and  let  loose  tipon  him  a  copious  stream  of  that  irony  and  sarcasm  which  he 
always  had  at  command ;  and  in  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  allude  to  the  govemor^s  illegitimate 
origin,  and  to  his  entire  want,  in  his  early  training,  of  all  scientific  and  liberal  knowledge.  At 
length  he  concluded,  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  in  these  words:  <0n  the  whole,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  GK>vemor  Franklin  has  made  us  a  speech  every  way  worthy  of  his  exalted  birth  and 
refined  education.^  '* 

He  continued  in  Congress  until  the  fall  of  1782,  using  his  greatest  exertions  for  the  success 
of  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country.  He  opposed  the  election  of  Thomas  Paine  as  Secretary  to 
the  Gommittee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  he  thought  of  him  as  a  person  "  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  an  enemy  to  the  Ohristian  faith.''  f  His  speeches  upon  several  important  topics, 
during  his  congressional  career,  are  included  in  this  work,  and  are  among  the  few  that  now 
remain  of  that  Congress. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  wrote-  the  addresses  of  Congress  reconmiending  fasts ;  and  during 
the  month  previous 'to  his  election  to  that  body,  he  delivered,  at  Princeton,  a  sermon  entitled 
the  Dominion  of  Providence  over  the  Pamone  of  Men^  on  the  general  Fast  Day  appointed 
thron^^umt  the  Colonies ;  which  was  published,  with  the  addition  of  An  Addres$  to  the  Native 
qfSoaUemd  rending  in  America,  He  was  also  the  author  of  T'honghts  on  American  Liberty^ 
and  several  other  political  essays,  serious,  humorous,  and  satirical.  After  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1795,  his  works  were  collected  and  published,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  contained  in  a  funeral  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Bodgers 
of  New  York. 


•  •• 
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A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
General  Sullivan,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in 
that  action,  was  permitted  to  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  view  of  communicating  with 
Congress  relative  to  a  conference  he  had  held 
with  the  British  Admiral^  Lord  Howe,  in  refe- 
rence to  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  between 
Greet  Britain  and  the  colonies.  On  the  second 
of  September  he  arrived  at  the  Congress,  and 
''being  admitted,  delivered  a  verbal  message 
he  had  in  charge  from  Lord  Howe,  which  he 
was  dedb^  to  reduce  to  writing."  The  next 
day  he  presented  a  written  message,^  upon 

•  LMb  «C  askbal  GfMB,  T.  D.  IL,  b«gan  to  be  written  bj 
bhMilf  la  kit  tigfcly  •ecend  jeer,  end  conUnaed  till  hit 
eli^itf -Iboffh.  Piepeied  for  tke  pre«,  et  the  enthor^t  re- 
feeil,byJtnepliH.^eMe;  pegeSt 
t  BeeMtolB  Wlthenpoon^e  Worke,  toL  8,  pe«e  414. 
X  The  foOswliC  to  Am  ptttport  of  the  meMege  from  Lord 
H0«e  to  Qmt^em^  \if  OenenJ  BoUlTen: 

hmi^  ks  esiM  act  etpfeeent  treet  with  Oongreie, 
|«t  he  WIS  fffj  iMlraoi  of  hsrinf  a  ooolbreMe 


which  Doctor  Witherspoon  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech : 

Mb.  Pbbsidkrt: — ^The  subject  we  are  now 
upon  is  felt  and  confessed  by  us  all,  to  be  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  and  perhaps  I  may  also 


with  some  of  the  memben^  whom  he  wonld  coneider,  for  the 
present,  onlf  ae  prirete  gentlemen,  end  meet  them  himself 
ae  sneh,  et  sneh  pleee  ae  thej  should  appoint 

**Thet  he.  In  coi^nnction  with  General  Howe,  had  fUU 
powers  to  compromise  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  npon  terms  advantageons  to  both ;  the  obtaining 
of  which  delejed  him  near  two  months  In  England,  and 
prerented  his  arrival  at  this  place  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  took  place. 

**Thet  he  wished  a  oompeot  might  be  settled  at  this  tim^ 
when  no  dedalTe  blow  wee  stmck,  and  neither  partf  conld 
saj  thei  thej  were  compelled  to  enter  into  soch  agreement. 

**That,  In  case  Congress  were  disposed  to  treat,  many 
things  which  thej  had  not  ae  fet  asked,  might  and  ought  to 
be  looted  them;  and  thet  U;  upon  the  conference,  they 
found  anj  probable  ground  of  accommodetlon,  the  authoritj 
of  Congresa  must  be  afterwards  acknowledged,  otherwise 
the  oompeot  wonld  not  bo  complete."*  JowmdU  qf  Oo^ 
grut^lUt, 
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say,  of  deliciioy  and  difficulty.  I  have  not  been 
aocnstoroed,  in  snch  caM^  to  make  solemn  pro- 
fcssi(»ns  of  impartiality,  and  aLall  not  do  it  now, 
because  I  will  not  f4U]){>ofle  that  there  are  any 
suspicions  to  the  contrary  in  the  mindH  of  tliose 
w^ho  hear  me.  liesides,  the  variety  of  opinions 
that  have  beeil  formed  and  delivered  upon  it, 
Beem  to  prove  that  we  are  (rivinf^  our  own 
projKjr  .jud;nnent,  without  prejudice  or  influ- 
ence, which,  I  hope,  will  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  what  is  most  wii«o  and  expedient  upon  the 
whole. 

Am  the  deliberation  arises  from  a  messajre 
pent  to  us  by  Lord  Howe,  at  least  by  his  per- 
mission, I  think  it  is  of  imi>ortance  to  attend, 
with  preater  exactness,  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  that  message,  than  has  been  done  by  any 
gentleman  who  has  yet  spoken  on  the  subject. 
It  comes  from  the  communder-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  who 
is  said  to  carry  a  commisiiiion  to  give  peace  to 
America. 

From  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  at  home, 
from  the  acts  of  Parliament,  and  from  I^rd 
IIowe'H  pniclnmation,  in  confonuity  to  both,  it 
is  plain  that  absolute,  unconditional  submission 
is  what  they  require  us  to  a^ee  to,  or  mean  to 
force  us  to.  And  from  the  most  authentic  pri- 
vate intelligence,  the  king  has  not  laid  aside 
his  personal  rancor;  it  is  rather  increasing 
every  day.  In  these  circumstances  Lord  Howe 
has  evidently  a  great  desire  to  engage  us  in  a 
treaty,  and  yet  he  has  constantly  avoided  giv- 
ing up  the  least  jmnctilio  (»n  his  side.  Ho 
could  never  be  induce<l  to  give  General  Wash- 
ington his  title.*^  He  plainly  tells  us  he  cannot 
treat  with  Congress,  as  such,  but  he  has  allowed 


*  The  followinti;  oxtractfl  will  explAln  this  remark  of  Doc- 
tor W I  thcr»iK)on:—*'Yfttt  enlaj  I^inl  Howe  sent  up  a  flag 
with  tho  captain  and  lieutenant  of  the  Eaglo,  man-of-war. 
Th«)  wljutant  K«'neral  root  th«'iii  after  Mime  little  ceremony, 
but  aA  their  letter  was  directed  for  George  WatJiingtony 
e*q.^  ho  would  not  recclrc  it  Tho  offlcers  inidsteil  much  on 
hin  receiving  it,  Mying:  it  wan  of  a  civil  nature,  his  lordiihip 
beini;  invested  with  unlimited  power,  and  was  sorry  that  he 
had  not  arrived  a  few  days  stMmer.**  LeUtrfrom  Xew  York, 
datftl  July  1.VA,  published  in  the  Penntrylvania  Jounuil 
qfJuly  17,  177«. 

In  the  same  Journal  of  July  24th,  Is  tho  fullowinfr  extract 
of  a  letter  from  New  York,  dated  July  22d,  1776.  Saturday 
came  up  trvm  Lord  Howe,  a  flag  of  truce.  Adjutant  Oeneral 
Patterson,  of  the  British  army.  He  landed  near  our  battery 
and  jiassed  through  the  life  guards  of  Oeneral  Washington, 
and  had  a  private  conference  with  him,  at  Colonel  Knox's, 
for  near  half  an  hour,  the  particulars  of  which  I  am  this  mo- 
ment Informed  of  by  a  person  of  distinction.  One  piece  of 
this  basIncM  was,  that  he  urged  the  general  to  accept  of  tho 
letter,  and  that  Lord  Howe  was  extremely  sorry  it  could 
not  be  received,  as  it  was  of  a  private  nature.  General 
Washington  told  tho  a^utant,  as  for  himself  he  did  not 
mind  tho  title,  bat  the  general  ofllcers  did  not  think  proper 
for  him  to  receive  it  without,  and  that  he  could  not  on  any 
account  receive  It  The  at^ntant  behaved  with  great  po- 
lltenese,  and  made  use  of  the  forms  necessary  to  a  person  in 
the  general*B  litaation,  as  "  May  it  please  yoor  Exoellency,*' 


a  prisoner  of  war  to  come  and  tell  ua  he  would 
be  glad  to  see  us  as  private  gentlemen. 

It  has  been  said  tnat  thia  is  no  insnlt  or  di»- 
pace  to  the  Congress;  that  the  point  of  honor  is 
hard  to  be  got  over  in  making  the  first  ad- 
vances.    This,   sir,  is  mistaking   the   matter 
wholly.    He  has  got  over  this  point  of  honor,* 
he  has  made  the  first  overtures;   be  has  told 
General  Washington,  by  Colonel  Putnam,  that  i 
he  wished  that  message  to  be  considered  as! 
making  the  first  step.    His  renewed  attempts 
by  lx)rd  l)mmmond,  and  now  by  General  Sul- 
livan, i>oint  out  to  all  the  world  that  he  has 
madf  tiie  first  step.    It  will  doubtless  be  netted 
at  home,  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  already  writ- 
ten, and  Im lasted  of  to  the  ministry  at  home, 
that  he  has  taken  such  a  part.    Therefore,  anj 
evil  or  condescension  that  can  attend  seeking 
peace  first,  has  been  submitted  to  by  him.    Yet 
has  he  uniformly  avoided  any  circumstance 
that  can  imply  that  we  are  any  thing  else  but 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  rebel- 
lion.   Such  a  message  as  this,  if  in  any  degrte 
intended  as  respectful  to  us,  onght  to  have  been 
secret;   yet  has  it  been  open  as  the  dn^.    In 
short,  such  a  message  was  unnecessary,  for  if 
he  meant  only  to  communicate  his  mind  to  the 
Congress,  by  private  gentlemen,  he  might  hare 
done  that  many  ways,  and  it  needed  not  ta  have 
been  known,  either  to  tlie  public  or  the  Con- 
gress, till  these  private  gentlemen  came  here  on 
purpose  to  reveal  it.    These  then  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attend  this  message  as  it  is 
now  before  us,  and  the  question  is,  shall  we 
comply  with  it  in  any  degree,  or  not?    Let  us 
ask   what  benefit  shall  be  derived  from  it? 
There  is  none  yet  shown  to  be  possible.    It  has 
been  admitted  by  every  person,  without  excep- 
tion, who  has  spoken,  that  we  are  not  to  admit 
a  thought  of  giving  up  the  independence  we 
have  so  lately  declared,  and  by  the  greatest 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  that  there  is  not  the 
least  reasr)n  to  expect  that  any  correspondence 
we  can  have  with  him  will  tend  to  peace.    Yet 
I  think  in  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  snch 
reasonings  were  used,  as  seemed  to  me,  only  to 
conclude  that  we  should  grasp  at  it  as  a  means 
of  peace.     We  were  told  that  it  was  easy  for 
us  to  boast  or  be  valiant  here,  but  that  oar 
armies  were  running  away  before  their  enemies 
I  never  loved  boasting,  neither  here  nor  any 
where  else.    1  look  upon  it  as  almoat  a  certain 
forerunner  of  disgrace.    I  found  ibj  hope  of 
success  in  this  cause,  not  in  the  valor  of  Amer- 
icans, or  the  cowardice  of  Britons,  but  npon  the 
justice  of  the  cause,  and  still  more  npon  the 
nature  of  things.    Britain  has  first  it^nred  and 
infiameil  America  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
now  attempts,  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles,  to  carry  on  war  with  this  whole  country, 
and  force  it  to  absolute  submission.    If  we  take 
the  whole  events  of  the  war  since  it  oommenced, 
we  shall  rather  wonder  at  the  uniformity  of  our 
success,  tlian  be  surprised  at  some  enm  eventSi 
We  have  seen  bravery  as  well  as  eowardioe  in 
this  country,  and  there  are  no  coDieqoences  of 
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either  that  are  probable,  that  can  be  worth 
mentiofiiing,  aa  asoertaining  the  event  of  the 
oootest. 

Lord  Howe  speaks  of  a  deoisiye  blow  not 
bein^  jet  stnck.  as  if  this  cause  depended  npon 
one  battle  which  oonld  not  be  ayoided.  Sir, 
this  is  a  prodigious  mistake.  We  ma  j  fight  no 
bfl^e  at  all  for  a  long  time,  or  we  may  lose 
■ome  battles,  as  was  the  case  with  the  British 
liiemselyes  in  the  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745,  and 
llie  canse,  notwithstanding,  be  the  same.  I 
wish  it  were  considered,  that  neither  loss  nor 
Aagrace  worth  mentioning,  has  befallen  ns  in 
the  late  engagement,  nor  comparable  to  what 
tiie  British  troops  have  often  suffered.  At  the 
battle  of  Preston,  sir,  they  broke  to  pieces  and 
ran  awaj  like  sheen,  before  a  few  Highlanders. 
I  mjself  saw  them  ao  the  same  thing  at  Falkirk, 
with  verj  little  difference,  a  small  part  only  of 
the  army  making  a  stand,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
whole  retreating  with  precipitation  before  their 
CDemies.  Did  that  miJce  any  difference  in  the 
oanse  f  Not  in  tlie  least — so  long  as  the  body 
of  the  nation  were  determined,  on  principle, 
against  the  rebels.  Nor  would  it  have  made 
any  other  difference,  but  in  time,  though  they 
had  got  possession  of  London,  which  they  might 
have  ea!uly  done,  if  they  had  understood  their 
business,  for  the  militia  in  England,  there  gath- 
ered together,  behaved  fifty  times  worse  than 
that  of  America  has  done  lately.  They  gene- 
rally disbanded  and  ran  off  wholly,  as  soon  as 
the  rebels  came  within  ten  or  twenty  miles  of 
them.  In  short,  sir,  from  any  thing  that  has 
happened,  I  see  not  the  least  reason  for  our 
attending  to  this  delusive  message.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  is  the  very  worst  time  that 
could  be  chosen  for  us,  as  it  will  be  looked 
upon  as  the  effect  of  fear,  and  diffuse  the  same 
qpirit,  in  some  degree,  through  different  ranks 
ffmen. 

The  improbability  of  any  thing  arising  from 
fliiB  conference,  leading  to  a  just  and  honorable 
peace,  might  be  shown  by  arguments  too  nu- 
merous to  be  even  so  much  as  named.  But 
what  I  shall  only  mention  is,  that  we  are  abso- 
hitdy  certain,  from  every  circumstance,  from 
dl  the  proceedings  at  home,  and  Lord  Howe^s 
cwn  explicit  declaration  in  his  letter  to  Doctor 
Vhttikliii,  that  he  never  will  acknowledge  the 
Independence  of  the  American  States. 

I  observed  that  one  or  two  members  said,  in 
djeetioii  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  war, 
tihat  it  wia  like  a  begging  of  the  question,  and 
auLking  a  preliminarv  of  the  whole  subiect  in 
iebate.  Alas,  sir,  ^is  is  a  prodigious  mistake  1 
&  wavBOt  only  not  the  whole,  but  it  was  pro- 
teriy  no  ialject  of  debate  at  all,  till  within 
mae  Hmee  months.  We  were  contending  for 
tbfb  reitior»tion  of  certain  privileges  under  the 
QoTcnuMiit  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  were 
injlnf  iar  rannion  with  her.  But  in  the  be- 
|P»«*"C  o£  July,  with  the  universal  approbation 
if  an  4^^BUtca  now  miited,  we  renounced 
Wa  eamfUllkmj  and  declared  ourselves  free 
~   It    Shan  we  bring  this  into 


question  agun  ?  Is  it  not  a  preliminary?  Has 
it  not  been  declared  a  prehminary  by  many 
ffentlemen,  who  have  yet  given  their  opinion 
for  a  conference,  while  they  have  said  they 
were  determined  on  no  account,  and  on  no 
condition,  to  give  up  our  independence?  It  is 
then  a  necessary  preliminary — and  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  any  punctilios  of  cere- 
mony. If  France  and  England  were  at  war, 
and  they  were  both  desirous  of  peace,  there 
might  be  some  little  difiSculty  as  to  who  should 
m^e  the  first  proposals ;  but  if  one  of  them 
should  claim  the  other  as  they  did  Ions  ago  as  a 
vassal  or  dependent  subject,  and  shoiud  signify 
a  desire  to  converse  with  the  other,  or  some 
one  deputed  by  him,  and  propose  lum  many 
privileges,  so  as  to  make  hmi  even  better  than 
before,  I  desire  to  know  how  such  a  proposal 
would  be  received?  If  we  had  been  for  ages 
an  independent  republic,  we  should  feel  this 
argument  with  all  its  force.  That  we  do  not 
feel  it,  shows  that  we  have  not  yet  acquu-ed 
the  whole  ideas  and  habits  of  independence ; 
from  which  I  only  infer,  that  every  step  taken 
in  a  correspondence  as  now  proposed,  will  be  a 
virtual  or  partial  renunciation  of  that  dignity 
so  lately  acquired. 

I  beg  you  would  observe,  sir,  that  Lord  Howe 
himself,  was  fully  sensible  that  the  declaration 
of  independence  precluded  any  treaty,  in  the 
character  in  which  he  appeared ;  as  he  is  said 
to  have  lamented  that  he  nad  not  arrived  ten 
days  sooner,  before  that  declaration  was  made* 
Hence  it  appears,  that,  entering  into  any  cor- 
respondence with  him,  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
posed, is  actually  giving  up,  or  subjecting  to  a 
new  consideration,  the  independence  which  we 
have  declared.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
it  without  offence,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
members  have  unawares  admitted  this,  though 
they  are  not  sensible  of  it;  for  when  they  say, 
that  it  is  refusing  to  treat,  unless  the  whole  be 
granted,  they  must  mean,  that  some  part  of 
the  whole  must  be  left  to  be  discussed  and  ob- 
tained, or  yielded  by  the  treaty. 

But,  sir,  many  members  of  this  House  have 
either  yielded,  or  at  least  supposed,  that  no  de- 
sirable peace,  or  no  real  good,  could  be  finally 
expected  from  this  correspondence,  which  is 
wished  to  be  set  on  foot ;  but  they  have  con- 
sidered it  as  necessary  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
to  satisfy  them,  that  we  are  always  ready  to 
hear  any  thing  that  will  restore  peace  to  the 
country.  In  this  view,  it  is  considered  as  a 
sort  of  trial  of  skill  between  Lord  Howe  and 
us,  in  the  political  art.  As  I  do  truly  believe, 
that  many  members  of  this  House  are  deter- 
mined by  this  circumstance,  I  shall  consider  it 
with  some  attention.  With  Uiis  view,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  public  in  America, 
into  three  great  classes.  1.  The  tories,  our  se- 
cret enemies.  2.  The  whigs,  the  friends  of  in- 
dependence, our  sincere  and  hearty  supporters. 
8.  The  army,  who  must  fight  for  us. 

As  to  the  first  of  them,  I  readily  admit  that 
they  are  earnest  for  our  treating.    They  are 
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exulting  in  the  prospect  of  it ;  they  are  spread- 
ing innumerable  lies  to  forward  it  They  are 
treating  the  whigs  already  with  insnlt  and  in- 
solence npon  it  It  has  brought  them  from 
their  lurkmg  holes;  they  have  taken  liberty  to 
say  things  in  consequence  of  it,  which  they 
durst  not  have  said  before.  In  one  word,  if 
we  set  this  negotiation  on  foot,  it  will  give  new 
force  and  vigor  to  all  their  seditious  machina- 
tions. But,  sir,  shall  their  devices  have  any 
influence  npon  us  at  all  ?  If  they  have  at  all,  it 
should  be  to  make  ns  suspect  that  side  of  the 

auestion  which  they  embrace.  In  cases  where 
lie  expediency  of  a  measure  is  doubtful,  if  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  my  ene- 
mies wished  me  to  do,  I  would  not  be  easily 
induced  to  follow  their  advice. 


As  to  the  whigs  and  friends  of  independenea^ 
I  am  well  persiuided  that  moltitodes  of  them 
are  already  clear  in  their  minds,  that  the  con- 
ference should  be  ntterly  r^eotea;  and  to  those 
who  are  in  doubt  about  its  natore,  nothmg 
more  will  be  requisite  than  a  dear  and  full  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  oase,  which  I  hqie 
will  be  granted  them. 

As  to  the  army,  I  cannot  hdp  being  of  opfai- 
ion,  that  nothing  will  more  enectQally  desoea 
tlie  operations  of  war,  than  what  is  proposed. 
We  do  not  ourselves  expect  any  benefit  fivm 
it,  but  they  will.  And  they  will  possibly  im- 
pute our  conduct  to  fear  ana  Jealoosy  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  cause,  which  will  add  to  their  pres- 
ent little  discouragement,  and  produce  a  timo- 
rous and  despondent  spirit* 


•  •• 


SPEECH  ON  THE  CONFEDERATION. 


On  the  eleventh  of  June,  1776,  Congress 
resolved,  '^that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  Confederation 
to  be  entered  into  between  these  Colonies.** 
The  next  day  they  voted  that  the  committee 
should  consist  of  a  member  from  each  colony, 
and  proceeded  to  an  election.*  On  the  twelfth 
of  July,  the  conmiittee  reported  a  draught  con- 
sisting of  twenty  articles,  and  the  twenty -sec- 
ond Congress,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
took  the  report  into  consideration,  and  contin- 
ued it  in  debate  until  the  twentieth  of  August 
when,  in  an  amended  form,  it  was  reported 
back  to  the  House.  On  the  eighth  of  April, 
1777,  it  was  again  taken  up  and  debated  until 
the  fifteenth  of  November,  at  which  time  it 
was  adopted,  the  number  of  the  articles  having 
been  reduced  to  thirteen. — ^The  following  is 
part  of  a  speech!  delivered  by  Doctor  Wither- 
spoon,  during  the  debates :  ' 

The  absolute  necessity  of  union,  to  the  vigor 
and  success  of  those  measures  on  which  we  are 
already  entered,  is  felt  and  confessed  by  every 
one  of  us  without  exception ;  so  far  indeed  that 
those  who  have  expressed  their  fears  or  sus- 
picions of  the  existing   confederacy  proving 

*  The  BMrnbeiB  of  the  eommittee  were  JosUh  Bartlett, 
Sunnel  Adune,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Boger  Sherman,  B.  B. 
UringBton,  John  Dickinson,  Thonuu  ITKean,  Thomas 
Stone,  Thomas  Nelson,  Joseph  Hewes,  Edward  Bntledge, 
and  Button  Gwinnett  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  Jane,  Fran- 
ois  Hopkinson  was  added  to  the  committee.  J<mmal»  qf 
Oongrtmy  ITIMTTT. 

t  See  Witherspoon's  Worksi  toL  4,  page  S58-«]so  Life  and 
Works  QiJobn  Adami,  vol  %  page  491 


abortive,  have  yet  agreed  in  saying  that  there 
must  and  shall  be  a  confederacy  K>r  the  pur- 
poses of  and  till  the  finishing  of  this  war.  So 
far  is  well;  and  so  far  it  is  pleasing  to  hear 
them  express  their  sentiments.  But  I  entreat 
gentlemen  calmly  to  consider  how  far  the  giv- ' 
ing  up  all  hopes  of  a  lasting  confederacy  among 

*  This  speech  is  taken  ttom  the  fonrth  toIobm  «f  With* 
erspoon's  works: 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  1774,  the  Beport  of  the  Besri 
of  War,  being  under  consideration,  the  Gongresa 

Ruolctd^  That  General  SolliTan  be  requested  to  latem 
Lord  Howe,  that  this  Congress,  being  the  repreaentstlTef  of 
the  ft-ee  and  independent  States  of  America,  cannot,  with 
propriety,  send  any  of  Its  membere  to  confer  with  his  Lofd* 
ship  in  their  private  characters,  bnt,  that,  eyer  destrons  of  <•• 
tabllshing  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  thej  will  send  a  ooD' 
mittee  of  their  body  to  know  whether  he  has  any  anthortty 
to  treat  with  persons  anthorized  bj  Congrees  for  that  po^ 
pose,  in  behalf  of  America,  and  wha^  that  anthority  is,  snd 
to  hear  such  propositions  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  make  re 
specting  the  same. 

That  the  President  be  desired  to  write  to  General  Wi»b* 
ington,  and  acquaint  him  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Congni^ 
no  proposals  for  making  peace  betweoi  Great  Britain  ssi 
the  United  States  of  America,  ought  to  be  reoetTcd  or  4r 
tended  to,  unless  the  same  be  made  in  writing^  and  addrMi' 
ed  to  the  representatlTcs  at  the  said  Btatea  in  Congnsi^  or 
persons  authorized  by  them :  ai^  if  appUeatton  be  mads  ti 
him  by  any  of  the  oommanders  of  the  Britlah  Ibroea  on  thit 
subject,  that  he  inform  them  that  these  United  States,  wks 
entered  into  the  war  only  Ibr  the  defuioe  of  thdr  lires  ui 
liberties,  will  cheerftally  agree  to  peace  on  reasooable  tenM^ 
whenever  such  shall  be  proposed  to  them  In  BBaDner  aim* 
said.** 

These  rescdntlons  were  dellTered  to  Genenl  fioIBTan  wttk 
orders  tp  return  immediately  to  Lord  Howe,  and  on  ths 
sixth  of  September,  Doctor  Franklia,  J<dm  AiWm^  and  Ed> 
ward  Butledge,  were  elected  to  eonibr  wltt  the  BridlA 
Admiral  They  had  an  intenriew,  bnt  Hm  itsalt  only  cob- 
Tlnced  both  parties  that  a  reeonelUatloii  oo«ld  act  be  pw* 
f ected  on  such  tarmi  as  the  Britldi 
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these  States,  for  their  fatore  secnrity  and  im- 
pfOTementi  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  sta- 
bilitjT  and  efficacy  of  eyen  the  temporarj 
30iifederacy,  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  ne- 
ififliirj  ?  I  am  fiilly  persuaded,  that  when  it 
flMses  to  be  generally  Imown,  that  the  delegates 
ot  the  provinces  consider  a  lasting  union  as  im- 
pncticable,  it  will  greatly  derange  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  weaken  their  hands  in  de- 
fence of  their  country,  which  they  have  now 
ondtrtaken  with  so  much  alacrity  and  spirit.  I 
confess  it  would  to  me  greatly  diminish  the 
^ory  and  importance  of  uie  struggle,  whether 
eonaidered  as  for  the  rights  of  majuj:ind  in  gen- 
eral, or  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  this 
continent  in  future  times. 

It  would  quite  depreciate  the  object  of  hope, 
ai  well  as  place  it  at  a  greater  distance.  1  or 
what  would  it  signify  to  risk  our  possessions, 
sod  shed  our  blood  to  set  ourselves  free  from 
the  encroachments  and  oppression  of  Great 
Britain,  with  a  certainty,  as  soon  as  peace  was 
settled  with  them,  of  a  more  lasting  war,  a 
more  unnatural,  more  bloody,  and  much  more 
tK>peles3  war  among  the  colonies  themselves? 
Some  of  us  consider  ourselves  as  acting  for 
posterity  at  present,  having  little  expectation 
>f  Uving  to  see  all  things  fully  settled,  and  the 
;ood  consequences  of  liberty  taking  effect.  But 
inyw  much  more  uncertain  the  hope  of  seeing 
;he  internal  contests  of  the  colonies  settled 
ipon  a  lasting  and  equitable  footing. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  I  have  always 
aonaidered  the  colonies  as  exposed  to  at  present, 
la  treachery  among  themselves,  augmented  by 
bribery  ana  corruption  from  our  enemies.  But 
irhat  force  would  be  added  to  tlie  arguments 
of  seducers,  if  they  could  say  with  truth,  that 
it  was  of  no  consequence  whether  we  succeeded 
igainst  Great  Britain  or  not,  for  we  must  in  the 
md  be  subjected,  the  greatest  part  of  us,  to  the 
power  of  one  or  more,  of  the  strongest  or  larg- 
wt  of  the  American  States?  And  here  I  would 
ipply  the  argument  which  we  have  so  often 
used  against  Great  Britain — that  in  all  history 
we  see  that  the  slaves  of  freemen,  and  the  sub- 
feet  States  of  republics,  have  been,  of  all  others, 
the  most  grievously  oppressed.  I  do  not  think 
the  recoros  of  time  can  produce  an  instance  of 
daree  treated  with  so  much  barbarity,  as  the 
Helotes  by  the  Lacedoimonians,  who  were  the 
most  illustrious  champions  for  liberty  in  all 
Greece;  or  of  provinces  more  plundered  and 
■pooled  than  the  States  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
nans,  for  one  hundred  years  before  Csesar^s 
dieCatorship.  The  reason  is  plain,  there  are 
Biany  great  men  in  free  States.  There  were 
many  consular  gentlemen  in  that  great  repub- 
lie»  who  all  considered  themselves  as  greater 
than  kings,  and  must  have  kingly  fortunes, 
which  they  had  no  other  way  of  acouiring  but 
bj  flovemments  of  provinces,  which  losted'gen- 
crauy  bat  one  year,  and  seldom  more  than  two. 

In  what  I  have  already  said,  or  may  say,  or 
■IT  cases  I  may  state,  I  hope  every  gentleman 
Vfll  do  me  the  Justice  U>  believe  that  I  have  not 


the  most  distant  view  to  particular  persons  or 
societies,  and  mean  only  to  reason  from  the 
usual  course  of  things,  and  the  prejudices  in- 
separable from  men  as  such.  And  can  we  help 
saying  that  there  will  be  a  much  greater  de- 
gree, not  only  of  the  corruption  of  particular 
persons,  but  the  defection  of  particular  prov- 
mces  from  the  present  confederacy,  if  they 
consider  our  success  itself  as  only  a  prelude  to 
contests  of  a  more  dreadful  nature,  and  indeed 
much  more  properly  a  civil  war,  than  that  which 
now  often  obtains  the  name?  Must  not  small 
colonies,  in  particular,  be  in  danger  of  saying, 
we  must  secure  ourselves?  If  the  colonies  are 
independent  States,  separate  and  disunited, 
after  this  war,  we  may  be  sure  of  coming  off 
by  the  worse.  We  are  in  no  condition  to  con- 
tend with  several  of  them.  Our  trade  in  gene- 
ral, and  our  trade  with  them,  must  be  upon 
such  terms  as  they  shall  be  pleased  to  prescribe. 
What  will  be  the  consequence  of  this?  Will 
they  not  be  ready  to  prefer  putting  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
or  Holland,  rather  than  submit  to  the  tyranny 
of  their  neighbors,  who  were  lately  their  equals? 
Nor  would  it  be  at  all  impossible  that  they 
should  enter  into  such  rash  engagements,  as 
would  prove  their  own  destruction,  from  a 
mixture  of  apprehended  necessity  and  real 
resentment. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  breaking  off 
this  confederacy,  and  leaving  it  unfinished  after 
we  have  entered  upon  it,  will  be  only  postpon- 
ing the  duty  to  some  future  period?  Alas! 
nothing  can  exceed  the  absurdity  of  that  safK 
position.  Does  not  all  history  cry  out,  that  a 
conunon  danger  is  the  great  and  only  effectual 
means  of  settling  difficulties,  and  composing 
differences  ?  Have  we  not  experienced  its  effi- 
cacy in  producing  such  a  degree  of  union 
through  these  colonies,  as  nobody  would  have 
prophesied,  and  hardly  any  would  have  ex- 
pected? 

If^  therefore,  at  present,  when  the  danger  is 
yet  imminent,  when  it  is  so  far  from  being  over, 
that  it  is  but  coming  to  its  height,  we  shall  fina 
it  impossible  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  this 
confederacy,  what  madness  is  it  to  suppose  that 
there  ever  will  be  a  time,  or  that  circumstances 
will  so  change  as  to  make  it  even  probable  that 
it  will  be  done  at  an  after  season?  Will  not  the 
very  same  difficulties  that  are  in  our  way, 
be  in  the  way  of  those  who  shall  come  after 
us?  Is  it  possible  that  they  should  be  i^orant 
of  them,  or  inattentive  to  them?  Will  they 
not  have  the  same  jealousies  of  each  other,  the 
same  attachment  to  local  prejudices,  and  par- 
ticular interest?  So  certain  is  this,  that  I  look 
upon  it,  as  on  the  repentance  of  a  sinner. 
Every  day^s  delay,  though  it  adds  to  the  neces- 
sity, yet  augments  the  difficulty  and  takes  from 
the  inclination. 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  been  thrown  out, 
by  which  some  seem  to  persuade  themselves  of^ 
and  others  to  be  more  indifferent,  about  the 
success  of  a  confederacy,  that  from  the  nature 
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of  men,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  time  muRt 
come  when  it  will  be  dissolyed  and  broken  in 
pieces.  I  am  none  of  those,  who  eitlier  deny 
or  conceal  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  till 
it  is  purified  by  the  lif^ht  of  truth,  and  renewed 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.  Yet,  I  appre- 
hend there  in  no  force  in  that  reasoning  at  all. 
Shall  we  establish  nothing  good  because  we 
know  it  cannot  be  eternal?  Shall  we  live  with- 
out government,  because  every  constitution  has 
its  old  ape  and  its  period?  Because  we  know 
that  we  shall  die,  shall  we  take  no  pains  to 
preserve  or  lengthen  out  life?  Far  from  it,  sir: 
it  only  requires  the  more  watchful  attention  to 
settle  government  ui)on  the  best  principles  and 
in  the  wisest  manner,  that  it  may  last  as  long 
as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit. 

But  I  beg  leave  to  say  something  more, 
though  with  some  risk  that  it  will  be  thought 
visionary  and  romantic.  I  do  expect,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, a  progress,  as  in  every  other  human  art, 
80  in  the  order  and  perfection  of  human  so- 
ciety, greater  than  we  have  yet  seen,  and  why 
should  wo  l>e  wanting  to  ourselves  in  urging  it 
forrv'ard?  It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  human 
science  and  roligi(m  have  kept  company  together 
and  greatly  assisted  each  other ^s  progress  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  say  that  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  are  in  the  same  proportion  in  particu- 
lar persons,  but  they  have  a  great  and  friendly 
influence  upon  one  anotlier,  in  societies  and 
laraer  bodies. 

Tliere  have  been  great  improvements,  not 
only  in  human  knowledge,  but  in  human  na- 
ture, the  progress  of  which  can  be  easily  traced 
in  history.    Every  body  is  able  to  look  back  to 


the  time,  in  Europe,  when  the  liberal  senti- 
ments that  now  prevail  npon  the  rights  of  con- 
science, would  have  been  looked  npon  as  absord. 
It  is  but  little  above  two  hundred  years  sines 
that  enlarged  system,  called  the  balance  of 
power,  took  place,  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  i 
greater  step,  from  the  former  disunited  and 
hostile  situation  of  kingdoms  and  States,  to 
their  present  condition,  than  it  would  be  from 
their  present  condition  to  a  state  of  morepe^ 
feet  and  lasting  nnion.  It  is  not  imposnw^ 
that  in  future  times  all  the  States  in  one  qotr 
ter  of  the  globe  may  see  it  proper,  by  taut 
plan  of  union,  to  perpetuate  security  and  pesos, 
and  sure  I  am,  a  well  planned  confedemcy 
among  the  States  of  America  may  hand  dewn 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  public  order  to  many 
generations.  The  union  of  the  seven  provinoei 
of  the  low  countries  has  never  yet  been  bro- 
ken, and  they  are  of  very  different  degress  of 
strength  and  wealth.  Neither  have  the  emtooi 
of  Switzerland  ever  broken  among  themselTei, 
though  there  are  some  of  them  Protestants,  and 
some  of  them  Papists,  by  public  establishment 
Not  only  so,  but  these  confederacies  are  sddom 
engaged  in  a  war  with  other  nations.  "Wars 
are  generally  between  monarchs,  or  singls 
States  that  ore  large.  A  confederation,  of  it- 
self, keeps  war  at  a  distance  from  the  bodies  d 
which  it  is  composed. 

For  all  these  reasons,  sir,  I  humbly  appr»- 
bend  that  every  argument  from  honor,  intenest, 
safety,  and  necessity,  conspire  in  pressing  os  to 
a  confederacy,  and  if  it  be  seriously  attempted, 
I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  oar  en- 
deavors, it  will  be  happily  accomplished. 


•♦• 


THE  CONVENTION  WITH  BURGOYNE. 


General  Burgoyne  surrendered  to  Generol 
Gates,  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1777. 
The  articles  of  convention  not  being  complied 
with  by  the  British  general.  Congress  took  into 
consideration  a  series  of  resolutions,  suspend- 
ing the  embarkation  of  the  British  troops,  untU 
a  distinct  and  explicit  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention should  be  properly  notified  by  the 
Court  of  Great  Britain  to  Congress.  On  these 
resolutions  the  following  speech  was  made : 

Mr.  Pbesidknt  :  I  am  sensible  as  every  other 
gentleman  in  this  House  seems  to  be,  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  present  question.  It 
is  of  much  moment,  as  to  private  persons,  so 
to  every  incorporated  society,  to  preserve  its 
faith  and  honor  in  solemn  contracts :  and  it  is 
especially  so  to  us,  as  representing  the  United 
States  of  America,  associated  so  lately  and  just 
beginning  to  appear  npon  the  public  stage.    I 


hope,  therefore,  we  shall  detest  the  thooj^ts 
of  embracing  any  measure  which  shall  bat  ip 
pear  to  be  mean,  captious,  or  insidious,  what- 
ever advantage  may  seenf  to  arise  from  it  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  interest  of  this  continent 
is  committed  to  our  care,  it  is  our  duty,  and  H 
will  be  expected  of  us,  that  we  give  the  utmost 
attention  that  the  pnblic  sufiTer  no  injury  by 
deception,  or  abuse  and  insult,  on  the  part  of 
our  enemies. 

On  thie  first  of  those  principles  it  is  cleariy 
my  opinion  that  we  onght,  agreeably  to  ths 
spirit  of  the  first  resolution  reported,  to  find, 
that  the  convention  is  not  so  broken,  on  the 
part  of  General  Burgoyne,  as  to  entitie  us  to 
refuse  compliance  with  it  on  ours,  and  detain 
him  and  his  army  as  prisoners  of  war.    I  admit 
that  there  is  something  very  suspicions  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  colors,  when  c<«ipared 
with  his  letter  in  the  London  Gazette,  which 
makes  mention  of  the  British  colon  being  see^ 
flying  npon  the  fort.  I  agree^  at  the  same  timi^ 
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that  the  pretence  of  the  cartouch-boxes  not 
being  mentioned  in  the  convention,  is  plainly 
an  evasion.  They  onght,  in  fair  construction, 
to  be  comprehended  npder  more  expressions  of 
that  capitolation,  than  one-^arms,  ammnnition 
— ^warlike  stores.  They  wdre  so  understood  at 
the  capitolation  of  St.  John^s.  In  this  present 
instance  many  of  them  were  delivered  up, 
which  certainly  onght  to  have  been  the  case 
with  all  or  none.  And  once  more,  I  admit  that 
the  detention  of  the  bayonets  in  the  instances 
in  which  it  was  done,  was  undeniably  un- 
just.* 

Ajb  to  the  first  of  these  particulars,  I  am  un- 
willing to  distrust  the  honor  of  a  gentieman 
•olenmly  given ;  and  therefore,  as  General  Bur- 
goyne  has  ffiven  his  honor  to  General  Gates, 
that  the  colors  were  left  in  Canada,  I  suppose 
it  is  substantially  true,  whatever  small  exception 
there  misht  be  to  it  The  colors  seen  flying 
at  Tioonderoga,  were  perhaps  old  colors  occa- 
sionally found  there,  or  perhaps  taken  from 
some  of  the  vessels  lying  at  tnat  place,  and 
left  there  when  the  army  proceeded  further  up 
the  country.  This  is  the  rather  probable,  thiub 
if  the  regiments  in  general  had  had  colors,  they 
must  have  been  seen  very  frequently  by  our 
army  in  the  batUes,  or  upon  the  march. 

As  to  the  other  circumstances,  they  are  so 
mean  and  littie  in  their  nature,  that  I  suppose 
them  to  have  arisen  from  the  indiscretion  of 
individuals,  quite  unknown  to  the  conmiander- 
in-chie^  or  even  to  the  officers  in  general. 

We  ought  also  to  consider,  that  it  was  so 
unexpect4^  and  must  have  been  so  humiliating 
a  thing,  for  a  whole  British  army  to  surrender 
their  arms,  and  deliver  themselves  up  prisoners 
to  those  of  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
speak  with  such  contempt  and  disdain — ^that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  common  sol- 
diers did  some  things  out  of  spite  and  ill  humor, 
not  to  be  iustified.  To  all  these  considerations 
I  will  only  add,  that  though  the  want  of  the 
colors  deprives  us  of  some  ensigns  of  triumph 
which  it  would  have  been  very  grateful  to  the 
different  States  to  have  distributed  among  them, 
and  to  have  preserved  as  monuments  of  our  vic- 
tory, the  other  things  are  so  trifling  and  unes- 
■entlt],  that  it  would  probably  be  considered 
as  taking  an  undue  advantage,  if  we  should  re- 
tain the  whole  army  here  on  that  account  I 
would,  therefore,  sir,  have  it  clearly  asserted, 
that  thongh  we  are  not  insensible  of  those  ir- 
regolarities,  and  they  may  contribute  to  make 
OS  attentive  to  what  shall  hereafter  pass  before 

*  !■  th«/0tiini  of  the  ordmuM  ftod  itoret  taken  firom 
CkAtnlBvgojBe,  no  mention  wm  nuule  of  etandArda,  mlli- 
iHj  dMft,  medlelaea,  or  tenta.  The  mnaketa  amounted 
mif  to  4417,  a  munber  not  equal  to  the  priaonera  who  anr- 
•greeably  to  the  oouTention,  and  all  thoie  musketa 
muBed  vnflt  for  aerrlce ;  there  were  only  S88  car- 
iNMua,  and  the  nnmber  of  bajoneta  waa  greatly  in- 
to the  BOiketa,  and  theae  aa  weU  aa  the  eutlaaaea, 
ntaraed  **wltho«t  aeabbarda**  or  belta^-Vimmaif  iff 
ITTT. 


the  embarkation,  we  do  not  consider  them  aa 
such  breaches  of  the  convention,  as  will  au- 
thorize us  in  Justice  to  declare  it  void. 

On  the  other  hand,  sir,  it  is  our  indispensa- 
ble duty  to  use  the  greatest  vigilance  and  to 
act  with  the  greatest  firmness,  in  seeing  that 
justice  be  done  to  the  American  States.  Not 
only  caution,  but  what  I  may  call  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  indecent 
in  such  a  case.  This  will  be  justified  by  the 
knowledge  of  mankind.  History  afifords  us 
many  examples  of  evasive  and  artful  conduct 
in  some  of  the  greatest  men  and  most  respecta- 
ble nations,  when  hard  pressed  by  their  neces- 
sities, or  when  a  great  advantage  was  in  view. 
The  behavior  of  tiie  Romans  when  their  army 
was  taken  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  may  be  pro- 
duced as  one.  The  conduct  of  the  Samnites 
was  not  over-wise;  but  that  of  the  Romana 
was  dishonorable  to  the  last  degree,  thon^ 
there  are  civilians  who  defend  it.  Their  con- 
sul, after  his  army  hau  passed  through  tiic  yoke, 
a  symbol  at  that  time  of  the  utmost  infamy, 
made  a  peace  with  the  Samnites.  The  Senate 
refused  to  ratify  it,  but  kept  up  a  show  of  re- 
gard to  the  faith  plighted,  by  delivering  up  the 
consul  to  the  Samnites,  to  be  used  as  they 
thought  proper.  That  people  answered  as  was 
easily  suggested  by  plain  common  sense,  that  it 
was  no  reparation  at  all  to  them  to  torment  or 
put  one  man  to  death ;  but  that  if  they  disa- 
vowed the  treaty,  they  ought  to  send  back  the 
army  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  in  which  they 
had  been  surrounded.  No  such  thin^  however 
was  done.  But  the  Romans,  notwithstanding, 
immediately  broke  the  league ;  and  with  the 
same  army,  which  had  been  let  go,  or  a  great 

Sart  of  it,  brought  the  unhappy  Samnites  to 
estruction.  Such  instances  may  be  brought 
from  modem  as  well  as  ancient  tiroes.  It  is 
even  the  opinion  of  many  persons  of  the  best 
judgment,  that  the  convention  entered  into  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  by  no  means 
strictly  observed  by  the  Court  of  London. 

When  I  consider  this,  sir,  I  confess  I  look 
upon  the  expression  in  General  Burgoyne^s  let- 
ter to  General  Gates,  of  November  fourteenth, 
as  of  the  most  alarming  nature.  For  no  other 
and  better  reason,  even  so  much  as  pretended, 
than  that  his  Quarters  were  not  so  commodious 
as  he  expecteo,  he  declares  the  public  faith  la 
broke  and  we  are  the  immediate  sufferers.* 
In  this  he  expressly  declares  and  subscribes  his 

*  In  this  letter  General  BuTgojne  complained  that  hit 
troops  had  not  been  fkimlahed  with  such  quarters  as  thej 
had  a  right  to  expect,  and  continued:  **  While  I  state  to  joo, 
sir,  this  Tery  unexpected  treatment,  I  enUrely  acquit  Mi^ 
Qeneral  Heath,  and  ererj  gentleman  of  the  milltarj  depart- 
ment, of  anj  inattention  to  the  public  fklth  engaged  in  the 
CouTention.  Thej  do  what  the j  can,  but  while  the  supreme 
powers  of  the  State  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  enforce  their 
authority,  and  the  inhabitanta  want  the  hospitality,  or  indeed 
the  common  dvilization  to  aasist  us  without  it,  the  pnblto 
Ikith  is  broke  and  we  are  the  Immediate  watttmC*  Htatti^ 
,  Mtmotrti,  pag4 140i 
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opinion,  that  the  Convention  is  broken  on  our 
part,  and  in  the  last  exprensiun,  ttf  are  the  im- 
medinte  $yfferfr$^  every  person  must  perceive  a 
iiieuaciiifc  intimation  of  who  nhall  be  the  suf- 
fererH  when  he  shall  have  it  hi  his  power. 

Bein^;  sutiiciently  settled  as  to  the  principle 
on  wliich  I  shall  found  my  opinion,  it  is  nnne- 
cessiiry  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  or  to  heap  up  citations  from 
the  numerous  writers  on  that  subject  liut 
tliftt  what  I  shall  f^ay  may  have  tlie  greater 
force,  I  beg  it  may  be  obst^rved  that  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations  is  nothing  else  but  the 
law  of  general  reason,  or  those  obligations  of 
duty  from  reason  and  conscience  on  one  indi- 
vidual to  another,  antece<lent  to  any  particular 
law  derived  from  the  social  compact,  or  even 
actual  consent.  On  thU  account  it  is  called  the 
law  of  nature,  and  because  there  are  very  rarely 
to  be  found  any  parties  in  such  a  free  State, 
with  regard  to  each  other,  excojit  independent 
nations,  therefore,  it  is  also  ctJed  the  law  of 
nations.  One  nation  to  another  is  just  as  man 
to  man  in  a  state  of  nature.  Keeping  this  in 
view,  a  |>erson  of  integrity  will  pass  as  sound  a 
ludgment  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  by  consult- 
ing his  own  heart,  as  by  turning  over  books 
and  systems.  The  chief  nse  of  books  and  sys- 
tems is  to  apply  the  principle  to  particular 
casi'S  and  suppositions,  differently  classed,  and 
to  iM>int  out  the  practice  of  nations  in  several 
minute  and  sjHJcial  particulars,  which,  unless 
ascertained  by  practice,  would  be  very  uncer- 
tain and  ambiguous. 

But,  sir,  I  must  l>eg  your  attention,  and  Uiat 
of  the  House,  to  the  nature  of  the  case  l>eforc 
us — at  least,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  bo  stated. 
I  am  afraid  that  some  members  may  be  misled 
by  considering  this  dedanition  of  CJeneral  Bur- 

foync  as  an  irregularity  of  the  same  species,  if 
may  speak  so,  with  the  other  indiscretions,  or 
even  frauds,  if  you  please  to  call  them  so,  of 
withholding  the  cartouch  boxes,  or  hiding  or 
stealing  the  bayonets.  The  question  is  not, 
whether  this  or  the  other  thing  done  by  the 
army  is  a  breach  of  the  Convention.  I  have, 
for  my  part,  given  up  all  these  particulars,  and 
declared  my  willingness  to  ratify  the  Conven- 
tion atter  I  have  heard  them,  and  believe  them 
to  be  true.  But  wo  have  liere  the  declared 
opinion  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  the  public 
faith  is  broken  by  the  other.  Now,  the  sim- 
plest man  in  the  world  knows,  that  a  mutual 
onerous  contract  is  always  conditional,  and  that 
if  the  condition  fails  on  one  side,  whether  from 
necessity  or  fraud,  the  other  is  free.  Therefore, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  if  Mr.  Bur- 
goyne  is  of  opinion  that  the  Convention  is 
broken  on  our  part,  ho  will  not  hold  to  it  on 
his.  He  would  act  the  part  of  a  fool  if  he  did. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  to  say  his  opinion  is 
ill-founded  or  unjust,  as  it  manifestly  is  in  the 
present  case,  for  whether  it  is  just  or  unjust,  if 
It  is  really  his  opinion,  (and  we  should  wrong 
his  sincerity  to  doubt  it,)  the  consequences  are 
the  same  with  respect  to  na.    Men  do  often, 


perhaps  generally,  adhere  with  greater  obsti- 
nacy to  opinions  that  are  ill,  than  those  that 
are  well  founded,  and  avenge  imaginary  or 
trifling  ii\juries  with  greater  violence,  than 
those  that  are  real  or  great.  Nay,  we  may 
draw  an  argument  for  our  danger  from  tlie  very 
injustice  of  his  complaint,  if  he  has  conceived 
the  Convention  to  be  broken  on  so  frivolous  a 
pretence  as  that  his  lodging  is  not  quite  ci>m- 
modious,  after  the  Just  caution  inserted  bj 
(reneral  (rutes  in  the  preliminary  articlei>,  vLat 
have  we  to  exjK^ct  from  him  as  soon  as  he  shall 
recover  his  liberty  and  the  power  of  doing  mis- 
chief 7  It  shows  a  disposition  to  find  fault  and 
an  impatience  under  his  present  conlinement, 
the  future  etlects  of  which  we  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  drea/1. 

The  more  I  consider  this  matter,  sir,  the  j 
more  it  strikes  me  with  its  force.  Genenl 
Gates  says,  upon  the  subject  of  accommodatiun, 
granttd  as  far  as  cireumstaneei  will  admit 
Was  not  this  proper  and  necessary?  It  wai 
very  natural  to  suppose  that  General  Burgoyse, 
accustomed  to  the  splendor  of  the  British  cout, 
and  possessed  with  ideas  of  his  own  importaace, 
would  \}ii  but  ill  pleased  with  the  best  accom- 
modations that  could  be  obtained  for  him,  and 
his  numerous  followers,  in  one  of  the  frosal 
States  of  New  England.  It  was  also  in  the 
neighlM>rhood  of  a  place  not  expecting,  in  the 
lea>t,  the  honor  of  such  guests,  which  had  been 
long  the  seat  of  war — which  had  been  exhausted 
by  our  army  and  plundered  by  theirs.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  recollection  of  the 
ruin  of  Charlestown,  the  burning  of  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  a  letter  of  his  from  Boston  to 
England,  he  calls  a  glorious  light,  might  hare 
prevented  his  complaints,  even  though  he  hid 
less  elbow  room  than  he  wished  for.  But  as 
circumstances  stand,  by  what  conduct  shall  we 
l>e  able  to  satisfy  himf  "When  wiU  pretences 
ever  be  wanting  to  one  seeking  to  prove  the 
Convention  broken,  when  it  is  his  inclination 
or  his  interest  to  do  so? 

It  has  been  said,  sir,  that  we  ought  not  to 
take  this  declaration  of  his  in  so  serious  a  man- 
ner, that  it  was  written  rashly  and  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  that  we  should 
dread  such  consequences  from  it.     All  thb  I 
believe  to  be  strictly  true.     It  probably  fell 
from  him  in  passion,  and  very  unadvisedly.  Bot 
is  he  the  first  |>erson  that  has  rashly  betrayed  his 
own  mischievous  designs?    Or  is  this  a  reason 
for  our  not  availing  ourselves  of  the  happy  dis- 
covery?   His  folly  in  this  instance  is  our  good 
fortune.    He  is  a  man,  sir,  whom  I  never  Baw, 
though  I  have  been  more  than  once  in  England; 
but  if  I  should  say  I  did  not  know  him,  after 
having  read  his  lofty  and  sonorous  prodamation 
and  some  other  productions,  I  should  say  what 
was  not  true,    lie  is  evidently  a  man,  showy, 
vain,  impetuous,  and  rash.    It  is  reported  of 
General  Gates,  from  whom  I  never  heard  that 
any  other  words  of  boasting  or  OBtentation  fell, 
that  he  said  he  knew  Burgoyne,  and  that  he 
could  build  a  wall  for  him  to  run  bis  head 
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piaat.  I  do  not  br  anj-  metiu  qiprore  of 
oaatins  in  general.  I  think  *  man  sliovld  not 
MMat  of  what  he  has  dona,  much  leea  of  what 
a  onljT  meana  to  do;  jet  I  cannot  help  aajing 
tat  this  vas  a  most  accurate  prediction,  which, 
ritb  the  erent  that  followed  It,  plainly  points 


ont  to  na  the  oharaoter  of  Qeneral  Burgojoe. 
Do  yon  think  that  such  a  man  would  not  take 
the  advantage  of  this  pretended  breach  of  the 
Convention  on  oar  part,  and  endeavor  to  wipe 
off  the  reproach  of  his  late  ignominions  snrren- 
der  hj  tome  signal  or  desperate  ondertaking.* 


AFPOINTMENT  OF  FUNIPOTENTUBIES. 


nil  ^veecfa  was  delivered  by  Doctor  Witlk- 
npoon,  in  the  Continental  Congress,  in  the 
rear  1779,*  at  the  time  of  the  deba(«  on  the 
f^intment  of  foreign  ministers: 

Hx.  PusmsTrr : — I  am  sorrr  to  observe,  that 
Aer  going  through  the  inBtnictions  to  be  given 
•  car  pleuipotenliarj  or  plenipotentiaries,  we 
kMild  nave  bo  warm  a  debate,  and  indeed. 
Mm  to  be  BO  eqnallv  divided  apon  the  qnes- 
lOi,  whether  there  should  be  one,  or  more,  to 
wham  we  will  intnut  the  negotialjon. 

As  to  the  practice  of  Enropean  nations,  I  be- 
bre  it  is  BO  varions  oa  not  to  afford  anj  argn- 
MOt  on  one  side  or  the  other;  we  may  appoint 
■•  or  more, — there  will  be  nothing  singQlar 
WtemArkable  in  it,  so  as  to  make  our  condnct 
Mk  like  ignorance  in  such  matters.  I  am  in- 
dked  to  wink,  however,  that  negotiations  are 
■■trally  conducted  near  to  their  conclasion 
l^one  ooii^dential  person,  thoagh  alter  the 
■on  important  preliminaries  are  settled,  more 
agf  be  somettmea  appointed  to  give  greater 
iAmnity  to  the  conclnsioa.  We  are,  there- 
Jmc,  at  liberty  to  determine  ourselves,  wholly 
If  the  general  reason  and  uatnre  of  the  thing 
M  our  own  particular  circumstaoceB. 

Aj  to  the  first  of  these,  on  the  side  of  one 
|Rwn,  it  may  be  said,  there  will  be  more  pre- 
dion, more  expedition,  more  nniformity,  and 
Mre  certainty  of  opeement  with  others  and 
eiMstency  with  himself.  And  the  person 
lAom  we  have  employed  is  a  man  of  sound 
■d  dear  nndwstanding,  and  has  had  the  ad- 
mtage  of  being  a  long  time  in  Europe,  and  no 
linbt  has  been  turning  his  thoughts,  and  mak- 


%  enqniriea  upon  the  sabjeot 
«Bt  there,  BO  that 
%ly  advised. 


may  suppose  liim  pretty 


On  tlie  other  side  it  may  be  s^d,  that,  if 
Jmt,  be  nug^t  be  at  a  loss,  and  that  it  would 
k  of  advantagA  to  bim  to  have  the  advice  of 
i^trm.  It  la  even  said,  that  there  is  a  neoesBity 
tf  ottien  better  ooqaainted  with  parts  of  the 
tmabj  dUbnnt  from  those  with  which  he  has 
ttjn  eUitfy  oonneoted,  As  to  oooncil,  that 
flJH  act  aWke  nte  snub-^erhapa  there  li 
Smtec  wttiflj  tn  one  titan  three,  because  be  is 
9lr  napooriUo,  wharea^  if  a  ocnnmon  council 
■-'-*-—  "^-  " — »  to  dirided  and  every  one  is 


lees  diffien]  ted  to  jnstiff  his  condnct  in  the  issoe. 
Besides,  is  there  no  danger  to  the  cause  itself 
from  an  obBtioate  division  of  sentiments  in 
those  who  ore  intmsted  with  the  ecndnot  of 
itt  This  wonld  expose  ns,  in  tbe  opinion  ot 
those  who  observed  it,  and  might,  perhaps, 
give  less  respect  to  what  each  or  all  of  them 
might  say  or  do. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  persons  frvw,  different 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
what  circumstances  in  a  negotiation  of  this 
kind,  oan  be  peculiar  to  one  port  of  tbe  oountfy 
more  than  another.  If  it  were  to  make  rules 
for  the  internal  government,  taxation,  or  com- 
ic of  the  8ta(«s,  there  wonld  be  some  fmce 
_.  je  remark,  but  when  it  is  only  to  make 
peace,  for  the  liberty  and  prot«ctiaa  of  all, 
there  seems  to  Iw  little  weight  in  it. 

But  now  let  ns  consider  our  particular  cir- 
cumstonoes.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
difference  between  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Count 
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Rimietd,  Tiai  the  chirge  nude  bj  Ueatcauit  Ornrnl 
Bnitoyixi,  IB  hli  letUT  la  H^or  OtBtnl  GiM,  of  Ihs  Utb 
of  HoTember.  of  ■  brcuh  of  pabUc  lUth  on  the  part  of  thtH 
BUt«,  UlioE«unBtedbTtb«]iutaau(TactloB  oTuij  irtl- 
elaof  Iba  ConnDtlon  of  Suitsgi;  tkttit  li  ■  itrong  lodlo- 
tlon  of  hli  intfiDtlon,  uid  aifbrdi  Jujt  groond  of  (hu  Hut  h« 
will  snll  hlDuelf  of  iiicli  prstaBdad  bnub  of  the  CaUTtD- 
tlon,  in  <nd«  to  dIteBgige  hlmHlt  ud  Ihs  (rroj'  under  him, 
of  th*  obUgitloB  ther  mre  imd«  to  thMa  United  BUlet,  ud 
that  Heultj  wUeh  ItwH  Bt*te4  h>»  h^l  la  his  penonal 
tMaoT  li  henb;  dMtnjed. 

JtMslMi^  Thenfore,  That  the  embeAitlen  of  UeoleBurt 
e<B*nl  Borgojne,  ud  the  ln>op«  Bnder  U>  annBUBd,  iM 
■B^eadtdUlladlitliKtudaiplldtistiaiailaBef  tha  Con- 
veatlon  of  Banld(a  dull  be  pcopeilr  naUOed  br  th*  wnrt  ' 
«fenatBiltaliitaCaB|T««.'    JimnuOt nf  0>»fT*»t,\Tn. 
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de  Vergonnes.  I  have  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  all  that  was  Baid  in  his  letter  upon  that 
f(ubject>,  and  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  min- 
ister of  France  here,  and  there  was  not  one 
hint  given  that  could  lead  us  to  think  it  was 
their  desire  or  expectation  that  he  should  be 
dismissed  or  superseded,  or  even  bridled  by  the 
addition  of  others  in  the  commission.  We  have 
fully  complied  witli  their  desire  ufion  this  sub- 
ject in  the  instnictions.  There  is  tlio  greatest 
reason  to  think  that  they  are  well  satisliod  upon 
it.  Hut  if  we  should  still  go  further,  and  eitlier 
discharge  him,  or  do  what  is  in  substance  the 
same,  or  might  be  supposed  or  conc-eived  by 
him  to  be  the  same,  this  would  bo  rather  an 
act  of  too  great  obsequiousness,  and  but  an  ill 
example  for  the  future  conduct  of  our  affairs. 
What  we  do  now  will  be  often  mentioned  in 
after  times,  and  if  the  like  practice  prevail,  it 
will  discourage  public  servants  from  iidelit}*, 
and  lessen  their  dignity  and  firmness.  There 
is  als<i  s<niie  reason  to  fear  that  there  may  not 
be  the  most  i>erfect  agreement  among  them, 
and  if  a  jealousy  in  point  of  affection  between 
them  should  arise,  it  might  be  still  more  fatal 
than  a  difference  in  opinion.  You  may  observe 
tliat  Doctor  Franklin  particularly  mentions  the 
impropriety  of  having  more  ministers  than  one 
at  one  court,  and  in  the  same  place.  We  have 
fult  the  bad  consequences  of  that  already,  in 
more  instances  than  one.  Congress  were  led 
into  such  steps  as  ended  in  our  parting  with 
Mr.  I..ee,  chietly  by  the  argument  of  his  being 
disagreeable  to  the  Frencli  court,  and  though 
he  was,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  able, 
faithful,  and  active  servants  we  ever  had,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  disinterested,  he  was 
but  barely  able  to  go  off  with  a  cold  ceremonial 
adieu,  that  hod  very  little  in  it  of  a  grateful 
sense  of  his  services,  or  cordial  approbatitm. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect,  Mr.  President,  that 
so  early  in  the  history  of  this  new  State,  per- 
sons in  public  employment  should  be  so  prone 
to  enter  into  ambitious  contentions  and  push 
one  another  into  disgrace. 

I  cannot  help  putting  you  in  mind,  upon  this 
subject,  of  what  has  just  now  come  to  light. 
You  are  informed  by  the  French  court,  in  the 
most  authentic  manner,  and  indeed,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  it  is  by  hnplication  at  least  in  the 
king's  letter,  that  you  had  been  ill  served  by 
the  people  you  employed  there,  and  cheated 
both  in  point  of  quadity  and  price,  and  that  on 
this  account  they  intend  to  give  directions  on 
that  subject  themselves.  Now,  sir,  perhaps  it 
may  be  news  to  many  members  of  this  body, 
that  these  were  the  very  contracts  made  by 
Mr.  Deane,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  Mr.  ].«e,  of  which  Mr.  Lee  loudly  complained. 
These  were  the  very  servants  whose  accounts 
Mr.  Lee  objected  to,  and  whose  conduct  he 
censured.  But  what  did  he  get  by  it?  Mr. 
Deane  was  supported  by  his  venerable  old 
friend,  as  he  called  him;  Mr.  Lee  was  com- 
plained of  as  iealous  and  troublesome,  and  dis- 
agreeable to  the  court  of  France ;  and  not  only 


opposed  and  sliglited  by  many  members  of  this 
House,  but  I  may  say  attacked  and  persecQted 
in  such  a  manner,  that  if  he  had  not  been  sup- 
ported with  a  generous  frankness  by  others, 
might  have  end^  in  public  infamy. 

I  have  just  f\irther  upon  this  subject  to  ob- 
serve, that  you  very  lately  sent  a  new  minister 
to  the  French  court,  Mr.  Lanrena,  a  measure 
much  disapproved  by  many,  and  it  was  then 
foretold  it  would  be  a  distgracefnl  thing  to 
Doctor  Franklin.  Probably  he  has  conceived 
it  in  that  light,  and  as  he  has  no  desire  at  all 
to  return  home,  I  am  well  convinced  that  this 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  desire,  expressed  in  his 
last  letter,  to  resign  his  commission. 

Some  have  mentioned  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  and  that  the  chance  is  greater  aguiut 
corruption,  where  three  are  to  be  taken  oflj 
than  one.  It  is  very  true,  that  ceteris  paribus, 
as  is  commonly  said,  there  is  a  greater  chance 
for  one  incorruptible  person  in  three  thtti  in 
one ;  but  there  are  single  persons  in  whom  I 
would  confide  as  much  as  in  ten.  And  beades, 
the  thing  may  be  taken  the  other  way ;  for  there 
is  a  greater  chance  of  finding  one  corraptibie 
person  in  three  than  in  one ;  and  in  a  commurioa 
of  that  nature,  one  traitor  is  able  to  do  much  mis- 
chief, though  the  others  are  perfectly  npright. 
Ho,  being  admitted  into  the  secret,  may  not  onlj 
disclose  measures,  but  perplex  them,  let  the  abil- 
ities of  his  colleagues  be  what  tliey  wilL  I  hare 
seen  a  man  in  Congress,  who,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  being  a  traitor,  I  am  sure  had  aadreflB 
enough  to  draw  many  into  his  meaures, — manj 
not  contemptible  in  understanding  and  sincerely 
attached  to  their  country^s  cause. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  say  a  little  upon 
our  circumstances  in  another  respect  The 
first  api>earances  we  make  upon  the  public 
stage,  ore  of  consequence.  It  is  to  be  wished^ 
therefore,  that  the  credit  of  the  Tnited  States 
were  consulted.  If  we  were  sure  that  oor 
commissioners  would  be  immediately  admit- 
ted to  public  and  co-ordinate  session  with  the 
other  plenipotentiaries,  perhaps  a  commission 
of  three  would  be  august  and  honorable ;  bat, 
if,  as  I  strongly  suspect,  will  be  the  case,  they 
are  not  at  first  publicly  admitted  at  all,  but 
obliged  to  nego^te  through  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  France — if,  as  is  not  impoasible,  even 
in  the  settlement  of  the  treaty  we  are  not  con- 
sidered as  the  formal  contracting  parties  at  aD, 
but  our  interest  attended  to  in  articles  as  it 
were  occasionally  introduced — ^if  this  is  done, 
as  a  salvo  to  the  honor  of  England,  and  to  par- 
chase  for  us  advantages  snbst^tial  and  durable, 
a  pompous  commission  to  a  number  of  delegates 
will  rather  lessen  our  dignity  and  detract  from 
our  wisdom  and  caution. 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  be  much  betlier  to  assign  to  one  the 
commission  already  given  with  the  instructions 
which  have  been  cordially  agreed  upon,  and 
seem  to  be  in  every  respect  agreeable  to  the 
desires  of  the  Court  of  France  and  the  opinion 
of  the  king's  minister  in  Uiis  ooontry. 
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Doctor  Witherapoon  deUvered  this  speech  in 
Oongresa,  on  a  motion  for  pajing  the  interest 
«f  loan-office  certificates.* 

Kb.  PfiBsiDBirr :  I  most  entreat  the  attention 
of  the  House,  while  I  endeavor  to  state  this 
vith  as  much  brevity  and  perspicaitj  as  I  am 
Baster  o£  It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  mention- 
ing, yet  I  shall  but  barely  mention,  the  dis- 
Irased  and  unhappy  situation  of  many  of  the 
parsons  concerned  in  the  public  loans.  I  shall 
i1k>  pass  by  their  characters  as  whigs  and 
ftiends  to  the  American  cause.  I  shdl  pass 
Iff  the  services,  which  many  of  them  have  ren- 
dered in  their  persons,  by  their  friends,  by 
tiMir  purses,  and  by  their  prayers.  These  are 
aflboting  considerations,  which  ought  not,  and 
idiich  I  am  confident  will  not  fail  to  have  their 
irtiffbt  with  every  member  of  this  House.  Let 
w  then  leave  these  topics  altogether,  and  let 
w  confine  ourselves  to  the  duty  and  interest  of 
tbe  United  States  in  their  present  situation, 
wben  the  care  of  their  afifairs  is  conmiitted  to 
w  who  are  here  assembled. 

Pablic  credit  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  a 
Blite  which  expects  to  support  itself  at  any 
time ;  but  it  is  all  in  all  in  a  time  of  war.  The 
want  of  it  defeats  the  wisest  measures,  and 
itnders  every  department  torpid  and  motion- 
Im.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  by  many  un- 
kappy,  if  not  unwise  measures,  public  credit 
MUMig  us  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 
Int,  by  a  monstrous  and  unheard-of  emission 
dT  Daper  money ;  next  by  an  act  of  bankruptcy, 
IMocing  it  to  sixpence  in  the  pound ;  then  by 
a  table  of  depreciation.  There  remained  but 
CM  thing  which  preserved  us  some  degree  of 
mpectabihty,  that  the  promises  made  to  lend- 
m§  of  money  before  a  certain  period,  had  been 
knpi  for  three  years ;  but  now,  as  the  last  and 
tawhing  stroke,  this  also  is  broken  to  pieces 
aad  given  to  the  winds. 

Let  not  gentlemen  cry  out  as  before.  Why 
fciiiigiiiiili  these  people  from  other  public 
■editors  ?  I  do  not  distinguish  them  by  ask- 
ly  payment  for  them  alone ;  but  I  distin^ish 
ftna  because  their  circumstances  and  disap- 
ftointment  give  a  new  and  disgraceful  stroke 
to  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  I  distin- 
piih  them,  because  I  hope  that  their  sufierings 
aad  eomplaints  may  induce  us  to  take  some  step 
tovarda  the  payment  of  alL  Strange  it  is  to 
Ika  last  degree,  that  this  oemparison  should 
■Mm  to  set  gentlemen*s  minds  at  ease — ^because 
■sat  injury  has  been  done  to  one  class,  there- 
tm  the  same  may  and  ought  to  be  done  to 
ber.    In  this  way  it  would  be  very  easy  to 

omrselves  of  both,  and  to  say,  Why  all  this 
aboat  loan-office  certificates  ?  Have  not  all 
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the  receivers  of  continental  bills  suffisred  as 
much  or  more  than  they,  and  had  the  immense 
sum  of  two  hundred  millions  sunk  in  their 
hands?  If  this  would  be  a  good  answer  in  one 
case,  it  certainly  would  in  the  other.  Now  is  it 
proper  or  safe  in  our  present  situation,  to  re- 
fuse all  kind  of  payment  to  the  public  creditors 
in  this  country,  so  numerous  and  so  variously 
circumstanced  ?    Let  us  examine  it  a  little. 

We  are  now  endeavoring  to  borrow,  and 
have  the  hope  of  borrowing  money  in  Europe. 
Is  this  the  way  to  succeed  ?  Is  it  not  possible, 
is  it  not  highly  probable,  that  our  treatment  of 
our  creditors  here,  will  soon  be  known  there? 
Nay,  are  not  some  of  our  creditors  interested 
in  this  very  measure,  residing  there?  Must 
not  this  repeated  insolvency,  neglect,  and  even 
contempt  of  public  creditors,  prevent  people 
from  lending  us  in  Europe  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it,  but  in  truth  I  do  believe  that  it  is  their  ig- 
norance of  our  situation  and  past  conduct,  that 
alone  will  make  them  trust  us ;  I  confess,  that 
if  I  were  at  Amsterdam  just  now,  and  had 
plenty  of  money,  I  would  give  what  I  thought 
proper  to  the  United  States,  but  would  lend 
them  none. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  truth  and  jus- 
tice will  so  far  prevail,  that  our  posterity  will 
see  the  necessity  of  doing  their  duty ;  but  at 
present  we  seem  but  little  disposed  to  it. — 
By  making  some  payment  to  tbe  public  credi- 
tors immediately,  and  prosecuting  the  measures 
already  begun  for  further  security,  we  should 
obtaiu  a  dignity  and  weight  abroad,  that  would 
procure  money  wherever  it  could  be  found. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  efiTect  upon  our 
credit  at  home.  It  has  ever  been  my  opinion, 
that  if  our  security  were  good  and  our  credit 
entire,  so  that  obligations  by  the  public  would 
be  turned  into  money  at  any  time,  at  par  or  at 
little  less,  we  should  find  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  lenders.  Every  thing  of  this  kind 
proceeds  upon  such  certain  principles  as  never 
to  fail,  in  any  instance,  of  having  their  efiect. 
From  the  general  disposition  that  prevails  in 
this  new  country,  real  estate  is  less  esteemed, 
and  money  at  interest  more,  that  is  to  say  com- 
paratively speaking,  than  in  the  old.  Now, 
whatever  success  we  may  have  in  Europe,  I 
am  persuaded  we  should  still  need,  or  at  least, 
be  much  the  better  of  loans  at  home,  which  are 
in  their  nature  preferable  to  those  abroad,  and, 
therefore,  whatever  leads  utterly  to  destroy 
our  credit  at  home,  does  an  essential  injury  to 
the  public  cause.  Nay,  though  there  were  not 
any  proper  loans  to  be  expected  or  attempted 
at  home,  some  trusting  to  public  credit  would 
be  necessary  to  make  those  to  whom  we  are 
already  indebted  patient,  or  at  least,  silent  for 
some  time.  To  this  mi^  be  added,  that  anni- 
hilating public  credit,  or  rather  rendering  it 
contemptible,  has  an  unhappy  influence  upon 
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every  particular  internal  temporary  operation. 
People  will  not  seek  your  8ervioe  but  fly  from  it. 
Ilenco  it  is  well  known  that  sometimes  stores 
and  anununition,  or  other  necessaries  for  the 
army,  have  8too<l  still  upon  the  road  till  they 
were  half  lost,  for  want  of  ready  money,  or 
people  who  would  trust  you,  to  carry  them 
forward. 

Wo  must  now  go  a  little  fhrther,  and  say 
that  if  this  proposition  is  enforced,  it  will  be  a 
great  hinderance  to  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
raising  the  supplies  which  must  be  called  for 
from  the  States.  I  do  not  insist  upon  what  has 
already  been  mentioned,  that  the  payment  pro- 
posed would  enable  many  to  pay  their  taxes, 
because,  though  that  is  certainly  true  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  shall  receive  it,  and  though 
it  is  admitted  thev  are  pretty  numerous,  yet 
in  my  opinion  it  is  but  a  trifle  to  the  other 
effects  of  it,  both  in  the  positive  and  negative 
way.  It  would  give  dignity  to  the  public 
spirit,  and  animation  to  the  people  in  general. 
It  would  give  the  people  better  thoughts  of 
their  rulers,  and  prevent  murmuring  at  public 
persons  and  public  measures.  I  need  not  tell 
this  House  how  much  depends,  in  a  free  State, 
upon  having  the  esteem  and  attachment  of  the 
people.  It  is  but  a  very  general  view  that  peo- 
ple at  a  distance  can  take  of  the  management 
of  men  in  public  trust,  but  in  general  it  is  well 
known,  they  are  abundantly  jealous,  and  as 
ready  to  believe  evil  as  good.  I  do  not  speak 
by  guess  but  from  facts,  when  I  tell  you  that 
they  say,  we  are  now  paying  prodigious  taxes, 
but  what  becomes  of  all  the  money  ?  The  army, 
say  they,  get  none  of  it,  being  almost  two  years 
in  arrear.  The  public  creditors  say  they  get 
none  of  it,  not  even  interest  for  their  money. 
This  was  told  me  by  the  county  collector  of 
Somerset  county,  New  Jersey,  who  was  not  a 
contentious  man,  but  wished  to  know  what  he 
ought  to  say  to  the  people.  Now  this  small 
payment,  a«  it  would  be  very  general,  would 
be  much  talked  of,  and  I  am  persuaded,  for  its 
general  good  influence,  would  be  worth  all  and 
more  than  all  the  sum  we  shall  bestow.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  in  some  similar  cases,  you  must 
sometimes  throw  a  little  water  into  a  pump  in 
order  to  bring  a  great  deal  out  of  it. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  will  be  the 
consequence  of  a  total  refusal?  You  have  told 
the  public  creditors  that  you  have  no  money  in 
Europe  to  draw  for.  They  will  very  speedily 
hear  of  this  loan  in  Holland.  They  are  sufli- 
ciently  exasperated  already,  this  will  add  to 
their  indignation.  They  really  are  already  sore, 
their  minds  will  be  rankled  more  than  ever. 
They  are  looking  with  an  evil  eye  upon  some 
new  men  coming  into  play,  and  thinking  them- 
selves uigustly  and  ungratefully  used.  I  believe 
they  are  not  so  much  without  principle,  as  to 


turn  their  backs  upon  the  public  cause,  but 
a  spirit  of  faction  and  general  discontent  upon 
such  plausible  ground,  may  do  it  essential  in- 
jury. They  may  combine  to  refuse  their  tazM, 
and  if  any  such  unhappy  association  diould  be 
formed,  it  would  spread,  and  many,  from  a 
blind  attachment  to  their  own  interests,  woold 
pretend  to  be  upon  the  some  footing,  though 
they  have  no  concern  in  the  matter,  and  if  this 
disposition  should  become  general,  it  would  pot' 
an  entire  stop  to  all  our  proceedings.  This  Wh 
conraging  prospect  is  not  merely  founded  on 
conjecture.  I  have  been  told  that  there  ban 
already  been  meetings  for  entering  into  conoot 
for  refusing  to  pay  taxes.  Is  it  possible  w« 
can,  in  our  circumstances,  more  profitably  em- 
ploy the  sum  mentioned  in  the  motion,  than  in 
giving  satisfaction  to  a  deserving  body  of  men, 
and  in  preventing  evils  of  so  alarming  a  natnret 
It  is  possible,  sir,  that  some  are  comfoitiDC 
themselves  with  their  own  sincerity  and  good 
intentions;  that  they  ultimately  resolve  to  pay 
all  honorably ;  that  they  have  taken,  and  are 
taking  measures  to  prepare  for  it.  A  sum  of  mo- 
ney is  called  for  on  purpose  to  pay  the  interert 
of  the  public  debts,  and  the  five  per  cent,  import 
is  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose.  But,  sir, 
it  will  take  a  considerable  time  before  the  most 
speedy  of  these  noieasures  can  bring  money  into 
the  treasury,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  late  step 
of  refusing  to  draw  bills,  has  given  such  a  stroke 
to  loan  office  certificates  that  their  value  is 
fallen  to  a  very  trifle — ^the  spirits  of  the  people 
are  broken — a  gentleman  told  me  the  other 
day,  *'  I  see  the  loan  office  certificates  are  gone 
as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  money."  Ilie  in- 
evitable consequence  will  be,  that  hard  «id 
irresistible  necessity,  or  incredulity  or  ill  hnaior 
will  make  them  part  with  them  for  a  mere 
nothing,  and  then  the  greatest  part  of  them,  by 
far,  will  really  be  in  the  hands  of  specnlatork 
When  this  is  notoriously  the  case,  I  ahali  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  somebody  wOi 
propose  a  new  scale  of  depreciation,  and  say  to 
the  holders,  yon  shall  have  them  for  what  th^ 
were  worth  and  generally  sold  at,  at  such  a 
time.  Past  experience  justifies  this  expecta- 
tion, and  no  declaration  we  can  make  to  tiM 
contrary  will  be  stronger  than  that  of  Congreai 
in  the  year  1779,  that  they  would  redeem  tiie 
money,  and  that  it  was  a  vile  and  slanderow 
assertion  that  they  would  suflfer  it  to  sink  in 
])eople^s  hands.  I  know  particular  penoni 
also,  who,  by  believing  this  declaration,  kit 
their  all.  Now,  if  this  shall  be  the  case  again, 
public  faith  will  be  once  more  trodden  under 
foot,  and  the  few  remaining  original  holders  of 
certificates  will  lose  them  entirely,  being  taken 
in  connection  with  those  who  porchaaed  them 
at  an  under  value. 
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8PIBCH  ON  TBI  nNAlfCE& 


Hm  follawing  is  »  portico  of  &  Bp«ecti  deliv- 
4nd  in  Congress,  on  the  reaolntiona  reported 
\j  the  nipertDt«DdeDt  of  flnoooe.* 

Jtm.  PaieiDiNT :  I  have  little  to  s&y  ag^st 
tte  raulntions,  u  thej  tttai  reported  bj  the 
■qwrinteadent  of  fiouioe.  Perhaps  the;  are 
^wvofdable  in  the  ciroomstanoes  to  which  we 
m  reduced.  Yet  the  step  seems  to  be  bo 
^ttj  importjuit,  and  tfae  oonteqnenceB  of  it  so 
WMh  to  be  dreaded,  that  I  mnst  entreat  the 
yMiMMM  of  the  House,  till  I  state  the  danger  in 
•  far  words,  and  eiamioe  whether  an;  thing 
■■1  poaribl;  be  added  to  It  wittcb  maj  in  some 
4lgrae  prevent  the  evils  which  we  apprehend, 
W  at  least  excnlpat«  Oongrew   and  convince 

Mpoblk  that  it  18  the  effect  of  abBolate  nec«a- 
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e  cnt«r  into  these  resolves  as  the; 
Mad,  tt  will  be  a  deliberate  deviation  from  an 
•qweae  and  abhoiute  stipulation,  and  therefore 
IB  win,  as  it  was  expressed  b;  an  hotiorable 
giUuiiiaii  the  other  da;,  give  the  last  stab  to 
pKUio  credit.  It  will  be  in  vain,  in  futare,  to 
iA  the  pnblic  to  believe  an;  promise  we  hIibII 
■d»s  **BQ  when  the  most  dear  and  explicit 
muiida  of  confidence  are  prodaced.  Perhaps 
ft  win  be  said  that  pnblio  credit  is  alreadf 
|ne;  and  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no 
iMra  in  this,  than  in  neglecting  to  pa;  the  in- 
IVMtof  the  loan-office  Mrtifloates  of  later  date ; 
tM  Ibongh  there  were  no  other  differences  be- 
tnen  them,  this  being  another  and  fresher  iu- 
itaee  of  the  same,  will  have  an  addition^  evil 
Moenoe  npon  public  credit.  Bnt  in  fact,  tliere 
hMnMthing  more  in  it  than  In  the  other.  The 
rtwnn  Btipnlation  of  Congress,  specifying  the 
■Bnner  in  which  the  interest  was  to  be  paid, 
«H  MHiaidered  as  an  additional  secnrit;,  and 
pn  ft  Talne  to  these  certiflcates,  which  the 
•Aer  nerer  had.  I  bee  that  no  gentleman  mav 
■■nk  that  I  bold  it  a  light  matter  to  withhold 
fte  Interest  from  the  ouier  lenders;  the;  will 
toeoDTiaced,  I  hope,  of  the  oontrar;,  beibre  I 
IBTC  done ;  bnt  I  have  made  the  comparison 
Marely  to  show  what  will  be  the  inflnonce  of 
^b  meaBiire  npon  the  pnblio  mind ;  and  there- 
in mon  the  credit  and  estimation  of  Congress. 
nr  it  is  plain  that  the  particnlar  promise  of 
f  fatlls  apon  Enrape,  as  It  had  an  eff'ect, 
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tndrawn,  operate 
11  Am  moet  powerfbl  manner  to  onr  pr^ndice. 
Ivfll  gl*e  BO  examine  of  this ;  in  oar  melan- 
tUfy,  ft  experience.  The  old  continental 
Mm;  wh  ^agraoed,  and  sank  first  bv  the  act 
<r  VarOi  letli,  11«0,t  (whkh  the  Dnke  de 
Ti^fODM  Jnstl;  called  sa  aot  of  bankmpto;,) 
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telling  ;on  wonld  pa;  no  more  of  joor  debt 
than  riipence  in  the  ponnd.  This  was  after- 
wards further  improved  bj  new  estimates  of 
depreciation,  of  sevent;-flve  and  one  handred 
and  fift;,  for  new  State  paper,  which  itself  was 
sank  to  two  or  three  for  one,  and  ;et  bad  as 
these  men's  cases  were,  the  disgrioe  arising 
from  them  was  more  than  double^  b;  people's 
referring  to  and  repeating  a  public  declaration 
of  Congress,  in  which  we  complained  of  the  in- 
jurious slanders  of  those  that  said  we  wonld 
saffer  the  mone;  to  sink  in  the  hands  of  the 
holders,  and  making  the  moet  solemn  protesta- 
tions, that  ultinateT;  the  mone;  shonld  be  re- 
deemed dollar  for  dollar;  and  to  m;  knowledge, 
some  tmating  to  that  ver;  declaration,  sold  their 
estates  at  what  they  thought  a  high  price,  and 
bronght  themselves  to  utter  ruin, 

I  cannot  help  requesting  Congress  to  attend 
to  the  state  of  those  persons  who  held  the 
loan-offlco  certificates  which  drew  interest  on 
France ;  they  are  all,  wilhoot  exception,  the 
firmest  and  fastest  friends  to  the  canse  of 
America ;  the;  were  in  general  the  most  firm 
and  active  and  generous  friends.  Man;  of  them 
advanced  large  sums  in  hard  mone;,  to  assist 
yon  in  carrying  on  the  war  in  Canada.  None 
of  them  at  all  put  awa;  even  the  loan-office 
certificates  on  speculation,  but  either  from  a 
generous  intention  of  serving  the  public,  or 
from  an  entire  confidence  in  the  pnblic  credit. 
There  is  one  circumstance  which  ought  to  be 
attended  to,  viz:  the  promise  of  interest— hills 
on  Europe  were  not  made  till  the  10th  of  Bep- 
tember,  177T.  It  was  sud  a  day  or  two  ago, 
t)iat  those  who  sent  in  cosh  a  little  l>efore 
March  1st,  1T7S,  had,  by  the  depreciated  state 
of  the  money,  received  almost  their  piindpal; 
but  this  makes  bnt  a  small  part  of  the  money, 
for  there  were  but  six  mooths  for  the  people  to 
put  in  the  money,  after  the  promise  was  made; 
only  the  most  apparent  justice  obliged  Congress 
to  extend  the  privilege  to  those  who  liad  put  in 
their  money  before.  Besides  nothing  can  be 
more  nneqaai  and  injurious  than  reckoning  the 
money  by  the  depreciation,  either  before  or  af- 
ter the  iat  of  March,  1778,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  mone;  in  all  the  loan-offices  was  snch  as 
had  been  paid  np  in  its  nominal  vatne,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Tender  laws. 

This  points  ;ou,  sir,  to  another  class  of  peo- 
ple,  from  whom  mone;  was  taken,  vie:  widows 
and  orphans,  corporations  and  pnblic  bodies. 
How  many  guardians  were  actually  led,  or  in- 
deed were  obliged  to  put  their  depreciated  and 
depreciating  mone;  in  the  fimda — I  snuk  from 
good  knowledge.  The  trustees  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  in  Jane,  1777,  directed  a  oommit- 
tee  of  theirs  to  pat  all  the  mone;  that  shonld  ba 

I  paid  np  to  them,  in  the  loan-offlce,  so  that  the; 
nave  now  nearl;  invested  alL    Borne  pnt  in  b»- 

I  fore  March,  177S,  and  a  greater  part  robseqiUDt 
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to  that  date.  Now  it  must  be  known  to  every 
bodv,  that  since  the  payment  of  the  interest 
bills  gave  a  value  to  tliefie  early  loans,  many 
have  coutinaed  their  interest  in  them,  and  rest- 
ed in  a  manner  wholly  on  them  for  support 
Had  they  entertainetl  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  they  would  be  cut  off,  they  could  have  sold 
them  for  something,  and  apnlied  themselves  to 
other  means  of  subsistence;  but  as  the  case  now 
stands,  you  are  reducing  not  an  inconsiderable 
numl>er  of  your  very  best  friends  to  absolute 
beggary.  During  the  whole  period,  and  through 
the  whole  system  of  continental  money,  your 
friends  have  sut!ered  alone — the  disalfected  and 
lukewarm  have  always  evaded  the  burden — 
have  in  many  instances  turned  the  sufferings 
of  the  countr}'  to  their  own  account — have  tri- 
umphed over  the  whigs — and  if  the  whole  shall 
be  crowned  with  this  last  stroke,  it  seems  but 
reasonable  that  they  should  treat  us  with  insult 
and  derision.  And  what  faith  do  you  expect 
the  public  creditf>rs  should  place  in  your  pro- 
mise of  ever  paying  them  at  all?  What  reason, 
after  what  is  p&!<t,  have  they  to  dread  that  you 
will  divert  the  fund  which  is  now  mentioned  as 
a  distant  source  of  payment  ?  If  a  future  Con- 
gress should  do  this,  it  would  not  be  one  whit 
worse  than  what  has  been  already  done. 

I  wish,  sir,  this  House  woidd  weigh  a  little 
the  public  c<»nsi*quences  that  will  immediately 
follow  this  resolution.  The  grie^  disaopoint- 
ment,  and  suflerings  of  your  best  frienns  have 
been  already  mentioned — then  prepare  your- 
selves to  hear  from  your  enemies  the  most  in- 
sulting abuse.  You  will  be  accused  of  the  most 
oppressive  tyranny,  and  the  grossest  fraud.  If 
it  be  possible  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  public 
by  making  this  body  ridiculous  or  contemptible, 
tliey  will  have  the  fairest  opportunity  of  doing 
so  that  ever  was  put  in  their  hands;  but  I  must 
return  to  our  plundered,  long  ruined  friends; 
we  cannot  say  to  what  their  rage  and  disap- 
pointment may  bring  them,  we  know  that  noth- 
ing on  earth  is  so  deeply  resentful  as  despised 
or  rejected  love— whether  tHey  may  proceed  to 
any  violent  or  disorderly  measures  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know.  We  have  an  old  proverb,  That 
the  eyes  will  break  through  stone  walhs  and  for 
my  own  part  I  should  very  much  dread  the  fu- 
rious and  violent  efforts  of  despair.  Would  to 
God  that  the  independence  of  America  was 
once  established  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  Europe, 
for  we  know  that  in  all  great  and  fierce  political 
contentions,  the  effect  of  power  and  circum- 
stances is  very  great,  and  that  if  the  tide  has 
run  long  with  great  violence  one  way,  if  it  does 
not  fully  reach  its  purpose  and  is  by  any  means 
brought  to  a  stand,  it  is  apt  to  take  a  direction 
and  return  with  the  same,  or  greater  vio- 
lence than  it  advanced.  Must  this  be  risked  at 
a  crisis  when  the  people  begin  to  be  fatigued 
with  the  war;  to  feel  the  heavy  expense  of  it 
by  paying  taxes,  and  when  the  enemy,  con- 
vinced of  their  folly  in  their  former  severities, 
are  doing  every  thing  they  can  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with   the   public   at  lai^ge.     Bat 


though  our  friends  should  not  be  induced  to 
take  violent  and  seditions  measures  all  at  once, 
I  am  almost  certain  it  will  produce  a  particular 
hatred  and  contempt  of  Congress,  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  Union,  and  still  a  greater 
hatred  of  the  individuals  who  compose  Ha 
body  at  this  time.  One  thing  will  undoubtedlj 
hapiK>n,  that  it  will  greatly  abate  the  respect 
which  is  due  from  the  public  to  this  body,  ind, 
therefore,  weaken  their  authority  in  all  other 
parts  of  their  proceedings. 

I  l)eg  leave  to  say,  sir,  that  in  all  probabilitT 
it  will  lay  the  foundiation  for  other  greater  aad 
more  scandalous  steps  of  the  same  kind.  Toa 
will  say  what  greater  can  there  be?  Look Uck 
a  little  to  your  history.  The  first  great  aad 
deliberate  breach  of  public  faith  was  the  act  of 
March  eighteenth,  1780,  reducing  the  mooej 
to  forty  for  one,  which  was  declaring  yon  would 
])ay  your  debt  at  sixpence  in  the  pound.  Bot 
did  it  not  turn  ?  No  I  by  and  by  it  wai  let 
in  this  State,  and  others,  at  seventy-five,  tad 
finally  set  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  one,  in  new 
paper  in  State  paper,  which  in  six  months  ro«e 
to  four  for  one.  Now,  sir,  what  will  be  the 
case  with  these  certificate8?  Before  this  pro- 
posal was  known  their  fixed  price  was  aboot 
half  a  crown  for  a  dollar,  of  the  estimated  de- 
preciated value;  when  this  resolution  is  fairij 
fixed,  they  will  immediately  fall  in  value,  per- 
haps to  a  shilling  the  dolku*,  probably  um. 
Multitudes  of  people  in  despair  and  abi(date 
necessity,  will  sell  them  for  next  to  nothing,  and 
when  the  holders  come  at  last  to  apply  for  their 
money,  I  think  it  highly  probable  yon  will  give 
them  a  scale  of  depreciation,  and  tell  them, 
they  cost  so  little  that  it  would  be  an  iignry  to 
the  public  to  pay  the  full  value.  And  in  tntth, 
sir,  supposing  you  finally  to  pay  the  full  value  of  ^ 
the  certificates  to  the  holders,  the  original  and 
most  meritorious  proprietors  will,  in  maoy, 
perhaps  in  most  cases,  lose  the  whole. 

It  will  be  very  proper  to  consider  what  effect 
this  will  have  upon  foreign  nations;  certainly 
it  will  set  ns  in  a  most  contemptible  light    We 
are  iust  beginning  to  appear  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  and  it  may  be  said  of  national,  u 
of  private,  characters,  they  soon  begin  to  form, 
ana  when  disadvantageous  ideas  are  formed, 
they  are  not  easily  ^tered  or  destroyed.   In 
the  very  instance  before  us,  many  of  these  ce^ 
tificates  are  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  forckn 
princes,  and  indeed  are  in  foreign  parts,    we 
must  not  think  that  other  sovereigns  will  aStt 
their  subjects  to  be  plundered  in  so  wanton  ind 
extravagant  a  manner.    Yon  have  on  your  files 
letters  from  the  Count  de  Yergennes,  on  the 
subject  of  your  former  depreciation,  in  which 
he  tells  you,  that  whatever  liberty  yon  take 
with  your  own  subjects,  you  must  not  think  of 
treating  the  subjects  of  France  in  the  same  way, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  yon  may  hear  npon 
this  subject,  what  you  little  expect,  when  the 
terms  of  ^eBce  are  to  be  settled.    I  do  not^  \R 
the  least,  doubt  that  it  may  be  demanded  that 
yon  shonld  pay  to  the  full  of  its  nominal  TaliM^ 
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•11  the  monej,  as  well  as  loan  office  certificates, 
which  shall  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  sab- 
iects  of  France,  Spain,  or  Holland,  and  it  would 
De  perfectly  jnst.     I  have  mentioned  France, 
isc^  bnt  it  is  not  only  not  impossible,  bat  highly 
probable,  that  by  accident  or  danger,  or  both, 
many  of  these  loan  office  certificates  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  English  subjects.    Do  you  think 
they  will  not  demand  payment?    Do  you  think 
they  will  make  any  difference  between  their 
being  before  or  after  March  first,  1778  ?  And  will 
jou  present  them  with  a  scale  of  depreciation? 
Bemember  the  affair  of  the  Canada  bills,  in  the 
last  peace  between  England  and  France.    I 
wish  we  could  take  example  from  our  enemies. 
How  many  fine  dissertations  have  we  upon  the 
Bierit  of  national  truth  and  honor  in  Great 
Britain.    Can  we  think,  without  blushing,  upon 
nor  contrary  conduct  in  the  matter  of  finance? 
By  their  punctuality  in  fulfilli|g  their  engage- 
ments as  to  interest,  they  hare  been  able  to 
fnpport  a  load  of  debt,  altogether  enormous. 
Be  pleased  to  observe,  sir,  that  they  are  not 
whcMly  without   experience   of  depreciation: 
Bavy  debentures  and  sailors*  tickets  have  been 
frequently  sold  at  an  half^  and  sometimes  even 
at  a  tidrd  of  their  value ;  by  that  means  they 
geem  to  be  held  by  that  class  of  men  called,  by 
Ui,  epeoulators.     Did  that  government  ever 
think  of  presenting  the  holders  of  them,  when 
IBttej  came  to  be  paid,  with  a  scale  of  deprecia- 
tion?   The  very  idea  of  it  would  knock  the 
whole  ^stem  of  public  credit  to  pieces. 
'    But  the  importance  of  this  matter  will  be  felt 
before  the  end  of  the  war.    We  are  at  this  time 
earnestly  soliciting  foreign  loans.    With  what 
fJMe  can  we  expect  to  have  credit  in  foreign 
parts,  and  in  future  loans,  after  we  have  so  no- 
toriously broken  every  engagement  which  we 
Inve  hitherto  made  ?  A  disposition  to  pay,  and 
▼ifible,  probable  means  of  payment,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  credit ;  and  where  that  is 
once  established,  it  is  not  difficult  to  borrow. 


If  it  may  be  'a  means  of  turning  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  this  subject,  I  beg  of  them  to 
observe,  that  if  they  could  but  lay  down  a 
foundation  of  credit,  they  would  get  money 
enough  to  borrow  in  this  country,  where  we 
are.  There  is  property  enough  here ;  and,  com- 
paratively speaking,  there  is  a  greater  number 
of  persons  here  who  would  prefer  money  at 
interest,  to  purchasing  and  holding  real  estates. 
The  ideas  of  all  old  country  people  are  high  in 
favor  of  real  estate.  Though  the  interest  of 
money,  even  upon  the  very  best  security  there, 
is  from  four  to  four  and  a  half^  four  and  three 
quarters  and  five  per  centum ;  yet  when  any  real 
estate  is  to  be  sold,  there  will  be  ten  purchasers 
where  one  only  can  obtain  it,  and  it  will  cost 
so  much  as  not  to  bring  more  than  two,  two 
and  a  half^  and  at  most  three  per  centum. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  in  this  country,  and  in- 
deed it  ought  to  be  otherwise.  To  purchase  an 
estate  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country, 
except  what  a  man  possesses  himself  will  not 
be  near  so  profitable  as  the  interest  of  money ; 
and  in  many  cases,  where  it  is  rented  out,  it  is 
so  wasted  and  worn  by  the  tenant,  that  it 
would  be  a  greater  pront  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  that  the  land  had  been  left  to  itself  to 
bear  woods  and  bushes  that  should  rot  upon 
the  ground,  without  any  rent  at  all.  Any  body 
also,  may  see,  that  it  is  almost  universal  in  this 
country,  when  a  man  dies  leaving  infant  chil- 
dren, that  the  executors  sell  all  his  property  to 
turn  it  into  money  and  put  it  in  securities  for 
easy  and  equal  division. 

All  these  things,  Mr.  President,  proceed  upon 
certain  and  indubitable  principles,  which  never 
fail  of  their  effect  Therefore  you  have  only 
to  make  your  payments  as  soon,  as  regular, 
and  as  profitable  as  other  borrowers,  and  you 
wUl  get  all  the  money  you  want;  and  by  a 
small  advantage  over  otliers,  it  will  be  poured 
in  upon  you,  so  that  you  shall  not  neea  to  go 
to  the  lenders,  for  they  will  come  to  yon. 


DAVID  RAMSAY. 

This  dlgtingniahftd  patriot^  phyiidan,  and  hbtoiical  writer,  wai  bora  in  Lancaster  ooul]^ 
PannsjlTania,  on  the  second  daj  of  April,  1749.  His  father,  Jaaes  Bamsaj,  a  natire  of  Iidai4 
who  emigrated  to  America  when  quite  a  yooth,  was  a  farmer  oi  enterprise  and  respeetabOily. 
FoUj  aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he  placed  his  sons  nnder  the  tnitkm  cf 
English  and  classical  preceptors,  and  in  due  course  entered  them  at  the  College  of  New  Jenqfi 
from  which  institotion  they  graduated  with  honor  and  literarT^distinetion.  William,  the  eldn^ 
became  a  respectable  divine;  Nathaniel  studied  law,  and  David,  the  youngest  and  the  sobjeot  of 
this  sketch,  directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  life,  he  manifested  an  ardent  attachment  to  books,  and  his  nfA 
progress  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  exdted  the  remark  and  admiration  of  his  family  sni 
friends.  At  six  years  of  age  he  read  the  Scriptures  with  facility,  and  was  peculiarly  deligjited 
with  the  historical  portions  of  them.  Before  he  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  very  pro- 
ficient in  the  primary  classics,  and  fully  qualified  for  admission  to  college.  But,  owing  to  hii 
extreme  youth,  his  entrance  was  delayed  about  a  year,  during  which  time  he  occupied  the  poa- 
tion  of  assistant  tutor  in  an  Academy  at  Oarlisle,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit 
Entering  the  sophomore  class  of  the  College  at  Princeton,  and  perfecting  his  course  with  dili- 
gence and  honor,  he  graduated  in  17C5,  being  then  a  youth  of  but  sixteen  years.  From  coOcgt 
he  went  to  Maryland,  and  engaged  as  a  private  tutor ;  during  the  hours  unappropriated  to  tbi 
instruction  of  his  pupils,  devoting  himself  to  general  reading  and  enriching  his  mind  with  the 
stores  of  usefU  knowledge. 

Resolving  on  the  study  of  medicine,  he  pursued  his  object  with  great  perseverance.    He 
commenced  his  professional  studies  under  the  care  of  the  eminent  Doctor  Bond,  in  Philadelpliia, 
and  there  attended  the  lectures  of  the  College  of  Pennsylvania.    Here  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Doctor  Rush,  who  was  at  that  time  the  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  institution,  and  soon 
became  his  cherished  friend  and  companion.    Early  in  1772,  Mr.  RamSiay  graduated  Bachekr 
of  Physic,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the  Mead  ^  tkt 
Bohemia,  in  Maryland,  where  he  remained  about  one  year ;  after  which  he  removed  to  Chsrlee- 
ton.  South  Carolina.    In  a  letter  written  about  this  time.  Doctor  Rush  thus  speaks  of  his  young 
friend : — ^^Dr.  Ramsay  studied  physic  regularly  with  Dr.  Bond,  attended  the  hospital,  and  public 
lectures  of  medicine,  and  afterwards  graduated  Bachelor  of  Physic,  with  great  edat;  it  is  sit- 
ing but  little  of  him  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  far  superior  to  any  person  we  ever  graduated  at  onr 
college ;  his  abilities  are  not  only  good,  but  great ;  his  talents  and  knowledge  universal ;  I  never 
saw  so  much  strength  of  memory  and  imagination  united  to  so  fine  a  judgment    His  mannen 
are  polished  and  agreeable — ^his  conversation  lively,  and  his  behavior,  to  all  men,  always  withost 
offence.    Joined  to  all  these,  he  is  sound  in  his  principles,  strict,  nay  more,  severe  in  his  monlii 
and  attached,  not  by  education  only,  but  by  principle,  to  the  dissenting  interest.    He  will  be  aa 
acquisition  to  your  society.     He  writes — ^talks — and  what  is  more.  Uvea  welL    I  can  promiat 
more  for  him,  in  every  thing,  than  I  could  for  myself." — ^Thus  was  Doctor  Bamaay  introdueed 
I*  the  people  of  Charleston. 
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Soon  after  his  set^tomeiit  in  his  new  home,  he  aoqnired  a  great  repntttioii  in  his  profMsiony 
ind  rone  to  eminence  end  respect  On  the  foorth  of  Jul/,  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  deliyer  an 
sudyersarj  oration  before  the  oitiaens  of  Oharleeton,  and  in  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  colo- 
nists  throoghont  the  war,  he  wrote,  spoke,  and  acted  boldly  and  constantly.  Many  of  the  able 
snd  hnmoroos  fugitive  pieces  that  appeared  in  the  pnblic  Jonmals  during  the  war,  were  wfittea 
by  him.  For  a  tihort  period  he  was  attached  to  the  American  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  in  1779.  After  th^  Declaradon  of  Independence  he  became  an' 
active  and  leading  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  continued  in  that  assembly 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  During  this  time  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  sent, 
with  many  other  citizens  of  Charleston,  to  St.  Augustine,  where  he  remained  in  exile  for  the 
space  of  eleven  months.  On  his  return  to  Charleston  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Legislature, 
which  had  adjourned  its  sessions  to  Jaoksonburgh.  Here  he  opposed  the  acts  confiscating  the 
estates  of  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Great  Britain.  *^  Though  convinced  that  the 
ecmduct  of  some  of  those  who  came  under  the  operation  of  those  acts,  merited  the  severest  pun- 
ishment, he  tenderly  commiserated  many  who  he  was  persuaded  acted  from  the  dictates  o€ 
tiielr  consciences.  The  latter  he  would  have  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  confiscation.**  1b 
February,  1782,  Doctor  Ramsay  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which  body  he 
saerted  a  great  influence,  especially  in  procuring  relief  for  the  Southern  States,  at  that  time 
■nfBaring  severely  from  the  incursions  and  unopposed  ravages  of  the  British  army.  On  tha 
dedantion  of  peace  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  again  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine; 
but  he  did  not  long  remain  out  of  public  life.  In  1785,  he  was  again  sent  to  Congress,  and, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  John  Hancock,  the  president  of  that  body,  was  chosen  president  pf# 
Umpare,  and  continued  for  a  whole  year  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  station  with  ability, 
iodostry,  and  impartiality.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Charleston  and  resumed  the  duties 
«f  his  profession,  in  which  he  continued  with  increasing  reputation  until  his  death. 
jT  la  the  character  of  an  author,  Doctor  Ramsay  was  most  generally  known  and  distinguished. 

Oi  tistes,  learning,  and  eminent  industry  peculiarly  adapted  him  for  the  study  of  history,  and 
Ihs  part  he  bcnre  in  the  trials  of  the  Revolution  enabled  him  to  record  from  observation  the  merits 
of  that  fltroggle.  In  1786  his  HUtcry  of  the  Resolution  in  South  Carolina  appeared,  *^  after 
Wving  been  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  General  Greene,  who  gave  his  assent  to  all  the  state- 
ments made  therein.**  This  work  soon  became  very  popular  in  the  United  States,  it  was 
lobiequentiy  translated  into  French,  and  excited  great  admiration  and  interest  in  Europe. 
The  same  year  he  commenced  a  History  of  the  Revolution.  His  position  in  the  Congress 
enabled  him  with  great  facility  to  collect  the  important  materials  for  this  work.  From  Doctor 
Fnaklin  and  Doctor  Witherspoon  he  received  great  assistance;  and  also  much  important 
infimnation  from  General  Washington,  who  he  visited  at  Mount  Vernon  for  the  purpose  of 
eottsaltation.  This  work  appeared  in  1790,  and  met  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the 
fiterary  world.  In  1801  he  published  his  L\f6  of  Washington,  and  in  1808,  his  History  of 
89tiik  Carolina  appeared.*  On  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1811,  he  published  an  interesting 
nmnorial  of  her- life,  containing  some  of  her  own  literary  productions.  In  addition  to  these 
works,  he  published  several  interesting  medical  treatises,  and  fugitive  pieces,  all  of  which 
evince  his  characteristic  energy  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.t 

The  most  important  and  ablest  work  of  Dr.  Ramsay  was  not  published  until  after  his 
death.  This  was  a  series  of  historical  volumes,  entitled.  Universal  History  Americanised;  cr^ 
aJSisUtrieal  Viais  ^  ike  World^  from  the  Earliest  Beeords  to  the  Nineteenth  Century^  with  a 

*niSi b aa  ezteuloB  of  m  interettiiig  work  entitled,  A  SkeUsh <^  ths SoO^  CUnusU,  Wt4ttker  €Md /Mmom* </  S(mlh 
OwMMik  pobUdwd  by  Dr.  BuBMj  in  ITta 

i7Wm0WC>Aamen-^AiiOr€Momont\eCeB9i<mqfIavManatothe  UhiUdStaU$,ldOi;  A  Beti&w  </ Ihs  Jmpro9e' 
mmki^  ProgrtM^  amd  BkOe  qf  Medicine  In  the  MghteerUK  CetOwy,  delirered  on  the  IU«t  daj  of  the  nineteenth  oentnry ; 
A MMoia  Rtffistsr  /^tm;  A  Pimertatloft  <mihe  Mecme  tf  Preeerving  ffeaUh  in  CkarittSan;  ABtograpkiial 
ifkm%9manmBpkmit9jtB€4Utate1kestud$fo/Biit<>rff;  Aile^l«M»  on  Doctor  ihteA,  end  The  Ilieiory  qf  tke  JMepet^ 
iader  giiji  9fa1t§umi  Chmnh  im  Oharieetm^  Simlh  OnroUna^fram  <te  origin  tiU  the  year  1S14,  The  iMt  work  wis' 
te  laUL  U  smMM  the  eelebnted  q>eeoh  of  the  Ber.  WiUiem  Tennent,  on  the  JHeemUimg  PeUUon^  In  the 
Houe  ef  JMWiMy,  Chitiirton,  Bonth  OweUne,  Jaaoexy  11, 1777 
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Partieular  Biference  to  the  State  of  Society^  Literature^  Beiigion^  and  Ibrm  of  QoiiDemimeni  in 
the  United  Statee  qf  America,  This  work,  which  employed  the  mind  of  its  author  ^for  npwaid 
of  forty  years,"  was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  reducing  all  valuable  historical  facta  within  a 
small  compass,  to  form  a  digest  for  the  use  of  those  whose  leisure  would  not  admit  of  mora 
extensive  reading,  and  to  restore  to  his  beloved  country  the  importance  to  which  she  was 
entitled. 

Doctor  Ramsay  died  on  the  eighth  of  M%y,  1815.  He  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  William  Linnen,  a  tailor  by  trade,  had  been  long  remarked  for  singularitj 
of  conduct.  Having  been  engaged  in  some  lawsuits,  he  conceived  that  he  had  suffered  ii^nstiee 
through  the  misconduct  of  his  lawyer,  the  judges,  and  the  jury.^  To  obtain  redress  for  these 
supposed  iiguries,  he  petitioned  the  Legislature  repeatedly,  and  actually  walked  the  whole  wtj 
to  Washington  on  foot,  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  impeachment  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court.  At  last  he  became  desperate,  and  was  heard  to  declare,  "that  as  the  Iswi 
afforded  him  no  protection  he  meant  to  protect  himself.*'  Soon  after  this  he  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  his  attorney,  and  wounded  him  severely.  For  this  offence  he  was  thrown  into 
prison.  On  being  arraigned,  it  was  represented  to  the  court  that  he  was  under  the  infloeooe 
of  mental  derangement  Doctor  Ramsay  and  Doctor  Benjamin  Simons  were  appointed  by  the 
court  to  examine  and  report  on  his  case.  They  concurred  in  opinion  that  Linnen  was  deraiiged, 
and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  him  go  at  large.  He  was,  therefore,  remanded  to  prison, 
where  he  was  confined  until  exhibiting  symptoms  of  returning  sanity,  he  was  discharged.  He 
behaved  himself  peaceably  for  some  time,  but  was  heard  to  declix«,  that  he  would  "kill  the 
doctors  who  had  joined  the  conspiracy  against  him.*'  This  threat  was  communicated  to  Doctor 
Ramsay,  but  conscious  of  having  given  no  cause  of  offence,  he  disregarded  it.  On  Saturday, 
the  sixth  day  of  May,  Doctor  Ramsay  was  met  in  Broad  street,  Charleston,  about  one  o*dock 
in  the  afternoon,  within  sight  of  his  own  door,  by  the  wretched  maniac,  who  passed  by,  and 
taking  a  large  horseman's  pistol  out  of  a  handkerchief^  in  which  it  was  concealed,  shot  the 
doctor  in  the  back.  The  pistol  was  charged  with  three  bullets ;  one  passed  through  the  co$i 
without  doing  any  injury,  one  entered  the  hip  and  passed  out  at  the  groin,  and  the  third  entered 
the  back  near  the  kidneys,  and  lodged  in  the  intestines.  After  being  carried  home,  surrousdod 
by  a  throng  of  anxious  citizens,  and  calling  their  attention  to  what  he  was  about  to  utter,  he 
said,  ^^  I  know  not  if  these  wounds  be  mortal.  I  am  not  afridd  to  die,  but  should  that  be  mj 
fate,  I  caU  on  all  here  present  to  bear  witness  that  I  consider  the  unfortunate  perpetrator  of 
this  deed  a  lunatic,  and  free  from  guilt''    He  lingered  two  days  and  then  ^' slept  in  peaoe.'^* 


•  •• 
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This  oration  was  delivered  before  a  public 
assembly  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oharleston,  in 
South  Carolina,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1778. 
Subsequently  it  was  published,  dedicated  to 
Governor  Christopher  Gadsden,  *'  who  fearless 
of  danger,  undaunted  by  opposition,  uninflu- 
enced by  the  hope  of  reward,  in  the  worst  of 
times,  has  stood  among  the  foremost,  an  early, 
active,  zealous,  disinterested  champion  in  the 

*  In  the  preparation  of  thia  aketch  the  editor  haa  relied 
entirelf  on  the  eloquent  and  affectionate  memorial  of  Doctor 
BamsajTf  hj  Bobert  Y.  Hafne,  pnbUahed  in  the  Analectlc 
Magazine  for  September,  1810. 


cause  of  American   Liberty  and    Ind^)eod- 
ence."  ♦ 

Friends  and  FiUjOW-CrnzKNB :  Impressed 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  my  insufScienoj,  1 
rise  to  address  you  with  peculiar  diffidoice. 
When  I  consider  the  knowledge  and  eloqnenoe 
necessary  to  display  the  glorious  prospects 
which  independence  opens  to  this  continent^  1 
am  stung  with  a  degree  of  sdf-reproach  for 
undertaking  the  important  task.  But  yoor 
known  attachment  to  the  cause  of  America^ 

•  Dr.  Bamsaj  atatea  In  the  dedloatioB,  that  thla  eratte 
waa  orlglnallj  drawn  np  at  tha  req«eat  of  Chriatophar  6«di* 
dan.— 0ae  htographkal  note  st  paft  Ua 
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flnooaraaea  me  to  hope,  that  jon  will  reoeive 
wUh  iodnlgenoe,  a  well-intended  exertion  to 
prcMDOte  her  welfare ;  and  emboldens  me  to  oast 
mjaetf  on  that  candor,  which  looks  with  kind- 
nese  oo  the  feeblest  efforts  of  an  honest  mind. 

We  are  now  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
onr  emancipation  from  British  tyranny;  an 
event  that  will  constitute  an  illustrious  era  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  which  promises  an 
extension  of  all  those  blessinffs  to  our  country,  for 
which  we  would  choose  to  live,  or  dare  to  die. 

Our  present  form  of  government  la  every 
way  preferable  to  the  royal  one  we  have  lately 
renoimced.  It  is  much  more  favorable  to  pu- 
rity of  morals,  and  better  calculated  to  promote 
ail  our  important  interests.  Honesty,  plain- 
dealing,  and  simple  manners,  were  never  made 
the  patterns  of  courtly  behavior.  Artificial  man- 
ners always  prevail  in  kingly  governments;  and 
royal  courts  are  reservoirs,  from  whence  insin- 
cerity, hypocrisy,  dissimulation,  pride,  luxury, 
and  extravagance,  deluge  and  overwhelm  the 
body  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  repub- 
lics hre  favorable  to  truth,  sincerity,  frugality, 
indostry,  and  simplicity  of  manners.  Equality, 
the  life  and  soul  of  commonwealths,  outs  off 
all  pretensions  to  preferment,  but  those  which 
arise  from  extraordinary  merit:  Whereas  in 
royal  governments,  he  that  can  best  please  his 
superiors,  by  the  low  acts  of  fawning  and  adu- 
latiooL,  is  most  likely  to  obtain  favor. 

It  was  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  en- 
ooorage  our  dissipation  and  extravagance,  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  increasing  the  sale  of 
her  manufactures,  and  of  perpetuating  our  sub- 
ordination. In  vain  we  sought  to  check  the 
growth  of  luxury,  by  sumptuary  laws :  Every 
wholesome  restraint  of  this  kind  was  sure  to 
meet  with  the  royal  negative,  while  the  whole 
force  of  example  was  employed  to  induce  us  to 
copy  the  dissipated  manners  of  the  country 
from  which  we  sprung.  If^  therefore,  we  had 
continued  dependent,  our  ifrugality,  industry, 
and  simplicity  of  manners,  would  have  been 
lost  in  an  imitation  of  British  extravagance, 
idleness,  and  false  refinements. 

How  much  more  happy  is  our  present  sit- 
uation, when  necessity,  co-operating  with  the 
love  of  our  country,  compels  us  to  adopt  both 
public  and  private  economy  f  Many  are  now 
mdnstriously  clothing  themselves  and  their 
families  in  sober  homespun,  who,  had  we  re- 
mained dependent,  would  have  been  spending 
their  time  in  Idleness,  and  strutting  in  the 
ooBtly  robes  of  British  gayety. 

The  arts  and  sciences,  which  languished  un- 
der the  low  prospects  of  subjection,  will  now 
raise  their  drooping  heads,  and  spread  far  and 
wide,  till  they  have  reached  the  remotest  parts 
of  this  nntotored  continent.  It  is  the  happiness 
of  our  present  0(HiBdtution,  that  all  ofiices  lie 
open  to  men  of  merit,  of  whatever  rank  or 
oondition ;  and  that  even  the  reins  of  state  may 
ba  held  by  the  son  of  the  poorest  man,  if  pos- 
HMjcd  of  abilities  equal  to  the  important  sta- 
tMHu    We  are  no  more  to  look  up  for  the  bles- 


sings of  government  to  hungry  oonrtiers,  or 
the  needy  dependents  of  British  nobility ;  but 
must  educate  our  own  children  for  these  exalt- 
ed purposes.  When  subjects,  we  had  scarce 
any  other  share  in  government,  but  to  obey  the 
arbitrary  mandates  of  a  British  parliament 
But  honor,  with  her  dazzling  pomp,  interest, 
with  her  golden  lure,  and  patriotism,  with  her 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  jointly  call  upon  us  now 
to  qualify  ourselves  and  posterity  for  the  bench, 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  learned  professions, 
and  all  the  departments  of  civil  government. 
The  independence  of  our  country  holds  forth 
such  generous  encouragement  to  youth,  as  can- 
not fail  of  making  many  of  them  despise  the 
siren  calls  of  luxury  and  mirth,  and  pursue 
heaven-bom  wisdom  with  unwearied  applica* 
tion.  A  few  years  will  now  produce  a  much 
greater  number  of  men  of  learning  and  abili- 
ties, than  we  coiJd  have  expected  for  ages  in- 
cur boyish  state  of  minority,  guided  by  the 
leading-strings  of  a  parent  country. 

How  trifling  the  objects  of  deliberation  that 
came  before  our  former  legislative  assemblies, 
compared  with  the  great  and  important  mat- 
ters, on  which  they  must  now  decide  1  They 
might  then,  with  the  leave  of  the  king,  his 
governors  and  councils,  make  laws  about  yok- 
ing hogs,  branding  cattle,  or  making  rice :  but 
they  are  now  cidled  upon  to  determine  on 
peace  and  war,  treaties  and  negotiations  with 
foreign  states,  and  other  subjects  interesting  to 
the  peace,  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independ- 
ence, of  a  wide  extended  empire.  No  wonder 
that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  learn- 
ing ;  for  ignorance  was  better  than  knowledge, 
while  our  a*bject  and  humiliating  condition  so 
effectually  tended  to  crush  the  exertions  of  the 
human  mii^d,  and  to  extinguish  a  generous  ar- 
dor for  literary  pre-eminence. 

The  times  in  which  we  live,  and  the  govern- 
ments we  have  lately  adopted,  all  conspire  to 
fan  the  sparks  of  genius  in  every  breast,  and 
kindle  them  into  flame.  When,  like  children, 
we  were  under  the  guardianship  of  a  foreign 
power,  onr  limited  attention  was  naturally  en- 
grossed by  agriculture,  or  directed  to  the  low 
pursuit  of  wealth.  In  this  State,  the  powers  of 
the  soul,  benumbed  with  ease  and  indolence, 
sunk  us  into  sloth  and  effeminacy.  Hardships, 
dangers,  and  proper  opportunities,  give  scope  to 
active  virtues,  and  rouse  the  mind  to  such  vig- 
orous exertions,  as  command  the  admiration 
of  an  applauding  world.  Borne,  when  she  filled 
the  earth  with  the  terror  of  her  arms,  some- 
times called  her  generals  from  the  plough.  In 
like  manner,  the  great  want  of  proper  persons 
to  fill  high  stations,  has  drawn  from  obscurity 
many  illustrious  characters,  which  will  dazzle 
the  world  with  the  splendor  of  their  names. 
The  necessities  of  our  country  require  the  ut- 
most exertions  of  all  our  powers ;  from  which 
vigorous,  united  efforts,  mach  more  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind  is  to  be  expected, 
than  if  we  had  remained  in  a  torpid  state  of 
dependence. 
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Eloquence  is  tlie  child  of  a  free  stato.  In 
this  form  of  government,  as  public  measures 
are  determin^  by  a  minority  of  votefs  w>ra- 
ments  enforced  by  the  arts  of  persnasion,  must 
evermore  be  crowned  with  success.  The  rising 
patriot,  therefore,  who  wishes  the  happiness 
of  his  country,  will  cultivate  the  art  of  public 
speaking.  In  royal  governments,  where  the 
will  of  one  or  a  few  has  tlie  direction  of  public 
measures,  the  orator  may  harangue,  but  most 
probably  will  reaj)  prosecuticm  and  imi)rison- 
ment,  as  the  fruit  of  his  labor:  Whoreas,  in 
our  present  happy  system,  the  poorest  school- 
lioy  may  prosecute  hts  studies  with  increaeiing 
ardor,  from  the  prosi>eot,  that  in  a  few  years, 
ho  may,  by  his  improve<l  abilities,  direct  the 
determinations  of  public  InMiies,  on  subjects  of 
the  most  stupendous  consequence. 

Thus  might  I  go  tlinuigh  the  whole  circle  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  show  that,  while  we 
remained  British  subjects,  crami>e(l  and  re- 
strained by  the  limite<l  views  of  de|K'ndonce, 
each  one  of  them  would  dwindle  and  decay, 
compared  with  the  |>erfection  and  glory  in 
which  they  will  bloom  and  flourish,  under  the 
enlivening  sunshine  of  freedom  and  indei>end- 
ence. 

I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all,  whether 
they  do  not  feel  an  elevation  of  soul,  growing 
out  of  the  emancipation  of  their  country,  while 
they  recollect  that  they  are  no  longer  subject 
to  lawless  will,  but  jiossess  the  powers  of  self- 
government,  and  are  called  u|M)n  to  l^iear  an 
active  part  in  supporting  and  peri)etuating  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States;  and  in  or- 
ganizing them  in  such  a  manner,  ^  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  portion  of  iwlitical  hai>piness 
to  the  present  and  future  generations.  In  this 
elevation  of  soul,  consists  tnie  genius,  which  is 
cramped  by  kingly  government,  and  can  only 
flourish  in  free  states. 

The  attention  of  thousands  is  now  called 
forth  from  their  ordinary  employments,  to  sub- 
jects connected  witli  the  sovereignty  and  hap- 
piness of  a  great  continent.  As  no  one  can  tell 
to  what  extent  the  human  mind  may  be  culti- 
vated, so  no  one  can  f(»resee  what  great  events 
may  bo  brought  into  existence,  by  the  exertions 
of  so  many  minds  expanded  by  close  attention 
to  subjects  of  such  vast  importance. 

The  royal  society  was  founded  immediately 
after  tlie  tennination  of  the  civil  wars  in  Eng- 
land. In  like  manner,  may  we  not  hope,  as 
soon  as  this  contest  is  ende<l,  that  the  exalted 
spirits  of  our  politicians  and  warriors  will  en- 
gage in  the  enlargement  of  public  happiness, 
by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and  promoting 
useful  knowledge,  with  an  ardor  equal  to  that 
which  flrst  roused  them  to  bleed  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  their  country?  Their  genius, 
sharpened  by  tlieir  present  glorious  exertions, 
will  naturally  seek  for  a  continuance  of  suitable 
employment  Having,  with  well  tried  swords 
ana  prudent  counsels,  secured  liberty  and  in- 
dependence for  themselves  and  posterity,  their 
fSf^t  souls  will  stoop  to  nothing  less  than  con- 


certing wise  schemes  of  dvil  polity  and  hap- 
piness— instmcting  the  world  in  nsefbl  arts— 
and  extending  the  empire  of  science.  I  foresee 
societies  formed  of  our  heroes  and  statesmen, 
released  from  their  present  cares ;  aome  of  which 
will  teach  mankind  to  plough,  sow,  plant,  build, 
and  imi>rove  the  rougn  face  of  nature ;  whfle 
others  critically  examine  the  various  produe- 
tions  of  tlie  animal,  vegetable,  and  minenl 
kingdoms,  and  teach  their  country-men  to  *^look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.^^  Litde 
ha*)  l»een  hitherto  done  towards  completing  the 
natural  history  of  America,  or  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  the  peaceful  arts  of 
civil  life;  but  who  will  be  snr|>rised  at  this, 
wlio  considers  that  during  the  long  past  night 
of  150  years,  our  minds  were  depressed,  ind 
our  activity  benumbed  by  the  low  prospects  of 
subjection  ?  Future  diligence  will  convince  the 
candid  world,  that  past  inattention  was  the 
eftect  of  our  dependent  fonn  of  government 

K  very  circumstance  concurs  to  make  it  pro- 
bable, that  the  arts  and  sciences  will  be  culti- 
vated, extended,  and  improved,  in  independent 
America.   They  require  a  fresh  soil,  and  always 
flourish  most  in  new  countries.     A  large  vol- 
ume of  the  book  of  nature,  yet  unread,  is  opea 
before  us,  and   invites  our  attentive  penusL 
Many  useful  plants,  unknown  to  the  most  in- 
dustrious botanist,  waste  their  virtues  in  oar 
desert  air.     Various  parts  of  our  country,  hith- 
erto untrod  by  the  foot  of  any  chemist,  abonnd 
with   diflferent    minerals.     We  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  predecessors,  with  respect  to 
the  arts  that  depend  on  experiment  ancl  ob8e^ 
vation.     Tlio  face  of  our  country,  intersected 
by  rivers,  or  covered  by  woods  and  swamps, 
gives  ample  scope  for  the  improvement  of  me- 
chanics, mathematics,  and  natural  philosophj. 
Our  free  governments  are  the  proper  nurseries 
of  rhetoric,  criticism,  and  the  arts,  which  are 
founded  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
In  monarchies,  an  extreme  degree  of  politeness 
disguises  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  "^sets 
tlie  l(M)ks  at  variance  with  the  thonghts;^*  in 
republics,  mankind  appear  as  they  really  are, 
without  any  false  coloring.    In  these  govern- 
ments, therefore,  attentive  observers  have  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  all  the  avenues  to  the 
hearty  and  of  thoroughly  understanding  human 
nature.    The  great  inferiority  of  the  moderns 
to  the  ancients  in  fine  writing,  is  to  be  referred 
to  this  veil  cast  over  mankind  by  the  artificial 
refinements  of  modem  monarchies.     From  the 
operation  of  similar  causes,  it  is  hoped,  that  the 
free  governments  of  America  will  produce  poets, 
orators,  critics  and  historians,  equal  to  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  commonwealths  of 
Greece  and  Italy. 

Large  empires  are  less  favorable  to  true  ^i- 
losophy,  than  small,  independent  states.  The 
authority  of  a  great  author  is  apt,  in  the  former 
case,  to  extinguish  a  free  inquiry,  and  to  sire 
currency  to  falsehood  unexamined.  The  doc- 
trines of  Confucius  were  believed  all  over  Chi- 
na, and  the  philoaophyof  Deacartea,  in  Franee: 
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tat  a<il|,lil»iiilim  Dstioai,  ujoniikiiig  them  willi- 
ont  partiaU^  or  pnpoMenioii,  exploded  them 
kath.  Tor  the  Mme  reuon,  oar  separate  States, 
Jaalona  of  the  literary  reputation  of  each  other, 
■■d  nninflnencad  bj  anj  partial  bias,  will  criti- 
(■11/  piy  into  the  merit  of  everj  new  opinion 
Md  ajsUm,  and  naught  bat  trath  will  Btand 
the  teat,  tad  finaUy  prevail. 

In  mcmarefaiee,  favor  is  the  BODrce  of  prefer- 
■ant;  but,  in  onr  new  fonns  of  goTemment, 
M>  one  can  command  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
pla,  onlen  bj  bia  Bap«riiH-  merit  and  capacit;. 

The  weight  of  each  Stato,  in  the  continental 
■sale,  will  ever  b«  proportioned  to  the  abilities 
at  ita  representatives  in  Congresa.  Hence,  an 
■iiitiiliiiii  wilt  take  place,  each  contending  with 
tba  other,  which  shall  prodnce  the  most  accom- 
pUshed  atatesmen.  From  the  Joint  influence  of 
•11  these  oombined  oanses,  it  maj  strongly  be 

[■wn 1,  that  lil«ratare  will  floarish  in  Amer- 

M,  and  tiiat  onr  independence  will  bo  an  itlus- 
biona  epodi,  remarkable  for  the  spreading  and 
iMiproTeinent  of  science. 

A  aeal  for  promoting  learning,  unknown  in 
(fae  dajs  of  onr  aubiectian,  has  already  1>egnn 
U>  ovenpread  these  United  States.  In  the  last 
■MMon  of  onr  Assembij,  three  societies  were 
ineorporated  for  the  landable  parpose  of  erect- 
tag  seminaries  of  education.  Nor  is  the  noble 
nrit  confined  to  ns  alone;  even  now,  amidst 
the  tmnatta  of  war,  literarj  institutions  are 
fiy"i"e  all  over  the  continent,  which  mast  light 
wp  snoh  a  blaze  of  knowledge  as  cannot  fail  to 
bora,  and  catcli,  and  spread,  nntil  it  has  finally 
fll«iiiinal«d,  with  the  rays  of  science,  the  most 
Aftant  retreats  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

OOr  change  of  govenunent  smiles  upon  our 
commerce  with  an  aspect  peculiarly  benign  and 
bvorable.  In  a  few  years  we  may  expect  to 
Me  the  colors  of  France,  Spaio,  Holland,  Pros- 
Ma,  Portugal,  and  those  of  every  other  maritime 
power,  waving  on  onr  coasts,  whilst  Americana 
■nfiirl  the  tfairt«en  stripes  in  the  remotest  har- 
bors of  the  world.  Our  different  climates  and 
■mla  produce  a  great  variety  of  useful  commod- 
itiea.  Tha  sea  washes  oar  coast  along  an  ei- 
taniiTe  tract  of  two  thonsand  miles,  and  no 
Mnatry  abounds  in  a  greater  plenty  of  the 
materials  for  ship-bnilding,  or  has  a  better  pros- 
Met  ^  ft  rcapectable  navy.  Our  stately  oaks, 
BM  greater  part  of  which  wonld  probably  have 
witMred  in  ttieir  native  apota,  hod  we  remained 
■tjeet^  will  now  be  converted  into  ships  of 
war,  to  ride  triomphant  on  the  ocean,  and  to 
eMTj  American  tnunder  around  the  world. 
WliM*  fbraaU  will  be  transformed  into  vessels 
«f  eonimerce,  enriching  this  independent  con- 
ttunt  with  the  produce  of  every  clime  and 
•very  soil.  The  wealth  of  Enrepe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  will  flow  ta  npon  America;  our  trade 
will  no  Icmger  be  oontined  by  the  selfish  regu- 
IMiaaa  of  an  avarioiooa  step-dame,  bnt  foUow 
wherever  intereat  leads  the  way.  Our  great 
al|f«et,  M  «  tra&ig  people,  abooM  be  to  pro- 
wra  tilt  hart  prtoea  nr  our  oommoditiea,  and 


Bnt  all  this  was  om^y  reverted  hj  acta  <rftbe 
British  Parliament,  regnlating  onr  trade  in  a 
Bobservienoy  to  th^r  own  emolument,  onr  In- 
tereat  being  entirely  out  of  the  qneetion.  It 
requires  but  a  moment's  recollection  to  con- 
vince us,  that  as  we  now  have  a  free  trade  with 
all  the  world,  we  shall  obtun  a  more  generooe 
price  for  onr  produce,  and  foreign  goods  on 
easier  terms  than  we  ever  could  while  we  were 
subject  to  a  British  monopoly.*  The  boasted 
act  of  navigation  was  not  intended  for  onr  ad- 
vantage, nor  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
empire,  but  was  a  glaring  monament  of  the  all- 
grasping  nature  of  unlimited  power.  To  enn- 
merate  all  the  ungenerous  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  British  government  on  American  com- 
merce, would  be  an  outrage  on  patience.  Time 
only  will  unfold  the  whole  of  this  mystery  of 
iniquity.  A  few  years'  experience  wUl  ahow 
such  an  amazing  difference  between  the  fettered 
trade  of  the  British  colonies,  and  the  eitenrive 

•  Tlut  Brttlib  nuRhuu  gn>  na  s  loic  price  fbr  onr  eom- 
modltlei,  ■ppem  tnm  tbli  ABg\6  »Euldcr>t]an— tbej  msda 
mwiej  bj  flxportlng  Ibem  tnm  EngLud.  If  th«y  found  \t 
prDfluble  to  eipstt  tobucco,  lict,  iBcUgo,  JK.,  mm  Brltila, 

colmilito  lew  for  thoH  uUcIm  Uwd  tbtj  would  bsTS  bnn^t 

u«.  ud  coDiDiluloDt.  DTtr  ud  ibtne  Ihe  uldltloul  ei- 
peue  of  nnloullng  Hid  relnwlLDg  In  Orut  BrtUlD.    Tb* 

dD«  tbu  Uie  pllluiie  the  BrlUib  mercliut.  ifter  roerrlnf 
bli  Dva  profli,  vu  pleued  ID  allow  on  the  m1<  Qwnot 

TliE  dlitinca  fnm  Amtrlu  to  thcK*  pluci  of  Enropa  wUah 

.  coDiumed  our  ttaplu.  b  gsncnll;  lew  thu  to  tl»  Britiill 

.  porU,    From  nil  wblcb  promliM,  11  appun  nndsnlnblj  oil- 

SDt,  that  Amerlcaii  oommodJUei,  arrltd  dinctlf  to  tha 


mn  Of  hart  prtoea  far 
fenigB  ntielM  *t  the  i 


3u  wh«]  thef  nrrivad 

Umre  by  Un  rlrcnitoni  w«y  of  Great  BritaJo. 

Tho  Hmn  wuonlng  holda  good  with  impact  to  mut}  «rtl- 
Flei  Imported  from  Englud.  which  wc»  not  of  Ita  own 
growth  ormuuhctare;  Tdt  Ihoj  would  come  much  cheiper 
from  the  eoontriea  whcrt  thtj  we»  nude,  thin  tbej  Mer 
ooold,  while  we  were  obliged  to  receive  them  throngta  the 
Iiudi  of  Brlllihmanbut^  loaded  with  double  freight,  In- 


ll«  orjniUco,  Great  Britalo. 


■npplled  eluwhei*.    But  liutnd  of  Ibli,  ibe  Dot  only 

I  rpfuHil  ui  the  Uberl)'  of  bnylag  from  Rirtlgocn  tb«a 

;nn  the  Aital  podor  of  asper-uldlng  addlllonal  dntle*. 
litaeoene  of  sppreeelsn  don  thia  optntoitar  A  great 
■%  a  Ibe  price  for  which  onr  commodltlH  uld  In  Europe 
•  lodged  In  BrlHih  ooBer*;  and  we  were  obliged  to  boy 
Quftcturei  of  her  productlou,  at  prices  of  her  own  Axlug, 
1  were  resmlned  fropi  buying  eien  Ihou  article!  whleh 


Inelr  power  to  Oe  any  ad< 
STsrlce  preacrlbed,  and  oc 
tkoK^lktOraUon. 
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commerce  of  the  free,  independent  States  of 
America,  as  will  cause  us  to  stand  amazed  that 
we  so  long  and  so  patiently  submitted  to  so 
many  and  such  cruel  restrictions.  In  one  word, 
so  long  as  we  remained  dependent,  the  com- 
merce of  this  great  continent  would  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  a  selfish  European 
island. 

Carolina  had  particular  reason  to  wish  for 
the  free  trade  of  independence."^  The  whole 
island  of  Groat  Britain  did  not  annually  con- 
sume more  than  five  thousand  barrels  of  her 
staple  commodity,  rice,  and  yet  it  was  an  enu- 
merated article.  The  charge  on  unloading, 
reloading,  and  shifting  every  cask,  owing  to 
this  enumeration,  was  immense,  though  it 
served  no  other  purpose,  but  to  procure  jobs 
for  British  coopers  and  wharfingers.  So  little 
regard  was  had  to  our  interest,  while  depend- 
ent, that  this  enumeration  was  obtained  by  the 
instigation  of  a  Captain  Cole.  Several  vessels 
coming  from  England  before  him,  and  purchas- 
ing rice  for  Portugal,  prevented  the  aforesaid 
captain  of  a  loading;  he  returned,  and  in  re- 
sentment said,  carrying  rice  to  Portugal  was  a 
prejudice  to  the  tra<le  of  England,  and  on  this 
single  instance,  so  ill-founded  and  supported, 
rice  became  an  enumerated  article.!  How  could 
our  trade  flourish,  or  our  produce  bring  its  full 
value,  while  restricted  by  a  legislature  so  re- 
gardless of  our  interest,  that  a  petty  captain,  to 
secure  himself  a  cargo,  could  prevent  our  staple 
from  being  sent  directly  to  a  foreign  market? 

Union  with  Great  Britain  confined  us  to  the 
consumption  of  her  manufactures,  and  re- 
strained us  from  supplying  our  wants  by  the 
improvement  of  those  articles  which  the  bounty 
of  Heaven  had  bestowed  on  our  country.  So 
numerous  were  the  inhabitants  of  some  prov- 
inces, that  they  could  not  all  find  employment 
in  cultivating  the  earth,  and  yet  a  single  hat, 
manufactured  in  one  colony,  and  exported  for 
sale  to  another,  forfeited  both  vessel  and  cargo. 
The  same  penalties  were  infiicted  for  transport- 
ing wool  from  one  to  another.  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  made  to  prohibit  the  erection 
of  slitting  mills  in  America.  Thus  did  British 
tyranny  exert  her  power  to  make  us  a  needy 
and  dependent  people,  obliged  to  go  to  her 
market,  and  to  buy  at  her  prices,  and  all  this 
at  a  time  when,  by  lier  exclusive  trade,  she 
fixed  her  own  prices  on  our  commodities. 

How  widely  different  is  our  present  situation? 
The  glorious  fourth  of  July,  MDCCLXXVI,  re- 

^  Tbo  tobftcco  colonies  were  also  great  losers  by  the  Brit- 
ish monopoly  of  trade.  The  duties  on  their  staple,  amounted 
to  more  than  half  the  first  cost  Tobaoco,  exported  firom 
Britain,  sold  in  European  marlcets  for  more  than  double  the 
sum  the  American  planter  received  fbr  it  If  it  should  be- 
come a  custom  in  the  United  States  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
yersary  of  independence  with  an  annual  oration,  it  is  hoped 
that  some  citizen  of  Virginia  or  Maryland,  will  pUce  the 
•elfish  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  this  valuable  com- 
modity, in  a  proper  hghU—AutKar  qffhe  Oration, 

t  Gee  on  Trade,  page  2L 


pealed  all  theae  cruel  rertrictionSy  and  holdi 
forth  generous  prices,  and  pnblio  premiums,  for 
our  encouragement  in  the  erection  of  all  kinds 
of  manufactures. 

We  are  the  first  people  in  the  world  who 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government.  Constitutions  were  forced 
on  all  other  nations  by  the  will  of  their  con- 
querors, or  they  were  formed  by  accident,  ca- 
price, or  the  overbearing  influence  of  prevailing 
parties  or  particular  persons.  But,  happily  for 
us,  the  bands  of  British  government  were  dis- 
solved at  a  time  when  no  rank  above  that  of 
freemen  existed  among  us,  and  when  we  were 
in  a  capacity  to  choose  for  onrselves  among 
the  various  forms  of  government,  and  to  adopt 
that  which  best  suited  our  country  and  people. 
Our  deliberations  on  this  occasion,  were  not 
directed  by  the  overgrown  authority  of  a  con- 
(]uering  general,  or  the  ambition  of  an  aspiring 
nobility,  but  by  the  pole  star  of  public  good, 
inducing  us  to  prefer  those  forms  that  would 
most  effectually  secure  the  greatest  portion  of 
I>olitical  happiness  to  the  greatest  number  of 
I>eople.  AVe  had  the  example  of  all  ages  for 
our  instruction,  and  many  among  us  were  w^ 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  prosperity  and 
misery  in  other  governments. 

In  times  of  public  tranquillity,  the  migbtj 
have  been  too  apt  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
the  many;  but  it  is  the  great  happiness  of 
America,  that  her  independent  constitntions 
were  agreed  upon  by  common  consent,  at  a 
time  when  her  leading  men  needed  the  utmost 
sui>port  of  the  multitude,  and  therefore  could 
have  no  other  object  in  view,  but  the  formation 
of  such  constitutions  as  would  best  suit  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  and  unite  them  most  heartilj  in 
repelling  common  dangers. 

As  the  strength  of  a  people  consists  in  tbeir 
numbers,  our  separate  States,  sensible  of  their 
weakness,  were  actually  excited  by  self-interest 
to  form  such  free  governments,  as  would  en- 
courage the  greatest  infiux  of  inhabitants.  In 
this  manner  an  emulation  has  virtually  taken 
place  in  all  the  thirteen  States,  each  contend- 
ing with  the  others,  who  should  form  the  freest 
constitution.  Thus  independence  has  been  the 
fruitful  parent  of  governments  formed  on  equal 
principles,  more  favorable  to  Uie  liberty  and 
liappiness  of  the  governed,  than  any  that  hare 
yet  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history. 

While  we  were  dependent  on  Britain  oar 
freedom  was  out  of  the  question ;  for  what  ia  a 
free  state  but  one  that  is  governed  by  its  own 
will  ?    What  shadow  of  liberty  then  could  we 
possess,  when  the  single  NO  of  a  king,  three 
thousand  miles  distant,  was  sufiScient  to  repeal 
any  of  our  laws,  however  useful  and  salutary, 
and  when  we  were  to  be  bonnd,  in  all  casea 
whatsoever,  by  men  in  whose  election  we  had 
no  vote,  who  had  an  interest  opposed  to  oura, 
and  over  whom  we  had  no  control  t    The  wit 
of  man  could  not  possibly  devise  any  mode 
that  would  unite  the  freedom  of  America  with 
Britain's  claim  of  nnlinuted  aupremacy.    W« 
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wwd  tliarefore  reduced  to  the  altematiYe  of 
fibers  and  indepeBdenoe,  or  alayeiy  and  union. 
We  1118617  chose  to  cirt  the  Gordian  knot,  which 
tied  old  Britain  to  the  new,  and  to  assume  our 
independent  station  among  the  empires  of  the 
world.  Britain,  had  she  honestly  intended  it, 
was  incapable  of  goveminff  us  for  the  great 
purposes  of  government.  Our  great  distance, 
and  other  lo^  circumstances,  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
our  situation  and  wants :  But,  admitting  it  was 
In  her  power,  we  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
die  would  hold  the  reins  of  goyemment  for  any 
other  end,  but  her  own  advantage.  Human 
nature  is  too  selfish,  too  ambitious,  for  us  to 
ttqpect,  that  one  country  will  govern  another, 
lor  any  but  interested  purposes.  To  obtain  the 
•alutory  ends  of  government,  we  must  blend 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  their  rulers ;  or 
else  the  former  will  infallibly  be  sacrificed  to 
tiie  latter.     Hence,  the  absurdity  of  our  expect- 

az  security,  liberty,  and  safety,  while  we  were 
meets  of  a  state  a  thousand  leagues  distant. 

Connection  with  Britain  involved  us  in  all 
her  quarrels;  and  such  is  the  fluctuating  state 
of  her  politics,  that  we  could  not  long  expect  a 
political  calm.  In  vain  did  the  Atlantic  ocean 
mterpose;  for,  by  our  unnatural  union,  we  were 
BeceaMrily  dragged  into  every  war,  which  her 
pride  or  ambition  might  occasion.  Besides,  as 
ihe  considered  the  colonies  as  her  property, 
what  was  to  hinder  her  from  ceding  any  or  iH 
of  them  to  the  differ^t  European  states  ?  Thus, 
while  we  had  no  independent  government  of 
our  own,  we  might  have  been  the  sport  of  va- 
fious  contending  powers,  and  tossed  about,  like 
a  football,  from  one  to  the  other. 

Our  independence  will  naturally  tend  to  fill 
our  country  with  inhabitants.  Where  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property,  are  well  secured,  and  where 
land  is  easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  the  natural 
increase  of  people  will  much  exceed  all  Euro- 
pean calculations.  Add  to  this,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  worid,  becoming  acquainted  with 
our  excellent  forms  of  government,  will  emi- 
grate by  thousands.  In  their  native  lands,  the 
Sard-earned  fruits  of  uninterrupted  labor  are 
■earcely  equal  to  a  scanty  supply  of  their  natu- 
ral wants,  and  this  pittance  is  held  on  a  very 
precarious  tenure:  while  our  soil  may  be  cheap- 
^  purchased,  and  will  abundantly  repay  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman,  whose  property  no  ra- 
pacious landlcnrd  dare  invade.  Happy  America  I 
whoee  extent  of  territory,  westward,  is  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  with  land  thousands  and 
milliona  of  the  virtuous  peasants,  who  now 
groan  beneath  tyranny  and  oppression  in  three 
foarters  of  the  globe.  Who  would  remain  in 
Europe,  a  depenoiant  on  the  will  of  an  imperi- 
oua  landlord,  when  a  few  years  industry  can 
aiake  him  an  independant  American  freeholder? 

Saeh  will  be  the  fruits  of  our  glorious  revo- 
lution, that  in  a  little  time  gay  fields,  adorned 
vith  the  yelk>w  robeaof  ripening  harvest,  will 
mile  in  ^ho  remotest  deptia  of  our  western 
inmtimB^  wlMie  iiapaaiaUe  forests  now  frown 


over  the  nncnltlTated  earth.  The  fiice  of  our 
interior  country  will  be  changed  from  a  barren 
wilderness  into  the  hospitable  abodes  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Oities  too  will  rise  mijestic  to  the 
view,  on  tiiose  very  spots  which  are  now  howled 
over  by  savage  beiftsts  and  more  savage  men. 

The  population  of  this  country  nas  been 
heretofore  very  rapid ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  this  has  varied,  more  or  less,  in 
proportion  to  the  degrees  of  liberty  that  were 
granted  to  the  difierent  provin64^  by  their 
reepectfve  charters.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England,  though  inferior  in  soU,  being  blest 
originally  with  the  most  free  forms  of  govern- 
ment, have  outstripped  others  in  the  relative 
increase  of  their  inhabitants.  Hence,  I  infer, 
that  as  we  are  all  now  completely  free  and  in- 
dependent, we  shall  populate  much  faster  than 
we  ever  have  done,  or  ever  would,  while  we 
were  controUed  by  the  Jealous  policy  of  an  in- 
significant island. 

We  possess  thousands  and  millions  of  acres, 
which  we  may  sell  out  to  new  settlers,  on  terms 
very  easy  to  tiiem,  and  yet  sufficient  to  defray 
the  whole  expense  of  the  present  war.  When 
the  quitrents,  formerly  paid  to  the  king,  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  independ- 
ent States,  they  will  fill  our  treasuries  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  foreign  nations,  knowing 
that  we  alK)und  in  the  sinews  of  war,  will  be 
afraid  to  provoke  us.  In  a  few  years,  when 
our  finances  are  properly  arranged,  the  stop- 
page of  those  sums  which  were  formerly  drain- 
ed from  us,  to  support  the  pride  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  British  king,  will  be  an  ample 
provision,  without  taxes,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  our  independent  governments. 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of  ad- 
vantages arising  from  our  present  glorious  strug- 
gle ;  harder  qtill,  perhaps  impossible,  precise- 
ly to  ascertain  their  extent,  it  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  to  the  nature  of  civil 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Our  con- 
stitutions, pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  liberty 
and  happiness,  have  been  translated  into  a  va- 
riety of  languages,  and  spread  far  and  wide. 
Who  can  tell  what  great  events,  now  concealed 
in  the  womb  of  time,  may  be  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  the  nations  of  the  old  world  emu- 
lating our  successful  efforts  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty ?  The  thrones  of  tyranny  and  despotism 
will  totter,  when  their  subjects  shall  learn  and 
know,  by  our  example,  that  the  happiness  of 
the  people  is  the  end  and  object  of  all  gov- 
ernment. The  wondering  world  has  beheld 
the  smiles  of  Heaven  on  die  numerous  sons  of 
America,  resolving  to  die  or  be  free:  Perhaps 
this  noble  example,  like  a  wide-spreading  con- 
flagration, may  catch  from  breast  to  breast, 
and  extend  from  nation  to  nation,  till  tyranny 
and  oppression  are  utterly  extirpated  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.'*' 


*  Britain  will  erentiMUj  Iom  lew  by  our  independenoe, 
fhAn  is  eommonlj  rappoMd.  Th«  king  and  mlniAtcn  tdmj 
b«  eiu«d  of  their  la«t  of  domiiutioii,  and  will  be  deprived  of 
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Tlie  trrants  and  landlords  of  the  old  world, 
who  hold  a  ^eat  part  of  their  fellow -men  in 
bondage,  bocaoHo  of  their  dependence  for  land, 
will  be  obliged  to  relax  of  tlieir  arbitrary  treat- 
ment^,  when  they  find  that  America  is  an  asy- 
lum for  freemen  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
They  will  lie  cautious  of  adding  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  their  |KMir  subjects  and  tenants,  lest 
tliey  should  force  them  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try, for  the  eojoyment  of  the  sweets  of  Ameri- 
can lil)erty.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  am 
confident  that  the  cause  of  America  is  the  cAuse 
of  human  nature,  and  that  it  will  extend  its  in- 
finence  to  thousands  who  will  never  see  it,  and 
procure  them  a  mitigation  of  the  cruelties  and 
oppressions  imposed  by  their  arbitrary  task- 
masters. 

If  such  be  the  glorious  consequences  of  inde- 
pendence, who  can  \ye  so  lost  to  every  generous 
sentiment,  as  to  wish  to  return  under  royal  do- 
minution  ?  Who  would  not  rather  count  it  an 
honor  to  stand  among  tlie  foremost,  in  doing 
and  suffering  in  a  cause  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  happiness  of  human  nature  ?  Away 
with  all  the  peevisli  complaints  of  the  hardness 
of  the  times,  and  the  weight  of  the  taxes.  The 
prize  for  which  we  contend,  would  be  cheai)ly 
purchased  with  double  the  expense  of  blood, 
treasure,  and  difficulty,  it  will  ever  cost  us. 

Our  indeiiendent  constitutions,  formed  on  the 
Justost  principles,  promise  fair  to  give  the  most 
perfect  protection  to  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
equally  to  the  poor  and  the  rich.  As  at  the 
conflagration  of  Corinth,  the  various  melted 
metals  running  together,  formed  a  new  one, 
called  Corinthian  brass,  which  was  superior  to 
any  of  its  component  parts:  in  like  manner, 
perliaps,  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  a  new 
empire  should  be  here  formed,  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  old  world,  which  will  rise  sui>e- 
rior  to  nil  that  have  gone  before  it,  and  extend 
human  happiness  to  its  utmost  possible  limits. 
None  can  tell  to  what  perfection  the  arts  of 
government  may  he  bn)ught.  May  we  not 
therefore  expect  great  things  from  the  patriots 
of  this  generation,  jointly  co-operating  to  make 
the  new-bom  Republic  of  America  as  complete 
as  possible  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  hoped,  that  human 
nature  will  here  receive  her  most  finished 
touches  ?  That  the  art-s  and  sciences  will  be 
extended  and  improved  ?  That  religion,  learn- 
ing, and  liberty,  will  be  diffused  over  tliis  con- 
influence  and  the  meanB  oC  corruption.  While  she  had  a 
monopoly  of  our  trade.  It  encouragvd  idleness  and  extrava- 
gance In  her  manu&cturcrs ;  because  they  were  sore  of  a 
market  for  their  goods,  though  dear  and  ill-made.  But,  as 
independence  will  bestow  our  commeroe  on  those  who  most 
deserve  it,  this  will  be  the  means  of  introducing  frugalitj 
and  industry  among  her  laboring  poor.  Our  iM>pulatlon  will 
be  so  much  the  more  rapid  for  our  free  governments,  that, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  that  part  of  our  trade  which  will  fldl 
to  the  share  of  Oreat  Britain,  if  she  has  the  wisdom  to  con- 
clude a  speedy  peace,  will  be  more  to  her  advantage  than  a 
monopoly  of  the  whole  of  It,  if  we  had  remained  lubjeeta.— 
Author  qf  (Ms  OraUaiK 


tinent  ?  and  in  short,  that  the  American  edi- 
tions of  the  human  mind  will  be  more  perfect 
than  any  that  have  yet  appeared  ?  Great  thingi 
have  been  achieved  in  the  infancy  of  states; 
and  tlie  ardor  of  a  new  people,  rising  to  empira 
and  renown,  with  prospects  that  tend  to  elevate 
the  human  soul,  encourages  these  flattering  ex- 
pectations. 

Hhould  any  puny  politician  object,  that  all 
these  prospects  are  visionary,  till  we  are  certain 
of  indei»eudence,  I  reply,  that  we  have  been  in 
possession  of  it  for  two  years,  and  are  daily 
more  able  to  sup{)ort  it,  and  our  enemies  \em 
able  to  overset  it.  When  we  first  dared  to  con- 
tend with  Britain,  we  were  a  looee,  disjointed 
people,  under  no  other  government  but  that  of 
a  well  regulated  mob.  If.  in  these  circumstan- 
ces, we  were  able  to  defend  ourselves,  what  miy 
we  not  expect,  when  we  can  draw  forth  oor 
whole  strength,  in  a  regular  constitutional  man- 
ner ?  If  the  maiden  courage  of  our  new  levies 
has  successfully  withstood  the  well-trained 
bands  of  our  enemies,  can  we  distrust,  when 
three  campaigns  have  made  them  equal  in  db> 
cipline  with  those  with  whom  they  are  to  eon- 
tend  ?  Such  is  the  situation  of  Britain,  thit 
were  we  only  able  to  keep  up  the  appearanee 
of  an  army,  she  could  not  afford  to  protnct 
the  war.  Hut  instead  of  this  our  troops  an 
more  numerous,  better  disciplined,  clothed,  and 
armed,  than  they  ever  were.  The  most  timid 
may  dismiss  all  their  doubts,  since  Louis  XVL 
of  France,  tliat  illustrious  protector  of  the  rights 
of  human  nature,  with  a  magnanimity  worthy  of 
himself,  has  guaranteed  to  us  onr  independence. 
If  Britain  could  not  subdue  America,  when  ibe 
stood  single  and  alone,  how  abortive  must  all 
her  attempt!^  prove,  when  we  are  aided  by  the 
power  of  the  greatest  European  monarch? 

The  special  interi>osition  of  Pro\idence  in 
our  behalf,  makes  it  impious  to  disbelieve  the 
final  establishment  of  our  heaven-protected  in- 
dependence. Can  any  one  seriously  review  the 
beginning,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the 
war,  and  not  see  indisputable  evidence  of  an 
overruling  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  thii 
great  event? 

As  all  the  tops  of  com,  in  a  waving  field,  are 
inclined  in  one  direction  by  a  gust  of  wind,  in 
like  manner  the  Governor  of  the  World  has 
given  one  and  the  same  universal  bent  of  in- 
clination to  the  whole  body  of  our  people.  Is 
it  a  work  of  man,  that  thirteen  States,  frequent- 
ly quarrelling  about  boundaries,  clashing  in  in- 
terests, differing  in  policy,  manners,  customs, 
forms  of  government,  and  religion ;  scattered 
over  an  extensive  continent,  under  tlie  influ- 
ence of  a  variety  of  local  prejudicea,  jealousies 
and  aversions,  should  all  harmoniously  agree, 
as  if  one  mighty  mind  inapired  the  whole  ? 

Our  enemies  seemed  confident  of  the  imposFi- 
bility  of  our  union ;  our  friends  doubted  it ;  and 
all  indifferent  persons,  who  judged  of  things 
present  by  what  has  heretofbre  h^pened,  con- 
sidered the  expectation  thereof  aa  romantic: 
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itHe,  whosittethlitthehelmof  thenniyerae,  abridge  natural  libertj,  and  their  general  law^ 

id  wbo  boweth  the  hearts  of  a  whole  nation  from  a  variety  of  dashing  intere^  mnst  fre* 

i  the  heart  of  one  man,  for  the  acoompliah-  qoentlj  bear  hard  on  many  individuals :  Bnt 

ant  of  his  own  purposes,  has  effected  that  our  confederation  wiU  give  us  the  strength  and 

hich  to  human  wisdom  and  foresight  seemea  protection  of  a  power  equal  to  tiiat  of  the 

Ipossible.    A  review  of  the  history  of  Ame-  greatest;  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  all  our  in- 

Ml  from  its  first  discovery  to  the  present  temal  concerns,  we  have  the  freedom  of  small, 

ij,  forces  upon  us  a  belief,  that  greater  bless-  independent  commonwealths.    We  are  in  pos- 

0i  are  reserved  for  this  continent,  than  she  session  of  constitutions  that  contain  in  them 

mt  Qonld  have  possessed  whilst  lying  low  at  the  exceUencies  of  all  forms  of  government, 

e  foot  of  a  European  island.  free  from  the  inconveniences  of  each ;  and  in 

li  has  never  yet  been  fairiy  tried  how  far  one  word,  we  bid  fair  to  be  the  h^piest  and 

•  aqoal  principles  of  republican  government  freest  people  in  the  world  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
onld  secure  the  happiness  of  the  governed.  When  I  anticipate  in  imagination  the  l^ture 
m'  ancients,  unacquainted  with  the  present  glory  of  my  country,  and  the  illustrious  figure 
o4a  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  people  by  repre-  it  wiU  soon  make  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
■tatives,  were  too  apt,  in  their  public  meet-  my  heart  distends  with  generous  pride  for  be- 
gs, to  run  into  disorder  and  confusion.  The  ing  an  American.  What  a  substratum  for 
itUiotion  of  pairiciaf^  said  pUbeians^  laid  the  empire  I  compared  with  which,  the  foundation 
UBdation  of  perpetual  discord  in  the  Roman  of  the  Macedonian,  the  Boman,  and  the  Britii^ 
anmonwealth.  If  the  free  states  of  Greece  sink  into  insignificance.  Some  of  our  large 
id  been  under  the  control  of  a  common  super-  States  have  territory  superior  to  the  i^and  of 
timdi"g  power,  similar  to  our  continental  Great  Britain,  whilst  the  whole  together  are 
mgren^*  they  could  have  peaceably  decided  little  inferior  to  Europe  itsell  Our  independ- 
4ir  diiputes,  and  probably  would  have  pre-  once  wiU  people  this  extent  of  country  with 
rred  their  freedom  and  importance  to  the  freemen,  and  will  stimulate  the  innumerable 
imnt  daj.  Happily  for  us,  warned  by  ex-  inhabitants  thereof  by  every  motive,  to  per- 
■iance,  we  have  guarded  against  all  these  feet  the  acts  of  government,  and  to  extend  hu- 
rjQa.    No  artificial  distinction  of  ranks  has  man  happiness. 

MASoffered  to  tdce  place  among  us.    We  can  I  congratulate  yon  on  our  glorious  prospects, 

oaoablj  convene  a  btate  in  one  small  assem-  Having  for  three  long  years  weatherea  the 

J  of  deputies,  representing  the  whole  in  an  storms  of  adversity,  we  are  at  length  arrived 

pMl  prcmortion.    All  disputes  between  the  in  view  of  the  calm  haven  of  peace  and  secu- 

ffBrant  States,  and  all  continental  concerns,  rity.    We  have  laid  the  foandations  of  a  new 

•  to  be  managed  by  a  Congress  of  represen-  empire,^  which  promises  to  enlarge  itself  to  vast 
jtifM  fjxun  ea<^  What  a  security  for  liberty,  dimensions,  and  to  give  happiness  to  a  great 
r  union,  for  every  species  of  political  happi-  continent.  It  b  now  our  turn  to  figure  on  the 
isil  Small  states  are  weak,  and  incapable  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
'  defence ;  large  ones  are  unwieldy,  gr^itiy  The  arts  and  sciences  are  pltmted  among  us, 

and,  fostered  by  the  auspicious  influence  of 
equal  governments,  are  growing  up  to  matu- 

^  Thtit  eooBcU  of  Amphictyones  in  some  things  reaem-  rity,  while  truth  and  freedom  flourish  by  their 

id  cfox  Congrett;  but  their  powers  were  too  limited.  This  sides.    Liberty,  both  civQ  and  religious,  in  her 

Mmu  a  bint,  thfttsoonfederstionofthe  United  ststes,  on  noontide   blaze,  shines  forth  with   unclouded 

iBdples  thMt  rest  the  Congress  with  ample  powers,  is  lustre  on  all  ranks  and  denominations  of  men. 

Mt  Ukeij  to  perpetnste  oar  republican  governments  and  Ever  Since  the  flood,  true  religion,  literature, 

tmai  tranquimty.  The  union  of  independent  common-  ^^3,  empire  and  riches,  have  taken  a  slow  and 

«lt]l^  n>der  one  common  head,  is  an  appiicatipn  of  the  gradual  course  from  east  to  west  and  are  now 

dd  compact  to  state^  and  requires  powers  proportionably  ^bout  flxing  their  long  and  favorite  abode  in 

yn^    Tre^n,  in  our  goTermnents.  puts  on  a  new  as-  ^his  new  western  world.     Our  SUn  of  political 

ir   "?^K     r      ^*  L*  ^^^  "--ii-^i-dt-  happiness  is  already  risen,  and  hath  lU^ed  its 

tlL^J'^t                                ^^       ""■  ^^  ^^^^  *^^  momitains,  illmninating  our  hem- 

S^pe^SnTncyto  our  confederaUon  on  republican  jsP^rC   with  liberty,  light,  and  poUshed  life 

iadpiea.th.  foUowing  reguUUons  seem  expedient:  That  ?^^  independence  Will  redeem  one  quarter  of 

«gr«»  should  hare  a  power  to  limit  or  divide  Urge  Stotes,  ^^^  ^^^^®  V"^™  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 

atocreetaewones:  To  dispo«>  of  the  money  arising  from  consecrate  it  tO  the  chosen  seat  of  truth,  JUS- 

iiniita  aiulTaeaat  lands,  at  least  tiiiaU  the  expenses  of  ^^^^i  freedom,  learning  and  religion.     We  are 

•  m  aro  sunk:  To  esUblish  a  general  intercourse  be-  laying  the  foundation  of  happiness  for  COUnt- 

«t»  tb«  statca,  bf  aisigQing  to  each,  one  or  more  man-  1^^  millions.      Generations  yet   unbom  will 

moriee,  with  which  it  shonld  ftimish  the  rest;  so  as  to  bless  US  for  the  blood-bought  inheritance  we 

Ml*  a  redproeal  dependaace  of  each  npon  the  whole:  To  &re  about  tO  bequeath  them.     Oh  happy  times  I 

Mtagreat  oontfaantal  aniTerBltj,  where  gentlemen  flrom  Oh  fdorious  days  I    Oh  kind,  indulgent,  bounti- 

;  tha  Btataa  may  Amn  aa  acqoaintanoe,  receive  the  finish-  ful  Providence,  that  we  live  in  this  highly  fa- 

itMehaaof  adneatkn,  aad  b^  inspired  with  continental  vored  period,  and  have  the  honor  of  nelping 

lamllij  ofmiai,  taptrkMr  to  local  pnijodices,  aad  fliyorablc  forward  these  great  events,  and  of  suflTering  in 

awftjaiatad unUnb— iintt^r  q^ouOroUon,  a  oause  of  such  infinite  importanoel 
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Within  the  limiU  of  the  eeded  territon',  we 
know  of  more  than  twentj  independent  tribee 
of  Indians.  Ab  long  as  powerfdl  nations  of 
Europe  had  access  to  these  untutored  savages, 
the  peace  of  oar  frontier  settlements  was  ex- 
posed to  a  yarie^  of  contingencies.  In  the  two 
laflt  wars  in  which  this  oonntry  was  involved 
with  Franoe  and  England,  the  blood  of  oar  in- 
habitants shed  hj  savage  lumds  flowed  in  a 
thoasand  streams.  In  evervperiod of  Ameri- 
can history,  the  nations  of  Earope,  regardless 
of  morality  and  religion,  have  always  availed 
themselves  of  the  aborigines  in  destroying  each 
other,  and  also  the  oolonies  of  rival  nations. 

In  gaining  the  affections  of  the  savages  the 
French  were  pre-eminent  Figure  to  your- 
selves what  would  have  been  the  situation  of 
our  frontier  settlements  on  the  western  waters, 
in  case  of  a  war  with  France,  while  her  emis- 
saries had  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  in 
Louisiana  firmly  attached  to  her  interests,  and 
ready  when  called  upon  to  make  war  upon  our 
diflpersed  and  defoiceless  inhabitants. 

These  Indians  are  now  all  our  own — ^included 
within  our  limits,  and  so  far  dependent  on  us, 
that  no  other  nation  can  interfere  with  them. 
Tlie  cession  of  Louisiana  has  wrested  the 
scalpinff  knife  and  tomahawk  firom  their  hands, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  perpetual  peace,  by 

giving  us  every  desirable  opportunity  for  intro- 
ncing  unong  them  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
social  life.  They  are  now  thrown  on  our  hu- 
manity and  generosity. 

Mysterious  Providence  I  We,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who,  less  than  tiiirty  years 

*  ThU  extmet  la  taken  from  Doetor  BuiimtIi  Onttoa  oa 
tlM  oeHlan  of  LonidaBA  to  tbt  Ualtod  Btotaib 


ago,  were  the  subfecta  of  the  British  king,  arc 
now  the  independent  proprietors  of  this  soO; 
and  that  portion  of  it  which  we  originally  pos- 
sessed, is  more  than  doubled  by  a  recent  ces- 
sion of  territory,  in  which  are  numerous  tribes 
of  Indians,  whose  ancestors  owned  this  whole 
country  from  time  inmiemorial,  before  an  j  om 
of  ours  had  set  his  foot  on  American  ground. 
Trusting  in  the  virtue  of  my  countrymen,  iod 
warranted  by  the  present  and  past  exerti<»u  of 
our  rulers,  I  am  confident  that  these  haplea 
natives  will  have  no  cause  to  regret,  but  almn- 
dant  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  clumge  which  hu 
taken  place. 

The  voice  of  every  good  man  should  be  rais- 
ed in  favor  of  our  red  brethren.  The  common 
Father  of  them,  and  of  us,  calls  upon  na  to  im- 
part to  them  the  superior  blessings  which  we 
enjoy.  The  competition  of  rival  nationi^  bid- 
ding against  each  other  for  their  friendiibip,  is 
now  no  more.  We  have  the  whole  field  to  onr- 
selves,  and  a  glorious  field  it  is :  in  which  we 
may,  and  I  trust  will,  sow  the  seeds  of  knowl- 
edge, of  virtue,  of  useful  arts,  of  civilization. 
and  religion :  and  that  these  will  grow  np  and 
fionrish,  till  they  yield  a  plentiM  harvest  of 
human  happiness.  To  transform  savage  wa^ 
riors  topeaoefVil  farmers — to  convert  theiiLtom- 
ahawks  and  scalping-knives  into  ploaghshare^ 
and  pruning-hooks — ^to  turn  them  from  the 
worship  of  evil  spirits,  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God — ^from  the  absurd  rites  of  Pagan  idola- 
try to  the  mild  principles  and  practical  Tirtoei 
or  Christianity,  is  a  godlike  work.  For  the 
execution  of  it,  the  extension  of  our  boundaries 
gives  us  facilities  we  never  had  before,  and 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  improved  for  the  best 
of  purposes. 


^ a    ?'->  '  .-'  'T^cCct-  r^n^ 


SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

Sauuvl  Adams  was  bom  in  Boston,  Kassaclmsetts,  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  paren* 
3  of  the  first  jsettlers  of  New  England,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  September,  1722.  The 
>rd  of  his  early  da js  is  lost.  Having  passed  throngh  the  primary  branches  at  Master  Lovell's 
3ol,  he  entered  as  a  stndent  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  antnmn'of  the  year  1786.  The  time 
re  allowed  to  lay  the  fonndation  of  a  fotnre  nsefblness,  was  not  lost  to  him  or  to  his  coontry. 
iccordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  he  decided  to  prepare  himself  for  tiie  dnties  of  the 
istian  ministry,  and  to  that  end  he  directed  his  ener^es.  He  obtained  the  honors  of  his 
la  Mater,  not  becanse  he  had  been  nnder  her  guardianship  the  nsnal  term,  but  for  his  assid- 
s  attention  to  literary  acquirements,  that  rendered  him  worthy  of  them.  On  receiving  his 
md  degree,  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  college,  which  retained  many  forms  of  the 
;lish  Universities,  he  proposed  as  his  thesis,  and  defended  the  affirmative  of  the  question, 
ether  it  he  lav^ful  to  retut  thefntpreme  magiatrat&,  if  the  eommanicealth  cannot  otherwise  l^e 
>erTed  f  Thus  early  had  his  mind  taken  its  bent,  and  formed  that  system  of  political  opinions 
rhich  he  umformly  and  zealously  adhered  throughout  life,  and  which  he  never  for  a  moment 
tated  to  reduce  to  practice.  Kor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  his  youthful  devotion  to  the 
fare  of  his  fellow-men ;-— out  of  the  stipulated  sum  allowed  him  by  his  father  while  in  col- 
I,  he  saved  a  sufficiency  to  publish  his  masterly  defence  of  "Englishmen's  Rights.'* 
Zealous  in  the  support  of  religion — ^the  church  government  aft  discipline  of  the  early  Inde- 
dents  of  New  England,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  they  inculcated,  be  was  led  to 
ffieration  of  the  champions  of  his  peculiar  creed,  and  predisposed  to  the  adoption  of  their 
tical  as  well  as  religious  opinions.  The  quaint  writings  of  Golman,  of  the  elder  John 
ims,  and  of  the  yoxmger  Mather,  charmed  his  senses.  Of  the  latter,  "  upon  whose  childhood 
I  heaped  a  mountain  of  learning  and  theology,''  and  who  went  about  "smelling  out  the  odo- 
rous flowers  of  fimcy,  those  Jerks  of  the  imagination" — ^he  expressed  the  highest  admiration. 
[n  such  an  atmosphere,  surrounded  by  such  examples,  he  pursued  with  an  affectionate  ardor 
study  of  theology,  and  only  resigned  that  profession  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Freedom. 
18  he  became  filled  with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  sturdy  republicanism,  the  uncom- 
mislng  principle,  and  the  severe  simplicity  of  manners  which  characterized  the  English  Puri- 
I  of  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  the  First  Of  these,  and  of  his  ancestors  who  landed  at 
mouth,  he  never  spake,  but  with  reverence  and  respect.  Their  sufferings  awakened  a  gen- 
ua sympathy  in  his  breast,  and  his  holy  gratitude  for  the  "  goodly  heritage  "  they  had  bequeath* 
bim  and  his  posterity,  never  abated. 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  Adams  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  public  affairs,  the  provin* 
governments  were  continually  agitated  by  contests  between  their  governors  and  other  offi- 
I,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  Assemblies,  which  were  the  immediate  repre- 
tatives  of  the  colonists.  There  could  be  no  question  in  his  mind,  as  to  the  side  which  he 
ddd  embrace.  The  situation  of  his  country  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  Revolution,  opened 
ride  and  important  field  im  the  display  of  his  singnlar  genius  and  extensive  eapaoify.    The 
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claim  of  Great  Britain  *4o  legislate  for  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatever,^'  drew  in  its  train 
consequences  of  vast  importance.  Without  such  an  authority,  it  would  be  diflicalt  to  wi^^inUffl 
the  connection  of  a  parent  state,  with  provinces, — with  the  exercise  of  it,  the  colonists  were 
depressed  below  the  grade  of  Britinh  subjootn,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery. 

There  were  very  few  whose  minds  could  comprehend  the  important  distinctions  which  were 
then  agitated,  or  whose  reasoning  could  discern  the  approaching  events  of  that  controversy.  Mr. 
Adams,  buoyed  up  by  a  sense  of  the  justice  and  righteousness  of  the  colonists^  demands,  stood 
forth  first  in  their  defence,  and  heroically  won  his  title— TA^  Father  of  the  RerolutUm,  In  ITW^ 
he  was  elected  to  prepare  the  instnictions  of  the  town  of  Boston  to  their  representatives  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  document  is  now  in  existence,  and  contains  the  first  public  denial  of 
the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  a  denial  of  parliamentary  snpremacj, 
and  a  direct  suggestion  of  the  necessity  of  Union. 

Mr.  Adams  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  formed  for  the  eventful  period  of  his  Ufe.  His 
mind  was  singularly  powerful  in  tracing  the  result  of  political  principles.  The  firmness  of  his 
heart  never  failed  to  support  his  efforts,  whenever  he  was  convinced  of  the  rectitude  and  pro- 
priety of  tlie  objects  he  pursued.  He  pressed  his  measures  with  ardor,  because  they  were 
founded  on  calculations  tending  to  the  glory  and  independence  of  his  country.  Ilis  courage 
derided  the  bars  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  career,  while  the  sagacity  of  his  mind  pierced  the 
clouds  in  which  sophistry  involved  the  subject  before  him.  By  this  he  was  enabled  to  explain, 
in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  depression  of  the  colonies,  unless  a  firm  and  noble  stand 
was  then  made  against  the  King  and  the  Parliament  lie  met  oppositions  and  threatenings 
with  an  intrepid  finnness  peculiar  to  himself;  and,  with  an  eye  of  careless  indifference,  looked 
upon  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him,  as  mere  incidents  in  the  progress  of  great  events. 

At  the  time  of  the  8tamp  Act,  Mr.  Adams  became  a  conspicuous  favorite  with  the  people, 
and  a  leader  in  all  the  popular  proceedings  of  the  day.  AVarmly  engaged,  both  as  a  dedaimer 
in  town  meetings,  and  as  a  writer  in  the  public  prints,  his  private  affairs  were  neglected,  and 
he  became  embarrassed  with  debts.  His  poverty  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  adherents, 
and  he  was  approached  with  presents  and  liribes:  but  he  could  not  be  won  from  the  cause  of 
Liberty.  ^^Such  is  the  obstinacy  and  inllexibility  of  Adams,'*  said  a  letter  to  England,  *^that 
he  never  can  bo  conciliated  by  any  office  or  gift  whatever.''  Such  honesty  of  purpose  was  look- 
ed upon  in  Great  Britain  with  ludicrous  incredulity,  probably  occasioned  by  a  confusion  of  ideal 
at  the  anomaly  of  such  a  disposition,  compared  with-  the  personal  and  daily  experience  in  the 
British  Court. 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  from  Boston  to  the  General  Court  or  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  in  1765.  Here  he  remained  until  his  election  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, being  annually  re-elected  for  nine  years,  a  period  which  includes  an  eventful  and  into- 
esting  portion  of  the  history  of  American  liberty,  during  the  whole  of  which  ho  was  remarkable 
as  well  for  bis  politic4il  and  parliamentary  talents,  as  for  his  zeal  in  opposition  to  the  claims,  the 
acts,  and  the  menaces  of  tlie  royal  government.  While  a  member  of  this  body,  he  was  con- 
tinually employed  on  committees  to  draft  reports,  protests,  and  other  public  papers^  in  which 
employment  he  evinced  great  rapidity  and  correctness  of  composition. 

In  1768,  after  the  death  of  Charles  Townsend,  Lord  North  entered  the  service  of  the  king. 
8oon  the  effects  of  his  administration  were  felt  throughout  the  American  colonies.  New  acts 
of  taxation  were  established,  and  royal  collectors  sent  from  England  to  enforce  them.  PabHo 
feeling  seemed  unprepared  for  action,  and  averse  to  a  rupture.  The  Massachnaetta  AaaemUyi 
adopting  the  sentiments  of  Samuel  Adams,  approached  the  king  with  a  humble  petition.  To 
him  they  recounted  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  and  besought  him  to  alleviate  them.  Among 
themselves,  they  advocated  the  policy  of  union.  "  Let  us  all  be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind,'' 
aaid  Adams.  *^  Let  us  call  on  our  sister  colonies  to  Join  with  us.*  Should  our  righteous  oppo- 
sition to  slavery  be  named  rebellion,  let  us  pursue  duty  with  firmneea,  and  leave  the  event  to 
heaven."  The  same  year  Mr.  Adams  prepared  the  letter  from  the  Assembly  of  Maaaachuaetts 
to  their  agent  in  England,  and  also  the  celebrated  Circular  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Speakers  ol 
the  aeveral  Houses  of  Assembly  in  the  other  Colonies.    The  last  production  is  one  of  the  most 
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portant  of  all  American  State  Papers,  as  the  embodiment  of  historical  data,  and  indioatiTe 
tlie  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times."^ 

In  the  deliberatiTe  bodies  of  his  native  State,  where  the  foundation  of  the  American  Rcto- 
ion  was  formed,  where  the  principles  and  systems  of  government  on  which  the  security  and 
ppiness  of  mankind  were  established,  Samuel  Adamses  manly  eloquence  was  never  resisted  with 
ooess.  Ilis  opponents  were  obliged  to  yield  in  silence,  only  hoping  for  a  change  by  the  means 
an  army  more  favorable  to  their  views.  His  rhetoric  was  a  torrent  of  figurative  language — 
]],  an  impressive,  sedate  strain  of  reasoning,  which  could  never  fail  to  awaken  the  interested, 
to  convince  the  unprejudiced  hearer.  His  pen  was  no  less  powerful  than  his  tongue.  A  mind 
ftll  stocked  with  the  sentiments  of  a  Sidney,  a  Locke,  and  other  great  and  noble  men  who  had 
ntended  against  monarchical  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny ;  with  an  education  which  had  given 
the  entire  possession  of  all  the  principal  systems,  and  abuses  of  the  ancient  Grecian  and  Ro- 
ut repnbiics,  as  weU  as  of  the  despotisms  of  the  world,  was  capable  of  carrying  conviction  to 
e  hearts  of  all  who  had  not  been  bribed  against  their  own  freedom,  or  who  had  not  suffered 
emselves  to  be  betrayed  by  the  allurements  of  avarice  and  ambition,  or  by  the  impression  of 
ir. 

One  brief  specimen  of  his  eloquence  at  this  period,  has  been  preserved  by  tradition.  A  town 
eeiing  of  Boston  had  been  called  at  the  Old  South  Church,  in  consequence  of  some  new  ag- 
^easion  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  different  orators  of  the  patriot  party  had  in  turn 
tdressed  the  meeting,  loud  in  complaint  and  accusation,  but  guarded  and  cautious  on  every 
]lnt  which  might  look  like  an  approach  towards  treasonable  expressions,  or  direct  exhortations 
>  resistance.  Adams  placed  himself  in  the  pulpit,  and  sat  quietly  listening  to  all  their  ha- 
mgues ;  at  length  he  rose  and  made  a  few  remarks,  which  he  closed  with  the  following  pithy 
pologoe: 

"A  Grecian  philosopher  who  was  lying  asleep  on  tlie  grass,  was  suddenly  roused  by  the 
Ate  of  some  animal  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  closed  his  hand  quickly  as  ho  awoke,  and 
bond  that  he  had  caught  in  it  a  small  field  mouse.  As  he  was  examining  the  little  animal 
vUch  had  dared  to  attack  him,  it  bit  him  unexpectedly  a  second  time :  he  dropped  it,  and  it 
Maq>ed.  Now,  fellow-citizens,  what  think  you  was  the  reflection  which  this  trifling  circum- 
teice  gave  birth  to,  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher.  It  was  this :  That  there  is  no  animal, 
however  weak  and  contemptible,  which  cannot  defend  its  own  liberty,  if  it  will  onlyj^^A^  for 
It** 

Amidst  the  cares  and  anxieties  incident  to  his  position,  Mr.  Adams  maintained  a  cheerful 
kneanor,  and  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  cause.  One  morning,  when 
tin  spirits  of  the  patriots  were  almost  broken  with  despair,  he  was  accosted  by  Mather  Byles, 
tte  celebrated  tory  clergyman  of  Boston,  with  the  remark,  ^^  Come,  friend  Samuel,  let  us  relin- 
Hdih  republican  phantoms,  and  attend  to  our  fields.^*  *^  Yes,^*  said  Adams,  ^'  you  attend  to  the 
plating  of  liberty,  and  I  will  grub  up  the  taxes.    Thus  we  shall  have  pleasant  places." 

The  increasing  popularity  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  1773,  rendered  it  every  day  more  desirable  to 
&•  royal  party  that  he  should  be  detached  from  the  popular  cause,  and  the  efforts  to  gain  him 
bthe  side  of  the  ministry  were  renewed.  Governor  Gage  now  thought  he  would  try  the  ex- 
periment. For  this  pnrpose  he  sent  a  confidential  and  verbal  message  by  a  colonel  of  his  army, 
liio  waited  on  Mr.  Adams,  and  stated  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  remarked  that  an  adjustment 
if  the  dispute  which  existed  between  England  and  her  colonies  was  much  desired ;  that  he  was 
ntlioriaed  to  assure  him  of  reward  from  the  government,  if  he  would  cease  in  his  opposition, 
nd  that  it  was  the  advice  of  Governor  Gage  to  him,  not  to  incur  the  further  displeasure  of  his 
Mfesty,  for  his  oonduot  thus  far  had  rendered  him  liable  t6  the  penalties  for  treason. 

Mr.  Adams  listened  with  apparent  interest  to  this  recital.    He  asked  the  British  colonel  if 
•  would  deliver  his  reply  aa  it  should  be  given,  and  required  his  word  of  honor  that  it  would. 
riaiiig  from  his  chair,  in  a  tone  of  indignant  defiance  he  replied,  *'  I  trust  I  have  long  since 


^  ^TW  OTtgfMl  dnlli,  tn  tk»  ntegnpli  of  Sanrael  Adanu,  are  now  to  the  pofliettlon  of  the  HononUe  George  Baneroft, 
tvbMi  I  m  IndeMed  tut  the  opportoalty  to  examine  Mr.  Adema*  private  papen  and  maniueriptt. 
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made  mj  peace  with  the  King  of  kings.  No  personal  consideration  shall  indace  me  to  ahandon 
the  righteons  caiiMe  of  my  conntrj.  Tell  Governor  Gage  it  is  the  advice  of  Samuel  Adams  to 
him,  no  longer  to  insult  the  feelings  of  an  exasperated  people.**  Thus,  with  a  full  sense  of  his 
own  perilous  situation,  marked  out  as  an  object  of  ministerial  vengeance,  laboring  under  severe 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  fearless  of  personal  consequences,  he  steadily  pursued  the  great 
object  of  his  soul,  the  liberty  of  the  i)eople. 

In  1774  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  to  the  General  Congress,  first  suggested  by  him,  which  met 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which 
office  he  discharged  by  deputy,  while  attending  his  duties  in  Congress. 

Exasperated  at  the  refusal  of  his  promises  and  advances,  General  Gage  issued  his  celebrated 
proclamation  of  June,  1775,  in  which  he  offered  and  promised  his  mijesty*8  most  gracious  par 
don  to  all  |)ersons  who  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  the  duties  of  peaceable  snbjecU, 
excepting  only  from  the  benefit  of  such  pardon  "  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  whose  of- 
fences were  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  oondign 
punishment.^^  Justly  deeming  this  as  the  token  of  despair  in  a  deceived  and  weak  adniiiiistn' 
tion,  Mr.  Adams  held  the  measure  in  the  profoundest  contempt,  and  continued  his  exertions  to 
prepare  his  country  for  the  last  and  most  solemn  resort  which  he  saw  near  at  hand. 

His  course  in  reference  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  well  known.  Urm,  dignified, 
never  faltering,  and  with  a  steady  purpose,  he  labored  for  its  consununation.  Joined  hand  in 
hand  with  Chase,  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  he  gave  to  the  American  colonies  a 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  on  the  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  independent  aover- 
eignty.  Of  his  splendid  rhetorical  efforts,  but  one  has  come  down  to  us.  That  is  included  in  the 
present  collection. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  expected  but  by  few — new  in  idea  to  a  great  manj, 
and  considered  by  numbers  in  every  State  as  a  rash  and  daring  measure.  The  American  annr 
was  then  miserably  fed,  badly  armed,  wretchedly  clothed,  and  poorly  piud.  Paper  correncj, 
their  only  resource,  was  in  rapid  depreciation,  and  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  to  depend  on 
but  the  magnanimity  of  the  people  and  the  Justness  of  their  cause. 

At  this  crisis  commissioners  from  England  landed,  with  offerings  of  peace  and  recondliatioD. 
They  were  surrounded  by  a  well-disciplined  and  powerful  army,  supported  by  a  numerons  ileeti 
and  filled  with  the  anticipations  of  conquest.  The  Congress,  with  a  dignity  well  worthy  of  an 
older  and  more  powerful  nation,  delegated  to  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Bntledge, 
the  authority  of  a  conference  with  the  royal  commissioners.  They  listened  to  their  overtora^ 
while  they  reasoned  on  the  necessity  of  a  recession  from  independence,  and  then  gravely  replied, 
in  accordance  with  their  instructions:  *^The  United  States  have  become  an  independent natikio; 
they  have  no  voice  but  that  of  a  sovereign  power,  and  there  can  be  no  discussion  of  any  propo- 
sitions which  do  not  acknowledge  that  sovereignty.'*  These  InatructionB  were  issued  on  the 
motion  of  Samuel  Adams. 

At  this  important  moment  the  patriot  army  was  retreating  before  the  English,  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Congress  was  forced  to  fly  from  Philadelphia,  and  find  a  shelter  where  thej 
could  mature  their  counsels  and  direct  the  course  of  action.  Under  these  exigendea  Mr.  Adaitf 
appeared  calm  and  undismayed.  No  clouds  of  despair  spread  over  his  countenance.  Kotkiog 
the  despondence  of  his  fellow-members,  he  said,  '*  I  hope  you  do  not  despair  of  onr  final  anoeeo*" 
It  was  answered  that  the  chance  was  desperate.  "  If  this  be  our  language,"  said  he,  *'  it  la  bo^ 
indeed.  If  we  wear  long  faces  they  will  become  fashionable.  Ae  people  take  their  tone  from 
ours,  and  if  we  falter,  can  it  be  expected  that  they  will  march  onward  f  Let  na  banish  such  feel- 
ings, and  show  a  spirit  that  will  keep  alive  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Better  tidingi  wiH 
soon  arrive.  Our  cause  is  Just,  and  we  shall  never  be  abandoned  by  heaven  while  we  show  oa^ 
selves  worthy  of  its  aid  and  protection."  His  words  were  prophetic  Soon  after  the  news  a^ 
rived  of  the  triumph  at  Bennington  and  the  glory  of  Saratoga's  field.  These  gave  a  bri^tneai 
to  their  prospects,  and  lent  confidence  to  their  hopes.  It  was  a  fiivorite  remark  with  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, in  the  declining  years  of  his  life,  that  this  Congreas,  the  OoogrMB  of  177T,  *'was  theffM^ 
Mt  but  truett  Congress  we  ever  had." 
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The  treaty  of  peace  with  England  in  1788,  acknowledging  the  sovereigntj  of  the  United 
States,  accomplished  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Adams.  He  was  then  in  a  sitoation  to  contemplate  his 
own  past  conduct  with  inexpressible  satisfaction.  His  penetrating  eye  had  long  discerned,  and 
his  patriotic  soul  had  long  anticipated  the  acme  of  glory  to  which  his  nation  would  arise.  Oon- 
finced  that  the  connection  with  the  mother  country  could  not  be  continued  upon  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  ministry,  his  exertions  had  all  tended  to  the  separation  and  independence  now 
BO  gloriously  achieved. 

In  the  year  1704,  on  the  death  of  Governor  Hancock,  Mr.  Adams  was,  by  a  general  vote, 
elected  Governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Here  he  continued  until  1797,  when 
tihe  increasing  infirmities  of  more  than  threescore  and  ten  years  led  hin{  to  seek  a  voluntary 
itate  of  retirement. 

In  the  advanced  age  of  his  life  he  delighted  in  a  recapitulation  of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
kion.  In  this,  as  in  other  circumstances,  he  resembled  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  who,  while  he  was 
■I  old  man,  became  impatient  of  all  subjects  which  did  not  relate  to  the  French  war,  in  which 
Ids  administration  had  added  new  gems  to  the  diadem  of  his  sovereign.  A  recollection  of  the 
Sftngerous  and  difScult  circumstances  which  had  been  encountered  by  the  courage  and  subdued 
by  the  genius  of  his  country,  alleviated  the  burden  of  his  declining  years,  and  the  light  of  those 
memories  shone  about  him  to  the  end.  He  died  on  the  second  of  October,  1803,  in  the  eighty- 
leoond  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Adams,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  was  a  zealous  professor  and  an  exemplary 
performer  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  Christian  religion.  He  viewed  it  not  merely  as  a  system 
of  morals,  but  as  a  mysterious  plan  to  exhibit  the  benevolence  of  the  Almighty  to  his  rational 
offiipring  on  the  earth,  as  the  wise  and  benignant  method  to  preserve  an  intercourse  between 
tilth  and  heaven.  On  this  system  he  confided  in  the  mercy  of  his  Creator,  and  in  this  he  had 
OODSolation  while  he  saw  his  dissolution  approaching. 

The  face  of  Mr.  Adams  is  known  from  the  portrait  by  Copley.  "  He  was  of  common  size,^ 
M^ya  Sullivan,  in  his  Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Characters,  "  of  muscular  form,  light  blue  eyes, 
Mr  complexion,  and  erect  in  person.  He  wore  a  tie  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  red  cloak.  His  man- 
ner was  very  seriolis.  At  the  close  of  his  life,  and  probably  from  early  times,  he  had  a  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  head,  which  probably  added  to  the  solenmity  of  his  eloquence,  as  this  was,  in 
Mme  measure,  associated  with  his  voice." 

According  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  his  country,  Mr.  Adams  married  early  in  life.  Possessed 
of  no  hereditary  fortune,  and  without  a  profession,  he  maintained  his  family  chiefly  by  the  sala- 
ries and  emoluments  of  public  office.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  poor,  until 
it  i  lite  period,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  only  son,  he  acquired  a  competency.  His 
iomestie  eocmomy,  though  plun,  was  by  no  means  sordid,  and  his  whole  system  of  life  exhibited 
i  fear  specimen  of  the  genuine  old-fashioned  New  England  man.  "  He  belonged  to  that  class  of 
men,"  said  Edward  Everett^  "  to  whom  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  on  both  sides  of 
die  Atlantic,  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  great  progress  which  it  has  made  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years ;  and  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  that  dispensation  might  be 
ipnridered  as  brought  to  a  close.  At  a  time  when  the  new  order  of  things  was  inducing  laxity 
«C  manners  sod  a  departure  from  the  ancient  strictness,  Samuel  Adams  clung  with  greater  te- 
Bicity  to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  fathers.  His  only  relaxation  from  business  and  the 
of  life  was  in  the  indulgence  of  a  taste  for  sacred  music,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  the 
of  i  most  angeiio  voice  and  a  soul  solenmly  impressed  with  religious  sentiment  Re- 
riitinrn  to  oppression  was  his  vocation."  * 

•  Bm  BsIlivuniblognfklMldEtAih  of  Mr.  Adams:  Artlel«  in  the  Aiulectle:  Biography  of  the  Signers:  Thstefaeif s  8«r- 
HM :  FolyaBthai :  SUoC^  JJoeripbtosl  Dietionsnr,  and  Bancroft's  Histoiy  of  the  United  BUtea,  toL  S,  pp.  U»-l». 
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Tills  oration  wu  delWerecl  bj  Samuel  Ad- 
aIll^  in  Pliiladcljihik,  on  Uie  fint  of  August, 
1776.' 

Cii|->TnTMEX  AKD  BBmiBBX:  I  wonlil  (cladly 
have  declined  an  liunor,  to  which  I  find  iii}-»elf 
uuequul.  I  liave  iiot  the  catinnc:!^  uiid  iiiipnr- 
tiftlitr  wliieh  tlio  iDfiiiite  iiiiportiinrc  iif  thi.i 
04'caMim  dcmaiidfl.  I  will  nut  ilvny  tlio  charge 
of  luj-  encmteii,  that  resentment  fur  tlie  auru- 
inulat«d  iiyariea  of  our  country,  and  an  ardor 
fi>r  her  glory,  tising  tu  enthusiasm,  may  deprive 
me  iif  that  accuracy  of  jud)(nicnt  and  eipres^iion 
which  men  of  cooler  paaxiiing  may  [rositcsH. 
Let  me  bewech  yoo  then,  to  hear  mo  with  cau- 
tion, to  eiamine  without  prejudice,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  into  which  I  may  he  hurried 
by  my  leul. 

Truth  loves  an  appeal  to  the  eommou  sense 
of  mankind.  Your  unpcrvcrted  unilerBtandings 
can  best  determine  on  subjects  of  a  practical 
nataro.  The  positions  aud  jilaus  which  ore 
■aid  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of  the  mul- 
titude may  be  always  8U,H|>ected  to  he  visionary 
anil  frtiitlcfei.  lie  who  made  all  men  hath 
niade  the  tniths  necewary  to  human  happiness 
obvious  to  all. 

Our  forefathers  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Pojiery 
tn  religion;  for  yon  is  reserved  the  honor  of 
leveling  tlie  popery  of  jMilitii^s.  They  ojieued 
the  Uible  to  all^  and  maintained  the  capacity 
of  every  man  to  judge  for  himself  in  religion. 
Are  we  suflicient  for  the  comiirehcnsion  of  the 
eublimest  spiritual  truths,  and  unequal  to  ma- 
terial and  temporal  ones  t  Heaven  hath 
trusted  us  with  the  management  of  things  for 
eternity,  and  man  denies  us  ability  to  judge  of 
the  )>re»ent,  or  to  know  from  our  feelmgs  the 
eiperienco  that  will  make  us  happy,  "You 
can  discern,"  say  they,  "objects  distant  and  re- 
mote, but  cannot  jierceivo  thoM  within  joor 
grasp.  Let  us  have  the  distribution  of  present 
goods,  and  cut  out  and  manage  as  you  please 
the  interests  of  futurity."  This  day,  I  trust, 
the  reign  of  political  protestanism  will  com- 
mence. We  have  explored  tlio  temple  of  roy- 
alty, and  funnd  that  the  idol  we  have  bowed 
down  to,  hail  eyea  which  see  not,  ears  that  hear 
not  onr  prayers,  and  a  heart  like  the  nether 


*  Ad  ontloD  dallvered  u  the  Bute  Hsdw,  la  PhlkilBl 
ibli,  td  1  TUTj  EDmeniiii  ladimco,  aa  TliDndif,  the  S» 
>r  Augnit.  ITIS,  bj  Simnd  Aduu,  insmbtr  of  ths  •»> 
' ••  the  Oentnl  Congreia  of  Iha  ******  ol 


millstone.'  We  have  this  day  restored  th» 
Sovereign,  to  whom  alone  men  ought  to  bt 
obedient.  He  reinis  in  Heaven,  and  with  i 
propitious  eye  beliolds  his  subjecti  as«giiiiDg 
that  freedom  of  thought,  and  dignity  of  self-di- 
rection which  ho  bestowed  on  them.  From  the. 
rising  to  the  setting  son,  may  His  kiogdom 

Having  been  a  slave  to  the  infiuence  of  opin- 
ions early  acquired,  and  distinctions  grncnlly 
received,  I  am  ever  inclined  not  to  despise  biit 
pity  those  who  are  yet  in  darkness.  1)dI  te  tbt 
eye  of  reason  what  can  be  more  clear,  thia  tli( 
ail  men  have  an  equal  right  to  happiness!  Ni- 
ture  made  no  other  distinction  than  that  of 
higher  or  lower  degrees  of  power  of  mind  tad 
body.  But  what  mysterious  distribntion  of 
character  has  the  craft  of  statesmen,  more  btd 
than  iirit«tcraft,  introduced) 

According  to  their  doctrine,  the  offspring  oF 
perhaps  the  lewd  embraces  of  a  succeMfnl  in- 
vader, shall,  from  generation  to  generalion, 
arrogate  the  right  of  lavi^hlnf;  on  their  plo- 
surcs  a  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  the  etnb, 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of 
tliouMnds  of  their  fellow-crealures;  claim  so- 
tliority  to  manage  them  like  beasts  of  bunhen, 
and  without  superior  industry,  capacity,  or 
virtue,  nay,  though  dlfigraceful  to  hauiinltT 
by  their  ignorance,  intemperance,  and  bnital- 
ity,  shall  tie  deemed  best  calculated  to  frtme 
laws,  and  to  consult  for  the  welfare  of  society. 

Were  the  talents  and  virtues,  which  Uesveii 
has  bestowed  on  men,  ^ven  merely  to  m*k« 
them  more  obedient  drudges,  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  follies  and  ambition  of  a  few!  or,  were 
not  the  noble  gifts  so  equally  dispensed  irilb  s 
divine  purpose  ^ind  law,  that  they  shoald  U 
nearly  as  possible  bo  equally  exerted,  and  Ibt 
blcasinga  of  Providence  be  equally  erjoyedbj 


ud  Iheir  hTorItu,  li  dligncafiil  to  bnnumltf .  SluaM  •■• 
or  PIT  houit  aonbTnioii  be  nddvilr  tennfod  la  u  I* 
rofHU  HMrt,  b*  wiroii  lUef  hlmialf  admllted  IBU  ■■• 
hHthcE  lemiileL    ThapoUcr^a«njfn  mmai  tsluTdita 

poHible,  b;  ucutouLns  thaia  to  bsir  vlUi  tbdr  on,  M 
vitb  their  eju,  uutptrfonn  thA  mut  AimiuiD  ottntvhk 
tlirlr  Hilsluws,  ud  iiad«[  (heJr  dlnctloB :  Ukf  Ibt  nial« 
of  prlHte  wbo  lAbot  ta  plicc  thanotfllTat  iMtwmi  tha  Wtj 
ud  misklnd,  lod  U>  nuka  UwmiclTi*  tbooolj  thuulK' 
eommuiileBtiaD  bctncn  auth  and  HnvaD.  Buck  mounM 
nHmble  OabaLili'i  Qneon,  wbo  oarer  ehav'd  UT  thlnii  ft 
that  heT  tHlh  wara  not  good  and  ctnuc  ud  Ibu  her  M 
did  nut  reqnlxa  maallcatiOB,  but  *nch  vaa  the  likdlipusU* 
earamonli]  of  her  eonrt,  bar  olDean  took  bar  Bi«t  "i 
ebaw'd  It  noblr,  haTlnf  tbalr  montbt  Uno'dvUh  ainmt 
•aUn,  asd  their  taalh  outd  ot«i  with  Soa  white  Inrr,  altv 
tbb  thojr  paaad  It  Into  bar  atoraaeta  br  a  (oldaa  plpt    *  * 
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11  f  Away  then,  with  those  absurd  systems, 
rhich,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  a  few,  debase  the 
greatest  part  of  onr  species  below  the  order  of 
nea.  What  an  affront  to  the  King  of  the  nni- 
nene,  to  maintain  that  the  happiness  of  a  mon- 
for,  sunk  in  debauchery  and  spreading  desola- 
km  and  murder  among  men,  of  a  CaJigula,  a 
fero,  or  a  Charles,  is  more  precious  in  his 
ight  than  that  of  millions  of  his  suppliant  crea- 
ares,  who  do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
mmbly  with  their  God  I  No  I  in  the  judgment 
if  Heaven  there  is  no  other  superiority  among 
nen,  than  a  superiority  in  wisdom  and  virtue. 
&nd  can  we  have  a  safer  model  in  forming 
ivre?  The  Deity  then  has  not  given  any  order 
ir  family  of  men  authority  over  others,  and  if 
my  men  have  given  it,  they  only  could  give  it 
br  themselves.  Our  forefathers,  His  said,  con- 
■nted  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  Great  Bri- 
srin.  I  will  not,  at  present,  dispute  it,  nor  mark 
Hit  the  limits  and  conditions  of  their  submis- 
don;  but  will  it  be  denied  that  they  contracted 
k>  pay  obedience,  and  to  be  under  the  control 
li  Great  Britain,  because  it  appeared  to  them 
nost  beneficial  in  their  then  present  circum- 
ittnoes  and  situations?  We,  my  countrymen, 
lunre  the  same  right  to  consult  and  provide  for 
mr  happiness,  which  they  had  to  promote 
Siein.  If  they  had  a  view  to  posterity  in  their 
Bootracta,  it  must  have  been  to  advance  the 
ilieity  of  their  descendants.  If  they  erred  in 
Dieir  expectations  and  prospects,  we  can  never 
b*  condemned  for  a  conduct  which  they  would 
hiire  recommended  had  they  foreseen  our  pre- 
MBt  condition. 

Te  darkeners  of  counsel,  who  would  make 
Sie  property,  lives,  and  religion  of  millions,  de- 
ptna  on  the  evasive  interpretations  of  musty 
ptrehments;  who  would  send  us  to  antiquated 
ebarters,  of  uncertain  and  contradictory  mean- 
ing, to  prove  that  the  present  generation  are 
■ol  bound  to  be  victims  to  cruel  and  unforgiv- 
llg  despotism,  tell  us  whether  our  pious  and 
inerous  ancestors  bequeathed  to  us  the  miser- 
ible  privilege  of  having  the  rewards  of  our  hon- 
iit  industiy,  the  fruits  of  those  fields  which 
tfaey  purchased  and  bled  for,  wrested  from  us 
it  the  will  of  men  over  whom  we  have  no 
dbeckf  Did  they  contract  for  us  that,  with 
iilded  arms,  we  Should  expect  that  justice  and 
■erey  from  brutal  and  inflamed  invaders  which 
lave  been  denied  to  our  supplications  at  the 
hot  <ifi  the  throne  ?  Were  we  to  hear  our  char- 
peter  aa  a  people  ridiculed  with  indifference? 
Did  they  promise  for  ns  that  our  meekness  and 
licence  should  be  insulted ;  our  coasts  harassed ; 
mt  towns  demolished  and  plundered,  and  our 
vires  and  offopring  exposed  to  nakedness,  hun- 
fBT  and  death,  without  oar  feeling  the  resent- 
t  of  men,  and  exertinff  those  powers  of  self- 
ion  which  €k>d  has  given  us?  No 
had  once  a  greater  veneration  for  English- 
than  I  entertuned.  They  were  dear  to 
■e  10  branches  of  the  same  parental  trunk  and 
partakers  ol  the  same  religion  and  laws;  I  still 
flaw  wiUi  reqMct  the  remains  of  the  constita- 


tion  as  I  would  a  lifeless  body,  which  had  once 
been  animated  by  a  great  and  heroic  soul.  But 
when  I  am  roused  by  the  din  of  arms;  when  I 
behold  legions  of  foreign  assassins,  paid  by 
Englishmen  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  our  blood; 
when  I  tread  over  the  uncoffined  bones  of  my 
countrymen,  neighbors  and  friends;  when  I 
see  the  locks  of  a  venerable  father  torn  by  sav- 
age hands,  and  a  feeble  mother,  clasping  her 
ii^ants  to  her  bosom,  and  on  her  knees  implor- 
ing their  lives  from  her  own  slaves,  whom 
Englishmen  have  allured  to  treachery  and  mur- 
der; when  I  behold  my  country,  once  the  seat 
of  industry,  peace,  and  plenty,  changed  by 
Englishmen  to  a  theatre  of  blood  and  misery, 
Heaven  forgive  me,  if  I  cannot  root  out  those 
passions  which  it  has  implanted  in  my  bosom, 
and  detest  submission  to  a  people  who  have 
either  ceased  to  be  human,  or  have  not  virtue 
enough  to  feel  their  own  wretchedness  and  ser- 
vitude. 

Men  who  content  thetnselves  ¥rith  the  sem- 
blance of  truth,  and  a  display  of  words,  talk 
much  of  our  obligations  to  Great  Britain  for 
protection  I  Had  she  a  single  eye  to  our  ad- 
vantage ?  A  nation  of  shopkeepers  ♦  are  very  sel- 
dom so  disinterested.  Let  us  not  be  so  amused 
with  words ;  the  extension  of  her  commerce 
was  her  object.  When  she  defended  our  coasts, 
she  fought  for  her  customers,  and  convoyed  our 
ships  loaded  with  wealth,  which  wo  had  ac- 
quired for  her  by  our  industry.  She  has  treat- 
ed us  as  beasts  of  burthen,  whom  the  lordly 
masters  cherish  that  they  may  carry  a  greater 
load.  Let  us  inquire  also  against  whom  she 
has  protected  us  ?  Against  her  own  enemies 
with  whom  wo  had  no  quarrel,  or  only  on  her 
account,  and  against  whom  we  always  readily 
exerted  our  wealth  and  strength  when  they 
were  required.  Were  these  colonies  backward 
in  giving  assistance  to  Great  Britain,  when 
they  were  called  upon  in  1739,  to  aid  the  expe- 
dition against  Carthagena  ?  They  at  that  time 
sent  3000  men  to  join  the  British  army,  al- 
though the  war  commenced  without  their  con- 
sent. But  the  last  war,  His  said,  was  purely 
American.  This  is  a  vulgar  error,  which,  like 
many  others,  has  gained  credit  by  being  confi- 
dently repeated.  The  dispute  between  the 
Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  related  to 
the  limits  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
controverted  territory  was  not  claimed  by  any 
in  the  colonies,  but  by  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  therefore  their  own  quarrel. 
The  infringement  of  a  right  which  ifngland 
had,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  of  trading  in  the 
Indian  country  of  Ohio,  was  another  cause  of 
the  war.    The  French  seized  large  quantities 

*  This  ontioii  was  tnnslsted  into  French  snd  published 
at  PariBf  from  which  it  nuij  bo  presumed  Bonsperte  obtain- 
ed this  well-known  expression.  A  copy  of  the  French 
translation,  I  am  informed,  is  in  the  possession  of  William 
yineent  Wells,  of  Boston,  Masaschusetts,  a  great-grandsoa 
of  Samnel  Adams,  whose  lift  he  is  now  preparing  for  pnb- 
Uctttlon.    Id. 
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of  British  manufactare,  and  took  possession  of 
a  fort  which  a  company  of  Hritish  merchants 
and  factors  had  erected  for  the  security  of  their 
commerce.  The  war  was  therefore  wage<l  in 
defence  (»f  lands  claimed  by  the  Crown,  and  for 
the  protection  of  British  proi)erty.  The  French 
at  tnat  time  had  no  quarrel  with  America; 
and,  as  appears  by  letters  sent  from  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  some  of  the  colonies,  wished 
to  remain  in  i)eace  with  us.  The  part  there- 
fore which  we  then  took,  and  the  miseries 
to  which  we  exposed  ourselves,  ought  to  be 
char^^  to  our  atiection  for  Britain.  These 
colonies  (rranted  more  than  their  proportion  to 
tlio  8up|M)rt  of  the  war.  They  raiseil,  clothed, 
anil  maintained,  nearly  25,000  men,  and  so  sen- 
sible were  the  people  of  England  of  our  great 
exertions,  that  a  meifsugo  was  annually  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons  puriM)rting:  **That  his 
majesty,  l>eing  highly  satisfied  of  the  zeal  and 
vigor  with  which  his  faithful  subjects  in  North 
America  had  exerted  themselves  in  defence  of 
his  majesty's  just  rights  and  possessions,  re- 
commended it  t4>  the  House,  to  take  the  same 
into  consideration,  and  enable  him  to  give  them 
a  proper  comf>ensation." 

But  what  purpose  can  arguments  of  this  kind 
answer?  Did  the  protection  wo  received  annul 
ouf  rights  as  men,  and  lay  us  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  being  miserable  ? 

Who  among  you,  my  countrymen,  that  is  a 
father,  would  claim  authority  to  make  your 
child  a  slave  because  you  had  nourished  him 
in  his  infancv  ? 

Tis  a  strange  si>ecies  of  generosity  which 
requires  a  return  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
any  tiling  it  could  have  bestowed ;  that  demands 
as  a  reward  for  a  defence  of  our  proj)erty,  a 
surrender  of  those  inestimable  privileges,  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  vindictive  tyrants,  which 
alone  give  value  to  that  very  proi)erty. 

Political  right  and  public  happiness  are  dif- 
ferent words  for  the  same  ide^i.  They  who 
wandor  into  metaphysical  labyrinths,  or  have 
recourse  to  original  contracts,  to  determine  the 
right*  of  men,  either  impose  on  themselves  or 
mean  to  delude  others.  Public  utility  is  the 
only  certain  criterion.  It  is  a  test  which  brings 
disputes  to  a  speedy  decision,  and  makes  it  aj)- 
peul  to  the  feelings  of  mankind.  The  force  of 
truth  has  obligeil  men  to  use  arguments  drawn 
from  til  is  principle  who  were  combating  it, 
in  practice  and  speculation.  The  advocates 
for  a  despotic  government,  and  non-resistanco 
to  the  magistrate,  emphiy  reasons  in  favor 
of  their  systems  drawn  from  a  consideration 
of  their  tendency  to  promote  public  happi- 
ness. 

The  Author  of  Nature  directs  all  his  opera- 
tions to  the  production  of  the  greatest  good, 
and  has  made  human  virtue  to  consist  in  a  dis- 
position and  conduct  which  tends  to  the  com- 
mon felicity  of  his  creatures.  An  abridgement 
of  the  natural  freedom  of  roan,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  political  societies,  is  vindicable  only  on 
this  foot    How  absurd,  then,  is  it  to  draw  ar- 


goments  from  the  nature  of  civil  society  for  the 
annihilation  of  those  very  ends  which  societj 
was  intended  to  procore.  Men  associate  for 
their  mutual  advantage.  Hence  the  good  and 
happiness  of  the  members,  that  is,  the  minority 
of  the  members  of  any  state,  is  the  great  stand* 
ard  by  which  every  thing  relating  to  that  state 
must  finally  he  determined;  and  thoo^  it 
may  be  supposed  that  a  body  of  people  may  be 
bound  by  a  voluntary  resignation  (which  ther 
have  been  so  infatuated  as  to  make)  of  all  their 
interests  to  a  single  person,  or  to  a  few,  it  can 
never  be  conceived  that  the  resignation  is  obli- 
gatory to  their  posterity ;  becaose  it  is  mani- 
festly contrary  to  the  good  of  the  whole  that  it 
should  be  so. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  wisest  and 
most  virtuous  champions  of  freedom.  Attend 
to  a  portion  on  this  subject  from  a  book  in  onr 
defence,  written,  I  had  almost  said  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration.  *'  I  lay  no  stress,"  says  he,  **on 
charters — they  derive  their  rights  from  a  higher 
source.  It  is  inconsistent  with  conmion  senie 
to  imagine  that  any  |>eople  would  ever  think 
of  settling  in  a  distant  country,  on  any  such  con- 
dition, or  tliat  the  people  from  whom  they  with- 
drew should  for  ever  be  masters  of  their  pro- 
[)erty,  and  have  power  to  subject  them  to  any 
modes  of  government  they  pleased.  And  had 
there  been  express  stipulations  to  this  purpose 
in  all  the  charters  of  the  colonies,  they  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  no  more  bound  by  them,  than 
if  it  had  been  stipulated  with  them,  that  thej 
should  go  naked,  or  expose  themselves  to  the 
incursions  of  wolves  and  tigers." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  every  "\nrtiious  and 
enlightened  patriot  in  Great  Britain.  Their 
petition  to  heaven  is — "That  there  may  be  one 
free  country  left  upim  earth,  to  which  ther 
may  fly,  when  venality,  luxury,  and  vice,  shall 
have  completed  the  ruin  of  liberty  there." 

Courage,  then,  my  countrymen !  our  contest 
is  not  only  whether  we  ourselves  shall  be  free, 
but  whether  there  shall  be  left  to  mankind  an 
asylum  on  earth,  for  civil  and  religious  libertjt 
Dismissing  therefore  the  Justice  of  our  cimse, 
as  incontestable,  the  only  question  is,  T^hat 
is  best  for  us  to  pursue  in  our  present  circmn- 
stances? 

The  doctrine  of  dependence  on  Great  Britain 
is,  I  believe,  generally  exploded;  but  asl  wouM 
attend  to  the  honest  weakness  of  the  simple^ 
of  men,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  offer  a  fev 
words  on  that  subject. 

^"^e  are  now  on  this  continent  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  world ;  three  millions  of  sovii 
united  in  one  common  cause.  TV^e  have  large 
armies,  well  disciplined  and  appointed,  with 
commanders  inferior  to  none  in  military  skill 
and  superior  in  activity  and  zeal.  We  are  far- 
nished  with  arsenals  and  stores  beyond  oar 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  foreign  natioiis 
are  waiting  to  crown  onr  snceess  by  their  alli- 
ances. There  are  instances  ot  I  would  say  iQ 
almost  astonishing  Providence  in  our  favor; 
our  success  has  staggered  our  enemies,  ind  il' 
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DOit  giyen  faith  to  infidels ;  so  that  we  may 
rolj  saj  it  is  not  our  own  ann  which,  has 
ttved  us. 

The  hand  of  heaven  appears  to  have  led  ns 
n  to  be,  perhaps,  humble  instruments  and 
means  in  the  great  Providential  dispensation 
vhich  is  completing.  We  have  fled  from  the 
[Mlitical  Sodom ;  let  us  not  look  back,  lest  we 
Mrish  and  become  a  monument  of  infamy  and 
lerision  to  the  world  I  For  can  we  ever  expect 
nore  unanimity  and  a  better  preparation  for 
iefence;  more  infatuation  of  counsel  among 
mr  enemies,  and  more  valor  and  zeal  among 
Mirselves?  The  same  force  and  resistance  which 
ure  sufficient  to  procure  us  our  liberties,  will 
leenre  us  a  glorious  independence  and  support 
la  in  the  dignity  of  free,  imperial  States.  We 
Mumot  suppose  that  our  opposition  has  made  a 
XMTopt  and  dissipated  nation  more  friendly  to 
^Lmerica,  or  created  in  them  a  greater  respect 
Sor  the  rights  of  mankind.  We  can  therefore 
ixpect  a  restoration  and  establishment  of  our 
[Mivileges,  and  a  compensation  for  the  injuries 
ire  have  received  from  their  want  of  power,  from 
iieir  fears,  and  not  from  their  virtues.  The 
nuuiimity  and  valor,  which  will  effect  an  hon- 
Mrable  peace,  can  render  a  future  contest  for 
mr  liberties  unnecessary.  He  who  has  strength 
Eo  chain  down  the  wolf,  is  a  madman  if  he  lets 
iim  loose  without  drawing  his  teeth  and  par- 
ii|g  his  nails. 

I'roni  the  day  on  which  an  accommodation 
akes  place  between  England  and  America,  on 
Ukj  other  terms  than  as  independent  States,  I 
ihall  date  the  ruin  of  this  country.  A  politic 
ninister  will  study  to  lull  us  into  security,  by 

Suiting  us  the  full  extent  of  our  petitions, 
e  warm  sunshine  of  influence  would  melt 
ktwn  the  virtue,  which  the  violence  of  the 
iftorm  rendered  more  firm  and  unyielding.  In 
I  state  of  tranquillity,  wealth  and  luxury,  our 
Ifificendants  would  forget  the  arts  of  war,  and 
hd  noble  activity  and  zeal  which  made  their 
inoestors  invincible.  Every  art  of  corruption 
roold  be  employed  to  loosen  the  bond  of  union 
rhich  renders  our  resistance  formidable.  When 
hd  spirit  of  liberty  which  now  animates  our 
learts  and  gives  success  to  our  arms  is  extinct, 
Mir  numbers  will  accelerate  our  ruin,  and  ren- 
lar  us  easier  victims  to  tyranny.'*'    Ye  aban- 

•  Tcmporuy  tamults  and  dvil  wan  may  give  much  dls- 
aibaoGc  to  rulera,  but  tbejr  do  not  constitute  the  real  mis" 
bfUines  of  a  people,  who  may  even  ei^joy  some  respite  while 
Imj  are  dispnting  who  shall  plaj  the  tjrant  over  them.  It 
I  flmn  their  permanent  aitnatlon  that  their  real  proeperity 
r  calamity  moat  arise ;  when  all  submit  tamely  to  the  yoke, 
Imb  U  is  that  all  are  perishing,  then  it  is  that  their  chielis,  de- 
tnfiog  them  at  their  esse,  aU  solitadinom  fhdant  paccm 
ppillint  When  the  intrlgoea  of  the  ministry  agitated  the 
iBpliim  of  France,  and  the  eoe^J^tor  of  Paris  carried  a 
Mlard  in*his  pocket  to  Parliament,  all  this  did  not  hinder 
k&  kuik  at  the  Freneli  nation  Ihmi  growing  namerous  and 
^lijlig  tbemaelTes  in  happinesa  and  at  their  ease.  Ancient 
tataee  flooriabed  in  the  midst  of  the  moat  emel  wars ;  ha- 
MB  hlood  waa  apilt  in  terr0ata,aBd  yet  the  coantry  swarm- 
AvttiiinhaMtaBts.    Itappeaiiiiajsliaehiavel,  thatlnthe 


doned  minions  of  an  infatnated  ministry,  if  per- 
adventure  any  should  yet  remain  among  na  I*- 
remember  that  a  Warren  and  Montgomery  are 
numbered  among  the  dead.  Contemplate  the 
mangled  bodies  of  your  countrymen,  and  then 
say,  What  should  be  the  reward  of  such  sacri- 
fices ?  Bid  us  and  our  posterity  bow  the  knee, 
supplicate  the  friendship,  and  plough,  and  sow, 
and  reap,  to  glut  the  avarice  of  the  men  who 
have  let  loose  on  us  the  dogs  of  war  to  riot  in 
our  blood,  and  hunt  us  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  If  ye  love  wealth  better  than  liberty, 
the  tranquillity  of  servitude,  than  the  animat- 
ing contest  of  freedom — ^go  from  us  in  peace. 
We  ask  not  your  counsels  or  arms.  Croudi 
down  and  lick  the  hands  which  feed  yon.  May 
your  chains  set  lightly  upon  you,  and  may  pos- 
terity forget  that  ye  were  our  countrymen. 

To  unite  the  Supremacy  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Liberty  of  America,  is  utterly  impossible. 
So  vast  a  continent  and  of  such  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  empire,  will  every  day  grow  more 
unmanageable.  The  motion  of  so  unwieldy  a 
body  cannot  be  directed  with  any  dispatch  and 
uniformity,  without  committing  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  powers  inconsistent 
with  our  freedom.  The  authority  and  force 
which  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this 
continent,  would  put  all  our  valuable  rights 
witliin  the  reach  of  that  natiou. 

As  the  administration  of  government  requires 
firmer  and  more  numerous  su[)ports  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  the  burdens  imposed  on  us 
would  be  excessive,  and  we  should  have  the 
melancholy  prospect  of  their  increasing  on  our 
posterity.  The  scale  of  officers,  from  the  rapa- 
cious and  needy  commissioner,  to  the  haughty 
governor,  and  from  the  governor  with  his  hun- 
gry train,  to  perhaps  a  licentious  and  prodigal 
viceroy,  must  be  upheld  by  you  and  your  chil- 
dren. The  fleets  and  armies  which  will  be  em- 
ployed to  silence  your  murmurs  and  complaints 
must  be  supported  by  the  fruits  of  your  indus- 
try. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  enlargement  of  the 
expense  and  powers  of  government,  the  admin- 
istration of  it  at  such  a  distance,  and  over  so 
extensive  a  territory,  must  necessarily  fail  of 
putting  the  laws  into  vigorous  execution,  re- 
moving private  oppressions,  and  forming  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, and  preserving  the  vast  empire  in  any 
tolerable  peace  and  security.  If  our  posterity 
retain  any  gpark  of  patriotism,  they  can  never 
tamely  submit  to  such  burthens.  This  country 
will  be  made  the  field  of  bloody  contention  till 
it  gains  that  independence  for  which  nature 

midst  of  marders,  proscriptions,  and  dvil  wars,  oar  repablio 
became  only  the  more  powerftil :  the  virtue  of  the  cltizena, 
their  manners,  their  independence,  had  a  greater  eflbct  to 
strengthen  it,  than  all  its  dissensions  had  to  weaken  it  A 
little  agitation  gives  vigor  to  the  mind,  and  liberty,  not 
peaoe,  is  the  real  source  of  the  prosperity  of  our  q^edaa.— 
J,  J,  JiomsuaUi, 
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formed  it  It  is  therefore  injnirtice  vid  rmeltj 
to  onr  otfxprin);,  and  would  stamp  us  with  the 
character  of  bunvneM  and  cowardice,  to  tt'ave 
the  ealvation  of  this  country  to  be  worked  nut 
b7  them  with  accumulated  difficult;  and  dau- 
ger. 

Prejudice,  I  confew,  may  warp  oorjudgmcnls. 
Let  ua  bear  the  dkM.'iKiuu  of  EnKlixiimen  on  this 
flubject,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  jiartialit;  ; 
"The  AmericaiiH,"  say  they,  "are  but  little 
abort  of  half  our  Dumber.  To  this  number 
they  have  grown  from  a  email  body  of  orifpnal 
■etuers  by  a  very  rapid  increase.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  they  will  ro  on  to  increane,  and 
that  in  60  or  60  yearti,  they  will  be  double  our 
nnmbcr ;  aud  form  a  mighty  empire,  consiiiting 
of  a  variety  of  State«,  all  equal  or  suiicrior  lo 
onreelvan  in  all  the  arts  and  accomplivhmentH 
which  frive  dimity  and  hapjiiness  to  human 
life.  In  that  period  will  they  be  still  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  supremacy  over  them  vrliich 
we  now  claim!  Can  there  be  any  person  who 
will  asftert  thin,  or  whoee  mind  doen  not  revolt 
at  the  idea  of  a  vast  continent,  holdinft  all  that 
is  valuable  to  it,  at  the  discretion  of  a  handful 
of  people  on  the  other  aide  the  Atlantic  t  liut 
if  at  tWt  period  this  would  be  unreasonable, 
what  makes  it  otherwise  now  1  Draw  the  line 
if  yon  can.  But  there  is  still  a  greater  ditli- 
cnlty." 

"Britainisnow,  I  will  suppose,  the  seat  of  lib- 
erty and  virtne,  and  its  leijislature  consists  of  a 
body  of  able  and  independent  men,  who  govern 
with  wiitdom  and  justice.  The  lime  may  coirie 
when  all  will  berevi-rsed;  when  its  excellent  con- 
atitutionofgovemment  will  be  subverted;  when 
pressed  by  debts  and  taxe»,  it  will  be  greedy  to 
draw  to  itself  an  increase  of  revenue  from  every 
distant  province,  in  order  to. ease  its  own  bur- 
dens; whentheintlue»oeof  the  crown,  strength- 
ened by  luxury  and  an  universal  profligacy  of 
manners,  will'have  tainted  every  heart,  broken 
down  every  fence  of  liberty,  and  rendered  as  a 
nation  of  tame  ond  contented  vassals;  when  a 
general  election  will  be  nothing  but  a  general 
auction  of  boroughs,  and  when  the  Parliament, 
the  grand  conncil  of  the  nation,  and  once  tlie 
fUthful  guardian  of  the  state,  and  a  terror  to 
evil  ministers,  will  be  -degenerated  into  a  IkmIj 
of  sycophants,  dependent  and  venal,  always 
ready  to  confirm  any  measures,  and  little  more 
than  a  public  court  for  registerin^t  royal  edicts. 
Bncb,  it  is  possible,  may,  some  time  or  other, 
be  the  state  of  Great  Britnin.  What  will  at 
that  perio<l  he  the  duty  of  the  colonies!  Will 
thej  be  still  hound  to  uncijnditional  submission? 
Hast  they  always  continue  an  apiiendage  to  our 
government,  and  follow  it  implicitly  through 
every  change  that  can  happen  to  it)  Wretched 
condition  indeed,  of  millions  of  freemen  a-i  good 
aa  onrsetvesl  Will  you  say  that  we  now  gov- 
ern equitably,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
aneh  revolution!  Would  lo  God  that  this  were 
true.  But  will  yon  not  always  say  the  same! 
Who  ahall  judge  whether  we  govern  equitably  or 
not!  Can  yon  give  the  colomea  any  aecoritj  that 


anch  a  period  will  never  comet"— Xol  THE 
PERIOD,  OOCNTBYMEN,  IS  ALREADY 
CDME.  The  calamities  were  at  onr  doOT.  Tlie 
rod  of  oppression  was  raised  over  u^  Wewcrt 
usfd  from  our  slumbers,  and  may  we  nevfr 
ik  into  repose  until  we  can  convey  a  clear  ud 
idiwputed  inheritance  to  our  posterity.  Tba 
day  we  are  called  upon  to  give  a  glorious  euin- 
]ile  of  what  the  wisest  and  beet  of  men  wen 
rejoiced  to  view,  only  in  speculation.  This  day 
presents  the  world  with  tiie  most  august  ipeo- 
taclc  that  its  annals  ever  unfolded.  MiUioni 
of  freemen,  deliberately  and  voluntarily  (bnu- 
ing  themselves  into  a  society  for  their  conuDoa 
dctt'iice  and  common  happiness.  Imnottsl 
spirits  of  i(am;iden,  Locke,  and  Sidney !  will  it 
not  adil  to  your  benevolent  joys  to  behold  your 
jHisterity  rising  to  the  dignity  of  men,  and 
evincing  to  the  world  the  reality  and  eipe^ 
eiicy  of  vour  systems,  and  in  the  actual  enjoy- 
ments of  that  equal  liberty,  which  joa  Ten 
hapjiy,  when  on  earth,  in  delineating  and  re- 
commending to  mankind  I 

Utber  nations  have  received  their  laws  frem 
conquerors;  some  are  indebted  for  a  conatitn- 
tion  to  the  sufferings  of  their  aiiceiitors  through 
revolving  centuries.  The  people  of  ihia  eoan- 
try,  alone,  liave  formally  and  deliberately  lAo- 
sen  a  government  for  themselves,  and  with 
open  and  uninfluenced  consent,  bound  Ihem- 
SL-lves  into  a  social  compact.  Here,  no  maa 
;>rocliiims  his  birth  or  wealth  as  a  title  to  hon- 
orable distinction,  or  to  sanctify  ignorance  and 
lice  with  the  name  of  hereditary  anthority. 
He  who  has  most  leal  and  ability  to  promoU 
public  felicity,  let  him  be  the  servant  of  the 
public*  This  is  the  only  line  of  distinction 
drawn  by  nature.  J^ave  the  bird  of  night  to 
thu  obscnrity  For  which  nature  intended  him, 
and  eipect  only  from  the  eagle  to  bmsh  the 
clouds  with  his  wings,  aud  look  boldly  in  the 
face  of  the  sun. 

Some  who  wonld  persuade  us  that  they  ban 
tender  feelings  for  future  generations,  while 
they  are  insensible  to  the  hapjiiness  of  the  pre- 
sent, are  perpetually  foreboding  a  train  of  dis- 
scntions  under  our  popular  system.  Such  men's 
reasoning  uinounta  to  this — give  up  all  that  is 
valuable  to  Great  Britain,  and  then  you  will 
have  no  inducements  to  quarrel  among  your- 
selves; or  suffer  yourselves  to  be  cliained  down 
by  yonr  enemies,  that  yon  may  not  he  able  to 
tight  with  your  friends.t 
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his  is  an  insult  on  jour  Tirtoe  as  well  as  gracions  unto  Zion,  that  it  will  torn  away  the 

r  common  sense.    Your  nnanimity  this  day  captivity  of  Jacob. 

through  the  coarse  of  tlie  war,  is  a  decisive  Oar  glorious  reformers  when   they  broke 

tation  of  sach  invidioas  predictions.    Oar  through  the  fetters   of  superstition,  effected 

nies  have  already  had  evidence  that  our  more  than  could  be  expected  from  an  age  so 

lent  constitution  contains  in  it  the  Justice  darkened.    But  they  left  much  to  be  done  by 

ardor  of  freedom,  and  the  wisdom  and  their  posterity.    They  lopped  off,  indeed,  some 

or  of  the  most  absolute  system.    When  the  of  the  branches  of  popery,  but  they  left  the 

is  the  will  of  the  people,  it  will  be  uniform  root  and  stock  when  they  left  us  under  the 

coherent;   but  fluctuation,  contradiction,  domination  of  human  systems  and  decisions, 

inconsistency  of  councils  must  be  expected  usurping  the  infallibility  which  can  be  attrib- 

ar  those  governments  where  every  revolu-  uted  to  Kevelation  alone.    They  dethroned  one 

in  the  ministry  of  a  court  produces  one  in  usurper  only  to  raise  up  another;  they  refused 

8tate.    Such  being  the  folly  and  pride  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  only  to  place  the  civil 

tninisters,  that  they  ever  pursue  measures  magistrate  in  the  throne  of  Christ,  vested  with 

etly  opposite  to  those  of  their  predecessors,  authority  to  enact  laws,  and  inflict  penalties  in 

''e  shall  neither  be  exposed  to  the  necessary  his  kingdom.    And  if  we  now  cast  our  eyes 

mlsions  of  elective  Monarchies,  nor  to  the  over  the  nations  of  the  earth  we  shall  find,  that 

t  of  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  virtue,  to  which  instead  of  possessing  the  pure  religion  of  the 

ditary  succession  is  liable.    In  your  hands  gospel,  they  may  be  divided  either  into  infidels 

ill  be  to  perpetuate  a  prudent,  active  and  who  deny  the  truth,  or  politicians  who  make 

legislature,  and  which  will  never  expire  religion  a  stalking  horse  for  their  ambition,  or 
I  you  yourselves  lose  the  virtues  which  give  professors,  who  walk  in  the  trammels  of  ortho- 
istence.  doxy,  and  are  more  attentive  to  traditions  and 
Did,  brethren  and  fellow-countrymen,  if  it  ordinances  of  men  than  to  the  oracles  of  truth, 
ever  granted  to  mortals  to  trace  the  designs  The  civil  magistrate  has  every  where  con- 
providence,  and  interpret  its  manifestations  taminated  religion  by  making  it  an  engine  of 
ivor of  their  cause,  we  may,  with  humility  policy;'  and  freedom  of  thought  and  the  right 
tml,  cry  out,  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  of  private  judgment,  in  matters  of  conscience, 
ly  Name  be  the  praise.  The  confusion  of  driven  from  every  other  comer  of  the  earth, 
devices  among  our  enemies,  and  the  rage  direct  their  course  to  this  happy  country  as 
le  elements  against  them,  have  done  almost  their  last  asylum.  Let  us  cherish  the  noble 
anch  towards  our  success  as  either  our  guests,  and  shelter  them  under  the  wings  of  an 
uals  or  our  arms.  universal  toleration.  Be  this  the  seat  of  un- 
le  time  at  which  this  attempt  on  our  liber-  bounded  religious  freedom.  She  will  brinff 
was  made,  when  we  were  ripened  into  ma-  with  her  in  her  train,  industry,  wisdom,  and 
gr,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  war,  and  commerce.  She  thrives  most  when  left  to  shoot 
I  free  from  the  incursions  of  enemies  in  this  forth  in  her  natural  luxuriance,  and  asks  from 
itry,  the  gradual  advances  of  our  oppressors  human  policy,  only  not  to  be  checked  in  her 
iling  us  to  prepare  for  our  defence,  the  un-  growth  by  artificial  encouragements. 
1  fertility  of  our  lands  and  clemency  of  the  Thus  by  the  beneficence  of  Providence,  we 
>n8,  the  success  which  at  first  attended  our  shall  behold  our  empire  arising,  founded  on 
b  arms,  producing  unanimity  among  our  justice  and  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  people, 
kU  and  rcKiucing  our  internal  foes  to  acqui-  and  giving  full  scope  to  the  exercise  of  those 
BM — ^these  are  all  strong  and  palpable  faculties  and  rights  which  most  ennoble  our 
In  and  assurances,  that  Providence  is  yet  species.    Besides  the  advantages  of  liberty  and 

— the  most  equal  constitution,  heaven  has  given 

\f  Uabie  to  convulsions,  bnt  the  differences  that  aioiin  US  a  country  with  every  variety  of  climate  and 

■fltttotion  and  genius  ofpopniar  governments  are  aston-  soil,  pouring  forth  in  abundance  whatever  is 

fif  great,  some  being  for  defence,  some  for  increase,  necessary  for  the  support,  comfort,  and  strength 

■ore  eqoal,  others  more  nneqoal ;  some  turbulent  and  of  a  nation.      Within  our  OWn  borders  we  pos- 

ow,  others  like  streams  In  a  perpetual  tranquillity,  sess  all  the  means  of  sustenance,  defence,  and 

which  caaseth  much  sediUon  in  a  commonwealth  is  commerce ;  at  the  Same  time,  these  advantages 

alitj,  as  In  Home  where  the  Benate  oppressed  the  peo-  are  SO  distributed  among  the  different  States  of 

».t  if  a  commonwealth  be  perfectly  equal,  it  Is  void  this  continent,  as  if  nature  had  in  view  to  pro- 

ttttcn,  and  ^  »tt^fd  to  perfecUon,  being  void  of  all  ^laim  to  US— be  united  among  yourselves,  and 

fj^'ii^    r.  ♦w^"n'°'°ir!7*''"'  youwillwantnothingfromtherestoftheworld. 

r!^r^^^^^!ir  Iran  T        "'  The  more  northern  States  most  amply  sup- 

fMltii  is  Immortal— .JiMma e«L    An  equal  common-  ^i„  ^„      ..i    ^   ^                                 ,             *^    i.  ^iT 

h  i.  .  government  founded  upon  a  balance  which  is  f^  "?  ^^^  .-/^""^  necessary,  and  many  of  the 

iOr  popular,  and  which  fh>m  the  bdance,  through  the  l^^^[^f>^  O^  life  ;— With  iron,  timber,  and  mastS 

dfrnge  of  the  people  giren  by  ballot,  amounts,  In  the  ^^  ^hips  of  commerce  or  of  war ;  with  flax  for 

■trnetnrea,  to  a  Senate  debating  and  proposing,  a  repre-  <^9®  manufactory  of  linen,  and  seed  either  for 

llv«  of  th«  people  reMdving,  and  a  magistracy  execut-  oil  or  exportation. 

«wh  of  tiMM  three  orders  being  upon  rotation,  that  is,  ^  abimdant  are  our  harvests,  that  almost 

li  isr  etrtaia  tenui  •qjoining  like  intervals.— Fkfe  every  part  raises  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  requisite  for  the  support  of  the 
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inhabitaDts.  From  Georgia  and  the  Caroli- 
nas,  we  liavc,  as  wetl  for  our  owu  wants  as  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  wants  of  other 
powen»,  indigo,  rice,  hemp,  naval  stores,  and 
lumber. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  teem  with  wheat, 
Indian  com,  and  tobacco.  Every  nation  whoso 
harvest  is  precarious,  or  whose  lauds  yield  not 
those  commodities,  which  we  cultivate,  will 
ffladly  exchange  their  superfluities  and  manu- 
lartures  for  ours. 

AVo  have  already  received  many  and  large 
cargoes  of  clothing,  military  stores,  d:c.,  from 
our  commerce  with  foreign  powers,  and  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  boasted  Navy  of  England, 
we  shall  continue  to  profit  by  this  connec- 
tion. 

The  want  of  our  naval  stores  has  already 
increased  the  price  of  these  articles  to  a  great 
height,  especially  in  Britain.  Without  our 
lumber,  it  will  be  impossible  for  those  haughty 
islanders  to  convey  the  products  of  the  West 
Indies  to  their  own  ports ; — for  a  while  they 
may  with  ditficulty  enect  it,  but  without  our 
assistance,  their  resources  soon  must  fail.  In- 
deed, the  West  India  Islands  appear  as  the 
necessary  appendages  to  this  our  empire.  They 
must  owe  their  support  to  it,  and  ere  long,  I 
doubt  not,  some  of  them  will  from  necessity 
wish  to  enjoy  the  benetit  of  our  protection. 

These  luitural  advantages  will  enable  us  to 
remain  indei>endent  of  the  world,  or  make  it 
tlio  interest  of  European  powers  to  court  our 
alliance,  and  aid  in  protecting  us  against  the 
invasions  of  others.  What  argument  there- 
fore do  we  want,  to  show  the  equity  of  our 
conduct ;  or  motive  of  interest  to  recommend 
it  to  our  prudence?  Nature  points  out  the 
path,  and  our  enemies  have  obliged  us  to  pur- 
sue it. 

If  there  is  any  man  so  base  or  so  weak,  as  to 
prefer  a  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  to  the 
dignity  and  happiness  of  living  a  member  of  a 
free  and  independent  nation — let  me  tell  him 
that  necessity  now  demands  what  the  generous 
principle  of  patriotism  should  have  dictated. 

We  have  now  no  other  alternative  than  in- 
dependence, or  the  most  ignominious  and  galling 
servitude.  The  legions  of  our  enemies  thicken 
on  our  plains;  desolation  and  death  mark  their 
bloody  career ;  whilst  the  mangled  corpses  of 
our  countrymen  seem  to  cry  out  to  us  as  a  voice 
from  heaven — "Will  you  permit  our  posterity 
to  groan  under  the  galling  chains  of  our  murder- 
ers? Has  our  blood  been  expended  in  vain? 
Is  the  only  reward  which  our  constancy,  till 
death,  has  obtained  for  our  country,  that  it 
should  be  sunk  into  a  deeper  and  more  igno- 
minious v&ssalage?  Recollect  who  are  the 
men  that  demand  your  submission ;  to  whose 
decrees  you  are  invited  to  pay  obedience! 
Men  who,  unmindful  of  their  relation  to  you  aa 


brethren,  of  your  long  implicit  sabmission  to 
their  laws ;  of  the  sacrifice  which  yon  and  your 
forefathers  made  of  your  natural  advantiiges 
for  commerce  to  their  avarice, — formed  a  de- 
liberate plan  to  wrest  from  yon  the  small  pit- 
tance of  property  which  they  had  permitted 
you  to  acquire.  Remember  that  the  men  who 
wish  to  rule  over  you,  are  they  who,  in  pursuit 
of  this  plan  of  despotism,  annulled  the  sacred 
contracts  which  had  been  made  with  your  an- 
cestors ;  conveyed  into  your  cities  a  mercenary 
soldiery  to  compel  you  to  submission  by  insnlt 
and  murder — who  called  your  patience,  cow- 
ardice ;  your  piety,  hypocrisy." 

Countrymen  I  the  men  who  now  invite  yon 
to  surrender  your  rights  into  their  hands,  are 
the  men  who  have  let  loose  the  merciless  sava- 
ges to  riot  in  the  blood  of  their  brethren— who 
have  dared  to  establish  popery  triumphant  in 
our  land — who  have  taught  treachery  to  your 
slaves,  and  courted  them  to  asaassinate  year 
wives  and  children. 

These  are  the  men  to  whom  we  are  exhorted 
to  sacrifice  the  blessings  which  Provideace 
holds  out  to  us — the  happiness,  the  dignity  of 
uncontrolled  freedom  and  independence. 

Let  not  your  generous  indignation  be  directed 
against  any  among  us,  who  may  advise  so  ab- 
surd and  madning  a  measure.  Their  number 
is  but  few  and  daily  decreases ;  and  the  ^irit 
which  can  render  them  patient  of  slavery,  will 
render  them  contemptible  enemies. 

Our  Union  is  now  complete ;  our  Conatita- 
tidn  com]>osed,  established,  and  approved.  Yon 
are  now  the  guardians  of  your  own  liberties. 
We  may  justly  address  you,  as  the  Decemviri 
did  the  Romans,  and  say — *^  Nothing  that  we 
propose,  can  pass  into  a  law  without  your 
c(»nsent.  Be  yourselves,  O  Americans,  the 
authors  of  those  laws  on  which  your  happiness 
depends." 

You  have  now  in  the  field,  armies  sufficient 
to  repel  the  whole  force  of  your  enemies,  and 
their    base   and  mercenary  auxiliaries.     The 
hearts  of  your  soldiers  beat    high  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom — they  are  animated  with  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  while  they  grasp  their 
swords,  can  look  up  to  heaven  for  assistanoti 
Your  adversaries   are  composed  of  wretches 
who  laugh  at  the  rights  of  humanity,  who  turn 
religion  into  derision,  and  would,  for  higher 
wages,  direct  their  swords  against  their  leaden 
or  their  country.     Go  on,  then,  in  your  geD€^ 
ous  enterprise,  with  gratitude  to  heaven,  for 
past  success,  and  confidence  of  it  in  the  future. 
For  my  own  part,  I  ask  no  greater  blessing 
than  to  share  with  you  the  common  danger  and 
common  glory.    If  I  have  a  wish  dearer  to  mj 
soul,  than  that  my  ashes  may  be  mingled  with 
those  of  a  Warren  and  Montgomery— it  is— 
that  these  American  States  may  never  cease  to 
be  free  and  independent! 


JOSIAH  QUINCY,  JR. 

Thib  brilliant  patriot  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  twentj-third  of  February, 
4.  Under  the  tnition  of  Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  who  was  for  many  years  a  very  snccessfdl  teacher 
Braintree,  young  Quincy  perfected  himself  in  the  rudiments  of  the  classics.  In  1759,  he  en- 
id  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in  1763,  with  unblemished  reputation.  On  taking  his 
ree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  pronounced  the  English  oration,  at  that  time  considered  the  high- 
lionor  of  the  college.  His  subject  was  "  Patriotism,"  and  it  appears  by  the  periodical  pub- 
tions  of  the  day,  that  he  acquired  great  reputation,  both  on  account  of  the  composition  and 
▼ery.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  in  1763,  on  leaving  col- 
ly and  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman  in  1765,  remained  in  his  office,  took  a  general  care  and 
ervision  of  its  affairs,  succeeded  to  an  extensive  practice,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for 
zeal,  learning  and  eloquence. 

At  an  early  period  the  politics  of  the  colonies  attracted  his  attention.  In  the  fall  of  1767, 
skened  by  the  avowal  of  Parliament  of  its  absolute  right  over  the  colonies ;  the  arrival  of 
h  troops  to  maintain  that  right ;  the  determination  of  the  ministry  to  impose  additional  taxes 
other  unjust  and  burdensome  acts,  he  commenced  his  political  writings,  under  the  signature 
^jfperion.  Two  pieces  were  published  by  him  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  the  spirit  of  which  can 
[MBt  understood  by  the  following  extracts : — ^^  When  I  reflect  on  the  exalted  character  of  the 
lent  Britons,  on  the  fortitude  of  our  illustrious  predecessors,  on  the  noble  struggles  of  the 
I  memorable  period,  and  from  these  reflections,  when  by  a  natural  transition,  I  co»template 
^oomy  aspect  of  the  present  day,  my  heart  is  alternately  torn  with  hope  and  doubt,  des- 
dency  and  terror.  Can  the  true,  generous  magnanimity  of  British  heroes,  be  entirely  lost 
iheir  degenerate  progeny  ?  Is  the  genius  of  liberty  which  so  late  inflamed  our  bosoms, 
for  ever? 

^  An  attentive  observer  of  the  deportment  of  some  particular  persons  in  this  metropolis, 
lid  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  grand  point  was  gained ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  en- 
ly  broken  to  the  yoke ;  that  all  America  was  subjugated  to  bondage  I  Already  the  minions 
wwer,  in  fancy,  fatten  and  grow  wanton  on  the  spoils  of  the  land.  They  insolently  toss  the 
d,  and  put  on  the  idr  of  contemptuous  disdain.  In  the  imaginary  possession  of  lordships 
i  dominions,  these  potentates  and  powers  dare  tell  us,  that  our  only  hope  is  to  crouch,  to 
rl  nnder,  and  to  kiss  the  iron  rod  of  oppression.  Precious  sample  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
[per  of  those  who  are  destined  to  be  our  lords  and  masters  I 

"Be  not  deceived,  my  Countrymen.  Believe  not  these  venal  hirelings,  when  they  would 
)le  you  by  their  subtleties  into  submission,  or  frighten  you  by  their  vaporings  into  com- 
■oe.  When  they  strive  to  flatter  you  by  the  terms,  ^moderation  and  prudence,'  tell  them 
b  calmness  and  deliberation  are  to  guide  the  judgment;  courage  and  intrepidity  command  the 
ion.  When  they  endeavor  to  makes  us  *  perceive  our  inability  to  oppose  our  mother  coun- 
^  let  us  boldly  answer:  In  defence  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights  we  dare  oppose  the  world ; 
b  the  God  of  armies  on  our  side,  even  the  God  who  fou^^t  our  fathers'  battles,  we  fear  not 
hour  of  trial,  thongh  the  hosts  of  our  enemies  should  cover  the  field  like  locusts.  If  this  be 
bnwaam,  we  will  live  and  die  enthusiasts. 
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**  Blandishments  will  not  fascinate  ns,  nor  will  threats  of  a  ^halter'  intimidate.  For  under 
God,  we  are  determined,  that  wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever,  we  shall  be  called  to 
make  onr  exit,  we  will  die  freemen.  Well  do  we  know  that  all  the  regalia  of  this  world  can- 
not dignify  the  death  of  a  villain,  nor  diminish  the  ignominy  with  which  a  slave  shall  qnit  hit 
existence.  Neither  can  it  taint  the  unblemished  honor  of  a  son  of  freedom,  though  he  shoold 
make  hb  departure  on  the  already  prepared  gibbet,  or  be  dragged  to  the  newly  erected  scaffold 
for  execution.  With  the  plaudits  of  his  conscience  he  will  go  off  the  stage.  A  crown  of  joy 
and  immortality  shall  be  his  reward.  The  history  of  his  life,  his  children  shall  venerate.  The 
virtues  of  their  sire  shall  excite  their  emulation." 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Quincy  rendered  him  highly  obnoxious  to  the  officers  of  the  Grown, 
more  especially  to  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  native  State,  and  he  was  denied  the  honon 
of  the  gown,  which  were  then  due  him  from  his  position  at  the  bar.  Notwithstanding  this  €i^ 
cumstance,  and  the  multiplied  labors  of  his  profession,  he  continued  his  literary  efforts  with  on- 
disguised  zeal  and  patriotism.*  In  one  of  his  essays,  published  in  Boston,  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  Boston  Massacre,  in  1770,  he  said:  "In  answer  to  the  question,  *What  end  is  the  non- 
importation argument  to  answer  ?  * — I  give  the  following  reply :  From  a  conviction  in  my  own 
mind,  that  America  is  now  the  slave  of  Britain ;  from  a  sense  that  we  are  every  day  more  and 
more  in  danger  of  an  increase  of  our  burdens,  and  a  fastening  of  our  shackles,  I  wish  to  see  my 
countrymen  break  off^ — off  for  eter  ! — all  social  intercourse  with  those  whose  commerce  con- 
taminates, whose  luxuries  poison,  whose  avarice  is  insatiable,  and  whose  unnatural  oppresiioni 
are  not  to  be  borne.  That  Americans  will  have  their  rights,  that  they  will  resume,  assert,  and 
defend  them,  are  matters  of  which  I  harbor  no  doubt.  Whether  the  arts  of  policy^  or  the  arte 
of  war  will  decide  the  contest,  are  problems  we  will  solve  at  a  more  convenient  season.  He 
whose  heart  is  enamored  with  the  refinements  of  political  artifice  and  finesse,  will  seek  one 
mode  of  relief;  he  whose  heart  is  free,  honest,  and  intrepid,  will  pursue  another,  a  bolder,  and 
more  noble  mode  of  redress.  This  reply  is  so  intelligible,  that  it  needs  no  comment  or  expla- 
nation." 

At  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment,  for  the  murder  of  Samuel  Carr  and 
others,  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  Mr.  Quincy,  associated  as  jnnior  counsel  witii 
John  Adams,  appeared  in  their  defence.  The  state  of  public  feeling,  and  the  disadvantages  un- 
der which  Mr.  Quincy  labored  at  that  time,  can  best  be  understood  by  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  from  his  fatlier  upon  the  subject :  "  I  am  under  great  afiiiction,  at  hearing  the  bitterest 
reproaches  uttered  against  you,  for  having  become  an  advocate  for  those  criminals  who  an 
charged  with  the  murder  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Good  God  I  is  it  possible?  I  will  not  believe 
it.  *  *  *  *  I  have  heard  the  severest  reflections  made  upon  the  occasion  by  men  who  had 
just  before  manifested  the  highest  esteem  for  you,  as  one  destined  to  be  a  saviour  of  your  coun- 
try. I  must  own  to  you  it  has  filled  tlie  bosom  of  your  aged  and  infirm  parent  with  anxiety  and 
distress,  lest  it  should  prove  destructive  of  your  reputation  and  interest 

To  this  Mr.  Quincy  replied,  "  I  have  little  leisure  and  less  inclination  either  to  know  or  to 
take  notice  of  those  ignorant  slanderers,  who  have  dared  to  utter  their  ^  bitter  reproaches'  in 
your  hearing  against  me,  for  having  become  an  advocate  for  criminals  charged  with  murder. 
But  the  sting  of  reproach,  when  envenomed  only  by  envy  and  falsehood,  will  never  prove  w^ 
tal.  Before  pouring  their  reproaches  into  the  ear  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  if  they  bad  bees 
friends  they  would  have  surely  spared  a  little  reflection  on  the  nature  of  an  attomey*s  oath  and 
duty — some  trifling  scrutiny  into  the  business  and  discharge  of  his  office,  and  some  small  portion 
of  patience  in  viewing  my  past  and  future  conduct^    Mr.  Quincy's  speech  in  this  trial  b  giTen 


*  Among  his  original  pajlbn  for  the  jear  1770,  are  An  addrett  qf  ik*  mtreMaHtt^  irad^rt,  amd  J^rnikoldtn  vf  <>«  ^"f*^ 
ftf  BMton^  a$§mHbl€d  at  FaneuU  HaU^  January  28, 1770,>br  ths  purpo—  qf  m^rcing  UU  nim-imp^HoHon  ad:t^ 
eaeays  under  the  signature  of  An  Ind^pendmU^  published  in  the  Boston  Oaiette  of  the  lith  and  Mth  of  Fehmary ;  uffi^ 
signed  An  Old  Man,  in  the  same  paper  of  August  6th :  and  the  Report  qf  a  OommUt—  app^inUd  to  draw  %p  Jmdn'^ 
Hontjbr  tKs  reprMentoHvM  qftKs  town  o/Botton^  and  wMch  teas  unanimously  aocopttd  bytho  inkahUanU,  UA  J^'>' 
177a  The  ori^nal  draft  of  this  report  in  the  aotogr^>h  of  Mr.  Qnia^,  eziats  amoiig  hit  papen.— (h^My**  U^  ^ 
QuUtfOy, 
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a  liie  sobBeqoeiit  pagM  of  this  Yolome.    The  Boldien  were  acquitted,  and  the  trial  terminated 
a  ft  manner  honorable  to  the  character  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Quincj  continued  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession  during  the  jears  1771 
nd  1772,  at  the  same  time  employing  his  pen  in  the  cause  of  his  countrjmen.  All  his  essays 
nreathe  that  bold,  ardent,  and  vehement  spirit  which  was  so  characteristic  of  his  life  and  actions ; 
U  intended  to  expose  the  character  and  design  of  the  British  ministry  and  their  agents.  These 
tntiea,  added  to  the  arduous  labors  of  his  profession,  worked  with  serious  effect  upon  the  con- 
titntion  of  Mr.  Quincy,  and  through  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  according  with  the  opinion  of 
ds  physician,  he  relinquished  all  cares  except  those  which  were  incident  to  his  health.  In  Feb- 
nary,  1773,  he  sailed  for  South  Carolina,  where  he  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  that  month.  In 
he  record  of  this  journey,  he  gf  ves  many  interesting  incidents  relating  to  the  manners,  appear- 
ince,  political  and  social  condition  of  the  southern  colonists  at  that  period.*  Among  other  cir- 
mmstances,  he  thus  mentions  a  visit  to  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly,  in  session  during  his 
qjonm  at  Charleston :  ^^  Spent  all  the  morning  in  hearing  the  debates  of  the  House ;  had  an 
ipportunity  of  hearing  the  best  speakers  in  the  province. 

**  The  first  thing  done  at  the  meeting  of  the  House,  is  to  bring  the  mace,  a  very  superb  and 
ilegant  one,  which  cost  ninety  guineas,  and  lay  it  on  the  table  before  the  speaker.  The  next 
Jiing  is  for  the  clerk  to  read  over,  in  a  very  audible  voice,  the  doings  of  the  preceding  day. 
Fhe  speaker  is  robed  in  black,  and  has  a  very  large  wig  of  State,  when  he  goes  to  attend  the 
(hur  (with  the  mace  borne  before  him)  on  the  delivery  of  speeches,  &c,  T.  Lynch,  Esq.,  spoke 
ike  a  man  of  sense  and  a  patriot;  with  dignity,  fire,  and  laconism.  Mr.  Gadsden f  was  plain, 
Jmit,  hot,  and  incorrect,  though  very  sensible.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  he  used  three  very 
ingular  expressions  for  a  member  of  parliament:  ^And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  governor  and 
icmncil  don^t  see  fit  to  fall  in  with  us,  I  say,  let  the  general  duty,  law,  and  all  go  to  the  devil, 
ir,  and  we  go  about  our  business.^  Parsons,  J.  Rutledge,  and  Chas.  Pinckney,  Sen.,  (the  three 
Imt  lawyers  in  the  province)  spoke  on  the  occasion ;  the  two  last,  very  good  speakers.  The 
oembers  of  the  House  all  sit  with  their  hats  on,  and  uncover  when  they  rise  to  speak.  They 
re  not  confined  (at  least  they  do  not  confine  themselves)  to  any  one  place  to  speak  in.  The 
lembers  conversed,  lolled,  and  chatted  much  like  a  friendly  jovial  society  when  nothing  of  im- 
tortance  was  before  the  House ;  nay,  once  or  twice,  while  the  speaker  and  clerk  were  busy  in 
rriting,  the  members  spoke  quite  loud  across  the  room  to  one  another — a  very  unparliamen- 
vrj  appearance.  The  speaker  put  the  question  sitting ;  the  members  gave  their  votes  by  rising 
Nim  their  seats ;  the  dissentients  did  not  rise.^' 

Mr.  Quincy  returned  to  Boston  during  the  summer  of  1778,  and  resumed  his  political  publi- 
ifttions.  Among  others,  he  published  his  ablest  pamphlet,  Ohservatwns  on  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, eommonly  called  the  ^^Boston  Port  Bill^^^  with  Thoughts  on  Civil  Society  and  Standing 
irtniee.  This  work  drew  upon  him  the  literary  vengeance  of  the  ministerial  writers,  and  h« 
ras  threatened  with  hann  unless  be  would  change  his  course  of  conduct  To  an  anonymous 
mriter  who  warned  him,  through  the  columns  of  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  to  desbt  from  the 
^art  he  was  taking  in  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  he  replied,  "The  danger  and  the  wrongs  of  my 
Mmntry  are  to  me  equally  apparent.  In  all  my  public  exertions,  I  feel  a  sense  of  right  and 
inty,  tkat  not  only  satisfies  my  conscience,  but  inspires  my  zeal.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Threats  of  impend- 
ing danger,  communicated  by  persons  who  conceal  their  name  and  character,  ought  never  to 
ieter  from  the  path  of  duty,  but  exciting  contempt  rather  than  fear,  they  will  determine  a  man 
of  spirit  to  proceed  with  new  vigor  and  energy,  in  his  public  conduct.  My  place  of  abode  is 
wen  known,  and  I  am  easily  found.^' 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1774,  Mr.  Quincy  sailed  from  Salem  for  England,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  eighth  of  November.  His  correspondence  with  the  distinguished  patriots  of 
America  at  that  perio;^  is  replete  with  the  highest  patriotism  and  self-denial.  His  letter  to 
Jeeeph  Reed,  of  I^hiladelphia,  of  December  17,  1774,  is  an  everlasting  evidence  of  his  heroio 

*  TIm  Jonnal  of  tUs  Joanej  ia  frabUahed  entire  la  tlie  IntereetiBg  memoir  of  JoeUh  Qainej,  Jr.  written  bj  hU  eon. 
t  OuleloplMr  GadideB,  tee  pege  118. 
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virtaes.  After  reyerting  to  the  condition  of  American  affaire  in  England,  he  oonelades  thus: 
"Let  our  countrymen  well  consider  how  much  a  British  ministry,  as  well  aa  themselrei,  lisf« 
at  stake.  No  arms,  no  arts,  no  plots,  or  conspiracies,  will  be  thought  milawfol  weapons.  Let 
them  look  all  around  them  and  be  on  their  guard  at  every  point  The  blearing  of  the  wise  and 
the  prayere  of  the  pious,  universally  attend  you;  even  throughout  this  nation. 

**My  dear  sir,  before  I  close  I  cannot  forbear  telling  you  that  I  look  to  my  ooontrymen  with 
the  feelings  of  one,  who  verily  believes  they  must  yet  seal  their  faith  and  constancy  to  their 
liberties,  with  blood.  This  is  a  distressing  witness  indeed  I  But  hath  not  thia  ever  been  the 
lot  of  humanity?  Hath  not  blood  and  treasure,  in  all  ages,  been  the  price  of  civil  liberty? 
Can  Americans  hope  a  reversal  of  the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  that  the  best  of  blessings  will  be 
obtained  and  secured  without  the  sharpest  trials?  Adieu,  my  friend,  my  heart  ia  with  yon,  ind 
whenever  my  countrymen  command,  my  person  shall  be  also." 

Having  decided  to  return  to  America,  Mr.  Quincy  left  England  on  the  sixteenth  of  Mirch, 
1775.  His  health  had  been  gradually  failing  since  he  left  his  home,  and  on  the  twenty-oxti) 
of  April,  within  sight  of  that  beloved  country  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  reach,  neither 
supported  by  the  kindness  of  friendship,  nor  cheered  by  the  voice  of  affection,  he  expired.* 


•»• 


AN   APPEAL. 


This  production  was  written  by  Mr.  Quincy,  Certainly  such  politicians  have  little  studied  the 

and  published  in  the  Boston  Garette,  of  the  volume  of  nature.    A  nation  not  as  yet  en^j 

XI .  J    *  i-i  ^  u      -i^r^a       J     *!-             *         r  enervated  by  luxury,  not  wholly  depressed  by 

third  of  October,  1768,  under  the  signature  of  ^j^^^^^  ^^J^  veduo^  to  despair,  are  invincible 

"Hyperion."!  to  a  proverb.                                l^VC^ 

,,-,,                 X  :>  1   1         ^    i>  XV  After  what  has  been  said  and  wwtoi  on  both 

"The  aggregated  judgment  of  the  w)mmon  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^  Atlantic,  upon  colony  affiun;  sfter 

people,"  says  an   eminent  writer,   "discerns  ^j^^  ^^^  perspicuous  demonstration  of  the  ilJe- 

most  truly  the  eirore  of  government,  for  as  ^^^     anriU-poHcy  of  the  measures  pursoed 

much  as  they  are  the  first  to  be  sore  to  smart  l^^^^  ^^^  continent,  it  would  be  an  aftont  to 

under  thern.  In  Uiis  only  they  come  to  be  short-  ^^^  understandmg  to  attempt  setting  the  IM^ 

sighted;  that  though  they  know  the  disease^  ^^  j^  ^  ^j^^^      ^^  ^^  ^J^^     Th\  „^^.^ 

they  understand  not  the  remedies,  and  though  capacity  must  perceive,  the  remotest  pessant 

good  patients  they  are  ill  physicians         .  ,    .  in  the  wilds  of  America  must  feeL  the  consi. 

What  are  the  present  sentiments  of  the  mhab-  qQences. 
itants  of  North  America?  Discern  they  not  ^  g^itish  taxation,  suspensions  of  lejndatW 
most  truly,  and  smart  they  not  most  severely  ^^^  standing  armies,  are  but  some  of  Uie  doods 
under  the  en-ors  of  government?  The  disease  ^i^j^h  overshadow  the  Northern  world.  Hcf 
IS  known  Mid  felt;  but  where  is  the  remedy,-  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  consteUation  of  virtoei 
where  IS  the  physician?  For  the  people  to  ask  ^ay  shine  forth  with  redoubled  lustre  and  en- 
counsel  18  deemed  treasonable;  to  assemble  lighten  this  gloomy  hemisphere! 
themselves  to  consult,  is  denommated  rebellion  ''jf  ^^er  there  wis  a  time^  thia  is  the  hour,  for 
Thus  would  sonie  potentates  terrify  mankind  Americans  to  rouse  themselves  and  exert  eyeiT 
with  a  few  soundmg  technical  expressions.  It  ^^^-^  Tlieir  all  is  at  a  harard,  and  the  die 
has  been  found,  m  all  a^s,  difficdt  to  persuade  ^f  ^^^  j„^  doubtful!  In  vain  do  we  tali  of 
men,  by  the  most  refined  court-chicane  out  of  magnanimity  and  heroism;  in  vain  do  we  trwe 
their  reason;  and  tyrants  have  ever  found  it  ^  ^^^^^  f^om  the  worthies  of  the  earth,  if  we 
impossible  to  argue,  soothe,  or  frighten,  the  inherit  not  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors.  Who  is 
common  people  out  of  their  feelings.  It  is  truly  he,  who  boasteth  of  his  patriotism?  Has  he 
strange  to  hear  the  ar^mente^  and  see  the  pa-  yanq^bhed  luxury,  and  subdued  the  worldly 
rade  of  some  at  this  day  One  would,  horn  ^d^  of  his  heart?  Is  he  not  yet  drinking  the 
their  conduct,  be  induced  to  imagine  they  poisonous  draught  and  roUing  the  sweet  morsel 
thought  It  the  m^t  likely  way  of  dispiriting  ^^^^^  ^U  ton^e?  He,  who  cannot  conaner 
the  people,  to  render  their  case  irremediable.  ^^  ji^tle  vanity  of  his  heart,  and  deny  thedeli- 
cacy  of  a  debauched  palate,  let  him  lay  hi« 

•  The  life  of  JoeUh  Quincy,  Jr.,  wmt  written  by  bis  ion,  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and  hls  mouth  in  the 

and  pabliabed  in  18SS.    To  this  work  the  editor  is  indebted  dust. 

for  the  nuterisls  of  the  present  sketch.  Now  is  the  time  for  this  people  tO  smiunOD 

t  Beo  the  Life  of  Jodsh  Qoincj,  Jr.,  pege  18.  eveiy  aid,  himuui  tod  divine;  to  exhibit  e^eiy 
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moral  Tirtae,  and  call  forth  every  Ohristifin 
grace.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  the  inno- 
cence of  the  dove,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the 
lion,  with  the  hlessing  of  God,  will  yet  save  ns 
from  the  Jaws  of  destruction. 

Where  is  the  hoasted  liberty  of  Englishmen, 
if  property  may  be  disposed  of,  charters  sos- 
pended,  assemblies  dissolved,  and  every  valued 
right  annihilated,  at  the  uncontrollable  will  of 
an  external  power?  Does  not  every  man,  who 
feels  one  ethereal  spark  yet  glowing  in  his 
bosom,  find  his  indignation  kindle  at  the  bare 
imagination  of  such  wrongs?  What  would  be 
our  sentiments  were  this  imagination  real- 
ized? 

Did  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Britons  swell 
our  veins,  did  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  in- 
habit our  breasts,  should  we  hesitate  a  moment 
in  preferring  death  to  a  miserable  existence  in 
bondage  ?  Did  we  reflect  on  their  toils,  their 
dangers,  their  fiery  trials,  the  thought  would 
inspire  unconquerable  courage. 

Who  has  the  front  to  ask,  wherefore  do  you 
complain  ?  Who  dares  assert  every  thing  worth 
living  for  is  not  lost  when  a  nation  is  enslaved  ? 
Are  not  pensioners,  stipendiaries,  and  salary 
men  (unknown  before),  nourly  multiplying  on 
OS,  to  riot  in  the  spoils  of  miserable  America  ? 
Does  not  every  eastern  gale  waft  us  some  new 
insect^  even  of  that  devouring  kind,  which  eat 
up  every  green  thing  ?  Is  not  the  bread  taken 
out  of  the  child  ren"s  mouths,  and  given  unto 
the  dogs  ?  Are  not  our  estates  given  to  cor- 
rupt sycophants,  without  a  design,  or  even  a 
pretence  of  soliciting  our  assent,  and  our  lives 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  tender  mer- 
cies are  cruelties  ?  Has  not  an  authority  in  a 
distant  land,  in  the  most  public  manner,  pro- 
daimed  a  riffht  of  disposing  of  the  all  of  Ameri- 
cans f  In  uiort,  what  have  we  to  lose — what 
have  we  to  fear  ?  Are  not  our  distresses  more 
than  we  can  bear ;  and  to  finish  all,  are  not  our 
cities,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  fill^  with 
standing  armies,  to  preclude  us  from  that  last 
aolace  of  the  wretched — to  open  their  mouths 
in  complaint,  and  send  forth  their  cries  in  bit- 
temeas  of  heart  ? 

Bat  ia  there  no  ray  of  hope  ?  Is  not  Great 
Britun  inhabited  by  the  children  of  those  re- 
nowned barons  who  waded  through  seas  of 
erimaon  gore  to  establish  their  liberty;  and 
will  they  not  allow  us,  their  fellow-men,  to  en- 
Joy  that  freedom  which  we  claim  from  nature, 
which  ia  confirmed  by  our  constitution,  and 
which  they  pretend  so  highly  to  vaJue  ?  Were 
a  tynnt  to  conquer  ns,  the  chains  of  slavery, 
when  oppodtion  should  become  useless,  might 


be  supportable ;  but  to  be  shackled  by  English- 
men,— by  our  equals, — is  not  to  be  borne  1 

By  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  we  earn  the  littk 
we  possess :  from  nature  we  derive  the  common 
rights  of  man — and  by  charter  we  claim  the 
liberties  of  Britons  I  Shall  we,  dare  we,  pusil- 
lanimously  surrender  our  birthright?  Is  the 
obligation  to  our  fathers  discharged — is  the 
debt  we  owe  posterity  paid  ?  Answer  me,  thou 
cciward,  who  hidest  tiiyself  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
If  there  is  no  reward  in  thb  life,  no  prize  of 
glory  in  the  next,  capable  of  animatmg  thy 
dastard  soul:  think  and  tremble,  thou  mis- 
creant, at  the  whips  and  stripes  thy  master 
shall  lash  thee  with  on  earth — and  the  flames 
and  scorpions  thy  second  master  shall  torment 
thee  with  hereafter  I 

Oh,  my  countrymen  I  what  will  our  children 
say,  when  they  read  the  history  of  these  timea, 
should  they  find  we  tamely  gave  away,  without 
one  noble  struggle,  the  most  inv^uable  of 
earthly  blessings?  As  they  drag  the  galling 
chain,  will  they  not  execrate  us  ?  If  we  have 
any  respect  for  things  sacred;  any  regard  to 
the  dearest  treasure  on  earth — if  we  have  one 
tender  sentiment  for  posterity ;  if  we  would 
not  be  despised  by  the  whole  world — let  us,  in 
the  most  open,  solemn  manner,  and  with  deter- 
mined fortitude,  swear  we  will  die,  if  we  cannot 
live  freemen  I 

Be  not  lulled,  my  countrymen,  with  vain  im- 
aginations, or  idle  fancies.  To  hope  for  the 
protection  of  heaven,  without  doing  our  duty, 
and  exerting  ourselves  as  becomes  men,  is  to 
mock  the  Deity.  Wherefore  had  man  his  rea- 
son, if  it  were  not  to  direct  him  ?  Wherefore 
his  strength,  if  it  be  not  his  protection  ?  To 
banish  folly  and  luxury,  correct  vice  and  im- 
morality, and  stand  immovable  in  the  freedom 
in  which  we  are  free  indeed,  is  eminently  the 
duty  of  each  individual,  at  this  day.  When 
this  is  done,  we  may  rationally  hope  for  an  an- 
swer to  our  prayers  ;  for  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  and  the  invincible  armor  of  the  Almighty. 

However  righteous  our  cause,  we  cannot,  ii\ 
this  period  of  the  world,  expect  a  miraculous 
salvation.  Heaven  will  undoubtedly  assbt  us, 
if  we  act  like  men ;  but  to  expect  protection 
from  above,  while  we  are  enervated  by  luxury, 
and  slothful  in  the  exertion  of  those  abilities 
with  which  we  are  endued,  is  an  expectation 
vain  and  foolish.  With  the  smiles  of  Heaven, 
virtue,  unanimity,  and  firmness,  will  ensure 
success.  While  we  have  equity.  Justice  and 
God  on  our  side,  tyranny,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
shall  never  ride  triumphant  in  a  land  inhabited 
by  Englishmen. 
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SPEECH  IX  DEFENCE  OF  THE  SOLDIERS. 


Mr.  Quincj  was  associated  with  John  Adams 
as  counsel  for  the  defence,  at  the  trial  of  Wil- 
liam Wecms,  James  Ilartigan,  and  otlicre,  sol- 
diers in  his  Miyesty's  twenty-ninth  regiment, 
for  the  murder  of  Crispus  Attucks,  Samut4 
Gray,  and  others,  on  Monday  evening,  the  fifth 
of  March,  1770*  The  following  is  his  speech, 
taken  from  a  report  of  the  trial  puhlislied  in 
Boston,  in  1770. 

Mat  rr  please  toub  Honors,  and  you,  Gex- 
TMEMEN  Of  THE  JuBY  I — The  prisoners  at  the 
bar,  stand  indicted  for  the  murder  of  five  of 
his  Miyesty's  liege  suhiect8,  as  set  forth  in  the 
several  indictments  which  have  been  read  to 
you :  the  persons  slain,  these  indictments  set 
forth,  as  **  being  in  the  peace  of  God,  and  our 
lord  the  King,"  at  the  time  of  the  mortal  wounds 
given. 

To  these  indictments  the  prisoners  have 
severally  pleaded  not  guilty ;  and  for  their  trial 
have  put  themselves  on  God  and  their  country ; 
which  country  you  are.  And  by  their  pleas, 
thus  severally  pleaded,  they  are  to  stand  or  fall, 
by  the  evidence  which  shall  respectively  api)ly 
to  them. 

By  their  plea  of  not  guilty,  they  throw  the 
burden  of  proof,  as  to  the  fact  of  killinar,  upon 
the  Crown ;  but,  upon  which  being  proved,  the 
matters  they  allege  to  justify,  excuse,  or  ex- 
tenuate, must  be  adduced  by  them  and  sup- 
ported by  legal  evidence.  The  truth  of  the 
facts  they  may  thus  allege,  is  your  sole  and  un- 
doubted province  to  determine ;  but  upon  a 
supposition  that  those  facts  shall  ap[)ear  to  your 
satisfaction  in  the  manner  we  allege,  the  grand 
question  then  to  be  determined,  will  be — 
whether  such  matters  so  prove<l,  do  in  law  ex- 
tenuate, excuse,  or  justify.  The  decision  of 
'this  question  belongs  to  another  department, 
namely  the  court.  This  is  law  so  well  known 
and  acknowledged,  that  I  shall  not  now  detain 
you  by  a  recital  of  authorities,  but  only  refer 
to  Judge  Foster's  Crown  Law,  where  this  point 
is  treated  with  precision,  and  fixed  beyond 
controversy.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however, 
to  assure  you,  that  as  certain  as  the  cognizance 
of  facts  is  within  your  jurisdiction,  as  certain 
does  the  law  resulting  from  these  facts,  in  cases 
of  the  present  kind,  seem  to  reside  solely  in  the 
court:  unless  cases,  where  juries,  under  tlie 
direction  of  the  court,  give  general  verdicts, 
ma^  be  denominated  exceptions. 

I  take  it,  that,  in  the  cause  now  before  us,  it 
will  not  be  contested  that  five  persons  were  un- 
fortunately kill^  at  the  time  the  indictments 
charge;  and  this  case  will  naturally  enough 

«  Bm  John  Adaina*t  speech  in  the  Mine  OMue,  ai  pe^  885; 
sIm  Botee  at  pa^et  60^  and  Sas^  «mi4. 


divide  itself  into  three  mmin  divisioDS  of  en- 
quiry. 

1.  Whether  any  homicide  was  committed  t 

2.  By  whom  was  it  committed  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  thing  appearing  in  evidence 
which  will  justify,  excuse,  or  extenuate  snch 
homicide,  by  reducing  it  to  that  species  of 
ofience,  called  manslaughter  ? 

liefore  we  enter  upon  tliese  inquiries,  permit 
me,  gentlemen,  to  remind  you  of  the  importtnoe 
of  this  trial,  as  it  relates  to  the  prisoners.  It  ii 
for  their  lives  1  If  we  consider  the  number  of 
persons  now  on  trial,  joined  with  many  other 
circumstances  which  might  be  mentioned,  it  is 
by  far  tlie  most  important,  this  country  ever 
saw. 

Remember  the  ties  you  are  under  to  the 
prisonerfs  and  even  to  yourselves.  The  eyei 
of  all  are  upon  you.  Patience  in  bearing  this 
cause,  is  an  essential  requisjite;  candor  and 
caution  are  no  less  essential.  It  is  tedious  and 
painful  to  attend  bo  lengthy  a  trial ;  but  re- 
meml>er  the  time  which  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  Crown  in  the  oi>enmg.  By  every  bond  of 
humanity  and  justice,  we  claim  an  equal  indul- 
gence; nay,  it  is  of  high  importance  to  yonr 
country  that  nothing  should  appear  on  this 
triid,  to  impeach  our  justice  or  stain  our  hu- 
manity. 

And  here  let  me  remind  you  of  a  notion, 
which  has  certainly  been  too  prevalent,  and 
guard  you  against  its  baneitd  influence.  An 
opinion  has  been  entertained  by  many  among 
us,  that  the  life  of  a  soldier  was  of  very  little 
value ;  of  much  less  value  than  others  of  the 
community.  The  law,  gentlemen,  knows  no 
such  distinction ;— the  life  of  a  soldier  is  view- 
ed by  the  equal  eye  of  the  law,  as  estimable  m 
the  life  of  any  other  citizen. 

I  cannot  any  other  way  account  for  what  I 
mention,  but  by  supposing  that  the  indipnce 
and  poverty  of  a  soldier, — the  toils  of  his  life,— 
the  severity  of  discipline  to  which  he  is  expofr 
ed, — the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he  is  gen- 
erally thought  to  hold  his  life,  in  the  summary 
decisions  of  a  court  martial,  have  conspired  to 
propagate  a  sentiment  of  this  kind :  but  a  little 
attention  to  the  human  heart  will  dissipate  thii 
notion. 

The  soldier  takes  his  choice,  like  all  othert, 
of  his  course  of  life ;— he  has  an  equal  right 
with  you  or  me  so  to  do.  It  is  best  we  shcmd 
not  all  think  alike.  Habit  makes  all  thiogi 
agreeable.  What  at  first  was  irksome,  soon 
becomes  pleasing.  But  does  experience  teach 
that  misery  begets  in  general  an  hatred  of  life' 
By  no  means ;  we  all  reluct  at  death,  we  long 
for  one  short  space  more — we  grasp,  with  anx- 
ious solicitude  even  after  a  wretched  existence. 
God  and  nature  has  implanted  this  love  of  life- 
Expel,  therefore,  from  your  breasts  an  opinion 
so  unwarrantable  by  any  kw,  hninan  or  divine; 
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any  thing  so  injarious  to  the  prisoners, 
line  life  as  much  as  yon;  let  not  any 

0  repugnant  to  all  justice,  have  an  influ- 
L  this  trid.  The  reputation  of  the  conn- 
•ends  much  on  your  conduct,  gentlemen, 
ay  I  not  add,  justice  calls  aloud  for  can- 
hearing,  ana  imparti^ity  in  deciding 

use,  which  has  perhaps  too  much  en- 
i  our  afifections, — and  I  speak  for  one, 
ch  excited  our  passions, 
law  by  which  the  prisoners  are  to  be 
i  a  law  of  mercy, — a  law  applying  to 
—a  law.  Judge  Blackstone  will  tell  us, 
ed  in  principles  that  are  permanent,  uni- 
nd  universal,  always  conformable  to  the 

1  of  humanity,  and  the  indelible  rights 
kind."  * 

ought  we  all,  who  are  to  bear  a  part 
day,  to  aim  at  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
les  of  this  law, — how  ought  we  all  to 
utterly  eradicating  every  undue  bias  of 
Igment, — a  bias  subversive  of  all  justice 
oianity. 

her  opinion  equally  foreign  to  truth  and 
is  been  adopted  by  many. 
18  been  thought  that  no  possible  case 
lappeii,  in  which  a  soldier  could  fire, 
b  the  aid  of  a  civil  magistrate.  This  is 
;  mistake, — a  very  unhappy  mistake  in- 
One,  I  am  afraid,  that  had  its  influence 
&tal  night,  which  we  all  lament.    The 

to  the  present  point,  puts  the  citizen 
dier  under  equal  restraint.  "What  will 
and  mitigate  the  action  of  the  one,  will 
same  to  the  other.  Let  us  bear  this  in- 
f  in  mind,  in  examining  the  evidence. 
fore  we  proceed  to  this  examination,  let 
>  a  transient  view  of  some  occurrences 
og  and  subsequent  to  the  melancholy 
jBarcn. 
it  some  ^YQ  or  six  years  ago,  it  is  well 

certain  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
Parliament  which  gave  a  general  alarm 

continent.  Measures  were  alternately 
1  Great  Britain,  that  awakened  jealousy, 
lent  fortitude  and  vigilance.  Affairs 
ed  long  fluctuating.  A  sentiment  uni- 
r  prevailed,  that  our  dearest  rights  were 
L  It  is  not  our  business  here  to  inquire 
g  these  delicate  points.  These  are  con- 
nts,  which,  however  nteresting  or  im- 
.  in  themselves,  we  must  keep  far  away 
i^  when  in  a  court  of  law.    It  poisons 

when  politics  tinctures  its  current. 
d  not  inform  you,  how  the  tide  rose,  as 

advancing  towards  the  present  times. 
Beral  attention  became  more  and  more 
—people  became  more  alike  in  opin- 
i  practice.  A  vast  majority  tiiought  aU 
It  dear  was  at  stake — sentiments  of  lib- 
property — ignominious  bondage — all 
b  to  increase  the  ferment  At  thb  pe- 
e  troops  land.  Let  ns  here  pause  and 
A  citizen  and  soldier. 
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The  causes  of  grievance  being  thus  spread 
far  and  wide,  the  inhabitants  viewed  the  sol- 
diery as  called  in,  foreign  from  their  prime  in- 
stitution, to  force  obedience  to  acts,  which 
were  in  general  deemed  subversive  of  natnral 
as  well  as  constitutional  freedom.  With  regard 
to  the  universal  prevalence  of  ideas  of  this  kind, 
it  does  not  fall  within  our  present  plan,  to  give 
you  direct,  positive  evidence.  It  would  be  too 
foreign  to  the  present  issue,  though  pertinent 
enough,  when  considered  as  a  clue  to  springs 
and  motives  of  action,  and  as  an  additional  aid 
to  form  a  lust  judgment  in  our  present  enquiry. 
You,  gentlemen,  who  come  from  the  body  pf 
the  county,  are  presumed  to  know  these  facts, 
if  they  are  true ;  nay,  their  notoriety  must  be 
such,  provided  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  con- 
jecture, that  the  justice  of  my  observation  on 
-  this  matter  must  be  certainly  confirmed  by  your 
own  experience.  I  presume  not  in  this  or  any 
other  matter  of  fact,  to  prescribe  to  yon;  if 
these  sentiments  are  wrong,  they  ought  to  have 
no  influence ;  if  right,  tiiey  ought  certainly  to 
have  their  due  weight. 

I  say,  gentlemen,  and  I  appeal  to  yon  for  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  that  many  on  this  cmiti- 
nent  viewed  their  cliains  as  already  forged; 
they  saw  fetters  as  prepared,  they  beheld  the 
soldiers  as  fastening  and  riveting  for  ages,  the 
shackles  of  their  bondage.  With  the  justness 
of  these  apprehensions,  you  and  I  have  notiiing 
to  do  in  this  place.  i)isquisitions  of  this  sort 
are  for  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Council ; 
they  are  for  statesmen  and  politicians,  who  take 
a  latitude  in  thoughts  and  actions;  but  we, 
gentlemen,  are  confined  in  our  excursions  by 
the  rigid  rales  of  law.  Upon  the  real,  actual 
existence  of  these  apprehensions  in  the  com- 
munity, we  may  judge — they  are  facts,  falling 
properly  within  our  cognizance — and  hitherto 
may  we  go,  but  not  further.  It  is  my  duty, 
and  I  ought  to  impress  it  on  your  minds  and 
you,  gentlemen,  ought  to  retain  the  impression. 
You  are  to  determine  on  the  facts  coming  to 
your  knowledge, — you  are  to  think,  judge,  and 
act  as  jurymen,  and  not  as  statesmen. 

Matters  being  thus  circumstanced,  what  might 
be  expected  ?  No  room  was  left  for  cordiality 
and  friendship.  Discontent  was  seated  on  al- 
most every  brow.  Instead  of  that  hospitality, 
that  the  soldier  thought  himself  entitled  to, 
scorn,  contempt,  and  silent  murmurs  were  hjs 
reception.  Almost  every  countenance  lowered 
with  a  discontented  gloom,  and  scarce  an  eye 
but  flashed  indignant  fire. 

Turn  and  contemplate  the  camp.  Do  we  find 
a  more  favorable  appearance  ? 

The  soldier  had  his  feelings,  his  sentiments, 
and  his  characteristic  passions  also.  The  con- 
stitution of  our  government  has  provided  a 
stimulus  for  his  fidOfections.  The  pride  of  con- 
scious virtue,  the  sense  of  valor,  the  point  of 
honor. 

The  law  had  taught  him  to  think  favorably 
of  himself;  had  taught  him  to  consider  him- 
self as  peculiarly  appointed  for  the  safeguard 
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and  dt^fenoc  of  hU  roantry.*  He  had  heard 
that  he  put  not  of!' the  citizen,  when  he  entered 
the  camp;  hut  hecuui^c  he  was  a  citizen  and 
wished  to  continue  ho,  he  uiade  hiniA^elf  for  a 
while  a  tsoldier. 

How  Htinpn^  wa-*  it  to  l>c  Htigmatizeil  as  tlie 
instnimeiit  of  tyranny  and  oppressitju?  How 
ezasi»erutinpr  to  t»e  viewe<l  as  aidin<?  to  enthrall 
hiK  country/  Hv  felt  his  heart  plow  with  an 
ardor  which  he  t(N»k  for  a  h>ve  (»f  liberty  and 
Lilt  country,  and  had  fonned  to  Iiinisolf  no  de- 
sign fatal  to  its  privilept*.  He  rec<»llfcte<l,  no 
dcniht.  th:it  he  hiid  heretofore  expt>svd  himself 
for  itH  siTvi^'c.  lie  had  bftrwl  his  lN)s<im  in  de- 
fence of  liis  niitiw  siiil,  and  as  vet  felt  the  prnart 
of  wounds  reivivt'd  in  conflict  for  liis  kin^  and 
country.  C<nild  tlint  spirit  which  had  braved 
the  shat^R  iif  forcipi  Imttle  l»nM>k  the  keener 
wounds  of  civil  contest?  The  arn»ws  which 
now  pierced  him,  i»ierced  as  deep,  and  rankled 
more,  than  ttiosu  of  fonncr  times.  Is  it  rational 
to  inia;j:ine  much  harmony  could  lon^:^  exist? 
Wo  muht  take  human  nature  as  wo  tin<l  it,  and 
not  vainly  ima^nne  that  all  things  are  to  become 
new  at  such  a  crisis. 

There  is  an  ordi*r  of  men  in  every  common- 
wealth who  never  reason,  but  alwavs  act  from 
feelinp.  That  tlieir  rijrhts  and  lilierties  were 
filched  away,  one  after  another,  tliey  had  often 
been  told.  They  ha<l  been  taught  by  those 
whom  they  K'lieved,  that  tlic  axe  was  now  laid 
to  tho  rrK)t  of  the  tree  and  ouo  more  stroke 
completed  its  fall.  It  was  in  vain  to  exi)ect  to 
nilence  or  suIhIuo  these  emotions  by  reasons, 
Boothinps,  or  dangers.  A  belief,  that  nothing 
could  be  wors<*  than  ttie  calamities  which 
seemed  inevitable,  liad  extended  itself  on 
all  sides,  and  arguments  drawn  fnwu  such 
sources  had  little  intluence.  Each  day  gave 
rise  to  new  occurrences,  which  mcreased  ani- 
mosities. Heart-burnings,  heats,  and  bicker- 
ings became  more  and  more  extensive.  Recip- 
rocal insults  soured  the  temper,  mutual  injuries 
embittered  the  passions. 

Can  we  wonderthat,  when  every  thing  tended 
to  Borne  important  action,  the  period  so  soon 
arrived?  Will  not  our  wonder  be  increased  to 
find  the  crisis  no  sooner  taking  place,  when  so 
many  circumstances  united  to  Iiasten  its  ap- 
proach? To  use  an  illusion  somewhat  homely, 
may  we  not  wonder  that  the  acid  and  the  alcali 
did  not  wKiner  ferment  ? 

A  thought  hero  inii>erceptibly  forces  itself  on 
onr  minds,  and  we  are  led  to  l>e  astonished  tliat 
persons  so  discordant  in  opinion,  so  opposite  in 
views,  attachments  an<l  connections,  should  be 
stationed  together.  But  here,  gentlemen,  we 
must  stoj).  If  we  pursue  tliis  inquiry  at  this 
time,  and  in  this  place,  wo  shall  be  in  danger 
of  doing  groat  iiyustice.  We  shall  get  beyond 
our  limits.  The  right  of  quartering  troops  in 
this  province  mnst  l>e  discussed  at  a  different 
tribunal.  The  constitutional  legality,  the  pro- 
priety, the  expeiliency  of  their  appointment  are 
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questions  of  State,  not  tq  be  determined,  nof 
even  agitated  by  us  in  this  court.  It  is  eoongh 
for  us  if  the  law  takes  notice  of  them  when  thus 
statione<l;  if  it  warrants  their  continnanoe;  if 
it  ])rotects  them  in  their  quarters.  They  wen 
sent  liere  by  that  authority  which  our  lam 
know;  they  were  quartered  here,  as  I  take  it, 
agreeable  to  an  act  of  the  Hritish  Parliament; 
they  were  ordered  here  by  your  sovereign,  and 
mine.  I  ex])ect,  hereafter,  to  bo  more  partkn- 
lar  on  this  head. 

Let  me  liere  take  a  method  very  conmioii 
with  another  order  of  men.  Let  me  remind 
you  of  what  is  not  your  duty. 

(tentlemen,  great  pains  have  been  taken  bj 
dit!*erent  men,  with  very  different  views,  to  in- 
volve tlio  character,  the  Cimduct,  and  reputatioD 
of  tho  town  of  Hoston  in  the  present  idvoe. 
Boston,  and  its  inhabitants,  have  no  more  to 
do  with  this  cause  than  you  or  any  other  mem- 
iKirs  of  tho  community.     You  are,  therefore, 
by  no  means  to  blend  two  things,  so  essentially 
different  oa  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  this  town, 
and  the  ]irisoners,  together.     TIjo  inhabitants 
of  H<»ston,  by  no  rules  of  law,  justice,  or  com- 
mon sense,  can  be  supiK>sed  answerable  fur  the 
unjustifiable  conduct  of  a  few  individuals,  hastily 
assembled  in  the  streets.     Every  jiopulous  city, 
in  like  circumstances,  would  l»c  liable  to  simOar 
commotions,  if  not  worse.  No  rational  or  honest 
man  will  form  any  worse  opinion  of  this  metropo- 
lis, for  the  transactions  of  that  melancholy  nignt 
Who  can,  who  will,  unnecessarily  interest  theio- 
selves  to  justify  the  nido  behavior  of  a  mixed 
and  ungovernable  multitude  ?    May  I  not  appeal 
to  you,  and  all  who  have  heard  this  trial,  thn* 
far,  that  things  already  wear  a  different  aspect 
from  what  we  have  been  heretofore  tau^t  to 
ex]»ect?    Had  any  one  told  you  some  weeks 
ago,  that  the  evidence  on  the  crown  side  would 
have  appeared  in  its  present  light,  would  yua 
have  believed  it  ?    Can  any  one  think  it  his 
duty  to  espouse  the  part  acted  by  those  asiem- 
bled  in  King  street?    I  think  not ;  but  le^  my 
opinion  should  not  have  any  weiglit,  let  me  re- 
mind you  of  an  author,  whom  I  trust  and  wifh 
in  the  hands  of  all  of  you.    One  whf)m  I  tni$t 
you  will  credit.    I  am  sure  you  ought  to  M 
and  revero  him.     I  wish  his  sentiments  were 
engraven  in  indelible  characters  on  yonr  heart 
You  will  not  suspect  him  of  being"  tmfriendlr 
to  liberty,  if  thb)  cause  and  its  event  most  at 
all  hazards,  be  held  as  interwoven  with  a  mat- 
ter so  foreign  to  it.    I  allude  to  the  third  letter 
of  the  Fanner  of  Pennsylvania,*  to  his  conntry- 
men.     "The  cause  of  liberty,"  says  that  great 
and  good  writer,  "is  a  cause  of  too  much  dig- 
nity, to  be  sullied  by  turbulence  and  tnmnlt 
It  ought  to  bo  maintained  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  her  nature.    Those  who  engage  in  it  should 
breathe  a  sedate,  yet  fervent  spirit, — animatiDg 
them  to  actions  of  prudence,  justice,  roodcBty, 
bravery,  humanity,  and  magnanimity." 
What  has  then  transpired  on  this  trial,  8aT0^ 
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ing  of  anj  these  virtaes?  Was  it  justice,  or 
hmnanitj  to  attack,  insult,  ridicule,  and  abuse 
s  single  sentinel  on  his  postf  Was  it  either 
modest,  brave,  or  magnanimous  to  rush  upon 
the  points  of  fixed  bayonets,  and  trifle,  vapor, 
and  provoke  at  the  very  months  of  loaded  mus- 
kets? It  may  be  brutal  rage  or  wanton  rash- 
ness, but  not  surely  any  true  magnanimity. 

"I  hope,"  says  the  some  eminent  writer, 
**my  dear  countrymen,  that  you  will,  in  every 
oolony,  be  upon  your  guard  against  those  who, 
at  any  time,  endeavor  to  stir  you  up  under  pre- 
tences of  patriotism,  to  any  measures  disrespect- 
ed to  your  sovereign,  and  our  mother  country." 

By  this,  it  should  seem  as  though  the  Farmer 
never  expected  any  period  would  arrive,  when 
tach  measures  would  be  warrantable.  Now, 
what  more  disrespectful  to  our  parent  country, 
than  to  treat  with  contempt  a  body  of  men 
■tationed,  most  certainly,  by  the  consent  of  her 
iDpreme  legislative,  the  Parliament  of  Britain? 
What  more  disrespectful  of  our  common  sove- 
reign than  to  assume  the  sword  of  justice,  and 
become  the  avengers  of  either  public  or  private 
wrongs?  Though  the  soldiers,  who  appeared 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  in  Cornhill, 
acted  like  barbarians  and  savages,  they  had 
BOW  retired  and  were  confined  in  their  bar- 
lacks;  what  though  an  impertinent  boy  had 
noeived  ui\justifiable  correction  from  the  sen- 
tinel,  the  boy  and  the  persons  in  Cornhill  must 
fcave  recourse  only  to  the  law  for  their  redress. 
Oonrts  of  law  are  styled  ^^  vindices  injuriarum," 
the  avengers  of  injuries,  and  none  others  are  to 
aMame  this  prerogative.  The  law  erects  itself 
as  the  supreme  dernier  resort  in  all  complaints 
of  wrongs;  and  nothing  could  more  essentially 
■^>  onr  most  important  interests  than  any 
aoontenance  to  such  dangerous  encroachments 
<m  the  domains  of  municipal  justice. 

But,  finally,  to  finish  with  the  justly  celebra- 
ted Farmer — "  hot,  rash,  disorderly  proceedings 
injure  the  reputation  of  a  people  as  to  wisdom, 
Tuor,  and  virtue,  without  procuring  the  least 
benefit."  Thus  have  you  the  sense  of  this  great 
authority  with  us.  And  let  me  ask  all  those 
who  have  thought  the  cause  of  their  country 
connected  with  the  agents  of  the  assembly  in 
King  street,  whether  the  proceedings  of  that 
uihappy  night  were  hot,  rash,  or  disorderly? 
If  they  were,  have  they  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  great  friend  of  liberty,  injured  our  reputa- 
tion as  to  wisdom,  valor,  and  virtue,  and  that 
too,  without  procuring  the  least  benefit?  Who 
then  woold  sacrifice  his  judgment  and  his  integ- 
.iil7  to  yindicate  such  proc^ings? 

To  what  purposes  the  soldiers  were  sent; 
whether  it  was  a  step  warranted  by  sound 
policy  or  not,  we  shall  not  inquire ;  we  are  to 
oonrider  the  troops  not  as  the  instruments  for 
wresting  oar  rights,  but  as  fellow-citi^ns,  who 
being  to  be  tried  by  a  law,  extending  to  every 
buliTidoal,  claim  a  part  in  its  benefits,  its  pri- 
Tflegea,  its  mercy.  We  must  steel  ourselves 
agamst  paasloiis,  which  contaminate  the  fonn- 
taina  of  jfaMod.    We  ought  to  recollect  that 


our  present  decisions  will  be  scanned  perhaps 
through  all  Europe.  We  must  not  forget  that 
we  ourselves  will  have  a  retfective  hour — an 
hour,  in  which  we  shall  view  things  through  a 
difiTerent  medium — when  the  pulse  will  no  lon- 
ger beat  with  the  tumults  of  the  day — when 
&e  conscious  pang  of  having  betrayed  truth, 
justice,  and  integrity,  shall  bite  like  a  serpent 
and  sting  like  an  adder. 

Consider,  gentlemen,  the  danger  which  you 
and  all  of  us  are  in,  of  beinglcni  away  by  our 
affections  and  attachments.  We  have  seen  the 
blood  of  our  fellow  men  fiowing  in  the  streets. 
We  have  been  told  that  this  blood  was  wrong- 
fully shed.  That  is  now  the  point  in  issue. 
But  let  it  be  borne  deep  upon  our  minds,  that 
the  prisoners  are  to  be  condemned  by  the  evi- 
dence here  in  court  produced  against  them,  and 
by  nothing  else.  Matters  heard  or  seen  abroad 
are  to  have  no  weight :  in  general  they  under- 
mine the  pillars  of  justice  and  truth.  It  has 
been  our  misfortune,  that  a  system  of  evidence 
has  appeared  in  the  world  against  us.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  blame  any  one  for  this.  It  is 
our  misfortune,  I  say.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  we  were  not  present  to  cross-exam- 
ine :  and  the  danger  which  results  from  having 
this  publication  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
to  pass  upon  our  lives,  ought  to  be  guarded 
against.  We  say  we  are  innocent  by  our  plea, 
and  are  not  to  be  denounced  guilty  upon  a  new 
species  of  evidence  unknown  in  the  English 
system  of  criminal  law. 

But  as  though  a  series  of  ex  parte  evidence 
was  not  enough,  all  the  colors  of  the  canvas 
have  been  touched  in  order  to  freshen  the 
wounds,  and  by  a  transport  of  imagination,  we 
are  made  present  at  the  scene  of  action.  The 
prints  exhibited  in  our  houses  have  added  wings 
to  fancy,  and  in  the  fervor  of  our  zeal,  reason  is 
in  hazard  of  being  lost.  For,  as  was  elegantly 
expressed  by  a  learned  gentleman  at  the  late 
trial,  "  The  passions  of  man,  nay,  his  very  im- 
aginations are  contagious."  The  pomp  of  fu- 
neral, the  horrors  of  death,  have  been  so  de- 
lineated, as  to  give  a  spring  to  our  ideas,  and 
inspire  a  glow  incompatible  with  sound,  delib- 
erative judgment.  In  this  situation  every  pas- 
sion has  alternately  been  predominant.  They 
have,  each  in  its  turn,  subsided  in  degree,  and 
they  have  sometimes  given  place  to  despon- 
dence, grief,  and  sorrow.  How  careful  should 
we  be  that  we  do  not  mistake  the  impressions 
of  gloom  and  melancholy  for  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  truth.  How  careful,  lest  borne 
away  by  a  torrent  of  passion,  we  make  ship- 
wreck of  conscience. 

Perhaps  you  may  be  told,  gentlemen,  as  I 
remember  it  was  said  at  the  late  trial,  that 
passions  were  like  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
sea — the  highest  tides  always  producing  the 
lowest  ebbs.  But  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  tide 
in  our  political  ocean  has  yet  never  turned; 
certainly  the  current  has  never  set  towards  the 
opposite  quarter.  However  similes  may  illus- 
trate, they  never  go  for  proot    Thoagh  I  be- 
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liove  that  it  will  be  fonnd,  that  if  the  tide  of 
rcticntinent  lias  not  riwn  of  late,  it  has  been 
because  it  has  reached  the  summit.  I^  the 
same  mode  of  phraseology,  if  so  homely  an  ex- 
pression may  be  used,  perhaps,  as  the  seamen 
say,  it  has  been  high-water  slack ;  hut  1  am 
satisfied  the  current  has  not  yet  altered  its 
course  in  favor  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar. 

Many  tilings  yet  exist,  sufficient  to  keep  alive 
the  glow  of  indignation.  I  have  aimed  at 
Bvcuring  you  against  the  catching  flame.  I 
have  endeavored  to  discharge  my  duty  in  this 
resj^ect.  What  success  will  follow  tliosc  en- 
deavors, depends  on  you,  gentlemen.  If  being 
told  of  your  danger  will  not  priMlure  caution, 
nothing  will.  If  you  are  determined  in  opinion, 
it  is  in  vain  to  say  more ;  but  if  you  are  zealous 
inquirers  afler  truth,  if  you  are  willing  to  hear 
with  impartiality — to  examine  and  judge  for 
yourselves — enough  has  been  said  to  apprise 
you  of  those  avenues,  at  which  the  enemies  of 
truth  and  justice  are  mo!»t  likely  to  enter,  and 
most  easily  to  beset  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury :  I  shall  now  for  argu- 
ment's sake  only,  take  it  for  grante<l,  that  the 
fact  of  killing  had  been  proved  u[Km  all  the 
prisoners:  you  are  sensible  this  is  not  really 
true ;  for  as  to  this  point  there  are  several  of 
the  prisoners,  upon  whom  this  fact  is  not  fixed. 
But  as  I  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  distinct  case  of  each  prisoner,  as  he  is 
affected  by  the  evidence,  I  at  present  choose  to 
avoid  confusion,  and  apply  myself  to  the  full 
strength  of  tlie  crown ;  and,  upon  a  supposition 
that  all  the  pris(mers  were  answerable  for  the 
act  of  any  one,  see  how  the  i>risoners  are 
chargeable  by  the  evidence  already  olfered,  with 
the  crime  of  murder;  or  rather  endeavor  to 
point  out  to  you  those  facts  af)pearing  by  the 
evidence  on  the  crown  side,  wliich  will  amount 
in  law  to  a  justification,  an  excuse,  or,  at  least, 
an  extenuation  of  their  oflTence.  For  we  say, 
that  give  the  evidence  for  the  king  its  full  scope 
and  force,  and  our  oflence  is  reduced  at  least  to 
manslaughter;  in  which  case  we  claim  the 
privilege  of  that  law,  by  the  sentence  of  which, 
if  guilty,  we  must  suflfer  the  pains  of  death — a 

I)rivilege  we  can  never  again  claim — a  privi- 
ege  that  by  no  means  implies  exemption  from 
all  punishment :  the  offender  becomes  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  a  year — incurs  a  forfeiture  of 
all  goods  and  chattels ;  and,  till  he  receives  the 
judgments  of  law,  is  to  all  intents  a  felon,  sub- 
ject to  all  disabilities  and  other  incident  of  a 
lelon.  Without  taking  up  time  in  attending 
and  discussing  points,  no  way  pertinent  to  the 
present  issue,  without  a  tedious  recapitulation 
of  circumstances,  with  which,  I  take  it^  we  have 
no  more  concern  than  either  of  you  gentlemen ; 
I  say,  passing  over  all  these  matters  as  foreign 
to  this  trial,  let  us  state  evidence  appearing 
even  from  the  crown  witnesses. 

These  witnesses,  whose  testimony  I  shall  not 
consider  in  the  order  they  were  produced,  in- 
form you  that,  in  the  former  part  of  the  evening 
A  nimiber  of  mldien  ra^ed  from  some  of  the 


lanes  near  the  guard-boose,  or,  as  CoL  MarshsU 
supposes,  from  the  guard-house  itself.  But 
some  circumstances  he  relates  as  to  their  dresA, 
may  render  it  doubtful  whether  he  is  right  in 
this  point.  Soldiers  on  guard  have  a  peculiar 
regimental  habiliment,  which  they  never  dare 
put  otf;  and,  if  I  am  rightly  instructed,  no  sol- 
diers but  those  on  duty,  are  suffered  to  be  at 
the  guard-house  at  those  hours.  Uowever,  thna 
much  M  certain,  that  being  dressed  in  short 
jackets  or  working  coats,  proves  them  not  to 
be  of  that  particular  party  who  had  mounted 
guard  at  this  time. 

The  cry  was  "  where  are  they— damn  them, 
where  are  they  I "  They  brandish  their  weap- 
ons and  proceed  to  Comhill.  "What  those  weap- 
ons wore  the  witnesses  say  differently.  But 
it  should  be  mentioned,  as  we  go  along,  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  twenty -ninth  are  never  al- 
lowed to  wear  swords  or  cutlasses. 

As  these  soldiers  pass  down  Comhill,  thej 
assault,  abuse  and  attack  people.  The  soldiers 
in  their  turn  are  ])caten.  One  has  his  wrist 
broken — and  the  general  cry  soon  after  was— 
**lhey  are  beaten, — they  are  drove  into  the 
barracks ! '' 

i^oma  part  of  this  conduct  may  hereailer  be 
accounted  for,  and  other  parts  of  it  may  stand 
in  a  very  different  light.    But  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that  their  behavior  was  altogether  unjos- 
tifiablc — for  we  don't  look  upon  ourselves  as 
any  way  concerned  in  their  conduct-— conduct, 
which,  if  some  of  the  witnesses  are  not  mista- 
ken, seems  more  like  that  of  madmen  and  ba^ 
barians,  than  like  reasonable  creatures.    If  tbej 
acted  like  savages  or  ruffians,  what  is  that  to 
us  ?    This  evidence,  therefore,  not  applying  to 
this  case,  we  are  injured  if  it  has  any  inflaeDce 
to  our  prejudice.     Joeing  foreign  to  the  issue, 
wo  humbly  conceive  it  ought  never  to  hare 
been  introduced : — or  being  introduced,  it  ought 
to  be  rejected  in  our  determining  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  Quincy  then  proceeded  to  a  minute  de 
tail  of  the  Crown  evidence,  pointing  out,  as  he 
went  along,  those  circumstances  that  favored 
the  prisoners ;  and  commenting  chiefly  on  those 
facts  which  served  to  refute  or  invalidate  the 
positions  of  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown;  hr 
showing  an  assault  and  attack  upon  the 
sentry.  He  then  reviewed  those  parts  of  the 
evidence  which  had  a  tendency  either  to  prove 
insult,  abuse,  or  assault  and  battery  of  the 
party;  he  pointed  out  the  various  quarters 
from  which  all  these,  but  especially  the  assanlt 
and  battery  proceeded;  and  from  the  iaets, 
time  and  circumstances  testified,  inferred  the 
attack  to  have  been  on  various  sides  at  tlie 
same  instant  From  the  noises,  violence,  and 
rattling  of  the  guns,  ho  drew  other  oonBequen- 
ces  nsefol  to  hu  cause.    Fhna  the  inattoitioii 
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*  8ome  and  the  forgetfnlness  of  others ;  from 
te  tamnlt,  fright,  oonfiision  and  passions  in 
16  scene,  he  made  such  deductions  as  might 
joonnt  for  the  contrariety  and  seeming  incom- 
itibility  of  the  evidence. 
He  next  very  particularly  stated  the  evidence 
IT  the  prisoners,  as  he  had  been  instmcted,  it 
'onld  turn  out  on  examination;  and  as  he 
pened  his  evidence,  he  carefully  remarked  its 
anformity  to  and  connection  with,  many  parts 
f  that  already  exhibited  by  the  Counsel  for 
ie  King.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence 
NT  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Quincy  continued : 

Kay  it  please  toub  Hohobs,  and  tou  Gen- 
mcEN  of  the  Just  :  We  have  at  length  gone 
tirough  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 
lie  witnesses  have  now  placed  before  you  that 
bate  of  facts,  from  which  results  our  defence. 
lie  examination  has   been  so  lengthy,  that 

am  afraid  some  painful  sensations  arise, 
rhen  you  find  that  you  are  now  to  sit  and  hear 
bus  remarks  of  counsel.  But  you  should  reflect 
tukt  no  more  indulgence  is  shown  to  the  pris- 
ners  now  on  trial,  than  has  ever  been  shown 
1  an  capital  causes :  the  trial  of  one  man  has 
ften  taken  up  several  days ; — ^when  you  con- 
Ider,  therefore,  that  there  are  eight  lives  in 
■De,  the  importance  of  the  trial  will  show  the 
eeessity  of  its  length.  To  each  of  the  prison- 
it  different  evidence  applies,  and  each  of  them 
imw  their  defence  ft'om  different  quarters. 

I  stated  to  you,  gentlemen,  your  duty  in 
peniDgthis  cau8e---do not  forget  the  discharge 
I  it.  J  ou  are  paying  a  debt  you  owe  the  com- 
mnity  for  your  own  protection  and  safety :  by 
lie  same  mode  of  trial  are  your  own  rights  to 
eeeive  a  determination;  and  in  your  turn  a 
ime  may  come,  when  you  will  expect  and 
Ifllm  a  similar  return  from  some  other  jury  of 
oar  fellow  subjects. 

Jn  opening,  I  pointed  out  the  dangers  to 
rbich  you  were  exposed;  I  trust  your  own 
teeoUection  will  now  preclude  a  recapitulation 
iC  them.  The  reasons  of  what  I  then  said,  I 
net,  have,  in  some  measure,  appeared;  the 
mpriety  of  some  of  those  observations  has 
leen  corroborated  by  succeeding  evidence ;  and 
foa  must  have  traced  yourselves,  some  of  those 
xmsequences,  turning  out  in  evidence,  which 
bvre  had  intimate  relation,  if  not  their  origin, 
vHh  some  or  all  of  those  opinions,  notions, 
mtimentfi,  or  passions,  (call  them  what  you 
vfll,)  which  I  took  occasion  to  observe,  as 
obiea,  aids,  and  leading-strings,  in  our  intended 
mMmlnation  and  decision* 

How  much  need  was  there  for  my  desire, 
fliat  joa  should  suspend  your  Judgment  tiU  the 
vltiiMies  were  all  examined?  How  different 
li  the  oomplezion  of  the  cause?  Will  not  all 
lUs  Mnre  to  ahow  every  honest  man  the  little 
taih  to  be  attained  in  partial  hearings?  We 
have  often  aeen  oommnnitiee  compliun  of  ex 


parte  testimonies ;  individuals  as  well  as  socie- 
ties of  men  are  equally  susceptible  of  injuries 
of  this  kind :  this  trial  ought  to  have  another 
effect ;  it  should  serve  to  convince  us  all  of  the 
impropriety,  nay,  injustice,  of  giving  a  latitude 
in  conversation  upon  topics  likely  to  come  un- 
der a  judicial  decision ;  the  criminality  of  this 
conduct  is  certainly  enhanced,  when  such  loose 
sallies  and  discourses  are  so  prevalent  as  to  be 
likely  to  touch  the  life  of  a  citizen ;  moreover, 
tiiere  is  so  little  certainty  to  be  obtained  by 
such  kind  of  methods,  I  wonder  we  so  often 
find  them  practised.  In  the  present  case, 
how  great  was  the  prepossession  against  us  ? 
And  I  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  what  cause 
there  now  is  to  alter  our  sentiments?  Will 
any  sober,  prudent  man,  countenance  the  pro- 
ceedings 01  the  people  in  King  street, — can 
any  one  justify  their  conduct, — ^is  there  any  one 
man  or  any  body  of  men,  who  are  interested 
to  espouse  and  support  their  conduct  ? 

Surely,  no !  But  our  inquiry  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  legality  of  their  conduct,  and  here 
can  be  no  difficulty.  It  was  certainly  illegal^ 
unless  many  witnesses  are  directly  peijured : 
witnesses,  who  have  no  apparent  interest  to 
falsify, — ^witnesses  who  have  given  their  testi- 
timony  with  candor  and  accuracy, — witnesses, 
whose  credibility  stands  untouched, — whose 
credibility  the  Counsel  for  the  King  do  not 
pretend  to  impeach,  or  hint  a  suggestion  to 
their  disadvantage. 

I  say,  gentlemen,  by  the  standard  of  the  law 
are  we  to  judge  the  actions  of  the  people  who 
were  the  assailants,  and  those  who  were  the 
assailed  and  th^n  on  duty.  And  here,  gentle- 
men, the  rule  we  formerly  laid  down,  takes 
place.  To  the  facts,  gentlemen,  apply  your- 
selves. Consider  them  as  testified ;  weigh  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses — balance  their  tes- 
timony—<K)mpare  the  several  parts  of  it — see 
the  amount  of  it ; — and  then  according  to  your 
oath — ^^make  true  deliverance  according  to 
your  evidence."  That  is,  gentlemen,  having 
settled  the  facts,  bring  them  truly  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  law ;  the  king's  judges,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  it,  who  are  presumed  best  to 
know  it,  will  then  inspect  tbis  great  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  justice ;  and  they 
are  to  determine  the  degree  of  guilt  to  which 
the  fact  rises. 

But  before  we  come  to  those  divisions  of  in- 
quiry, under  which  I  intend  to  consider  the 
evidence,  let  me  once  more  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  transactions  in  Comhill  and  those 
by  the  custom-house. 

The  conduct  of  the  soldiers  in  Comhill  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  exasperated  the  minds 
of  all  who  beheld  their  behavior.  Their  actions 
accumulated  guilt  as  it  flew — at  least,  we  may 
well  suppose,  the  incensed  people  who  related 
them,  added  new  colors  to  the  scene.  The 
flame  of  resentment  imperceptibly  enkindles, 
and  a  common  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
will  show,  that  it  is  no  extravagant  supposition 
to  imagine  many  a  moderate  man  might  at  anob 
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a  w.'U'ion,  with  enioh  Bentiments,  wliich  I  have  I 
more*  tliun  once  nutice<l, — ^hearin^  Huch  relations 
and  complaints ;  I  nay,  do  I  injure  any  one,  in 
BUppusinj;  tliat,  under  all  these  cirruinHtanceft  a 
very  nnxlerate  iKfrHon,  who  in  ordinary  matters 
acted  witti  mnj^nilnr  discretion,  Khonld  now  be 
drawn   imiHjrceptibly  away,   or  rather  trans- 
ported int4>  measures,  which  in  a  future  moment 
he  would  condemn  and  lament?     What  more 
natural  supiKMition  tlian  to  suppose  many  an 
lionest  mind  ini^ht  at  this  time  fluctuate  thus? 
The  sohliers  are  here — wo  wish  them  away ; 
we  di<l  not  send  for  them ;  they  have  cut  and 
woundeil  the  i>eaceable  inhabiUmts,  and  it  may 
be  my  turn  next.     At  this  instant  of  time  he 
has  a  fresh  detail  of  injuries :    resentment  re- 
doubles every  successive  moment — huzza  1  for 
the  main  guanll  we  are  in  a  moment  }>efore 
the  custom-house.     No  time  is  jriven  for  recol- 
lei^titin.     We  find  from  the  kiufr's  evidence  and 
from  our  own,  the  cry  was,  "Here  is  a  sol- 
dier I ''  not  here  is  the  soldier  who  has  injured 
us — here  is  the  fellow  who  wounded  the  man 
in  Comhill.     No,  the  rea^^minp,  or  rather  fer- 
ment, seems  to  l>e,  the  soldiers  have  committed 
an  outrafi^e — we  have  an  equal  ri^ht  to  intlict 
punishment — or  rather  revenjre,  wliich  they  ha^l 
to  make  an  assault.    They  said  ripht,,  but  never 
considered  tliat  those  soldiers  had  no  rijrht  at 
all.     These  arc  sentiments  natural  enough  to 
persf)us  in  this  state  of  mind :  we  can  easily 
suppose  even   pood  men  thinking  and  acting 
thus.     Very  similar  to  this  is  the  force  of  Dr. 
II iron's  testimony,  and  some  others.     Hut  our 
inquiry  is,  what  says  the  law  ?    We  must  calmly 
inquire  whether  this,  or  any  thing  like  it,  is 
countenanced  by  the  law.     What  is  natural  to 
the  man — what  are  his  feelings  are  one  thing : 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  is  quite  another. 
Reast)n  must  resume  lier  seat,  and  then  we  shall 
hear  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  law. 

The  law  indulges  no  man  in  being  his  own 
avenger.  Early  in  the  history  of  jurispnidence 
we  find  the  sword  taken  from  the  party  injured 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate.  Were 
not  this  the  case,  punishment  would  know  no 
bounds  in  extent  or  duration.  Besides,  it  saps 
the  very  root  of  distributive  justice,  when  any 
individual  invades  the  pren)gative  of  law,  and 
snatches  from  the  civil  magistrate  the  balance 
and  the  rod.  How  much  more  are  the  pillars 
of  security  shaken,  when  a  mixed  lK>dy,  assem- 
bled as  those  in  King  street,  assume  the  province 
of  justice,  and  invade  the  rights  of  the  citizen? 
For  it  must  not  be  forgot  that  the  soldier  is  a 
citizen,  equally  entitled  with  us  all  to  protec- 
tion and  security.  Hence  all  are  alike  obliged 
to  pay  obedience  to  the  law ;  for  the  price  of 
this  protection  is  tliat  of  obedience. 

Let  it  not  be  apprehended  that  I  am  advan- 
cing a  doctrine  that  a  soldier  may  attack  an 
inhabitant)  and  he  not  allowed  to  defend  him- 
self. No,  gentlemen,  if  a  soldier  rush  violently 
tlirough  tlie  street  and  presents  a  weapon  of 
death  in  a  striking  posture,  no  doubt  the  person 
assaile«l  may  defend  himself^  even  to  taking  the 


life  of  the  assailant.  Revenge  and  a  Mnse  of 
self-preservation,  instantly  take  possession  of 
the  person  thus  attacked ;  and  the  law  goes  not 
upon  the  absurd  supposition  that  a  person  can 
in  these  circumstances  unman  himself.  Hence 
we  find  a  Iiusband,  taking  his  wife  in  the  act 
of  adulter}',  instantly  seizes  a  deadly  weapon 
and  slays  the  adulterer.  It  \s  not  murder.  Nar, 
a  fillip  upi>n  the  nose  or  forehead,  in  anger,  ii 
supiMJsed  by  the  law  to  be  sufficient  provocation 
to  reduce  killing  to  manslaughter.  It  i.<s  therfr- 
fore,  upon  principles  like  these — principles  npon 
which  thoso  who  now  bear  the  hardest  acunsk 
us,  at  other  times  so  much  depend ;  it  is,  1  saj, 
ui>on  the  right  of  self-defence  and  self-presena- 
titin,  we  rely  for  our  acquittal. 

Here  again,  it  should  be  kept  in  view,  that 
wlienever  a  party  injuring  has  escaped  by  flight, 
and  time  sufficient  for  the  passions  to  cool,  in 
judgment  of  law,  hath  elapsed,  however  grdrt 
the  injury,  the  injured  party  must  have  recoorsa 
to  law  for  Iiis  redress.  Such  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  law  ;  of  that  law,  than  wliich  we  are  none 
of  us  to  presume  ourselves  wiser ;  of  that  law 
which  is  found  in  the  experience  of  ages,  and 
which  in  condescension  to  the  infirmities  of 
flesh  and  blood  (but  to  nothing  else)  extenuates 
the  offence.  For  '*no  man,"  says  the  learned 
judge  Foster,  **  under  the  protection  of  the  law 
is  to  be  the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs.  If  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  for  which  the  laws  of 
society  will  give  him  an  adequate  remedy, 
thither  ho  ought  to  resort.  But  be  they  of 
what  nature  soever,  he  ought  to  bear  Lis  lot 
with  patience,  and  remember  that  vengeance 
belongeth  to  the  Most  High.''  ♦  Now,  gentlemen, 
those  whoever  they  were,  who  committed  the 
outrage  in  Comhill,  had  absconded ;  the  sol- 
diers, who  are  supposed  to  have  done  them, 
were  confined  in  their  barracks.  People  were 
repeatedly  told  this,  and  assured  by  the  military 
ofncers,  that  they  should  not  go  unpunished. 
Hut  what  followed  ?  Are  all  present  appeased  I 
We  are  constrained  by  the  force  of  the  evidence, 
to  affirm  they  were  not.  But  to  get  regular 
and  right  ideas,  wo  must  consider  all  the  com- 
motions of  the  season,  and  endeavor  to  come 
at  truth  by  analyzing  the  evidence  and  arrang- 
ing it  under  distinct  heads  of  inquiry. 

After  a  further  consideration  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  Mr.  Quincy  remarked : 

Mat  it  please  tofb  Honoks  akd  tof  Gts- 
TLEMEX  of  the  Jubt  :  After  having  thus  gone 
through  the  evidence,  and  considered  it  as  ap- 
plicatory  to  all  and  every  of  the  prisoners, 
the  next  matter  in  order  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sideration of  the  law  pertinent  upon  this  evi- 
dence. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  let  me  again  inform 
you,  that  the  law  which  is  to  pass  upon  these 
prisoners,  is  a  law  adapting  itself  to  tlie  human 
species,  with  all  their  feelings,  passions  and 

*  Crown  law,  SMw 
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infirmities :  a  law  which  does  not  go  npon  the 
absurd  supposition,  that  men  are  stocks  and 
ftones ;  or  that  in  the  fervor  of  the  hlood^  a  man 
can  act  with  the  deliberation  and  judgment  of 
a  philosopher.  No!  gentlemen ; — ^the  law  sup- 
poses that  a  principle  of  resentment,  for  wise 
and  obvious  reasons,  is  deeply  implanted  in  the 
human  heart ;  and  not  to  be  eradicated  by  the 
cSbrts  of  State  policy.  It,  therefore,  in  some 
degree,  conforms  itself  to  all  the  workings  of  the 
passions,  to  which  it  pays  a  great  indulgence, 
•0  far  as  not  to  be  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  wisdom,  good  order,  and  the  very  being  of 
government. 

Keeping,  therefore,  this  full  in  view,  let  us 
take  once  more  a  very  brief  and  cursory  survey 
of  matters  supported  by  the  evidence.  And 
here  let  me  ask  sober  reason — What  language 
more  opprobrious?  What  actions  more  exas- 
perating, than  those  used  on  this  occasion? 
Words,  I  am  sensible,  are  no  justification  of 
Uows,  but  they  serve  as  the  grand  clues  to  dis- 
oorer  the  temper  and  the  designs  of  tlie  agents; 
they  serve  also  to  give  us  light  in  discerning 
the  apprehensions  and  thoughts  of  those  who 
the  objects  of  abuse. 

"You  lobster,"  "you  bloody-back,"  "you 
d,"  and  "you  dastard,"  are  but  some 
cf  the  expressions  proved.  What  words  more 
§riling?  What  more  cutting  and  provoking  to 
a  soldier?  To  be  reminded  of  the  color  of  his 
9vh,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  the 
net  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  to  be  compared  to 
the  most  despicable  animal  that  crawls  upon 
the  earth,  was  touching  indeed  a  tender  point. 
To  be  stigmatized  with  having  smarted  under 
Hie  lash,  at  tbe  halbert,  to  be  twitted  with  so  in- 
ftmous  an  ignominy ;  which  was  either  wholly 
undeserved,  or  a  grievance  which  sliould  never 
have  been  repeated; — I  say  to  call  up  and 
anraken  sensations  of  this  kind,  must  sting  even 
to  madness.  But  accouple  these  words  with 
tiie  succeeding  actions, — "You  dastard," — 
**Toa  coward  1  "  A  soldier  and  a  coward  I 
Tnis  was  touching  (with  a  witness)  "  the  point 
of  honor,  and  the  pride  of  virtue."  But  while 
these  are  as  yet  lomenting  the  passions,  and 
aweUing  the  bosom,  the  attack  is  made ;  and 
probably  the  latter  words  were  reiterated  at 
the  onset ;  at  least,  were  yet  sounding  in  tlie 
ear.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  for  heaven's  sake, 
let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  same  situation! 
Would  you  not  spurn  at  that  spiritless  institu- 
tkm  of  society,  which  tells  you  to  be  a  subject 
at  the  expense  of  your  manhood  I 

Bat  does  the  soldier  step  out  of  his  ranks  to 
seek  his  revenge?  Not  a  witness  pretends  it. 
Did  not  the  people  repeatedly  come  within  the 
points  of  their  bayonets,  and  strike  on  the 
guuEsles  of  the  guns  ?    Yon  have  heard  the  wit- 


Does  the  law  allow  one  member  of  the  com- 
mmitj  to  behave  in  this  manner  towards  his 
idlow-citixen,  and  then  bid  the  injured  party 
ha  eafan  and  moderate  ?  The  expressions  from 
mt  party  were-r-''  Stand  off,  stand  off! "     "  I 


am  upon  my  station," — "  if  they  molest  me  npon 
my  post,  I  will  fire."  "By  God,  I  will  fire !  " 
"Keep  off!  "  These  were  words  likely  to  pro- 
duce reflection  and  procure  peace.  But  had 
the  words  on  the  other  hand  a  similar  tenden- 
cy ?  Consider  the  temper  prevalent  among  all 
parties  at  this  time.  Consider  the  then  situa- 
tion of  the  soldiery ;  and  come  to  the  heat  and 
pressure  of  the  action.  The  materials  are  laid, 
the  spark  is  raised,  the  fire  enkindles,  the  fiame 
rages,  the  understanding  is  in  wild  disorder, 
all  prudence  and  true  wisdom  are  utterly  con- 
sumed. Does  common  sense,  does  the  law  ex- 
pect impossibilities  ?  Here,  to  expect  equanim- 
ity of  temper,  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  ex- 
pect discretion  in  a  madman.  But  was  any 
thing  done  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  similar 
to  the  conduct,  warnings,  and  declarations  of 
the  prisoners  ?  Answer,  for  yourselves,  gentle- 
men! The  words  reiterated  all  aroun^  stab- 
bed to  the  heart ; — ^the  actions  of  the  assailants 
tended  to  a  worse  end ;  to  awaken  every  pas- 
sion of  which  the  human  breast  is  susceptible ; 
fear,  anger,  pride,  resentment,  revenge,  alter- 
nately take  possession  of  the  whole  man.  To 
expect,  under  these  circumstances,  that  snch 
words  would  assuage  the  tempest,  that  such 
actions  would  allay  the  flames ; — you  might,  as 
rationally,  expect  the  inundations  of  a  tor- 
rent would  suppress  a  deluge ;  or  rather  that 
the  flames  of  iLtna  would  extinguish  a  confla- 
gration ! 

Prepare,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  now  to  at- 
tend to  that  species  oi  law,  which  will  adapt 
itself  to  this  trial,  with  all  its  singular  and 
aggravating  circumstances.  A  law  full  of  be- 
nignity, full  of  compassion,  replete  with  mercy. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  I  must,  agreeable  to 
the  method  we  formerly  adopted,  first  tell  von 
by  what  law  the  prisoners  are  not  to  be  tried, 
or  condemned.  And  they  most  certainly  are 
not  to  be  tried  by  the  Mosaic  law :  a  law,  we 
take  it,  peculiarly  designed  for  the  government 
of  a  peculiar  nation,  who  being  in  a  great 
measure  under  a  theocratical  form  of  govern- 
ment, its  institutions  cannot,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  adduced  for  our  regulation  in  these 
days.  It  is  with  pain,  therefore,  I  have  ob- 
served any  endeavor  to  mislead  our  judgment 
on  this  occasion ;  by  drawing  our  attention  to 
the  precepts  delivered  in  the  days  of  Moses ; 
and  by  disconnected  passages  of  Scriptures,  ap- 
plied in  a  manner  foreign  to  their  original  de- 
sign or  import,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
attempt  to  touch  some  peculiar  sentiments, 
which  we  know  are  thought  to  be  prevalent: 
and  in  this  way,  we  take  it,  an  injury  is  likely 
to  be  done,  by  giving  the  mind  a  bias,  it  ought 
never  to  have  received ;  because  it  is  not  war- 
ranted by  our  laws. 

We  have  heard  it  publicly  said  of  late,  oftener 
than  formerly,  "Whosoever  sheddeth  man^s 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  This 
is  plainly,  gentlemen,  a  general  rule  which,  like 
all  others  of  the  kino,  must  have  its  exceptions. 
A  rule  which  if  taken  in  its  strict  literal  lati- 
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tnde  wonid  imply,  that  a  man  killing  another 
in  self-defence,  would  incnr  the  painB  of  death. 
A  doctrine  which  no  man  in  his  senAes  would 
ever  embrace ;  a  doctrine  that  certainly  never 
prevailed  under  the  Mooaical  institution.  For 
we  find  the  Jews  had  their  six  cities  of  rcfupre, 
to  which  the  man-slaver  might  flee,  from  the 
avenser  of  blood ;  and  someUiing  analogous  to 
this  (if  it  did  not  originate  from  it)  is  our  benefit 
of  clergy. 

And  so,  that  '*the  murderer  shall  fiee  to  the 
pit,"  comes  under  the  same  consideration.  And 
when  we  hear  it  asked,  as  it  very  lately  has 
been  "  who  dare  stay  him  ? "  I  answer,  if  the 
laws  of  our  country  stay  him,  you  ought  to  do 
likewise ;  and  every  good  subject  dares  to  do 
what  the  law  allows.  But  the  very  position  is 
begging  the  question ;  for  the  question  now  in 
issue  is,  whether  either  of  the  prisoners  is  a 
murderer,  in  the  sense  of  our  laws?  for  you 
recollect,  that  what  is  murder  and  what  not,  is 
a  question  of  law,  arising  upon  facts  stated  and 
allowed.  , 

But  to  go  on:  *'Yon  shall  take  no  satisfac- 
tion for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  which  is  guilty 
of  death."  Here  again  is  a  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion; and  moreover,  the  words,  ^^  guilty  of 
death,"  if  rightly  rendered  from  the  original, 
must  be  one  of  those  general  rules  I  just  now 
mentioned,  which  always  have  their  exceptions. 
But  these  words  seem  to  be  wrongly  translated ; 
for  in  the  margin  of  our  great  Bible,  we  find 
tliem  rendered  ^^  faulty  to  die."  Against  a 
position  of  this  kind  we  have  no  objection.  If 
we  have  committed  a  fault,  on  which  our  laws 
inflict  punishment  of  death,  we  must  suffer. 
Bat  what  fault  we  have  committed,  you  are  to 
inquire :  or  rather  you,  gentlemen,  are  to  find 
the  facts  proved  in  Court  against  us,  and  tlie 
Judges  are  to  see  and  consider  what  the  law 
pronounces  touching  our  offence,  and  what 
punishment  is  thereby  inflicted  as  a  penalty. 

In  order  to  come  at  the  whole  law  resulting 
from  the  facts  which  have  been  proved,  we 
must  inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  assemblies. 
For  such  is  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  law, 
that  if  any  assembly  be  lawful,  each  individual 
of  that  assembly  is  answerable  only  for  his  own 
act,  and  not  for  any  other.  On  the  contrary, 
if  an  assembly  be  unlawful,  the  act  of  any  one 
of  the  company,  to  the  particular  purpose  of 
assembling,  is  chargeable  on  all.  This  is  law 
which  no  lawyer  will  dispute:  it  is  a  law 
fonnded  in  the  security  of  the  peace  of  society, 
and  however  little  considered  by  people  in 
general,  it  ought  now  steadily  to  be  kept  in 
mind. 

Was  the  assembly  of  the  soldiers  lawful  ? 

For  what  did  the  soldiers  assemble  ? 

Was  the  sentinel  insulted  and  attacked  ? 

Did  he  call  for  assistance,  and  did  the  party 
go  to  assist  him  ? 

Was  it  lawful  for  them  so  to  do? 

Were  the  soldiers  when  thus  lawfully  assem- 
bled, assaulted,  dec.,  by  a  great  number  of  people 
ibled,  dec  ? 


Was  this  last  assembly  lawfbl  ? 

Was  any  thing  done  by  this  unhtwAd 
bly,  that  will  in  law  Justify,  excuse,  or  exteni- 
ate,  the  offence  of  kUliog^  so  as  to  reduce  it  to 
manslaughter  ? 

Was  the  killing  Jnstififtble;  or  rather  wis  it 
justifiable  self-defence  ? 

Was  the  killing  excusable ;  or  rather  was  it 
self-defence,  culpable — ^but  through  the  bodg^ 
nity  of  the  law  excusable  ? 

Was  the  killing  felonioni :  if  felonious,  wM 
it  with  or  without  malice  ? 

Under  each  of  these  heads  of  inquiry,  in  tbdr 
order,  Mr.  Qulncy  arranged  his  argnmenti: 
and  as  he  separated  and  compared,  and  settled 
the  facts,  he  applied  the  law  with  explanaUxy 
comments.  After  which,  he  concluded  hit  a^ 
gument  as  follows : 

Mat  it  flxasi  toub  HoxoRa,  and  tou,  Giff- 
TT.EMEN  OF  TiR  JcBT :  I  have  now  gone  tiiroa^ 
those  authorities  in  law,  which  I  thonsht  IM^ 
tinent  to  this  trial.  I  have  been  thus  lengthy, 
not  for  the  information  of  the  Court,  but  to 
satisfy  you  gentlemen,  and  all  who  may  cbanw 
to  hear  me,  of  that  law,  which  is  well  known 
to  those  of  us,  who  are  conversant  in  courts 
but  not  so  generally  known  or  attended  to  Iff 
many,  as  it  ought  to  be  a  law  which  extendi 
to  each  of  us,  as  well  as  to  any  of  the  prisonen; 
for  it  knows  no  distinction  of  persons. 

And  the  doctrines  which  have  been  thus  laid 
do^'n  are  for  the  safeguard  of  us  all.   Doctrisei 
which  are  founded  in  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
ages ;  which  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived, 
have  adopted  and  contended  for.    Nay,  tin 
matter  has  been  carried  by  very  wise  mei^ 
much  further  than  we  have  contested  for.  Ana 
that  you  may  not  think  the  purport  of  the  aa- 
thorities  read  are  the  rigid  notions  of  a  dry  97** 
tem,  and  the  contracted  decisions  of  municipil 
law,  I  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  a  passage  from 
a  very  great  theoretic  writer — a  man  whoee 
praises  have  resounded  through  all  the  knows 
world,  and  probably  will  tlm>ugh  all  ages— 
whose  sentiments  are  as  free  air,  and  who  has 
done  as  much  for  learning,  liberty,  and  man' 
kind,  as  any  of  the  sons  of  Adam — I  mean  tlM 
sagacious  Mr.  Locke.    He  will  fell  you  gentle 
men,  in  his  Essay  on  Government,  ^*  That  all 
manner  of  force  without  right,  puts  man  in  a 
state  of  war  with  the  aggressor ;  and  of  conse- 
quence, that  being  in  such  a  state  of  war,  ha 
may  lawfully  kill  him  who  put  him  under  thia 
unnatural  restraint."    According  to  this  doc- 
trine, we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  in(|nii^ 
whether  here  was  "force  without  right!    if 
so,  we  were  in  such  a  state,  as  rendered  it  law- 
ful to*  kill  the  aggressor,  who  put  us  under  to 
unnatural  a  restraint 

Few,  I  believe,  will  aay,  after  hearing  all  thi* 
evidence,  that  we  were  under  no  "unnatnr^ 
restraint."  But  we  don^t  want  to  extend  m^ 
tersBofiBr.    We  oite  this  author  to  showth* 
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world,  that  the  greatest  friends  to  their  conn- 
trjf  to  universal  liberty,  and  the  immutable 
rights  of  all  men,  have  held  tenets  and  advanced 
maTims  more  favorable  to  the  prisoners  at  the 
bar.  And  although  we  should  not  adopt  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  their  most  exten- 
sive latitude,  yet  there  seems  to  be  something 
very  analogous  to  his  opinion,  which  is  coun- 
tenanced in  our  laws. 

There  is  a  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole 
system  of  English  jurisprudence,  which  inspires 
a  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  behavior. 
Under  a  form  of  government  like  ours,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  that  pacific,  timid,  obse- 
quious, and  servile  temper,  so  predominant  in 
more  despotic  governments.    From  our  happy 
constitution  there  results  its  very  natural  ef- 
fects'—an impatience  of  injuries,  and  a  strong 
resentment  of  insults :  (and  a  very  wise  man 
has  said,  **  He  who  tamely  beareth  insults  in- 
Titeth  injuries."^    Hence,  I  take  it,  that  atten- 
tion to  tne  **feelings  of  humanity,"  to  *^ human- 
ly and  imperfection,"  ^*  the  infirmities  of  flesh 
and  blood;"  that  attention  to  *^tlie  indelible 
rights  of  mankind ; "  that  lenity  to  **  the  pas- 
■toDfl  of  men;"  that  ^^ benignity  and  conde- 
soension  of  the  law,"  so  often  repeated  in  our 
boc^ 

Ana,  indeed,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
gonins  of  our  civil  constitution,  and  the  spirit 
of  <Nir  monicipal  law  would  be  repugnant :  that 
prime  defect  in  any  political  system — that  grand 
solecism  in  State  policy. 

Gkstlbmbn  of  the  Jubt:   This  cause  has 

takmi  np  much  of  your  time,  and  is  likely  to 

take  np  so  much  more,  that  I  must  hasten  to  a 

dose.    Indeed,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you, 

hj  being  thus  lengthy,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty 

to  the  prisoners ;  they,  who,  in  some  sense,  may 

be  said  to  have  put  their  lives  in  my  hands ; 

th^,  whose  situation  was  so  peculiar,  that  we 

bave  necessarily  taken  up  more  time  than  or- 

^ttnary  cases  require.    They,  under  all  these 


circumstances,  placed  a  confidence  it  was  my 
duty  not  to  disappoint;  and  which  I  have 
aimed  at  discharging  with  fidelity.  I  trust  you, 
gentlemen,  will  do  the  like ;  that  you  will  ex- 
amine and  judge  with  a  becoming  temper  of 
mind;  remembering  that  they  who  are  under 
oath  to  declare  the  whole  truth,  think  and  act 
very  differently  from  by-standers,  who,  being 
under  no  ties  of  this  kind,  take  a  latitude, 
which  is  by  no  means  admissible  in  a  court  of 
law. 

I  cannot  close  this  cause  better,  than  by  de- 
siring you  to  consider  well  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  law,  which  will  be  laid  down,  and  to 
govern  yourselves  by  this  great  standard  of 
truth.  To  some  purposes,  you  may  be  said, 
gentlemen,  to  be  ministers  of  justice ;  and 
"ministers,"  says  a  learned  judge,  ** appointed 
for  the  ends  of  public  justice,  should  have  writ- 
ten on  their  hearts  the  solemn  engagements  of 
his  m^esty,  at  his  coronation,  to  cause  law  and 
justice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  his  judg- 
ments." 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained; 
It  droppeth  like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven- 
It  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesses  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.** 

I  leave  you,  gentlemen,  hoping  you  will  be 
directed  in  your  inquiry  and  judgment,  to  a 
riglit  discharge  of  your  duty.  We  shall  all  of 
us,  gentlemen,  have  an  hour  of  cool  reflection ; 
when  tlie  feelings  and  agitations  of  the  day 
shall  have  subsided ;  when  we  shall  view  things 
through  a  different  and  a  much  juster  mediunu 
It  is  then  we  all  wish  an  absolving  conscience. 
May  you,  gentlemen,  now  act  such  a  part,  as 
will  hereafter  ensure  it ;  such  a  part  as  may 
occasion  the  prisoners  to  rejoice.  May  the 
blessing  of  those  who  were  in  jeopardy  of  life 
come  upon  you — ^may  the  blessing  of  Him  who 
is  "not  faulty  to  die,"  descend  and  rest  upon 
you  and  your  posterity. 
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Thi  ancestors  of  Doctor  Rush,  belonged  to  the  society  of  Qaakera,  and  emigrated  to  Anm- 
ica  under  the  auspices  of  William  Penn,  as  carlj  as  the  jear  1683.  James  Riish,  his  grandMer, 
whose  occupation  was  that  of  a  gansinith,  resided  on  his  estate  near  Philadelphia^  and  died  it 
the  year  1727.  His  son  John,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  became  poMMwi 
of  both  his  trade  and  his  farm,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  industry  and  an  ardent  lofe  d 
agricultural  pursuits.  lie  died  while  his  son  was  but  a  child,  and  left  him  to  the  care  of  tt 
affectionate  and  pious  mother.  Under  her  guardianship  he  receiyed  those  impressions  of  rdi- 
gions  sentiment,  which  were  so  conspicuous  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  In  a  lettei^ 
written  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  ho  thus  expresses  the  sense  of  obligation  he  fUt  ftr 
the  eorlj  impressions  of  piety  he  hod  received  from  his  parents : — "  I  have  acqmred  and  reoond 
nothing  from  the  world,  which  I  prize  so  highly  as  the  religious  principles  I  inherited  froB 
tliem;  and  I  possess  nothing  that  I  value  so  much  as  the  innocence  and  parity  of  fheir 
characters.*' 

Doctor  Rush  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  bom  on  his  father's  estate,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  December,  1745.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  placed  by  his  mother  oDdar 
the  tuition  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Finley,  a  man  of  high  literary  attainment 
and  subsequently,  President  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  In  this  position  he  remained  ilfi 
years,  after  which  he  was  removed  to  college,  where  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  hb 
capability,  his  uncommon  progress  in  his  studies,  and  especially  for  his  eloquence  in  dedinii* 
tion.  During  his  stay  in  college  he  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  around  him,  tnd 
graduated  with  honor,  and  the  beA  wishes  of  his  teachers  and  classmates. 

Having  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  he  conmienced  i 
course  of  study  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  John  Redman,  at  that  time  an  eminent  pn^ 
titioner  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    After  pursuing  his  studies  in  this  office,  with  indnstrj  and 
great  enthusiasm  for  six  years,  he  entered  the  medical  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  be 
received  the  full  benefit  of  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  professors,  Munro,  Gregory,  Black  aad 
Cullen ;  and,  in  1768,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.    From  Edinburgh  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  spent  a  few  months,  in  attendance  upon  the  hospitals  of  that  citj, . 
and  in  the  spring  of  1709,  having  visited  Paris,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  ram- 
diately  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.    A  short  time  after,  he  was  elected  t 
professor  in  the  medical  school,  which  had  then  been  recently  established,  by  the  landaUa 
exertions  of  Doctors  Bond,  Morgan,  Shippen  and  Kuhn.    In  the  year  1789,  he  was  chosen  fbe 
successor  of  Doctor  Morgan  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic ;  and  in  1791| 
upon  an  union  being  effected  between  the  college  of  Philadelphia  and  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice.    On  the 
resignation  of  the  learned  and  venerable  Doctor  Euhn,  in  1805,  he  was  chosen  to  the  united 
professorships  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  of  dinical  medidne^  in  which  stitiflt 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Doctor  Rush  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  politieal  w^ 
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Htfon  of  his  eoimtrj'.  On  the  commenoement  of  hostilities  between  the  Oolonies  and  6re«t 
BriliiD,  he  decided  in  fityor  ai  liberty,  and  became  a  firm  and  energetic  opposer  of  British 
Ijniinj,  and  supporter  of  equal  rights.  Associating  with  all  classes  through  the  medium  of  his 
liofession,  his  influence  was  extensive,  useful  and  salutary.  In  1776  he  was  chosen  a  member 
if  tlie  Continental  Congress,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  following  year 
Im  was  appointed  physician-general  of  the  military  hospital  for  the  middle  department,  and 
mdered  great  service  during  the  whole  of  the  Revolution.  In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the 
MATention  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  same  year 
iNpablished  the  Addreu  to  the  People  of  the  United  States, 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government,  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and 
Imroted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  the  duties  of  social  life.  <The  only  office 
be  accepted,  as  a  reward  for  his  many  services,  was  the  presidency  of  the  Mint,  which  position 
be  retained  for  fourteen  years.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  literary,  moral  and  philoso- 
pUetl  essays,  and  several  volumes  on  medical  science ;  among  which  are  his  Medical  Inquiries 
mi  Obtervatianiy  and  a  History  of  the  Yellow  Fever.  His  attachment  to  his  profession  was 
Mnrkable.  Speaking  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  said,  "  When  that  time  shall  come, 
(AiII  relinquish  many  attractions  to  life,  and  among  them  a  pleasure,  which  to  me,  has  no 
i|ttl  in  human  pursuits ;  I  mean  that  which  I  derive  from  studying,  teaching,  and  practising 
iMficine." 

Added  to  the  numerous  duties  of  his  profession  and  the  various  benevolent  associations  with 
ikich  he  was  connected,  Doctor  Rush  was  president  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Abolition 
■  Kayery,  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
lUical  Society,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  a  mem- 
W  of  several  other  institutions  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Wherever  he  could  be  useful 
l!)r<^iinsel,  influence  or  action,  he  was  sure  to  be  found.  *'  The  virtues  of  his  heart,"  says  his 
lio(rapher,  "  like  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  were  in  continued  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Mkw-men.  While  the  numerous  humane,  charitable,  and  religious  associations  of  Philadel- 
lUa,  bear  testimony  to  the  philanthropy  and  piety  which  animated  the  bosom  of  their  departed 
kM&ctor ;  let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  with  the  good  Samaritan,  the  poor  were  the  objects 
if  lis  peculiar  care ;  and  that  in  the  latter,  and  more  prosperous  years  of  his  life,  one-seventh 
if  lib  income  was  expended  upon  the  children  of  affliction  and  want. — ^Dr.  Boerhaave  said  of  the 
Nr,  that  they  were  his  best  patients,  because  God  was  their  paymaster. — Let  it  also  be 
iveorded,  that  the  last  act  of  Doctor  Rush  was  an  act  of  charity,  and  that  the  last  expression 
vUoh  fell  from  his  lips  was  an  iigunction  to  his  son,  ^^  Be  indulgent  to  the  poor."  *  He  died 
ft  ftkd  nineteenth  of  April,  1813. 
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Hds  addrees  was  written  by  Doctor  Rush, 
id  pnbliahed  in  the  year  1787,  previous  to  the 
iefcing  of  the  Federal  Convention. 

(piere  la  nothing  more  common  than  to  con- 
uid  the  terms  of  American  revolution  with 
OM  of  the  late  American  war.  The  American 
IT  is  over :  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case 
itfi  the  American  revolution.  On  the  con- 
WJ<t  nothing  but  the  first  act  of  the  great 
ftmtk  is  closed.  It  remains  yet  to  establish 
C  perfect  oar  new  £orma  of  government :  and 

e  Boelor  David  HMMk'k  DiMMiM,  at  tlM  OoU«fe  of 


to  prepare  the  principles,  morals,  and  manners 
of  our  citizens,  for  these  forms  of  government, 
after  they  are  establislied  and  brought  to  per- 
fection. 

The  confederation,  together  with  most  of  our 
State  constitutions,  were  formed  under  very 
unfavorable  circumstances.  We  had  just  emer- 
ged from  a  corrupted  monarchy.  Although  we 
understood  perfectly  the  principles  of  liberty, 
yet  most  of  us  were  ignorant  of  the  forms  and 
combinations  of  power  in  republics.  Add  to 
this,  the  British  army  was  in  the  heart  of  our 
country,  spreading  desolation  wherever  it  went: 
our  resentments,  of  course,  were  awakened. 
We  detested  the  British  name,  and  nnfortu* 
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natoly  refused  to  copj  some  things  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  iostice  and  power,  in  the  British 
^  government,  which  have  made  it  the  admira- 
tion and  envj  of  the  world.  In  our  opposition 
to  monarchy,  we  forgot  that  the  temple  of  ty- 
ranny has  two  doors.  We  bolted  one  of  them 
by  proper  restraints;  bnt  we  left  the  other 
open,  by  neglecting  to  guard  against  the  effects 
of  par  own  ignorance  and  licentiousness. 

ifost.of  the  present  difficulties  of  this  oonn- 
trr  arise  from  the  weakness  and  other  defects 
of  onr  governments. 

My  business  4t  present  shall  be,  only  to  sug- 
gest the  defects  of  the  confederation.  These 
consist — 1st.  In  the  deficiency  of  coercive  pow- 
er. 2d.  In  a  defect  of  exclusive  power  to  irane 
paper  money,  and  regulate  commerce.  8d.  In 
vesting  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States 
in  a  single  legislature :  and,  4th.  In  the  too  fre- 
quent rotation  of  its  members. 

A  convention  is  to  sit  soon  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  means  of  obviating  part  of  the  two 
first  defects  that  have  been  mentioned.  Bnt  I 
wish  they  may  add  to  their  recommendations 
to  each  State,  to  surrender  up  to  Congress  their 
power  of  emitting  money.  In  this  way,  a  uni- 
form currency  wUl  be  produced,  that  will  facil- 
itate trade,  and  help  to  bind  the  States  together. 
Nor  will  the  States  be  deprived  of  large  sums 
of  money  by  this  means,  when  sudden  emer- 
gencies require  it ;  for  they  may  always  borrow 
them,  as  they  did  during  the  war,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  Congress.  Even  a  loan  office  may 
be  better  instituted  in  this  way,  in  each  State, 
than  in  any  other. 

The  two  lost  defects  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, are  not  of  less  magnitude  than  the  first 
Indeed,  the  single  legislature  of  Congress  will 
become  more  dangerous,  from  an  increase  of 
power,  than  ever.  To  remedy  this,  let  the 
supreme  federal  power  be  divided,  like  tlie  leg- 
islatures of  most  of  our  States,  into  two  dis- 
tinct, independent  branches.  Let  one  of  them 
be  styled  the  Council  of  the  States,  and  the 
other  the  Assembly  of  the  States.  Let  the 
first  consist  of  a  single  delegate — and  the  sec- 
ond, of  two,  three,  or  four,  delegates,  chosen 
annually  by  each  State.  Let  the  president  be 
chosen  annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both 
Houses;  and  let  him  possess  certain  powers, 
in  conjunction  with  a  privy  council,  especially 
the  power  of  appointing  most  of  the  ofiScers  of 
the  United  States.  The  officers  will  not  only 
be  better,  when  appointed  this  way,  but  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  faction  will  be  thereby 
removed  from  Congress.  I  apprehend  this  di- 
vision of  the  power  of  Congress  will  become 
more  necessary,  as  soon  as  they  are  invested 
with  more  ample  powers  of  levying  and  ex- 
pending public  money. 

The  custom  of  turning  men  out  of  power  or 
office,  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified  for  it,  has 
been  found  to  be  as  absurd  in  practice,  as  it  is 
virtuous  to  dismiss  a  general — a  physician — or 
ejaaft domestic,  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
^^■|^|m  gnffifliflnt  to  be  uteM  to  lu,  for  the 


sake  of  increasing  the  number  of  able  gencnb 
— skilful  physicians — and  fidthfnl  servutif 
We  do  not  Government  is  a  science,  and  ca 
never  be  perfect  in  Americft  until  we  enooiD^ 
age  men  to  devote  not  only  three  years,  bat 
their  whole  lives  to  it  I  believe  the  prindpsl 
reason  why  so  many  men  of  abilities  object  to 
serving  in  Congress,  is,  owing  to  their  not 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  spend  three  yein 
in  acquiring  a  profession,  which  their  country 
immediately  afterwards  forbids  them  to  follow. 

There  are  two  errors  or  pr^ndioes  on  tlie 
subject  of  government  in  America,  which  kal 
to  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

It  is  often  said,  **that  the  sovereign  andill 
other  power  is  seated  in  the  people.**  Iliii 
idea  is  unhappily  expressed.  It  snould  b^* 
^*  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people,"— they 
possess  it  only  on  the  days  of  their  electioDL 
After  this,  it  is  the  property  of  their  rolcn; 
nor  can  they  exercise  or  resume  it,  unless  it  be 
abused.  It  is  of  importance  to  circulate  tliis 
idea,  as  it  leads  to  oraer  and  good  govemmentk 

The  people  of  America  have  mistaken  the 
meaning  ojf  the  word  sovereignty:  hence  esdi 
State  pretends  to  be  sovereign.  In  Europe,  it 
is  applied  only  to  those  states  which  ponea 
the  power  of  making  war  and  peace— of  fons- 
ing  treaties,  and  tlie  like.  As  this  power  be- 
longs only  to  Congress,  they  are  the  only  lOTe- 
reign  power  in  the  United  States. 

We  commit  a  similar  mistake  in  our  ideas  of 
the  word  independent  No  individual  Stste, 
as  such,  has  any  claim  to  independence.  She  is 
independent  only  in  a  union  with  her  sister 
States  in  Congress. 

To  conform  the  principles,  morals,  and  man- 
ners of  our  citizens,  to  our  republican  forms  of 
government,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  tbit 
knowledge  of  every  kind  should  be  dissemina- 
ted through  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

For  this  purpose,  let  Congress,  instead  of 
laying  out  half  a  million  of  dollars,  in  building 
a  federal  town,  appropriate  only  a  fourth  of 
that  sum,  in  founding  a  federal  university.   In 
this  university,  let  every  thing  connected  with 
government,  such  as  history — the  law  of  nature 
and  nations — ^the  civil  law — the  municipal  laws 
of  our  country — and  the  principles  of  com- 
merce—be   taught   bfr  competent  profeseon. 
Let  masters  be  employed,  likewise,  to  teach 
g^unnery — fortification — and  every  thing  con- 
nected with  defensive  and  offensive  war.  AboTS 
all,  let  a  professor  o^  what  is  called  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Universities,  economy — ^be  established 
in  this  federal  seminary.    His  business  shoaM 
be  to  unfold  the  principles  and  practice  of  agn* 
culture  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  lectures  more  exten- 
sively useful.  Congress  should  support  a  traT- 
elling  correspondent  for  him,  who  should  ^ 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  transmit  to  bnn, 
from  time  to  time,  all  the  dis«>veries  and  'v^ 
provements  that  are  made  in  agriculture  >nd 
manufactures.    To  this  seminaiy,  young  o^^ 
should  be  encouraged  to  repair,  after  eom^ 
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ing  their  academical  stndies  in  the  colleges  of 
.  their  respective  States.  The  honors  and  offices 
of  the  United  States  should,  after  a  while,  he 
oonfined  to  persons  who  had  imhibed  federal 
and  republican  ideas  in  this  university. 

For  the  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge,  as 
well  as  extending  the  living  principle  of  gov- 
ernment to  every  part  of  the  United  States — 
every  State— city — county — village — and  town- 
ihip  in  the  Union,  should  be  tied  together  by 
means  of  the  postnoffice.    This  is  the  true  non- 
electric wire  of  government.    It  is  the  only 
means  of  conveying  heat  and  light  to  eveiy  in- 
dividual in  the  federd  commonwealth.     "  Swe- 
den lost  her  liberties,"  says  the  Abbe  Kaynal, 
**  because  her  citizens  were  so  scattered,  that 
the^  had  no  means  of  acting  in  concert  with 
each  other."  It  should  be  a  constant  injunction 
to  the  post-masters,  to  convey  newspapers  free 
of  all  charge  for  postage.    They  are  not  only 
the   vehicles  of  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
hnt  the  sentinels  of  the  liberties  of  our  conn- 

The  conduct  of  some  of  those  strangers,  who 
have  visited  our  country,  since  the  peace,  and 
who  fill  the  British  papers  with  accounts  of  our 
distresses,  show  as  great  a  want  of  good  sense, 
as  it  does  of  good  nature.  They  see  nothing 
but  the  foundations  and  walls  of  the  temple  of 
liberty;  and  yet  they  undertake  tQ  judge  of  the 
whole  fabric. 

Oar  own  citizens  act  a  still  more  absurd  part, 
when  they  cry  out,  after  the  experience  of  three 
or  four  years,  that  we  are  not  proper  materials 
for  republican  government.  Remember,  we 
assnmed  these  forms  of  government  in  a  hurry, 
before  we  were  prepared  for  them.  Let  every 
man  exert  himself  in  promoting  virtue  and 
knowledge  in  our  country,  and  we  shall  soon 
become  good  republicans.  Look  at  the  steps 
by  which  governments  have  been  changed,  or 
Tendered  stable  in  Europe.  Read  the  history 
of  Great  Britain.    Her  boasted  government  has 


risen  out  of  wars,  and  rebellions,  that  lasted 
above  six  hundred  years.  The  United  States 
are  travelling  peaceably  into  order  and  good 
government.  They  know  no  strife — but  what 
arises  from  the  collision  of  opinions ;  and,  in 
three  years,  they  have  advanced  further  in  the 
road  to  stability  and  happiness,  than  most  of 
the  nations  in  Europe  have  done,  in  as  many 
centuries. 

There  is  but  one  path  that  can  lead  the  United 
States  to  destruction ;  and  that  is,  their  extent 
of  territory.  It  was  probably  to  effect  this, 
that  Great  Britain  ceded  to  us  so  much  waste 
land.  But  even  this  path  may  be  avoided. 
Let  but  one  new  State  be  exposed  to  sale  at  a 
time;  and  let  the  land  office  be  shut  up,  tUl 
every  part  of  this  new  State  be  settled, 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  a  passion  for 
retirement  so  universal  among  the  patriots  and 
heroes  of  the  war.  They  resemble  skilful  mari- 
ners, who,  after  exerting  themselves  to  preserve 
a  ship  ft'om  sinking  in  a  storm,  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean,  drop  asleep,  as  soon  as  the  waves 
subside,  and  leave  the  care  of  their  lives  and 
property,  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage^ 
to  sailors,  without  knowledge  or  experience. 
Every  man  in  a  republic  is  public  property. 
His  time  and  talents-— his  youth — ^his  manhood 
— his  old  age — nay  more,  his  life,  his  all,  belong 
to  his  country. 

Patriots  of  im,  1775, 1776— heroes  of  1778, 
1779,17801  come  forward!  your  country  de- 
mands your  services  I  Philosophers  and  friends 
to  mankind,  come  forward  I  your  country  de- 
mands your  studies  and  speculations  I  Lovers 
of  peace  and  order,  who  declined  taking  part 
in  the  late  war,  come  forward  I  your  country 
forgives  your  timidity,  and  demands  your  in- 
fluence and  advice  I  Hear  her  proclaiming,  in 
sighs  and  groans,  in  her  governments,  in  her 
finances,  in  her  trade,  in  her  manufactures,  in 
her  morals,  and  in  her  manners — "  THE  REV- 
OLUTION IS  NOT  OVER  I  " 


ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON. 

CnAircKLLOB  Livingston,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  a  great-grandsoii  of  Bobot, 
the  first  of  the  Livingston  familj  who  emigrated  to  America,  near  the  end  of  the  seventeendi 
century.  Uis  father,  R.  R.  Livingston,  was  long  a  member  of  the  legislature,  from  the  county 
of  Dutchess,  a  judge  of  tl^e  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  an  active  pttriol 
at  the  time  of  the  Stamp- Act  difficulties,  and  a  member  of  the  Congress  which  assembled  it 
New  York  in  1765.  He  was  upon  the  Bench  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  appeal  of  Forsey  and 
Cunningham.  Uis  legal  opinion  in  that  cause,  as  recorded  in  Holt's  Gazette,  evinces  the  soiifitf 
and  correctness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  patriotism.  His  mother  wsi  tha 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Colonel  Henry  Beekman,  and  eminent  alike  for  piety,  benevolence, 
knowledge,  and  good  sense. 

Chancellor  Livingston,  who  inherited  his  father^s  name,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  Yott, 
in  1747.  After  due  preparation  he  entered  Kings,  now  Columbia  College,  from  which  institn- 
tion  he  graduated  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1766.  In  an  account  of  the  exercises  on  the 
occasion  of  his  taking  his  first  degree,  is  the  following  notice  of  him :  ^*  In  all  the  exercises,  the 
young  gentlemen  acquitted  themselves  equally  to  their  own  honor  and  the  general  satisfiw^'nn 
of  the  audience :  in  particular,  Mr.  Livingston,  whose  oration  in  Praise  of  lAbtrty  was  received 
with  general  and  extraordinary  approbation,  and  did  great  honor  to  his  judgment  and  abilitiei, 
in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  the  justice  and  sublimity  of  his  sentiments,  the  elegance  of  his  e^ 
and  the  graceful  propriety  of  his  pronunciation  and  gesture.  And  many  of  the  anditors  pleased 
themselves  with  the  hopes  that  the  young  orator  may  prove  an  able  and  zealooa  asserter  and 
defender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country,  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  it"  * 

He  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  William  Smith,  the  colonial  historian 
of  New  York,  and  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  course,  was,  in  1778,  appointed  records 
of  his  native  city.  The  all-absorbing  question  of  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  impose 
exacting  laws  upon  the  colonists  was  then  agitated,  and  the  young  recorder,  as  well  as  his  illiis- 
trious  father,  was  ejected  from  his  official  position,  for  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  pstrioti 
On  the  twenty-second  day  of  April,  1775,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  colon/ 
of  New  York  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  tliat  body  on  Uie  fifteenth  of  the 
following  May.  In  this  assembly  he  at  once  became  a  prominent  and  influential  member,  dis- 
tinguished both  for  his  zeal  and  great  abilities.!  On  the  third  of  June,  1775,  he  was  appointed, 
with  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  a  committee  to  prepare  the  Addren  totkeln- 
hahitanU  €(f  Qreat  Britain^  and  subsequently,  throughout  the  same  year,  served  on  several  com- 
mittees of  importance.  On  the  eleventh  of  June,  1776,  he  was  associated  with  Jefierson,  John 
Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Roger  Sherman,  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Leaving 
Philadelphia  a  short  time  after  this,  he  wiis  prevented  from  signing  that  instrnment.  Hr.  LiV' 
ingston  remained  in  New  York  until  1780,  when  he  was  again  delegated  to  Congress.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  formation  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  nnder  the  confederation,  he 

•  Holfa  New  Tork  Oacette,  or  tlie  Weekly  Port-B<^,  Ifsjr  80^  1T«L 
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raa  appointed  seoretarj,  which  Btation  he  occupied  until  1788,  when  he  was  appointed  ohanceK 
or  of  tiie  State  of  New  York,  being  the  first  incumbent  of  that  office  under  the  State  oonstitu- 
ion.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  convention,  which  assembled  at  Poughkeepsie,  to 
idopt  or  reject  the  Federal  constitution,  and  his  labors  to  effect  its  adoption  were  able  and  dis- 
in^oished.  He  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  General  Washington,  upon  his  inauguration 
IB  President  in  1789.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  as  minister  to  the  Court  of  France, 
ind  in  the  important  negotiation  with  that  goyemment,  which  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of 
ihe  territory  of  Louisiana,  was  an  efficient  and  successful  agent.  *^  After  the  signing  of  that 
zvatj  the  ministers  arose,"  says  the  Count  Marbois,  "when  Mr.  Livingston,  expressing  the 
l^neral  satisfaction,  said,  with  prophetic  sagacity,  *  We  have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest 
irork  of  our  whole  lives.  The  treaty  which  we  have  just  signed  has  not  been  obtained  by  art, 
IT  dictated  by  force ;  equally  advantageous  to  the  two  ^ntracting  parties,  it  will  change  vast 
lolitudes  into  flourishing  districts.  From  this  day  the  United  States  take  their  place  among  the 
powers  of  the  first  rank ;  the  English  lose  all  exclusive  influence  in  the  affairs  of  America.  Thus 
3116  of  the  principal  causes  of  European  rivalries  and  animosities  is  about  to  cease.  The  United 
States  will  re-establish  the  maritime  rights  of  all  the  world,  which  are  now  usurped  by  a  single 
nation.  These  treaties  will  thus  be  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  concord  among  commercial  States. 
Ihe  instruments  which  we  have  just  signed,  will  cause  no  tears  to  be  shed ;  they  prepare  ages 
of  happiness  for  innumerable  generations  of  human  creatures.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  will 
we  them  succeed  one  another,  and  multiply,  truly  worthy  of  the  regard  of  Providence,  in  the 
boaom  of  equality,  under  just  laws,  freed  from  the  errors  of  superstition  and  the  scourges  of  bad 
loremment.* "  * 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  Mr.  Livingston  became  acquiJoted  with  Robert 
Pulton.  Entertaining  enlarged  ideas  of  the  advantages  of  steam  navigation,  on  the  extensive 
takes  and  rivers  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Livingston  had  applied  himself  with  great  perseverance 
md  expense  to  the  construction  of  vessels  and  machinery  for  that  kind  of  navigation.  **  As  early 
m  1798,^*  says  Colden,  in  his  interesting  memoir,  ^^  he  believed  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
direct,  and  represented  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  mode  of  ap- 
|tjing  the  steam-engine  to  proi>el  a  boat  on  new  and  advantageous  principles ;  but  that  he  was 
iaterred  from  carrying  it  into  effect,  by  the  uncertainty  and  hazard  of  a  very  expensive  experi- 
■Mnt,  unless  he  could  be  assured  of  an  exclusive  advantage  from  it,  should  it  be  found  sue- 
oaKfuL'' 

The  New  York  Legislature,  in  March,  1798,  passed  an  act  vesting  Mr.  Livingston  with  the 
aaKlufaive  right  and  privilege  of  navigating  all  kinds  of  boats  which  might  be  propelled  by  the 
fioroe  of  steam,  on  aU  the  waters  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  for  the  term 
of  twenty  years  from  the  passing  of  the  act ;  upon  condition,  that  he  should,  within  a  year, 
laiild  such  a  boat,  the  mean  of  whose  progress  should  not  be  less  than  four  miles  an  hour. 
Bmnediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  Mr.  Livingston  built  a  boat  of  about  thirty  tons,  which 
was  propelled  by  steam,  but  being  incompetent  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  the  law,  she  was  aban- 
doned, and  he  for  a  time  relinquished  the  project.! 

On  his  return  from  France,  Mr.  Livingston  associated  himself  with  Fulton,  and  engaged  in 
the  building  of  a  boat*  ^  This  boat  began  to  navigate  the  Hudson  River,  in  1807,  and  its  pro- 
gress through  the  water  was  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.'^  X  -^  former  experiments  had 
Mled,  and  the  genius  of  Fulton,  aided  and  fostered  by  the  public  spirit  and  discernment  of 
Uvingston,  created  one  of  the  greatest  accommodations  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.§ 

The  last  years  of  Mr.  Livingstones  life  were  passed  in  the  retirement  of  his  home,  at  Cler- 
mont, on  the  Hudson  Biver,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1818. 

*  8m  Doetor  John  W.  FmieUCi  lnt«r«8tiDg  sketeh  of  ChAneellor  Liyingston,  la  the  Notional  Portrait  Oallwj, 
Monie^^ 

t  lift  of  Bobert  FnHon,  Itj  hit  Mend  Oadwallader  D.  Ck>lden,  page  148. 

%  An  hictorlflal  aeeoant  of  tho  nppUeation  of  steam  tor  the  propelling  of  boata,  by  B.  B.  Liyingston,  In  the  Amerioaa 
Ibdieal  and  FUI«o|»hlaa  Boglater,  ToL  fl,  page  SB6. 
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ORATION  BEFORE  THE  CINCINNATI. 


Chancellor  Liyingston  deliycred  the  follow- 
ing oration,  before  the  Societj  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, of  the  8Ute  of  New  York,*  at  the  Citj 
Hall  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1787. 

I  conld  have  wished,  gentlemen,  that  the 
task  I  am  now  about  to  perform,  had  been  as- 
signed  to  some  abler  speaker ;  and  in  that  view, 
I  long  since  tendered  my  apology  for  declining 
it,  and  hoped,  till  lately,  that  it  liad  been  ac- 
cepted. Disappointed  in  this  hope  and  unwil- 
ling to  treat  any  mark  of  your  favor  with  neg- 
lect, I  detennined  to  obey  your  commands, 
fdthongh  I  was  satisfied,  that  in  the  execution 
of  them,  I  should  not  answer  your  expectations. 
There  is  a  style  of  eloquence  adapted  to  occa- 
sions of  this  kind,  to  which  I  feel  myself  une- 
qual ;  a  style  which  requires  the  glowing  imag- 
ination of  younger  speakers,  who,  coming 
recently  from  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  know 
how  to  dress  their  sentiments  in  all  its  flowery 
omaigentit.  The  turbulence  of  the  times,  since 
I  first  entered  upon  public  life,  and  the  neces- 
sity they  imposed  upon  those  who  engaged  in 
them,  of  attending  rather  to  things  tlian  words, 
will,  I  fear,  render  me,  if  not  an  useless,  at 
least  an  unpolished  speaker. 

If  the  mind  dwells  with  pleasure  on  interest- 
ing events ;  if  the  soul  pants  to  emulate  the 
noble  deeds  it  contemplates ;  if  virtue  derives 
new  force  from  the  successful  struggles  of  the 
virtuous,  it  is  wise  to  set  apart  certain  seasons, 
when,  freed  from  meaner  cares,  we  commem- 
orate events  which  have  contributed  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  or  afford  examples  wor- 
tliy  their  imitation.  What  are  we  tliis  day 
called  upon  to  commemorate?  Some  signal 
victory,  in  which  the  victor  weeps  the  loss  of 
fHends,  and  humanity  mourns  over  the  graves 
of  the  vanquislied  ?  The  birth  of  some  prince 
whom  force,  fraud,  or  accident  has  entitled  to 
a  throne?  Or  oven  that  of  some  patriot,  who 
has  raised  the  reputation  and  defended  the 
rights  of  his  country  ?  No,  gentlemen,  a  nobler 
subject  than  the  splendor  of  victories,  or  the 
birth  of  princes,  denmnds  our  attention.  We 
are  callea  upon  to  commemorate  the  successful 
battles  of  freedom  and  the  birth  of  nations  I 

It  may  be  expected,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  it 
is  usual  on  such  occasions,  that  I  should  tread 
the  steps  we  have  taken,  ^m  the  dawn  of  op- 
pression to  the  bright  sunshine  of  independence ; 
that  I  should  celebrate  the  praise  of  patriots 
who  have  been  actors  in  the  glorious  scene,  and 
more  particularly  that  I  should  lead  you  to  the 
shrines  of  those  that  have  offered  up  their  lives 
in  support  of  their  principles,  and  sealed  with 
their  blood  your  charters  of  freedom.    Had  I 

•  Bet  Bot«  at  pige  MT,  ante. 


no  other  object  in  view  than  to  amoN  yon  ad 
indulge  my  own  feelinga,  I  shoold  iik»  tUi 
path ;  for  what  task  more  delightful  tha  to 
contemplate  the  succMsful  straggles  of  viitM; 
to  see  her  at  one  moment  panting  under  lim 
grasp  of  oppression,  and  rising  in  the  next  w]& 
renewed  strength,  as  if,  like  the  giant  son  of 
earth,  she  had  acquired  vigor  from  Uie  M;  to 
see  hope  and  disappointment,  plenty  and  want; 
defeats  and  victonea,  following  each  other  inn* 
pid  succession,  and  contributing,  like  lif^  anl 
shade,  to  tlie  embellishment  of  the  piece?  Wbift 
more  soothing  to  the  soft  and  delicate  emotioM 
of  humanity,  than  to  wander  with  folded  ana^ 
and  slow  and  pensive  step,  amidst  the  graw  of 
departed  heroes ;  to  indulge  the  minted  emo- 
tions of  grief  and  admiration ;  at  one  moment  df- 
ing  way  to  private  sorrow,  and  lamenting thekw 
of  a  friend,  a  relation,  a  brother, — ^in  the  next, 
glowing  with  patriot  warmth,  gazing  with  a^ 
dor  on  their  wounds,  and  invoking  their  spiritL 
while  we  ask  of  heaven  to  inspire  us  with  eqea 
fortitude  I  But,  however  pleasing  this  task,  tbi 
desire  of  being  useful  impels  me,  at  this  inte^ 
esting  moment,  to  forego  this  pleasure ;  te  ciO 
you  from  this  tender  scene,  to  remind  yoo,  thA 
you  are  the  citizens  of  a  free  State,  to  Ud  yn 
rejoice  with  Roman  pride  that  thoee  yoa  Ion 
have  done  their  duty,  to  exhort  you  to  crowi 
the  glorious  work  which  they  have  be^^ 
For,  Idas  I  my  friends,  though  they  have  noUj 
performed  the  part  assigned  them,  the  work  ii 
still  unfinished  and  much  remains  for  us  to  4a 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper,  amidst  tibi 
congratulations  I  make  you  on  this  day— tlui 
day  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  fame,  for  the 
triumph  of  freedom  and  the  birth  of  nadona,  to 
inquire  how  far  it  has  been  productive  of  the 
advantages  we  might  reasonably  have  expected 
and  where  they  have  fallen  short  of  our  ex- 
pectations. 

To  investigate  the  causes  that  have  condnoei 
to  our  disappointment,  two  objects  demand 
our  attention — our  internal  and  federal  goven- 
ments.  Either,  to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
view  only  the  gloomy  side  of  the  picture,  wiB 
afford  sufficient  matter  for  censure,  and  too 
much  cause  of  uneasiness.  Many  despoDdmc 
spirits,  misled  by  these  reflections,  have  eeaied 
to  r^oice  in  independence,  and  to  doubt  whetber 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  blessing.  God  forbid| 
that  there  should  be  any  such  among  us:  For 
whatever  may  be  the  pressure  of  our  present 
evils,  tiiey  will  cease  to  operate,  when  we  re- 
solve to  remove  them;  the  renoedy  is  withia 
our  reach,  and  I  have  sufficient  confidence  fat 
our  own  fortitude  to  hope  that  it  will  iM 
applied. 

Let  those,  however^  who  know  not  the  vabe 
of  our  present  situation,  contrast  it  with  the 
state  of  servitude  to  whion  we  ahoiild  have  beea 
reduced,  had  we  patiently  aohndtted  to  the 
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•  of  Britain.  Sho  had  Ions  sinoe  seen  our 
I  with  enyj,  and  our  strength  with  jealousy. 
ied  with  debt,  she  wished  to  share  that 
mee  which  she  attributed  to  her  protection, 
m  than  to  our  industry.  Tenacious  of  her 
NMed  supremacy,  she  could  not  be  indiffer- 
t»  those  increasing  numbers  which  threat- 
I  its  snbTersion. 

firice  and  timidity  concurred  in  framing  a 
■a  of  despotism,  which,  but  for  our  resist- 
^  would  have  reduced  us  to  the  vilest  sub- 
OBu  Having  resisted,  acconmiodation  was 
,:  pretences  would  not  have  been  wanting 
m  those  that  had  been  active  in  opposition, 
isfeee  among  ourselves  would  have  oeen  en- 
«ged;  and  advantages,  derived  from  our 
■^,  would  have  enabled  her  ultimately  to 
ia  her  object.  No  alternative  was  left,  but 
m-bom  independence  or  abject  submission. 
have  chosen  as  became  a  wise  and  generous 
^    Let  slaves  or  cowards  disapprove  the 


ic  constitutions  are  formed  to  insure  the 
piness  of  a  virtuous  nation.  They  guard 
Mt  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  unwieldy 
ikr  assemblies,  while  they  yield  to  every 
HI  his  due  share  of  power.  They  preserve 
idministration  of  justice  pure  and  unbiassed, 
ha  independence  of  the  Judges.  They  pre- 
b  abuses  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  by 
■itting  the  care  of  enforcing  them  to  ma- 
ites  who  have  no  share  in  maiong,  nor  voice 
qponnding  them.  In  these  circumstances, 
'  excel  the  boasted  models  of  Greece  or 
M^  and  those  of  all  other  nations,  in  having 
lioly  marked  out  the  power  of  the  govem- 
i  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  With  us 
kfw  is  written :  no  party  can  Justify  their 
li  under  former  abuses,  or  doubtful  pre- 
■Ib.  With  these  constitutions,  I  shall  be 
4f  how  it  has  happened  that  the  evils  hinted 
ontinue  to  exist.  I  shall  endeavor  to  an- 
r  this  inquiry,  since  my  object  in  treating 
bk  subject  is  to  impress  upon  you  the  obli- 
3as  we  are  under  as  citizens,  as  men  whoso 
•ervices  entitle  us  to  some  weight  in  the 
panity — ^zealously  to  unite  in  promoting  a 
motional  reform  of  every  abuse  that  affects 
lOnremment. 

wt  oonstitutions  being  purely  democratic, 
people  are  sovereign  and  absolute.  The 
»af  absolute  governments  are  to  be  charged 
Ml  sovereign :  iA  ours,  they  must  bo  traced 
I  lo  the  people. 

ear  executive  has  sufficient  energy,  if  the 
flfei  is  competent  to  the  administration  of 
be ;  if  our  legislative  is  so  formed  as  that 
nr  can  pass  without  due  deliberation,  all 
■Mia  of  sovemment  are  answered,  so  far  as 
'  depend  upon  the  constitution.  If  still  it 
diort  of  expectation,  the  evils  must  be 
jbt  in  the  administration  f  and  since  every 
M  concerned  in  that  is  either  mediately  or 
ediately  chosen  by  the  people,  they  may 
Ife  it  at  pleasure.  What  can  be  devised 
•  perfect  than  that  oonstitation,  which  puts 
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in  the  power  of  those,  who  experience  the 
enects  of  a  mal-adminis^ation,  to  prevent  their 
continuance ;  not  by  nuid,  tumultuous,  and  ir- 
regular acts,  as  in  the  ancient  republic,  but  by 
such  as  are  cool,  deliberate,  and  constitutionaL 
If  they  still  exist,  they  must  be  charged  to  the 
negligence  of  the  people,  who,  afS^r  violent 
agitaUon,  have  sunk  Into  such  a  state  of  torpor 
and  indifference  with  respect  to  government, 
as  to  be  careless  into  what  hands  they  intrust 
their  dearest  rights.  When  we  choose  an  agent 
to  manage  our  private  affiiirs,  an  executor  to 
distribute  our  estate,  we  are^  solicitous  about 
the  integrity  and  abilities  of  those  we  intrust : 
we  consult  our  friends — we  make  the  choice 
after  due  deliberation.  Is  it  not  astonishing 
that  when  we  are  to  elect  men  whose  power 
extends  to  our  liberty,  our  property,  and  our 
lives,  that  we  should  be  so  totally  indifferent 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  us  tenders  his  vote? 
Can  it  be  thought  that  an  enlightened  people 
believe  the  science  of  government  level  to  the 
meanest  capacity?  That  experience,  applica- 
tion, genius,  and  education,  are  unnecessary  to 
those,  who  are  to  frame  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State?  And  yet,  are  instances 
wanting  in  which  these  have  been  proscribed, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  those  insidious  arts 
which  have  rendered  them  suspected?  Are 
past  services  the  passport  to  future  honors ;  or 
have  you  yourselves,  gentlemen,  escaped  the 
general  obloquy  ?  Are  you  not  calumniated  by 
those  you  deem  unworthy  of  your  society? 
■Are  you  not  even  shunned  by  some  who  should 
wear  with  pride  and  pleasure  this  badge,  of 
former  services  ? 

You  have  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity 
to  appreciate  character.  You  are  not  formed, 
whoever  may  direct,  to  promote  measures  you 
disapprove.  Men,  used  to  command  and  to 
obey,  are  sensible  of  the  value  of  government, 
and  will  not  consent  to  its  debasement.  Your 
services  entitle  you  to  the  respect  and  favor 
of  a  grateful  people.  Envy,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  unworthy,  concur  to  rob  you  of  the  rank 
you  merit. 

To  these  causes  we  owe  the  cloud  that  ob- 
scures our  internal  governments.  But  let  us 
not  despair :  the  sun  of  science  is  beginning  to 
rise,  and  as  new  light  breaks  in  upon  the  minds 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  that  cloud  will  be  dis- 
pelled. 

Having  observed  that  our  internal  constitu- 
tions are  adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  formed,  and  that  the  inconveniences 
we  have  sometimes  felt  under  them  were  im- 
putable to  causes  which  it  was  in  our  power  to 
remove;  I  might  perhaps  add,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  evils  were  proofs  of  the  hap-  ^ 
piness  these  governments  impart;  since,  had 
they  not  been  more  than  balanced  by  advan- 
tages, they  would  have  pressed  with  such 
weight  as  to  have  compelled  the  people  to  ap- 
ply the  remedy  the  constitution  anoitls.  But, 
when  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  other  great  object 
of  a  patriot^s  attention,  our  federal  government^ 
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I  conft'si  to  vuu.  my  friend.4,  I  sickcD  at  the 
si^lit.  Nothing:  i>rt'scnt8  itself  to  my  view,  but 
a  nerveless  oounril,  united  by  imaginary  ties, 
brocMliiig  over  ideal  deoreeH,  which  CApriro  or 
fiinry  is  at  ploiLsuro  to  annul  or  execute !  1  see 
trade  lanpii>li.  ])ublic  cre<iit  expire — and  that 
plory  which  is  nnt  less  necessary  to  the  pros- 
])erity  of  a  nation,  than  reputation  to  individ- 
uals, a  victim  to  o]»probrium  and  disgrace. 
Here,  my  friends,  you  are  particularly  inter- 
ested ;  for  I  believe,  I  should  do  little  justice 
to  the  motives  that  induced  y«)U  to  brave  the 
dangers  and  ImftNhips  of  a  ten  years  '  war,  if 
I  su]»|H)s<.'d  you  had  nothing?  more  in  view, 
than  humble  ])eare  and  ignominious  obscurity. 
Hrave  souN  are  influenced  by  nobler  motives ; 
and  I  persuade  myself,  that  the  rank  and  jrlory 
of  the  nation  you  liave  established,  were  arnon^ 
the  stron^rest  that  nerved  your  anns  and  invi|r- 
orated  y(»ur  hearts.  Let  us  not  then,  my  frien<is, 
lose  sijjrht  of  this  splendid  object :  having  pur- 
sued it  throu^rh  fields  of  blood,  let  us  not  relin- 
quish the  rha*i4',  when  nothin;^  is  necessary  to 
its  attainment  but  union,  firmness,  and  temper- 
ate delilKTation. 

In  times  of  extreme  danper,  whoever  has  the 
coura^re  to  Si-ize  the  helm,  may  command  the 
ship :  each  mariner,  distrusting]:  his  own  skill, 
is  ready  to  repose  upon  that  of  others.  Con- 
gress, not  attending  to  this  reflection,  were 
misled  by  the  impli«-it  respect,  that  during  the 
war  was  paid  to  their  reconmiendations  ;  and, 
without  lottking  forwanl  to  times,  when  the 
circumstances  which  made  the  basis  of  their 
authority,  should  no  longer  exist,  they  formed 
a  Constitution  adapte<l  only  to  such  circum- 
fttances.  Weak  in  itself,  a  variety  of  causes 
have  conspired  to  render  it  weaker.  Some 
States  have  totally  neglected  their  representa- 
tion in  Congre«*s,  while  some  others  have  been 
inattentive  in  their  choice  of  delegates,  to  those 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  support  of 
it8  reputation — objects  of  some  moment,  where 
authority  is  founded  on  opinion  only.  To  these, 
I  am  sorry  gentlemen,  to  add  a  third,  which 
operates  with  i>eculiar  force  in  some  States — 
the  love  of  power,  of  which  the  least  worthy 
are  alwfv}'s  tlie  most  tenacious.  To  deal  out  a 
portion  of  it  to  Congress,  would  bo  to  share 
that  which  some,  among  those  who  are  elected 
by  popular  favor,  already  find  too  little  for 
their  own  ambition.  To  preserve  it,  rulers  of  free 
Stilt es  practise  a  lesson  they  have  received  from 
eastern  tyrants :  and  as  these,  to  preserve  the 
succession,  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  that  may 
approach  the  seat  of  power,  so  those  strive  to 
blind  the  people,  whose  discernment  they  fear 
may  expel  them  from  it. 

I  will  not  wear  your  i)atience  and  my  own, 
by  contending  with  those  chimeras  they  have 
raised,  to  fright  the  people  from  remedying  the 
only  real  defect  of  this  government ;  nor  will  I 
dwell  upon  that  wretched  system  of  policy 
which  has  sunk  the  interest  and  reputation  of 
such  States  in  the  great  council  of  America, 
and  drawn  upon  them  the  hatred  and  contempt 


of  their  neighbors.  Who  will  deny  that  the 
most  serious  evils  daily  flow  from  the  debility 
of  our  federal  constitution  ?  Who  bat  owns 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  colonies,  for  every 
purjiose  but  that  of  internal  taxation,  to  the 
nation,  from  which  we  vainly  hope<l  our  sword 
had  freiHl  us  ?  Who  but  sees  with  indignation, 
Hriti>h  ministers  daily  dictating  laws  for  tlie 
destniction  of  onr  commerce  ?  Who  but  la- 
ments the  ruin  of  that  brave,  hardy,  and  gener- 
ous race  of  men,  who  are  necessary  fur  its  sap- 
jMirt?  Who  but  feels  that  we  are  de;n^ded 
from  the  rank  we  ought  to  hold  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth?  Despised  by  s«ime,  mal- 
treated by  others,  and  unable  to  defend  oar- 
si'lves  against  the  cruel  depredations  of  the 
most  contemptible  pirates.  At  this  moment, 
yes,  great  God,  at  this  moment,  some  among 
those.  iH>rhaps,  who  have  labored  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  freedom,  are  groaning  in  bar- 
barian bondage.  Hands  tliut  may  have  wielded 
the  sword  in  our  defence,  are  loaded  with 
chains.  Toilsome  tasks,  gloomy  prisons,  wlups 
and  tortures  are  the  i)ortion  of  men  who  haw 
triumphed  with  ns  and  exulted  in  the  idea  of 
giving  K-ing  to  nations  and  freedom  to  oanom- 
bered  generations. 

These,  sirs,  these  are  a  few  of  the  manyevib 
that  result  from  the  want  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment. Our  internal  constitutions  may  make  xa 
hai>py  at  home,  but  nothing  short  of  a  federal 
one  can  render  us  safe  or  respectable  abroad 
Let  us  not,  however,  in  our  eagerness  to  attain 
one,  f«)rget  to  preserve  the  other  inviolate;  for 
bettor  is  distress  abroad,  than  tyranny  or  an- 
archy at  homo.  A  precious  defK^sit  is  given 
into  our  keeping;  we  hold  in  our  hands  the 
fate  of  future  generations.  While  we  acknowl- 
edge that  no  government  can  exist  without  con- 
fidence in  the  governing  i)ower,  let  us  also  re- 
member that  none  can  remain  free  where  that 
confidence  is  incautiously  bestowed. 

How,  gentlemen,  shall  I  aindogize  for  having 
obtruded  this  serious  address  u{K)n  the  gayeties 
of  this  happy  day  ?  I  told  you,  and  told  too 
truly,  that  I  was  ill  qualified  to  play  the  holidaj 
orator ;  and  I  might  have  added,  that  the  jof 
of  this  day  is  ever  attended,  in  mv  mind,  with 
a  thousand  mingled  emotions.  Reflection  of 
the  past  brings  to  memory  a  variety  of  tender 
and  interesting  events ;  while  hope  and  fear, 
anxiety  and  pleasure,  alternately  i>ossess  me, 
when  I  endeavor  to  pierce  the  veil  of  futnritv. 
But  never,  never  bef«)re,  have  they  pressed  np- 
on  me  with  the  weight  they  do  at  present  I 
feel  that  some  change  is  necessary ;  and  yet  I 
dread,  lest  the  demon  of  jealousy  should  pre- 
vent such  change,  or  the  restless  spirit  of  inno- 
vation should  carry  us  beyond  what  is  nei'e^ 
sary.  I  look  round  for  aid ;  I  see  in  you  a  banfl 
of  patriots,  the  supporters  of  your  countrrs 
rights;  I  feel  myself  indebted  to  you  for  the 
freedom  we  eiyoy ;  I  know  that  your  emotions 
cannot  be  very  different  from  my  own ;  and  I 
strive,  by  giving  you  the  same  views  on  these 
important  satjecta,  to  unite  your  efforts  in  the 
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nmon  cause.  Let  ns  then  preserve  pure  and 
ifbct  thoee  principles  of  friendship  for  each 
ler — of  love  for  our  country,  of  respect  for 
)  Union,  which  supported  us  in  our  past  dif- 
ilties.  Let  us  reject  the  trammels  of  party, 
1,  as  far  as  our  efforts  will  go,  call  every  man 
uie  post  his  virtues  and  abilities  entitle  him 
occupy.    Let  us  watch  with  vigilant  atten- 


tion over  the  conduct  of  those  in  power ;  but 
let  us  not,  with  coward  caution,  restrain  their 
efforts  to  be  useful;  and  let  us  implore  that 
omnipotent  Being,  who  save  ns  strength  and 
wisdom  in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  direct  our 
great  council  to  that  happy  mean  which  may 
afford  us  respect  and  security  abroad,  and  peace, 
liberty,  and  prosperity  at  home. 


•  »• 
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Cnch  has  been  said,  sir,  about  the  sword  and 
parse.  These  words  convey  very  confused 
is  on  the  gentleman^s  application  of  them. 
d  honorable  member  from  New  York  has 
J  explained  their  meaning,  as  applied  to  the 
:tish  government.  His  reasoning  was  so  con- 
dve  that  it  seems  to  have  carried  conviction 
»Yery  mind.  The  gentleman  from  Dutchess, 
«lnde  it,  has  made  use  of  a  singular  shift, 
ra  he,  the  general  govjernment  and  state  gov- 
ments  form  one  government.  Let  us  see 
w  this  matter  stands.  The  States  of  Penn- 
vania  and  New  York  form  two  distinct  gov- 
ments;  but  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  general  government,  together  form  one 
rermnent.  The  United  States  and  New 
rk  make  another  government;  the  United 
tOB  and  Connecticut  another,  and  so  on. 
the  gentleman^s  optics,  these  things  may  be 
ir ;  but  to  me  they  are  utter  darkness.  We 
re  thirteen  distinct  governments,  and  yet 
J  are  not  thirteen  governments,  but  one 
remment.  It  requires  the  inffenuity  of  St. 
iumasius  to  understand  this  political  myste- 
Were  the  gentleman  a  minister  of  the 
pel,  I  might  haye  faith;  but  I  confess  my 
ion  is  much  too  weak  for  it.  Sir,  we  are 
Bmpting  to  build  one  government  out  of 
rteen;  preserving,  however,  the  States,  as 
iB  of  the  system,  for  local  purposes,  and  to 
e  it  support  and  beauty.  The  truth  is,  the 
tea,  and  the  United  States,  have  distinct 
ecte.  They  are  both  supreme.  As  to  na- 
oal  objects,  the  latter  is  supreme ;  as  to  in- 
oal  and  domestic  objects,  the  former.  I  can 
Stj  conceive  of  two  joint  tenures,  and  of 
Dt  jurisdictions  without  control.  If  I  want- 
an  example,  I  might  instance  the  mine,  Mr. 
ainnan,  in  which  you  and  others  have  a 
ai  property  and  concurrent  jurisdiction.  But 


why  should  the  States  hold  the  purse?  How 
are  they  to  use  it?  They  have  not  to  pay  the 
civil  list,  to  maintain  the  army  or  navy.  What 
will  they  do  with  it?  What  is  the  sword, 
which  the  gentlemen  talk  of?  How  is  Con- 
gress to  defend  us  without  a  sword  ?  You  will 
also  keep  that.  How  shall  it  be  handled? 
Shall  we  all  take  hold  of  it  ?  I  never  knew, 
till  now,  the  design  of  a  curious  image  I  have 
seen  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  newspapers.  I 
am  now  convinced  that  the  idea  was  prophetic 
in  the  printer.  It  was  a  figure  of  thirteen 
hands,  in  an  awkward  position,  grasping  a  per- 
pendicular sword.  As  the  arms  which  sup- 
ported it  were  on  every  side,  I  could  see  no 
way  of  moving  it,  but  by  drawing  it  through, 
with  the  hazard  of  dangerously  cutting  the  fin- 
gers. For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  for  cry- 
ing, "hands  off!"  But  this  sword  of  the 
gentlemen^s  is  a  visionary  sword — ^a  mere  emp- 
ty pageant ;  and  yet  they  would  never  trust  it 
out  of  the  State  scabbard,  lest  it  should  wound 
somebody.  They  wish  for  checks  against  what 
can  do  no  harm.  They  contend  for  a  phantom. 
Gentlemen  should  consider  their  arguments  be- 
fore they  come  here.  Sir,  our  reasoning  on 
this  ground  is  conclusive.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  trust  our  defence  to  the  Union,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  trust  it  with  the  sword  to 
defend  us,  and  the  purse  to  give  the  sword  ef- 
fect. I  have  heard  not  a  shadow  of  an  argu- 
ment to  shake  the  truth  of  this.  But  the  gen- 
tlemen will  talk — it  is  expected.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  should  support,  in  this  House,  the 
opinions  they  have  propagated  out  of  doors, 
but  which  perhaps  they  had  themselves  too 
hastily  formed.* 

*  From  Cluiiic«Ilor  Liyingston^B  Speech  in  the  New  York 
Conventioii  Ibr  the  adopUon  of  the  Federal  Constitation. 
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This  eminent  Judge,  poet,  and  satirical  writer,  was  bom  near  Campbelton,  in  Sootlaad,  in 
the  year  1748.  His  father  was  a  poor  but  respectable  farmer,  who  emigrated  with  his  &miljto 
America  in  the  year  1758,  and  settled  on  a  small  leasehold,  in  York  county,  Penni^lysnia,  vMt 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  near  the  borders  of  Maryland. 

Encouraged  in  his  studious  efforts  by  an  affectionate  and  intelligent  mother,  yornig  Bracken- 
ridge,  with  the  assistance  of  the  parish  clergyman,  who  instructed  him  in  Greek  and  Latin,  be- 
became  competent  to  teach  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  For  that  purpose  he  applied  for  a  aituatioii  in 
a  free  school  in  Maryland,  and  secured  the  position.  His  youth  exposed  him  to  opposition  from 
some  of  the  older  pupils,  and  his  authority  was,  in  one  instance,  resisted  by  force,  when  "he 
seized  a  brand  from  the  fire,  knocked  the  rebel  down,  and  spread  terror  around  him.*'  Bdin- 
quishing  this  school,  he  entered  an  advanced  class  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  sop- 
ported  himself  through  the  course  by  performing  the  duties  of  a  tutor.  He  graduated  in  1771| 
and  on  taking  his  degree,  in  coi^unction  with  Philip  Freneau,  the  '^revolutionary  poet,**^ 
livered  a  poem  in  dialogue,  on  The  Rising  Glory  (if  America,  He  remained  a  tutor  in  the  eat 
lege  after  graduating,  and  studied  divinity,  and  subsequently  took  charge  of  an  academy  in 
Maryland,  where  he  continued  several  years.  On  the  commencement  of  the  scenes  of  the  Bevo- 
lution,  he  wrote  a  dramatic  production,  entitled  Bunher^s  HiU^  which  was  recited  by  his  popibi 
and  subsequently  printed  at  Philadelphia.* 

In  1776  Mr.  Brackenridge  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  assumed  the  editorial  department  of  the 
United  States  Magazine,  An  anecdote  of  his  editorship  is  ^ven  by  his  son,  in  the  interesting 
memoir  of  his  father.  *'  At  one  time  the  magazine  contained  some  severe  strictures  on  the  ode- 
brated  General  Lee,  and  censured  him  for  his  conduct  to  Washington.  Lee,  in  a  rage,  called  it 
the  office,  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  his  aids,  with  the  intention  of  assaulting  the  editor. 
He  knocked  at  the  door,  while  Mr.  Brackenridge,  looking  out  of  the  upper  stmy  window,  in* 
quired  what  was  wanting?  '  Come  down,*  siud  Lee,  ' and  111  give  you  as  good  a  horse-wh^- 
ping  as  any  rascal  ever  received.*  'Excuse  me.  General,*  sfdd  the  other,  'I  would  not  go  dovn 
for  two  such  favors.  '*  During  the  revolutionary  war,  Brackenridge  was  a  chi^ilun  in  the  patriot 
•army,  and  preached  political  sermons  in  the  camp.  On  the  fifth  of  July,  1779,  he  delivered,  in 
Philadelphia,  an  eulogimn  on  the  brave  men  who  had  fiillen  in  the  contest  with  Great  Britiii. 
This  effort  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume. 

Unable  to  yield  a  full  assent  to  all  the  tenets  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  whieb 
he  had  been  educated,  Mr.  Brackenridge  relinquished  the  profession  of  theology  and  oommeiKMd 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Chase,  at  Annapolis.  In  1781,  he  settled  at  Pittsburg, 
west  of  the  AUeghanies,  which  he  deemed  favorably  situated  for  rapid  growtii,  and  engtged 
zealously  in  its  improvement.  Here  he  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  in  which  he  became  di»- 
tinguished  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  acts  and  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.    He  wti 

*  Th«  Poem  on  the  RMng  €Hory  (tf  America^  before  noticed,  was  published  In  Phlladelphls,  in  1771,  sad  7^  9/^ 
o/Bunksr't  HUl  wss  printed  at  the  same  plaee,  In  lT7(k  Both  of  these  pnblleations  are  preserred  in  the  IXbttxj  of  th« 
Now  York  Historleal  Bodety. 
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f  partidpator  in  the  Whiskey  Insurr^otion  in  western  PennBylvania,  in  1794^  and,  when  that 
Air  was  over,  published  an  acoonnt  of  it,  in  which  he  took  pains  to  vindicate  his  coarse.  In 
T96,  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  Modem  Chwalry^  or  the  Adventttra  of  Captain  FarragOy 
mi  Teague  0*Began^  hi$  gervanty  in  which  he  gives  some  portions  of  the  experience  of  his  own 
Wb;  and  ten  years  after  published  the  second  part. 

In  1799,  Mr.  Brackenridge  *'  was  a  supporter  of  Jefferson  and  ITEean,'^  says  his  son,  "  an 
llthusiast  in  the  cause  of  France,  and  from  his  high  temperament,  incapable  of  pursuing  any 
bing  in  moderation.  He  was  also  involved  in  a  personal  difference  with  the  presiding  judge 
f  the  court,  in  which  he  practised,  and  fearful  that  he  might  be  provoked  to  do  something 
rhich  might  be  taken  advantage  of,  he  resolved  to  retire  fh)m  practice.  He  wrote  with  the 
imgency  and  force  of  a  Junius,  and  spoke  with  the  inspired  eloquence  of  a  Henry ;  it  is  there- 
Me  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  soon  became  a  formidable  politician.  He  purchased  types 
ad  press,  and  set  up  a  young  man  as  editor  of  a  paper,  which  he  previously  named  the  IVee 
fldbertj/y  with  a  motto  from  Scripture — And  the  leavee  qf  the  tree  ehall  he  for  the  healing  of 
It  nation,  *  *  *  He  wrote  a  number  of  things,  sometimes  in  prose  and  sometimes  in 
Vie,  which  I  read  with  great  delight,  and  often  committed  to  memory.  *  *  *  *  Xhe 
mat  majority,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  then  on  the  federal  side ;  but  fifty  repnbUcans 
Mid  be  mustered  in  Pittsburg,  and  not  all  these  were  entitled  to  put  a  ticket  into  the  ballot- 
ooi.  The  success  in  the  elections  of  ITEean  and  Jefferson  soon  effected  a  numerical  change.'' 
If  Hie  former  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva- 
1%  where  he  presided  with  ability  and  honor  until  his  last  illness,  which  closed  his  career  at 
brtule,  where  he  had  removed  on  his  appointment  as  Judge,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1 81 6. 
ilge Brackenridge ix)8se88ed  rare  social  qualities.  "His  conversation,''  says  his  son,  "abounded 
rlGh  wit  and  eloquence,  and  original  views  on  every  subject.  He  was  an  improvisateur  of  the 
nt  order.  Jeffrey  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  says  that  Matthews  was 
iferior  to  him  in  relating  a  story.  He  was  entirely  different;  there  was  no  buffoonery  or 
voad  humor,  either  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  or  in  his  manner.  Compared  to  the  stories  of 
falthews,  it  was  genteel  comedy  or  tragedy  compared  to  broad  farce.  He  generally  walked 
bonti  and  seemed  to  require  this,  in  order  to  give  full  play  to  his  powers.  It  is  remarkable, 
hilt  what  he  said  on  the  bench  while  seated,  had  nothing  of  his  usual  eloquence ;  and  when  he 
ras  eloquent  there,  which  was  but  seldom,  he  rose  upon  his  feet. 

'^He  fk-equentiy  dictated  to  me,  sometimes  chapters  for  'Modem  Chivalry,'  sometimes  es- 
jya  for  various  newspapers,  chiefly  on  European  politics,  with  which  he-  was  singularly  oon- 
inant.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  him.  He  directed  the  punctuation  of  every  sentence 
i  ^  went  along.  He  had  been  in  this  habit  for  a  great  many  years.  His  handwriting  had  be- 
so  bad,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  decipher  it ;  so  much  so  that  a  trick 
once  played  upon  him  by  a  gentieman  who  sent  back  one  of  his  letters  which  he  could  not 
Md,  first  tearing  off  the  signature  and  putting  his  own  in  the  place  of  it :  my  father  attempted 
ft  vain  to  make  out  the  scrawl !  He  often  dictated  his  verse  as  well  as  his  prose.  I  remember 
JImd  a  small  boy,  having  committed  to  memory  some  lines  on  General  Wayne,  which  were 
dmposed  in  bed,  and  dictated  in  the  morning  to  one  of  the  students.  No  one  was  ever  more 
■Mless  in  preserving  his  oompoutions.  He  troubled  himself  as  littie  about  them  as  he  did  for 
ka  fti^tive  effhsions  of  his  discourse.  He  once  dictated  to  me  a  Pindaric  ode  on  hearing  the 
«port  of  the  death  of  Gk)vemor  M'Eean,  which  turned  out  to  be  false."  *  Mr.  Braokenridge's 
(liette  publications  were  collected  and  published  in  1806,  and  the  Law  of  Miscellanies,  con- 
iriiing  instroctions  for  the  study  of  the  law,  in  1814.  t 

f  X«coD*etioiM  of  PltflM  and  P«noiii  in  the  Weit,  by  H.  11  Bnekenrldgs,  pnbllthed  in  1889i 

'  t  The  editor  k  ladeMed  fn  the  material  of  this  sketob,  to  the  Biographical  Notiee  of  Judge  Braekemldge,  Ij  hif  aon, 
Hmdafl  to  Jfodem  Ckhatrf :  edition,  1846:  to  the  sketeh  in  Duyekiik^B  Cjdopcdi*  of  Ameriean  Utexatora,  and  the 
■isa  iB  ADeali  Btogr^htoal  DIetloBaxy. 
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AN  EULOGIUIL 


This  oration  in  honor  "of  the  brave  men 
who  have  fallen  in  the  contest  with  Great 
Britain,"  was  delivered  by  Judge  Bracken- 
ridgre,  on  Monday,  the  fiftli  of  July,  1779, 
"  before  a  numerous  and  respectable  assembly 
of  citizens  and  foreigners  in  the  German  Cal- 
vinist  Church,"  at  Philadelphia: 

-Heroes  then  aroM ; 


Who.  ■corniDfc  cowanl  •elt  fi>r  others  llT*d, 
Toll'd  fur  their  «m«,  and  fur  thi>ir  safety  bled. 

Tuomox. 

It  is  the  high  reward  of  those  who  have 
risked  their  lives  in  a  just  and  necessary  war,* 
that  their  names  are  sweet  in  the  mouths  of 
men,  and  every  age  shall  know  their  actions. 
I  am  happy  in  having  it  in  my  power,  before  a 
polite  assembly,  to  express  what  I  think  of 
those  who  liave  risked  their  lives  in  the  war 
of  America,  I  know  my  abilities  rise  not  to  a 
level  with  so  great  a  subject,  but  I  love  the 
memory  of  the  men,  and  it  is  my  hope,  that 
the  atfection  which  I  feel,  will  l>e  to  me  instead 
of  genius,  and  give  me  warm  words  to  advance 
their  praises. 

I  conceive  it  as  the  first  honor  of  these  men, 
that,  before  they  engaged  in  the  war,  they  saw 
it  to  be  just  and  necessary.  They  were  not 
the  vassals  of  a  proud  chieftain  rousing  them, 
in  barbarous  times,  by  the  blin<l  impulse  of  at- 
tachment to  his  family,  or  engaging  them  to 
espouse  his  quarrel,  by  the  music  and  enter- 
tainment of  his  hall.  They  were  themselves 
the  chieftains  of  then:  own  cause,  highly  in- 
stnicted  in  the  nature  of  it,  and  from  the  best 
principles  of  patriotism,  resolute  in  defence. 
They  had  heard  the  declaration  of  the  Court 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  claiming  the 
authority  of  binding  them  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. They  had  examined  this  claim,  and 
found  it  to  be,  as  to  its  foundation,  groundless; 
as  to  its  nature,  tyrannical,  and  in  its  conse- 
quences, ruinous  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
both  countries.  On  this  clear  apprehension 
and  decided  judgment  of  the  cause,  ascertained 
by  their  own  reason,  and  collected  from  the 
best  writers,  it  was  the  noble  purpose  of  their 
minds  to  stand  forth  and  assert  it,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fortune,  and  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 

These  brave  men  were  not  soldiers  by  pro- 
fession, bred  to  arms,  and  from  a  habit  of  mil- 
itary life  attached  to  it.  They  were  men  in 
tlie  easy  walks  of  life ;  mechanics  of  the  city, 
merchants  of  the  counting-house,  youths  en- 
gaged in  the  literary  studies,  and  husbandmen, 
peaceful  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Happy  in  the 
sociability  and  conversation  of  the  town,  the 
simplicity  and  mnocence  of  the  country  village, 
or  the  philosophic  ease  of  academic  leisure,  and 
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the  sweets  of  mral  life,  they  wished  not  a 
change  of  these  scenes  of  pleasure,  for  the 
dangers  and  calamities  of  war.  It  was  the  pore 
love  of  virtue  and  of  freedom,  baming  bright 
within  their  minds,  that  alone  could  timm 
them  to  embark  in  an  undertaking  of  so  bold 
and  perilous  a  nature. 

These  brave  men  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  and 
their  unprepared  state  of  war.  Not  a  bajonet 
was  anvilled  out,  not  a  fire-arm  was  in  their 
I>ossession.  No  redonbt  was  cast  up  to  secnro 
the  city,  no  fort  was  erected  to  resist  invvion, 
no  gun  mounted  on  the  battery,  and  no  vessel 
launched  upon  the  stream. 

The  power  of  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  well  known,  and  by  the  lightning  of  her 
orators,  in  a  thousand  writings  and  harangues, 
had  been  thrown,  in  full  force,  upon  their 
minds.  They  were  taught  to  believe  her  (what 
indeed  she  was)  old  in  arts  and  in  arms,  and 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  a  thousand  victo- 
ries. Embraced  with  the  ocean  as  her  favorite, 
her  commerce  was  extensive,  and  she  sent  her 
ships  to  every  sea.  Abounding  in  men,  her  ar- 
mies were  in  full  force,  her  fleets  were  com- 
pletely manned,  her  discipline  was  regular,  and 
the  spirit  of  her  enterprise,  by  sea  and  land, 
had,  in  most  cases,  insured  her  successes. 

The  idea  of  resistance  to  the  power  of  Britwn 
was  indeed  great ;  but  the  mighty  soul  of  the 
patriot  drank  it  in,  and,  like  the  eagle  on  the 
mountain-top,  collected  magnanimity  from  the 
very  prospect  of  the  heiglit  from  which  he 
meant  to  soar.  Like  the  steed  who  swallov:} 
the  distant  ground  with  his  fierceness,*  he  at- 
tempts the  career,  and  poured  himself  upon  the 
race. 

The  patriot  quits  his  easy,  independent  valk 
of  life,  his  shop,  his  farm,  his  office,  and  his 
counting-house,  and  with  every  hope  and  every 
anxious  thought,  prepares  himself  for  war.  The 
materials  of  gunpowder  are  extracted  from  the 
earth ;  the  bayonet  is  anvilled  out ;  the  fire- 
arm is  manufactured  in  the  shop ;  the  manoal 
exercise  is  taught ;  the  company  is  formed  in 
battalion ;  the  battalion  is  instructed  to  ma- 
noeuvre on  the  field;  the  brigade  is  drawn 
forth ;  and  the  standard  of  defiance  is  planted 
on  the  soil. 

Shall  I  mention  the  circomstances  of  the  dar 
when  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  the  first  bleed 
was  shed?  and  shall  I  trace  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  the  course  of  five  campaigns  t  The  nar- 
ration would  require  the  space  of  an  entire  daj. 
I  can  mention  but  the  sum  of  things,  and  oolf 
tell  you  that  the  inroad  of  the  foe  has  been  sus- 
tained upon  the  plain,  and  the  forward  and  im- 
petuous bands  have  been  driven  over  the  dis- 
daining ground  which  they  had  measured  in 
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dyanoe.  The  hill  has  heen  defended,  and  the 
pulsed  and  rallying  foe  has  been  taught  to 
UMierstand  that  the  valor  of  America  was  wor- 
hj  of  the  cause  which  her  freemen  have 
ipoused.  The  wilderness  has  been  surmount- 
a  in  the  march.  It  has  been  fought,  foot  to 
oatj  and  point  to  point,  in  skirmishes,  and  night 
orprises,  and  in  pitched  battles,  with  alternate 
lope  and  dubious  success.  The  enemy,  beaten 
a  one  State,  has  retired  to  a  second,  and  beaten 
a  the  second,  he  has  returned  to  the  iirst; 
Mttten  in  every  State,  he  has  sought  the  water, 
■d,  like  a  sea-monster  rolling  to  the  deep,  has 
rttiied  his  wounds  in  the  brine  of  ocean. 
Using  from  the  ocean,  he  has  sought  the  land, 
od  advanced  with  a  slow  and  suspicious  step 
ipon  the  hostile  territory.  War  is  again  arisen, 
nd  it  has  been  fought  from  spring  to  autumn, 
od  from  autumn  to  spring,  through  the  heat  of 
mnmer  and  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  with 
mabated  ardor  and  unshaken  perseverance. 
What  tract  of  country  has  not  been  marked 
fith  the  vestiges  of  war?  What  ground  has 
lot  been  cut  with  trenches  ?  What  hill  has 
loi  been  covered  with  redoubts  ?  What  plain 
iM  not  been  made  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
Bent  ?  What  soil  of  our  whole  earth  has  not 
leen  sowed  with  ball  ? 

Th^  have  been  the  toils  of  the  heroes  of  our 
rmy ;  but  the  brave  men  whom  we  this  day 
alebrate,  have  added  to  their  toils  the  loss  of 
iib.  They  have  fallen  in  the  contest.  These 
f  them  in  the  long  and  laborious  march — these 
J  the  fever  of  the  camp.  These  have  fallen 
rlien,  advancing  on  the  enemy,  they  have  re- 
tired the  bayonet  in  their  breast ;  or,  high  in 
lope,  and  anxious  of  victory,  they  have  dropped 
ff  the  cannon  or  the  musket  ball. 

For  what  cause  did  these  brave  men  sacrifice 
hmr  lives  ?  For  that  cause  which,  in  all  ages, 
engaged  the  hopes,  the  wishes,  and  endeav- 
of  the  best  of  men — the  cause  of  Liberty. 
I  thou  art  indeed  valuable — ^the  source 
i  all  that  is  good  and  great  upon  the  earth  I 
for  thee  the  patriot  of  America  has  drawn  his 
word,  and  has  fought,  and  has  fallen. 

What  was  in  our  power  we  have  done  with 
iBurd  to  the  bodies  of  these  men;  we  have 
md  them  military  honors;  we  have  placed 
him  in  their  native  earth;  and  it  is  with 
wieration  that  we  yet  view  their  tombs  upon 
Im  fhrzy  glade,  or  on  the  distant  hill.  Ask  me 
lot  the  names  of  these.  The  muses  shall  tell 
oa  of  them,  and  the  bards  shall  woo  *  them 
^  their  sons.  The  verse  which  shall  be  so 
Wtpfj  as  to  embrace  the  name  of  one  of  these 
bsU  be  InmiortaL  The  names  of  these  shall 
m  read  with  those  of  Pelopidas,  Epaminondas, 
od  the  worthies  of  the  world.  Posterity  shall 
aote  them  for  parallels  and  for  examples. 
t'kea  they  mean  to  dress  the  hero  with  the 
iiraat  praises  they  shall  say  he  was  gallant 
ad  distingaiahed  in  his  early  Ml  as  Warren ; 
•vdent  and  intrepid  as  Montgomery ;  faithful 


and  generous  as  Macpherson;  he  fell  in  the 
bold  and  resolute  advance,  like  Haslet  and  like 
Mercer ;  he  saw  the  honor  which  his  valor  bad 
acquired,  and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  victory, 
like  Herkimer;  having  gallantly  repulsed  the 
foe,  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  in  his  old 
age,  like  Wooster. 

The  names  of  these  brave  men  shall  be  read ; 
and  the  earth  shall  be  sensible  of  praise  where 
their  bodies  are  deposited.  Hill  of  Boston,* 
where  the  God  of  arms  gave  uncommon  valor 
to  the  patriot  I  Here  the  muses  shall  observe 
the  night,  and  hymn  heroic  acts,  and  trim  their 
lighted  lamps  to  the  dawn  of  morning.  The 
little  babbling  mystic  brook,  shall  bear  the 
melody,  and  stealing  with  a  silver  foot,  shall 
tell  it  to  the  ocean.  Hills  within  prospect  of 
the  York  city,  where  the  enemy,  rejoicing  at 
his  early  strength,  adventured  and  fought,  or 
where,  refusing  the  engagement,  he  fled  with 
precipitation  to  his  ships  I  On  you  the  tomb 
of  the  hero  is  beheld,  and  fancy  walking  round 
covers  it  with  shades.  Grounds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  city,t  where  the  foreigner  shaJl 
inquire  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  citizen  shdl 
say  with  conscious  pride,  as  if  the  honor  were 
his  own,  this  is  the  tomb  of  Witherspoon ;  that 
is  the  ground  where  Nash  fell  1  Plains  washed 
by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  and  before  the  waUs 
of  Charleston! — Here  has  the  hero  fallen,  or 
rather  he  has  risen  to  eternal  honor,  and  his 
birth-place  shall  be  immortal.  His  fame,  like 
a  vestal  lamp,  is  lighted  up.  It  shall  bum,  with 
the  world  for  its  temple — and  the  fair  assem- 
blies of  the  earth  shall  trim  it  with  their 
praise. 

Having  paid  that  respect  to  the  memory  of 
these  men,  which  the  annual  return  of  this  day 
demanded,  it  remains  that  we  soothe  the  grief 
of  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  a  father, 
bereaved  of  a  son,  or  who  have  lost  a  brother, 
a  husband  or  a  lover  in  the  contest.  Fathers, 
whose  heroic  sons  have  offered  up  their  lives 
in  the  contest;  it  is  yours  to  recollect,  that 
their  lives  were  given  them  for  the  service  of 
their  country.  Fathers!  dismiss  every  shade 
of  grief;  you  are  happy  in  having  been  the 

Erogenitor  of  him  who  is  written  with  the 
eroes  of  his  country. 

Sons !  whose  heroic  fathers  have  early  left 
you,  and  in  the  conflict  of  the  war,  have  mixed 
with  departed  heroes ;  be  congratulated  on  the 
fair  inheritance  of  fame  which  you  are  entitled 
to  possess.  If  it  is  at  all  lawful  to  array  our- 
selves in  borrowed  honor,  surely  it  is  best 
drawn  from  those  who  have  acted  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  service  of  their  country.  If 
it  is  at  ail  consistent  with  the  feelings  of  philo- 
sophy and  reason  to  boast  of  lineal  glory,  surely 
it  is  most  allowable  in  those  who  boast  of  it  as 
flowing  from  such  source.  We  despise  the  un- 
instructed  mind  of  that  man  who  shall  obtrude 
upon  our  ears  the  ideas  of  a  vain  anc<^tral 
honor ;  but  we  love  the  youth,  and  transfer  to 
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him  the  repntation  of  hii  fliither,  who,  when 
the  rich  eiia  heughty  oitiien  ahell  frown  npon 
him  ee  ignobly  descended,  ihell  say,  *^  I  had  a 
fiither  who  hat  fallen  in  the  senrice  of  his 
ooantry.** 

When  after  timet  thall  tpeak  of  thote  who 
have  riten  to  renown,  I  will  charge  it  to  the 
gdden-winged  and 'tilTer-tongoed  bardt,  that 
they  recollect  and  tet  in  order  every  circnm- 
ttanoe ;  the  caniet  of  the  war ;  early  and  Jnst 
ezertiont,  the  toila,  haurdoot  achievements, 
noble  retolntion,  nnihaken  perseverance,  un- 
abated ardor;  hopet  in  the  worst  of  times, 
triumphs  of  victory ;  humanity  to  an  enemy. 


All  these  will  I  charge  it,  that  they  rsooQwt 
and  set  in  order,  and  give  them  bright  sod  mi- 
sollied  to  the  coming  ages.  The  bards  I  faunr 
will  hear  me,  and  you,  my  gallant  oountrymeo, 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  with  exceeding 
honor.  Tour  fame  snail  ascend  on  the  cumnt 
of  the  stream  of  time.  It  shdl  play  with  tlM 
breezes  of  the  morning.  Hen  at  rest,  in  the 
cool  age  of  life,  from  the  fury  of  a  thomiDd 
wars  finished  by  their  fathers,  shall  obserrethe 
spreadiuff  ensign.  They  shall  hail  it,  as  it 
waves  with  variegated  glories ;  and  feeliof  iQ 
the  warm  n4>tnre  of  the  hearty  shall  give  &eir 
plaudit  from  the  shores. 


CHARLES  PINCKNEY. 

Thi  history  of  Oharles  Pinokney,  a  man  whose  name  is  connected  with  many  of  the  most 
^x)rt&nt  transactions  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  lives  almost  altogether  in  tradition, 
ind  the  few  facts  that  exist  relating  to  his  career,  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1758.  Owing  to  the  want  of  schools  and  universities  in  the  colonies,  and  in  acoord- 
iBoe  with  a  custom  then  prevalent  among  those  who  could  not  afford  to  send  their  youth  to  the 
odneational  institutions  of  the  mother  country,  Mr.  Pinckney  perfected  himself  in  the  branches 
of  i  liberal  education,  under  the  guidance^  of  a  tutor,  in  his  own  home.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  difficulties,  he  entered  the  contest  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  colonistSi 
nd,  although  quite  a  young  man,  became  uncommonly  active  in  urging  the  strongest  resistance 
to  the  arbitrary  and  ui^ust  exactions  of  the  British  king  and  ministry.  After  the  success  of 
the  Americans  at  Saratoga,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel,  and  distinguished  himself  alike  by  his 
pttiODal  bravery,  patriotism,  and  military  knowledge.  Like  his  great  co-patriot.  Governor 
Gtdaden,  "wherever  his  country  placed  him,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  department— 
^ther  as  corporal  or  colonel,"  he  cheerfully  served  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 

The  wife  of  Colonel  Pinckney  is  distinguished  as  one  of  those  heroic  and  self-sacrificmg 
^oinen  of  the  revolution,  whose  "  intrepidity  and  fortitude  lent  so  able  a  support  to  the  cause  of 
^beir  country."  An  incident  in  her  life  is  recorded  in  Garden^s  interesting  Anecdotes  of  the 
^^lutian.  "  A  British  officer  of  rank  once  said  to  Mrs.  Pinckney :  *  It  is  impossible  not  to 
^^mire  the  intrepid  firmness  of  the  ladies  of  your  country.  Had  your  men  but  half  their  reso- 
^on,  we  might  give  up  the  contest    America  would  be  invincible.* " 

Colonel  Pinckney  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  South  Carolina,  to  the  Federal  Convention, 
^liieh  met  at  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  May,  1787.  His  services  in  that  assembly  were  able 
*ld  effective.  A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  he  submitted  a  plan  of  govem- 
^t,  and  advocated  its  adoption  by  the  body  with  great  clearness.  His  remarks  on  this  subject 
^^ve  published  after  the  close  of  the  convention,  and  are  uicluded  in  the  present  collection.  In 
i99j  he  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina,  succeeding  in  that  office  the  celebrated  patriot 
ikL  statesman,  Thomas  I^nckney.*    He  continued  in  this  station  until  1792,  discharging  his 

•  ThoBiM  Ptneknej  was  a  diitaat,  If  anj,  relation  to  Charles  Pinckney.  He  was  governor  of  Sonth  Carolina  daring 
•  jears  178T,  1788,  and  1789,  and  dlstinfnlsbed  himself  by  his  patriotism,  zeal,  and  military  talents.  Pnrsalng  his  studies 
Sorope,  prsrlons  to  the  Rerolation,  the  dawn  of  hostilities  towards  his  coantry  a:  sooner  sppesred,  than  renoaneing 
I  pn^JBasional  pnrsoits,  his  whole  attention  was  given  to  the  acquisition  of  military  knowledge,  and  so  rapid  was  his  pro- 
ItB^  that  the  rudiments  of  dlselpllne  were  first  taught  by  him  to  the  infuitry  of  the  South  Carolina  line.  A  mutiny 
MBg  the  tro(^  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  that  firmness  and  decision,  so 
■MterisUe  of  him  as  a  soldier.  Penuaslon  having  been  first  employed,  without  avail,  while  other  officers  indulged  in 
mmem  and  upbraidlnga,  Pinckney,  unawed  by  their  threats,  and  regardless  of  personal  safety,  walked  deliberately  into 
i  midst  ci  the  mntineen,  and  with  a  blow  of  hU  sabre  cut  down  the  ringleader.  The  effect  was  instantaneous— the  cry 
'  fnrdon  was  aaiveraal,  and  the  order  to  disperse  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  At  the  battle  of  Stono-Ferry,  and  tho 
Mk  on  Savannah,  bis  ezertioos  gained  him  the  highest  arplause.  In  1780,  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  th« 
iHfsh.  He  was  H^potnttd  minister  to  London  during  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  retomed  to  America  bi 
MMsbsr,  ITNL  The  saint  year  he  was  eandidate  with  John  Adams  In  the  votes  tar  President  and  Ytoe-PrMldant  la 
H^bewatehoMaaiiMiiibtrefOuigfess.    He  died  November  9d,  ISM. 
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trust  with  fidelity,  and  to  the  Bati^faction  of  his  fellow-citizens.  During  his  administration,  the 
present  constitution  of  South  Carolina  went  into  effect.  Again,  in  1790,  he  was  chosen  governor, 
and  remained  in  office  until  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1798.  Shortly  after,  Mr. 
JefferiM)n  ap[>ointed  him  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain,  on  the  termination  of  which  charge, 
he  was  a  tliird  time  elevated  to  the  governorship  of  South  Carolina.  He  died  on  the  twentj. 
ninth  of  October,  1824.* 


-•♦♦- 


FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 


A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  thb 
Federal  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  May, 
1787,  Mr.  Pinckney  submitted  to  that  assembly 
a  *'PIan  of  a  Federal  Constitution,"!  which  he 
supported  with  the  following  observations,  de- 
livered at  dillerent  times  during  tlio  debates.  J 

Mb.  Pkkhident:  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  state  to  the  House  the  reasons  which  have 
given  rise  to  tliis  C<mvention.  The  critical  and 
embarrassed  situation  of  our  public  affairs  is,  no 
doubt,  strongly  impressed  upon  every  min<l.  I 
well  know,  it  is  an  undertaking  of  much  delica- 
cy, to  examine  int<^  the  cause  of  jmblic  disorders, 
but  having  been  for  a  considerable  time  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem, and  an  evidence  of  its  weakness,  I  trust  the 
indulgence  of  tlie  House  will  excuse  me,  while 
I  endeavor  to  state  with  conciseness,  as  well  the 
motives  wliich  induced  the  measure,  as  what 
ought,  in  my  o]>inion,  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
convention. 

There  is  no  one,  I  believe,  who  doubts  there 
is  something  jiarticularly  alarming  in  the  pres- 
ent conjuncture.  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  or 
or  out  of  ottice,  who  holds  any  other  language. 
Our  government  is  despised — our  laws  are 
robbed  of  their  respected  terrors — their  inac- 
tion is  a  subject  of  ridicule — and  their  exertion, 
of  abhorrentre  and  opposition — rank  and  office 
have  lost  tlieir  reverence  and  effect— our  for- 
eign politics  are  as  much  deranged,  as  our 
domestic  ec<momy — our  friends  are  slackened 
in  their  at!ection,  and  our  citizens  loosened 
from  their  obedience.  We  know  neither  how 
to  yield  or  how  to  enforce — hardly  any  thing 
abroad  or  at  home  is  sound  and  entire — discon- 
nection and  confusion  in  offices,  in  States  and  in 
parties,  prevail  throughout  every  part  of  the 
Union.  These  are  facts  universally  admitted 
and  lamented. 

•  6imm«*  History  of  South  Carolina:  Bamsay,  Vol.  2; 
and  Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary, 

t  9eo  Madison  Papers,  vol.  6,  of  Elliot's  Debates ;  pp.  129 
and  078. 

X  Observations  on  the  Plan  of  Government  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  on  thc2Sth  of  May, 
1787,  by  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  delegate  A'om  the  State  of 
Bonth  Carolina.  Delivered  at  diflbrent  times  in  the  course 
of  their  diaouaalona.    New  Tork:  printed  by  Francis  Child. 


This  state  of  things  is  the  more  extraordintfj 
1  because  it  immediately  follows  the  close  of  & 
war  when  wo  conceived  our  political  happmesi* 
was  to   commence;    and  because  the  parties 
which  divided  and  were  opposed  to  our  systems 
are  known  to  be  in  a  great  measure  dissohed. 
No  external  calamity  has  visited  us — we  labor 
under  no  taxation  that  is  new  or  oppressive,  nor 
are  wo  engaged  in  a  war  with  foreigners,  or  in 
disputes  with  ourselves.    To  what,  then,  ire 
we  to  attribute  our  embarrassments  as  a  Dati<ai 
The  answer  is  an  obvious  one :  To  the  weaknesi 
and  impropriety  of  a  government  founded  in 
mistaken  principles — incapable  of  combiningthe 
various  interests  it  is  intended  to  unite  and  sup- 
port, and  destitute  of  that  force  and  eneigy, 
without  whicli  no  government  can  exist. 

At  the  time  I  pronounce  in  the  most  decided 
terms  this  opinion  of  our  confederation,  pe^ 
mit  me  to  remark  that,  considering  the  circom- 
stances  under  which  it  was  formed — in  the 
midst  of  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  war,  and  b/ 
men  totally  inexperienced  in  the  operations  of 
4fiystem  so  new  and  extensive,  its  defects  are 
easily  to  be  excused.    We  have  oiUy  to  lament 
the  necessity  which  obliged  us  to  form  it  at 
that  time,  and  wish  that  its  completion  had 
been  postponed  to  a  period  better  suited  to  de- 
liberation.   I  confess  myself  in  sentiment  with 
those  who  were  of  opinion  that  we  should  hare 
avoided  it  if  possible  during  the  war— that  it 
ought  to  have  been  formed  by  a  convention  of 
the  States,  expressly  delegated  for  that  purpose, 
and  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  people. 
This  indisi>ensable  powder  it  wants,  and  is  ther^ 
fore  without  the  validity  a  federal  constitution 
ought  certainly  to  have  had.    In  most  of  the 
States  it  has  nothing  more,  strictly  speaking, 
than  a  legislative  authority,  and  might  there- 
fore be  said,  in  some  measure,  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Independent  of  this  primary  defect  of  not 
having  been  formed  in  a  manner  that  woold 
have  given  it  an  authority  paramount  to  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several  States,  and 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  have  inter- 
fered with  its  objects  or  operations,  the  first 
principles  are  destmctive  and  contrary  to  those 
maxims  of  government  which  have  been  re- 
ceived and  approved  for  ages. 

In  a  government  whore  the  liberties  of  the 
people  are  to  be  preserved  and  the  lavs  well 
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kdministered,  the  execative,  legislative,  and  jn- 
licial  should  ever  he  separa^  and  distinct,  and 
onsist  of  parts  mutually  forming  a  check  upon 
tach  other.  The  confederation  seems  to  have 
ost  sight  of  this  wise  distribution  of  the  pow- 
irs  of  government,  and  to  have  concentred 
he  whole  in  a  single  unoperative  body,  where 
lone  of  them  can  be  used  with  advantage  or 
iffect.  The  inequality  of  the  principle  of  rep- 
-esentation,  where  the  largest  and  most  incon- 
iderable  States  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  affairs 
>f  the  Union ;  the  want  of  commercial  powers ; 
>f  a  compelling  clause  to  oblige  a  due  and 
)anctual  obedience  to  the  confederation  ;  a 
provision  for  the  admission  of  new  States ;  for 
m  alteration  of  the  system  by  a  less  than  unani- 
Doos  vote;  of  a  general  guarantee,  and,  in 
ihort,  of  numerous  other  reforms  and  establish- 
nents,  convince  me,  that  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, it  would  be  politic  in  the  convention  to 
letermine  that  they  will  consider  the  subject 
le  novo ;  that  they  will  pay  no  farther  atten- 
ion  to  the  confederation  than  to  consider  it  as 
(ood  materials,  and  view  themselves  as  at  lib- 
irty  to  form  and  recommend  such  a  plan  as, 
!h>m  their  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
>l6  and  the  resources  of  the  States,  will  be  most 
ftely  to  render  our  government  firm  and  united. 
rhis  appears  to  me  far  more  proper  than  to  at- 
»Dipt  the  repair  of  a  system  not  only  radically 
lefective  in  principle,  but  which,  if  it  was  pos- 
able  to  give  it  operation,  would  prove  absurd 
ind  oppressive.  You  must  not  besitate  to  adopt 
Moper  measures,  under  an  apprehension  the 
kates  may  reject  them.  From  your  delibera- 
ious  much  is  expected;  the  eyes  as  well  as 
tiopes  of  your  constituents  are  turned  upo^^e 
x>nvention ;  let  their  expectations  be  grat^PQ. 
Be  assured  that  however  unfashionable  for  the 
moment  your  sentiments  may  be,  yet,  if  your 
WBtenn  is  accommodated  to  the  situation  of  the 
Union,  and  founded  in  wise  and  liberal  princi- 
ples, it  will  in  time  be  consented  to.  An  en- 
BKgetic  government  is  our  true  policy,  and  it 
irul  at  last  be  discovered  and  prevail. 

Presuming  that  the  question  will  be  taken  up 
le  novo,  I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  go 
into  a  minute  detail  of  the  defects  of  the  pres- 
BDt  confederation,  but  request  permission  to 
Rilmiit)  with  deference  to  the  House,  the  draft 
of  a  government  which  I  have  formed  for  the 
dnion.  The  defects  of  the  present  will  appear 
bi  the  course  of  the  examination.  I  shall  give 
Bach  article  that  either  materially  varies  or  is 
new.  I  well  know  the  science  of  govem- 
■lent  is  at  once  a  delicate  and  difficult  one,  and 
■one  more  so  than  that  of  republics.  I  confess 
my  situation  or  experience  have  not  been  such 
It  to  enable  me  to  form  the  clearest  and  justest 
OlMnions.  The  sentiments  I  shall  offer  are  the 
nsolt  of  not  so  much  reflection  as  I  could 
haye  wished.  The  plan  will  admit  of  import- 
ant amendments.  1  do  not  mean  at  once  to 
oAbr  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  but 
kire  taken  the  liberty  of  mentioning  it^  because 
ilwaa  mj  dotj  to  do  so. 


The  first  important  alteration  is  that  of  the 
principle  of  representation  and  the  distribution 
of  the  different  powers  of  government.    In  the 
federal  councils,  each  State  ought  to  have  a 
weight  in  proportion  to  its  importance ;  and  no 
State  is  justly  entitled  to  a  greater.    A  repre- 
sentation is  the  sign  of  the  reality.    Upon  this 
principle,  however  abused,  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  is  formed,  and  it  has  been  uni- 
versally adopted  by  the  States  in  the  formation 
of  their  legislatures.    It  would  be  impolitic  in 
us,  to  deem  that  unjust,  which  is  a  certain  and 
beneficial  truth.    The  abuse  of  this  equality 
has  been  censured  as  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous corruptions  of  the  English  constitution; 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  incautiously  contract  a 
disease  that  has  been  consuming  them.   Nothing 
but  necessity  could  have  induced  Congress  to 
ratify  a  confederation  upon  other  principles. 
It  certainly  was  the  opinion  of  the  first  Con- 
gress in  1774,  to  acquire  materials  for  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  comparative  importance  of 
each  State ;  for,  in  the  conmienoement  of  that 
session,  they  gave  as  a  reason,  for  allowing  each 
colony  a  vote,  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  at 
that  time,  to  procure  evidence  for  determining 
their  importance.    This  idea  of  a  just  repre- 
sentation seems  to  have  been  conformable  to 
the  opinions  of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject, 
that  in  a  confederated  system,  the  members 
ought  to  contribute  according  to  their  abilities 
and  have  a  vote  in  proportion  to  their  impor- 
tance.   But  if  each  must  have  a  vote,  it  can  be 
defended  upon  no  other  ground,  than  that  of 
each  contributing  an  equal  share  of  the  public 
burden :    either  would  be  a  perfect  system. 
The  present  must  ever  continue  irreconcilable  to 
justice.    Montesquieu,  who  had  very  maturely 
considered  the  nature  of  a  confederated  gov- 
ernment, gives  the  preference  to  the  Lycian, 
which  was  formed  upon  this  model.    The  a^ 
signing  to  each  State  its  due  importance  in  the 
federal  councils  at  once  removes  three  of  the 
most  glaring  defects  and  inconveniences  of  the 
present  confederation.    The  first  is  the  inequal- 
ity of  representation ;  the  second  is,  the  altera- 
tion of  the  mode  of  doing  business  in  Congress ; 
that  is,  voting  individually,  and  not  by  States ; 
the  third  is,  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing the  States  to  keep  up  their  delegations 
by   punctual    and   respectable    appointments. 
The  dilatory  and  unpleasant  mode  of  voting  by 
States  must  have  been  experienced  by  all  who 
were  naembers  of  Congress.    Seven  are  neces- 
sary for  any  question,  except  a^ouming,  and 
nine  for  those  of  importance.    It  seldom  hap- 
pens that  more  tban  nine  or  ten  States  are  rep- 
resented.   Hence  it  is  generally  in  the  power 
of  a  State  or  of  an  individual,  to  impede  the 
operations  of  that  body.     It  has  frequently 
happened,  and,  indeed,  lately  there  have  rarely 
been  together  upon  the  floor  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  States  to  transact  any  but  the  most 
trifling  business.    When  the  different  branches 
of  government  are  properly  distributed,  so  as 
to  make  each  operate  upon  tiie  other  aa  a 
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check,  the  apportioning  the  representation  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  members,  will 
enable  us  to  remove  Uiese  difficulties,  by  making 
a  minority  of  the  Houses,  when  constituted, 
capable  of  deciding  in  all,  except  a  few  cases, 
where  a  larger  number  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary. The  division  of  the  legislative  will  be 
found  essential,  because  in  a  government  where 
so  many  important  powers  are  intended  to  be 
placed,  much  deliberation  is  requisite.  No 
possibility  of  precipitately  adopting  improper 
measures  ought  to  bo  admitted,  and  such  checks 
should  be  imposed,  as  we  find,  from  experience, 
have  been  useful  in  other  governments.  In  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  most 
and  the  best  instituted  legislatures  of  the  States, 
we  find  not  only  two  branches,  but  in  some  a 
council  of  revision,  consisting  of  their  executive 
and  principal  officers  of  government.  This  I 
consider  as  an  improvement  in  legislation,  and 
have  therefore  incorporated  it  as  a  part  oif  the 
system.  It  adds  to  that  due  deliberation,  with- 
out which  no  act  should  be  adopted ;  and  if  in 
the  affairs  of  a  State  government  these  re- 
straints have  proved  beneficial,  how  much  more 
necessary  may  we  suppose  them  in  the  man- 
agement of  concerns  so  extensive  and  im- 
portant? 

The  Senate,  I  propose  to  have  elected  by  the 
House  of  Delegates,  upon  proportionable  prin- 
ciples, in  the  manner  I  nave  stated,  which, 
though  rotative,  will  give  that  body  a  sufficient 
degree  of  stability  and  independence.  The 
districts,  into  which  the  Union  is  to  be  divi- 
ded, will  be  so  apportioned  as  to  give  to  each 
its  due  weight,  and  the  Senate,  calculated  in 
tills,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  every  government,  to 
represent  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  No  mode 
can  be  devised  more  likely  to  secure  their  in- 
dependence, of  either  the  people  or  the  House 
of  Delegates,  or  to  prevent  their  being  obliged 
UT  accommodate  their  conduct  to  the  influence 
or  caprice  of  either.  The  people,  in  the  first 
instance,  will  not  have  any  interference  in  their 
appointment,  and  each  class  being  elected  for 
four  years,  the  House  of  Delegates,  which 
nominate,  must,  from  the  nature  of  their  insti- 
tution, be  changed,  before  the  times  of  the 
Senators  have  expired. 

The  executive  should  be  appointed  septenni- 
ally,  but  his  eligibility  ought  not  to  be  limited : 
He  is  not  a  branch  of  the  legislature  farther, 
than  as  a  part  of  the  council  of  revision,  and 
the  suffering  him  to  continue  eligible  will  not 
only  be  the  means  of  ensuring  his  good  be- 
havior, but  serve  to  render  the  office  more  re- 
spectable. I  shall  have  no  objection  to  elect 
him  for  a  longer  term,  if  septennial  appoint- 
ments are  supposed  too  frequent  or  unneces- 
sary. It  is  true  that  in  our  government  he  can- 
not be  clothed  with  those  executive  authorities, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  government  often 
possesses ;  because  they  are  vested  in  the  legis- 
lature and  cannot  be  used  or  delegated  by  them 
in  any  but  the  specified  mode.  Under  the  new 
system  it  will  be  found  essentially  necessary  to 


have  the  executive  distinct.    His  duties  win  be 
to  attend  to  the  execution  of  tiie  acts  of  Con- 
gress by  the  several  States,  to  correspond  with 
them  upon  the  subject ;  to  prepare  and  digest 
in  concert  with  the  great  departments  sodi 
business  as  will  come  fi^fore  the  legislative  it 
their  stated  sessions :  to  acquire,  from  time  to 
time,  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  situation 
of  the  Union,  as  he  possibly  can,  and  to  be 
charged  with  all  the  business  of  the  home  de- 
partment   He  will  be  empowered,  whenever 
he  conceives  it  necessary,  to  inspect  the  depirt- 
ments  of  foreign  affairs,  of  war,  of  treamry, 
and  when  instituted,  of  the  admiralty.    Ttda 
inspection  into  the  conduct  of  the  departments 
will  operate  as  a  check  upon  those  officers, 
keep  them  attentive  to  their  duty,  and  may  be 
the  means  in  time  not  only  of  preventing  ind 
correcting  errors,  but  of  detecting  and  punish- 
ing mal -practices.    He  will  have  a  right  to  con- 
siuer  the  principals  of  these  departments  as  his 
council,  and  to  aoouire  their  aavioe  and  assist- 
ance, whenever  tne  duties  of  his  office  shell 
render  it  necessary.    By  this  means  our  gov- 
ernment will  possess  what  it  has  always  want- 
ed, but  never  yet  had,  a  cabinet  council.    An 
institution  essential  in  all  governments,  whose 
situation  or  connections  oblige  them  to  have  sn 
intercourse  with  other  powers.    He  will  be  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States ;  have  a  right  to  convene 
and  prorogue  the  legislature  upon  special  occa- 
sions, when  they  cannot  agree  as  to  the  time 
of  their  a^oumment ;  and  appoint  all  officers, 
except  Judges  and  foreign  ministers.     Inde- 
pendent of  the  policy  of  having  a  distinct  ex- 
ecutive, it  will  be  found  that  one  on  these  prin- 
ciples will  not  create  a  new  expense:   The 
establishment  of  the  President  of  Congress* 
household  will  nearly  be  sufficient ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity, which  exists  at  present,  and  which 
must  every  day  increase,  of  appointing  a  secre- 
tary for  the  home  department,  will  then  cease. 
He  will  remain  always  removable  by  impeach- 
ment, and  it  will  rest  with  the  legislature,  to 
fix  hib  salary  upon  permanent  principles. 

The  mode  of  doing  business  in  the  Federal 
Legislature,  when  thus  newly  organized,  wiH 
be  the  parliamentary  one,  adopted  by  the  Stite 
legislatures.  In  a  council  so  impc^tant,  as  I 
trust  the  Federal  Legislature  will  oe,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  their  pro(M«ding8. 
It  is  astonishing  that  in  a  body,  constituted  as 
the  present  Congress,  so  few  inaccoractes  are 
to  be  seen  in  their  proceedings ;  for  certainly, 
no  assembly  can  be  so  much  exposed  to  them 
as  that  wherein  a  resolution  may  be  introduced 
and  passed  at  once.  It  is  a  precipitancy  which 
few  situations  can  Justify  in  aeUberative  bodies, 
and  which  the  proposed  alteration  will  efiectn- 
ally  prevent. 

The  4th  article,  respeotinff  the  exteniiting  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  each  State  throuniont 
the  United  States;  the  delivery  of  ftigltives 
from  Justice  upon  demand,  and  the  giving  fall 
faith  and  credit  to  the  reocvda  and  proceedings 
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of  mch^  Is  tcam^  exaoUy  upon  the  principles 
of  tilie  Uh  srtide  of  the  present  confederation. 
ezoept  with  this  difference,  that  the  demand  or 
the  Szeootiye  of  a  State  for  anj  fogitive  crimi- 
nal offender  shall  be  complied  with.  It  is  now 
confined  to  treason,  felonj,  or  other  high  mis- 
demeanor ;  bnt  as  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
confining  it  to  those  crimes,  no  distinction  ought 
to  exist,  and  a  State  should  always  be  at  liberty 
to  demand  a  fugitive  from  its  justice,  let  h^ 
crime  be  what  it  maj. 

The  6th  article,  declaring  that  individual 
States  shall  not  exercise  certcun  powers,  is  also 
founded  on  the  same  principles  as  the  6th  of 
the  confederation. 

The  next  is  an  important  alteration  of  the 
Fedcnral  system,  and  is  intended  to  give  the 
United  States  in  Congress,  not  only  a  revision 
of  the  legislative  acts  of  each  State,  but  a  nega- 
tive upon  all  such  as  shall  appear  to  them  im- 
proper. 

I  apprehend  the  true  intention  of  the  States 
in  uniting  is,  to  have  a  firm,  national  govem- 
menL  capable  of  effectually  executing  its  acts, 
and  dispensing  its  benefits  and  protection.  In 
it  alone  can  be  vested  those  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives which  more  particularly  dbtingui^ 
a  sovereign  State.  The  members  which  com- 
pose the  superintending  government  are  to  be 
ocmsidered  merely  as  parts  of  a  great  whole, 
and  only  suffered  to  retain  the  powers  necessary 
to  the  administration  of  their  State  systems. 
Hie  idea  which  has  been  so  long  and  falsely 
entertained  of  each  bein^  a  sovereign  State, 
must  be  given  up ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
there  can  be  more  than  one  sovereignty  within 
a  government.  The  States  should  retain  nothing 
more  than  that  mere  local  legislation,  which, 
as  districts  of  a  general  government,  they  can 
exercise  more  to  the  benefit  of  their  particular 
inhabitants,  than  if  it  was  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Goonoil ;  but  in  every  foreign  concern  as  well 
ss  in  those  internal  regulations,  which  respect- 
ing the  whole  ought  to  be  uniform  and  national, 
the  States  must  not  be  suffered  to  interfere. 
No  act  of  the  Federal  Government  in  pursuance 
of  its  constitutional  powers  ought  by  any  means 
to  be  within  the  control  of  tne  State  Legisla- 
tures; if  it  is,  experience  warrants  me  in  as- 
serting they  will  assuredly  interfere  and  defeat 
its  operaUon.  That  these  acts  ought  not  there- 
fore to  be  within  their  power,  must  be  readily 
admitted;  and  if  so,  what  other  remedy  can 
be  devised  than  the  one  I  have  mentioned.  As 
to  spedfying  that  only  their  acts  upon  particu- 
lar points  uiould  be  subject  to  revision,  you 
will  find  it  difficult  to  ^w  the  line  with  so 
much  precision  and  exactness  as  to  prevent 
their  moovering  some  mode  of  counteracting 
a  measure  that  is  disagreeable  to  them.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  power  of  revision  here  asked, 
is  so  serious  a  diminution  of  the  State's  impor- 
tance, that  they  will  reluctantly  grant  it.  This, 
however  true,  does  not  lessen  its  necessity,  and 
the  mare  the  8ol^{eot  is  examined,  the  more 
cknij  will  it  appear.    It  is  agreed  that  a  re- 


finm  of  onr  government  is  indiq>ensable,  and 
that  a  stronger  federal  system  must  be  adopted ; 
but  it  will  ever  be  found,  that  let  your  system 
upon  paper  be  as  complete  and  as  guarded  as 
you  can  make  it,  yet  still,  if  the  State  assem- 
blies are  suffered  to  legislate  without  restriction 
or  revision,  your  government  will  remain  wealc, 
di^ointed,  and  inefficient.  Review  the  ordi- 
nances and  resolutions  of  Congress  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years — such,  I  mean,  as  they  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  adopt— -and  you  will 
scarcely  find  one  of  any  consequence  that  has 
not,  in  some  measure,  been  violated  or  neg- 
lected. Examine  more  particularly  your  trea- 
ties with  foreign  powers :  those  solemn  national 
compacts,  whose  stipulations  each  member  oi 
the  Union  was  bound  to  comply  with.  Is  there 
a  treaty  which  some  of  the  States  have  not  in- 
fringed?^ Can  any  other  conduct  be  expected 
from  so  many  different  legislatures  being  suf- 
fered to  deliberate  upon  national  measures? 
Certainly  not.  Their  regulations  must  ever 
interfere  with  each  other,  and  perpetually  dis- 
grace and  distract  the  Federal  councils.  I  must 
confess  I  view  the  power  of  revision  and  of  a 
negative  as  the  corner-stone  of  any  reform  we 
can  attempt,  and  that  its  exercise  by  Congress 
will  be  as  safe  as  it  is  useful.  In  a  government 
constituted  as  this  is,  there  can  be  no  abuse  of 
it.  The  proceedings  of  the  States  which  merely 
respect  their  locd  concerns,  will  always  be 
passed  as  matters  of  form,  and  objections  only 
arise  where  they  shall  endeavor  to  contravene 
the  Federsl  authority.  Under  the  British  Go- 
vernment, notwithstanding  we  early  and  warm- 
ly resisted  their  other  attacks,  no  nbfection  was 
ever  made  to  the  negative  of  the  King.  As  a 
part  of  his  government,  it  was  considered  pro- 
per. Are  we  now  less  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  than  we  were  then  of  the  British? 
Shall  we  place  less  confidence  in  men  appointed 
by  ourselves  and  subject  to  our  recall,  than  we 
did  in  their  executive  ?  I  hope  not.  Whatever 
views  we  may  have  of  the  importance  or  re- 
tained sovereignty  of  the  States,  be  assured  they 
are  visionary  and  unfounded,  and  that  their  true 
interests  consist  in  concentring,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  force  and  resources  of  the  Union  in 
one  superintending  government,  where  alone 
they  can  be  exercised  with  effect.  In  granting 
to  the  Federal  Government  certain  exclusive 
national  powers,  you  invest  all  their  incidental 
rights.  The  term  exclusive  involves  every  right 
or  authority  necessary  to  their  execution.  This 
revision  and  negative  of  the  laws  is  nothing 
more  than  giving  a  farther  security  to  these 
rights.  It  is  only  authorizing  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  powers  you  delegate,  and  prevent  any 
interference  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
States.  It  is  not  intended  to  deprive  them  of 
the  power  of  making  such  laws  as  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  proper  objects  of  State  Legislation, 
but  it  is  to  prevent  their  annexing  to  laws  of 
this  kind,  provisions  which  may  in  their  nature 
interfere  with  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
authori^.    It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  a 
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general  regulation  which  is  beneficial  to  the 
confederacy,  may  be  considered  oppresfiive  or 
injurious,  by  a  particular  State,  In  a  mixed 
government,  componed  of  so  many  various  in- 
tertst8,  it  will  be  impossible  to  frame  g^eneral 
Bysteuis,  operating  equally  upon  all  ita  mem- 
bers. The  common  benefit  must  be  the  crite- 
rion, and  each  State  must,  in  its  turn,  be  obliged 
to  yield  some  of  it«  advantages.  If  it  was  pos- 
sible completely  to  draw  the  distinguishing  line, 
so  as  to  reserve  to  the  States  the  legislative 
rights  they  ought  to  retain,  and  prc^-ent  their 
exceeding  them,  I  should  not  object;  but  it 
will  be  found  exceedingly  difficulty  for,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  leave  them  only  a  right 
to  pass  an  act,  witliout  revision  or  control,  and 
they  will  certainly  abuse  it.  The  only  mode 
that  I  can  think  of  for  qualifying  it,  is  to  vest 
a  jK)wer  somewhere,  in  each  State,  capable  of 
giving  their  acts  a  limited  operation,  until  the 
sense  of  Congress  can  be  known.  To  those 
who  have  not  sufficiently  examhied  the  nature 
of  our  Federal  system,  and  the  causes  of  its 
present  weakness  and  disorders,  this  curb  upon 
the  State  legislatures  may  perhaps,  ap])ear  an 
impro]>er  attempt  to  acquire  a  dangerous  and 
unnecessary  power.  I  am  afraid  tlie  greater 
part  of  our  citizens  are  of  this  class,  and  that 
there  are  too  few  among  them,  either  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  own  Republic,  or  with 
those  of  the  same  tendency  which  have  j)receded 
it.  Though  our  present  disorders  must  be  at- 
tributed in  the  first  instance,  to  the  weakness 
and  inefficiency  of  our  government,  it  must  still 
be  confessed,  they  have  been  precipitated  by 
the  refractory  and  inattentive  conduct  of  the 
States;  most  of  which  have  neglected  alto- 
gether the  performance  of  their  federal  duties, 
and  whenever  their  State-])oIicy  or  interests 
j)rompte<l,  used  their  retained  sovereignty  to 
the  injury  and  disgrace  of  the  Federal  head. 
Nor  cmi  any  other  conduct  be  expected,  while 
thev  are  sutfered  to  consider  themselves  as  dis- 
tinct  sovereignties,  or  in  any  other  light  than 
as  parts  of  a  common  government.  The  United 
States  can  have  no  danger  so  much  to  dread, 
as  that  of  disunion ;  nor  has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, when  projHjrly  formed,  any  thing  to 
fear,  but  from  the  licentiousness  of  its  members. 
"NVe  have  no  hereditary  monarchy  or  nobles, 
w^ith  all  their  train  of  influence  or  corruption, 
to  contend  with ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  form  a 
Federal  Aristocracy.  Parties  may  for  a  time 
prevail  in  the  States,  but  the  establishment  of 
an  aristocratic  influence  in  the  c(»uncils  of  the 
Union,  is  remote  and  doubtful.  It  is  the  anar- 
chy, if  we  may  use  the  term,  or  rather  worse 
than  anarchy,  of  a  ])ure  democracy,  which  I 
fear.  Where  the  laws  lose  their  respect,  and 
the  magistrates  their  authority ;  where  no  per- 
manent security  is  given  to  the  property  and 
privileges  of  tlie  citizens;  and  no  measures 
pursued  but  such  as  suit  the  temporary  interest 
and  convenience  of  the  prevailing  parties,  I 
cannot  figure  to  myself  a  government  more 
truly  degrading;  and  yet,  sach  has  been  the 


fate  of  all  the  ancient,  and  probably  will  be,  of 
all  the  modem  Republics.    The  progress  has 
been  regular,  from  order  to  lioentiouaness ;  from 
licentiousness  to  anarchy ;  and  from  thence  to 
despotism.    If  we  review  the  ancient  confede- 
racies of  Greece,  we  shall  find  that  each  of 
them  in  their  turn,  became  a  prey  to  the  tur- 
bulence of  their  members,  who,  refnsiog  to 
obey  the  Federal  head,  and  npon  all  occasions 
insulting  and  opposing  its  authority,  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  foreign  powers  to  interfera 
and  subvert  thenu    There  is  not  an  example  in 
history,  of  a  confederacy's  being  enslaved  or 
ruined  by  the  invasions  of  the  supreme  author- 
ity, nor  is  it  scarcely  possible,  for  depending  for 
support  and  maintenance  upon  the  members,  it 
will  always  be  in  their  power  to  check  and 
prevent  its  injuring  them.     The  Helvetic  and 
helgic  confederacies,  which,  if  we  except  the 
Gryson  league,  are  the  only  governments  that 
can  be  called  republics  in  Europe,  have  the 
same  vices  with  the  ancients.    The  too  great 
and  dangerous  influence  of  the  parts — an  infla- 
ence  that  will  sooner  or  later  subject  them  to 
the  same  fate.    In  short,  from  their  example, 
and  from  our  own  experience,  there  can  be  no 
truth  more  evident  than  this,  that,  unless  our 
government  is  consolidated,  as  far  as  is  practi- 
cable, by  retrenching  the  State  authorities,  and 
concentring  as  much  force  and  vigor  in  the 
Union,  as  are  adequate  to  its  exigenciesi,  we 
shall  soon  be  a  divided  and  consequently  an 
unhappy  people.     I  shall  ever  consider  the  re- 
vision and  negative  of  the  State  laws,  as  one 
great  and  leading  step  to  this  reform,  and  have 
therefore  conceived  it  proper,  to  bring  it  into 
view. 

Tlie  next  article  proposes  to  invest  a  number 
of  exclusive  rights,  delegated  by  the  present 
confederation,  with  this  alteration :  that  it  is 
intended  to  give  the  unqualified  power  of  rais- 
ing troops,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  in 
any  manner  the  Union  may  direct.  It  does  not 
confine  them  to  raise  troops  by  quotas  on  par- 
ticular States,  or  to  give  them  the  right  of  ap- 
I)ointing  regimental  officers,  but  enables  Con- 
gress to  raise  troops  as  they  shall  think  proper, 
and  to  appoint  all  the  officers.  It  also  contains 
a  provision  for  empowering  Congress  to  levy 
taxes  upon  the  States,  agreeable  to  the  rule  now 
in  use,  an  enumeration  of  the  white  inhabitants, 
and  three-fifths  of  other  descriptions. 

The  7th  article  invests  the  United  States 
with  the  complete  power  of  regulating  the 
trade  of  the  Union,  and  levying  such  imposts 
and  duties  upon  the  same,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  as  shall,  in  the  opmion  of  Con- 
gress, be  necessary  and  expedient.  So  much 
has  been  said  upon  the  subjects  of  regnlating 
trade  and  levying  an  impost,  and  the  Sutes 
have  so  generdly  adopted  them,  that  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  remark  upon  this  article.  The 
intention  is,  to  invest  the  United  States  with 
the  power  of  rendering  our  maritime  regal** 
tions  uniform  and  efficient,  and  to  enable  them 
to  raise  a  revenue  for  federal  purposes,  nncon- 
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>llable  by  the  States.  I  thought  it  improper 
fix  the  peroentaee  of  the  imposts,  because  it 
to  be  presumed  then:  prudeuce  will  never 
BTer  them  to  impose  such  duties  as  a  fair  trade 
11  not  bear,  or  such  as  may  promote  smug- 
ng.  But  as  far  as  our  commerce  will  bear, 
is  capable  of  yielding  a  revenue,  without  de- 
easing  it,  I  am  of  opinion  they  should  have  a 
^t  to  direct.  The  surrendering  to  the  fed- 
il  government  the  complete  management  of 
r  commerce,  and  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
will  serve  to  remove  that  annual  dependence 
the  States,  which  has  already  so  much  de- 
lved, and  will,  should  no  more  effectual  means 
devised,  in  the  end  fatally  disappoint  us. 
lis  article  will,  I  think,  be  generally  agreed 
by  the  States.  The  measure  of  regulating 
ide  is  nearly  assented  to  by  all,  and  the  ouly 
jections  to  the  impost  being  from  New  York, 
d  entirely  of  a  constitutional  nature,  must  be 
Duoved  by  the  powers  being  incorporated 
itii  and  becoming  a  part  of  the  federal  sys- 
n. 

The  8th  article  only  varies  so  far  from  the 
eeent,  as  in  the  article  of  the  Post  Office,  to 
ve  the  federal  government  a  power  not  only 
exact  as  much  postage  as  will  bear  the  ex- 
nse  of  the  office,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
isiDg  a  revenue.  Congress  had  this  in  con- 
CDplation  some  time  since,  and  there  can  be 
'  objection,  as  it  is  presumed,  in  the  course  of 
Tew  years  the  Post  Office  will  be  capable  of 
dding  a  considerable  sum  to  the  public 
lasury. 

The  9th  article,  respecting  the  appointment 
federal  courts  for  deciding  territorial  contro- 
nies  between  different  States,  is  the  same 
ith  that  in  the  confederation;  but  this  may 
ith  propriety  be  left  to  the  supreme  judicial. 
The  10th  article  gives  Congress  a  right  to  in- 
tote  all  such  offices  as  are  necessary  for  man- 
ing  the  concerns  of  the  Union ;  of  erecting  a 
leral  judicial  court  for  the  purposes  therein 
eeified ;  and  of  appointing  courts  of  Admiral- 
for  the  trial  of  maritime  causes  in  the  States 
ipectively.  The  institution  of  a  federal  ju di- 
ll upon  tiie  principles  mentioned  in  this  arti- 
^  has  been  long  wanting.  At  present  there 
no  tribunal  in  the  Union  capable  of  taking 
gnizance  of  their  officers  who  shall  misbehave 
any  of  their  departments,  or  in  their  ministe- 
il  capacities  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United 
Ktes.  For  this,  as  well  as  the  trial  of  ques- 
MUi  arising  on  the  law  of  nations,  the  con- 
■oction  of  treaties,  or  any  of  the  regulations 
Congress  in  pursuance  of  their  powers,  or 
tierein  they  may  be  a  party,  there  ought  cer- 
tnly  to  be  a  judicial,  acting  under  the  author- 
r  of  the  confederacy ;  for  securing  whose  in- 
pendenoe  and  integrity  some  adequate  pro- 
lion  most  be  made,  not  subject  to  the  control 
the  legislature.  As  the  power  of  deciding 
lally  in  cases  of  appeal,  and  all  maritime  reg- 
■ttooB  are  to  be  vested  in  the  United  States, 
m  courts  of  admiralty  in  the  several  States, 
hkh  are  to  be  govenied  altogether  by  their 


regulations  and  the  civil  law,  ought  also  to  be 
appointed  by  them ;  it  will  serve  as  well  to  se- 
cure the  uprightness  of  the  judges,  as  to  pre- 
serve an  uniformity  of  proceeding  in  maritime 
cases  throughout  the  Union. 

The  exclusive  right  of  coining  money — ^regu- 
lating its  alloy,  and  determining  in  what  species 
of  money  the  common  treasury  shall  be  sup- 
plied— ^is  essential  to  assuring  the  federal  funds. 
If  you  allow  the  States  to  coin  money,  or  emit 
bills  of  credit,  they  will  force  you  to  take  them 
in  payment  for  federal  taxes  and  duties,  for  the 
certain  consequence  of  either  introducing  base 
coin,  or  depreciated  paper,  is  the  banishing 
specie  out  of  circulation ;  and  though  Congress 
may  determine  that  nothing  but  specie  sh^  be 
received  in  payment  of  federal  taxes  or  duties, 
yet,  while  the  States  retain  the  rights  they  at 
present  possess,  they  will  always  have  it  in 
their  power,  if  not  totally  to  defeat,  yet  very 
much  to  retard  and  confuse  the  collection  of 
federal  revenues.  The  payments  of  the  respec- 
tive States  into  the  treasury,  either  in  taxes  or 
imposts,  ought  to  be  regular  and  uniform  in 
proportion  to  their  abilities ;  no  State  should  be 
allowed  to  contribute  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  others,  but  all  alike  in  actual  money. 
There  can  be  no  other  mode  of  ascertaining  this 
than  to  give  to  the  United  States  the  exclusive 
right  of  coining,  and  determining  in  what  man- 
ner the  federal  taxes  shall  be  ])aid. 

In  all  those  important  questions,  where  the 
present  confederation  has  made  the  assent  of 
nine  States  necessary,  I  have  made  the  assent 
of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  when  assembled 
in  Congress,  and  added  to  the  number  the  reg- 
ulation of  trade,  and  acts  for  levying  an  impost 
and  raising  a  revenue.  These  restraints  have 
ever  appeared  to  me  proper ;  and  in  determin- 
ing questions  whereon  the  political  happiness 
and  perhaps  existence  of  tlie  Union  may  de- 
pend, I  think  it  unwise  ever  to  leave  the  de- 
cision to  a  mere  majority.  No  acts  of  this  kind 
should  pass,  unless  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
are  of  opinion  they  are  beneficial,  it  may  then 
be  presumed  the  measure  is  right ;  but  when 
merely  a  m^ority  determines,  it  will  be  doubt- 
ful ;  and  in  questions  of  this  magnitude,  where 
their  propriety  is  doubtful,  it  will  in  general  be 
safest  not  to  adopt  them. 

The  exclusive  right  of  establishing  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  militia  of  the 
United  States,  ought  certainly  to  be  vested  in 
the  federal  councils.  As  standing  armies  are 
contrary  to  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the 
States  and  the  nature  of  our  government,  the 
only  immediate  aid  and  support  that  we  can 
look  up  to,  in  case  of  necessity,  is  the  militia. 
As  the  several  States  form  one  government, 
united  for  their  common  benefit  and  security, 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  a  nation — their 
militia  therefore  should  be  as  far  as  possible  na- 
tional— an  uniformity  in  discipline  and  regula- 
tions should  pervade  the  whole;  otherwise, 
when  the  militia  of  several  States  are  required 
to  act  together,  it  will  be  difficult  to  combine 
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fheir  operatloDt,  from  the  confbsion  a  difference 
of  discipline  and  military  habits  will  produce. 
Independent  of  oar  being  obliged  to  rely  on  the 
militia  as  a  security  against  foreign  invasions 
or  domestic  con^nilsionSf  they  are  in  fact  the 
only  adequate  force  the  Union  possess,  if  any 
should  be  requisite  to  coerce  a  refractory  or 
negliffent  member,  and  to  carry  the  ordinances 
and  decrees  of  Congress  into  execution.  This, 
as  well  as  the  cases  I  have  alluded  to,  will  some- 
times make  it  proper  to  order  the  militia  of  one 
State  into  another.  At  present  the  United 
States  possess  no  power  of  directing  the  militia, 
and  must  depend  upon  the  States  to  carry  their 
recommendations  upon  tliis  subject  into  execu- 
tion. While  this  dependence  exists,  like  all 
their  other  reliances  upon  the  States  for  meas- 
ures they  are  not  obliged  to  adopt,  tlie  federal 
views  and  designs  must  ever  be  delayed  and 
disappoint^.  To  place  therefore  a  necessary 
and  constitutional  power  of  defence  and  co- 
ercion in  the  hands  of  the  federal  authority, 
and  to  render  our  militia  uniform  and  national, 
I  am  decidedly  in  opinion  they  should  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  establishing  regulations  for 
their  government  and  discipline,  which  the 
States  should  be  bound  to  comply  witli,  as  well 
as  with  their  rc<iai8itions  for  any  number  of 
militia,  whose  march  into  another  State  the 
public  safety  or  benefit  should  require. 

In  every  confederacy  of  States,  formed  for 
their  general  benefit  and  security,  there  ought 
to  be  a  power  to  oblige  the  parties  to  furnish 
their  respective  quotas  without  the  possibility 
of  neglect  or  evasion; — ^there  is  no  sucli  clause 
in  the  present  confederation,  and  it  is  therefore 
without  this  indispensable  security.  Experi- 
ence justifies  me  in  asserting  that  we  may  de- 
tail as  minutely  as  we  can,  the  duties  of  the 
States,  but  unless  they  are  assured  that  these 
duties  will  be  required  and  enforced,  the  details 
will  be  regarded  as  nugatory.  No  government 
has  more  severely  felt  the  want  of  a  coercive 
power,  than  the  United  States ;  for  want  of  it, 
the  principles  of  the  confederation  have  been 
neglected  with  impunity  in  the  hour  of  the 
most  pressing  necessity,  and  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  its  existence ;  nor  are  we  to  expect 
they  will  be  more  attentive  in  future.  Uidess 
there  is  a  compelling  principle  in  the  confeder- 
acy, there  must  be  an  injustice  in  its  tendency; 
it  will  expose  an  unequal  proportion  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  some  of  the  States, 
to  the  hazard  of  war  in  defence  of  the  rest — 
the  first  principles  of  justice  direct  that  this 
danger  should  be  provided  against — ^many  of 
the  States  have  certainly  shown  a  disposition 
to  evade  a  performance  of  their  federal  duties, 
and  throw  the  burden  of  government  upon 
their  neighbors.  It  is  against  this  shameful 
evasion  in  the  delinquent,  this  forced  assump- 
tion in  the  more  attentive,  I  wish  to  provide, 
and  they  ought  to  be  guarded  against  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  Unless  this  power  of  co- 
ercion is  infused,  and  exercised  when  necessary, 
the  States  will  most  assuredly  neglect  their  du- 


ties. The  conseqoenoe  is  either  a  ^nolntka 
of  the  Union,  or  an  unreaionable  aaorifioe  hf 
those  who  are  disposed  to  support  and  main* 
tain  it. 

The  article  empowering  the  United  Stitci 
to  admit  new  States  into  the  oonfederacy,  ii 
become  indispensable,  from  the  separation  of 
certain  districts  from  the  original  States— lad 
the  increasing  population  and  consequence  of 
the  western  territory.  I  have  also  added  ta 
article  authorizing  the  United  States,  upoa 
petition  from  the  migority  of  the  citizens  of 
any  State  or  convention  antliorized  for  thii 
purpose,  and  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  to 
which  they  wish  to  be  annexed,  or  of  the 
States  among  which  they  are  willing  to  be  di- 
vided, to  consent  to  such  junction  or  diviaoo, 
on  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  article.  The 
inequality  of  the  federal  members,  and  the 
number  of  small  States,  is  one  of  the  grettest 
defects  of  our  Union.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  thii 
inconvenience  will,  in  time,  correct  itself;  and 
that  the  smaller  States,  being  fatigued  with  the 
expense  of  their  State  systems,  and  mortified 
at  their  want  of  importance,  will  be  inclined 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  larger,  bj 
being  annexed  to  and  becoming  a  part  of  thdr 
governments.  I  am  informed  sentiments  of  this 
kind  already  prevail ;  and,  in  order  to  encoor- 
age  proi)ositions  so  generally  beneficiid,  a  pow- 
er should  be  vested  in  the  Union,  to  accede  to 
them  whenever  they  are  made. 

The  Federal  Government  should  also  posses 
the  exclusive  riglit  of  declaring  on  what  termi 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  naturalizatioii 
should  be  extended  to  foreigners.  At  present 
the  citizens  of  one  State  are  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens  in  every  State.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  a  foreigner  as  soon  as  he  is  admitM 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  one,  becomes  en- 
titled to  them  in  all.  The  SUtes  differed  widely 
in  their  regulations  on  this  subject.  I  have 
known  it  already  productive  of  inconvenienoeii 
and  think  they  must  increase.  The  younger 
States  will  hold  out  every  temptation  to  for* 
eigners,  by  making  the  admission  to  offices  lesi 
difficult  in  their  governments,  than  the  older. 
I  believe  in  some  States,  the  residence  which 
will  enable  a  foreigner  to  hold  any  ofilce,  will 
not  in  others  entitle  him  to  a  vote.  To  render 
this  power  generally  useful,  it  must  be  plaeed 
in  the  Union,  where  alone  it  can  be  eqoalty 
exercised. 

The  16th  article  proposes  to  declare  that  if  it 
should  hereafter  appear  necessary  to  t^  United 
States  to  recommend  the  grant  of  any  addition- 
al powers,  that  the  assent  of  a  given  number 
of  the  States  shall  be  sufficient  to  invest  theo 
and  bind  the  Union  as  fully  as  if  tliey  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  all  the  Statei. 
Tlie  principles  of  tiiia,  and  the  article  whidi 
provides  for  the  future  alteration  of  the  consti- 
tution by  its  being  first  agreed  to  in  Congreaa, 
and  ratified  by  a  certain  proportioQ  of  the  le^ 
latures,  are  precisely  the  same ;  they  both  go  to 
destroy  that  unanimity,  which,  apon  these  oo* 
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ionfly  the  present  Bjstem  has  unfortunately 
de  neoeeeary; — the  propriety  of  this  altera- 
K  has  heen  so  frequently  suffgested,  that  I 
ill  only  observe,  that  it  is  to  this  unanimons 
leent,  the  depressed  situation  of  the  Union 
ondonbtedly  owing.  Had  the  measures  re- 
amended  by  Congress  and  assented  to,  some 
them  by  eleven  and  others  by  twelve  of  the 
ites,  been  carried  into  execution,  how  dlffer- 
»  woidd  have  been  the  complexion  of  public 
lira?  To  this  weak,  this  absurd  part  of  the 
remment,  may  all  our  distresses  be  fairly  at- 
tiiited. 

[f  the  States  were  equal  in  size  and  impor- 
loe,  a  majority  of  the  legislatures  might  be 
Bcient  for  the  grant  of  any  new  powers ;  but 
proportioned  as  they  are  and  must  continue 
a  time,  a  larger  number  may  now  in  pru- 
loe  be  required ; — but  I  trust  no  government 
II  ever  again  be  adopted  in  this  country, 
lose  alteration  cannot  be  effected  but  by  the 
ent  of  all  its  members.  The  hazardous  sit- 
)km  the  United  Netherlands  are  frequently 
iced  in  on  this  account,  as  well  as  our  own 
wUfying  experience,  are  sufficient  to  warn  us 
m  a  danger  which  has  already  nearly  proved 
§L  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  government  so 
rfsct  as  to  render  alterations  unnecessary; 
\  most  expect  and  provide  for  them.  But 
Beolt  as  the  forming  a  perfect  government 
mid  be,  it  is  scarcely  more  so,  than  to  induce 
rteen  separate  legislatures  to  think  and  act 
k»  upon  one  subject; — ^the  alterations  that 
M  think  necessary,  ought  not  to  be  impeded 
Ibiir — a  minority  so  inconsiderable  should 
obliged  to  yield.  Upon  this  principle,  the 
Ment  articles  are  formed,  and  are,  in  my 
Igment,  so  obviously  proper,  that  I  think  it 
■eoessary  to  remark  mrther  upon  them. 
rhere  is  also  in  the  articles  a  provision  re- 
Mting  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  both 
Hues ;  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  be  the 
Igea  of  their  own  rules  and  proceedings, 
■dnate  their  own  officers,  and  be  obliged, 
ar  accepting  their  appointments,  to  attend 
B  stated  meetings  of  the  legislature ;  the  pen- 
to  nnder  which  their  attendance  is  required, 
I  tach  as  to  insure  it,  as  we  are  to  suppose  no 
m  woold  willingly  expose  himself  to  the 
■ominy  of  a  disqualification.  Some  efifectual 
0de  must  be  adopted  to  compel  an  attend- 
M^  as  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
Ml  depend  on  its  formation ; — the  inconven- 
iBQt  arinng  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  re- 
rvMntation,  have  been  frequently  and  severely 
h  In  Congress.  The  most  important  ques- 
QM  have,  on  this  accoont,  been  delayed,  and 
Idieve  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  for  six 
Miia  In  the  year,  they  have  not  lately  had 
ill  a  representation  as  will  enable  them  to 
^ftaeed  on  bosinees  of  consequence.    Punctu- 

Jk  essential  in  a  government  so  extensive, 
where  a  part  of  the  members  come  from 
Mderable  aiatan^  and  of  course,  have  no 
iMdiate  oalla  to  divert  their  attention  from 
i^imblic  boainesa,  those  who  are  in  the  vicin- 
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ity  should  not  be  suffered  to  disappoint  them; 
if  the  power  of  compelling  their  attendance  is 
necessary,  it  must  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
the  constitution  which  the  States  will  be  bound 
to  execute ;  at  present,  it  is  contended  that  no 
such  authority  exists;  that  the  members  of 
Congress  are  only  responsible  to  the  State  they 
represent,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  that 
shameful  remissness  in  forming  the  Federal 
council,  which  has  been  so  derogating  and  in- 
jurious to  the  Union.  The  article  I  have  in- 
serted is  intended  to  produce  a  reform,  and  I 
do  not  at  present  discover  a  mode  in  which  the 
attendance  of  the  members  can  be  more  effect- 
ually enforced. 

The  next  article  provides  for  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus — the  trial  by  jury 
in  all  cases,  criminal  as  well  as  civil — the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  the  prevention  of  religious 
tests  as  qualifications  to  offices  of  trust  or  emol- 
ument. The  three  first  essential  in  free  gov- 
ernments ;  the  lost  a  provision  the  world  will 
expect  from  you,  in  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem founded  on  Republican  principles,  and  in 
an  age  so  liberal  and  enlightened  as  the  pres- 
ent. 

There  is  also  an  authority  to  the  national 
legislature,  permanently  to  fix  the  seat  of  the 
general  government,  to  secure  to  authors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  performances  and  dis- 
coveries, and  to  establish  a  Federal  University. 

There  are  other  articles,  but  of  subordinate 
consideration.  In  opening  the  subject,  the 
limits  of  my  present  observations  would  only 
permit  me  to  touch  the  outlines ;  in  these  I 
have  endeavored  to  unite  and  apply,  as  for  as 
the  nature  of  our  Union  would  permit,  the  ex- 
cellencies of  such  of  the  State  Constitutions  as 
have  been  most  approved.  The  first  object 
with  the  convention  must  be  to  determine  on 
principle — the  most  leading  of  these  are,  the 
just  proportion  of  representation,  and  the  ar- 
rangement and  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
government.  In  order  to  bring  a  system 
founded  on  these  principles  to  the  view  of  the 
convention,  I  have  sketched  the  one  which  has 
just  been  read — I  now  submit  it  with  deference 
to  their  consideration,  and  wish,  if  it  does  not 
appear  altogether  objectionable,  that  it  may  be 
referred  to  the  examination  of  a  committee. 

There  have  been  frequent^  but  unsuccessful, 
attempts  by  Congress,  to  obtain  from  the  States 
the  grant  of  additional  powers,  and  such  is  the 
dangerous  situation  in  which  their  negligence 
and  inattention  have  placed  the  federal  con- 
cerns, that  nothing  less  than  a  convention  of 
the  States  could  probably  prevent  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  Whether  we  shall  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  concur  in  measures  calculated  to  re- 
move these  difficulties,  and  render  our  govern- 
ment firm  and  energetic,  remains  to  be  proved. 
A  change  in  our  political  system  is  inevitable ; 
the  States  have  wisely  foreseen  this,  and  pro- 
vided a  remedy.  Congress  have  sanctioned  it. 
The  consequences  may  be  serious  should  the 
convention  dissolve  without  coming  to  some 
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dotermination.  I  dread  even  to  think  of  the 
event  of  a  convnlsion,  and  how  mnch  the  in- 
efifectual  assemblage  of  this  body  may  tend  to 
produce  it.  Oar  citizens  would  then  suppose 
that  no  reasonable  hope  remained  of  quietly 
removing  the  public  embarrassment,  or  of  pro- 
viding by  a  well-formed  government  for  the 
protection  and  happiness  of  the  people, — they 
might  possibly  turn  their  attention  to  effecting 
that  by  force,  which  had  been  in  vain  constitu- 
tionally attempted. 

I  ought  again  to  apologize  for  presuming  to 
intrude  my  sentiments  upon  a  subject  of  such 


difficulty  and  importance.    It  is  one  that  I  have 
for  a  considerable  time  attended  to.    I  am 
doubtful  whether  the  convention  wiU,  at  first, 
be  inclined  to  proceed  as  far  as  I  have  in- 
tended ;  but  this  I  think  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  upon  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  relative  situation  of  the  Union,  and  its 
members,  we  shall  be  oonvinced  of  the  policy 
of  concentring  in  the  federal  head,  a  complete 
supremacy  in  the  afilurs  of  government ;  fear- 
ing only  to  the  States  such  powers  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  management  of  their  inteniAl 
ooncema. 
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LUTHER  MARTIN. 

HX  ancestors  of  Luther  Martin  came  originally  from  England.  His  finther  was  a  worthj 
ndostrioos  farmer,  who,  with  a  brother,  emigrated  from  Piscataqua,  in  New  England,  and 
)d  on  the  Raritan  River,  in  New  Jersey,  at  a  time  when  a  greater  portion  of  that  colony 
I  dense  wilderness.  Lather  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  in  the  year  1744.  He  was  the 
of  nine  children.  His  early  days  were  spent  chiefly  In  the  labors  of  his  father's  farm ;  his 
re  hours  only  being  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

.t  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  was  placed  in  a  grammar  school,  where  he  acquired  the 
aents  of  the  Latin  language,  and,  in  September,  1762,  graduated  at  the  college  of  New 
y,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  At  that  institution  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
iquent  greatness.  With  the  other  classical  exercises  at  college,  he  pursued  the  study  of  the 
ch  and  Hebrew  languages.  The  parents  of  Mr.  Martin  were  poor,  and  unable  to  afford  a 
il  education  to  any  of  their  sons  but  Luther,  and  as  an  equivalent  for  the  additional  labor 
h  his  two  elder  brothers  had  undergone  for  the  support  of  his  fathers  family,  while  he  was 
Ilege,  he  conveyed  to  them  a  small  tract  of  land  which  had  been  granted  him  by  his  grand- 
r  for  bis  own  support.  In  speaking  of  his  education,  .the  only  inheritance  he  received 
his  parents,  he  remarks,  **  it  is  a  patrimony,  for  which  my  heart  beats  toward  them  a  more 
tfhl  remembrance,  than  had  they  bestowed  upon  me  the  gold  of  Peru  or  the  gems  of 
onda."  ♦ 

Laving  determined  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  left  his  home,  and 
Jy  after  took  charge  of  a  school  at  Queenstown,  in  Queen  Anne's  county,  Maryland.  Here 
imained  until  April,  1770,  earnestly  devoting  himself  to  the  double  duty  of  preceptor  and 
3nt  at  law.  Among  many  valuable  acquaintances  he  made  here,  was  Mr.  Solomon  Wright, 
afforded  him  the  advantage  of  his  library,  and  viewed  him  as  a  member  of  his  family. 
r71  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  continuing  his  legal  studies  until  the  next 
,  he  went  to  Williamsburgh,  then  the  chief  city  of  Virginia,  where  the  general  court  was 
in  session.  Here  he  mingled  in  the  society  of  the  most  distinguished  men,  among  whom 
>  George  Mason,  John  Randolph,  George  Wyeth,  and  Patrick  Henry, 
loon  after,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Northampton,  Virginia,  and  its 
dty,  and  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  in  the  courts  of  Somerset  and  Worcester,  the  former 
hich  he  chose  as  a  place  of  residence.  His  practice  here  was  large  and  lucrative,  amount- 
as  he  informs  us,  **  to  about  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum ; "  this,  however,  was  some- 
t  diminished  on  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  His  splendid  capabilities 
)  at  this  time  folly  appreciated,  and  he  was  considered  ^^  one  of  the  most  able  lawyers  at  the 
'  As  an  evidence  of  his  success  in  practice,  the  following  fact  is  recorded,  that  in  thirty 
inal  cases,  in  which  he  was  employed  as  counsel,  ^Hwenty-nine "  of  his  clients  were 
itted.t 

n  1774  he  was  iqipointed  on  various  committees  to  oppose  the  claims  and  resist  the  usurpa- 
\  of  the  British  crown.  His  services  at  this  time  were  marked  and  important,  **  throughout 
sh,*'  to  use  his  own  expression,  *^not  only  myself^  but  many  others,  did  not  lie  down  one 
—  -  — ^— ^ — 

*  Mod«ra  C^titade,  hj  Lutber  Mutiii,  of  Mtrjland,  pag*  181 
tHattoMa  Portrait  CMlerj.    Artido  Lutlier  Mutin. 
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night  on  tlieir  bods,  without  the  hazard  of  waking  on  board  a  British  armed  ship,  or  in  the 
other  world/^  The  Howes,  on  their  waj  to  tlie  Chesapeake  Bay,  published  a  prodamation, 
addresfied  to  tlie  people  of  that  part  of  the  United  States,  against  which  thej  were  directing 
their  military  oi>erations.  This  proclamation  was  answered  in  an  address  to  the  Howes,  bj 
Mr.  Martin.  About  the  same  time  he  published  an  address  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Penintula 
hettteen  the  Delatcare  River  and  the  Cheeapeake,  to  the  Southward  of  the  Britieh  Linee, 

He  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  Febroary,  1778.  In  thii 
office  the  fearlessness  of  his  character,  his  uncompromising  regard  for  truth  and  justice,  and  hii 
extensive  legal  knowledge,  were  most  strikingly  exhibited.  As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Coo- 
Tention,  in  1787,  he  opposed  the  forming  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
earliest  stages,  and  when  it  was  submitted  to  the  several  States  for  their  adoption,  he  addresMd 
tlie  legislature  of  Maryland,  endeavoring  to  obtain  their  disapproval  of  it. 

Associated  with  R.  Goodloe  Harper  and  Joseph  Hopkinson,  he  was  engaged,  in  1804,  in  the 
defence  of  Judge  Chase,  then  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Uidted  States,  who 
was  impeached  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  malfeasance  in  office.  With  Judge  Chase  he 
had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  he  viewed  him  as  a  firiend ;  "^  thoo^ 
that  circumstance,*^  he  said,  in  his  opening  argument,  ^^  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  me 
to  appear  in  his  defence,  I  am  at  this  time  actuated  by  superior  motives.  I  consider  this  cause 
not  only  of  importance  to  the  respondent  and  his  accusers,  but  to  my  fellow-citizens  in  general 
(whose  eyes  are  now  fixed  upon  us),  and  to  their  posterity,  for  the  decision  at  this  time  will 
establish  a  most  important  precedent  as  to  future  cases  of  impeachment  After  a  powerM 
and  learned  argument,  Judge  Chase  was  acquitted.  In  1807  Mr.  Martin  was  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence of  Aaron  Burr,  in  his  trial  for  treason,  in  preparing  the  meam  of  a  military  eipeditioh 
against  Mexico^  a  territory  of  the  King  of  S^in,  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peau. 
His  friendship  for  Burr  and  his  course  at  this  trial,  excited  the  ill-will  of  President  Jefferson. 
**  Shall  we  move  to  commit  Luther  Martin,  aspartieepe  eriminis  with  Burr?**  says  he,  in  a  let- 
ter  to  George  Hay,  the  conductor  of  the  prosecution ;  "  Graybell  will  fix  upon  him  misprison  or 
treason  at  least ;  and  at  any  rate,  his  evidence  will  put  down  at  least  this  unprincipled  and  im- 
pudeut  federal  bull-dog,  and  add  another  proof  that  the  most  clamorous  defenders  of  Burr  are 
all  his  accomplices.  It  will  explain  why  Luther  Martin  flew  so  hastily  to  the  ^aid  of  his  honor- 
able friend,*  abandoning  his  clients  and  their  property  during  a  session  of  a  principal  court  in 
Maryland.**  *  Throughout  the  trial  Mr.  Martin  displayed  the  warmest  friendship  for  Burr,  en- 
tering, from  day  to  day,  into  a  recognizance  for  his  appearance  before  the  bar  of  the  conrt 
Burr  was  acquitted. 

In  1814  Mr.  Martin  was  elevated  to  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Baltimore,  and  four  years  after,  was  again  qualified  as  attorney-general  of  tlie 
State,  and  district  attorney  of  Baltimore,  but  was  prevented  fh)m  performing  the  duties  of  those 
positions,  by  declining  health.  Shortly  after  this  period  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  which 
almost  totally  destroyed  his  faculties ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth  of  July,  1826,  he  died,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  house  of  his  old  friend  and  client,  Aaron  Burr,  who  faithfhlly  yud 
him  the  last  rites  of  kindness,  in  the  imbecility  of  his  age,  in  return  for  the  valuable  s^oes 
which  Martin  had  rendered  him  when  he  was  in  the  full  vigor  and  glory  of  manhood. 

*^  As  a  lawyer,**  says  his  biographer,  *^Mr.  Martin  was  learned,  dear,  and  solid.  His  mind 
was  so  completely  stored  with  the  principles  of  legal  science,  and  his  professional  accuracjr  was 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  his  mere  opinion  was  considered  law,  and  is  now  deemed  sound 
authority  before  any  American  tribunal.  His  cast  of  mind  was  less  brilliant  than  solid.  He 
ordinarily  commenced  his  efforts  at  the  bar  with  a  long  and  tedious  exordium.  He  seemed  to 
labor  amid  the  vast  moss  of  general  matters  at  the  commencement  of  his  speeches,  sometimes 
continuing  for  on  hour  in  a  confused  essay,  and  then  suddenly  springing  off  upon  his  track  with 
a  cogent  and  well-compacted  argument  *  *  *  He  was  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  generoos 
feelings;  but  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he  was  rigorous  and  miyielding.t 


*  JeffeiKonIi  Woita,  toL  fi,  pifo  Ml 
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The  following  information,  relative  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  General  Convention,  h^ld  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1787,  was  delivered  to  the 
Legialatare  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  hy  Mr. 
Martin,  early  in  the  jear  1788.  When  called 
upon  he  addressed  the  Hoose  nearly  as  follows  :* 

Since  I  was  notified  of  the  resolve  of  this 
honorable  House,  that  we  should  attend  this 
day,  to  give  information  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  convention,  my  time 
has  necessarily  been  taken  up  with  business, 
and  I  have  also  been  obliged  to  make  a  Journey 
to  the  Eastern  Shore.  These  circumstances 
haTe  prevented  me  from  being  as  well  prepared 
as  I  could  wish  to  give  the  information  re- 
quired. However,  the  few  leisure  moments  I 
ooold  spare,  I  have  devoted  to  refreshing  my 
memory,  by  looking  over  the  papers  and  notes 
in  my  possession ;  and  shall,  with  pleasure,  to 
the  best  of  my  abilities,  render  an  account  of 
mj  conduct. 

It  was  not  in  my  power  to  attend  the  con- 
vention immediately  on  my  appointment.  I 
took  mj  seat,  I  believe,  about  ^e  6th  or  9th 
of  Jane.  I  found  that  Governor  Randolph,  of 
Yiiginiaj  had  laid  before  the  convention  certain 
propositions  for  their  consideration,  which  have 
been  read  to  this  House  by  my  honorable  col- 
lei^^e ;  and  I  believe  he  has  very  faithfully  de- 
tuled  the  snbstance  of  the  speech  with  which 
the  bfunnese  of  the  convention  was  opened; 
for,  thoagh  I  was  not  there  at  the  time,  I  saw 
notes  which  had  been  taken  of  it. 

The  members  of  the  convention  from  the 
States  came  there  under  different  powers ;  the 
greatest  number,  I  believe,  under  powers  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  delegates  of  this  State. 
Some  came  to  the  convention  under  the  former 
appointment,  authorizing  the  meeting  of  dele- 
gmtes  merely  to  regulate  trade.  Those  of  Dela- 
ware were  expresdy  instructed  to  agree  to  no 
ciTstem  which  should  take  away  from  the  States 
that  equality  of  su£frage  secured  by  the  original 
articles  of  confederation.  Before  I  arrived,  a 
iramber  of  rules  had  been  adopted  to  regulate 
^he  proceedings  of  the  convention,  by  one  of 
whidi,  seven  States  might  proceed  to  business, 
and  consequently  four  States,  the  majority  of 
that  number,  might  eventually  have  agreed 
^ipon  a  system  which  was  to  afl^ct  the  whole 
Union.  By  another,  the  doors  were  to  be  shut, 
and  the  whole  proceedings  were  to  be  kept 

*  A  report  of  thta  tpeMh  was  not  taken  at  the  time  of  Ita 
ddirery.  Subaequently  Ifr.  Martin  commontcated  It,  to- 
Cether  with  a  letter,  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Deye,  Speaker 
ef  the  Hooae  of  I>elagatet»  tad  soon  after  it  was  published  in 
a  fSfBipUet,  with  aa  tddresi  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Statsi,  and  sobm  ramaiki  rdatlTe  to  a  standing  army  and  a 
UllofrifhtiL 


j  secret;  and  so  far  did  this  rule  extend,  that  we 
were  thereby  prevented  from  corresponding 
with  gentlemen  in  the  different  States  upon  the 
subjects  under  our  discussion — a  circumstance, 
sir,  which  I  confess  I  greatly  regretted.  I  had 
no  idea  that  all  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and 
virtue  of  this  State,  or  of  the  others,  were 
centred  in  the  convention.  I  wished  to  have 
corresponded  freely  and  coniSdentially  with 
eminent  political  characters  in  my  own  and 
other  States — ^not  implicitly  to  be  dictated  to 
by  them,  but  to  give  their  sentiments  due 
weight  and  consideration.  So  extremely  soli- 
citous were  they  that  their  proceedings  should 
not  transpire,  that  the  members  were  prohibit- 
ed even  from  taking  copies  of  resolutions,  on 
which  the  convention  were  deliberating,  or 
extracts  of  any  kind  from  the  journals,  without 
formally  moving  for,  and  obtaining  permission, 
by  a  vote  of  the  convention  for  that  purpose. 

You  have  heard,  sir,  the  resolutions  which 
were  brought  forward  by  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Virginia.  Let  me  call  the  attention 
of  this  House  to  the  conduct  of  Virginia  when 
our  confederation  was  entered  into.  That  State 
then  proposed,  and  obstinately  contended,  con- 
trary to  the  sense  of,  and  unsupported  by, 
the  other  States,  for  an  equality  of  suffrage, 
founded  on  numbers,  or  some  such  scale,  which 
should  give  her,  and  certain  other  States,  influ- 
ence in  the  Union  over  the  rest.  Pursuant  to 
that  spirit  which  then  characterized  her,  and 
uniform  in  her  conduct,  the  very  second  resolve 
is  calculated  expressly  for  that  purpose — ^to 
give  her  a  representation  proporti'med  to  her 
numbers, — as  if  the  want  of  that  was  the  prin- 
cipal defect  in  our  original  system,  and  this 
alteration  the  great  means  of  remedying  the 
evils  we  had  experienced  under  our  present 
government. 

The  object  of  Virginia  and  other  large  States, 
to  increase  their  power  and  influence  over  the 
others,  did  not  escape  observation.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  was  discussed  with  great  cool- 
ness in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
(for  the  convention  had  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  propositions  delivered  in  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Virginia.)  Hopes  were  formed 
that  the  farther  we  proceeded  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  resolutions,  the  better  the  House 
might  be  satisfied  of  the  impropriety  of  adopt- 
ing them,  and  that  they  would  finally  be  reject- 
ed by  a  m^ority  of  the  committee.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  a  m^'ority  should  report  in  their 
favor,  it  was  considered  that  it  would  not  pre- 
clude the  members  from  bringing  forward  and 
submitting  any  other  system  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  convention ;  and  accordingly,  while 
those  resolves  were  the  subject  of  ^^ussion  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  a  number 
of  the  members  who  disapproved  them  were 
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jireparing  another  system,  such  as  they  thought 
more  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  States.  The  propositions  originally  sub- 
mitted to  the  convention  having  been  debated, 
and  undergone  a  variety  of  alterations  in  the 
course  of  our  proceedings,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  lIou»e,  by  a  small  miyority,  agreed 
to  a  re[)ort,  whicli  I  am  happy,  sir,  to  have  in 
my  power  to  lay  before  you.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*^  1.  JResohed,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  a  national  government  ought 
to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legis- 
lative, judiciary,  and  executive. 

^'  2.  That  the  legislative  ought  to  consist  of 
rwo  branches. 

^'  8.  That  the  members  of  the  first  branch 
of  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  tlie  several  States,  for  the  term 
of  three  years;  to  receive  fixed  stipends,  by 
which  they  may  be  compensated  for  the  devo- 
tion of  their  time  to  public  service,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  national  treasury ;  to  be  ineligible  to 
any  office  established  by  a  particular  State,  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept those  particularly  belonging  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  first  branch,  during  the  term  of 
service,  and  under  the  national  government,  for 
the  space  of  one  year  after  its  expiration. 

^*  4.  That  the  members  of  the  second  branch 
of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  in- 
dividual legislatures;  to  be  of  the  age  of  thirty 
years  at  least ;  to  hold  their  offices  for  a  tenn 
sufficient  to  insure  their  independency,  namely, 
seven  years,  one-third  to  go  out  bieunially,  to 
receive  fixed  stipends,  by  which  they  may  be 
coini)ensated  for  the  devotion  of  their  time  to 
public  service,  to  be  paid  out  of  tlie  national 
treasury;  to  be  ineligible  to  any  office  by  a 
particular  State,  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  peculiarly  belong- 
ing to  the  functions  of  tlie  second  branch, 
during  the  term  of  service,  and  under  the  na- 
ti«)nul  government,  for  the  space  of  one  year 
after  its  expiration. 

^^  5.  That  each  branch  ought  to  possess  the 
right  of  originating  acts. 

^^  6.  That  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be 
empowered  to  enjoy  the  legislative  rights  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  confcNderation,  and  more- 
over to  legislate  in  all  cases  to  which  the  sepa- 
rate States  are  incompetent,  or  in  which  the 
harmony  of  the  United  States  may  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation ; 
to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several 
States,  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States,  the  articles  of 
union,  or  any  treaties  subsisting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Union. 

"7.  That  the  right  of  suflrage,  in  the  first 
branch  of  the  national  legislature,  ought  not  to 
be  according  to  the  rule  established  in  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  but  according  to  some 
equitable  rate  of  representation;  namely,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  white,  and 
other  free  citizens  and  inhabitanta,  of  every  age, 


sex,  and  condition,  indnding  those  bound  to 
servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  three-fifths 
of  all  other  persons  not  oomprehended  in  tlie 
foregoing  description,  except  Indians  not  paj- 
ing  taxes,  in  each  State. 

*'  8.  Tliat  the  right  of  sufifrage  in  the  seouod 
branch  of  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be 
according  to  the  rule  established  in  the  first 

^  9.  l^at  a  national  executive  be  institated, 
to  consist  of  a  single  person,  to  be  chosen  bj 
the  national  legislature  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  with  power  to  carry  into  execution  the 
national  laws ;  to  appoint  to  offices  in  cases  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  to  be  ineligiUe  a 
second  time,  and  to  be  removable  on  impeach- 
ment and  conviction  of  malpractice  or  nedect 
of  duty ;  to  receive  a  fixed  stipend,  by  whidi 
he  may  be  compensated  for  the  devotion  of  his 
time  to  public  service,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  na- 
tional treasury. 

*^  10.  That  the  national  executive  shall  have 
a  right  to  negative  any  legislative  act,  which 
shall  not  afterwards  be  piUsed  unless  by  two- 
thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  national  legidatiut. 

*U1.  That  a  national  Judiciary  be  established, 
to  consist  of  one  supreme  tribunal,  the  judges 
of  which  to  be  appointed  by  the  second  brandi 
of  the  national  legislature,  to  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  to  receive  punctu- 
ally, at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation  for 
their  services,  in  which  no  increase  or  dimina- 
tion  shall  be  made,  so  as  to  afifect  the  persons 
actually  in  office  at  the  time  of  such  increase  or 
diminution. 

^*  12.  That  the  national  legislature  be  em- 
powered to  appoint  inferior  tribunals. 

^'  13.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
judiciary  shall  extend  to  cases  which  respect 
the  collection  of  the  national  revenue,  cases 
arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  im- 
peachments of  any  national  officer,  and  ques- 
tions which  involve  the  national  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

*^  14.  JResolved^  That  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  admission  of  States  lawfully  arising 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  wheUier 
from  a  voluntary  junction  of  government,  terri- 
tory, or  otherwisei  with  the  consent  of  a  num- 
ber of  voices  in  the  national  legislature  less 
than  the  whole. 

"16.  Hetolved,  That  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  continuance  of  Congress,  and 
their  authority  and  privileges,  until  a  given  day 
aftei*the  reform  of  the  articles  of  union  shall  be 
adopted,  and  for  the  completion  of  all  their  en- 
gagements. 

"  16.  That  a  republican  constitution  and  its 
existing  laws  ought  to  be  guarantied  to  each 
State  by  the  United  States. 

"17.  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  amendment  of  the  articles  of  union  when- 
soever it  shall  seem  necessary. 

".18.  That  the  Icjgislative,  executive,  snd 
judiciary  powers,  within  the  several  StateSi 
ought  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  aopport  the  arti- 
cles of  the  onion. 
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**  10.  That  the  amendmenta  which  shall  be 
BBved  to  the  confederation  by  this  conTention, 
Qght^  at  a  proper  time  or  times,  after  the  ap- 
lobation  of  Congress,  to  be  submitted  to  an 
■eroblj  or  assemblies,  recommended  by  the 
jgislatares,  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the 
BOple,  to  conmder  and  decide  thereon.^' 

Tnese  propositions,  sir,  were  acceded  to  by  a 
iijority  of  the  members  of  the  committee — a 
fstem  by  which  the  large  States  were  to  have 
ot  only  an  inequality  of  suffrage  in  the  first 
cmnch,  but  also  the  same  inequality  in  the 
leand  branch,  or  Senate.  However,  it  was 
ot  designed  the  second  branch  should  consist 
r  the  same  number  as  the  first  It  was  pro- 
oaed  that  the  Senate  should  consist  of  twenty- 
}At  members,  formed  on  the  following  scale : — 
^^^ia  to  send  five,  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
hvsetts  each  four ;  South  Gfiu*olina,  North  Caro- 
na,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Connecticut, 
pro  each,  and  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Ehode  Island,  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Georgia, 
loh  of  them  one.  Upon  this  plan,  the  three 
irge  States,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massa- 
Imaetta,  would  nave  thirteen  senators  out  of 
irenty-eight — almost  one  half  of  the  whole 
amber.  Fifteen  senators  were  to  be  a  quorum 
>  proceed  to  business;  those  three  States 
roud,  therefore,  have  thirteen  out  of  that 
■omm.  Having  this  inequality  in  each  branch 
f  the  legislature,  it  must  be  evident,  sir,  that 
htj  would  make  what  laws  they  pleased,  how- 
rer  injmious  or  disagreeable  to  the  other 
tates,  and  that  they  would  always  prevent  the 
ther  States  from  making  any  Laws,  however 
eeeasary  and  proper,  if  not  agreeable  to  the 
i0W8  of  those  three  States.  They  were  not 
vHjj  sir,  by  this  system,  to  have  such  an  undue 
iperiority  in  making  laws  and  regulations  for 
10  Union,  but  to  have  the  same  superiority  in 
le  appointment  of  the  President^  the  judges, 
id  all  other  officers  of  government. 

Hence  these  three  States  would,  in  reality, 
ire  the  appointment  of  the  President,  Judges, 
id  aU  other  officers.  This  President,  and 
1606  judges,  so  appointed,  we  mav  be  morally 
rtain,  would  be  citizens  of  one  of  those  three 
tetos;  and  the  President,  as  appointed  by 
i6in,  and  a  citizen  of  one  of  them,  would 
poose  their  interests  and  their  views,  when 
my  came  in  competition  with  the  views  and 
dereets  of  the  other  States.  This  President, 
»  appointed  by  tbe  three  large  States,  and  so 
Bdnly  under  their  influence,  was  to  have  a 

Sitive  upon  every  law  that  should  be  passed, 
ch,  if  negatived  by  him,  was  not  to  take 
bet  nnleas  assented  to  by  two-thirds  of  each 
ranch  of  the  legislature— a  provision  which 
eprived  ten  States  of  even  the  faintest  shadow 
f  liberty ;  for  if  they,  by  a  miraculous  una- 
Endty,  having  all  their  members  present,  should 
BtTote  the  other  three,  and  pass  a  law  contrary 
»  their  wishes,  those  three  large  States  need 
ply  procure  the  Prendent  to  negative  it,  and 
iMreDy  prevent  a  pooaibility  of  its  ever  taking 
Kot^  because  the  repreaaDtiitiYeB  of  those  three 


States  would  amount  to  much  more  than  one 
third  (almost  one  half)  of  the  repreeentativea 
in  each  branch.  And,  sir,  this  government,  so 
organized,  with  all  this  undue  superiority  in 
those  three  large  States,  was,  as  you  see,  to 
have  a  power  of  negativing  the  laws  passed  by 
every  State  legislature  in  the  Union.  Whether, 
therefore,  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ma- 
ryland, New  York,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  or  of 
any  other  of  the  ten  States,  for  the  regulation 
of  tlieir  internal  police,  should  take  efifect,  and 
be  carried  into  execution,  was  to  depend  on  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  representatives  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts. 

This  system  of  slavery,  which  bound  hand 
and  foot  ten  States  in  the  Union,  and  placed 
them  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  three,  and  un- 
der the  most  abject  and  servile  subjection  to 
them,  was  approved  by  a  minority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  and  reported  by  the 
committee. 

On  this  occasion,  the  House  will  recollect 
that  the  convention  was  resolved  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  Of  this  committee  Mr. 
Grorham  was  chairman.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Wadi- 
ington  was  then  on  the  floor,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  the  other  members  of  the  convention 
at  large,  to  oppose  any  system  he  thought  inju- 
rious, or  to  propose  any  alterations  or  amend- 
ments he  thought  beneficial  To  these  proposi- 
tions, so  reported  by  the  committee,  no  opposi- 
tion was  given  by  that  illustrious  personage,  or 
by  the  president  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  both  appeared  cordially  to  approve  them, 
and  to  give  them  their  hearty  concurrence. 
Yet  this  system,  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  not  a  member  in  this  House  would  ad- 
vocate, or  who  would  hesitate  one  moment  in 
saying  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  I  mention  this 
circumstance,  in  compliance  with  the  duty  I 
owe  this  honorable  body,  not  with  a  view  to 
lessen  those  exalted  characters,  but  to  show  how 
far  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  may  be  led  to 
adopt  very  improper  measures,  through  error  in 
judgment,  Stats  influence,  or  by  other  causes ; 
and  to  show  that  it  is  our  duty  not  to  eufifer  our 
eyes  to  be  so  far  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of 
names  as  to  run  blindfolded  into  what  may  be 
our  destruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  revere  those  illustrious  per- 
sonages as  much  as  any  man  here.  No  man  haa 
a  higher  sense  of  the  important  services  they 
have  rendered  this  country.  No  member  of 
the  convention  went  there  more  disposed  to 
pay  deference  to  their  opinions.  But  I  should 
little  have  deserved  the  trust  this  State  reposed 
in  me,  if  I  could  have  sacrificed  its  dearest  in- 
terests to  my  complaisance  for  their  sentiments. 

When,  contrary  to  our  hopes,  it  was  found 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  oonven- 
tion  had,  in  the  committee,  agreed  to  the  sya- 
tem  I  have  laid  before  you,  we  then  thought  it 
necessary  to  bring  forward  the  propositions 
which  such  of  us  who  had  disapproved  the 
plan  before  had  prepared.  The  members  who 
prepared  these  resolutions  were  principally  of 
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the  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland  delegations.  The  Hon. 
]tf  r.  Patterson,  of  the  Jerseys,  laid  them  before 
the  convention.  Of  these  propositions  I  am  in 
posseMion  of  a  copy,  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
read  to  you. 

Tliese  propositions  were  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House.  Unfortunately, 
the  New  Hampshire  delegation  had  not  yet 
arrived ;  and  the  sickness  of  a  relation  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  MUIenry  obliged  him  still  to  be  ab- 
sent— a  circumstance,  sir,  which  I  considered 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  Maryland  thereby  was 
represented  by  only  two  delegates,  and  they 
unhappily  differed  very  widely  in  their  senti- 
ments. 

The  result  of  the  reference  of  these  last  pro- 
positions to  a  committee,  was  a  speedy  and 
Lasty  determination  to  reject  them.  I  doubt 
not,  sir,  to  those  who  consider  them  with  at- 
tention, so  sudden  a  rejection  will  appear  sur- 
prising; but  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  you, 
that,  on  our  meeting  in  convention,  it  was  soon 
fi»und  there  were  among  us  three  parties  of  very 
dilferent  sentiments  and  views : — 

One  party,  who^e  object  and  wish  it  was  to 
abolish  and  annihilate  all  State  governments, 
and  to  bring  forward  one  general  government 
over  this  extensive  continent,  of  a  monarchical 
nature,  under  certain  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions. Those  who  openly  avowed  this  senti- 
ment were,  it  is  true,  but  few ;  yet  it  is  equally 
true,  sir,  that  there  was  a  considerable  number 
who  did  not  openly  avow  it,  who  were,  by  my- 
self and  many  others  of  the  convention,  consid- 
ered as  being  in  reality  favorers  of  that  senti- 
ment, and,  acting  upon  those  principles,  covertlv 
endeavoring  to  carry  into  effect  what  they  well 
knew  openly  and  avowedly  could  not  bo  ac- 
complished. The  second  party  was  not  for  the 
abolition  of  the  State  governments,  nor  for  the 
introduction  of  a  monarchical  government  under 
any  form ;  but  they  wished  to  establish  such  a 
system  as  could  give  their  own  States  undue 
power  and  influence,  in  the  govenmient,  over 
the  other  States. 

A  third  party  was  what  I  considered  truly 
federal  and  republican.  This  party  was  nearly 
equal  in  number  with  the  other  two,  and  was 
composed  of  the  delegations  from  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  in  part 
from  Maryland ;  also  of  some  individuals  from 
other  representations.  This  party,  sir,  were  for 
proceeding  upon  terms  of  federal  equality;  they 
were  for  taking  our  present  federal  system  as 
the  basis  of  their  proceedings,  and,  as  far  as  ex- 
perience had  shown  us  that  there  were  defects, 
to  remedy  those  defects ;  as  far  as  experience 
had  shown  that  other  powers  were  necessary  to 
the  federal  government,  to  give  those  powers. 
They  considered  this  the  object  for  which  they 
were  sent  by  their  Statea,  and  what  their  States 
expected  from  them.  They  urged  that  if;  after 
domg  this,  experience  should  show  that  there 
still  were  defects  in  the  system,  (as  no  doubt 
there  would  be,)  the  same'  good  sense  that  in- 


duced this  convention  to  be  called,  would  cton 
the  States,  when  they  found  it  neceasary,  to  call 
another ;  and  if  that  oonrentioii  should  act  with 
the  same  moderation,  the  members  of  it  woold 
proceed  to  correct  such  errors  and  defects  m 
experience  should  have  brought  to  li^t^-^thit, 
by  proceeding  in  this  train,  we  shonld  have  a 
prospect  at  leneth  of  obtainmg  as  perfect  a  sys- 
tem of  federal  government  as  the  nature  of 
things  would  admit. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we,  contrary  to  the 
purpose  for  which  we  were  intmsted,  oonside^ 
mg  ourselves  as  master-bnUderB,  too  proud  to 
amend  our  original  government,  should  demol- 
ish it  entirely,  and  erect  a  new  system  of  oar 
own,  a  short  time  might  show  the  new  system 
as  defective  as  the  old,  perhaps  more  so.  Should 
a  convention  be  founa  necessary  again,  if  the 
members  thereof,  acting  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, instead  of  amending  and  correcting  its  de- 
fects, should  demolish  that  entirely,  and  bring 
forward  a  third  svstem,  that  also  might  soon  be 
found  no  better  than  either  of  the  former ;  and 
thus  we  might  always  remain  young  in  govern- 
ment, and  always  suffering  the  inconveniencei 
of  an  incorrect,  imperfect  system. 

But,  sir,  the  fietvorers  of  monarchy,  and  those 
who  wished  the  total  abolition  of  State  govern- 
ments,—  well    knowing   that    a    govenmient 
founded  on  truly  federal  principles,  the  baas 
of  which  were  the  thirteen  State  goyemmenti 
preserved  in  full  force  and  energy,  would  be 
destructive  of  their  views ;   and  knowing  they 
were  too  weak  in  numbers  openly  to  bring  for- 
ward their  system;   conscious,  also,  that  the 
people  of  America  would  r^ect  it  if  proposed 
to  them,^oined  their  interest  with  that  party 
who  wished  a  syatem  giving  particular  Statei 
the  power  and  influence  over  the  others,  pro- 
curing, in  return,  mutual  sacrifices  from  them, 
in  giving  the  government  great  and  undefined 
powers  as  to  its  legislative  and  executive;  well 
Knowing  that,  by  departing  from  a  fedml  sys- 
tem, tliey  paved  the  way  for  their  favorite  ob- 
ject— the  aestruction  of  the  State  govemmenti, 
and  the  introduction  of  monarchy.    And  henoe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  apprehend,  in  a  great  measore, 
arose  the  objections  of  those  honorable  members, 
Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gerry.    In  every  thing  thai 
tended  to  give  the  large  States  power  over  the 
smaller,  the  first  of  those  gentlemen  could  not 
forget  he  belonged  to  the  Ancient  DominioD: 
nor  could  the  latter  forget  that  he  represented 
old  Massachusetts ;   that  part  of  the  system 
which  tended  to  ^ve  those  States  power  otv 
the  others  met  with  their  perfect  approbatioD. 
But  when  they  viewed  it  charged  with  sncb 
powers  as  would  destroy  all  State  governments, 
their  own  as  well  as  the  rest, — ^when  they  saw 
a  l^esident  so  constituted  as  to  differ  from  a 
monarch  scarcely  but  in  name,  and  having  it  in 
his  power  to  become  such  in  reality  when  he 
pleased, — ^they,  being  repnblicans  and  federtl- 
ists,  as  far  as  an  attachment  to  their  own  Stattf 
would  permit  them,  warndy  and  xealously  op* 
posed  those  parts  of  the  system.    From  tbcee 
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rent  sentiments,  and  from  this  combination 
itereet,  I  apprehend,  sir,  proceeded  the  fate 
rbat  was  dhed  the  Jersey  resolutions,  and 
report  made  by  the  comnuttee  of  the  whole 
se. 

le  Jersey  propositions  being  thns  rejected, 
convention  took  up  those  reported  by  the 
suttee,  and  proceeded  to  debate  them  by 
graphs.  It  was  now  that  they  who  disap- 
ed  the  report  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
n  and  decided  opposition,  which  took  place 
L  the  discussion  of  the  seventh  resolution, 
sh  related  to  the  inequality  of  representation 
le  first  branch.  Those  who  advocated  this 
aality,  urged,  that,  when  the  articles  of 
aderation  were  formed,  it  was  only  from 
Bsity  and  expediency  that  the  States  were 
itted  each  to  have  an  equal  vote ;  but  that 
situation  was  now  altered,  and,  therefore, 
e  States  who  considered  it  contrary  to  their 
•est  would  no  longer  abide  by  it.  They 
no  State  ought  to  wish  to  have  influence 
jvernment,  except  in  proportion  to  what  it 
ributes  to  it ;  that  if  it  contributes  but  lit- 
t  ouglit  to  have  but  a  small  vote ;  that  tax- 
1  and  representation  ought  always  to  go 
ther ;  that,  if  one  State  had  sixteen  times 
any  inhabitants  as  another,  or  was  sixteen 
B  as  wealthy,  it  ought  to  have  sixteen  times 
any  votes;  that  an  inhabitant  of  Pennsyl- 
I  onght  to  have  as  much  weight  and  conso- 
loe  as  an  inhabitant  of  Jersey  or  Delaware ; 
it  was  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  hu- 
mind — what  the  large  States  would  never 
lit  to ;  that  the  large  States  would  have 
t  objects  in  view,  in  which  they  would 
r  permit  the  smaller  States  to  thwart  them; 
equality  of  suffrage  was  the  rotten  part  of 
Gonstitution,  and  that  this  was  a  happy 
to  get  clear  of  it.  In  fine,  it  was  the 
m  which  contaminated  our  whole  sys- 
and  the  source  of  all  the  evils  we  expo- 
sed. 

lis,  sir,  is  the  substance  of  the  arguments, 
urguments  they  may  be  called, — which  were 
in  favor  of  inequdity  of  sufirage.  Those 
advocated  the  equality  of  suffrage  took  the 
er  up  on  the  original  principles  of  govern- 
L  They  urged  that  all  men,  considered  in 
ate  of  nature,  before  any  government  is 
led,  are  equally  free  and  independent,  no 
kaving  any  right  or  authority  to  exercise 
Mr  over  another,  apd  this  without  any  re- 
to  difference  in  personal  strength,  under- 
Itog,  or  wealth — ^tnat,  when  such  individu- 
mter  into  government,  they  have  each  a 
^  to  an  equal  voice  in  its  first  formation,  and 
wards  have  each  a  right  to  an  equal  vote 
iwy  matter  which  relates  to  their  govem- 
b:  — that  if  it  oonld  be  done  conveniently, 
bave  a  right  to  exercise  it  in  person: 
fe  it  cannot  be  done  in  person,  but,  for  con- 
Uioe,  representatiyes  are  appointed  to  act 
htan^  every  person  has  a  right  to  an  equal 
!n  choosing  that  representative  who  is  in- 
led  to  do,  NT  the  whole,  that  which  the 


whole,  if  they  could  assemble,  might  do  in  per- 
son, and  in  the  transacting  of  which  eaoh  would 
have  an  equal  voice : — that  if  we  were  to  admit, 
because  a  man  was  more  wise,  more  strong,  or 
more  wealthy,  he  should  be  entitled  to  more 
votes  than  another,  it  would  be  inconsLstent 
with  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  that  other,  and 
would  reduce  him  to  slavery. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  ten  individuals,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  about  to  enter  into  government, 
nine  of  whom  are  equally  wise,  equally  strong, 
and  equally  wealthy ;  the  tenth  is  ten  times  as 
wise,  ten  times  as  strong,  or  ten  times  as  rich : 
iff  for  this  reason  he  is  to  have  ten  votes  for 
each  vote  of  either  of  the  others,  the  nine  might 
as  well  have  no  vote  at  all — since,  though  the 
whole  nine  might  assent  to  a  measure,  yet  the 
vote  of  the  tenth  would  countervail,  and  set 
aside  all  their  votes.  If  this  tenth  approved  of 
what  they  wished  to  adopt,  it  would  be  well ; 
but  if  he  disapproved,  he  could  prevent  it ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  he  could  carry  into  execu- 
tion any  measure  he  wished,  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  all  the  others,  he  having  ten  votes, 
and  the  others  altogether  but  nine.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  on  these  principles,  the  nine  would 
have  no  will  nor  discretion  of  their  own,  but 
must  be  totally  dependent  on  the  will  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  tenth :  to  him  they  would  be  as 
absolutely  slaves  as  any  negro  is  to  his  master. 
If  he  did  not  attempt  to  carry  into  execution 
any  measures  injurious  to  the  other  nine,  it 
could  only  be  said  that  they  had  a  good  master; 
they  would  not  be  the  less  slaves,  because  they 
would  be  totally  dependent  on  the  will  of  an- 
other, and  not  on  their  own  wilL  They  might 
not  feel  their  chains,  but  they  would,  notwith- 
standing, wear  them ;  and  whenever  their  mas- 
ter pleased,  he  might  draw  them  so  tight  as  to 
gall  them  to  the  bone.  Hence  it  was  urged,  the 
inequality  of  representation,  or  giving  to  one 
man  more  votes  than  another,  on  account  of 
his  wealth,  &c.,  was  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  priuciples  of  liberty ;  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  it  should  be  adopted,  in  favor  of  one 
or  more,  in  that  proportion  are  the  others  en- 
slaved. It  was  urged  that,  though  every  indi- 
vidual should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment, yet  even  the  superior  wealth,  strength, 
or  understanding,  would  give  great  and  undue 
advantages  to  those  who  possessed  them — that 
wealth  attracts  respect  and  attention ;  superior 
strength  would  cause  the  weaker  and  more  fee- 
ble to  be  cautious  how  they  offended,  and  to 
put  up  with  small  injuries  rather  than  engage 
in  an  unequal  contest.  In  like  manner,  supe- 
rior understanding  would  give  its  possessor 
many  opportunities  of  profiting  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  ignorant. 

Having  thus  established  these  principles  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  individuals  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  what  is  due  to  each  on  entering 
into  government, — principles  established  by 
every  writer  on  liberty, — they  proceeded  to 
show  that  States,  when  once  formed,  are  con- 
sidered, with  respect  to  each  other,  as  Individ- 
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nals  in  a  state  of  nature ;  that,  like  indindaals, 
each  State  in  considered  equally  free  and  equally 
independent,  the  one  havine  no  right  to  exer- 
cise authority  over  the  other,  though  more 
stronp,  more  wealthy,  or  abounding  with  more 
inhabitants — that,  wlien  a  number  of  States 
unite  theni!%(']ves  under  a  federal  government, 
the  same  principles  apply  to  them  as  when  a 
number  of  individual  men  unite  themselves 
under  a  State  government — that  every  argu- 
ment which  shows  one  man  ought  not  to  have 
more  votes  than  another,  because  he  is  wiser, 
stronger,  or  wealthier,  proves  that  one  i^tate 
ought  not  to  have  more  votes  Uian  another,  be- 
cause it  is  stronger,  richer,  or  more  populous ; 
and  that,  by  giving  one  State,  or  one  or  two 
States,  more  votes  than  the  others,  the  others 
thereby  are  enslaved  to  such  State  or  States, 
having  the  greater  number  of  votes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  before  put  of  indi- 
viduals, when  one  has  more  votes  than  the 
others — that  the  reason  why  each  individual 
man,  in  forming  a  State  government,  should 
have  an  equal  vote,  is,  because  each  individual, 
before  he  enters  into  government,  is  equally 
free  and  independent;  so  each  State,  when 
States  enter  into  a  federal  government,  are  en- 
titled to  an  equal  vote,  because,  before  they 
entered  into  such  federal  government,  eadfi 
State  was  equally  free  and  equally  independent — 
that  adequate  representation  of  men,  formed 
into  a  State  government,  consists  in  each  man 
having  an  equal  voice ;  either  personally,  or  if 
by  representatives,  that  he  should  have  an  equal 
voice  in  choosing  the  representatives — so  ade- 
quate representation  of  States  in  a  federal  gov- 
ernment, consists  in  each  State  having  an  equal 
voice,  either  in  person  or  by  its  representative, 
in  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  federal 
government — that  this  adequacy  of  representa- 
tion is  more  important  in  a  federal,  tnan  in  a 
State  government,  because  the  members  of  a 
State  government,  the  district  of  which  is  not 
very  lurge,  have  generally  such  a  common  in- 
terest, that  laws  can  sc^ircely  be  made  by  one 
part  oppressive  to  the  others,  without  their 
suffering  in  common ;  but  the  different  States 
composing  an  extensive  federal  empire,  widely 
distant  one  from  the  other,  may  have  interests 
80  totally  distinct,  that  the  one  part  might  be 
greatly  benefited  by  what  would  be  destructive 
to  the  other. 

They  were  not  satisfied  by  resting  it  on 
principles ;  they  also  appealed  to  history.  They 
showed  that,  in  the  Amphictyonic  confedera- 
tion of  the  Grecian  cities,  each  city,  however 
different  in  wealth,  strength,  and  other  circum- 
stances, sent  the  same  number  of  deputies,  and 
had  each  an  equal  voice  in  every  thing  that  re- 
lated to  the  common  concerns  of  Greece.  It 
was  shown  that,  in  the  seven  provinces  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  the  confederated  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  each  canton,  and  each 
province,  have  an  equal  vote,  although  there 
are  as  great  distinctions  of  wealth,  strength, 
population,  and   extent   of  territory,  among 


those  provinoea,  and  thoae  cantons,  as  among 
these  States.  It  waa  aaid  that  the  maxim,  thai 
taxation  and  representation  on^t  to  go  to- 
gether, was  true  so  far  that  no  person  ought  to 
be  taxed  who  is  not  represented ;  but  not  in 
the  extent  insisted  upon,  to  wit,  that  the 
quantum  of  taxation  and  representation  oo^ 
to  be  the  same ;  on  the  contrary,  the  quantum 
of  representation  depends  upon  the  quantum 
of  freedom,  and  therefore  all,  whether  indi- 
\idual  States  or  individual  men,  who  are  equally 
free,  have  a  right  to  equal  representation— that 
to  tliose  who  insist  that  he  who  pays  the  great- 
est share  of  taxes  ought  to  have  the  greatest 
number  of  votes,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say, 
that  this  rule  would  be  destmctive  of  the  liberty 
of  the  others,  and  would  render  them  slaves  to 
the  more  rich  and  wealthy — that,  if  one  man 
pays  more  taxes  than  another,  it  is  because  he 
has  more  wealth  to  be  protected  by  government, 
and  he  receives  greater  benefits  from  the  gor* 
emment ;  so,  if  one  Stato  pays  more  to  tba 
fe<1eral  government,  it  is  because,  as  a  State,  sbe 
enjoys  greater  blessings  from  it ;  she  has  men 
wealth  protected  by  it,  or  a  greater  number  of 
inhabitants,  whose  rights  are  secured,  and  who 
share  its  advantages. 

It  was  urged  that,  upon  these  principles,  the 
Pennsylvanian,  or  inhabitant  of  a  large  State, 
was  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  inhabiUut 
of  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  or  any  other 
State — ^that  his  consequence  was  to  be  decided 
by  his  situation  in  his  own  State ;  that,  if  he 
was  there  as  free,  if  he  had  as  great  share  in 
the  forming  of  bis  own  government,  and  in  the 
making  and  executing  its  laws,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  other  States,  then  was  he  equally 
important  and  of  equal  consequence.     Suppose 
a   confederation   of   States    had    never   be^ 
adopted,  but  every  State  had  remained  abso- 
lutely in  its  independent  situation, — no  person 
could,  with  propriety,  say  that  the  citizen  of 
the  large  State  was  not  as  important  as  the  citi- 
zen of  the  smaller.    The  confederation  of  States 
cannot  alter  the  case.    It  was  said  that,  in  all 
transactions  between  State  and  State,  the  free- 
dom,  independence,    importance,   and   conse- 
quence, even  the  individuality,  of  each  citiien 
of  the  different  States,  might  with  propriety  be 
said  to  be  swallowed  up  or  concentrated  in  the 
independence,  the  freeaom,  and  the  individual- 
ity, of  the  State  of  which  they  are  citiiens; 
that  the  thirteen  States  are  thirteen  distinct, 
political,  individual  existences,  as  to  each  other; 
that  the  federal  government  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
a  government  over  these  thirteen  political,  in- 
dividual existences,  which  form  the  members  of 
that  government ;  and  as  the  largest  State  is 
only  a  single  individual  of  this  government,  it 
ought  to  have  only  one  vote;  the  smallest  State, 
also  being  one  individual  member  of  this  gorern- 
ment,  ought  also  to  h^e  one  vote.    To  those 
who  urg^  that  the  States  having  equal  suffrage 
was  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  human 
hearty  it  was  answered,  Hiat  it  was  admitted  to 
be  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  pride  and  mw' 
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tion ;  bot  tboee  were  fbelings  which  ought  not 
to  be  gratified  at  the  ezpenM  of  freedom. 

It  was  urged  that  the  position  that  great 
Btates  wotdd  have  great  objects  in  view,  in 
which  they  would  suffer  the  less  States  to 
thwart  them,  was  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
why  inequality  of  representation  ought  not  to 
be  admitted.  If  those  great  objects  were  not 
inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  less  States, 
they  would  readily  concur  in  them ;  but  if  they 
were  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  a  major* 
ity  of  the  States  composing  the  government,  in 
that  case  two  or  three  States  ought  not  to  have 
k  in  their  power  to  aggrandize  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  To  those  who 
alleged  that  equality  of  suffrage,  in  our  federal 
government,  was  the  poisonous  source  from 
which  all  our  misfortunes  flowed,  it  was  an- 
fwered  that  the  allegation  was  not  founded  in 
fict — that  equality  of  suffrage  had  never  been 
complained  of,  by  the  States,  as  a  defect  in 
our  federal  system — that,  among  the  eminent 
writers,  foreigners  and  others,  who  had  treated 
<tf  the  defects  of  our  confederation,  and  pro- 
posed alterations,  none  had  proposed  an  altera- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  system ;  and  members 
of  the  convention,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
who  advocated  the  equality  of  suffrage,  ^led 
upon  their  opponents,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, and  challenged  them  to  produce  one 
nngle  instance  where  a  bad  measnrc  had  been 
adopted,  or  a  good  measure  had  failed  of  adop- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  States  having  an 
XEd  vote.  On  the  contrary,  they  urged  that 
our  evils  flowed  from  the  want  of  power  in 
the  federal  head,  and  that,  let  the  right  of 
suffrage  in  the  States  be  altered  in  any  manner 
whatever,  if  no  greater  powers  were  given  to 
the  government,  the  same  inconveniences  would 
oontinue. 

It  was  denied  that  the  equality  of  suffrage 
was  originally  agreed  to  on  principles  of  neces- 
■tyor  expediency;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
adopted  on  the  principles  of  the  rights  of  men, 
and  the  rights  of  States,  which  were  then  well 
known,  and  which  then  influenced  our  conduct, 
although  now  they  seem  to  be  forgotten.  For 
this,  the  Journals  of  Congress  were  appealed 
to^  It  was  from  them  shown,  that,  when  the 
committee  of  Congress  reported  to  that  body 
the  articles  of  confederation,  the  very  first 
article  which  became  the  subject  of  discussion 
was  that  respecting  equality  of  suffrage — that 
Tirginia  proposed  divers  modes  of  suflrage,  all 
on  the  principle  of  inequality,  which  were 
ahnost  onanimcjusly  rejected — that,  on  the  ques- 
tion for  adopting  the  article,  it  passed,  Virginia 
being  the  only  State  which  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive—that, atler  the  articles  of  confederation 
were  submitted  to  the  States,  by  them  to  be 
atified,  almost  every  State  proposed  certain 
amendments,  which  they  instructed  their  dele- 
pies  to  endeavor  to  obtain  before  ratification ; 
sad  that,  among  all  the  amendments  proposed, 
aal  one  State,  not  even  Virginia,  proposed  an 
aoMndment  of  that  artide  securing  the  equality 


of  snffVage ;  the  most  eonvindng  proof  it  was 
agreed  to,  and  adopted,  not  from  neossilty,  bnt 
upon  a  toll  conviction  that,  acoording  to  the 
principles  of  free  government,  the  States  had  a 
right  to  that  equality  of  sufllVage. 

But,  sir,  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  futility 
of  their  objections  was  shown.  When  driven 
from  the  pretence  that  the  equality  of  suffrage 
had  been  originally  agreed  to  on  principles  of 
expediency  and  necessity,  the  representatives 
of  the  large  States  persisted  in  a  declaration, 
that  they  would  never  agree  to  admit  the 
smaller  States  to  an  equality  of  suffrage.  In 
answer  to  this,  they  were  informed,  and  in* 
formed  in  terms  the  most  strong  and  energetic 
that  could  possibly  be  used,  tliat  we  never 
would  agree  to  a  system  giving  them  the  undue 
influence  and  superiority  they  proposed — that 
we  would  risk  every  possible  consequence— that 
from  anarchy  and  confusion  order  might  arise — 
that  slavery  was  the  worst  that  could  ensue, 
and  we  considered  the  system  proposed  to  be 
the  most  complete,  most  abject  system  of  slave- 
ry that  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised,  under  the 
pretence  of  forming  a  government  for  free 
States — that  we  never  would  submit  tamely 
and  servilely  to  a  present  certain  evil  in  dread 
of  a  future,  which  might  be  imaginary — that 
we. were  sensible  the  eyes  of  our  country  and 
the  world  were  upon  us — that  we  would  not 
labor  under  the  imputation  of  being  unwilling 
to  form  a  strong  and  energetic  federal  govern- 
ment; but  we  would  publish  the  system  which 
we  approved,  and  also  that  which  we  opposed, 
and  leave  it  to  our  country  and  the  world  at 
large  to  judge,  between  us,  who  best  under- 
stood the  rights  of  freemen  and  free  States,  and 
who  best  advocated  them ;  and  to  the  same 
tribunal  we  would  submit,  who  ought  to  be  an- 
swerable for  all  the  consequences  which  might 
arise  to  the  Union,  from  the  convention  break- 
ing up  without  proposing  any  system  to  their 
constituents.  During  this  debate,  we  we're 
threatened  that,  if  we  did  not  agree  to  the  sys- 
tem proposed,  we  never  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  in  convention  to  deliberate 
on  another;  and  this  was  frequently  urged. 
In  answer,  we  called  upon  them  to  show  what 
was  to  prevent  it,  and  from  what  quarter  was 
our  danger  to  proceed.  Was  it  from  a  foreign 
enemy?  Our  distance  from  Europe,  and  the 
political  situation  of  that  country,  left  us  but 
little  to  fear.  Was  there  any  ambitious  State 
or  States,  who,  in  violation  of  every  sacred  ob- 
ligation, was  preparing  to  enslave  the  other 
States,  and  raibe  itself  to  consequence  on  the 
ruin  of  the  others?  Or  was  there  any  such 
ambitious  individual  ?  We  did  not  apprehend 
it  to  be  the  case.  But  suppose  it  to  be  true ;  it 
rendered  it  the  more  necessary  that  we  should 
sacredly  guard  against  a  system  which  might 
enable  all  those  ambitious  views  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  even  under  the  sanction  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  government.  In  fine,  sir,  all  these 
threats  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  they 
were  told  that  we  apprehended  but  one  reason 
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to  prevent  the  States  meeting  again  in  conven- 
tion ;  that,  when  they  discovered  the  part  this 
convention  had  acted,  and  how  much  its  mem- 
bers were  abusing  the  trust  repoiwd  in  them, 
the  States  would  never  trust  another  conven- 
tion. 

At  length,  sir,  after  every  argument  had  been 
exhausted  by  the  advocates  of  equality  of  repre- 
sentation, the  question  was  called,  when  a  ma- 
jority decided  in  favor  of  the  inequality — Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  (teorgia,  voting  for  it ; 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, against;  Maryland  divided.  It  may  be 
thought  surprisiug,  sir,  that  (Georgia,  a  State 
now  small,  and  comparatively  trifling,  in  the 
Union,  should  advocate  this  system  of  uneonal 
representation,  giving  up  her  present  equality 
in  the  federal  government,  and  sinking  herself 
almost  to  total  insignificance  in  the  s<'ale ;  but, 
sir,  it  must  be  considered  that  (icorgia  has  the 
most  extensive  territory  in  the  Union,  being 
larger  than  the  wliole  island  of  Great  Britain, 
and  thirty  times  as  large  as  C%>nnecticut.  This 
system  l>eing  designed  to  presi'rve  to  the  States 
their  whole  territory  unbn)ken,  and  to  prevent 
tlie  erecticm  of  new  States  within  the  territory 
of  any  of  them,  Georgia  k>oke<l  forward  when, 
her  jH>pulation  being  increased  in  some  measure 
proi>ortioned  to  her  territory,  she  should  rise  in 
the  scale,  and  give  law  to  the  other  States ;  and 
henc^  we  found  the  delegation  of  Georgia 
wannly  a<ivocating  the  proposition  of  giving  the 
States  unequal  representation.  Next  day,  the 
question  came  on  with  res]>ect  to  the  inequality 
of  representation  in  the  second  branch ;  but 
little  debate  took  plac« ;  the  subject  had  been 
exhausted  on  the  former  question.  On  the 
votes  l>eing  taken,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
voted  for  the  inequality.  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,* 
were  in  the  negative.  Georgia  had  only  two 
representatives  on  the  floor,  one  of  whom  (not, 
I  believe,  because  he  was  against  the  measure, 
but  from  a  convicticm  that  he  would  go  home, 
and  thereby  dissolve  the  convention,  before  we 
would  give  up  the  question^  voted  also  in  the 
negative,  by  which  that  State  was  divided. 
Thus,  sir,  on  this  great  and  important  part  of 
the  system,  the  convention  being  equally  divi- 
ded,— five  States  for  the  measure,  five  against, 
and  one  divided, — there  was  a  total  stand ;  and 
we  did  not  seem  very  likely  to  proceed  any 
fartlier.     At  length,   it  was  proposed  that  a 


*0n  this  question,  Mr.  Martin  was  the  onl^  delegate  for 
Maryland  present,  which  circumstance  secured  the  State 
a  negatire.  Immediately  after  the  question  had  been  taken, 
and  the  president  had  declared  the  rotes,  Mr.  Jenifer  came 
into  the  conrention ;  when  Mr.  King,  from  Massachusetts, 
valuing  himself  on  Mr.  Jenifer  to  dlrldc  the  SUte  of  Mary- 
land on  this  question,  as  he  had  on  the  former,  requested  of 
the  president  that  the  question  mi^ht  be  put  again.  How- 
eror,  the  motion  was  tooAxtraordliMrj  in  Its  nature  to  meet 
with  saoceia. 


select  committee  should  be  balloted  for,  com- 
pose<l  of  a  member  from  each  State,  which 
committee  should  endeavor  to  devise  some  mode 
of  reconciliation  or  compromise.  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  on  that  committee.  We  met,  and 
discussed  the  subject  of  diflference.  The  one 
side  insisted  on  the  inequality  of  sotfrage  in  both 
branches;  the  other  side,  eouality  in  both. 
Each  party  was  tenacious  of  their  sentiments. 
When  it  was  found  that  nothing  could  indoceos 
to  yield  the  inequalfty  in  both  branches,  they  at 
length  proposed,  by  way  of  compromise,  if' we 
would  accede  to  their  wishes  as  to  the  first 
branch,  they  would  agree  to  an  equal  repre- 
sentaticm  in  the  second.  To  this  it  was  answe^ 
ed,  tliat  there  was  no  merit  in  the  proposal ;  it 
was  only  consenting,  after  they  had  struggled 
to  put  l>oth  their  feet  on  our  necks,  to  take  one 
of  them  off,  provided  we  would  consent  to  let 
them  keep  the  other  on ;  when  they  knew,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  could  not  put  one  foot 
on  our  necks,  unless  we  would  consent  to  it; 
and  that,  by  being  jiermitted  to  keep  on  that 
one  foot,  they  should  afterwards  be  able  to 
j)hice  the  other  foot  on  whenever  they  plea<«d. 

They  were  ahjo  called  on  to  infc»nn  us  what 
security  they  could  give  us,  should  we  agree  to 
this  compromise,  that  they  would  abide  hj  the 
plan  of  government  formed  upon  it  any  longer 
than  suite<l  their  interests,  or  they  found  it  ex- 
I)edient.  **  The  States  have  a  right  to  an  equal- 
ity of  representation.  This  is  secured  to  us  by 
our  present  articles  of  confederation ;  we  are  in 
possession  of  this  right.  It  is  now  to  be  torn 
from  us.  What  security  can  you  give  us  that, 
when  you  get  the  power  the  proposed  system 
will  give  you,  when  you  have  men  and  money, 
you  will  not  force  from  the  States  that  equality 
of  suffrage,  in  the  second  branch,  whiai  yoa 
now'  deny  to  be  their  right,  and  only  give' up 
from  absolute  necessity?  Will  you  tell  us  we 
ought  to  trust  you  because  you  now  enter  intoa 
solemn  compact  with  us?  This  you  have  done 
before,  and  now  treat  with  the  utmost  con- 
t4;mi)t.  Will  you  now  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Iking,  and  call  on  him  to  guaranty 
your  observance  of  this  compact  ?  The  same 
you  have  formerly  done  for  your  observance  of 
the  articles  of  confederation,  which  you  are  now 
violating  in  the  most  wanton  manner. 

**  The  same  reason  which  you  now  urge,  for 
destroying  our  present  federal  government, 
may  be  urged  for  abolishing  the  system  yoa 
propose  to  adopt ;  and  as  the  method'  prescribed 
by  the  articles  of  confederation  is  now  totally 
disregarded  by  you,  as  little  regard  may  l» 
shown  by  you  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  the 
amendment  of  the  new  systein,  whenever,  hav- 
ing obtained  power  by  the  government,  yoQ 
shall  hereafter  be  pleased  to  discard  it  entirely, 
or  so  to  alter  it  as  to  give  yourselves  all  that 
superiority  which  you  have  now  contended  for, 
and  to  obtain  which  yon  have  shown  vourselres 
disposed  to  hazard  the  Union.*^— SncL,  sir,  wib 
the  language  used  on  that  occasion ;  and  they 
were  told  that,  at  jre  coold  not  poadbly  haTeft 
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itronger  tie  on  thein  for  the  obeeryance  of  the 
DOW  system  thaa  we  had  for  their  observance 
of  the  articles  of  confederatioB,  (which  had 
proved  totally  insufficient,),  it  would  be  wrong 
Rod  impradent  to  confide  in  them.  It  was 
ftirther  observed,  that  the  inequality  of  the  rep- 
resentation would  be  daily  increasing — that 
manv  of  the  States  whose  territory  was  con- 
fined, and  whose  population  was  at  this  time 
large  in  proportion  to  their  territory,  would 

Eobably,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  hence, 
ve  no  more  representatives  than  at  the  intro- 
duction of  the  government ;  whereas  the  States 
having  extensive  territory,  where  lands  are  to 
be  procured  cheap,  would  be  daily  increasing  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  not  only  frojp  propa- 
gation, but  from  the  emigration  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  States,  and  would  have  soon 
double,  or  perhaps  treble,  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives that  they  are  to  have  at  first,  and 
thereby  enormously  increase  their  influence  in 
the  national  councils.  However,  the  mcgority 
af  the  select  committee  at  length  agreed  to  a 
leries  of  propositions  by  way  of  compromise, — 
MTt  of  which  related  to  the  representation  in 
lie  first  branch,  nearly  as  the  system  is  now 
mblished,  and  part  of  them  to  the  second 
Kmiich,  securing  in  that  equal  representation, — 
yod  reported  them  as  a  compromise  upon  the 
Kpress  terms  that  they  were  wholly  to  be 
idopted  or  wholly  to  be  rejected.  Upon  this 
lompromise,  a  great  number  of  the  members  so 
■r  engaged  themselves,  that,  if  the  system  was 
ivogressed  upon  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  com- 
nomise,  they  would  lend  their  names,  by  sign- 
up it,  and  would  not  actively  oppose  it,  if  their 
kates  should  appear  inclined  to  adopt  it.  Some, 
lowever, — in  which  number  was  myself, — who 
oined  in  that  report,  and  agreed  to  proceed 
tpoD.  those  principles,  and  see  what  kind  of  a 
jBtem  would  ultimately  be  formed  upon  it,  yet 
leterved  to  themselves,  in  the  most  explicit 
Dftnner,  the  right  of  finally  giving  a  solemn 
Iksent  to  the  system,  if  it  was  thought  by  them 
neonsistent  with  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
iheir  country.  This,  sir,  will  account  why  the 
jentleraen  of  the  convention  so  generally  sign- 
ed their  names  to  the  system; — not  because 
t2iey  thought  it  a  proper  one ;  not  because  they 
thoroughly  approved,  or  were  unanimous  for 
it;  but  because  they  thought  it  better  than  the 
mtem  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  them. 
fiiis  report  of  the  select  conmiittee  was,  after 
kmg  dissension,  adopted  by  a  minority  of  the 
oooYention,  and  the  system  was  proceeded  in 
looordingly.  I  believe  near  a  fortnight — per- 
inps  more — was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  this 
hannesa,  during  which  we  were  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution,  scarce  held  together  by  the 
itrength  of  a  hair,  though  the  public  papers 
w0te  announcing  our  extreme  unanimity. 

*lir.  Speaker,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  observe 
that,  during  this  strnegle  to  prevent  the  large 
Blitto  from  having  au  power  in  then:  han&, 
vlidi  had  nearly  terminated  in  a  dissolution 
of  the  conveatkokf  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that 


either  of  those  illnatriona  eharacters,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Washington  or  the  president  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  disposed  to  &vor  the 
claims  of  the  smaller  States  against  tbe  undue 
superiority  attempted  by  the  krge  States.  On 
the  contrary,  the  honorable  president  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
compromise,  and  there  advocated  the  right  of 
the  large  States  to  an  inequality  in  both 
branches,  and  only  ultimately  conceded  it  in 
the  second  branch  on  the  principle  of  concilia- 
tion, when  it  was  found  no  other  terms  would 
be  accepted.  This,  sir,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
mention  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  en- 
deavor to  prop  up  a  dangerous  and  defective 
svstem  by  great  names.  SM>n  after  this  period, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Yates  and  Mr.  Lansing,  of  New 
York,  left  us.  They  had  uniformly  opposed  the 
system  ;  and,  I  believe,  despairing  of  getting  a 
proper  one  brought  forward,  or  of  rendering 
any  real  service,  they  returned  no  more.  The 
propositions  reported  by  the  Gonunittee  of  tlie 
Whole  House  having  been  fully  discu&sed  by 
the  convention,  and,  with  many  alterations, 
having  been  agreed  to  by  a  m^ority,  a  com- 
mittee of  ^ye  was  appointed  to  detail  the  sys- 
tem according  to  the  principles  contained  in 
what  had  been  agreed  to  by  that  majority. 
This  was  likely  to  require  some  time,  and  the 
convention  adjourned  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
Before  the  acyoumment,  I  moved  for  liberty  to 
be  given  to  the  difierent  members  to  take  cor- 
rect copies  of  the  propositions  to  which  the 
convention  had  then  agreed,  in  order  that, 
during  the  recess  of  the  convention,  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and, 
if  it  should  be  thought  that  any  alterations  or 
amendments  were  necessary,  that  we  might  be 
prepared,  against  the  convention  met,  to  bring 
them  forward  for  discussion.  But,  sir,  the 
same  spirit  which  caused  our  doors  to  be  shut, 
our  proceedings  to  be  kept  secret,  our  journals 
to  be  locked  up,  and  every  avenue,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  shut  to  public  information,  pre- 
vailed also  in  this  case,  and  the  proposiu,  so 
reasonable  and  necessary,  was  rejected  by  a 
mtgority  of  the  convention;  thereby  precluding 
even  the  members  themselves  from  the  neces- 
sary means  of  information  and  deliberation  on 
the  important  business  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. 

It  has  been  observed,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  my 
honorable  colleagues,  that  the  debate  respecting 
the  mode  of  representation  was  productive  oi 
considerable  warmth.  This  observation  is  true. 
But,  sir,  it  is  equally  true,  that,  if  we  could 
have  tamely  and  servUely  consented  to  be  bound 
in  chains,  and  meanly  condescended  to  assist  in 
riveting  them  fast,  we  might  have  avoided  all 
that  warmth,  and  have  proceeded  with  as  much 
calmness  and  coolness  as  any  Stoic  could  have 
wished.  Having  thus,  sir,  given  the  honorable 
members  of  this  House  a  short  history  of  some 
of  the  interesting  parts  of  our  proceedings,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  take  up  the  system  publi&ed 
by  the  oonvention,  and  shall  request  yonr  in- 
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dnl^enoe  while  I  make  some  obserrations  on 
dilferent  fmrto  of  it,  and  give  you  such  further 
information  as  may  be  in  my  power.  [Here 
Mr.  Martin  rvad  the  first  section  of  the  first 
article,  and  then  proceeded.]  With  res]>ect  to 
tliis  part  of  tlie  system,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  diversity  of  sentiment.  Those  who  were  for 
twu  branches  in  the  legislature — a  House  of 
Ki'presentHtives  and  a  Senate — urged  the  neces- 
sity of  a  second  branch,  to  serve  as  a  check 
U|>on  the  first,  and  used  all  those  trite  and  com- 
mon-plaoe  arguments  which  may  be  proper  and 
just  when  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  State 
government  over  individuals  variously  distin- 
guished in  their  habits  and  manners,  fortune 
and  rank ;  where  a  body  chosen  in  a  select 
manner,  resfiectable  for  their  wealth  and  dig- 
nity, may  be  necessary,  frequently,  to  prevent 
the  liaitty  and  rash  measures  <if  a  representation 
more  popular.  But,  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
urged  that  none  of  those  argimients  could  with 
pnipriety  be  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  fed- 
erul  government  over  a  number  of  indei>endent 
States — that  it  is  the  State  governments  which 
are  to  watch  over  and  protect  tlie  rights  of  the 
individual,  whether  rich  or  poor,  or  of  moder- 
ate circumstances,  and  in  which  the  democratic 
and  aristocratic  influence  or  principles  arc  to  be 
so  blended,  modified,  and  checked,  as  to  prevent 
Oftpression  and  injury — that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  to  guard  and  protect  the  States  and 
their  rights,  and  to  regulate  their  common  con- 
cerns— that  a  federal  government  is  formed  by 
the  States,  as  States,  (that  is,  in  their  sovereign 
capacities,)  in  the  same  manner  as  treaties  and 
alliances  are  formed — that  a  sovereignty,  con- 
sidered as  such,  cannot  be  said  to  have  jarring 
interests  or  prijiciples,  the  one  aristocratic,  and 
the  other  democratic ;  but  that  tlie  principles 
of  a  sovereignty,  considered  as  a  sovereignty, 
are  the  same,  whether  that  sovereignty  is 
monarcliical,  aristocratical,  democratical,  or 
mixed — that  the  history  of  mankind  doth  not 
furnish  an  instance,  from  its  earliest  history  to 
the  present  time,  of  a  federal  government  con- 
stituted of  two  distinct  branches — ^that  the 
members  of  the  federal  government,  if  appoint- 
ed by  the  States  in  their  State  capacities,  (that 
is,  by  their  legislatures,  as  they  ought,)  would 
be  select  in  their  choice;  and,  coming  from 
different  States,  having  different  interests  and 
views,  this  difference  of  interests  and  views 
would  always  be  a  sufiScient  check  over  the 
whole;  and  it  was  shown  that  even  Adams, 
who,  the  reviewers  have  lustly  observed,  ap- 
pears to  be  as  fond  of  checKS  and  balances  as 
Lord  Chesterfield  of  the  grace8,^-even  he  de- 
clares that  a  council  consisting  of  one  branch 
has  always  been  found  sufficient  in  a  federal 
government. 

It  was  urged,  that  the  government  we  were 
forming  was  not  in  reality  a  federal,  but  a  na- 
tional, government,  not  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  preservation,  but  the  abolition  or 
consolidation,  of  all  State  governments — that 
we  appeared  totally  to  have  forgotten  the  bnsi- 1 


ness  for  which  we  were  sent,  and  the  situation 
of  the  countrv  for  which  we  were  preparing 
our  system — that  we  had  not  been  sent  to  form 
a  government  over  the  inhabitants  of  America, 
considered  as  individnals— that,  as  individoab, 
they  were  all  subject  to  their  respective  State 
governments,  which  governments  would  still 
remain  though  the  federal  government  sboold 
be  dissolved — that  the  system  of  government 
we  were  intrusted  to  prepare,  was  a  govern- 
ment over  these  thirteen  States;  but  that  in 
our  proceedings,  we  adopted  principles  which 
would  be  right  and  proper  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  were  no  State  governments  at 
all,  but  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  extensve 
continei^t  were,  in  their  individual  capacity, 
without  government,  and  in  a  state  of  natore^ 
that,  accordingly,  the  system  proposes  the  legis- 
lature to  consist  of  two  branches,  the  one  to  he 
drawn  from  the  people  at  large,  imme^telr, 
in  their  individual  capacity ;  &e  other  to  he 
chosen  in  a  more  select  manner,  as  a  check  upon 
the  first.  It  is,  in  its  very  introduction,  de- 
clared to  be  a  compact  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  individuals;  and  it  is  to  he 
ratified  by  the  people  at  large,  in  their  capadtj 
as  individuals;  all  which,  it  was  said,  would  he 
(]uite  right  and  proper,  if  there  were  no  State 
governments,  if  all  the  people  of  this  continent 
were  in  a  state  of  natnre,  and  we  were  forming 
one  national  government  for  them  as  individ- 
uals ;  and  is  nearly  the  same  as  was  done  in 
most  of  the  States,  when  they  formed  their  gov- 
ernments over  the  people  who  composed  them. 

Whereas  it  was  urged,  that  the  principles  on 
which  a  federal  government  over  States  onght 
to  be  constructed  and  ratified  are  the  reverse; 
and,  instead  of  the  legislature  consisting  of  two 
branches,  one  branch  was  sufficient,  whedier 
examined  by  the  dictates  of  reason  or  the  expe- 
rience of  ages — that  the  representation,  instead 
of  being  drawn  from  the  people  at  large,  as  in- 
dividuals, ou^t  to  be  drawn  from  the  States, 
as  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity — that,  in 
a  federal  government,  the  parties  to  the  compact 
are  not  the  people,  as  individuals,  bnt  the  States, 
as  States ;  and  that  it  is  by  the  States,  as  States, 
in  their  sovereign  capacity,  that  the  system  of 
government  ought  to  be  ratified,  and  not  by  the 
people,  as  individuals. 

It  was  further  said,  that,  in  a  federal  govern- 
ment over  States  equally  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent,  every  State  ought  to  have  an 
equal  share  in  making  tlie  federal  laws  or  re- 
lations, in  deciding  upon  them,  and  in  carrjing 
them  into  execution,  neither  of  which  was  the 
case  in  this  system,  but  the  reverse,  the  States 
not  having  an  equal  voice  in  the  legislatare,  nor 
in  tlie  appointment  of  the  executive,  the  judges, 
and  the  other  officers  of  government  It  vt> 
insisted,  that  in  the  whole  system  there  was  hot 
one  federal  feature— the  appointment  of  tho 
senators  by  the  States  in  theur  sovereign  caps* 
city,  that  is,  by  theur  legislatures,  and  the  equ- 
ity of  suffrage  in  that  branch ;  but  it  was  ni^ 
that  this  feature  was  only  federal  in  af^esranoe* 
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To  proT6  this, — and  that  the  Senate,  as  oon- 
Btitiited,  could  not  be  a  securitj  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  State  governments, 
and  that  the  senators  conld  not  be  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  States,  as  States, — it 
was  observed  that,  upon  Jnst  principles,  the 
representative  ought  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
his  constituents,  and  ought  to  vote  in  the  same 
manner  that  his  constituents  would  do,  (as  far 
as  he  can  judge,)  provided  his  constituents  were 
acting  in  person,  and  had  the  same  knowledge 
and  information  with  himself;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  representative  ought  to  be  dependent 
OQ  his  constituents,  and  answerable  to  them ; 
that  the  connection  between  the  representatives 
and  the  represented  oright  to  be  as  near  and  as 
dose  as  possible.  According  to  these  princi- 
ples, Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  State  it  is  provided, 
by  its  Constitution,  that  the  representatives  in 
dongress  shall  be  chosen  annually,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  State,  and  shall  be  subject  to  recall  even 
within  the  year — so  cautiously  has  our  Gonsti- 
tntion  guarded  against  an  abuse  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  our  representatives  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment ;  whereas,  by  the  third  and  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  of  this  new  system,  the 
senators  are  to  be  chosen  for  six  years,  instead 
of  being  chosen  annually ;  instead  of  being  paid 
by  their  States  who  send  them,  they,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  branch,  are  to  pay 
themselves  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  recalled  during 
the  period  for  which  they  are  chosen.  Thus^ 
■r,  for  six  years,  the  senators  are  rendered  to- 
tally and  absolutely  independent  of  their  States, 
of  whom  they  ought  to  be  the  representatives, 
without  any  bond  or  tie  between  them.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  they  may  join  in  measures  ruin- 
ous and  destructive  to  their  States,  even  such 
as  should  totally  annihilate  their  State  govem- 
mAits ;  and  their  States  cannot  recall  them,  nor 
exercise  any  control  over  them. 

Another  consideration,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
ihooght,  ought  to  have  great  weight  to  prove 
that  the  smaller  States  cannot  depend  on  the 
Senate  for  the  preservation  of  their  nghts, 
either  against  large  and  ambitious  States,  or 
•gainst  an  ambitious,  aspiring  President.  The 
Senate,  sir,  is  so  constituted  that  they  ore  not 
only  to  compose  one  branch  of  the  legi^rlature. 
Vat,  by  the  second  section  of  the  second  article, 
they  are  to  compose  a  privy  council  for  the 
President  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  that  they 
should  be,  in  a  great  measure,  a  permanent 
body,  constantly  residing  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Seventy  years  are  esteemed  for  the  life 
of  a  man ;  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  sen- 
ator, especially  from  the  States  remote  from  the 
seat  of  onpire,  will  accept  of  an  appointmeni 
which  must  estrange  him  for  ax  years  from  his 
State,  without  giving  up,  to  a  great  degree,  his 
mq>eot8  in  his  own  State.  If  he  has  a  family, 
ae  will  take  his  fionily  with  him  to  the  place 
where  the  govemmeot  shall  be  fixed ;  that  will 
become  his  home;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
ispeot  that  his  ftitiire  Tiews  and  prospects  wiU 


centre  in  the  favors  and  emoluments  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  or  of  the  government  of  that 
State  where  the  seat  of  empire  is  established. 
In  either  case,  he  is  lost  to  his  own  State.  If 
he  places  his  future  prospects  in  the  favors  and 
emoluments  of  the  general  government,  he  wiU 
become  a  dependant  and  creature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. As  the  system  enables  a  senator  to  be 
appointed  to  office,  and  without  the  nomination 
of  the  President  no  appointment  can  take  place, 
— ^as  such  he  will  favor  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  concur  in  his  measures,  who,  if  he  has 
no  ambitious  views  of  hiu  own  to  gratify,  may 
be  too  favorable  to  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
large  States,  who  will  have  an  undue  share  in 
bis  original  appointment,  on  whom  he  will  be 
more  dependent  afterwards  than  on  the  States 
which  are  smaller.  If  the  senator  places  hU 
future  prospects  in  that  State  where  the  seat 
of  empire  is  fixed,  from  that  time  he  will  be, 
in  every  question  wherein  its  particular  interest 
may  be  concerned,  the  representative  of  that 
State,  not  of  his  own. 

But  even  this  provision  apparently  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  State  governments,  inadequate  as 
it  is,  is  entirely  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  general 
government ;  for,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the 
first  article,  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  a  power  to  make  and  alter 
all  regulations  concerning  the  time  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  senators — a  provision 
expressly  looking  to,  and  I  have  no  doubt  de- 
signed for,  the  utter  extinction  and  abolition  of 
all  State  governments.  Nor  will  this,  I  believe, 
be  doubted  by  any  person,  when  I  inform  you 
that  some  of  the  warm  advocates  and  patrons 
of  the  system  in  convention  strenuously  opposed 
the  choice  of  the  senators  by  the  State  legis- 
latures, insisting  that  the  State  governments 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  in  any  manner  so  as 
to  be  component  parts  of,  or  instruments  for 
carrying  into  execution,  the  general  govern- 
ment. Kay,  so  far  were  the  friends  of  the  sys- 
tem from  pretending  that  they  meant  it,  or  con- 
sidered it  as  a  federal  system,  that,  on  the  ques- 
tion being  proposed,  ^^  that  a  union  of  the  States, 
merely  federal,  ought  to  be  the  sole  objects  of 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  con- 
vention," it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  the 
members;  and  it  was  resolved,  ^Hbat  a  national 
government  ought  to  be  formed."  Afterwards, 
the  word  "  national "  was  struck  out  by  them, 
because  they  thought  the  word  might  tend  to 
alarm ;  and  although,  now,  they  who  advocate 
the  system  pretend  to  call  themselves  federal- 
ists, in  convention  the  distinction  was  quite  the 
reverse ;  those  who  opposed  the  system  were 
there  considered  and  styled  the  federal  party, 
those  who  advocated  it  the  anti-federal. 

Viewing  it  as  a  national,  not  a  federal 
government, — as  calculated  and  desigred,  not 
to  protect  and  preserve,  but  to  abolish  and 
annih  late,  the  State  governments, — it  was  op- 
posed for  the  following  reasons :  It  was  said  that 
this  continent  was  much  too  extensive  for  one 
national  government,  which  should  have  sofi^ 
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cient  power  and  onorpj'lo  pervade,  and  hold  in 
obedience  and  subjection,  all  its  parts,  consist- 
ently with  the  enjoyment  and  jireservation  of 
liberty — that  the  jjenins  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  America  were  opposed  to  such  a  govern- 
ment— that,  during  their  connection  with  Great 
Britain,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  have  all 
their  concerns  transacted  within  a  narrow 
circle,  tlieir  colonial  district;  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  have  their  seats  of  government 
near  them,  to  which  tliey  might  have  access, 
without  much  inconvenience,  when  their  busi- 
ness should  require  it — that,  at  this  time,  we 
find,  if  a  county  is  rather  large,  the  people  com- 
plain of  the  inconvenience,  and  clamor  for  a 
division  of  their  county,  or  for  a  removal  of  the 

Slace  where  their  courts  are  held,  so  as  to  ren- 
er  it  more  central  and  convenient — that,  in 
those  Stat€»s  the  territory  of  which  is  extensive, 
as  soon  as  the  population  increases  remote  from 
tlie  seat  of  government,  the  inhabitants  are 
urgent  for  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  their  gov- 
ernment, or  to  be  erected  into  a  new  State.  As 
a  prot)f  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  of  Ver- 
mont and  the  Province  of  Maine,  were  in- 
stances; even  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  it  is  said,  already 
seriously  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
shall  either  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  or  have 
their  seat  of  government  removed  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna. If  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
States  consider  it  as  a  grievance  to  attend  a 
county  court,  or  the  seat  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, when  a  little  inconvenient,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed they  would  ever  submit  to  have  a  na- 
tional government  established,  the  seat  of  which 
would  be  more  than  a  thousand  miles  removed 
from  some  of  them  ?  It  was  insisted  that  gov- 
ernments of  a  republican  nature  are  those  best 
calculated  to  preserve  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  the  citizen — that  governments  of  this 
kind  are  only  calculated  for  a  territory  but 
small  in  its  extent — that  the  only  method  by 
which  an  extensive  continent,  like  America, 
could  be  connected  and  united  together,  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  freedom,  must 
be  by  having  a  number  of  strong  and  energetic 
State  governments,  for  securing  and  protecting 
the  rights  of  indi\iduals  forming  those  govern- 
ments, and  for  regulating  all  their  concerns; 
and  a  strong,  energetic,  federal  government 
over  those  States,  ft)r  the  protection  and  pre- 
servation, and  for  regulating  the  common  con- 
cerns of  the  States. 

It  was  further  insisted  that,  even  if  it  was 
possible  to  effect  a  total  abolition  of  the  State 
governments  at  this  time,  and  to  establish  one 
general  govermnent  over  the  people  of  America, 
it  could  not  long  subsist,  but  in  a  little  time 
would  again  be  broken  into  a  variety  of  govern- 
ments of  a  smaller  extent,  similar,  in  some 
manner,  to  the  present  situation  of  this  conti- 
nent The  principal  difference,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, would  be,  that  the  governments  so  estab- 
lished, being  affected  by  some  violent  convul- 


sion, might  not  be  formed  on  principles  so 
favorable  to  liberty  as  those  of  our  present  State 
governments — that  this  oogfat  to  be  an  impor- 
tant consideration  to  such  of  the  States  who 
had  excellent  governments,  which  was  die  case 
with  Maryland,  and  most  others,  whatever  it 
might  be  to  persons  who,  disapproving  of  their 
particular  State  government,  would  1^  willing 
to  hazard  every  thing  to  overturn  and  destroy 
it.  Tliese  reasons,  sir,  influenced  me  to  vote 
against  two  brandies  in  the  legislature,  and 
against  every  part  of  the  system  which  was  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment Nor  was  there  a  single  argument  urged, 
or  reason  assigned,  which,  to  my  mind,  was 
satisfactory  to  prove  that  a  good  govemmeat| 
on  federal  principles,  was  unattainable;  the 
whole  of  their  arguments  only  proving,  what 
none  ">f  us  controverted — that  our  fedenil  gov- 
ernment^ as  originally  formed,  was  defective^ 
and  wanted  amendment 

However,  a  majority  of  the  convention, 
hastily  and  inconsiderately,  without  conde- 
scending to  make  a  fair  trial,  in  their  great  wis- 
dom decided  that  a  kind  of  government  which 
a  Montesouien  and  a  Price  have  declared  the 
best  calculated  of  any  to  preserve  internal  lib- 
erty, and  to  eigoy  external  strength  and  securi- 
ty, and  the  only  one  by  which  a  large  continent 
can  be  connected  and  united,  consistently  with 
tlie  principles  of  Hberty,  was  totally  impracti* 
cable;  and  they  acted  accordingly. 

With  respect  to  that  part;  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  tlie  first  article  which  relates  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  representation  and  direct  taxa- 
tion, there  were  considerable  objections  made 
to  it,  besides  the  great  objection  of  inequality. 
It  was  urged,  that  no  principle  could  justi^ 
taking  slaves  into  computation  in  apportioninc 
the  number  of  representatives  a  State  should 
have  in  the  government — ^that  it  involved  the 
absurdity  of  increasing  the  power  of  a  State  in 
making  laws  for  free  men  in  proportion  as  that 
State  violated  the  rights  of  freedom — that  it 
might  be  proper  to  take  slaves  into  considera- 
tion, when  taxes  were  to  be  apportioned,  be- 
cause it  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  slavery; 
but  to  take  them  into  account  in  giving  repre- 
sentation tended  to  encourage  the  slave  trade^ 
and  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  States  to  con- 
tinue that  infamous  trafiKc — ^tbat  slaves  could 
not  be  taken  into  account  as  men,  or  citizena 
because  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citizens,  in  the  States  which  adopted  or  con- 
tinued slavery.    If  they  were  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  property,  it  was  asked  what  pecnliar 
circumstance  snould  render  this  property  f  of  all 
others  the  most  odious  in  its  nature)  entitled  to 
the  high  privilege  of  conferring  consequence 
and  power  in  the  government  to  its  possessoiSi 
rather  than  any  other  property ;  and  why  sUvei 
should,  as   property,  be  taken   into  acooont 
rather  than  horses,  cattle,  mide0»  or  any  other 
species ;  and  it  was  obeeryed,  by  an  honorable 
member  from  Maasachnsetta,  that  he  oonsideied 
it  as  dishonorable  and  hnmSliiUiDg  to  eater  into 
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pact  with  the  slaYes  of  the  Southern  States, 
;  would  with  the  horses  and  moles  of  the 
em.  It  was  also  objected  that  the  numbers 
spresentatiyes  appointed  bj  this  section  to 
fflt,  by  the  particular  States,  to  compose  the 
legislature,  were  not  precisely  agreeable  to 
rule  of  representation  adopted  by  this  sys- 

and  that  the  numbers  in  this  section  are 
dly  lessened  for  the  large  States,  while  the 
Her  States  have  their  fufl  oroportion,  in  or- 
to  prevent  the  undue  innuence  which  the 
3  States  will  have  in  the  government  from 
g  too  apparent ;  and  I  thmk,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  objection  is  well  founded. 
have  taken  some  pains  to  obtain  informa- 
of  the  number  of  freemen  and  slaves  in  the 
rent  States ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
,  if  the  estimate  was  now  taken  which  is 
3ted,  and  one  delegate  to  be  sent  for  every 
y  thousand  inhabitants,  that  Virginia 
Id  have  at  least  twelve  delegates,  Massa- 
etts  eleven,  and  Pennsylvania  ten,  instead 
[le  number  stated  in  this  section ;  whereas 
)ther  States,  I  believe,  would  not  have  more 
I  the  number  there  allowed  them ;  nor 
Id  Georgia,  most  probably,  at  present,  send 
3  than  two.  If  I  am  right,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  the  enumeration  being  made,  and  the  rep- 
itation  being  apportioned  according  to  the 
prescribed,  the  whole  number  of  delegates 
id  be  seventy-one,  thirty-six  of  which 
Id  be  a  quorum  to  do  business :  the  delegates 
^irginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania, 
Id  amount  to  thirty-three  of  that  quorum, 
le  three  States  will,  therefore,  have  much 
» than  equal  power  and  influence  in  making 
aws  and  regulations  which  are  to  aflect  this 
Inent,  and  will  have  a  moral  certainty  of 
anting  any  laws  or  regulations  which  they 
>prove,  although  they  might  be  thought 

80  necessary  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
)s.  It  was  further  objected  that,  even  if 
States  who  had  most  inhabitants  ought  to 
i  a  greater  number  of  delegates,  yet  the 
ber  of  delegates  ought  not  to  be  in  exact 
ortion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  be- 
e  the  influence  and  power  of  those  States 
Be  delegates  are  numerous  will  be  greater, 
a  compared  with  the  influence  and  power 
tie  other  States,  than  the  proportion  which 
numbers  of  their  delegates  bear  to  each 
r ;  as,  for  instance,  though  Delaware  has 
one  delegate,  and  Virginia  but  ten,  yet 
pinia  has  more  than  ten  times  as  much 
er  and  influence  in  the  government  as  Dela- 
).  To  prove  this,  it  was  observed  that 
^a  would  have  a  much  greater  chance  to 
f  any  measure  than  any  number  of  States 
le  delegates  were  altogether  ten,  (suppose 
States  of  Delaware,  Connecticut,  Khode 
id,  and  New  Hampshire,)  since  the  ten  dele- 
•  from  Virginia,  in  every  thing  that  related 
la  interest  of  that  State,  would  act  in  union, 
move  one  solid  and  compact  body ;  whereas 
Uegatea  of  these  four  States,  though  col- 
f«]y  equal  in  number  to  those  from  Vir- 
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ginia,  coming  from  different  States  having 
different  interests,  will  be  less  likely  to  har- 
monize and  move  in  concert  As  a  further 
proof,  it  was  said  that  Virginia,  as  the  system 
is  now  reported,  by  uniting  with  her  the  dele- 
gates of  four  other  States,  can  carry  a  question 
against  the  sense  and  interest  of  the  eight  States 
by  sixty-four  different  combinations ;  the  four 
States  voting  with  Virginia  being  every  time  so 
far  different  as  not  to  be  composed  of  the  same 
four ;  whereas  the  State  of  Delaware  can  only, 
by  uniting  four  other  States  with  her,  carry  a 
measure  against  the  sense  of  eight  States  by  two 
different  combinations — a  maUiematical  proof 
that  the  State  of  Virginia  has  thirty-two  times 
greater  chatice  of  carrying  a  measure  against 
the  sense  of  eight  States  than  Delaware,  al- 
though Virginia  has  only  ten  times  as  many 
delegates.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  idea  was 
totally  fallacious,  which  was  attempted  to  be 
maintained,  that,  if  a  State  had  one  thirteenth 
part  of  the  numbers  composing  the  delegation 
in  this  system,  such  State  would  have  as  much 
influence  as  under  the  articles  of  confederation. 
To  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  idea,  it  was  shown 
that,  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  the 
State  of  Maryland  had  but  one  vote  in  thirteen ; 
yet  no  measure  could  be  carried  against  her  in- 
terests without  seven  States,  a  majority  of  the 
whole,  concurring  in  it ;  whereas,  in  this  sys- 
tem, though  Maryland  has  six  votes, — which  is 
more  than  the  proportion  of  one  in  thirteen, — 
yet  five  States  may,  in  a  variety  of  oombina- 
tioQB,  carry  a  question  against  her  interest, 
though  seven  other  States  concur  with  her,  and 
six  States,  by  a  much  greater  number  of  com- 
binations, may  carry  a  measure  against  Mary- 
land, united  with  six  other  States.  I  shall  here, 
sir,  just  observe,  that,  as  the  committee  of  de- 
tail reported  the  system,  the  delegates  from  the 
different  States  were  to  be  one  for  every  forty 
thousand  inliabitants :  it  was  afterwards  altered 
to  one  for  every  thirty  thousand.  This  altera- 
tion was  made  after  I  left  the  convention,  at  the 
instance  of  whom  I  know  not;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  alteration  is  in  favor  of  the  States 
which  have  large  and  extensive  territory,  to  in- 
crease their  power  and  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  injury  of  the  smaller  States ; 
since  it  is  the  States  of  extensive  territory  who 
will  most  speedily  increase  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants,  as  before  has  been  observed,  and 
will,  therefore,  most  speedily  procure  an  in- 
crease to  the  number  of  their  delegates.  By 
this  alteration,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  or 
Georgia,  by  obtaining  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  additional  inhabitants,  will  be  entitled 
to  four  additional  delegates;  whereas  such 
State  would  only  have  been  entitled  to  three, 
if  forty  thousand  had  remained  the  number  by 
which  to  apportion  the  delegation. 

As  to  that  part  of  this  section  that  relates 
to  direct  taxation,  there  was  also  an  objection 
for  the  following  reasons :  It  was  said  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
national  treasury  by  the  duties  on  oommeroe, 
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which  would  be  almott  wholly  paid  bj  the  com- 
mercial  States ;  it  would  be  nneqtial  and  m^ast 
that  the  sam  which  was  neoeesarj  to  be  raised 
by  direct  taxation  should  be  apportioned  equally 
upon  all  the  States,  obliging  the  commercial 
Sutes  to  pay  as  large  a  uiare  of  the  revenue 
arising  therefrom  as  the  States  from  whom  no 
revenue  had  been  drawn  by  imposts ;  since  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oommercid  States  will,  in  the  first  place,  be 
severely  taxed  through  their  commerce,  and 
afterwards  be  equally  taxed  with  the  industry 
and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
States,  who  have  paid  no  part  of  that  revenue ; 
so  that,  by  this  provision,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
commercial  States  are,  in  this  system,  obliged 
to  bear  an  unreasonable  and  disproportionate 
share  in  the  expenses  of  the  Unioo,  and  the 
payment  of  that  foreign  and  domestic  debt 
which  was  incurred  not  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commercial  than  of  the  other  States. 

In  the  sixth  section  of  the  first  article,  it  is 
provided,  that  senators  and  representatives  may 
be  appointed  to  anv  civil  office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  except  such  as 
shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of 
which  have  been  increased,  during  the  time  for 
which  they  were  elected.  Upon  this  subject, 
rir,  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment 
among  the  members  of  the  convention.  As  the 
propositions  were  reported  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House,  a  senator  or  representa- 
tive could  not  be  appointed  to  any  office  under 
a  particular  State,  or  under  the  United  States, 
during  the  time  for  which  they  were  chosen, 
nor  to  any  office  under  the  United  States  until 
one  year  after  the  expiration  of  that  time.  It 
was  said — and  in  my  opinion  Justly— that  no 
good  reason  could  be  assigned  why  a  senator  or 
representative  should  be  incapacitated  to  hold 
an  office  in  his  own  government,  since  it  can 
only  bind  him  more  closely  to  his  State,  and 
attach  him  the  more  to  its  interests,  which,  as 
its  representative,  he  is  bound  to  consult  and 
sacreoly  guard,  as  far  as  is  consistent  wiUi  the 
welfare  of  the  Union,  and  therefore,  at  most, 
would  only  add  the  additional  motive  of  grati- 
tude for  discharging  his  duty;  and,  according 
to  thb  idea,  the  clause  which  prevented  sena- 
tors or  delegates  from  holding  offices  in  their 
own  States  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. But,  sir,  we  sacredly  endeavored  to 
preserve  all  that  part  of  the  resolution  which 
prevented  them  from  being  eligible  to  offices 
under  the  United  States,  as  we  considered  it 
essentially  necessary  to  preserve  the  integrity, 
independence,  and  dignity  of  the  legislature, 
and  to  secure  its  members  from  corruption. 

I  was  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  ex- 
tremely solicitous  to  preserve  this  part  of  the 
report;  but  there  was  a  powerful  opposition 
made  by  such  who  wished  the  members  of  the 
legislature  to  be  eligiUe  to  offices  nnder  the 
United  States.  Three  difierent  times  did  they 
attempt  to  procure  an  alteration,  and  as  often 
ftiltd    a  nujiority  ibmHj  adbflriog  to  tha  rtao- 


Intion  as  reported  by  the  oommittee ;  Jbowerer, 
an  alteration  was  at  length,  by  dint  of  psrae- 
veranoe,  obtained,  even  within  the  last  tirdvs 
days  of  the  oonvention, — Ibr  it  happened  ifter 
I  left  Philadelphia.  As  to  the  ezeeptian  thst 
they  cannot  be  a[qpc^ted  to  offioea  crated  bj 
themselvea,  or  the  cnM^aments  of  wludi  are  bj 
themselves  increased,  it  is  certainly  of  little 
consequence,  since  they  may  easily  evade  it  hj 
creating  new  offices,  to  which  may  be  appoint- 
ed the  persons  who  fill  the  offices  before  cnated, 
and  thereby  vacancies  will  be  made,  whidnnaj 
be  filled  by  the  members  who  lor  that  purpon 
have  created  the  new  officea. 

It  is  true,  the  acceptance  of  an  office  vaestM 
their  seat  nor  can  they  be  reelected  darmg 
their  continuance  in  office ;  bat  it  was  said,  thai 
the  evil  would  first  take  place;  that  the  priee 
for  the  office  would  be  raid  before  it  was  ob- 
tained ;  that  vacating  tne  seat  of  the  penon 
who  was  appdnted  to  office  maile  way  fiir  tbs 
admission  or  a  new  member,  who  would  eons 
there  as  derirous  to  obtain  an  office  as  he  whom 
he  succeeded,  and  as  ready  to  pay  the  pries 
necessary  to  obtain  it:  in  fine,  tiiat  it  wouMbe 
on]  V  driving  awav  the  flies  that  were  filled,  to 
make  room  for  those  that  were  hnngnr.  Aad 
as  the  system  is  now  reported,  the  rnAkai 
having  tiie  power  to  nominate  to  all  offieei^  it 
must  be  evident  that  there  is  no  possible  seoa- 
rity  for  the  integrity  and  independence  <tf  tiis 
legislature,  but  that  they  are  most  onduly  pbced 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  FreaideDt,  and  ex- 
posed to  bribery  and  corruption. 

The  seventh  section  of  this  article  was  also 
the  sulject  of  contest    It  was  thoog^t^  by 
many  members  of  the  convention,  that  it  was 
very  wrouff  to  confine  the  originataoa  of  sH 
revenue  bills  to  the  House  of  Repreaentativei, 
since  the  membws  of  the  Senate  will  be  chosn 
by  the  people  as  well  as  the  members  of  tbe 
House  of  Delegates,— if  not  immediatdy,  yet 
mediately, — ^bemg  chosen  by  the  members  of 
the  State  legislaturea  which  membera  are  eleetad 
by  the  people;  and  that  it  makes  no  real  diffiv^ 
ence  whether  we  do  a  thing  in  person,  or  l)ja 
deputy  or   agent  appointed  by  na  lior  thtf 
puroose. 

Tnat  no  amunent  can  be  drawn  from  fte 
House  €fLor&  in  the  Britiah  constitntion.  aiaei 
they  are  neitiier  mediately  nor  immedii^y  tbe 
representatives  of  the  people,  bnt  are  oos  <f 
the  three  estates  compo&ng  that  kingdon,  hav- 
ing hereditary  rkhts  and  privilegesi  diatiact 
from  and  indepenaent  of  the  peopte. 

That  it  may,  and  mMtitj  will,  be  a  Mmt 
source  of  ^spnte  and  controvenj  betweaa  the 
two  branches,  what  are,  or  are  not,  levoioe 
bills,  and  the  more  so  as  they  are  not  doiaed 
in  tne  constitotiim;  which  controTsnisa  nay 
be  diffionlt  to  settle,  and  mav  become  seriooa  la 
their  consequeocea,  there  bemg  no  power  ia  tbe 
constitution  to  deoide  upon,  or  anthoriae^  ia 
cases  of  abaohite  noeeaai^,  to  terminBts  tben 
by  a  pron^gation  or  dianliitkm  of  etthar  d  tba 
bnuiolM»-«  iMM^f  FWvMad  ift  te  Britfi^ 
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ocmstitalion,  where  the  king  has  that  power, 
which  has  been  found  necessary  at  times  to  be 
exercised,  in  cases  of  violent  dissensions  between 
the  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  sabject  of 
money  bills. 

That  every  regulation  of  commerce ;  every 
hiw  relative  to  excises,  stamps,  the  post-office, 
the  imposing  of  taxes,  and  their  collection ;  the 
creation  of  courts  and  offices ;  in  fine,  every  law 
for  the  Union,  if  enforced  by  any  pecuniary 
sanctions,  as  they  wonld  tend  to  bring  money 
into  the  Continental  treasury,  might,  and  no 
donbt  would,  be  considered  a  revenue  act  That 
consequently  the  Senate — ^the  members  of  which 
will,  it  may  be  presumed,  be  the  most  select  in 
their  choice,  and  consist  of  men  the  most  en- 
lightened and  of  the  greatest  abilities,  who, 
fi^m  the  duration  of  their  appointment  and  the 
permanency  of  their  body,  will  probably  be  best 
acquainted  with  the  common  concerns  of  the 
States,  and  with  the  means  of  providing  for 
them — will  be  rendered  almost  useless  as  a  part 
of  the  legislature;  and  that  they  will  have  but 
little  to  do  in  that  capacity  except  patiently  to 
wait  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  afterwards  examine  and  ap- 
prove, or  propose  amendments. 

There  were  also  objections  to  that  part  of 
this  section  which  relates  to  the  negative  of  the 
President.  There  were  some  who  thought  no 
good  reason  could  be  assigned  for  giving  the 
Freadent  a  negative  of  any  kind.  Upon  the 
principle  of  a  check  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature,  it  was  said  to  be  unnecessary ;  that 
the  two  branches  having  a  control  over  each 
over's  proceedings,  and  the  Senate  being  chosen 
by  the  State  legiblatures,  and  being  composed 
of  members  from  the  different  States,  there 
wonld  always  be  a  sufficient  guard  against 
measores  being  hastily  or  rashly  adopted — that 
the  President  was  not  likely  to  have  more  wis- 
dom or  integrity  than  the  senators,  or  any  of 
^em ;  or  to  better  know  or  consult  the  interest 
of  the  States,  than  any  member  of  the  Senate, 
so  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  negative  on  that  prin- 
dple ;  and  as  to  the  precedent  from  the  British 
oonstitntion,  (for  we  were  eternally  troubled 
with  arguments  and  precedents  from  the  British 
government,)  it  was  said  it  would  not  apply. 
The  king  of  Great  Britain  there  composed  one 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom ;  he  was 
possessed  of  rights  and  privileges  as  such,  distinct 
from  the  Lords  and  Commons — rights  and  privi- 
leges which  descended  to  his  heirs,  and  were 
inheritable  by  them ;  that,  for  the  preservation 
of  ^ese,  it  was  necessary  he  should  have  a 
negative ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  P^resident  of  the  United  States,  who  was  no 
more  than  an  officer  of  the  government ;  the 
•OTereign^  was  not  in  him,  but  in  the  legisla- 
ture. And  it  was  further  urged,  even  if  he  was 
aUowed  a  negative,  it  ought  not  to  be  of  so 
mst  extent  as  that  given  by  the  system,  since 
Ml  mnf^  voice  is  to  countervail  the  whole  of 
either  branch,  and  any  number  less  than  two 
tUrda  of  the  other.    However,  a  mi^rity  of 


the  convention  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
adopted  it  as  it  now  makes  a  part  of  the  system. 
By  the  eighth  section  of  this  article.  Congress 
is  to  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises.    When  we  met  in  conven- 
tion, after  our  adjournmeiiV,  to  receive  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  detail,  the  members 
of  that  committee  were  requested  to  inform  us 
what  powers  were  meant  to  be  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  the  word  duties  in  this  section,  since 
the  word  imposts  extended  to  duties  on  goods 
imported,  and  by  another  part  of  the  system  no 
duties  on  exports  were  to  be  laid.    In  answer 
to  this  inquiry,  we  were  informed  that  it  was 
meant  to  give  the  general  government   the 
power  of  laying  stanip  duties  on  paper,  parch- 
ment, and  vellum.    We  then  proposed  to  have 
the  power  inserted  in  express  words,  lest  dis- 
putes might  hereafter  arise  on  the  subject,  and 
that  the  meaning  might  be  understood  by  all 
who  were  to  be  affected  by  it ;  but  to  this  it 
was  objected,  because  it  was  said  that  the  word 
stamp  would  probably  sound  odiously  in  the 
ears  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  be  a  cause 
of  objection.    By  the  power  of  imposing  stamp 
duties,  the  Congress    will    have    a  right    to 
declare,  that  no  wills,  deeds,  or  other  instru- 
ments of  writing,  shall  be  good  and  valid  with- 
out being  stamped;  that,  without  being  reduced 
to  writing,  and  being  stamped,  no  bargain,  sale, 
transfer  of  property,  or  contract  of  any  kind  or 
nature  whatsoever,  shall  be  binding ;  and  also 
that  no  exemplifications  of  records,  depositions, 
or  probates  of  any  kind,  shall  be  received  in 
evidence,  unless  they  have  the  same  solemnity. 
They  may  likewise  oblige  all  proceedings  of  a 
judicial  nature  to  be  stamped,  to  give  them 
effect.    Those  stamp  duties  may  be  imposed  to 
any  amount  they  please ;  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  securing  the  collections  of  these  duties, 
and  to  prevent  the  laws  which  imposed  them 
from  bemg  evaded,  the  Congress  may  bring  the 
decision  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  Convey- 
ance, disposition,  and  rights  of  property,  and 
every  question  relating  to  contracts  between 
man  and  man,  into  the  courts  of  the  general 
government — ^their  inferior  courts  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  superior  court  by  appeal.    By 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  imposts,  they  may 
impose  duties  on  any  or  every  article  of  com- 
merce imported  into   these  States,   to   what 
amount  they  please.    By  the  power  to  lay  ex- 
cises,— ^a  power  very  odious  in  its  nature,  since 
it  authorizes  officers  to  go  into  your  houses, 
your  kitchens,  your  cellars,  and  to  examine  into 
your  private  concerns, — the  Congress  may  im- 
pose duties  on  every  article  of  use  or  consump- 
tion, on  the  food  that  we  eat,  on  the  liquors  that 
we  drink,  on  the  clothes  that  we  wear,  the  glass 
which  enlightens  our  houses,  or  the  hearths  ne- 
cessary for  our  warmth  and  comfort.    By  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  they  may  proceed 
to  direct  taxation  on  every  individual,  either 
by  a  capitation  tax  on  their  heads,  or  an  assess- 
ment on  their  property.    By  this  part  of  the 
I  section,  therefore,  the  goyemment  has  power 
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to  biy  what  daties  they  please  on  gooda  im- 
ported ;  to  lay  what  duties  they  pleaw,  after- 
wards, on  whatever  we  use  or  consume ;  to  im- 
pose stamp  duties  to  what  amount  they  pleat^e, 
and  in  whatever  case  they  please ;— often^'anhs 
to  impose  on  the  people  direct  taxes,  hy  capita- 
tion tax,  or  by  assessment,  to  what  amount  they 
choose,  and  thus  to  sluice  them  at  every  vein 
as  long  an  they  have  a  dn>p  of  bI<K)d,  without 
any  control,  limitation,  or  restraint ;  while  all 
the  officers  for  collecting  these  taxes,  stamp 
duties,  imI>ost^  and  excises,  are  to  be  apiNiinted 
by  the  general  government,  under  its  directions, 
not  oci'ountable  to  the  States ;  nor  is  there  even 
a  security  that  they  sliall  \ye  citizens  of  the 
re:«pective  States  in  which  they  are  to  exerciHe 
their  office:*.  At  the  same  time,  the  construc- 
tion of  every  law  imp(»sing  any  and  all  these 
taxes  and  duties,  and  directing  the  collection 
of  them,  and  every  question  arising  thereon, 
and  on  the  conduct  of  the  officers  apiKunted  to 
execute  these  laws,  and  to  collect  these  taxes 
and  dutic^  so  various  in  their  kinds,  is  token 
away  from  the  courts  of  Justice  of  the  different 
States,  and  confined  to  tlie  courts  of  the  general 
government,  there  to  bo  heard  and  determined 
by  judges  holding  their  offices  under  the  ap- 
pointment, not  of  the  States,  but  of  the  general 
government. 

Many  of  the  members,  and  myself  in  the 
number,  thought  that  States  were  umch  better 
Judges  of  the  circumstances  of  tlieir  citizens, 
and  what  sum  of  money  could  be  collected  from 
them  by  direct  taxation,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  could  be  raised  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  convenience  to  tlieir  citizens,  tnan  the  gen- 
eral government  ooukl  be ;  and  that  the  general 
government  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of 
faying  direct  taxes  in  any  case  but  in  that  of 
the  delinquency  of  a  State.  Agreeably  to  this 
sentiment,  I  bn)ught  in  a  proposition  on  which 
a  vote  of  the  convention  was  taken.  The 
prop(»sition  was  as  follows:  ^^And  whenever 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  find  it 
necessary  tliat  revenue  should  be  raised  by 
direct  taxation,  having  apportioned  tlie  same 
by  the  above  rule,  requisitions  shall  be  made 
of  the  respective  States  to  pay  into  the  conti- 
nental treasury  their  respective  quotas  within  a 
time  in  the  said  requisition  to  be  specified ;  and 
in  cose  of  any  of  the  States  fjuling  to  comply 
with  Bucli  requisition,  then,  and  then  only,  to 
have  power  to  devise  and  pass  acts  directing 
the  mode  and  authorizing  the  collection  of  the 
same.^' 

Had  this  proposition  been  acceded  to,  the 
dangerous  and  oppressive  power  in  the  general 
government  of  imposing  direct  taxes  on  the 
inhabitants,  which  it  now  ei^oys  in  all  casea 
would  have  been  only  vested  in  it,  in  case  of 
the  non-compliance  of  a  State,  as  a  punishment 
for  its  delinquency,  and  would  have  ceased  the 
moment  that  the  State  complied  with  the  re- 
quisition. Bat  the  proposition  was  r^ected  by 
a  minority,  consistent  with  their  aim  and  deore 
of  increaiung  the  power  of  the  general  goyem- 


ment  as  far  as  poanble,  and  destroying  tba 
powers  and  infl  nenoe  of  the  States.  And  though 
there  is  a  provision  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  shall  be  nniform^ — ^that  is,  to  be  laid  to 
the  same  amount  on  the  same  articles  in  each 
State, — ^yet  this  will  not  prevent  Congress  from 
having  it  in  their  power  to  cause  them  to  iaU 
very  unequally,  and  much  heavier  on  some 
States  than  on  others,  because  these  duties  may 
lie  Uid  on  articles  but  little  or  not  at  all  used  in 
some  States,  and  of  absolute  necessity  for  the 
use  and  consumption  of  others ;  in  which  case, 
the  first  would  pay  little  or  no  part  of  the  reve- 
nue arising  tlierefrom,  while  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  would  be  paid  by  the 
last,  to  wit,  the  States  which  use  and  conjomd 
the  articles  on  which  the  imposts  and  excises 
are  hud. 

By  our  original  articles  of  confederation,  the 
Congress  have  i>ower  to  borrow  money  and 
emit  bills  of  credit  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States ;  agreeable  to  which  was  the  report  on 
this  system,  as  made  by  the  committee  of  detail 
When  we  come  to  this  part  of  the  report,  a 
motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  words  ^to 
emit  bills  of  credit*'  Against  the  motion  we 
urged,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  deprive  the 
Congress  of  that  power;  that  it  would  be  a 
novelty  unprecedented  to  establish  a  govcn- 
ment  which  should  not  have  such  authoritr; 
tliat  it  was  impossible  to  look  forward  into  fu- 
turity BO  far  as  to  decide  that  events  might  not 
hapi)en  that  should  render  the  exercise  of  such 
a  ]>ower  absolutely  necessary ;  and  that  we 
doubted  whether,  if  a  war  should  take  place,  it 
would  be  possible  for  this  country  to  defend  it- 
self without  having  recourse  to  paper  credit,  in 
which  case  there  would  be  a  necessity  of  becum- 
ing  a  prey  to  our  enemies,  or  violating  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  government ;  and  that,  consid- 
erinff  the  administration  of  the  govenuuenfi 
would  be  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy 
tliero  could  be  little  reason  to  fear  an  abase  d 
the  power  by  an  unneceasary  or  iqjnrions  use 
of  it.  But,  sir,  a  minority  of  the  convention, 
being  wise  beyond  every  event,  and  being  wil- 
ling to  risk  any  political  evil  rather  than  admit 
the  idea  of  a  paper  emission  in  any  possible  ca^ 
refused  to  trust  this  authority  to  a  government 
to  which  they  were  lavishing  the  most  onlim- 
ited  powers  of  taxation^  and  to  the  mcTcy  uf 
which  they  were  willing  blindly  to  trust  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  every 
State  in  the  Union ;  and  they  erased  that  claose 
from  the  system.  Among  other  powers  given 
to  this  government  in  the  eighth  section,  it  has 
that  of  appointing  tribonals  inferior  to  the  So- 
preme  Court.  To  this  power  there  was  an  op- 
position. It  was  nidged  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  inferior  oomrts  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  be  appointed  in  the  different  States, 
and  that  such  ought  not  to  be  admitted— that 
the  different  State  Judidaries  in  the  respective 
States  would  be  competent  to,  and  sufficient 
for,  the  cogniianoe  in  tiie  fint  instance  of  sU 
cases  that  uioold  arise  uoder  the  laws  d  the 
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general  goveniment,  which,  being  by  this  sys- 
tom  made  the  sapreme  Uw  of  the  States,  would 
be  binding  on  the  different  State  Jndieiaries — 
that,  by  giving  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Oonrt 
of  tlie  United  Stat^  the  general  government 
would  have  a  sufficient  check  over  their  decis- 
ions, and  security  for  the  enforcing  of  their 
laws — that  to  have  inferior  courts  appointed 
nnder  the  authority  of  Congress,  in  the  differ- 
ent States,  would  eventually  absorb  and  swallow 
op  the  State  judiciaries,  by  drawing  all  business 
fh>ra  them  to  the  courts  of  the  general  govem- 
ment,  which  the  extensive  and  undefined  pow- 
ers, legislative  and  judicial,  of  which  it  is  pos- 
sessed, would  easily  enable  it  to  do— that  it 
would   unduly  and    dangerously  increase  the 
weight  and  influence  of  Congress  in  the  several 
States ;  be  productive  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  officers ;  and  be  attended  with  an  enormous 
additional  and  unnecessary  expense— that,  the 
indiclAries  of  the  respective  States  not  having 
pow^er  to  decide  upon  the  laws  of  the  general 
government,  but  the  determination  of  those 
laws  being  confined  to  the  judiciaries  appointed 
ander  the  authority  of  Congress  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  well  as  on  appeal,  there  would  be  a 
necessity  for  judges  or  magistrates  of  the  gene- 
ral  government,  and  those  to  a  considerable 
number,  in  each  county  of  every  State — ^that 
there  would  be  a  necessity  for  courts  to  bo 
holden  by  them  in  each  county,  and  that  these 
ooarts  would  stand  in  need  of  all  proper  offi- 
cers, such  as  sheriffs,  clerks,  and  others,  com- 
missioned under  the  authority  of  the  general 
government — in  fine,  that  the  administration 
of  justice,  as  it  will  relate  to  the  laws  of  the 
general   government,   would  require    in   each 
State  ail  the  magistrates,  courts,  officers,  and 
expense,  which  are  now  found  necessary,  in  the 
respective  States,  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice as  it  relates  to  the  laws  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments.    But  here,  again,  we  were  overruled 
bj  a  majority,  who,  assuming  it  as  a  principle 
that  the  general  government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments (as  long  as  they  should  exist)  would 
be  at  perpetual  variance  and  enmity,  and  that 
their  interests  would  constantly  be  opposed  to 
each  other,  insisted,  for  that  reason,  that  the 
State  judges,  being  citizens  of  their  respective 
States,  and  holding  their  commissions  nnder 
tiiem,  ought  not,  though  acting  on  oath,  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  laws 
of  tlie  general  government 

By  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  the 
Congress  have  also  a  power  given  them  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  without  any  limitation  as 
to  numbers,  and  without  any  restriction  in  time 
of  peace.  Thus,  sir,  this  plan  of  government, 
instead  of  guarding  against  a  standing  army, — 
tliat  en^ne  of  arbitrary  power,  which  has  so 
oft^i  and  so  successftilly  been  used  for  the  sub- 
Tersion  of  freedom, — ^has,  in  its  formation, 
given  it  an  express  and  constitutional  sanction, 
and  hath  provided  for  its  introduction.  Nor 
eimld  this  be  prevented.  I  took  the  sense  of 
ike  conTention  on  a  proposition,  by  which  the 


Congress  should  not  have  power,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  keep  imbodied  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  r^lar  troops,  that  nnmber  to  be 
ascertained  by  what  should  be  considered  a 
respectable  peace  establishment.  This  propo- 
sition was  r^ected  by  a  migority,  it  being  their 
determination  that  the  power  of  Congress  to 
keep  up  a  standing  army,  even  in  peace,  should 
only  be  restrained  by  their  will  and  pleasure. 

This  section  proceeds,  further,  to  give  a  power 
to  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.  As 
to  giving  such  a  power  there  was  no  objection ; 
but  it  was  thought  by  some  that  this  power 
ought  to  be  given  with  certain  restrictions.  It 
was  thought  that  not  more  than  a  certain  part 
of  the  militia  of  any  one  State  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  march  out  of  the  same,  or  be  em- 
ployed out  of  the  same,  at  any  one  time,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  such  State. 
This  amendment  I  endeavored  to  obtain ;  but 
it  met  with  the  same  fate  which  attended  al- 
most every  attempt  to  limit  the  powers  given 
to  the  general  government,  and  constitutionally 
to  gnard  against  their  abuse :  it  was  not  adopted:. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  Congress  will  have  the 
power,  if  they  please,  to  march  the  whole 
militia  of  Maryland  to  the  remotest  part  of  the 
Union,  and  keep  thenl  in  service  as  long  as  they 
think  proper,  without  being  in  any  respect  de- 
pendent upon  the  government  of  Maryland  for 
this  unlimited  exercise  of  power  over  its  citi- 
zens— all  of  whom,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
greatest,  may,  during  such  service,  be  subjected 
to  militaiy  Law,  and  tied  up  and  whipped  at  the 
halbert,  like  the  meanest  of  slaves. 

By  the  next  paragraph.  Congress  is  to  have 
the  power  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming, 
and  disciplining,  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

For  this  extraordinary  provision,  by  which 
the  militia — the  only  defence  and  protection 
which  the  State  can  have  for  the  security  of 
their  rights  against  arbitrary  encroachments  of 
the  general  government — ^is  taken  entirely  out 
of  the  power  of  their  respective  States,  and 
placed  under  the  power  of  Congress,  it  was 
speciously  assigned,  as  a  reason,  that  the  gene- 
ral government  would  cause  the  militia  to  be 
better  regulated  and  better  disciplined  than  the 
State  governments,  and  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  whole  militia  of  the  Union  to  have  a 
uniformity  in  their  arms  and  exercise.  To  this 
it  was  answered,  that  the  reason,  however  spe- 
cious, was  not  just — that  it  would  be  absurd 
that  the  militia  of  the  western  settlements,  who 
were  exposed  to  an  Indian  enemy,  should  either 
be  confined  to  the  same  arms  or  exercise  as  the 
militia  of  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States — that 
the  same  penalties  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
enforce  an  obedience  to  militia  laws  in  some 
States,  would  be  totally  disregarded  in  others 
— ^that,  leaving  the  power  to  the  several  StateSi 
they  would  respectively  best  know  the  situa- 
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tion  and  circamstanoe  of  their  eitizena,  and  the 
regnlations  tiiat  wonld  he  neoeseory  and  suffi- 
cient to  eifeot  a  well-regnlated  militia  in  each — 
that  we  were  satisfied  the  militia  had  heretofore 
been  as  well  disciplined  as  if  thej  had  been 
under  the  regulations  of  Congress — and  that 
the  States  would  now  have  an  additional  mo- 
tive to  keep  their  militia  in  proper  order,  and 
fit  for  service,  as  it  would  be  the  only  chance 
to  preserve  their  existence  against  a  general 

Sovernment,  armed  with  powers  sufficient  to 
estroy  them. 

These  observations,  sir,  procured  from  some 
of  the  members  an  open  avowal  of  thoee  rea- 
sons by  which  we  believed,  before,  that  they 
were  actuated.  They  said  that,  as  the  States 
would  be  opposed  to  the  general  government, 
and  at  enmity  with  it, — which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  they  assumed  as  a  principle, — 
if  the  militia  was  under  the  control  and  the 
authority  of  tlie  respective  States,  it  would  en- 
able them  to  thwart  and  oi>pose  the  general 
government.  They  said  the  States  ought  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  general  government,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  militia  ought  to  be  put  under 
its  power,  and  not  suffered  to  remain  under  the 
power  of  the  respective  States.  In  answer  to 
these  declarations,  it  was  urged  that  if^  after 
having  retained  to  the  general  government  the 
great  powers  already  granted,— and  among  those, 
Uiat  of  raising  and  keeping  up  regular  troops 
without  limitation, — ^the  power  over  the  militia 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  States,  and  also 
given  to  the  general  government,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  last  coup  de  grace  to  the 
State  governments ;  that  it  must  be  the  most 
convincing  proof,  the  advocates  of  this  system 
design  the  destruction  of  the  State  governments, 
and  that  no  professions  to  the  contrary  ought 
to  be  trusted ;  and  that  every  State  in  the  Un- 
ion ought  to  reject  such  a  system  with  indigna- 
tion, since,  if  the  general  government  should 
attempt  to  oppress  and  enslave  them,  tliey  could 
not  have  any  possible  means  of  self-defence; 
because  the  proposed  system,  taking  away  from 
the  States  the  right  of  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  of  the  militia,  the  first  attempt 
made  by  a  State  to  put  the  militia  in  a  situation 
to  counteract  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  gen- 
eral government  would  be  construed  into  an 
act  of  rebellion  or  treason,  and  Congress  would 
instantly  march  their  troops  into  the  State.  It 
was  further  observed  that,  when  a  government 
wishes  to  deprive  their  citizens  of  freedom,  and 
reduce  them  to  slavery,  it  generally  makes  use 
of  a  standing  army  for  that  purpose,  and  leaves 
the  militia  in  a  situation  as  contemptible  as 
possible,  lest  they  might  oppose  its  arbitrary  de- 
signs—that in  this  system  we  give  the  general 
government  every  provision  it  could  wish  for, 
and  even  invite  it  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the 
States  and  their  citizens,  since  we  give  it  the 
right  to  increase  and  keep  up  a  standing  army 
as  numerous  as  it  would  wish,  and,  by  placing 
the  militia  under  its  power,  enable  it  to  leave 
the  militia  totally  onorganiied,  ondiadplined, 


and  even  to  disarm  them ;  while  the  citizens, 
so  far  from  complaining  of  this  neglect,  might 
even  esteem  it  a  fkvor  in  the  general  goveni- 
ment,  as  thereby  they  wonld  be  freed  from  the 
burden  of  militia  duties,  and  left  to  their  own 
private  occupations  and  pleasures.  Howerer, 
all  arguments,  and  every  reason  which  could 
be  urged  on  this  Bulject,  as  well  as  on  many 
others,  were  obliged  to  yidd  to  one  that  wm 
imanswerable,  a  minority  upon  the  division. 

By  the  ninth  section  of  this  article,  the  im- 
portation of  snch  persons  as  any  of  the  Stat«8 
now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shill 
not  be  prohibited  prior  to  the  year  one  thoo- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  duty  msj 
be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  each  person. 

The  design  of  this  clause  b  to  prevent  tite 
general  government  from  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  sUves ;  but  the  same  reasons  which 
caused  them  to  strike  out  the  word  ^'  national," 
and  not  admit  the  word  ^Utampa,*^  influenced 
them  here  to  guard  against  the  word  '^  sUve&" 
They  anxiously  sought  to  avoid  the  admission  of 
expressions  which  might  be  odious  in  the  ears  of 
Americans,  although  they  were  willing  to  admit 
into  their  system  those  things  which  the  ex- 
pressions signified;  and  hence  it  is  tliat  the 
chiuse  is  so  worded  as  really  to  authoriie  the 

general  government  to  impose  a  duty  of  ten 
ollars  on  every  foreigner  who  comes  into  a 
State  to  become  a  citizen,  whether  he  comei 
Absolutely  free,  or  qualifiedly  so  as  a  servant; 
although  this  is  contrary  to  the  design  of  the 
framers,  and  the  duty  was  only  meant  to  extend 
to  the  importation  of  slaves. 

This  clause  was  the  subject  of  a  great  drmr 
sity  of  sentiment  in  the  convention.  As  the 
system  was  reported  by  the  committee  of  de 
tail,  the  provision  was  general,  that  snch  impcn^ 
tation  should  not  be  prohibited,  without  con- 
fining it  to  anv  particular  period.  This  was 
rejected  by  eight  States-— Georgia,  South  Car- 
olina, and,  I  think.  North  Carolina,  voting 
for  it. 

We  were  then  told  by  the  delegates  of  the 
two  first  of  those  States,  that  their  States  wonld 
never  agree  to  a  system  whioh  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  general  government  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  slaves,  and  that  tney,  as 
delegates  firom  thoee  States,  must  withhold  their 
assent  fh>m  such  a  system. 

A  committee  of  one  member  from  each  State 
was  chosen  by  ballot,  to  take  this  part  of  the 
system  under  theur  consideration,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  agree  upon  some  report  which  should 
reconcile  those  States.  To  this  committee  alio 
was  referred  the  following  proposition,  which 
had  been  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail, 
viz :  *^  No  navigation  act  shall  be  passed  with- 
out the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  in  each  House '^ — a  proposition  which 
the  staple  and  commercial  States  were  solicitoos 
to  retam,  lest  their  commerce  should  be  placed 
too  much  imder  the  power  of  the  Eastern  States, 
bat  whidi  these  last  States  were  as  anxioos  to 
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refect.  This  committee— of  which  also  I  had 
the  honor  to  he  a  memher — ^met,  and  took  un- 
der Uieir  consideration  the  snhjects  committed 
to  them.  lafoond  the  Eastern  States,  notwith- 
standing their  aversion  to  slavery,  were  verj 
willing  to  indulge  the  Southern  States,  at  least 
with  a  temporary  liberty  to  prosecute  the  slave 
trade,  provided  the  Southern  States  would,  in 
their  turn,  gratify  them,  hy  laying  no  restric- 
tion on  navigation  acts ;  and  after  a  very  little 
time,  the  committee,  by  a  great  majority  agreed 
on  a  report,  by  which  the  general  government 
was  to  be  prohibited  from  preventing  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  for  a  limited  time,  and  the 
restrictive  clause  relative  to  navigation  acts  was 
to  be  omitted. 

This  report  was  adopted  by  a  nwyority  of  the 
convention,  but  not  without  considerable  oppo- 
sition. It  was  said  that  we  had  just  assumed  a 
place  among  independent  nations,  in  conse- 
qpence  of  our  opposition  to  the  attempts  of 
Great  Britain  to  enslave  us ;  that  this  opposi- 
tion was  grounded  upon  the  preservation  of 
those  rights  to  which  God  and  nature  had  en- 
titled us,  not  in  particular,  but  in  cofnmon  with 
the  rest  of  all  mankind— that  we  had  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Being  for  his  assistance,  as  the 
Qod  of  freedom,  who  could  not  but  approve  our 
efforts  to  preserve  the  rights  which  he  had  thus 
imparted  to  his  creatures— that  now,  when  we 
•oarcely  had  risen  from  our  knees,  from  suppli- 
cating his  aid  and  protection,  in  forming  our 
Svernment  over  a  free  people, — ^a  government 
-med  pretendedly  on  the  principles  of  liberty, 
ftod  fur  its  preservation, — In  that  government 
to  have  a  provision  not  only  putting  it  out  of 
its  power  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  slave 
trade,  but  even  encouraging  that  most  infamous 
traffic,  by  giving  the  States  power  and  influence 
in  the  Union  in  proportion  as  they  cruelly  and 
wantonly  sport  with  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
ereatures,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  solemn 
mockery  of,  and  insult  to,  that  God  whose  pro- 
tection we  had  then  implored ;  and  could  not 
fkil  to  hold  us  up  in  detestation,  and  render  us 
contemptible  to  every  true  friend  of  liberty  in 
the  world.  It  was  said,  it  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered, that  national  crimes  can  only  be,  and  fre- 
quently are,  punished  in  this  world  by  national 
punishments ;  and  that  tlie  continuance  of  the 
ilave  trade,  and  thus  giving  it  a  national  sanc- 
tion and  encouragement,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  jnstly  exposing  us  to  the  dispfeasure  and  ven- 
geance of  llim  who  is  equally  Lord  of  all,  and 
who  views  with  equal  eye  the  poor  African 
slave  and  his  American  master. 

It  was  urged  that,  by  this  system,  we  were 
giving  the  general  government  full  and  absolute 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  under  which  gen- 
•ral  power  it  would  have  a  right  to  restrain,  or 
totally  prohibit,  the  slave  trade ;  it  must,  tbere- 
Ibre,  appear  to  the  world  absurd  and  disgrace- 
Hal,  to  the  last  degree,  that  we  should  except 
ftmn  the  exercise  of  that  power  the  only  branch 
cf  commerce  which  is  unjustifiable  in  its  na- 
tue,  and  contrary  to  the  rights  of  mankind — 


that,  on  the  contrary,  we  oug^t  ratlier  to  pro- 
hibit expressly,  in  our  Constitution,  the  further 
importation  of  slaves;  and  to  authorize  tiie 
general  government,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
such  regulations  as  should  be  thought  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  which  are 
already  in  the  States — that  slavery  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  genius  of  republicanism,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  destroy  those  principles  on  which 
it  is  supported,  as  it  lessens  the  sense  of  the 
equal  rights  of  mankind,  and  habituates  us  to 
tyranny  and  oppression.  It  was  farther  urged 
that,  by  this  system  of  government,  every  State 
is  to  be  protected  both  from  foreign  invasion 
and  from  domestic  insurrections ;  that,  from  this 
consideration,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  it 
should  have  a  power  to  restrain  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  since,  in  proportion  as  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  was  increased  in  any  State,  in  the 
same  proportion  the  State  is  wefdcened  and  ex- 
posed to  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  insur- 
rection, and  by  so  much  less  will  it  be  able  to 
protect  itself  against  either;  and,  therefore, 
will,  by  so  much  the  more,  want  aid  from,  and 
be  a  burden  to,  the  Union.  It  was  further  said, 
that  as,  in  this  system,  we  were  giving  the  gen- 
eral government  a  power,  under  the  idea  of  na- 
tionid  character  or  national  interest,  to  regulate 
even  our  weights  and  measures,  and  have  pro- 
hibited all  possibility  of  emitting  paper  money, 
and  passing  insolvent  laws,  &c.,  it  must  appear 
still  more  extraordinary,  that  we  should  pro- 
hibit the  government  from  interfering  with  the 
slave  trade,  than  which  nothing  could  so  mate- 
rially affect  both  our  national  honor  and  inter- 
est. These  reasons  influenced  me,  both  on  the 
committee  and  in  convention,  most  decidedly 
to'  oppose  and  vote  against  the  clause,  as  it  now 
makes  a  part  of  the  system. 

You  will  perceive,  sir,  not  only  that  the  gen- 
eral government  is  prohibited  from  interfering 
in  the  slave  trade  before  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eight,  but  that  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  Constitution  that  it  shall  afterwards  be 
prohibited,  nor  any  security  that  such  prohibi- 
tion will  ever  take  place ;  and  I  think  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  importation 
of  slaves  is  permitted  until  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eight,  it  will  not  be  prohibited 
afterwards.  At  this  time  we  do  not  generally 
hold  this  commerce  in  so  great  abhorrence  as 
we  have  done.  When  our  liberties  were  at 
stake,  we  warmly  felt  for  the  common  rights  of 
men.  The  danger  being  thought  to  be  past 
which  threatened  ourselves,  we  are  daily  grow- 
ing more  insensible  to  those  rights.  In  those 
States  which  have  restrained  or  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves,  it  is  only  done  by  legis- 
lative acta,  which  may  be  repealed.  When 
those  States  flnd  that  they  must,  in  their  na- 
tional character  and  connection,  suffer  in  the 
disgrace,  and  share  in  the  inconveniences,  at- 
tendant upon  that  detestable  and  iniquitous 
traffic,  they  may  be  desirous,  also,  to  share  in 
the  beneflts  arising  from  it ;  and  the  odium  at- 
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tcndinff  it  will  be  greatly  effiuwd  by  the  sane- 
tioD  wTiicli  b  given  to  it  m  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

By  t]ie  next  paragn4)h,  the  general  govern- 
ment is  to  have  a  power  of  Bmipending  the 
hab^ui  corpus  act,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion. 

As  the  State  governments  have  a  power  of 
suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  those  cases, 
it  was  said  there  could  be  no  reason  for  giving 
such  a  power  to  the  general  government,  since, 
whenever  the  State  which  is  invaded,  or  in 
which  an  insurrection  takes  place,  finds  iti 
safety  requires  it,  it  will  moke  use  of  that 
power ;  and  it  was  urged  that,  if  we  gave  this 
power  to  the  general  government,  it  would  be 
an  engine  of  oppression  in  its  hands,  since, 
whenever  a  State  should  oppose  its  views,  how- 
ever arbitrary  and  unconstitutional,  and  refuse 
submisdion  to  them,  the  general  government 
may  declare  it  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  suspend- 
ing the  habeas  corpus  act,  may  seize  ui)on  the 
persons  of  those  advocates  of  freedom  who  have 
had  virtue  and  resolution  enough  to  excite  the 
opposition,  and  may  inipri84)n  tliem  during  its 
pleasure  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  Union,  80 
that  a  citizen  of  Georgia  might  be  Hastiled  in 
the  farthest  part  of  New  Hampshire,  or  a  citi- 
zen of  New  Hampshire  in  the  farthest  extreme 
to  the  South, — cut  ofif  from  their  family,  their 
friends,  and  tlieir  every  connection.  These 
considerations  induced  me,  sir,  to  give  my  neg- 
ative also  to  this  clause. 

In  this  same  section,  there  is  a  provision  that 
no  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  another,  and  that  vessels  bound  to 
or  from  one  State  shall  not  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties,  in  another.  This  provis- 
ion, as  well  as  that  which  relates  to  the  uni- 
formity of  im{K>tJit  duties  and  excises,  was  in- 
troduced, sir,  by  tlie  delegation  of  this  State. 
\\lthout  such  a  provision,  it  would  have  been 
in  the  power  of  the  general  government  to  com- 
pel all  sliips  sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, to  clear  and  enter  at  Norfolk,  or  some 
port  in  Virginia — a  regulation  which  would  be 
extremely  injurious  to  our  commerce,  but  which 
would,  if  considered  merely  as  to  tlie  interest 
of  the  Union,  i>erhaps  not  be  thought  unreason- 
able, since  it  would  render  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  arising  from  commerce  more  certain 
and  less  expentiive. 

But,  sir,  as  the  system  is  now  reported,  the 
general  government  have  a  power  to  establish 
what  ports  they  please  in  each  State,  and  to 
ascertain  at  what  ports  in  every  State  ships  shall 
clear  and  enter  in  such  State — ^a  power  which 
may  be  so  used  as  to  destroy  the  ettect  of  that 
provision,  since  by  it  may  be  established  a  port 
m  such  a  place  as  shall  be  so  inconvenient  to  the 
States  as  to  render  it  more  eligible  for  their 
shipping  to  clear  and  enter  in  another  than  in 
their  own  States.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
general  government  should  determine  that  all 
ships  which  cleared  or  entered  in  Maryland, 
should  dear  and  enter  at  Georgetown,  on  the 


Potomac ;  it  wonld  oblige  aD  the  ships  which 
sailed  from,  or  were  bound  to,  any  other  port 
of  Maryland,  to  dear  or  oiter  in  some  port  in 
Virginia  To  prevent  such  a  use  qf  the  power 
which  tLe  general  government  now  has  of  lim- 
iting the  number  m  ports  in  a  State,  and  fixing 
the  place  or  places  where  they  shall  be,  we  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  provision,  that  the  general 
government  should  only,  in  the  first  instance, 
have  authority  to  ascertain  the  number  of  ports 
proper  to  be  established  in  each  State,  and 
transmit  information  thereof  to  the  sevend 
States,  the  legislatures  of  which,  respectively, 
should  have  the  power  to  fix  the  places  where 
those  ports  should  be,  according  to  their  idea 
of  what  would  be  most  advantageous  to  tlie 
commerce  of  their  State,  and  most  for  the  earn 
and  convenience  of  their  citizens ;  and  that  the 
general  government  should  not  interfere  in  the 
establishment  of  the  places,  unless  the  legidi- 
ture  of  the  State  should  neglect  or  refuse  so  to 
do ;  but  we  could  not  obtain  this  alteration. 

By  the  tenth  section,  every  State  is  prohib- 
ited from  emitting  bills  of  credit.  As  it  wit 
reported  by  the  committee  of  detail,  the  States 
were  only  prohibited  from  emitting  them  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress ;  but  the  conven- 
tion was  so  smitten  with  the  pai>er-money  dread' 
that  they  insisted  the  prohibition  should  be 
absolute.  It  was  my  opinion,  sir,  that  the 
States  ought  not  to  be  totally  deprived  of  the 
right  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  that,  as  we  had 
not  given  an  authority  to  the  general  govern- 
ment for  that  purpose,  it  was  uie  more  neoct- 
sary  to  retain  it  in  the  States.  I  considered 
that  this  State,  and  some  others,  have  formerly 
received  great  benefit  from  paper  emissions,  uA 
that,  if  public  and  private  credit  should  onoe 
more  be  restored,  such  emissions  may  hereafter 
be  equally  advantageous;  and  further,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  that  events  may  not  tal» 

f^lace  which  shall  render  paper  money  of  abso- 
ute  necessity ;  and  it  was  my  opinion,  if  this 
power  was  not  to  be  exercised  by  a  State  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  general  govemmenti 
it  ought  to  be  saUsfactory  even  to  those  who 
were  the  most  haunted  by  the  apprehensioos 
of  paper  money.  I,  therefore,  thought  it  my 
duU  to  vote  against  this  part  of  the  system. 

The  same  section  also  pnts  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  States  to  make  any  thing  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  pavment  of  debts,  or  to 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. 

I  considered,  nr,  that  there  might  be  times 
of  such  great  public  calamities  and  distress,  and 
of  such  extreme  scarcity  of  specie,  as  should  ren- 
der it  the  duty  of  a  government,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  even  the  most  valuable  part  of  its  cit- 
izens, in  some  measure  to  interfere  in  their 
favor,  by  passing  laws  totally  or  partially  stop- 
ping courts  of  justice ;  or  authorizing  the  debtor 
to  pay  by  instalments,  or  by  delivering  up  his 
property  to  his  creditors  at  a  reasonable  and 
honest  valuation.  The  times  have  been  soch 
as  to  render  r^gnlationa  of  thia  kind  necessiiy 
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In  most  or  all  of  the  States  to  prevent  the 
wealthj  creditor  and  the  moneyed  man  from 
totally  destroying  the  poor,  though  industrioas 
debtor.  Suofa  times  ma^  again  arrive.  I  there- 
fore voted  against  depriving  the  States  of  this 
povrer — a  power  which  I  am  decided  thev  ought 
to  possess,  but  which,  I  admit,  ought  only  to  be 
exercised  on  very  important  and  urgent  occa- 
Bons.  I  apprehend,  sir,  the  principid  cause  of 
complaint  among  the  people  at  large  is,  the 
pnblic  and  private  debt  with  which  they  are 
oppressed,  and  which,  in  the  present  scarcity 
3f  cash,  threatens  them  with  destruction,  unless 
they  can  obtain  so  much  indulgence,  in  point 
>f  time,  that,  by  industry  and  frugality,  they 
may  extricate  themselves. 

This  government  proposal,  I  apprehend,  so 
Qyr  from  removing,  will  greatly  increase  those 
complaints,  since,  grasping  in  its  all-powerful 
[lana  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States,  it  will, 
\}j  the  imposition  of  the  variety  of  taxes,  im- 
posts, stamps,  excises,  and  other  duties,  squeeze 
LTom  them  the  little  money  they  may  aajuire, 
the  hard  earnings  of  their  industry,  as  you 
irould  squeeze  the  juice  from  an  orange,  till 
lot  a  drop  more  can  be  extracted ;  and  then 
let  loose  upon  them  their  private  creditors,  to 
Fhose  mercy  it  consigns  them,  by  whom  their 
property  is  to  be  seized  upon  and  sold,  in  this 
scarcity  of  specie,  at  a  sheriff's  sale,  where  noth- 
ing but  ready  cash  can  be  received,  for  a  tenth 
part  of  its  value,  and  themselves  and  their  fam- 
Jiee  to  be  consigned  to  indigence  and  distress, 
irithout  their  governments  having  a  power  to 
jive  them  a  moment's  indulgence,  however  ne- 
3e«ary  it  might  be,  and  however  desirous  to 
prant  them  aid. 

By  this  same  section,  every  State  is  also  pro- 
tiibited  from  laying  any  imposts,  or  duties,  on 
imports  or  exports^  without  the  permission  of 
the  general  government.  It  was  urged  that,  as 
ilmost  all  sources  of  taxation  were  given  to 
Dongress,  it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  leave 
the  btates  the  power  of  bringing  revenue  into 
their  treasuries  by  laying  a  duty  on  exports,  if 
they  should  think  proper,  which  might  be  so 
light  as  not  to  injure  or  discourage  industry, 
ind  yet  might  be  productive  of  considerable 
revenue;  also,  that  there  might  be  cases  in 
winch  it  would  be  proper,  for  the  purpose  of 
mcoaraging  manufactures,  to  lay  duties  to  pro- 
bibit  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  and,  even 
in  addition  to  the  duties  laid  by  Congress  on 
importa,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  to  lay  a  duty 
to  discourage  the  importation  of  particular  ar- 
ticles into  a  State,  or  to  enable  the  manufacturer 
tiere  to  supply  us  on  as  good  terras  as  they 
x>i2ld  be  obtained  from  a  foreign  market  How- 
iver,  the  most  we  could  obtain  was,  that  this 
[K>wer  might  be  exercised  by  the  States  with, 
tnd  only  with,  the  consent  of  Congress,  and 
nbject  to  its  control ;  and  so  anxious  were  they 
o  seize  on  every  shilling  of  our  money  for  the 
Seaeral  government,  that  they  insisted  even  the 
ittk  revenue  that  might  thus  arise,  should  not 
to  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  respective 


States  where  it  was  collected,  but  shonld  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and 
accordingly  it  is  so  determined. 

The  second  article  relates  to  the  Executive— 
his  mode  of  election,  his  powers,  and  the  length 
of  time  he  should  continue  in  office. 

On  these  subjects  there  was  a  great  diversity 
of  sentiment.  Many  of  the  members  were  de- 
sirous that  the  President  should  be  elected  for 
seven  years,  and  not  to  be  eligible  a  second 
time.  Others  proposed  that  he  should  not  be 
absolutely  ineligible,  but  that  he  should  not  be 
capable  of  being  chosen  a  second  time,  until  the 
expiration  of  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
supporters  of  the  above  proposition  went  upon 
the  idea  that  the  best  security  for  liberty  was  a 
limited  duration,  and  a  rotation  of  office,  in  the 
chief  Executive  department. 

There  was  a  party  who  attempted  to  have 
the  Pres;  lent  appointed  during  good  behavior, 
without  any  limitation  as  to  time ;  and,  not  be- 
ing able  to  succeed  in  that  attempt,  they  then 
endeavored  to  have  him  re-eligible  without  any 
restraint.  It  was  objected  that  the  choice  of  a 
President  to  continue  in  office  during  good  be- 
havior, would  at  once  be  rendering  onr  system 
an  elective  monarchy ;  and  that,  if  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  re-eligible  without  any  interval 
of  disqualification,  it  would  amount  nearly  to 
the  same  thing,  since,  from  the  powers  that  the 
President  is  to  enjoy,  and  the  interests  and  in- 
fluence with  which  they  will  be  attended,  he 
will  be  almost  absolutely  certain  of  being  re- 
elected from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  he  lives. 
As  the  propositions  were  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  the  President  was 
to  be  chosen  for  seven  years,  and  not  be  eligible 
at  any  timo  after.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
proposition  was  agreed  to  in  convention ;  and 
so  it  was  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail, 
although  a  variety  of  attempts  were  made  to 
alter  that  part  of  the  system  by  those  who  were 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  in  which  they  repeatedly 
failed ;  but,  sir,  by  never  losing  sight  of  their 
object,  and  choosing  a  proper  time  for  their 
purpose,  they  succeeded,  at  length,  in  obtaining 
the  alteration,  which  was  not  made  until  within 
the  last  twelve  days  before  the  convention  ad- 
journed. 

As  these  propositions  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  President 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  national  legislature; 
and,  as  it  was  reported  by  the  committee  of 
detail,  the  choice  was  to  be  made  by  ballot,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  States  should  have  an 
equal  voice  in  the  appointment  of  this  officer, 
as  they,  of  right,  ought  to  have ;  but  those  who 
wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to  establish  a  national 
instead  of  a  federal  government,  made  repeated 
attempts  to  have  the  President  chosen  by  the 
people  at  large.  On  this  the  sense  of  the  con- 
vention was  taken,  I  think,  not  less  than  three 
times  while  I  was  there,  and  as  often  rejected; 
but  within  the  last  fortnight  of  their  session, 
they  obtained  the  alteration  in  the  manner  it 
now  stands,  by  which  the  large  States  have  a 
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verj  andue  infloence  in  the  appointment  of  the 
President.  Tliere  b  no  cam  where  the  States 
will  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
the  President,  except  where  two  persons  shall 
have  an  e^iuul  number  of  votes,  and  those  a  nia- 
Joritj  of  the  whole  number  of  electors, — a  case 
very  unlikel}-  to  happen,— or  where  no  person 
has  the  majority  of  the  votes.  In  these  in- 
stances, the  House  of  Representatives  are  to 
choose  by  ballot,  each  State  liaving  an  equal 
voice;  but  they  are  confined,  in  the  last  in- 
stance, to  the  live  who  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes,  which  gives  the  largest  States  a 
very  unequal  chance  of  having  &e  President 
chosen  under  their  nomination. 

As  to  the  Vice  President, — that  great  officer 
of  government,  who  18,  in  case  of  the  death, 
resignation,  removal,  or  inability,  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  supply  his  place,  and  be  vested  with 
his  powers,  and  who  is  officially  to  be  President 
of  tne  Senate, — there  is  no  provisicm  by  which 
a  minority  of  the  voices  of  the  electors  are  ne- 
cessary to  his  appointment ;  but  after  it  is  de- 
cided who  is  chosen  President,  that  person  who 
has  the  next  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  is 
declared  to  be  legally  elected  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency ;  so  that,  by  tJiis  system,  it  is  very  possi- 
ble, and  not  improbable,  that  ho  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  electors  of  a  single  large  State ; 
and  a  very  undue  influence  in  the  Senate  is 
given  to  that  State  of  which  the  Vice  President 
is  a  citizen,  since,  in  every  question  where  the 
Senate  is  divided  that  State  will  have  two 
votes — the  President  having,  on  those  occasions, 
a  casting  voice.  Every  ixurt  of  the  system 
which  relates  to  the  Vice  President,  as  well  as 
the  present  mode  of  electing  the  President,  was 
introduced  and  agreed  upon  after  I  left  Phila- 
delphia. 

Objections  were  made  to  that  part  of  this 
article  bv  which  the  President  is  appointed 
commanJer-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  Stati*s,  and  of  tlie  militia  of  the  sev- 
eral States ;  and  it  was  wbhcd  to  be  so  far  re- 
strained, that  he  should  not  command  in  per- 
son; but  this  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
power  given  to  the  President  of  granting  re- 
prieves and  pardons  was  also  thought  extremely 
dangerous,  and  as  such  opposed.  The  President 
thereby  has  the  power  of  pardoning  those  who 
are  guilty  of  treason,  as  well  as  of  other  offen- 
ces. It  was  said  that  no  treason  was  so  likely 
to  take  place  as  that  in  which  the  President 
himself  might  be  engaged — the  attempt  to  as- 
sume to  himself  powers  not  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  establish  himself  in  regal  autho- 
rity ;  in  which  attempt  a  provision  is  made  for 
him  to  secure  from  punishment  the  creatures  of 
his  ambition,  the  associates  and  abettors  of  his 
treasonable  practices,  by  granting  them  pardons, 
should  they  be  defeated  in  their  attempts  to 
■nbvert  the  Constitution. 

To  that  part  of  this  article,  also,  which  gives 
the  President  a  right  to  nominate,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  all  the  officers, 
dvil  and  military,  of  the  United  States,  there 


was  conriderable  oppositioD.    It  was  and  that 
the  perion  who  Dominates  will  always  in  reality 
appoint,  and  that  this  was  f^ving  the  Pk^sident 
a  power  and  influence  whidi,  together  with  the 
other  powers  bestowed  npon  him,  would  plaes 
him  above  all  restraint  or  eontroL    In  wt^  it 
was  urged  that  the  President,  as  here  consti- 
tuted, was  a  king  in  every  thing  bnt  the  name; 
that  though  he  was  to  be  choeen  for  a  limited 
time,  yet,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  be 
is  not  re-elected,  it  will  depend  entirely  upon 
his  own  moderation  whether  he  wfll  resign  thit 
authority  with  which  he  has  once  been  invested 
— ^that,  from  his  having  the  appointment  of  iD 
the  variety  of  officers  in  every  part  of  the  dvil 
department  for  the  Union,  who  will  be  verj 
numerons  in  themselves  and  their  oonnectioiH, 
relations,  friends,  and  dependants,  he  will  hiTe 
a  formidable  host  devoted  to  his  interest,  lod 
ready  to  support  his  amt  jdona  views— that  the 
anny  and  navy,  which  may  be  increased  with- 
out restraint  as  to  numbers;    tibe  c^Bcen  d 
which,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  arejU 
to  be  appointed  by  him,  and  dependent  oo  his 
will  ana  pleasure,  and  commanded  by  him  in 
person,  will,  of  course,  be  snbeervient  to  bis 
wishes,  and  ready  to  execute  his  commands;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  militia  are  also  entirdy 
subjected  to  his  orders:  that  these  circmnstaDces, 
combined  together,  will  enable  him,  when  be 
pleases,  to  become  a  king  in  name  as  well  as  in 
substance,  and  establish  himself  in  office  not 
only  for  his  own  life,  but  even,  if  he  chooses,  to 
liave  that  authority  perpetuated  to  his  family. 

It  was  further  observed,  that  the  only  appet^ 
ance  of  responsibility  in  the  President,  wbidi 
the  system  holds  up  to  our  view,  is  the  provie- 
ion  for  impeachment ;  bnt  that,  when  we  reject 
that  he  cannot  be  impeached  bnt  by  the  Hoooe 
of  Delegates,  and  that  the  members  of  this 
House  are  rendered  dependent  upon,  and  undnfy 
under  the  influence  o^  the  President,  by  being 
appointable  to  offices  of  which  he  has  the  sole 
nomination,  so  that,  without  his  £avor  and  ap- 
probation, tliey  cannot  obtain  them,  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  a  m^ority  will  ever 
concur  in  impeaching  tlie  President,  let  his  con- 
duct be  ever  so  reprehensible ;  eqiecially,  too, 
as  the  final  event  of  that  impeachment  will  de- 
pend upon  a  different  body,  and  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  will  be  certain,  abooki 
the  decision  be  ultimately  in  favor  of  the  Proa- 
dent,  to  become  thereby  the  ol^ts  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  to  bar  to  themselves  every  avenue 
to  the  emoluments  of  government. 

Should  he,  contrary  to  probability,  be  im- 
peached, he  is  afterwards  to  be  tried  utd  sd- 
judged  by  the  Senate,  and  without  the  concB^ 
rence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  who  sbsU 
be  present,  he  cannot  be  convicted.  This  Sen- 
ate being  constitnted  a  privy  conncO  to  the 
President,  it  is  probable  many  of  ita  leading  and 
influential  members  may  have  advised  or  con- 
curred in  the  veiy  meaaores  for  which  he  may 
be  impeached.  The  membera  of  the  Senile 
also,  are,  by  the  qratam,  placed  la  nndoly  uder 
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the  infloenoe  of^  and  dependent  npon,  the  Pres- 
ident)  as  the  members  or  the  other  branch,  since 
they  also  are  appointable  to  offices,  and  cannot 
obtain  them  but  through  the  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  will  be  great,  important,  and  valuable 
offices  under  this  government,  should  it  take 
place,  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  hold 
oot  the  expectation  of  one  of  them  to  each  of 
the  Senators.  Under  these  circumstances,  will 
anj  person  conceive  it  to  be  difficult  for  the 
President  always  to  secure  to  himself  more  than 
one-third  of  that  body  ?  Or  can  it  reasonably 
be  believed  that  a  criminal  will  be  convicted, 
who  is  constitutionally  empowered  to  bribe  his 
judges,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  is  to  preside,  on 
those  occasions,  the  chief  justice — which  offi- 
cer, in  his  original  appointment,  must  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President,  and  will,  therefore, 
probably,  be  appointed,  not  so  much  for  his 
eminence  in  legal  knowledge  and  for  his  integrity, 
as  from  £Eivoritism  and  influence ;  since  the  Pre- 
sident, knowing  that,  in  case  of  impeachment, 
the  chief  justice  is  to  preside  at  h\A  trial,  will 
naturally  wish  to  fill  that  office  with  a  person 
of  whose  voice  and  influence  he  shall  consider 
himself  secure.  These  are  reasons  to  induce  a 
belief  that  there  will  be  but  little  probability  of 
the  President  ever  being  either  impeached  or 
convicti^.  But  it  was  also  urged  that,  vested 
with  the  powers  which  the  system  gives  him, 
and  with  the  influence  attendant  upon  those 
powers,  to  him  it  would  be  of  little  consequence 
whether  he  was  impeached  or  convicted,  since  he 
will  be  able  to  set  both  at  defiance.  These 
considerations  occasioned  a  part  of  the  conven- 
tion to  give  a  negative  to  this  part  of  the  sys- 
tem establishing  the  Executive  as  it  is  now  of- 
fered for  our  acceptance. 

By  the  third  article,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may, 
from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  These 
courts,  and  these  only,  will  have  a  right  to  de- 
cide upon  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
questions  arising  upon  their  construction,  and 
in  a  judicial  manner  to  carry  those  laws  into 
execution;  to  which  the  courts,  both  superior 
and  inferior,  of  the  respective  States,  and  their 
judges  and  other  magistrates,  are  rendered  in- 
competent To  the  courts  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment are  also  confined  all  cases,  in  law  or 
equity,  arising  under  tlie  proposed  Constitution 
and  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States — all  cases  afiecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls— ^1  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction — all  con- 
troversies to  which  the  United  States  are  a 
party — all  controversies  between  two  or  more 
Dtates;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
daiming  lands  under  grants  of  dififerent  States : 
and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects.  Whether 
^erefore,  any  laws  or  regulations  of  the  Con- 
gress, any  acts  of  its  President  or  other  officers, 
$fe  contrary  to,  or  not  warranted  by,  the  Con- 


stitution, rests  only  with  the  Judges,  who  are 
appointed  by  Congress,  to  determine ;  by  whose 
determinations  every  State  must  be  bound. 
Should  any  question  arise  between  a  foreign 
consul  and  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  however  remote  from  the  seat  of  empire, 
it  is  to  be  heard  before  the  judiciary  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  and,  in  the  first  instance  to  be 
heard  in  the  Supreme  Court,  however  incon- 
venient to  the  parties,  and  however  trifling  the 
subject  of  dispute. 

Should  the  mariners  of  an  American  or  for- 
eign vessel,  while  in  any  American  port,  have 
occasion  to  sue  for  their  wages,  or  in  any  other 
instance  a  controversy  belonging  to  the  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction  should  take  place  between 
them  and  their  masters  or  owners,  it  is  in  the 
courts  of  the  general  government  the  suit  must 
be  instituted ;  and  either  party  may  carry  it  by 
appeal  to  its  supreme  court ;  the  ii^ury  to  com- 
merce and  the  oppression  to  individuals  whicli 
may  thence  arise,  need  not  be  enlarged  upon. 
Should  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  or 
any  other  of  the  United  States  be  indebted  to, 
or  have  debts  due  ftom,  a  citizen  of  this  Slate, 
or  any  other  claim  be  subsisting  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  in  consequence  of  commercial  or  oth- 
er transactions,  it  is  only  in  the  courts  of  Con- 
gress that  either  can  apply  for  redress.  The 
case  is  the  same  should  any  claim  subsist  be- 
tween citizens  of  this  State  and  foreigners,  mer- 
chants, mariners,  and  others,  whether  of  a  com- 
mercial or  of  any  other  nature,  they  must  be 
prosecuted  in  the  same  courts;  and  though  in 
the  first  instance  they  may  be  brought  in  the 
inferior,  yet  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  t^e  su- 
preme judiciary,  even  from  the  remotest  State 
in  the  Union. 

The  inquiry  concerning,  and  trial  of  every 
offiance  against,  and  breach  of  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, are  also  confined  to  its  courts ;  the  same 
courts  also  have  the  sole  right  to  inouircf  con- 
cerning and  try  every  ofifence,  from  tne  lowest 
to  the  highest,  committed  by  the  citizens  of  any 
other  State,  or  of  a  foreign  nation,  against  the 
laws  of  this  State  within  its  territory— rand  in 
all  these  cases  the  decision  may  be  ultimately 
brought  before  the  supreme  tribunal,  since  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  extends  to  criminal  as 
well  as  to  civil  cases. 

And  in  all  those  cases  where  the  general 
government  has  jurisdiction  in  civil  questions, 
the  proposed  constitution  not  only  makes  no 
provision  for  the  trial  bv  jury  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  by  its  appellate  jurisdiction  abso- 
lutely takes  away  that  inestimable  privilege, 
since  it  expressly  declares  the  supreme  court 
shall  have  appellant  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law 
and  fact  Should  therefore  a  jury  be  adopted 
in  the  inferior  court,  it  would  only  be  a  need- 
less expense,  since  on  an  appeal  the  determina- 
tion of  that  jury,  even  on  questions  of  fact, 
however  honest  and  upright,  is  to  be  of  no  pos- 
sible eflect — the  supreme  court  is  to  take  up  all 
(questions  of  fact — to  examine  the  evidence  rela- 
tive thereto— to  decide  upon  them  in  the  same 
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manner  as  if  tliej  had  never  been  tried  by  a  I 
jory — nor  is  trial  by  jury  aecnred  in  criminal 
cases.  It  is  tme,  that  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  inferior  court  the  trial  is  to  be  by  iury ;  in 
this,  and  in  this  only,  is  the  difference  between 
criminal  and  civil  cases.  Bat,  sir,  the  appellate 
jorisdiction  extends,  as  I  have  observed,  to 
cases  criminal  as  well  as  to  civil,  and  on  the 
api)eal  the  court  is  to  decide  not  only  on  the 
law  bat  on  the  fact  If,  therefore,  even  in  crim- 
inal cases,  the  general  government  is  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  verdict  of  the  Jury,  its  officer  may 
remove  the  prosecation  to  the  supreme  court, 
and  there  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  to  be  of  no 
effect,  but  the  judges  of  this  court  are  to  decide 
upon  the  fact  as  well  as  the  law,  the  same  as 
in  civil  cases. 

Thus,  sir,  iurv  trials,  which  have  ever  been 
the  boast  of  tfie  English  constitution,  which 
have  been  by  our  several  State  Constitutions 
Bo  cautiously  secured  to  us—jury  trials  which 
have  so  long  been  considered  the  surest  barrier 
affainst  arbitrary  power,  and  the  palladium  of 
liberty — with  the  loss  of  which  the  loss  of  our 
freedom  may  t>e  dated,  are  taken  away  by  the 
proposed  form  of  government,  not  onlv  in  a 
great  variety  of  questions  between  individual 
and  individual,  but  in  every  case  whether  civil 
or  criminal,  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  the  execution  of  those  laws.  It 
is  taken  away  in  those  very  cases  where  of  all 
others  it  is  most  essential  for  our  liberty,  to 
have  it  sacredly  gnarded  and  preserved,  in  every 
case,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  between  gov- 
ernment and  its  officers  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  subject  or  citizen  on  the  other.  Nor  was 
this  the  effect  of  inattention,  nor  did  it  arise 
from  any  real  difficulty  in  establishing  and  se- 
curing jury  trials  by  the  proposed  constitution, 
if  the  convention  had  wished  so  to  do ;  but  the 
same  reason  influenced  here  as  in  the  case  of 
the  establishment  of  the  inferior  courts ;  as  they 
could  not  trust  State  judges,  so  would  they  not 
cx>niide  in  State  juries.  They  alleged  that  the 
general  government  and  the  State  governments 
would  always  be  at  variance ;  that  the  citizens 
of  the  ditt'crent  States  would  enter  into  the 
views  and  interests  of  their  respective  States, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  trusted  in  deter- 
mining causes  in  which  the  general  government 
was  any  way  interested,  without  giving  the 
general  government  an  opportunity,  if  it  disap- 

E roved  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  to  appeal,  and  to 
ave  the  facts  examined  into  again  and  decided 
upon  by  its  own  judges,  on  whom  it  was  thought 
a  reliance  might  be  had  bv  the  general  govern- 
ment, they  being  appointed  under  its  authority. 
Thus,  sir,  in  consequence  of  this  appellate 
jurisdiction  and  its  extension  to  &cts  as  well  as 
to  law,  every  arbitrary  act  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  every  oppression  of  all  that  va- 
riety of  officers  appointed  under  its  authority 
for  the  collection  of  taxes,  duties,  impost,  excise, 
and  other  purposes,  must  be  submitted  to  by 
the  individual,  or  must  be  opposed  with  little 
prospect  of  sudoess,  and  almost  a  certam  pros- 


pect of  ruin,  at  least  in  thorn  eases  where  the 
middle  and  conunon  class  of  citizens  are  inter- 
ested.   Since  to  avoid  that  oppression,  or  to 
obtain  redress,  the  applic^on  most  be  made  to 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States— by 
good  fortune  should  this  application  be  in  the 
first  instance  attended  with  snccess,  and  should 
damages  be  recovered  eqmvalent  to  the  ii^juiy 
sustained,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  ooart, 
in  which  case  the  citixen  must  at  once  give  up 
his  cause,  or  he  must  attend  to  it  at  the  distance 
perhaps  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
place  of  his  residence,  and  must  take  measures 
to  procure  before  that  court  on  the  appeal  all 
the  evidence  necessary  to  support  his  action, 
which  even  if  ultimately  prosperous  must  be 
attended  with  a  loss  of  time,  a  neglect  of  bnsi-' 
nesB,  and  an  expense  which  will  be  greater  th^n 
the  original  grievance,  and  to  which  men  in  mo- 
derate circumstances  would  be  utterly  uneqiuL 

By  the  third  section  of  this  article,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  treason  against  the  United  States, 
shall  consist  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies  giving  them  aid  or 
comfort. 

By  the  principles  of  the  American  revolutioQ 
arbitrary  power  may,  and  ought  to  be  resisted 
even  by  arms  if  necessary.  The  time  may  come 
when  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  State,  in  order  to 
preserve  itself  from  the  oppression  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword— 
in  which  case  the  proposed  form  of  government 
declares,  that  the  State  and  every  one  of  its 
citizens  who  act  under  its  authority,  ore  guilty 
of  a  direct  act  of  treason;  reducing  by  this 
provision  the  different  States  to  this  alternative, 
that  they  must  tamely  and  passively  yield  to 
despotism,  or  their  citizens  must  oppoee  it  at 
the  hazard  of  the  halter  if  unsuccessnu — and  re- 
ducing the  citizens  of  the  State  which  shall  take 
arms,  to  a  situation  in  which  they  most  be  ex- 
posed to  punishment,  let  them  act  as  they  will, 
since  if  tney  obey  the  authority  of  their  State 
government,  they  will  be  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  United  States — if  thev  join  the 
general  government  they  will  be  guuty  of  trea- 
son against  their  own  State. 

To  save  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States 
from  this  disagreeable  dilemma,  and  to  secure 
them  from  being  punishable  as  traitors  to  the 
United  States,  when  acting  expressly  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  authority  of  their  own  State,  I 
wished  to  have  obtained  as  an  amendment  to 
the  third  section  of  this  article,  the  following 
clause: 

'^  Provided,  That  no  act  or  acts  done  by  one 
or  more  of  the  States  against  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  citizen  of  any  one  of  the  United 
States  under  the  autho.nty  of  one  or  more  of 
the  said  States,  shall  be  deemed  treason  or  pun- 
ished as  such ;  but  in  case  of  war  being  levied 
by  one  or  more  of  the  States  against  the  United 
States,  the  conduct  of  each  party  towards  the 
other,  and  their  adherents  respectively,  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations." 

But  this  provision  was  not  adopted,  being  too 
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much  opposed  to  the  great  object  of  many  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  convention,  which 
was  bj  all  means  to  leave  the  States,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  general  government,  since  they 
oonld  not  sacc^din  their  immediate  and  entire 
abolition. 

By  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article,  no 
new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
Jnrisdiction  of  any  other  State,  without  the 
consent  of  the  le^^ture  of  such  State. 

There  are  a  number  of  States  which  are  so 
circumstanced,  with  respect  to  themselves  and 
to  the  other  States,  that  every  principle  of  Jus- 
tice and  sound  policy  requires  tneir  dismember- 
ment or  division  into  smaller  States.  Massa- 
chusetts is  divided  into  two  districts,  totally 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  north-east  side  of  which  lies 
the  province  of  Maine  and  Sagadohock,  more 
extensive  in  point  of  territory,  but  less  popu- 
lous than  old  Massachusetts,  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  New  Hampshire.  No  person  can 
cast  his  eye  on  the  map  of  that  State  but  he 
must  in  a  moment  admit,  that  every  argument 
drawn  from  convenience,  interest,  and  justice, 
requires  that  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Sagado- 
hock should  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  remain 
connected  with  old  Massachusetts  under  all  the 
inconveniences  of  their  situation. 

The  State  of  Georgia  is  larger  in  extent  than 
the  whole  island  of  Great  firitain,  extending 
from  its  sea  coast  to  the  Mississippi,  a  distance 
of  eight  hundred  miles  or  more ;  its  breadth  for 
the  most  part,  about  three  hundred  miles.  The 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  in  the 
same  manner  reach  from  the  sea  coast  to  the 
Mississippi. 

The  hardship,  the  inconvenience,  and  the  in- 
lustice  of  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  those 
States  who  may  dwell  on  the  western  side  of 
the  mountains,  and  along  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  to  remain  connected  with  the  in- 
habitants of  those  States  respectively,  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  mountains,  and  subject  to 
the  same  State  governments,  would  be  such,  as 
would,  in  my  opinion,  justify  even  recourse  to 
arms,  to  free  themselves  from,  and  to  shake  off 
80  ignominious  a  yoke. 

This  representation  was  made  in  convention, 
and  it  was  further  urged,  that  the  territory  of 
these  States  was  too  large,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants thereof  would  be  too  much  discon- 
nected for  a  republican  government  to  extend 
to  them  its  benefits,  which  is  only  suited  to  a 
smaU  and  compact  territory.  That  a  regard 
alsr>  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union, 
ought  to  excite  a  desire  that  those  States  •hoald 
become  in  time  divided  into  separate  States, 
since  when  their  population  should  become  pro- 
portioned in  degree  to  their  territory,  they 
would  from  their  strength  and  power  become 
dangerous  members  of  a  federal  government. 
It  was  further  said,  that  if  the  general  govern- 
ment was  not  by  its  constitution  to  interfere, 
the  inconvenience  would  soon  remedy  itself^ 


for  that  as  the  population  increased  in  those 
States,  their  legislatures  would  be  obliged  to 
consent  to  the  erection  of  new  States  to  jivoid 
the  evils  of  a  civil  war;  but  as  by  the  ])roposed 
constitution  the  general  government  is  obliged 
to  protect  each  State  against  domestic  violence, 
and  consequently  will  be  obliged  to  assist  in 
suppressing  such  commotions  and  insurrections 
as  may  take  place  A-om  the  struggle  to  have 
new  States  erected,  the  general  government 
ou^t  to  have  a  power  to  decide  upon  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  establishing  or  erecting 
a  new  State,  even  without  the  approbation  of 
the  legislature  of  such  States,  within  whose 
jurisdiction  the  new  State  should  be  erected, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion the  following  proposition :  "  That  on  the 
application  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  of 
territory  within  the  limits  of  anjr  of  the  States, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States,  if  they  shall  under  all  circum- 
stances think  it  reasonable,  to  erect  the  same 
into  a  new  State,  and  admit  it  into  the  Union 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  of  which  the 
sidd  district  may  be  a  parL''  And  it  was  said, 
that  we  surely  might  trust  the  general  govern- 
ment with  this  power  with  more  propriety  than 
with  many  others  with  which  they  were  pro- 
posed to  be  intrusted — and  that  as  the  general 
government  was  bound  to  suppress  all  insurrec- 
tions and  commotions  which  might  ^se  on  this 
subject,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  gen- 
eral government  to  decide  upon  it,  and  not  in 
the  power  of  the  legislature  of  a  single  State, 
by  obstinately  and  unreasonably  opposing  the 
erection  of  a  new  State  to  prevent  its  taking 
effect,  and  thereby  extremely  to  oppress  that 
part  of  its  citizens,  which  live  remote  from, 
and  inconvenient  to  the  seat  of  \U  ptvernTuent, 
and  even  to  involve  the  Union  in  war  to  sup- 
port its  injustice  and  oppression.  But,  upon 
the  vote  being  taken,  Georgia,  Soutli  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, were  in  the  negative.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, were  in  the  affirmative.  New  York  was 
absent. 

That  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
free  and  independent  States,  to  have  their  ter- 
ritory dismembered  without  their  consent,  was 
the  principal  argument  used  by  the  opponents 
of  this  proposition.  The  truth  of  the  objection 
we  readily  admitted,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
asted  that  it  was  not  more  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  free  and  independent  States  than 
that  inequality  of  sufi&age  and  power  which  the 
larger  States  had  extort^  from  the  others ;  and 
that  if  the  smaller  States  yielded  up  their  rights 
in  that  instance,  they  were  entitled  to  demand 
from  the  States  of  extensive  territory  a  surren- 
der of  their  rights  in  this  instance ;  and  in  a 
particular  manner,  as  it  was  equally  necessary 
for  tlie  true  interest  and  happiness  of  the  citi- 
zens of  their  own  States^  as  of  the  Union. 
But,  sir,  although  when  the  lar^  States  de- 
manded andae  and  improper  sacrifioea  to  be 
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made  to  their  pride  and  ambition,  they  treated 
the  rightii  of  free  States  with  more  contempt 
than  ever  a  Hritinh  parliament  treated  the  rights 
of  her  colonial  establishment;  yet  when  a 
reamnable  and  necessary  sacrifice  was  asked 
from  them,  they  spumed  the  idea  with  in- 
effable di««dftin.  Tney  then  perfectly  under- 
stood the  fiiU  value  and  the  sacred  obligation 
of  State  rights,  and  at  the  least  attempt  to  in- 
fringe them  where  they  were  concerned,  they 
were  tremblingly  alive  and  agonized  at  every 
pore. 

When  we  reflect  how  obstinately  those  States 
contended  for  that  unjust  superiority  of  power 
in  tlie  government,  which  they  have  in  part  ob- 
tained, and  for  the  establishment  of  this  supe- 
riority by  the  constitution — when  we  reflect 
that  they  appeared  willing  to  hazard  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Union  rather  than  not  to  succeed  in 
their  unjust  attempt — that  should  their  legisla- 
tures consent  to  the  erection  of  new  States 
within  their  jurisdiction,  it  would  be  an  imme- 
diate sacrifice  of  that  |K)wer,  to  obtain  which 
they  appeared  disposed  to  sacrifice  every  other 
consideration.  When  we  further  reflect  that 
they  now  have  a  motive  for  desiring  to  preserve 
their  territory  entire  and  unbroken,  which  they 
never  had  before— the  gratification  of  their  am- 
bition in  possessing  and  exercising  superior 
power  over  their  sbter  States — and  that  this 
constitution  is  to  give  them  the  means  to  effect 
this  desire  of  which  they  were  formerly  desti- 
tute— the  whole  force  of  the  United  States 
pledged  to  tliem  for  restraining  intestine  com- 
motions, and  preserving  to  them  the  obedience 
and  subjection  of  their  citizens,  even  in  the  ex- 
tremest  part  of  their  territory :  I  say,  sir,  when 
we  consider  these  things,  it  would  be  too  ab- 
surd and  improbable  to  deserve  a  serious  an- 
swer, should  any  person  suggest  that  these 
Suites  mean  ever  to  give  their  consent  to  the 
erection  of  new  States  within  their  territory : 
some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  been  for  some 
time  past,  amusing  their  inhabitants  in  those 
districts  that  wished  to  be  erected  into  new 
States,  but  should  this  constitution  be  adopted 
armed  with  a  sword  and  halter,  to  compel  their 
obe<iience  and  subjection,  tliey  will  no  longer 
act  with  indecision ;  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
may,  and  probably  will  be  called  upon  to  assist 
with  her  wealth  and  her  blood  in  subduing  the 
inhabitants  of  Franklin,  Kentucky,  Vermont, 
and  the  provinces  of  Maine,  and  Sagadohock, 
in  compelling  them  to  continue  in  subjection  to 
the  States  which  respectively  claim  jurisdiction 
over  them. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  at  the  same  time,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  these  large 
and  extensive  States,  which  they  now  hold  in 
posseftsion,  and  over  which  they  now  claim  and 
exercise  jurisdiction,  were  crown  lands,  unlo- 
cated  and  unsettled  when  the  American  revolu- 
tion took  place — ^lands  which  were  acquired  by 
the  commcm  blood  and  treasure,  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  common  stock,  and  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  Union.    Let  it  be 


remembered  that  the  State  of  Maryland  was  so 
deeply  sensible  of  the  ii^ostice  that  these  lands 
should  be  held  by  particular  States  for  their 
own  emolument,  even  at  a  time  when  no  supe- 
riority of  authority  or  power  waa  annexed  to 
extensive  territory,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  bte 
war  and  aU  the  dangers  which  threatened  us,  it 
withheld  for  a  long  time  its  assent  to  tiie  arti- 
cles of  confederation  for  that  reason,  and  wben 
it  ratified  those  articles  it  entered  a  solemn  pro- 
test against  what  it  considered  so  flagrant  in- 
justice: but,  sir,  the  question  is  not  now 
whether  thoee  States  shall  hold  that  territory 
unjustly  to  themselves,  but  whether  by  that  act 
of  injustice  they  shall  have  superiority  of  poirer 
and  influence  over  the  other  States,  and  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  domineer  and  lord  it 
over  them— nay,  more,  whether  we  will  agree 
to  a  form  of  government,  by  which  we  pledge 
to  those  States  the  whole  force  of  the  Union  to 
preserve  to  tliem  their  extensive  territory  entire 
and  unbroken,  and  with  our  blood  and  wealth 
to  assbt  them,  whenever  they  please  to  demand 
it,  to  preserve  the  inhabitants  thereof  under 
their  subjection,  for  the  purpose  of  increanng 
their  superiority  over  us— of  gratifying  their 
unjust  ambition — in  a  word,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  ourselves  masters,  and  of  rivetmg  our 
chains! 

Tlie  part  of  the  system,  which  provides  that 
no  religious  test  ehall  ever  be  required  as  a 

aualiflcation  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
[le  United  States,  was  adopted  by  a  great  ma- 
{ority  of  the  convention,  and  without  much  de- 
bate—however, there  were  some  members  so 
unfashionable  as  to  think  that  a  belief  of  the 
existence  of  a  Deity,  and  of  a  state  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  would  be  some  secu- 
rity for  the  good  conduct  of  our  rulers,  and  that 
in  a  Christian  country  it  would  be  at  least  de- 
cent to  hold  out  some  distinction  between  the 
professors  of  Christianity,  and  downright  infi- 
delity or  paganism. 

The  seventh  article  declares,  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  this  constitution,  between  the 
States  ratifying  the  same. 

It  was  attempted  to  obtun  a  resolve  that  if 
seven  States,  whose  votes  in  the  first  branch 
should  amount  to  a  minority  of  the  representa- 
tion in  that  branch,  concurred  in  the  adoption 
of  the  system,  it  should  be  sufficient,  and  this 
attempt  was  supported  on  the  principle,  that  a 
majority  ought  to  govern  the  nunority :  but  to 
this  it  was  objected,  that  although  it  was  true, 
after  a  constitution  and  form  of  government  is 
agreed  on,  in  every  act  done  under  and  con- 
sistent with  that  constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  act  of  the  minority,  unless  omer- 
wise  agreed  in  the  constitution,  ^ould  bind  the 
minority,  yet  it  was  directly  the  reverse  in 
originally  forming  a  constitution,  or  dissolving 
it--that  in  origmally  forming  a  oonatitntion,  it 
was   necessary  that   every  individual  should 
agree  to  it  to  become  bound  thereby — and  that 
when  once  adopted^  it  ooold  not  be  diaolyed  by 
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consent,  unless  with  the  consent  of  every  indi- 
vidnal  who  was  party  to  the  original  agree- 
ment— ^that  in  forming  onr  original  federal 
government,  every  memher  of  that  govern- 
ment, that  is,  each  State,  expressly  consented  to 
it ;  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  compact  made  and 
entered  into  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
there  should  he  no  dlssolntion  or  alteration  of 
that  federal  government  without  the  consent 
of  every  State,  the  memhers  o^  and  parties  to, 
the  original  compact ;  that  therefore  no  altera- 
tion could  he  made  hy  the  consent  of  a  part  of 
these  States,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  part  of  ^e  States,  which  could  either 
release  the  States  so  consenting,  from  the  obli- 
gation they  are  under  to  the  other  States,  or 
which  could  in  any  manner  become  obligatory 
upon  those  States  that  should  not  ratify  such 
alterations.  Satisfied  of  the  truth  of  these  posi- 
tions, and  not  holding  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
Tiolate  the  compact,  which  this  State  had 
solemnly  entered  into  with  the  others,  by  alter- 
ing it  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  by 
the  same  compact  is  provided  and  stipulated,  a 
Bumber  of  the  members,  and  among  those  the 
delegation  of  this  State,  opposed  the  ratification 
of  this  system  in  any  other  manner  than  bv  the 
unanimous  consent  and  agreement  of  all  the 
States. 

By  our  original  articles  of  confederation  any 
^alterations  proposed  are  in  the  first  place  to  be 
approved  by  Congress.  Accordingly,  as  the 
resolutions  were  originally  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention, and  as  they  were  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  detail,  it  was  proposed  that  this  sys- 
tem should  be  laid  before  Congress,  for  their 
approbation ;  but,  sir,  the  warm  advocates  of 
this  system  fearing  it  would  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  Congress,  and  determined  even 
though  Congress  and  the  respective  State  legis- 
latures should  disapprove  the  same,  to  force  it 
npon  them,  if  possible,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  people  at  large,  moved  to  strike  out 
the  words  "for  their  approbation,"  and  succeed- 
ed in  their  motion;  to  which,  it  being  directly 
in  violation  of  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation  for  the  alteration  of  our 
federal  government,  a  part  of  the  convention, 
and  myself  in  the  number,  thought  it  a  duty  to 
give  a  decided  negative. 

Agreeably  to  the  articles  of  confederation,  en- 
tered into  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  for 
the  observance  of  which  the  States  pledged 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  called  upon  the 
Sapreme  Being  as  a  witness  and  avenger  be- 
tween them,  no  alterations  are  to  be  made  in 
those  articles,  unless  after  they  are  approved  by 
Congress,  they  are  agreed  to,  and  ratified  by 
the  legislature  of  every  State ;  but  by  the  re- 
solve of  the  convention  this  constitution  is  not 
to  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  but  is  to  be  submitted  to  conven- 
tions chosen  by  the  people,  and  if  ratified  by 
them,  is  to  be  binding. 

This  resolve  was  opposed  among  others  by 
the  delegation  of  Miuryland;    your  delegates 


were  of  opinion,  that  as  the  form  of  govern- 
ment proposed  was,  if  adopted,  most  essentially 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  this  State,  and  as 
our  constitution  had  pointed  out  a  mode  by 
which,  and  by  which  only,  alterations  were  to 
be  made  therein,  a  convention  of  the  people 
could  not  be  called  to  agree  to  and  ratify  the 
said  form  of  government  without  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  our  constitution,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  individual  in  this  State  to  protect  and 
support.  In  this  opinion,  all  your  delegates 
who  were  attending  were  unanimous.  I,  sir, 
opposed  it  also  upon  a  more  extensive  ground, 
as  being  directly  contrary  to  the  mode  of  alter- 
ing our  federal  government  established  in  our 
original  compact ;  and ,  as  such,  being  a  direct 
violation  of  the  mutual  faith  plighted  by  the 
States  to  each  other,  I  gave  it  my  negative. 

I  was  of  opinion  that  the  States  considered 
as  States,  in  their  political  capacity,  are  the 
members  of  a  federal  government;  that  the 
States  in  their  political  capacity,  or  as  sover- 
eignties, are  entitled,  and  only  entitled  origi- 
nally to  agree  upon  the  form  of,  and  submit 
themselves  to,  a  federal  government,  and  after- 
wards by  mutual  consent  to  Cissolve  or  alter  it: 
That  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  forma- 
tion, the  dissolution,  or  the  alteration  of  a  fed- 
eral government  over  States  equally  free,  sover- 
eign, and  independent,  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  States  in  their  sovereign  or  political  ca- 
pacity, in  the  same  manner  as  what  relates  to 
forming  alliances  or  treaties  of  peace,  amity,  or 
commerce,  and  that  the  people  at  large  in  their 
individual  capacity,  have  no  more  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other :  That 
according  to  these  principles,  we  originally  act- 
ed in  forming  our  confederation;  it  was  the 
States  as  States,  by  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  that  formed  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion ;  it  was  the  States  as  States,  by  their  leg- 
islatures, who  ratified  those  articles,  and  it  was 
there  established  and  provided,  that  the  States 
as  States,  that  iss  by  their  legislatures,  should 
agree  to  any  alterations  that  should  hereafter  be 
proposed  in  the  federal  government,  before  they 
should  be  binding — and  any  alterations  agreed 
to  in  any  other  manner  cannot  release  the  States 
from  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  each 
other  by  virtue  of  the  original  articles  of  confed- 
eration. The  people  of  the  dlffere  n  t  States  never 
made  any  objection  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  articles  of  confederation  were  formed  or  rati- 
fied, or  to  the  mode  by  which  alterations  were 
to  be  made  in  that  government — with  the  rights 
of  their  respective  States  they  wished  not  to  in- 
terfere. Nor  do  I  believe  the  people,  in  their 
individual  capacity,  would  ever  have  expected  or 
desired  to  have  been  appealed  to  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  their  re- 
spective States,  if  the  favorers  of  the  proposed 
constitution,  imagining  they  had  a  better  chance 
of  forcing  it  to  be  adopted  by  a  hasty  appeal  to 
the  people  at  large  (who  could  not  be  so  good 
indges  of  the  dangerous  consequence),  had  not 
insisted  upon  this  mode.    Nor  do  these  posi- 
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tioDB  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  principlei 
that  all  power  originatea  from  the  people,  he- 
cause  when  oncb  the  people  have  exercised 
their  power,  in  estahlishing  and  forming  them- 
selves into  •  State  government,  it  never  de- 
volves hack  to  them,  nor  have  thej  a  right  to 
resume  or  again  to  exercise  that  power  until 
such  events  take  place  as  will  amount  to  a  dis- 
solution of  their  State  ffovemment : — And  it  is 
an  established  principle,  that  a  dissolution  or 
alteration  of  a  federal  government  doth  not  dis- 
solve the  State  governments  which  compose  it. 
It  was  alw)  my  opinion,  that  upon  principles  of 
sound  policj,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  to 
the  proposed  system,  ought  to  have  been  by  the 
State  legislatures,  in  which  case,  let  the  event 
have  been  what  it  would,  there  would  have 
been  but  little  prospect  of  the  public  peace 
being  disturbed  thereby — ^Whereas,  the  attempt 
to  force  down  this  system,  although  Consress 
and  the  respective  State  legislatures  should  dis- 
approve, by  appealing  to  the  people,  and  to 
procure  its  establishment  in  a  manner  totally 
unconstitutional,  has  a  tendency  to  set  the  State 
governments  and  their  sul^JMa  at  variance 
with  each  other — to  lessen  the  obligations  of 
government — to  weaken  the  bands  cf  society — 
to  introduce  anarchy  and  oonfhsioii — and  to 
light  the  torch  of  discord  and  civil  war  through- 
out this  continent.  All  these  considerations 
weighed  with  nie  most  forcibly  against  givins 
my  assent  to  the  mode  by  which  it  is  resolved 
that  this  system  is  to  be  ratified,  and  were  urged 
by  me  in  oppoution  to  the  measure. 

I  have  now,  sir,  in  discharge  of  the  duty  I 
owe  to  this  House,  given  such  information  as 
hath  occurred  to  me,  which  I  consider  meet 
material  for  them  to  know ;  and  you  will  easily 
perceive  from  this  detail,  that  a  great  portion 
of  that  time,  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted 
calmly  and  impartially  to  consider  what  altera- 
tions in  our  federal  government  would  be  most 
likely  to  procure  and  preserve  the  happiness 
of  the  UnioiL  was  employed  in  a  violent  struggle 
on  the  one  side  to  obtain  all  power  and  dominion 
in  their  own  hands,  and  on  the  other  to  pre- 
vent it;  and  that  the  aggrandizement  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  particular  individnalsw  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  more  the  subject 
sought  after  than  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

The  interest  of  this  State,  not  confined  mere- 
ly to  itself^  abstracted  from  all  others,  but  con- 
sidered relatively,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
the  common  interest  of  the  other  States,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  pursue  according  to  the 
best  oinnion  I  could  form  of  it. 

When  I  took  my  seat  in  the  convention,  I 
found  them  attempting  to  bring  forward  a  sys- 
tem, which  I  was  sure  never  had  entered  into 
the  contemplation  of  those  I  had  the  honor  to 
represent,  and  which,  upon  the  frtlleat  consider- 
ation, I  considered  not  only  injurious  to  the  in- 
terest and  rl^ts  of  this  State,  but  also  incompat- 
ible with  the  political  happiness  and  freedom  of 
the  States  in  general ;  from  that  time  until  my 


business  oompellad  me  to  leave  the  cooventicai, 
I  gave  it  every  possible  <q»position  in  eveiy 
stage  of  its  progression.    I  opposed  the  system 
there  with  the  same  eaqdidt  frankness  with 
which  I  have  here  givoi  you  a  history  of  oar 
proceedings,  and  an  aocoont  of  my  own  oondact, 
which  in  a  particular  w*^""^"*  I  consider  yon  as 
having  a  ri^^t  to  know — ^wLile  there  I  en- 
deavored to  act  as  became  a  fireman,  and  the 
deleoate  of  a  fr-ee  State.    Should  my  condoct 
obtain  the  approbation  of  those  who  appointed 
me,  I  will  not  denv  it  would  afiTord  me  satis&c- 
tion ;  but  to  me  that  approbation  was  at  most 
no  more  than  a  seccMtdary  consideration— my 
first  was  to  deserve  it;  1^  to  myself  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  best  oif  my  discreticHi,  mj  con- 
duct should  have  been  the  same,  had  I  been  even 
sure  your  censure  would  have  been  my  odIj  re- 
ward, since  I  hold  it  sacredly  my  duty  to  dash 
the  cup  of  poison,  if  posrible,  from  the  hand  of 
a  State,  or  an  individual,  however  ansons  the 
one  or  the  other  mi^t  be  to  swdlow  it 

Indulge   me,  nr,  in  a   single   observadon 
fhrther : — ^There  are  persons  who  endeavor  to 
hold  up  the  idea,  that  this  system  is  only  op- 
posed by  the  oflkers  of  government.    I,Bir,am 
m  that  predicament    I  nave  the  honor  to  boid 
an  appointment  in  this  State.     Had  it  beea 
considered  any  objection,  I  presume  I  ahonld 
not  have  been  uypointed  to  the  convention;  if 
it  could  have  had  any  ^eot  on  my  mind,  it 
would  only  be  that  of  warming  my  heart  witk 
gratitude,  and  rendering  me  more  anxious  to 
promote  the  tame  interest  of  that  State,  whidi 
nas  conferred  on  me  the  obligation,  and  to 
heighten  my  guilt  had  I  ioined  in  sacrificing  its 
essential  ri^ts:  but,  sir,  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
member, that  this  i^ystem  is  not  calculated  to 
diminish  the  number  of  the  value  of  offices^  on 
the  contrary,  if  adopted,  it  will  be  i»t)ductiTe 
of  an  en(H*mons  increase  in  their  number ;  msqy 
of  them  will  also  be  of  great  honor  uid  emolu- 
ments.   Whether,  sir,  in  this  variety  of  ai^raint- 
ments,  and  in  the  scramble  for  them,  I  might 
not  have  as  good  a  prospect  to  advantage  my- 
self as  many  others,  is  not  for  me  to  say;  bat 
this,  sir,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  so  iar  was  I 
from  being  influenoed  in  my  ocoduct  bv  inteiv 
eat,  or  the  consideradon  of  ofilce,  tiuU  I  would 
cheerftilly  resign  the  appointment  I  now  hold, 
I  would  bind  myself  never  to  accept  another 
either  under  the  geanenl  govenmient  or  that  of 
my  own  State:  I  would  &  more  sir,  sodestmo- 
tive  do  I  consider  the  pteeent  evstem  to  the 
hi^piness  of  my  oountiy,  I  would  che^ftllr 
sacrifice  that  share  of  property  with  which 
heaven  has  blessed  a  life  of  mdnstry— I  woold 
reduce  myself  to  indigenoe  and  poverty,  and 
those  who  are  dearer  tome  than  my  own  exist- 
ence I  would  intrust  to  the  care  and  proteetioA 
of  that  Fhnridenoe  who  bath  bo  km^  pro- 
tected myself^  if  on  thoee  terms  only^  I  ooold 
procure  my  coontr^tor^feot  those  ohidiis which 
are  forged  for  it    ^ 


OLIVER  ELLSWORTH. 

OmsF  JuBTioB  EixswoBTH  was  a  native  of  the  ancient  town  of  Windsor,  in  Ccmnecticnti 
rhere  he  was  horn  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1745.  His  father  was  a  plain  and  frngal 
irmer,  innred  to  the  hardships  of  early  colonial  life,  and  educated  his  son  in  that  simple  and 
Bgnlar  mode,  so  characteristic  of  the  colonists  of  Connecticut,  and  so  well  calculated  to  prepare 
len  for  the  struggles,  dangers  and  exigencies  of  a  great  revolution.  The  youth  of  Mr.  Ells- 
rorth  was  passed  alternately  in  the  lahors  of  the  farm,  and  the  preparatory  studies  of  a  liberal 
dacation.  He  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  after  spending  some 
me  there  removed  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  and  received  his  first 
egree  late  in  September,  1766.*  Three  years  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native 
tate,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  in  the  county  of  Hartford.  An 
necdote  of  his  practice  at  this  period  is  preserved.  His  father  presented  him  with  a  small 
trm,  situated  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Windsor,  and  in  the  management  of  this  and  the 
)w  suits  with  which  his  acquaintances  and  friends  intrusted  him,  his  ardent  and  active  mind 
rm  forced  for  a  time  to  content  itself.  As  often  as  the  session  of  the  court  occurred  at  Hart- 
>rd,  leaving  his  farm  and  revolving  his  cases  in  his  mind,  he  travelled  thither  on  foot,  and  back 
gain  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  season  was  over.  Soon,  however,  a  suit  was  conmiitted  to 
JB  management,  of  trivial  importance,  indeed,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pecuniary  interest  at 
take,  but  at  the  same  time  involving  the  decision  of  a  legal  principle  of  the  deepest  moment, 
'^onng  Oliver  proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency ;  and  by  the  ability  and  skill  he  exhibited 
1  the  conduct  of  the  suit,  at  once  established  his  reputation  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  he  took 
is  stand  among  the  most  promising  and  talented  of  the  younger  members  of  his  profession  at 
lie  Hartford  bar.t 

The  jurisprudence  of  Connecticut,  after  a  long  period  of  doubtfulness  and  obscurity,  had,  a 
iiort  time  prior  to  Mr.  Ellsworth^s  entrance  upon  professional  life,  assumed  a  regular  form,  and 
mode  of  practice,  sufficiently  accurate  for  every  ordinary  purpose,  was  then  settled.  With 
iJs  era  of  legal  reform  he  conmoenced  practice.  His  general  or  professional  learning  was  not 
rtensive ;  but  the  native  vigor  of  his  mind  supplied  every  deficiency ;  the  rapidity  of  his  con- 
dptions  fully  answered  for  the  want  of  previous  knowledge ;  the  diligent  study  of  the  cases 
iuch  arose  in  actual  business,  enriched  his  mind  with  principles ;  whatever  was  thus  acquired 
'9M  firmly  rooted  in  his  memory,  and  thus,  as  he  became  eminent  he  grew  learned.  It  would 
bem,  that  no  ambition  of  distinction  had  at  this  time  stimulated  his  career.  Perhaps  his  mind 
'ms  not  fully  aware  of  its  own  splendid  powers.  Its  incentive  had  been  the  consciousness  of 
Dty,  and  a  desire  to  make  provision  for  his  young  and  growing  family  ; — but,  *^  during  a  period 
f  extreme  exertion,  while  sustaining  a  difficult  cause,  he  received  a  new  incentive — the  voice 
f  praise.    '  Who  is  that  young  man  ?    He  speaks  well.^    These  were  the  words  of  a  stranger, 

*  An  iotereiting  Meoant  of  tlie  tzerdMS  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth's  grsdoatlon,  Is  published  in  the  New  York 
bwtte,  or  IPV^pekly  Pott-Boj,  of  Oetoker  9, 1768. 

t  Bketchee  of  the  Lires  and  Jadioial  Senrices  of  the  Chief  Jostiees  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statei,  by 
leerge  Tan  Sentroord,  page  IM. 
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tnd  they  sank  into  his  heart  As  he  went  homeward  h»  mminated  upon  them.  *  He  q)eab 
well,'  was  a  new  idea  to  him.  Vanitj  was  not  an  inherent  to  an  intellect  of  his  order,  but  the 
sweetness  of  merited  praise  came  when  it  began  to  be  needed  as  an  encouragement  on  its  ardn- 
cos  course."    Of  this  incident  he  often  spoke,  even  in  his  latest  years,  to  his  descendants. 

The  whole  powers  of  Mr.  Ellsworth^s  mind  were  applied  with  assidnons  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  his  profession,  and  those  public  duties  in  which  he  was  occasionallj  en- 
gaged.    "  Capable  of  great  application,'*  says  a  graceful  writer,  **  and  constitntionallj  foil  of 
ardor,  he  pursued  every  object  to  which  he  applied  himself  witli  a  strong  and  constant  interest, 
whidi  never  suffered  his  mind  to  flag  or  grow  torpid  with  listless  indolence.    But  his  ardor  was 
always  under  the  guidance  of  sober  reason.    Ills  cold  and  colorless  imagination  never  led  him 
astray  from  the  realities  of  life  to  wanton  in  the  gay  visions  of  fancy ;  and  his  attention  was 
seldom  attracted  by  that  general  literary  curiosity  which  so  often  beguiles  the  man  of  genios 
away  from  his  destined  pursuit,  to  waste  his  powers  in  studies  of  no  inunediate  personal  utility. 
At  tlie  same  time  his  unblemished  character,  his  uniform  prudence  and  regularity  of  condnct, 
acquired  him  the  general  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens — a  people  in  a  remarkable 
degree  attentive  to  all  the  decorum  and  decencies  of  civilized  life.    lie  very  soon  rose  into  high 
reputation  and  lucrative  practice ;  and  before  he  had  been  long  at  the  bar  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  State's  Attorney  for  the  district  of  Hartford,  an  office  at  that  time  of  very  con^derable 
emolument.    This  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.    From 
the  very  commencement  of  that  contest  he  declared  himself  resolutely  on  the  side  of  his  conn- 
try  ;  and  on  two  or  tliree  occasions,  when  Connecticut  was  harassed  by  tlio  incursions  of  the 
enemy,  went  out  with  the  militia  of  his  country  into  actual  service,  more,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  example,  than  from  any  particular  inclination  to  military  life.    For  several  sessions  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  declaration  of  independence,  he  represented  the  town  in  which 
he  resided  in  tlie  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  with  great  reputation,  and  took  a  large  share, 
not  only  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House,  but  also  in  all  those  public  acts  and  declarations 
which  were  called  forth  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times.     About  the  commencement 
of  the  war  he  presided  for  a  short  time  at  the  pay-table^  as  it  was  called,  or  office  of  public 
accounts  of  the  State  of  Connecticut."  *" 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental.  Congress  in  October,  1777,  but  ha 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  that  assembly  until  the  eighth  of  the  same  month  of  the  following  year. 
Previous  to  his  arrival  at  the  Congress  he  was  appointed  by  that  body,  with  William  Whipple^ 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Egbert  Benson,  and  Henry  Marcliant,  a  committee  to  conduct  an  inqniiy 
into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Rhode  Island,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  and  to  discover  the  conduct  of  the  general  officers  commanding  that  undertaking.!  He 
was  also  appointed  upon  several  other  important  committees,  where  he  distinguished  himself  hf 
his  unwearied  exertions  and  steady  application  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  was  placed 
on  the  Marine  committee,  on  the  day  following  his  attendance  at  the  Congress, ^  and  remained 
in  that  station  during  the  greater  part  of  his  term  of  office.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Appeals,!  which,  until  the  establishment  of  a  court  for  that  purpose,  in  the  year  1780; 
examined  and  reported  to  Congress  upon  all  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  several  courts  d 
admiralty  erected  in  the  different  States. 

In  1780  Mr.  Ellsworth  returned  to  his  home,  and  soon  after  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Council ;  in  which  office  he  continued  by  re-election  until  1784,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  judgeship  of  the  Superior  Court.  The  duties  of  this  position  he  discharged  with  great  abili^ 
and  reputation  for  several  years.  In  1787  he  was  chosen  by  the  leglslatare  to  represent  the 
State  of  Connecticut  in  the  Fedaral  Convention,  and,  after  the  formatinn  of  the  ConstitotioD, 
he  was  elected  by  the  people  to  the  State  Convention,  to  decide  upon  its  adoption  or  r^ection. 

•  From  an  origloal  blofnvpUeal  sketch  of  Judge  EUeworUi,  pnbliehed  in  the  Aneleetle  lIi^Bilne,  for  Xij,  1814. 
t  Journals  of  Congrees,  December  11th,  1777. 

X  This  committee  acted  as  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  had  the  general  •nperintcBdaaot  of  the  WKftl  aflUn  of  the  Unit*' 
States,  until  the  end  of  the  year  m9.-^<mmaU  tjf  Oomgrui^  Oetobt  9M|  ITTt. 
I  Joumala  of  Gongraai,  October  Mth,  1778. 
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On  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  he  became  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
met  at  New  York  in  1789.  His  great  powers  of  intellect  and  brilliant  legal  attainments,  were 
now  called  into  operation  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  organization  of  the  judi- 
ciary, the  several  departments  of  State,  and  all  those  schemes  of  national  policy,  which  were 
formed  under  the  administration  of  Washington,  his  services  were  extensive  and  of  the  highest 
consequence. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1796,  on  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Jay,  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  i^ 
pointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  character  of  his  mind,  his  habits  of  patient  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation, his  sound  judgment,  and  large  experience,  rendered  him  eminently  fitted  for  that 
station.  He  soon  attained  an  elevated  position  in  the  confidenceof  the  people  and  the  estimation 
of  the  bar ;  and,  in  a  period  of  violent  party  rancor,  the  purity  and  impartiality  of  his  judicial 
character  was  untarnished  even  by  suspicion.  He  continued  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
until  the  end  of  1799,  when  he,  with  Governor  Davie*  and  William  Vans  Murray,  was  ap- 
pointed on  a  mission  to  France.  After  concluding  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  visited  England, 
where  he  received  the  most  marked  attention  from  many  of  the  leading  men  of  that  nation. 
Curiosity  to  see  an  American  chief  justice,  drew  about  him  many  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
and  judges.  "  One  of  these,  an  old  lawyer,  high  in  office,  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
the  unvarying  routine  of  the  business  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  whose  mind,  rendered  by  long 
and  uninterrupted  habit  perfectly  technical,  presented  a  curious  contrast  to  the  various  talents 
and  diversified  pursuits  of  the  chief  justice,  is  said,  immediately  upon  his  introduction,  to  have 
accosted  him  with,  *Pray,  chief  justice,  in  what  cases  do  the  half-blood  in  America  take  by 

descent?' "t 

Failing  in  health,  and  rendered  by  that  circumstance  unable  to  endure  the  arduous  labors  of 
his  judicial  position.  Judge  Ellsworth  transmitted  a  resignation  of  his  chief  justiceship  to 
President  Adams,  and,  on  returning  to  America,  retired  to  his  home  at  Windsor.  In  1802,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of  Connecticut,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties 
incident  to  that  position,  until  his  death.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  his  native  State  in 
1807,  but  the  infirmities  of  age  led  him  to  decline  the  proffered  honor.  Shortly  after  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  twenty -sixth  of  November,  1807. 

In  the  elevated  course  assigned  to  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  he  moved  not  only  secure  from 
the  tongue  of  slander,  and  without  a  blot  upon  his  fame,  but  with  that  true  dignity,  which  al- 
ways accompanies  real  greatness.  From  his  appearance  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  in  early  life, 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  high  trusts  which  were  imposed  upon  him, 
his  sound  discretion,  his  manly  and  irresistible  eloquence,  his  incorruptible  integrity,  and  his 
profound  wisdom,  were  every  where  seen,  every  where  acknowledged,  and  at  all  times,  by 
an  good  men,  justly  respected  and  admired.  He  loved  his  country;  he  knew  her  true  in- 
terests, and  he  pursued  them  with  that  firmness,  that  independence,  that  intrepidity  and  skill, 
which  constitute  the  civilian,  the  statesman,  and  the  real  patriot.  In  his  death  the  United  States 
lost  one  of  her  best  and  greatest  men4 

>  William  Kichardaon  Davie,  was  born  at  the  Tillage  of  Egremont,  near  WhltehaTeiL,  England,  Jona  20, 1754^  He  cam* 
to  thla  conntrj  in  1768,  and  was  gradaated  at  Princeton  Ck>Ilege  In  1776L  Soon  afterwards  be  entered  the  army  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  eavalrj  of  Count  Pulaski's  legion.  By  his  talents  and  seal  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  fought  at 
Btono,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  at  Hanging-Rock,  and  Bocky  Mount  Having  great  strength  and  activity,  it  wis 
his  delight  to  lead  a  charge  and  to  engage  in  personal  conflict.  At  the  period  of  Gates's  defeat,  he  expended  the  last  shilUnf 
of  an  estate,  bequeathed  him  by  his  uncle,  Rev.  William  Richardson,  in  equipping  the  legionary  corps,  which  he  command- 
ed. Greene  appointed  him  a  commissary.  During  the  whole  struggle,  he  displayed  great  xeal  and  energy.  After  the 
war,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law  at  Halilkx,  on  the  BoanA;e,  and  rose  to  eminence.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  though  his  absence  prevented  his  name  from  being 
affixed  to  it:  and  In  the  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  he  was  an  able  advocate  for  Its  acceptance.  Through  his  elTorta, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  established.  In  1799,  he  was  elected  governor,  but  was  soon  after  appointed  bj 
President  Adams,  Envoy  to  France,  with  Ellsworth  and  Murray.  He  died  at  Camden,  November  8, 1820,  aged  ti  yean. 
— Iee*s  Memoir  9, 

t  Aaaleetio  Magaxtne,  toL  8,  page  897. 

X  New  York  Evening  Pott,  1807 :  Allen"*  Biographical  Dictionary. 
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Chief  Joitioe  Elkworth  delivered  the  follow- 
iDg  Speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  debates  on  the 
Federal  Constitation,  in  the  Convention  of  the 
State  of  Conneotient,  on  the  foorth  of  January, 
1788: 

Mb.  Pbuidkmt  :  It  ia  obeervable  that  there 
in  no  preface  to  the  proponed  Constitution ;  but 
it  eviaentl  J  presupposes  two  things ;  one  is,  the 
necessity  of  a  federal  government ;  the  other  is 
the  inefficiency  of  the  old  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. A  union  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  a  national  defence.  United,  we  are  strong ; 
divided,  we  are  weak.  It  is  easy  for  hostile 
nations  to  sweep  off  a  number  of  8e])arate 
states  one  after  another.  Witness  the  states 
in  Uie  neighborhood  of  ancient  Rome.  They 
were  successively  subdued  by  that  ambitious 
city,  whicli  they  might  have  conquered  with 
the  utmost  ease,  if  they  had  l>een  united. 

Witness  the  Canaanitish  nations,  whose  divi- 
ded situation  rendered  them  an  ea^ty  prey. 
Witness  England,  which,  when  divided  into 
separate  states,  was  twice  conquered  by  an  in- 
ferior force.  Thus  it  always  happens  to  small 
states,  and  to  great  ones,  if  divided.  Or,  if  to 
avoid  this,  they  connect  themselves  with  some 
powerful  state,  their  situation  is  not  much  bet- 
ter. This  shows  us  the  necessity  of  combining 
our  whole  force,  and,  as  to  national  purposes, 
becoming  one  State. 

A  union,  sir,  is  likewise  necessary,  considered 
with  relation  to  economy.  Small  states  have 
enemies,  as  well  as  great  ones.  They  must 
provide  for  their  defence.  The  expense  of  it, 
which  would  be  moderate  for  a  large  king- 
dom, would  be  intolerable  to  a  petty  state. 
The  Dutch  are  wealthy ;  but  they  are  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  European  nations ;  and  their 
taxes  are  higher  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  The  taxes  amount  to  forty  shillings 
per  head ,  when  those  of  England  do  not  ex- 
ceed half  that  sum. 

We  must  unite  in  order  to  preserve  peace 
among  ourselves.  If  we  be  divided,  what  is  to 
|)r6vent  wars  from  breaking  out  among  the 
States?  States,  as  well  as  individuals,  are 
subject  to  ambition,  to  avarice,  to  those  Jarring 
passions  which  disturb  the  peace  of  society. 
What  is  to  check  these  ?  If  there  be  a  paren- 
tal hand  over  the  whole,  this,  and  nothing  else, 
can  restrain  the  unruly  conduct  of  members. 

Union  is  necessary  to  preserve  conmiutative 
Justice  between  the  States.  If  divided,  what  is 
to  prevent  the  large  States  Arom  oppressing  the 
small  f  What  is  to  defend  us  from  the  ambi- 
tion and  rapacity  of  New  York,  when  she  has 
spread  over  that  vast  territory  which  she  claims 
and  holds?  Do  we  not  already  see  in  her  the 
seeds  of  an  overbearing  ambition?  On  our 
other  side,  there  is  a  large  and  powerftd  State. 


Have  we  not  already  begun  to  be  tribntaries f 
If  we  do  not  improve  the  present  eritical  time 
— if  we  do  not  unite — shall  we  not  be  like 
Issachar  of  old,  a  strong  ass  crouching  down 
between  two  burdens?  New  Jersey  and  Dels- 
ware  have  seen  this,  and  have  adopted  the  con- 
stitution unanimously. 

A  more  enersetic  sjetem  is  necessary.    The 
present  is  merely  advisory.    It  has  no  coercive 
power.    Without  this,  government  is  ineffect- 
ual, or  rather  is  no  government  at  alL    But  it 
is  said,  ^'  Such  a  power  is  not  necessary.  States 
will  not  do  wrong.    They  need  only  to  be  told 
their  duty,  and  they  wUI  do  it."    I  ask,  sir, 
what  warrant  is  there  for  this  assertion  ?    Do 
not  states  do  wrong?     Whence  come  warst 
One  of  two  hostile   nations  must  be  in  the 
wrong.    But,  it  is  said,  ^'  Among  sister  states, 
this  can  never  be  presumed.'*     But  do  we  not 
know  that,  when  friends  become  enemies,  their 
enmity  is  the  most  virulent?    The  seventeen 
provinces  of  the   Netherlands  were  once  con- 
federated ;  thev  fought  under  the  same  banner. 
Antwerp,  hard  pressed  by  Philip,  applied  to 
the  other  states  tor  relief.     Holland,  a  rival  in 
trade,  opposed  and  prevented  for  the  needy,  soo- 
cors.      Antwerp  was  made  a  sacrifice.    I  wish 
I  could  say  there  were  no  seeds  of  similar  in- 
justice springing  up  among  us.    Is  there  not  in 
one  of  our  States,  injustice  too  barefaced  for 
Eastern  despotism?     That  State  is  small;  it 
does  little  hurt  to  any  but  itself.    But  it  has  a 
spirit  which  would  make  a  Tophet  of  the  uni- 
verse.   But  some  will  say,  ^^  We  formerly  d^ 
well  without  any  union.'*    I  answer,  our  situa- 
tion Is  materially  changed.  While  Great  Britain 
held  her  authority,  she  awed  us.    She  appoint- 
ed governors  and  councils  for  the  American 
provinces.    She  had  a  negative  upon  our  lawai 
But  now  our  circumstances  are  so  altered,  that 
there  is  no  arguing  what  we  shall  be,  from 
what  we  have  been. 

It  is  said,  that  other  confederacies  have  not 
had  the  principle  of  coercion.  Is  this  so?  Let 
us  attend  to  those  confederacies  which  have 
resembled  our  own.  Some  time  before  Alexan- 
der, the  Grecian  states  confederated  together. 
The  Amphictyonic  council,  consisting  of  depu- 
ties from  these  states,  met  at  Delphos,  and  had 
authority  to  regulate  the  general  interests  of 
Greece.  This  council  did  enforce  its  decrees 
by  coercion.  The  Boeotians  once  infringed  upon 
a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons.  A  mulct  was  laid 
upon  them.  Tliey  refused  to  pay  it.  Upon 
that,  their  whole  territory  was  confiscated. 
They  were  then  glad  to  compound  the  matter. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Achtean 
league  was  formed.  The  decrees  of  this  con- 
federacy were  enforced  by  dint  of  anna.  The 
iEtolian  league  was  formed  by  some  other 
Grecian  cities,  in  opposition  to  the  Achtean: 
and  there  was  no  peace  between  them  until 
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thej  were  conquered  and  reduced  to  a  Roman 
proTince.  They  were  then  obliged  to  sit  down 
in  peace  under  the  same  yoke  or  despotism. 

Uow  is  it  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  co- 
ercion in  the  Germanic  body?  In  Germany 
there  are  about  three  hundred  principalities 
and  republics.  Deputies  from  these  meet  an- 
nually in  the  general  Diet,  to  make  regulations 
for  the  empire.  But  the  execution  of  these  is 
not  left  voluntarily  with  the  members.  The 
empire  is  divided  into  ten  circles,  over  each  of 
which  a  superintendent  is  appointed,  with  the 
rank  of  a  major-general.  It  is  his  duty  to  exe- 
cute the  decrees  of  the  empire  with  a  military 
force. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  has 
been  considered  as  an  example.  But  their  cir- 
cumstances are  far  different  from  ours.  They 
are  small  republics  abont  twenty  miles  square, 
situated  among  the  Alps,  and  inaccessible  to 
hostile  attacks.  They  have  nothing  to  tempt 
an  invasion.  Till  lately,  they  had  neither  com- 
merce nor  manufactures.  They  were  merely 
a  set  of  herdsmen.  Their  inaccessibleness  has 
availed  them.  Four  hundred  of  those  moun- 
taineers defeated  15,000  Austrians,  who  were 
marching  to  subdue  them.  They  spend  the 
ardor  of  youth  in  foreign  service :  they  return 
dd,  and  disposed  for  tranquillity.  Between 
Bome  of  the  cantons  and  France,  there  has  long 
■obsisted  a  defensive  treaty.  By  this  treaty, 
France  is  to  be  a  mediator  to  settle  differences 
between  the  cantons.  If  any  one  be  obstinate, 
France  is  to  compel  a  submission  to  reasonable 
terms. 

The  Dutch  republic  is  an  example  that  merits 
attention.  The  form  of  their  constitution,  as 
it  is  on  paper,  admits  not  of  coercion.  But 
necessity  has  introduced  it  in  practice.  This 
coercive  power  is  the  influence  of  the  stadt- 
holder,  an  ofiScer  originally  unknown  to  their 
constitution.  But  they  have  been  necessitated 
to  appoint  him,  in  order  to  set  their  unwieldy 
machine  of  government  in  motion.  He  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  their  navy,  and  of  their 
army,  consisting  of  forty  or  nfty  regiments. 
He  appoints  the  officers  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces.  He  presides  in  the  States  General, 
and  in  the  states  of  every  province ;  and,  by 
means  of  this  he  has  a  great  opportunity  to  in- 
fluence the  elections  and  decisions.  The  province 
of  Holland  has  ever  been  opposed  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  stadtholder;  because  by  its 
wealth  and  power,  being  equal  to  all  the  other 
provinces,  it  possesses  the  weight  and  influence 
of  the  stadtholder,  when  that  office  is  vacant. 
Without  such  an  influence,  their  machine  of 
goyemment  would  no  more  move,  than  a  ship 
without  a  wind,  or  a  dock  without  weights. 

But  to  come  nearer  home.  Mr.  President, 
have  we  not  seen  and  felt  the  necessity  of  such 
a  coercive  power  f  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  want  of  it  during  the  late  war,  particu- 
larly towards  the  close?  A  few  States  bore 
the  burden  of  the  war.  While  we  and  one  or 
two  more  of  the  Btates  were  paying  eighty  or  a 


hundred  dollars  per  man  to^  recruit  the  Conti- 
nental army,  the  re^ments  of  some  States  had 
scarcely  men  enough  to  wait  on  their  officers. 
Since  the  dose  of  the  war,  some  of  the  States 
have  done  nothing  towards  complying  with  the 
requisitions  of  Congress.  Others,  who  did 
something  at  first,  seeing  that  they  were  left  to 
bear  the  whole  burden,  have  become  equally 
remiss.  What  is  the  consequence?  To  what 
shifts  have  we  been  driven  ?  To  the  wretched 
expedient  of  negotiating  new  loans  in  Europe, 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  foreign  debts.  Ajid 
what  is  still  worse,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
apply  the  new  loans  to  the  support  of  our  own 
civil  government  at  home. 

Another  ill  consequence  of  this  want  of  en- 
ergy is,  that  treaties  are  not  performed.  The 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britun  was  a  very 
favorable  one  for  us.  But  it  did  not  happen 
perfectly  to  please  some  of  the  States,  and  they 
would  not  comply  with  it.  The  consequence 
is,  Britain  charges  us  with  the  breach,  and  re- 
fuses to  deliver  up  the  forts  on  our  northern 
quarter. 

Our  being  tributaries  to  our  sister  States  is 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  federal  system. 
The  State  of  New  York  raises  60  or  £80,000  a 
year  by  impost.  Connecticut  consumes  about 
one-third  of  the  goods  upon  which  this  impost 
is  laid,  and  consequently  pays  one-third  of  this 
sum  to  New  York.  If  we  import  by  the  medi- 
um of  Massachusetts,  she  has  an  impost,  and  to 
her  we  pay  a  tribute.  If  this  is  done  when  we 
have  the  shadow  of  a  national  government, 
what  shall  we  not  suffer  when  even  that 
shadow  is  gone  ? 

If  we  go  on  as  we  have  done,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  foreign  debt?  Will  sovereign  na- 
tions forgive  us  this  debt,  because  we  neglect 
to  pay  ?  or  will  they  levy  it  by  reprisals,  as  the 
laws  of  nations  authorize  them?  Will  our 
weakness  induce  Spain  to  relinquish  the  exdu- 
sive  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  terri- 
tory which  she  claims  on  the  east  side  of  that 
river  ?  Will  our  weakness  induce  the  British 
to  give  up  the  northern  posts  ?  If  a  war  breaks 
out,  and  our  situation  mvites  our  enemies  to 
make  war,  how  are  we  to  defend  ourselves? 
Has  government  the  means  to  enlist  a  man  or 
to  buy  an  ox  ?  Or  shall  we  rally  the  remainder 
of  our  old  army  ?  The  European  nations  I  be- 
lieve to  be  not  friendly  to  us.  They  were 
pleased  to  see  us  disconnected  Arom  Great 
Britain ;  they  are  pleased  to  see  us  disunited 
among  ourselves.  If  we  continue  so,  how  easy 
is  it  for  them  to  canton  us  out  among  them,  as 
they  did  the  kingdom  of  Poland!  But  sup- 
posing this  is  not  done,  if  we  suffer  the  Union 
to  expire,  the  least  that  may  be  expected  is, 
that  the  European  powers  will  form  alliances, 
some  with  one  State  and  some  with  another, 
and  play  ^e  States  off  one  against  another,  and 
that  we  shall  be  involved  in  all  the  labyrinths 
of  European  politics.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
continue  the  painful  recital ;  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  a  power  in  the  general  goT- 
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•^ment  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Union  \b 
nbsolotely  neceesary. 

The  GonBtitation  before  ns  U  a  ooniDlete  sys- 
tem   of  legiaUtlTe,  Jadicial,   and  uecatiye 


power.  It  was  designed  to  sopplj  the  defecto 
of  the  former  sjstem ;  and  I  beUeve,  upon  a 
full  discnssion,  it  will  be  found  calcnlsted  to 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  dengnei 


•  •• 


ON  THE  POWER  OF  CONGRESS  TO  LEVY  TAXES.* 


Mm,  Pbbsidkmt:  This  is  a  most  important 
clause  in  the  Constitution ;  and  the  gentlemen 
do  ,well  to  offer  all  the  objections  which  they 
have  arainst  it  Through  the  whole  of  this 
debate,  I  have  attended  to  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  against  this  clause;  and  I 
tliink  them  all  to  be  unfounded.  The  clause  is 
general;  it  gives  the  general  legislature  ^^ power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imoosts,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  proviue  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.^*  There  are  three  objections 
against  this  clause — firsts  that  it  is  too  exten- 
sive, as  it  extends  to  all  the  obiects  of  taxation ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  partial ;  thirdly,  that  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  have  power  to  lay  taxes  at 
all. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  this  clause  extends 
to  all  the  objects  of  taxation.  But  though  it 
does  extend  to  all,  it  does  not  extend  to  them 
exclusively.  It  does  not  say  that  Congress 
shall  have  all  these  sources  of  revenue,  and  the 
States  none.  All  excepting  the  impost,  still  lie 
open  to  the  States.  This  State  owes  a  debt ;  it 
must  provide  for  the jiayment  of  it  So  do  all 
the  other  States.  This  will  not  escape  the 
attention  of  Congress.  When  making  calcula- 
tions to  raise  a  revenue,  they  will  bear  this  in 
mind.  They  will  not  take  away  that  which  is 
necessary  for  the  States.  They  are  the  head, 
and  will  take  care  that  the  members  do  not 
perish.  The  State  debt,  which  now  lies  heavy 
upon  us,  arose  from  the  want  of  powers  in  the 
federal  system.  Give  the  necessary  i>owers  to 
the  national  government,  and  the  State  will  not 
be  again  necessitated  to  involve  itself  in  debt 
for  its  defence  in  war.  It  will  lie  upon  the  na- 
tional government  to  defend  all  the  States,  to 
defend  all  its  members,  from  hostile  attacks. 
The  United  States  will  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  war.  It  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  the 
general  legislature  should  extend  to  all  the  ob- 
jects of  taxation,  that  government  should  be 
able  to  command  all  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try ;  because  no  man  can  tell  what  our  exigen- 
cies may  be.  Wars  have  now  become  rather 
wars  of  the  purse  than  of  the  sword.  Govern- 
ment must^  therefore,  be  able  to  command  the 
whole  power  of  the  purse ;  otherwise  a  hostile 
nation  may  look  into  our  Constitution,  see 
what  resources  are  in  the  i>ower  of  government, 

*  Spceoh  detlTend  bj  Chl«f  JnttiM  EUfWorth,  ia  tbt 
Oonnectloot  CoavwitloB,  Jiaouy  7,  ITSa 


and  calculate  to  go  a  little  beyond  us;  thu 
they  may  obtain  a  decided  superiority  over  us, 
and  reduce  us  to  the  utmost  distress.  A  gov- 
ernment which  can  oonmiand  but  half  its  re- 
sources is  like  a  man  with  but  one  arm  to 
defend  himself. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  impost  'n 
not  a  proper  mode  of  taxation ;  that  it  is  partial 
to  the  Southern  States.    I  confess  I  am  morti- 
fied when  I  find  gentlemen  supposing  that  thdr 
delegates  in  Convention,  were  inattentive  to 
their  duty,  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  the  interest! 
of  their  constituents.    I(  however,  the  impost 
be  a  partial  mode,  thb  circumstance,  high  aa 
my  opinion  of  it  is,  would  weaken  my  attach- 
ment to  it ;  for  I  abhor  partiality.    But  I  think 
there  are  three  special  reasons  why  an  impost 
is  the  best  way  of  raising  a  national  revenue. 

The  first  is,  it  is  the  most  fruitful  and  easy 
way.     All  nations  have  found  it  to  be  sa 
Direct  taxation  can  go  but  little  way  towards 
raising  a  revenue.    To  raise  money  in  tliis  waj, 
i>eople  must  be  provident ;  they  must  constantly 
be  laying  up  money  to  answer  the  demands  of 
the  collector.    But  you  cannot  make  people 
thus  provident    If  you  do  any  thing  to  the 
purpose,  you  must  come  in  when  they  are 
spending,  and  take  a  part  with  them.    This 
does  not  take  away  the  tools  of  a  man^s  busi- 
ness, or  the  necessary  utensils  of  his  family :  it 
only  comes  in  when  he  is  taking  his  pleasure, 
and  feels  generous ;  when  he  is  laying  out  a 
shilling  for  superfluities,  it  tidces  twopence  of 
it  for  public  use,  and  tiie  remainder  will  do 
him  as  much  good  as  the  whole.    I  will  in- 
stance two  facts  which  show  how  easy  and 
insensibly  a  revenue  is  raised  by  indirect  taxa- 
tion.   I  suppose  people  in  general  are  not  sen- 
sible that  we  pay  a  tax  to  the  State  of  "Sew 
York.    Yet  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that 
we,  the  people. of  Connecticut,  pay  annuallj 
into  the  treasury  of  New  York  more  than  fil^ 
thousand  dollars.  Another  instance  I  will  men- 
tion ;  one  of  our  common  river  sloops  pays  in 
the  West  Indies,  a  portage  bill  of  £60.   This  is 
a  tax  which  foreigners  lay  upon  us,  and  we  pay 
it ;  for  a  duty  Idd  upon  our  shipping,  wliieb 
transports  our  produce  to  foreign  markets,  sinks 
the  price  of  our  produce,  and  operates  as  an 
effectuid  tax  upon  those  who  till  the  ground 
and  bring  the  fruits  of  it  to  market    All  na- 
tions have  seen  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
raising  a  revenue  by  indirect  taxation,  by  duties 
ujM>n  articles  of  oonaumptioii.    France  raises  a 
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svenne  of  twenty-four  millions  sterling  per 
onum;  and  it  is  ohieflj  in  this  way.  Fifty 
lillions  of  liTres  they  raise  ni>on  the  single  ar- 
de  of  salt.  The  Swiss  Cantons  raise  almost 
le  whole  of  their  revenue  upon  salt.  Those 
;ate3  purchase  all  the  salt  which  is  to  he  used 
1  the  country :  they  sell  it  out  to  the  people  at 
n  advanced  price ;  the  advance  is  the  revenue 
f  the  country.  In  England,  the  whole  public 
svenue  is  about  twelve  millions  sterling  per 
unum.  The  land  tax  amounts  to  about  two 
lillions;  the  window,  and  some  other  taxes, 
>  about  two  millions  more.  The  other  eight 
lillions  are  raised  upon  articles  of  consump- 
on.  The  whole  standing  army  of  Great  Brit- 
in  could  not  enforce  the  collection  of  this 
ast  sum  by  direct  taxation.  In  Holland,  their 
rodigious  taxes,  amounting  to  forty  shillings 
)r  each  inhabitant,  are  levied  chiefly  upon 
rticles  of  consumption.  They  excise  every 
[ling,  not  even  excepting  their  houses  of  in- 
imy. 

The  experiments,  which  have  been  made  in 
or  own  country,  show  the  productive  nature 
f  indirect  taxes.  The  imports  into  the  United 
tates  amount  to  a  very  large  sum.  They  will 
ever  be  less,  but  will  continue  to  increase  for 
enturies  to  come.  As  the  population  of  our 
ountry  increases,  the  imports  will  necessarily 
icrease.  They  will  increase  because  our  citi- 
ens  will  choose  to  be  farmers,  living  indepen- 
ently  on  their  freeholds,  rather  than  to  be 
lanufacturers,  and  work  for  a  groat  a  day.  I 
nd  by  calculation,  that  a  general  impost  of  5 
er  cent,  would  raise  the  sum  of  £246,000  per 
onum,  deducting  8  per  cent,  for  the  charges 
f  collecting.  A  further  sum  might  be  de- 
ncted  for  smuggling — a  business  which  is  too 
rell  understood  among  us,  and  which  is  looked 
pon  in  too  favorable  a  light.  But  this  loss  in 
be  public  revenue  will  be  overbalanced  by  an 
icrease  of  importations.  And  a  further  sum 
lay  be  reckoned  upon  some  articles  which 
rill  bear  a  higher  duty  than  the  one  recom- 
aended  by  Congress.  Rum,  instead  of  4^2.  per 
allon,  may  be  set  higher  without  any  detriment 
0  our  heoJth  or  morals.  In  England,  it  pays  a 
nty  of  4s,  6d.  the  gallon.  Now,  let  us  com- 
»are  this  source  of  revenue  with  our  national 
rants.  The  interest  of  the  foreign  debt  is 
5180,000  lawful  money,  per  annum.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  list,  are  £37,000.  There 
re  likewise  further  expenses  for  maintaining 
he  frontier  posts,  for  the  support  of  those  who 
isve  been  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  conti- 
lent,  and  some  other  contingencies,  amounting 
ogether  with  the  civil  list,  to  £130,000.  This 
am,  added  to  the  interest  of  the  foreign  debt, 
rill  be  £260,000.  The  consequence  follows, 
hat  the  avails  of  the  impost  will  pay  the  inter- 
st  of  the  whole  foreign  debt,  and  nearly  satisfy 
hose  current  national  expenses.  But  perhaps 
t  will  be  said  that  these  paper  calculations  are 
nrerdone,  and  that  the  real  avdls  will  fall  far 
faort.  Let  me  point  out,  then,  what  has  aotn- 
lUjr  been  done.    In  only  three  of  the  States,  in 


Massachusetts,  New  York,  tnd  Pennsylvania. 
160,  or  £180^00  per  annum  have  been  raised 
by  impost.  From  this  fact,  we  may  certainly 
conclude  that,  if  a  general  impost  should  be 
laid,  it  would  raise  a  greater  sum  than  I  have 
calculated.  It  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
an  impost,  that  the  collection  of  it  will  inter- 
fere less  with  the  internal  police  of  the  States 
than  any  other  species  of  taxation.  It  does  not 
fill  the  country  with  revenue  officers,  but  is 
confined  to  the  sea-coast,  and  is  chiefly  a  water 
operation.  Another  weighty  reason  in  favor 
of  this  branch  of  the  revenue  is,  if  we  do  not 
give  it  to  Congress,  the  individual  States  will 
have  it.  It  will  give  some  States  an  opportunity 
of  oppressing  others,  (md  destroy  all  harmony 
between  them.  If  we  would  have  the  States 
friendly  to  each  other,  let  us  take  away  this 
bone  of  contention,  and  place  it,  as  it  ought  in 
justice  to  be  placed,  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
government, 

*^But,"  says  an  honorable  gentleman  near 
me,  ^Hhe  impost  will  be  a  partial  tax;  the 
Southern  States  will  pay  but  little  in  compari- 
son with  the  Northern.^'  I  ask.  What  reason 
is  there  for  this  assertion  ?  Why,  says  he,*  we 
live  in  a  cold  climate,  and  want  warming.  Do 
not  they  live  in  a  hot  climate,  and  want  quench- 
ing ?  Until  you  get  as  far  south  as  the  Caro- 
linas,  there  is  no  material  diflference  in  the 
quantity  of  clothing  which  is  worn.  In  Vir- 
ginia, they  have  the  same  course  of  clothing 
that  we  have ;  in  Carolina,  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  cold,  raw,  chilly  weather;  even  in 
Georgia,  the  river  Savannah  has  been  crossed 
upon  the  ice.  And  if  they  did  not  wear  quite 
so  great  a  quantity  of  clothing,  in  those  States 
as  with  us,  yet  people  of  rank  wear  that  which 
is  of  a  much  more  expensive  kind.  In  these 
States,  we  manufacture  one-half  of  our  clothing, 
and  all  our  tools  of  husbandry ;  in  those,  they 
manufacture  none,  nor  ever  will.  They  will 
not  manufacture,  because  they  find  it  much 
more  profitable  to  cultivate  their  lands,  which 
are  exceedingly  fertile.  Hence  they  import 
almost  every  thing,  not  excepting  the  carriages 
in  which  they  ride,  the  hoes  with  which  they 
till  the  ground,  and  the  boots  which  they  wear. 
If  we  doubt  of  the  extent  of  their  importa- 
tions, let  us  look  at  their  exports.  So  exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  profitable  are  their  lands,  that 
a  hundred  large  ships  are  every  year  loaded 
with  rice  and  indigo  from  the  single  port  of 
Charleston.  The  rich  return  of  these  cargoes 
of  immense  value  will  be  all  subject  to  the  im- 
post. Nothing  is  omitted ;  a  duty  is  to  be  paid 
upon  the  blacks  which  they  import.  From 
Virginia,  their  exports  are  valued  at  a  million 
sterling  per  annum ;  the  single  article  of  tobac- 
co amounts  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand. 
How  does  this  come  back  ?  Not  in  money ;  for 
the  Virginians  are  poor,  to  a  proverb,  in  money. 
They  anticipate  their  crops ;  they  spend  faster 
than  they  earn ;  they  are  ever  in  debt  Their 
rich  exports  return  in  eatables,  in  drinkables, 
and  in  wearables.    All  these  are  subject  to  the 
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impost  In  Maryland,  their  eiports  are  as 
mat  in  ]m>portion  as  tiioae  in  Virginia.  The 
unporta  and  exports  of  the  Southern  Stntes  are 
qpite  as  great  in  proportion  as  those  of  the 
Northern.  Where,  then,  exi<9ts  this  partiality, 
which  hasheen  objected?  It  exists  nowhere 
bnt  in  the  nninfbnned  mind. 

Bnt  there  is  one  objection,  Mr.  President, 
which  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  whole  sob- 

iect.  Says  the  objector,  Congress  ought  not  to 
are  power  to  raise  any  money  at  all.  Why  ? 
Because  they  have  the  power  of  the  swonl ; 
and  if  we  give  them  the  power  of  the  purse, 
they  are  despotic.  But  I  ask,  sir,  if  ever  there 
were  a  government  without  the  power  of  the 
sword  and  the  purse  f  This  is  not  a  new  coined 
phrase;  but  it  is  misapplied;  it  belongs  to 
quite  another  subject  It  was  brought  into  use 
in  Great  Britain,  where  they  have  a  king  vested 
with  hereditary  power.  Here,  say  they,  it  is 
dangerous  to  iilace  the  power  of  the  sword  and 
the  purse  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  claims 
an  authority  independent  of  the  people ;  there- 
fore we  will  have  a  Parliament  hut  the  king 
and  Parliament  together,  the  supreme  power 
of  the  nation, — ^they  have  the  sword  and  the 
purse.  And  they  must  have  both;  else  how 
could  the  country  be  defended  ?  For  the  sword 
without  tlie  purse  is  of  no  effect ;  it  is  a  sword 
in  the  scabbard.  Bnt  does  it  follow,  because  it 
is  dangerous  to  give  the  power  of  the  sword 
and  purse  to  an  hereditary  prince,  who  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  that  therefore  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  give  it  to  the  Parliament — to  Con- 
gress, which  is  your  Parliament — ^to  men  ap- 
pointed by  yourselves,  and  dependent  upon 
yourselves?  This  argument  amounts  to  this: 
you  must  cut  a  man  in  two  in  tlie  middle,  to 
prevent  his  hurting  himself. 

But,  says  the  honorable  objector,  if  Confess 
levies  money,  they  must  legislate.  I  admit  it. 
Two  legislative  powers,  says  he,  cannot  legis- 
late in  the  same  place.  I  ask,  Why  can  they 
not?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  they  cannot  I 
wish  for  some  reason.  I  grant  that  both  can- 
not legislate  upon  the  same  object  at  the  same 
time,  and  carry  into  effect  laws  which  are  con- 
trary to  each  other.  But  the  constitution  ex- 
cludes every  thing  of  this  kind.  Each  legisla- 
ture has  its  province ;  their  limits  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. If  they  will  run  foul  of  each  other ; 
if  they  will  be  trying  who  has  the  hardest 
head,  it  cannot  be  helped.  Tlie  road  is  broad 
enough ;  but  if  two  men  will  Jostle  each  other, 
the  fault  is  not  in  the  road.  Two  several  legis- 
latures have  in  fact  existed  and  acted  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  territory.  It  is  in  vain 
to  say  they  cannot  exist,  when  they  actnally 
have  done  it.  In  the  time  of  the  war,  we  had 
an  army.  Who  made  the  laws  for  the  army  ? 
By  whose  authority  were  offenders  tried  and 
executed?  Congress.  By  their  authority  a 
man  was  taken,  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged, 
in  this  very  city.  He  belonged  to  the  army ; 
he  was  a  proper  subject  of  military  law ;  he 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  he  deserved  his  fate. 


Wherever  the  annj  waa,  in  whatever  State, 
there  Congress  had  eomplete  legislative,  Judi- 
cial, and  executive  powers.  This  very  spot 
where  we  now  are,  is  a  dty.  It  has  complete 
legislative,  Judicial,  and  executive  powers;  it  is 
a  complete  State  in  miniature.  Yet  it  breeds 
no  confusion,  it  makes  no  schism.  The  city 
has  not  eaten  up  the  State,  nor  the  State  the 
city.  But  if  there  be  a  new  city,  if  it  have  not 
had  time  to  unfold  its  principles;  I  will  instance 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  and  long  liis 
been,  an  important  part  of  the  State ;  it  has 
been  found  beneficial;  its  powers  and  privi- 
leges have  not  clashed  with  the  State.  The 
city  of  London  contains  three  or  four  times  as 
many  inhabitants  as  the  whole  State  of  Connec- 
ticut. It  has  extensive  powers  of  government, 
and  yet  it  makes  no  interference  with  the  gen- 
eral government  of  the  kingdom.  This  con- 
stitution defines  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
general  government  If  the  general  legislature 
should  at  any  time  overleap  their  limits,  the 
judicial  department  is  a  constitutional  check. 
If  the  United  States  go  beyond  their  powers, 
if  they  make  a  law  which  the  constitution  does 
not  authorize,  it  is  void,  and  the  Judicial  power, 
the  national  Judges,  who,  to  secure  their  im- 

Sartiality,  are  to  be  made  independent,  will 
eclare  it  to  be  void.    On  the  other  bond,  if 
the  States  go  beyond  their  limits,  if  they  make 
a  law  which  is  a  usurpation  upon  the  general 
government,  the  law  is  void,  and  upright,  inde- 
pendent Judges  wiU  declare  it  to  be  so.    Still, 
however,  if  the  United  States  and  the  individ- 
ual States  will  quarrel,  if  they  want  to  light, 
tliey  may  do  it,  and  no  frame  of  government 
can  possibly  prevent  it     It  is  sufficient  for  this 
constitution,  that,  so  far  from  laying  them  un- 
der a  necessity  of  contending,  it  provided  every 
reasonable  check  against  it     But  perhafis,  at 
some  time  or  other,  there  will  be  a  contest; 
the  States  may  rise  against  the  general  govern- 
ment.   If  this  do  take  place,  if  all  the  States 
combine,  if  all  oppose,  the  whole  will  not  eat 
up  the  members,  but  the  measure  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  sense  of  the  people  will  prove 
abortive.    In  republics,   it  is   a  fundamental 
principle  that  the  minority  govern,  and  that  tJie 
minority  comply  with  the  general  voice.    How 
contrary,  then,  to  republican  principles,  how 
humiliating,  is  our  present  situation !    A  single 
State  can  rise  up,  and  put  a  veto  upon  the  moet 
important  public  measures.    We  have  seen  this 
actually  take  place.    A  single  State  has  con- 
trolled the  general  voice  of  the  Union ;  a  minor- 
ity, a  very  small  minority,  has  governed  ni 
So  far  is  this  from  being  consistent  with  re- 
publican principles,  that  it  is,  in  effect,  the 
worst  species  of  monarchy. 

Hence  we  see  how  necessary  for  the  Union  is 
a  coercive  principle.  No  man  pretends  the 
contrary:  we  all  see  and  feel  tliis  necessity. 
The  only  question  is.  Shall  it  be  a  coercion  of 
law,  or  a  coercion  of  arms?  There  is  no  other 
possible  altematiye.  Where  will  those  who 
oppose  a  coercion  of  law  oome  out!    Where 
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will  they  end?  A  necessary  conseqneiice  of 
their  principles  is  a  war  of  the  States  one 
against  the  other.  I  am  for  coercion  by  law — 
that  coercion  which  acts  only  npon  delinquent 
individuals.  This  constitution  does  not  at- 
tempt to  coerce  sovereign  bodies,  States,  in 
their  political  capacity.  No  coercion  is  appli- 
cable to  such  bodies,  but  that  of  an  armed 
force.  If  we  should  attempt  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union  by  sending  an  armed  force 
against  a  delinquent  State,  it  would  involve  the 
good  and  bad,  the  innocent  and  guilty,  in  the 
same  calamity. 

But  this  legal  coercion  singles  out  the  guilty 
individual  and  punishes  him  for  breakim;  the 


laws  of  the  Union.  All  men  will  see  the  rea- 
sonableness of  this ;  they  will  acquiesce,  and 
say.  Let  the  guilty  suffer. 

How  have  the  morals  of  the  people  been  de- 
praved for  the  want  of  an  efficient  government, 
which  might  establish  justice  and  righteous- 
ness. For  the  want  of  this,  iniquity  has  come 
in  upon  us  like  an  overflowing  flood.  If  we 
wish  to  prevent  this  alarming  evil,  if  we  wish 
to  protect  the  good  citizen  in  his  right,  we  must 
lift  up  the  standard  of  justice ;  we  must  establish 
a  national  government,  to  be  enforced  by  the 
equal  decisions  of  law,  and  the  peaceable  arm 
of  the  magistrate. 


CHRISTOPHEU  GOR£. 

Thi  eminent  sabject  of  thb  sketch  was  bom  in  Boeton,  MasMchniettg,  on  the  twentj-Sfih 
of  September,  1758.  His  father  was  a  worthy  and  respectable  mechanic,  who  by  a  ooone  of 
honest  and  skilftil  industry  acquired  a  large  property.  He  married  Frances  Pinckney,  by  whom 
he  had  fourteen  children.  On  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  between  the  odonies  lad 
the  mother  country,  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Crown:  was  an  Addresser  of  Genersl  Gage^ 
went  to  Halifax  on  the  evacuation  of  Boeton,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  from  thenoe  toEn^^aii 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  Boeton,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1796. 

Christopher  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons.  He  received  his  early  instraction  at  the  pubBe 
schools  in  Boston,  and  fitted  for  college  in  the  Latin  school,  under  the  guidance  of  the  cele- 
brated Master  Lovell,  whose  name  is  honorably  associated  with  the  early  days  of  many  of  tin 
best  scholars,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  New  England.  He  entered  Harraii 
College,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  was  among  the  youngest  of  his  class ;  but  young  as  bs 
was,  his  talents  were  of  that  high  order,  his  tastes  for  literary  pursuits  so  decided,  and  his  tripli- 
cation so  judicious,  that  he  soon  acquired  and  sustained  the  reputation  of  a  good  sdxdar. 
During  his  junior  year  the  war  of  the  revolution  commenced,  and  the  college  bnildings  beiog 
wanted  for  the  use  of  the  American  army,  the  students  were  dispersed.  On  returning  to  his 
home,  his  father  expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  retire  fh>m  coUege  altogether  and  enter  vftm 
the  study  of  medicine.  Unwilling  to  gratify  the  desire  of  his  &ther,  *'  as  he  had  no  taste  Ibr 
that  profession,"  he  resolved  if  possible  to  complete  his  coUegiate  course,  and  for  that  puipon 
went  to  Bradford,  in  his  native  State,  and  studied  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  WillisDa 
On  the  removal  of  Harvard  College  to  Concord,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Gore,  with  many  of  tbs 
students,  attended  there  and  continued  his  studies;  graduating  in  1776,  with  honor  and  wlA 
a  character,  that  gave  promise  of  future  eminence  and  usefiilness. 

At  college,  he  was  uncommonly  popular.  '*  His  manners  were  engaging,^  says  his  bio- 
gn^her,  **his  disposition  was  ingenuous,  and  his  conduct  fur  and  honorable.  It  is  sayiiy 
much  for  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  that  he  passed  the  dangerous  period  of  a  college  lift, 
pure  and  unstained  by  vice.  Nothing  mean,  disgraceful  or  degrading  was  ever  attached  to  hii 
youth."  It  was  this  amiable  character,  joined  to  his  social  disposition  and  literaiy  taste^  tbit 
led  him  to  form  friendships,  which  in  after  years  continued  to  increase  in  strength  and  bri^ 
ness,  and  to  yield  purer  satisfaction,  to  the  close  of  life. 

Mr.  Gore  left  college  about  the  time  the  independence  of  the  oolonies  was  dedarsd,  and 
like  many  others  who  were  desUned  for  the  peaceful  puranitB  of  profesdonal  life,  was  ani- 
mated with  the  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  for  a  short  seascm  Joined  lumaelf  with  a  numUTf 
who  cheerfully  prepared  to  endure  the  hardships  and  privations  of  military  aervioe,  to  repel  m 
expected  invasion  of  the  British  on  Rhode  Island.  The  invasion  did  not  take  plaee^  however, 
and  his  services  were  not  required. 

Soon  after  this  period  he  became  a  student  at  law,  under  the  geidaaoe  of  Judge  LoveO,  and 
continued  with  him,  as  a  member  of  his  family,  until  he  oommenoed  praotkM.  This  aitoilioa 
afRsrded  him  great  moral  and  intelleotoal  advantages;  and  the  charaetsr  hb  sntisoqiMrntly  bon 
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locili  how  able  he  was  to  appreciate  and  improve  them.  When  he  entered  on  the  practice 
lifl  profession,  he  brought  to  it  not  only  a  mind  prepared  by  a  judioioos  conrse  of  stndj,  but 
enriable  recommendation  of  an  nncormpted  yonth. 

Be  rose  rapidly  in  public  esteem.  His  strict  attention  to  business,  his  faithful  application 
ime  and  talent,  his  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  the  trusts  confided  to  him,  his  powers  of 
uence,  and  his  ease  of  manners,  soon  secured  him,  at  an  early  age,  not  only  patron- 
but  an  eminence  in  his  profession.  His  fellow-citizens  manifested  the  regard  in  which  they 
L  him,  and  the  confidence  they  had  in  his  abilities,  by  delegating  him,  before  he  had  reached 
age  of  thirty  years,  to  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Federal 
Btitution.  In  that  assembly,  associated  with  those  long-tried  and  ardent  patriots,  Samuel 
ims  and  John  Hancock,  he  bore  an  active  and  honorable  part. 

[n  the  year  1789,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington,  the  first  United  States  Attorney  of  the 
trict  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  new  constitution,  and  in  April,  1796,  was  associated  with 
Liam  Pinckney  of  Maryland  and  Colonel  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  in  a  commission  to  settle 
claims  for  British  spoliations,  under  the  fourth  article  of  Jay*s  treaty.  He  remained  in 
:land  eight  years  in  this  employment,  visiting  his  home  once  during  that  time,  on  business 
private  nature.  His  unsullied  public  character,  the  polished  courtesy  of  his  manner,  and 
high  literary  attainments,  secured  him  the  friendship  and  regard  of  all  who  became 
wn  to  him,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Great  Britain.  At 
same  time,  by  his  assiduous  attention  to  business,  his  profound  knowledge  of  commercial 
,  his  labored  arguments,  and  his  personal  influence,  he  recovered  sums  to  a  vast  amount  for 
citizens  of  his  native  country.  Mr.  Gore^s  and  Mr.  Pinckney's  great  exertions  during  this 
mission,  are  well  known,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  understood,  that  to  Mr.  Gore  one  large 
tription  of  sufferers  were  principally  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  their  claims.  Mr.  Pinckney 
great  doubts  as  to  that  class  of  captures,  which  were  made  under  the  rule  of  1756.  Mr. 
e  made  a  very  elaborate  and  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  those  claims,  and  by  his  perse- 
ince  and  exertions,  a  great  interest  was  secured  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
When  Kufus  King,  who  had  been  minister  to  the  British  Court,  returned  to  America,  he 
>inted  Mr.  Gore  charg^  d'affaires.  In  this  station  he  continued  until  the  following  year.  On 
retnrn  from  England,  ^^  so  acceptable  had  been  the  performance  of  his  duties,**  says  Sullivan, 
at  the  most  respectable  persons  united  in  a  festival  to  do  him  honor :  and  a  more  sincere 
cordial  testimonial  of  respect  and  esteem  was  never  given  to  any  man.** 
k)on  after  his  return,  Mr.  Gore  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  member 
he  Massachusetts  Senate,  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  during  1806  and  1807,  and  in  the  year 
»wing,  was  chosen  to  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature.  His  position  in  this  body 
conspicuous,  upright,  and  honorable.  One  of  the  ablest  papers  that  appeared,  on  the  orders 
^nncil,  and  the  decrees  of  France,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  these  had  been  treated  by 
national  government,  was  drawn  up  by  him,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  on  a  memorial  of  the 
fins  to  the  legislature.  In  1809  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  continued  in 
e  one  year.  As  chief  magistrate,  he  made  himself  familiar  with  every  subject,  that  related 
be  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  the  honor  and  happiness  of  the  people.  At  the 
ration  of  his  term  of  oflBce,  he  returned  to  private  life,  to  remain  but  a  short  time  however, 
n  1814,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Strong,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
mbly  he  displayed  his  usual  ability  and  zeal,  and  exerted  a  great  personal  influence  among 
parties.  After  a  service  of  three  years  in  this  station,  the  duties  of  which  were  becoming 
arduous  for  his  health,  he  resigned  his  seat,  and  did  not  thereafter  enter  public  life. 
ICr.  Gore  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  many  of  the  literary  and  benevolent  insti- 
ms  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  among  the  earliest  members  of  the  Amen- 
Academy,  and  from  1806  to  1818,  occupied  the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
lety,  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  useful  bodies  in  America.  To  these  institutions  he 
leathed  valuable  legacies ;  as  he  did,  also,  to  Harvard  College— making  the  corporation  of 
inatitntion  his  residuary  legatee. 
Hr.  Gore's  personal  appearance  is  thos  described  by  one  of  his  cotemporaries :  **  He  was 
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ratlior  tall,  and,  in  middle  life,  of  full  person  and  erect,  but  began  to  bend  forward  at  an  earlier 
age  than  common.  He  was  bald  on  Uie  whole  npper  surface  of  his  head,  at  an  unnsnallj  earij 
peritnl.  HLh  hair  was  tied  behind,  and  dressed  with  powder.  His  laoe  was  ronnd  and  florid, 
his  eyes  black ;  his  manners  courteous  and  amiable.  His  eloquence  was  dignified  and  impre»- 
sivc,  and  in  all  his  relations  and  deportment,  he  had  the  bearing  and  polish  of  a  well-bred  gen- 
tleman.''^ **  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  suffered  intensely  from  bodily  infirmities;  yet 
*'  such  was  his  fortitude,  such  the  equanimity  of  his  mind,  sustained  by  reflection,  plulosopby, 
and  religion,  that  to  a  stranger  lie  seemed  not  to  suffer.  His  noble  person  Jiterally  bent  down 
witli  pain  and  disease,  he  received  his  friends  with  cheerfulness,  and  so  exerted  himself  to  en- 
tertain them,  that  they  lefl  him  with  increased  admiration  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  worth." 
On  tlie  first  of  March,  1829,  having  endured  his  sufferings  like  a  martyr,  withont  a  munnnr  <tf 
comj>Iaint,  he  yielded  to  the  violence  of  his  disease,  and  cheerfidly  surrendered  his  spirit  into 
the  hands  of  his  Maker.t 
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On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1814,  the 
8enute  of  the  United  States,  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  tlie 
bill  "■  to  prohibit  the  imi)ortation  of  certain  ar- 
ticles therein  described,"  when  Mr.  Gore,  mov- 
ing to  strike  out  from  section  first,  the  words 
**  any  article  manufactured  or  composed  of  wool, 
or  of  whi(-h  wool  is  the  material  of  chief  value ; 
any  article  manufactured  or  composed  of  cotton, 
or  of  which  cotton  is  the  article  of  chief  value, 
except  nankeens  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  "*  addressed  the  chair  as  follows :  I 

Mu.  President:  I  have  listened,  sir,  with 
undivi(le<l  attention,  to  learn  if  there  were  any 
substantial  reasons  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
I  can  perceive  none  that  are  even  specious.  We 
mny  be  contident,  from  the  known  industry, 
ingenuity,  and  infonnation  of  the  honorable 
cluiinnan  of  the  committee,  who  introduced  the 
subject,  tliot  if  any  such  existed,  he  would  have 
prmhiced  tlicm.  Indeed,  sir,  the  gentleman 
considers  the  proposed  measure  as  a  mere  sup- 
plement to  another,  viz:  the  non-importation 
law  ;  the  policy  of  which  is  not  to  be  brought 
into  <piestion  at  the  present  time,  and  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Should  that  law  be  deemed  improper,  the 
only  m(Mle  in  which  he  thinks  its  wisdom  and 
policy  can  be  discussed,  will  be  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion for  its  repeal.  It  is  not  clear  to  my  mind, 
how  the  propriety  of  this  bill  can  be  decided, 

*  Snill  van's  Fainillar  Letters  on  Pnblio  Charact«n.  Edi- 
tion of  1S47,  jmf»  882. 

t  Memoir  of  Mr.  Gore,  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
MaMochusetU  IlistoricAl  Societj;  the  sketch  of  his  life  in 
the  American  Annual  Register ;  Sabine's  American  Lojal- 
Uts,  and  Sullivan's  Letters 

t  Annals  of  Congress,  JanoAry  STth,  1814 


which  is  a  mere  accident,  without  consideriiig 
the  merits  of  the  principal  measure  to  which  it 
is  to  be  attached,  and  which  it  is  intended  to 
enforce.     If  the  act  which  this  is  to  execute, 
was  originally  wrong,  or  has  become  so  sow, 
although  at  tirst  proper,  we  ought  at  le«t  to 
refrain  from  doing  any  thing  which  may  give  it 
strength.    This  is  yet  in  our  power.    To  repeal 
the  law  does  not  depend  on  this  House;  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature  may  refuse  iti 
concurrence :   should   that  body  concur,  the 
President  may  decline  to  afford  his  approba- 
tion ;  and  considering  how  dear  this  system  is 
to  him,  we  have  a  moral  certainty  he  would 
not.    I  am,  therefore,  not  satisfied  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  honorable  chairman,  by  obeying 
the  rules  which  he  has  prescribed  to  himeel( 
and  which  seem  to  have  induced  him  to  rest 
the  bill  principally,  if  not  altogether,  on  the 
message  of  the  President.     He  too,  sir,  has 
omitted  to  offer  any  grounds  for  the  opinion  he 
has  been  pleased  to  advance.    Tlie  recommen- 
dation of  the  President  is  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  the  most  respectful  attention,  but  we  hsTO 
no  right  by  our  votes  to  sanction  error,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  come.     We  ought  to 
refrain  from  acting,  until  our  minds  are  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  the  measnre  recom- 
mended.   We  have  already  sir,  without  any 
evidence  of  the  assumed  flact  on  which  it  was 
recommended— contrary  to  the  conviction  of  a 
majority  of  this  House  I  cannot  say,  but  I  may 
say,  contrary  to  the  avowed  conviction  of  some 
who  voted  for  the  measure—jpaased  a  bill,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  C^ief  Magistrate, 
which  subjects  all  our  citizens  to  immense  loss 
and  privation;  which  dooms  lai^  and  popa- 
lous  districts  of  our  country  to  want  and  wretch- 
edness; which  pronounces  to  the  world,  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
trusted  out  of  the  immediate  eye  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  reduces  the  oonntry  to  a  desert,  and 
then  converts  it  into  a  priaon  for  its  miserable 
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ilMUtente,  under  aU  the  regulations  of  mOitary 
iseipline. 

Tgn^ngK  rir,  has  been  done,  I  hope,  to  satisfy 
lie  President,  and  the  world  at  large,  of  his 
reight  and  inflnence  in  this  honorable  and  in- 
ependent  branch  of  the  legislature.  Let  ns, 
biaac,  on  the  present  occasion,  examine  this 
Msrage,  at  least  those  parts  of  it  which  relate 
9  the  subject  before  us,  with  all  the  deference 
rhich  is  due  to  the  President,  and  with  all  the 
reedom  which  is  required  bjr  our  paramount 
tnj^  to  the  public. 

The  message  declares,  that  "  the  tendency  of 
or  commercial  and  navigation  laws,  in  their 
iresent  state,  to  favor  the  enemy,  and  thereby 
prolong  the  war,  is  more  and  more  developed 
)y  experience.  Abuses  of  a  like  tendency  take 
dace  in  our  important  trade;  British  fabrics 
uad  products  find  their  way  into  our  ports,  un- 
Ler  tlie  name  and  from  the  ports  of  other 
ioontries.*^ 

^*  To  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the  duration 
if  the  war,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  enemy 
iboald  feel  all  the  pressure  that  can  be  given  by 
U  The  restraints  will  affect  those  most  who 
9%  most  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  their 
MNmtry  in  pursuit  of  their  own.'' 

The  evil  complained  of  is  the  tendency  of 
mr  navigation  and  commercial  laws,  by  allow- 
■g  the  importation  of  articles  of  a  kind  like  to 
ho9d  manufactured  in  England,  to  introduce 
Iritiah  fabrics  and  products,  to  favor  the  enemy 
ind  prolong  the  war. 

The  remedy  proposed,  is  the  express  and  ah- 
loiste  prohibition  of  all  such  articles,  from 
fitttever  country  they  may  come.  The  object 
■  to  cause  such  a  pressure  on  the  foe  as  to 
ihorten  the  war;  that  is,  to  compel  him  to 
leeede  to  our  terms.  It  cannot  be  forgotten, 
jMit  our  conmiercial  and  navigation  laws  pro- 
libit,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  introduction 
if  all  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
SMtnre  of  Great  Britain ;  that  our  criminal  laws 
m  very  severe  on  those  who  obtain  such  arti- 
im  by  trading  with  the  enemy.  With  all 
kaae  laws  against  offenders,  and  penalties  im- 
KMed  on  all  concerned  in  the  importation  of 
kitish  goods,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
jDonnt  of  the  prohibited  articles  can  be  im- 
lorted,  at  most  to  such  a  degree  as  to  aflbrd  to 
}reat  Britain  any  essential  means  to  carry  on 
he  war.  It  is  more  difficult  to  conceive  what 
andency  such  laws  have  to  bring  into  our  ports 
bitish  fabrics  and  products. 

The  President  has  been  pleased  to  say,  that 
zperience  more  and  more  developes  these  facts 
nd  consequences.  Let  us  then,  sir,  appeal  to 
sperience,  to  ascertain  the  pressure  that  is 
mlj  to  be  made  by  the  prohibition  proposed 
did  its  effects  on  the  enemy.  In  our  revolu- 
kmary  contest  we  endeavored,  by  refusing  to 
iwort  her  manufacture,  to  oblige  Great  Britain 
0  Bsten  to  onr  just  oomplidnts.  We  were  aided 
If  the  great  body  oi  her  merchants  and  manu- 
liMtnreni  trading  to  this  country,  by  some  of 
kfaa  most  opulent  of  her  corporations,  and  by 


the  talents  and  eloquence  d  her  most  distin- 
guished and  influential  stateonen.  All  these 
were  without  effect ;  she  disregarded  the  pres- 
sure and  was  inexorable  to  our  complaints. 

The  war  ensued,  and  laws  against  the  im- 
portation of  all  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  and 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  were  enacted. 
No  one  will  doubt  those  laws  were  as  faithfully 
executed  then  as  now.  The  pressure,  whatever 
it  was,  had  not  the  smallest  effect.  She 
swerved  not  from  her  purpose,  until  all  Europe 
engaged  in  the  war  against  her ;  until  we  had 
captured  two  of  her  largest  and  best  appointed 
armies,  under  the  command  of  her  most  re- 
nowned and  illustrious  Generals,  nor  until 
an  hostile  fleet  swept  the  British  Channel,  and 
braved  her  navy  in  her  own  ports.  In  the 
spring  of  1806  we  again  uplifted  this  weapon^ 
so  terrible  in  our  eyes,  so  harmless  in  hers ;  we 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
certain  articles,  of  the  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  blow  was  suspended  for  seven 
months ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  eight  months 
more  of  grace  were  allowed  to  the  alleged 
offenders  against  our  rights,  with  a  power  to 
the  President  to  extend  the  time  six  months 
longer,  in  which  she  might  redeem  our  favor. 
No  effect  was  produced.  Shortly  after  the 
lapse  of  this  term,  a  general  embargo  was  im- 
posed. In  March,  1809,  when  President  Jeffer- 
son and  his  very  obsequious  Congress,  who,  at 
his  mere  suggestion,  passed  that  abominable 
act,  and  its  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  sup- 
plements, were  obliged  to  capitulate  with  public 
opinion,  and  repeal  their  odious  laws,  a  non- 
intercourse  was  established  against  France  and 
England,  and  conditions  held  out  to  these  great 
powers,  a  compliance  with  which  should  relieve 
them  from  this  dreadful  pressure.  On  applica* 
tion  to  one  of  them  to  accept  our  good  will  and 
custom,  and  aid,  in  extricating  us  from  the 
effects  of  our  own  folly,  we  were  tauntingly 
told  that  Great  Britain  had  no  interest  in  the 
repeal  of  our  laws,  nor  in  relieving  us  from  the 
awkward  predicament  in  which  we  had  been 
pleased  to  place  ourselves.  By  the  other,  our 
ships  were  burned,  our  property  plundered,  our 
national  character,  our  government,  and  people 
insulted  and  reviled  in  the  grossest  manner, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  world.  All  this  was 
borne  with  a  patience  that  was  never  surpassed 
by  the  meanest  of  vassal  nations  and  unequalled 
by  any  that  over  made  the  smallest  pretensions 
to  independence.  In  this  exercise  of  our  re- 
strictive energies,  according  to  the  strange  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  we  reaped  nothing  but  mis- 
fortune and  disgrace.  At  length,  smarting  un- 
der the  failure  of  our  abortive  schemes,  and 
stung  with  the  mortifying  conviction  that  the 
world  saw  and  ridiculed  our  extreme  weakness, 
in  attempting  such  mighty  ends  by  such  feeble 
means,  we  rushed  unprovided  and  unprepared, 
into  a  war  of  arms,  with  a  nation  amply  pro- 
vided and  well  prepared  to  contend  with  all  the 
Powers  of  the  eartn.  Thus  much  for  our  ex- 
perfenoe  of  the  pressure,  and  the  effects  thereof 
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on  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  her  manufactures. 

We  can  draw  still  deeper  on  experience,  to 
test  the  soundness  or  futility  of  such  measures, 
if  wo  will  revert  to  the  efforts  of  the  potent 
Emperor  of  France  on  Great  Britain.  To  aid 
his  numerous  armies  in  the  conquest  of  those 
proud  islanders,  he  prohibited  the  use  of  her 
manufactures,  not  only  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  in  those  of  his  vassal  states,  but  through- 
out all  Europe ;  and  for  many  years  he  succeed- 
ed in  causing  this  prohibition  to  be  general 
over  the  Continent.  No  foothold  could  Great 
Britain  obtain  on  which  to  emptj^  her  over- 
loaded stores  and  magazines,  but  some  distant 
island  or  some  obscure  port  in  the  North  Sea. 
She  was  sliut  out  from  the  market  of  more  than 
an  hundred  millions  of  people  by  this  seemingly 
all-powerlul  monarch ;  undismayed  she  met  the 
world  in  arms,  bore  every  privation  for  the  loss 
of  open  markets,  for  the  labor  of  her  people, 
and  the  products  of  her  vast  possessions,  with- 
out discovering  the  smallest  symptoms  of  yield- 
ing an  iota  of  her  pretensions.  Her  proud  and 
unbending  neck  spurned  the  yoke.  It  bent  not 
the  leasts  although  we  too  added  our  mite  to 
the  pressure.  She  never  hesitated  between  the 
alternative  of  no  trade,  or  a  surrender  of  what 
she  deemed  her  rights.  The  effects  of  her  firm- 
ness and  perseverance  are  not  likely  to  render 
her  more  submissive  to  the  blows  we  have  in- 
flicted, or  to  those  we  are  preparing  for  her  by 
this  bill.  She  now  has  all  the  world  courting 
her  trade,  and  receiving  her  products,  dimin- 
ished France,  impoverished  America  except- 
ed. 

When  she  considers  how  successfully  she  met 
her  numerous  foes,  armed  also  with  prohibition 
and  proscriptions  of  her  products  on  every  foot 
of  laud,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  compares  the  situation  of  her  then  enemies 
with  that  of  our  fallen  country,  will  she  be 
frightened  into  submission  by  the  increased 
pressure  of  this  act?  She  attempts  to  capture 
our  ships,  to  destroy  our  trade,  and  prevent  us 
from  receiving  supplies  from  abroad.  We  co- 
operate most  mantully  in  this  work  of  ruin ; 
nay,  we  do  more  to  this  end,  in  a  few  short 
days,  than  she  could  do  in  many  years.  We 
annihilate  our  ships,  destroy  our  produce,  im- 
prison all  our  citizens,  suffer  not  one  to  escape 
from  the  United  States,  doom  whole  States  to 
sloth  and  famine,  allow  no  man,  woman,  or 
child  to  cross  a  river  or  bay  without  permission 
from  the  President,  to  obtain  the  smallest  com- 
fort in  the  greatest  need,  break  down  all  the 
barriers  heretofore  thought  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  public  and  individual  liberty, 
disregard  the  provisions  of  our  constitution, 
and  subject  ourselves  and  property  to  martial 
law.  When  our  vindictive  foe  has  obtained  so 
efficient  an  ally,  in  bringing  destruction  on  the 
people  of  this  country,  he  may  cheerfully  sus- 
tain the  loss  which  will  be  incurred  by  retain- 
ing at  home,  or  selling  at  a  reduced  price,  the 
few  blankets  that  might  be  smuggled  into  the 


United  States  by  some  crafty  tor&gDer  from  a 
neutral  port 

The  remedy  proposed  for  this  enormoos  evil, 
as  it  is  believed,  the  practice  of  which  is  sop- 
posed  to  afford  to  Great  Britain  the  power  of 
continuing  the  war  against  us,  is  an  express  and 
absolute  prohibition  of  articles  of  a  Kind  like 
to  those  of  British  fabrics,  from  all  countriea 
The  existing  laws  render  liable  to  forfeiture  all 
British  goods,  and  three  times  their  value,  or 
the  vessel  or  carriage  which  shall  convey  them. 
These  laws,  moreover,  render  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  and  all  parties  to  the  offence,  liable  to 
heavy  and  severe  penalties,  and  superadd  to 
those  inflicted  by  public  law,  and  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  other  and  more  aggra- 
vated penalties. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  as  profli- 
gate, as  the  message  referred  to  supposes  them, 
and  do  now  risk  all  the  fines  and  forfeitures, 
pains  and  penalties,  to  which  they  are  liable, 
will  such  an  act  as  the  one  proposed,  effectuallj 
secure  the  entire  exclusion  of  such  goods? 

The  Emperor  of  France,  I  will  not  say  more 
despotic  in  the  quality  of  his  laws  than  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  but  posseis- 
ing  greater  power,  exerted  all  the  ingenuity  of 
his  inquisitive  policy,  and  employed  his  vast 
means,  to  detect  offences  against  his  prohiU- 
tory  statutes,  and,  when  detected,  punished 
them  with  unmitigated  severity.  Yet  the  pro- 
hibited goods  were  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  Continent,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  his  do- 
minions. Surely  such  a  lesson  will  not  be  lost 
on  any  legislature,  guided  by  a  sound  discretion, 
nor  on  any  man  not  predetermined  to  shut  his 
eyes  against  the  light  of  experience. 

It  is  not  merely  the  experience  of  the  present 
day  to  which  I  would  ask  the  attention  of  gen- 
tlemen.   The  experience  of  all  times,  and  of  til 
nations,  has  shown  that  the  most  arbitrary, 
even  the  most  sanguinary  provisions  of  the  b^ 
executed  laws  are  ineffectual  against  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  commodities,  which  are  bet^ 
ter  and  cheaper  than  the  domestic.    It  has  been 
truly  said,  the  strongest,  the  highest  bars  that 
the  tyranny  or  folly  of  government  can  erect, 
always  have,  and  we  may  therefore  safely  pre- 
dict always  will,  prove  powerless  against  the 
cheapness  of  foreign  articles.    Private  interest 
will  either  overleap  or  burst  tliem  asunder. 
Laws  against  the  long-continued  habits,  and  the 
manifest  benefit  of  a  people,  serve  but  to  cor- 
rupt their  morals,  to  compromit  the  character 
of  government,  to  expose  its  weakness,  and 
finally  to  render  it  both  odious  and  contemp- 
tible. 

To  render  the  miserable  system,  of  which 
this  bill  is  to  be  the  keystone,  more  palatable, 
we  are  told  encouragement  will  hereby  be 
afforded  to  our  own  manufactures.  This  comes 
with  an  ill  grace,  indeed,  from  that  government 
which  has  most  unfeelingly  destroyed  all  the 
numerous  manufactures  that  spring  from,  and 
aro  supported  by,  navigation  and  commerce. 
Manufactures  that  inspire  health,  courage,  firm- 
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B88,  and  intrepidity,  that  nerye  the  arm  and 
ivigorate  the  mind,  that  provide  yon  men,  at 
I  tunes,  able  and  willing  to  defend  the  soil 
leased  by  their  indoBtry,  and  to  advance  the 
lory  of  a  nation  that  has  the  wisdom  to  pro- 
«t  and  cherish  them. 

Instead  of  these  hardy  employments,  yon 
ler  the  loom  and  shuttle.  You  huddle  to- 
yUier  men,  women,  and  children,  in  one  con- 
iminated,  and  contaminating  mass,  and  will 
K>n  render  your  men  more  effeminate  than 
yar  women.  You  have  sentenced  the  sons  of 
idnstry  and  enterprise  to  penury  and  want, 
id  expect  to  stifle  their  complaints  by  sending 
lem  to  work  at  a  machine,  where  an  idiot  can 
ork  as  skilfully  as  themselves,  and  a  feeble 
tri  of  ten  years  of  age  can  earn  as  much. 
I  know,  sir,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
itient  beyond  all  example.  They  have  be- 
dyed  the  government  was  not  hostile  to  their 
iterests.  They  have  been  taught  to  think 
le  privation  they  etidured  was  a  necessary 
tice  for  the  protection  of  their  rights,  and  the 
ipport  of  their  freedom.  This  opiate,  which 
M  been  so  plentifully  administered,  must,  and 
ill  lose  its  effect.  They  cannot  continue  the 
opes  of  that  policy,  of  which  they  are  so  man- 
BBtly  the  victims.  They  will  not  stoop  to  beg ; 
ley  cannot  see  their  wives  and  children  perish 
itii  hunger  and  nakedness.  You  take  from 
lem  their  livelihood,  and  restrain  them  from 
le  sad  privilege  of  seeking  abroad  that  bread 
hich  yon  will  not  permit  them  to  earn  at  home. 
hey  will  feel  themselves  degraded  and  insult- 
I  by  being  told,  that  they  must  fight  the  ene- 
\r  for  their  rights,  when  the  government, 
nich  ought  to  be  their  friend  and  protector, 
aprives  them  of  all  their  rights,  of  even  the 
leans  of  obtaining  subsistence,  and  at  the  same 
me  renders  them  the  scoff  and  ridicule  of  the 
orld. 

Would  to  heaven,  sir,  the  government  might 
rake  from  its  own  fatal  illusions,  before  it  be 
10  late, — before  the  people  shall  awake  to  tlie 
aformity  of  that  despotism  which  debases  and 
ppresses  them  I 

The  President  tells  you  the  restraints  will 
feet  those  most  who  are  most  ready  to  sacri- 
oe  the  interests  of  their  country  in  pursuit  of 
leir  own.  These  restraints  will  affect  all  who 
le  any  artidtes  like  those  which  are  prohibited. 
he  bill  grants  a  monopoly  to  the  manufac- 
irer,  at  the  expense  of  every  one  who  wears 
le  article  which  he  makes.  You  tax  the 
weaver  the  difference  that  is  occasioned  in 
rice,  by  want  of  those  commodities,  which 
'onld  have  been  imported  had  not  your  pro- 
ibition  been  imposed. 

By  the  destruction  of  commerce,  with  its  de- 
endent  arts,  and  the  flattering  bounties  you 
lereby  heap  on  the  £Eivored  manufacturers, 
on  prematurely  seduce  the  capitalists  of  the 
[Hintry  into  new  and  untried  employments. 
Then  peace  returns,  and  trade  shall  be  restor- 
i,  should  that  ever  be  the  case,  these  manu- 
lOtores  will  not  compete  with  foreign.    They 


will  then  be  destroyed  with  the  same  apathy 
that  is  now  discovered  in  the  destruction  of 
others  that  are  more  usefoL  From  the  high 
price  of  labor  in  America, — ^the  cheapness, 
quantity,  and  excellence  of  our  lands,  and  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital  in  foreign 
commerce, — we  cannot  expect  to  manufacture 
many  articles  so  cheap  as  they  can  be  afforded 
from  other  countries,  less  fortunately  situated. 
Such  will  then  be  imported,  and  the  numerous 
adventurers  in  these  new  establishments  must 
fail.  Sad,  but  certain  result  of  not  leaving  to 
the  sagacity  of  individuals,  at  all  times  more 
quick-sighted  and  intelligent  on  subjects  of  this 
sort  than  the  wisest  governments,  the  employ- 
ment of  their  wealth,  and  the  exercise  of  their 
own  industry. 

All  writers,  sir,  on  political  economy,  all  na- 
tions, except  our  own;  all  statesmen,  except 
those  who  rule  the  destinies  of  the  United 
States ;  are  satisfied  of  the  vast  importance  of 
commerce  to  the  population,  the  riches,  and 
prosperity  of  a  country ;  that,  with  it,  are  in- 
separably connected  individual  wealth  and  na- 
tional power,  of  which  it  is  essentially  the 
source  and  support. 

From  some  cause,  which  I  will  not  now  un- 
dertake to  develope,  but  which  is,  at  last, 
pretty  well  understood  throughout  tiiis  coun- 
try, the  efforts  of  our  government  have  all 
tended  directly  to  the  destruction  of  commerce. 
To  this  end  it  has  been  loaded  with  all  tlie 
shackles  and  restrictions  for  which  any  pre- 
tence could  be  invented,  and  to  as  high  a  de- 
gree, and  as  long  as  the  patience  of  the  people 
would  bear.  Congress  has  now  finally  sup- 
pressed all  that  can  be  exercised  by  our  own 
citizens,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  little  remnant  which  had  been  spared 
from  prohibitions,  proscriptions,  embargoea^ 
and  war  measures  against  Great  Britain,  at 
the  evident  hazard  of  offending  the  few  friends 
which  remain  to  us  in  the  civilized  world,  is 
now  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  exterminating 
spirit.  Not  an  article,  of  which  wool  or  cot- 
ton is  an  ingredient,  is  to  be  admitted  from 
abroad.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  ap- 
parel of  the  whole  population  of  this  country, 
is  composed  of  wool  or  cotton.  It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  one-half  the  supply  necessary 
to  cover  our  citizens  from  absolute  nakedness, 
can  be  made  at  home.  Without  recurring  to 
the  uncertain  accounts,  of  who  makes,  and 
where  these  good^  are  made,  and  the  quantities 
that  interested  manufacturers  pretend  can  be 
delivered,  there  is  one  fact  known  to  every 
one,  that  puts  this  question  beyond  all  doubt : 
notwithstanding  the  immense  influx  of  those 
articles  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  and  the  quan- 
tities which  we  are  told  find  their  way  into  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  goods  of  this 
kind,  especiidly  of  the  coarser  sort,  and  such  as 
are  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  poor,  have 
been  sold  for  a  year  past  at  three  times  the 
amount  of  their  original  cost)  whereas,  in  com- 
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mon  and  ordinaiy  tiniefl,  forty,  or  at  most  fifty 
per  cent,  advance,  on  the  first  price,  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  paj  all  charf^^  and  afford 
a  handsome  profit  to  the  imiiortcr. 

If  Uie  bill  passeH,  and  effects  the  exclusion 
which  is  exi>ected,  the  rich  must,  and  will  paj 
the  monopoly  price  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
poor  murt  sutTer  extreme  distresM.  Formerly, 
the  number  of  this  class  was  small,  and  it  has 
l)econie  very  large,  and  soon  will  emltrace  a 
mi^jority  of  our  citizens.  On  them  will  fall 
these  restraints.  Wherein  have  thev  bet;n 
willing?  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  country 
in  pursuit  of  their  own?  Thoir  |)overty  is 
their  only  crime,  and  this  cannot  Ik*  charged 
on  them.  It  fiows  directly  and  pa1])al>ly  from 
the  government.  They  have  l)een  generally, 
both  in  faith  and  practice,  devoted  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Well  may  they  exclaim.  What  have  we  done 
to  merit  from  your  hands  lK>th  nakedness  and 
hunger?  All  this  is  to  be  inflicted  and  suffered 
under  the  notion,  that,  by  such  pitiful  schemes, 
you  can  compel  the  most  <»pulent,  the  most 
powert\iI,  the  most  ])ros]>erous,  and  the  proud- 
est nation  on  the  eurth,  to  receive  the  law 
at  y(»ur  hands,  and  to  accept  peace  on  your 
own  terms.  1  forbear  to  press  this  subject  fur- 
ther. I  am  {)ersuaded,  sir,  and  1  trust  this 
House,  if  it  will  exercise  iti»  own  judgment, 
will  also  be  persuaded  that  this  bill,  if  passed 
into  a  law,  can  have  no  other  etfecl  than  to 
render  the  nation  ridiculous,  and  to  increiu^e 
the  misery  and  distress  of  a  loyal  and  faithful 
l)eople,  already  bowed  to  the  earth  witli  [priva- 
tions and  sufferings.  There  is  one  other  con- 
sideration in  the  minds  of  many,  of  greater 
magnitude  than  any  yet  contemjdated,  against 
employing  our  time  and  strength  in  such  fruit- 
less scdiemes,  which  will  now — they  always 
have  done — prove  a  mere  ignis-fatuus,  as  re- 
lates to  the  enemy.  Thoy  delude  us  from 
examining  into  the  critical  state  of  our  na- 
tional affairs,  and  from  adopting  measures 
suited  to  the  extreme  exigency  of  our  con- 
dition. 

It  is  time  to  cease  this  trifling,  and  to  look 
fully  at  ♦'■e  dangers  of  our  j»resi»nt,  and  i>rei>are 
for  th'*  '  orrors  of  our  future  situation.  On  our 
souths  frontiers,  we  have  an  invading  foe, 
and  I.  force,  that  we  know  of,  to  prevent  deso- 
lation and  ruin,  as  far  as  lie  chooses  to  proceed. 
In  the  west^  it  is  true  we  hear  the  voi<'e  of  joy 
and  gladness,  arising  from  the  great  influx  of 
wealth,  from  projects  for  new  demarcation 
of  boundaries,  extended  territories,  increasing 
population,  and  unclouded  pro8i)erity.  1  really 
rejoice,  sir,  tliat  any  part  of  our  soil  is  free  from 
the  general  gloom,  from  the  otherwise  univer- 
sal despair  that  pervades  the  country.  I  need 
not  say  it  is  only  in  that  highly  favored  portion 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  occasion  or  the 
sound  of  gladness  is  to  be  heard. 

On  our  seaboard,  we  are  closely  invested  by 
the  enemy's  fleet,  from  the  8t,  Croix  to  the 
Misaiasippi,  menacing  destruction  and  devasta- 


tion, shonld  our  goremment  ezecnte  their  de- 
clared purpose.  On  all  that  extent  of  coast, 
fn)m  Louisiana  to  Mune,  we  have  scarcely  a 
fortress  to  protect  us  against  this  menace, 
should  we  proceed  the  unhallowed  length  that 
has  been  threatened.  And  we  have  the  most 
fatal  evidence,  that  our  enemy  is  neither  slow 
nor  measured  in  his  retaliations.  On  our  north- 
ern frontier,  late  a  scene  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant vaunting,  and  whence  we  expected  to 
realize  all  the  promised  fruits  of  the  war,  we 
behold  our  towns  altogether  defenceless,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  an  exasperated  foe,  the  cuuntrj 
laid  waste  and  desolate,  villages  sacked  and 
burning,  and  their  wretched  inhabitants  naked 
and  foHorn,  fleeing  in  the  mi>st  inclement  sea- 
son, from  the  flames  of  tlieir  houses,  and  the 
tomahawk  of  the  savage. 

AH  this  time,  the  government  of  the  nation 
annises  itself,  by  weighing  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure it  can  moke  on  a  powerful  enemy,  by  de- 
priving her  wiwdlen  drapers  and  cotter  weavers 
of  the  sale  of  a  few  bales  of  gcxnls.  Never  was 
such  a  s^'one  exhibited,  since  the  day  when  the 
master  of  a  great  empire  thought  to  divert  him- 
self by  the  most  frivolous  amusement  while  his 
capital  was  in  flames.  I^t  us  quit  this  disgrace- 
ful and  humiliating  game,  and  seriously  ^take 
ourselves  to  the  prcitection  of  our  defencelesa 
and  neglected  inhabitants,  restore  to  them  their 
ancient  rights,  suft'er  them  to  return  to  cheering 
industry  and  honest  enter|>rise,  endeavor  to 
bring  back  peace,  pn»sperity,  and,  if  possible, 
character,  to  our  bleeding  conn  try —once  the 
just  pride  of  every  American,  and  the  envy  of 
every  nation,  now  so  fallen,  so  dishonored,  so 
disgraced,  and  degraded,  as  to  be  unworthy  the 
conshleration  of  the  meanest. 

The  system,  sir,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  has 
been  tried  in  youth,  and  in  manhood,  in  peace, 
and  in  war.  In  no  instance  has  it  ever  pressed 
on  Great  Britain  so  as  to  produce  from  her  a 
more  favorable  attention  to  oar  complaints. 
To  us  it  has  been  pregnant  with  misfortune  and 
disgrace.  When  practised  by  the  mc^st  popu- 
lous and  most  wealthy  nations  of  the  earth,  it 
has  also  been  ineffectual.  Great  Britain  Las 
risen  triumphant  over  all  the  eflTorts  of  her 
numerous  foes,  and  has  now  as  friends,  almost 
all  those  who  were  her  enemies,  an^  nearly  the 
whole  world  is  open  to  her  as  a  market.  It 
would  seem  then,  conclusive  to  any  men,  not 
beretl  of  reason,  that  to  persist  in  this  course 
of  measuR^  as  instruments  of  war,  marks  the 
grossest  imbecility  of  mind  and  power.  We 
have  also  seen  that  the  most  powerful  nations 
have  never  been  able  to  execute  such  a  system. 
The  bill  before  us,  and  the  message*  which  pro- 
duced it,  confess  that  we  have  not  ezecutea  it ; 
we  have  tried  all  the  civil  and  military  force  of 
the  country — all  tlie  forfeiture  and  penalties 
that  human  ingenuity  and  uncontrolled  power 
could  invent  and  enact,  without  effect.   It  mnst, 


*  Pe«  Secret  Meastfre  of  President  Ibdifloa  to  th«  Coo- 
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tkirgfore,  be  wone  than  idle  to  penut^  espe- 
ci^lr  bj  8ocb  feeble  meaiuL 

Idid  not,  sir,  in mj  motion  for  strildiig  oat^ 
inefaide  spirits  distilled  from  the  sugar  oane, 
because  I  am  satisfied  we  can  make  at  home, 
ipbits  in  as  great  quantities  as  can  be  useful  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  onlj  remaining 
eonsideration  would  be  that  of  revenue.  And 
rince,  by  all  the  skill  of  our  financiers,  and  the 
wiidom  of  our  statesmen,  we  have  only  reduced 


the  annual  amount  of  oaah  receivable  in  duties, 
from  sixteen  millions  to  a  hidf  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, it  cannot,  in  the  view  of  the  adminis^ntion, 
be  important  to  regard  the  article  in  this  rela- 
tion ;  moreover,  the  prohibition  of  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  cane,  and  the  admission  of  French 
brandy,  discover  a  due  respect  to  that  power 
and  those  interests,  with  which  our  own  seem 
intimately,  if  not  inseparably  and  fatally  in- 
volved. 


-••• 


SPEECH  ON  DIRECT  TAXATION. 


The  following  remarks,  on  the  bill  "  to  pro- 
fide  additional  revenue  Tor  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  and  maintaining  the 
public  credit,  by  laying  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  for  assessing  and 
collecting  the  same,"  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gore,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  fifth 
of  January,  1815. 

Kb.  President:  This  bill  imposes  burdens 
esftremely  heavy  on  all  the  citizens  of  our  com- 
moii  country,  and  on  those  with  which  I  am 
moat  acquainted,  a  load  that,  under  existing 
eirenmstances,  will  be  intolerable. 

With  the  principle  of  the  bill,  in  selecting  as 
Directs  of  taxation  the  lands  and  buildings  of 
the  United  States,  I  have  no  fault  to  find. 

I  consider  them  as  fit  and  proper  subjects  of 
rerenue,  and  such  assessments  calculated  to 
iqiialize  the  burdens  of  the  country,  as  impos- 
iDff  them  on  all  parts,  and  with  more  impar- 
ttuity  than  can  be  attained  by  any  other  mode. 
And,  sir,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  vote  for  a 
biU  imposing  such  a  tax  to  any  reasonable  amount 
liiid  it  not  pleased  the  government  of  the  nation 
bo  place  the  State,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  out  of  the  protection  of  the  United 
Skates,  and  to  determine,  that  while  it  shall 
bear  a  full  proportion  of  the  taxes,  none  of 
tlieir  frxuts  shall  redound  to  her  relief. 

The  motives  of  Oongress  in  granting  supplies, 
ire  doubtless  xo  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
ooontry,  and  the  security  of  its  rights,  by  a  safe 
md  honorable  peace. 

These  motives  are  wise  and  irresistible ;  all 
eoDGur  in  the  necessity  of  defending  our  terri- 
Umt  against  the  enemy ;  and  in  the  assertion 
■Da  maintenance  of  our  essential  rights  at  every 
peril,  and  if  necessary,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all 
that  ooaduces  to  private  ease  and  personal 
Hrioyment. 

iTo  one  feels  this  truth  more  sensibly  than 
■jself — no  one  considers  the  duty  more  im- 
peradve.  With  its  obligations  I  have  no  oom- 
nnmilses  to  make,  and  in  its  perfbrmance  I  ask 
Ibr  no  limitations  on  account  of  the  folly  and 
in^^rovidence  with  which  the  war  was  urged, 
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nor  of  the  degrading  imbecility,  and  prodigal 
waste  of  treasure,  of  bloody  and  character,  by 
which  it  has  been  prosecuted. 

The  enemy  publicly  proclaims  his  purpose  to 
spread  desolation  £ur  and  wide,  on  our  unpro- 
tected sea-coasts.  He  proceeds  to  execute  his 
threats  with  a  barbarity  and  baseness,  in  many 
instances,  unprecedented. 

The  mansions  of  the  rich,  the  palaces  of  the 
nation,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poorest  citizen, 
feel  alike  his  disgraceful  vengeance.  The  opu- 
lence of  the  wealthy  is  destroyed ;  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  impoverished  inhabitants 
of  the  sands  are  redeemed  from  his  rapacity  by 
grinding  impositions,  which  the  charity  of  such 
as  being  out  of  the  reach  of  his  power  are  alone 
able  to  supply.  Even  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are 
not  suffered  to  repose  in  quiet.  And,  as  the 
last  act  of  atrocity,  your  slaves  are  seized  and 
seduced,  embodied  in  military  array,  and  led  to 
the  destruction  of  their  masters,  and  the  plun- 
der of  their  possessions. 

Whether  those  acts  seek  an  apology  in  the 
conduct  of  our  own  government,  we  cannot 
inquire  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  our  duty  to 
repel  his  attack.  W  hoever  comes  to  our  shores 
in  the  character  of  an  enemy  must  be  rensted. 
We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  defend  our- 
selves and  our  soil  from  an  invading  foe. 

A  question  arises,  Have  we  any  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  grants  of  men  and  ew^ey 
will  be  wisely  applied  to  the  purposes  of  dff^^ce 
and  protection  ?  » r- n 

Honorable  gentlemen  will  please  go  bac';>to 
November,  1811,  when  the  Executive,  in  wind^ 
ing  its  devious  course  to  the  fatal  act  of  June, 
1812,  addressed  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  vanity, 
and  pride  of  the  people,  and  ownmg  its  duty 
to  establish  the  general  security,  assured  the 
nation,  ^*  that  the  works  of  defence  on  our  mar- 
itime frontier  had  been  prosecuted  with  an  ac- 
tivity leaving  little  to  be  added  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  most  important  ones.  The  land 
forces  so  disposed  as  to  ensure  appropriate  and 
important  services,  and  embodiea  ana  marched 
toward  the  north-western  frontiers,"  to  seek 
satis&ction  for  acts,  which  it  was  declared,  had 
alike,  **the  character  and  effects  of  war.'' 

The  sobeequent  course  of  things  mnat  be  frill 
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in  the  mind  of  eyerj  one,  and  the  result  known 
and  felt  bj  all. 

We  learn  that  the  same  measures  are  to  be 
pnrsaed.  The  Atlantic  coast  is  to  be  defended, 
as  heretofore,  bj  attempts  on  Canada.  This  is 
frankly  and  formallj  told  to  the  Congress,  that 
no  pretence  can  be  urged  in  future,  of  disap- 
pointment or  deception. 

I  forbear  to  speak  on  this  subject.  In  the 
actual  state  of  things,  all  reasoning  must  be 
fhtile.  Tlie  powers  of  language  cease  before 
the  eloquent  monitors  constantly  in  our  view. 

We  are  doomed  to  remain  in  this  scene,  that 
we  may  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  our  de- 
gradation and  disgrace.  The  goyemment  had 
complete  information  of  the  desicmsof  the  enemy 
months  before  his  attack  on  Washington.  In 
this  city  were  all  the  means  of  defence,  for- 
tresses, ships,  cannon,  men,  and  money ;  here, 
too,  was  concentrated  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
administration,  to  deliberate,  examine,  decide, 
and  prepare  for  the  support  of  the  Capitol,  at 
least  sixty  days  prior  to  its  destruction,  by  a 
few  thousand  worn  down  and  exhausted  sol- 
diers. You  have  now  in  full  view  the  effect  of 
their  combined  councils — of  their  individual 
and  united  talents,  prudence,  and  energies. 

These  monuments  show,  in  characters  not  to 
be  mistaken,  the  future  in  the  past,  and  the 
desolation  around.  They  declare  the  fate  of 
every  place  under  the  influence  and  protection 
of  our  government,  if  approached  by  the  en- 
emy. 

Congress  continues  to  grant,  with  no  sparing 
band,  supplies  of  every  kind  to  the  same  men, 
in  the  hope,  it  is  imagined  that  heaven  may,  by 
some  miracle,  interpose  for  their  application  to 
the  safety  and  relief  of  the  country. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  crave  your  indulgence,  and 
that  of  the  honorable  Senate,  while  I  relate  the 
condition  of  the  country  which  I  represent,  as 
the  grounds  of  the  voto  I  am  constrained  to 
give  on  tbis  occasion.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has  a  sea-coast  of  about  six  hundred  miles 
in  extent.  Its  eastern  boundary  Joins  that  of 
the  enemy.  It  is  of  course  peculiarly  liable  to 
invasion.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  avowedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
invaded  immediately  on  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  There  were  several  islands,  and  one 
of  great  importance,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  the 
title  to  which  was  not  definitively  acknowledg- 
ed by  Great  Britiun.  The  claim  of  Massachu- 
setts had  been  allowed  by  this  power  in  a  treaty 
made  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  treaty  the  United  States  had  chosen 
to  reiect  The  government,  therefore,  super- 
added to  the  general  obligation  ei\joined  upon  it, 
to  protect  and  defend  the  territory  of  all  the 
States,  had  incurred  a  peculiar  responsibility  to 
guard  this  particular  frontier  from  falling  into 
uie  hands  of  the  enemy. 

This  State  has  been  left  entirely  unprotected 
and  defenceless,  and  has  at  no  time  had  within 
it  and  destined  to  its  defence,  sufficient  force 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  any  one  pomt 


agidnst  a  common  and  ordinary  boetfle  at- 
tack. 

Shortly  after  the  adontioa  of  the  constitiition 
she  ceded  to  the  Unitea  States  aU  the  fortresset 
in  her  possession.  These,  with  all  the  promi- 
nent points  of  lands  and  sitea,  appropriate  for 
fortifications,  to  defend  the  State  against  in- 
vasion, were,  and  for  a  long  time  previous  to 
the  war  had  been,  in  the  exclusive  posMssion 
of  the  United  States.  The  State,  therefore,  bad 
no  authority  or  jurisdiction  over,  nor  even  to 
enter  them  for  any  purpose ;  much  less  to  as- 
sume the  defence  of  tlieir  territory,  through 
these  means. 

One  great  and  principal  object  of  the  consti- 
tution was  to  provide  by  this  government  for 
the  common  defence,  and,  by  the  iK)wer  and 
resources  of  all  the  Stetes,  to  protect  each 
against  invasion. 

The  preamble  declares :  ^'  We  the  people  of 
the  United  Stetes,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  esteblish  justice,  ensure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  esteblish  this  constitution.*^  For 
this  end  the  Stetes  surrendered  the  prindpal 
sources  of  revenue,  over  which  theyprevioiuly 
had  uncontrolled  dominion. 

**  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  to  pay 
the  debte  and  provide  for  the  common  ddfence, 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
Stetes." 

Here  are  ample  resources,  and  means  com- 
mensurate to  the  duties  the  United  Stetes  were 
enjoined  and  undertook  to  perform. 

This  cannot  be  denied  by  the  men  now  in 
power ;  for  they  abolished  many  taxes,  in  ftaU 
and  productive  operation,  at  the  time  they  re- 
ceived the  government. 

Power  was  also  granted  to  raise  and  support 
any  kind  of  force  necessary  to  ensure  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  to  protect  the  State  against 
invasion,  viz. :  **  To  raise  and  support  armiei. 
To  provide  and  maintun  a  navy.  To  exerdie 
exclusive  legislation  over  all  places  purchased 
by  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  tne  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock  yards,  and  other 
needful  buildings."   '  * 

The  several  Stetes,  having  surrendered  their 
own  resources,  and  afibrded  sndi  ample  proii- 
sion  for  the  common  defence,  left  no  doubt  of 
the  paramount  duty  in  the  United  States  to  pe^ 
form  it  punctually  and  fkithfnUy. 

In  the  present  war,  they  are  without  exoAe, 
if  this  be  not  fully  and  perfectly  done;  for  the 
war  was  of  their  own  choice ;  they  made  it, 
and  at  their  own  time. 

The  several  States  received  from  the  United 
Stetes  a  solemn  obligation,  that  they  would 

grotect  each  against  mvasion.  ^^The  United 
tates  guarantee  to  every  Steto  a  repnUiean 
form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  invauon." 
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If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  show  the  sacred- 
ness  of  this  datj  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
absolute  reliance  which  the  States  entertained 
of  its  complete  performance,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  restrictions  and  privations  which  the 
several  States  imposed  on  themselves. 

*^  No  State  shali  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts,  or  duties  on  im- 
ports or  exports,"  except,  &c.  "No  State 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  sliips  of  war, 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  a  war,  unless  actually  in- 
vaded, or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay." 

Having  thus  surrendered  all  the  pecuniary 
resources  necessary  to  provide  the  means  of 
defence,  and  also  the  right  to  raise  a  force  re- 
quisite to  this  end,  the  several  States  did  rely, 
and  were  justified  in  relying,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, for  complete  protection  and  defence, 
on  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  such  defence  has 
been  afforded  to  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
Massachusetts  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 
The  men  raised  there  for  the  regular  army  have 
been  marched  out  of  the  State. 

Within  a  month  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  governor  of  that  State  was  informed,  by 
direction  of  the  President,  that  the  regular 
troops  were  all  ordered  from  the  sea-coast ;  and 
his  threat,  if  intended  as  such,  was  instantly 
ezecated.  Thus,  the  moment  the  United  States 
had  placed  the  country  in  a  situation  to  require 
defence,  and  which  it  was  their  duty  to  pro- 
vide, they  wantonly  took  away  the  only  force 
which  could  afford  it. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  President  called 
forth  the  militia,  in  June  and  July,  1812,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  defence,  and  pro- 
tecting the  State  against  invasion,  and  the 
governor  refused  to  obey  the  requisition.  On 
the  12th  June,  1812,  the  President,  by  his 
Secretary  of  War,  requested  Governor  Strong 
to  order  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  requisition  of  General  Dearborn,  such 
parts  of  the  militia  as  the  general  might  deem 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast ;  and, 
on  the  22d  June,  the  same  general  informed  the 
governor  that  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain,  and  requested  forty-one  companies  for 
the  defence  of  the  ports  and  harbors  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  harbor  of  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Island. 

The  governor  of  a  State  is  obliged  to  comply 
with  every  requisition  of  the  United  States  for 
miliUa,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution.  He  is  equally  bound,  by  his 
duty  to  the  States,  to  refrain  from  calling  them 
forUi  for  purposes  not  within  these  provisions. 

The  only  cases  which  authorize  a  call  for  the 
militia  of  the  several  States,  to  act  against  an 
enemy,  u  to  repel  invasion. 

The  President  neither  by  himself  nor  any  of 


his  officers,  ever  pretended  that  this  case  ex- 
isted, at  the  time  the  requisition  was  issued. 
The  requisition  was  made  expressly  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  ports  and  harbors  of  that  State  and 
of  Rhode  Island. 

The  militia  is  a  force  which  belongs  to  the 
several  States  respectively  and  exclusively,  and 
is  so  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  a  government  of  limited  authoritieSi 
and  has  no  other  powers  than  what  are  grant- 
ed by  the  constitution.  A  power  to  call  forth 
the  militia  to  provide  for  the  conmion  defence, 
or  to  protect  against  invasion,  is  nowhere 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  express  terms. 
All  the  authority  over  the  militia  delegated  to 
the  United  States,  is  to  call  them  forth  to  repel 
invasion ;  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to  suppress 
insurrection.  The  United  States  are  bound  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence. 

To  repel  invasion,  is  included  in  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  common  defence ;  and  as  in- 
vasion may  be  sudden,  even  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  before  the  United  States  can  bring 
their  forces  to  meet  an  unexpected  attack,  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  is  granted  to  the 
United  States,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
as  the  means  by  which  they  may  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  in  such  particular  in- 
stance. 

If  the  United  States  have  authority  to  call 
forth  the  militia  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
war,  for  the  common  defence,  or  for  protection 
against  invasion,  under  any  of  the  general  pow- 
ers granted,  such  as  that  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  the  special  clause  authorizing 
Congress  to  provide  for  calling  them  forth  to 
repel  invasion^  for  repelling  invasion  is  un- 
doubtedly one  part  of  the  duty  of  providing  for 
the  common  defence. 

If  it  were  the  intent  of  the  constitution  to 
grant  to  the  United  Sta^s  expressly,  a  power 
over  the  militia  for  protection  against  invasion, 
it  would  have  declared,  that,  for  such  purposes, 
the  United  States  might  call  forth  the  militia; 
or  it  would  have  said  to  protect  against  or  re- 
pel invasion.  And  especially  in  the  clause 
which  ei\joins  on  the  United  States  the  duty  of 
protecting  each  State  against  invasion,  the 
constitution  would  have  declared,  and  that,  for 
this  purpose,  the  United  States  shall  call  forth 
the  militia.  No  such  words,  no  such  grants, 
are  made  in  this  instrument  I^  therefore,  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  the 
militia  to  protect  the  iK)rts  and  harbors  of  a 
State,  be  ^antedL  it  must  be  by  the  terms  to 
repel  invasion.  Common  defence  includes  all 
the  means  by  which  a  nation  may  be  guarded, 
protected,  defended,  and  secured  against  dan- 
ger, both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

To  repel  invasion,  is  only  one  particular  and 
specific  act  providing  for  the  common  defence. 
It  is  contrary  to  common  sense,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  rules  of  logic,  to  say  that  a  speoifio 
power  or  dnty  hidndes  the  general  power,  or 
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datj,  of  which  it  It  a  part ;  it  ii  to  saj  that  a 
part  contains  the  whole. 

To  repel  inTasion  is  to  drive  back  and  resist 
that  which  has  already  happened.  To  protect 
against  invasion  is  to  prevent  its  happening,  to 
secure  against  its  existence.  Tlie  one  act  is 
against  an  event  that  has  occurred — the  other 
is  to  ensure  and  guard  against  the  occurrence 
of  such  an  event. 

To  protect  against  invasion,  is  to  erect  for- 
tresses, to  have  them  well  manned,  and  sup- 
plied with  all  requisite  stores,  to  provide  and 
equip  ships  of  war,  to  have  vi  army  and  navy 
well  organized  and  disciplined,  m  peace  and  in 
war.  To  repel  invasion  is  one  specific  act  of* 
war,  against  another  act  of  the  like  character. 

To  repel  invasion  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  common  defence,  and  for  this 
part  a  particular  force  is  granted.  To  say  that 
a  grant  of  this  force,  for  this  special  service, 
includes  a  grant  of  the  same  force  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection  and  defence,  is  to  say  that 
a  grant  for  one  purpose,  is  a  grant  for  another, 
and  for  every  purpose,  and  that  the  grant  of  a 
limited  is  tlie  grant  of  a  general  authority.  This 
would  be  both  illogical  and  irrational.  And  if 
under  the  limitations,  which  were  intended  to 
control  the  powers  granted  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  under  the 
express  limitation,  viz.  **  that  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States,  or  to  the  people,'^  such  construc- 
tion may  be  adopted,  there  remains  no  security 
for  any  right  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the 
people. 

However  conclusive  this  reasoning  may  be, 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that,  after  tlie  strides 
of  power  in  which  the  spirit  of  party  has  in- 
dulged, it  will  have  any  effect  on  those  who 
direct  the  affairs  of  this  country ;  I  will,  sir, 
however,  refer  to  opinions  and  authorities  in 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced,  that 
to  many  gentlemen  did  not  formally  admit 
either  of  exception  or  appeal. 

These  are  to  be  found  in  the  resolutions  and 
arguments  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and 
of  Mr.  Madison,  one  of  that  legislature  in  the 
years  1799  and  1800.  I  refer  the  Senate  to  the 
third  resolution  passed  by  that  body,  and  fram- 
ed by  the  pen  of  the  President,  in  the  words 
foUowing : 

^'  3.  Buolved^  That  this  Assembly  doth  expli- 
citly and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  re- 
sulting from  the  compact  to  which  the  States 
are  parties,  submitted  by  the  plain  sense  and 
intention  of  the  instrument  constituting  that 
compact,  as  no  further  valid  than  they  are  au- 
thorized by  the  grants  enumerated  in  tliat  con- 
tract ;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpa- 
ble, and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  power  not 
granted  by  t]^e  same  compacts,  the  States  who 
are  parties  thereto  have  a  right  and  are  in  duty 
bound  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  evil,  and  for  Tnaintaining  within  their 


respective  limits  the  tnthorities,  rights,  ud 
liberties  appertaining  to  them.^ 

*^  It  is  said,  that  Cimgress  are,  by  the  coiiiti« 
tution,  to  protect  each  State  against  invanon, 
and  that  the  means  of  preventing  are  included 
in  the  power  of  protection  against  it*' 

*^  The  power  of  war  in  general  having  been 
before  granted  by  the  constitution,  this  clsnse 
must  either  be  a  mere  specification,  for  greater 
caution  and  certainty,  of  which  there  are  other 
examples  in  the  constitution,  or  be  the  injunc- 
tion of  a  duty,  superadded  to  a  grant  of  power. 
Under  either  explanation,  it  cannot  enlarge  the 
powers  of  Congress  on  the  subject.  The  power 
and  duty  to  protect  each  State  against  an  in- 
vading enemy  would  be  the  same,  under  the 
general  powers,  if  this  regard  to  greater  cantioa 
had  been  omitted.*' 

**  Invasion  is  an  operation  of  war.  To  protect 
against  invasion  is  an  exercise  of  the  power  cf 
war.  A  power,  therefore,  not  incident  to  war, 
cannot  be  incident  to  a  particular  modification 
of  war.  And  as  the  removal  of  alien  friendi 
has  appeared  to  be  no  incident  to  a  general 
state  of  war,  it  cannot  be  incident  to  a  par- 
tial state,  or  to  a  particular  modification  of 
war." 

^^  Nor  can  it  ever  be  granted,  that  a  power  to 
act  on  a  case,  when  it  actually  occurs,  includes 
a  power  over  all  the  means  that  may  tend 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  case.'  Soch 
a  latitude  of  construction  w^oold  render  una- 
vailing every  practicable  definition  of  limited 
powers."* 

If  the  observations  which  I  have  made,  are 
founded  on  truth,  and  justified  by  the  constitu- 
tion, the  following  positions  are  established, 
viz. : 

That  the  United  States  have  no  right  to 
call  on  the  several  States  for  militia  to  perform 
any  act  of  war,  but  to  repel  invasion. 

That  to  defend  the  ports  and  harbors  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  the  purpose 
for  which  the  militia  was  required  in  1813,  is 
not  within  the  power  delegated  by  the  consti- 
tution to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  milida  to 
repel  invasion.  In  the  case  alluded  to  in  1812, 
it  was  not  declared  by  the  President,  nor  even 
pretended  by  his  officers,  that  any  invasion  was 
made.  In  fact,  no  invasion  was  attempted  ontil 
two  years  after  tliis  time.  If  tlie  United  States 
had  no  authority  to  make  the  requisition,  the 
governor  would  have  betrayed  his  duty  to  the 
btate,  in  complying  with  the  demand. 

That  the  United  States  had  no  such  authoritXt 
I  think  evident  from  the  examination  that  has 
been  made  of  the  powers  delegated  by  the  con- 
stitution. And  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in- 
stead of  being  a  just  object  of  censure,  by  the 
United  States,  has  a  well-founded  complaint 
against  their  government,  for  an  attempt  to 
usurp  her  rights  and  invade  her  prerogative. 

*  See  prooeedingt  in  the  House  U  Detogatcs  of  TIifioi«i 
on  the  7th  Jenoarjr,  1800,  on  the  reaolattoas  cf  the  Qtamai 
Aaeemblj  of  Deeember  ilat|  ITWi 
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A  ijnestion  has  sometimes  been  sng^iested, 
irhether  Uie  governor  of  a  Btate  has  a  right  to 
fvdffe  if  the  reqaisition  be  within  the  provisions 
)f  ^e  constitution.  A  little  reflection  on  the 
latare  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
ind  of  a  State,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
npreme  executive  of  the  latter  stands  to  the 
[Jnited  States,  and  to  the  citizens  of  his  particu- 
ar  State,  will  show  that  he  is  obliged  to  ezam- 
ne,  if  the  case  for  which  the  reqaisition  is 
Hade,  be  within  the  provisions  of  the  constitn- 
ion,  and  if  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  declared 
ire  manifestly  not  within  the  powers  delegated 
bj  that  instrument,  to  withhold  a  compliance. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  can 
exercise  no  powers  not  granted  by  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  so  far  as  this  government  can  sup- 
port snch  as  it  claims  on  this  charter,  it  is 
sovereign,  and  has  no  other  control  than  its 
own  discretion. 

The  government  of  the  several  States  is 
eooally  sovereign  with  respect  to  every  power 
of  an  independent  State,  which  it  has  not  dele- 
gated by  tbe  same  instrument  to  the  United 
States,  or  which  is  not  thereby  prohibited  to 
the  several  States.  It  is,  also,  a  sacred  duty  of 
tbe  governments  of  the  several  States,  to  pre- 
aerve  unimpaired  every  right  and  authority 
retained  by  the  State,  either  in  its  corporate 
eapacity,  or  for  its  individual  citizens.  Whether 
the  militia,  the  peculiar  force  of  the  several 
Slates,  and  that  which  is  to  protect  and  defend 
every  right  and  power  they  possess,  is  called 
forth  by  the  United  States  according  to  the 
provisions  which  they  made,  in  delegating  to 
this  government  its  powers,  must  of  necessity 
be  a  question  between  two  sovereign  independ- 
ent governments,  and  on  which  there  is  no 
tribunal  authorized  to  judge  between  them. 
And  if  the  governors,  who  are  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  should 
sorrender  this  force  to  the  United  States,  in  a 
case  not  authorized  by  the  constitution,  they 
would  betray  the  trust  confided  to  them  by  the 
citizens  of  their  States.  They  must,  therefore, 
examine  the  case  when  called  upon,  and  decide 
according  to  their  duty  as  prescribed  by  the 
Ocmstitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of 
their  particular  State  shall  demand. 

General  Cashing,  while  superintendent  of  the 
military  district  in  which  Massachusetts  is  situ- 
ated, informed  Governor  Strong  that  he  ex- 
pected an  order  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  reauest  a  detachment  of  mili- 
tia for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  and  particu- 
hirly  of  Boston.  That  he  had  not  more  troops 
than  sufficient  to  man  one  of  the  forts,  and  pro- 
posed that  one  should  be  occupied  by  the  mili- 
tia, and  that,  while  ont^  they  should  be  subject 
to  the  command  of  no  officer  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  superintendent  of  the  district. 
The  governor  acceded  to  the  proposal. 

General  Dearborn  shortly  after  superseded 
General  Cnshing,  and  on  the  8th  of  July,  by 
order  of  the  Pi^dent,  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  expectation  of  Bri^gadier-General  Gashing, 


reqneated  a  detachment  oi  eleven  himdred  mili- 
tia to  occupy  the  fort  and  harbor  of  Boston. 

Governor  Statmg,  aUhough  under  no  consti- 
tutional obligation  to  call  forth  the  militia  for 
the  purposes  required,  yet  seeing  the  forlorn 
condition  of  the  country,  the  vast  property  of 
the  United  States  in  the  navy  yard,  a  ship-of- 
the-line  nearly  completed,  ana  a  frigate  all 
abandoned  by  the  government  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy — at  the  same  time  that  these  offered 
to  him  great  temptations  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  capital  of  the  State  and  its  environs — and 
feeling  authorized  by  the  resolution  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachnsetts,  detached  the  militia,  in 
confidence  that  the  agreement  made  wiUi  Gen- 
eral Gushing  would  b«  fulfilled. 

At  the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  these  men 
were  offered  an  uncurrent  and  depreciated  pa- 
per, as  their  only  compensation. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  General  Dear- 
bom  notified  the  governor  that  the  enemy  had 
taken  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  requested  a  detach- 
ment of  the  militia,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing and  defending  such  parts  of^that  State,  and 
New  Hampshire,  as  were  not  in  the  occupation 
of  the  enemy. 

Snch  complaints  and  objections  had  arisen 
in  executing  the  order  of  July,  that  the  gover- 
nor, although  he  issued  an  order  for  troops, 
found  himself  obliged  to  place  the  detachment 
under  the  command  of  a  miyor-generd  of  the 
militia. 

The  governor  immediately  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  requesting  to  know 
from  the  President  if  the  expenses,  thus  neces- 
sarily incurred  for  the  protection  of  the  State, 
would  be  ultimately  reimbursed  to  that  State 
by  the  United  States. 

The  answer  was,  that  if  the  force  thus  put 
into  service  by  the  governor  had  been  required 
by  General  Dearborn,  or  received  by  him,  and 
put  under  his  command,  the  expenses  attending 
it  would  be  defrayed  by  the  United  States.  If 
otherwise,  in  either  of  these  particulars,  the 
United  States  were  not  chargeable  with  the 
expense. 

Here  is  a  distinct  and  plain  case,  in  which  the 
United  States  had  neglected  that  protection 
which  they  were  expressly  bound  to  afford  the 
State,  and  thereby  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  fifth 
part  of  its  territory  ;*  and  then  called  upon  the 
State  itself  to  protect  the  remaining  territory. 
The  State  obeyed  the  call,  and  reserved  only 
that  right  which  the  constitution,  in  express 
terms,  reserved,  viz.,  the  appointment  of  omcers 
to  command  the  militia  required;  and  the 
United  States  say  this  expense  must  be  borne 
by  the  State,  and  that  they  will  not  reimburse 
the  amount,  because  the  militia  is  not  placed 

^  There  wert,  at  the  attack  and  capture  of  Caetine,  twenty- 
eight  men  and  a  Llentenant  in  the  fort  This  waa  all  the 
protection  for  one  of  the  most  important  harbora  and  riven 
of  tho  United  Statea,  and  affording  the  beat  aitiiation  for  s 
naval  depot  a»r  Oreat  Britrin. 
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under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
Statw.  ♦ 

For  this  act  of  injustice,  for  this  neglect  of 
dutj  in  the  United  States  towards  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  for  this  abandonment  of  terri- 
tory to  the  violence  of  the  enemj,  I  have  never 
heard  the  smallest  apology. 

I  forbear  to  mention  the  rights  of  the  State, 
the  neoessitj  to  which  this  wanton  abandon- 
ment by  those  who  ought  to  protect  them  may 
reduce  the  inhabitants.  The  laws  of  self-pre- 
servation and  of  nature,  confirmed  by  that  of 
nations,  afford  the  rule  for  any  member  of  a 
confederacy  thus  deserted  and  forsaken. 

I  most  earnestly  hope,  that  although  cruelly 
deserted  by  the  government,  which  contrary  to 
their  entreaties  brought  them  into  this  perilous 
condition,  that  citizens  of  the  country  may  be 
able  to  defend  themselves.  They  will  do  all 
that  men  can  do  under  their  circumstances. 
But  I  am  confident,  that  if  this  tax  be  collected 
there,  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  tlie  United 
States,  for  the  exclusive  support  and  defence  of 
others,  they  will  be  destitute  of  the  means  of 
making  any  adequate  resistance.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  vote  for  this  bilL 

The  present  year  tlie  Commonwealth  has  ex- 
pended more  than  $700,000  in  her  own  defence. 

^  In  the  mllitAry  dbtriet,  Ka  1,  which  Incladad  Kew 
Hampthir*  and  Minafhniatti,  then  were  !««  than  one 
thoosaiid  three  hundred  men.  Tbeee  were  eeattered  over 
an  extenslre  tract  of  eonntry.  In  the  forta  in  Boaton  harbor, 
th«re  were  not  two  hnndnd  and  atztj  men,  and  in  the  other 
Ibrta  in  the  State  n  very  email  eorpa,  inadeqoate  to  anj  de- 
fence. There  wai|  howerer,  n  mi^)or^neral,  a  hrifadtor* 
general,  and  leTeral  eolonela.  In  no  one  plaee  wore  then 
men  enough  to  conaUtnte  a  ooloneri  command.  | 


She  is  now  called  on  by  this  bill  for  |632,(>41 
to  defend  other  parts  of  the  territory  of  Um 
United  States,  and  her  citizens,  more  exposed 
than  any  other,  are  left  to  provide  for  their  own 
defence. 

They  who  calculated  on  the  ability  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  pay,  from  the  exactness  and  ponctn- 
ality  irhich  she  has  heretofore  observed  in  the 
discharge  of  taxes,  will  recollect,  that  her 
faculty  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Tretsniy, 
even  in  times  the  most  prosperous,  arose  princi- 
pally from  the  daring  enterprise,  unrivalled  in- 
dustry, and  rigid  economy  of  the  inhabitants; 
that  her  resources  are  now  annihilated,  and  she 
is  borne  down  by  obloquy,  insult,  and  oppres- 
sion. 

They  who  have  observed  the  patience  where- 
with sJbe  has  submitted  to  see  the  public  treasore 
squandered,  to  purchase  slanders  agunst  her 
citizens,  and  notwithstanding  a  complete  failure 
by  the  full  confession  of  tlie  hireling,  that  these 
citizens  were  so  far  beyond  all  temptation  is 
not  even  to  be  approached  for  dishonorable 
purnoses,  has  been  subject  to  the  most  de 
graaing  insinuations,  from  the  first  autboritj; 
who  have  witnessed  all  the  resources  of  her 
wealth,  all  the  means  of  her  industry,  the  ob- 
ject of  onabating  persecution  from  t^  goveni- 
ment,  and  her  possessions  coldly  and  expresslj 
abandoned,  by  the  same  authority,  to  the  depre- 
dations and  seizure  of  the  enemy,  may  conoeiTe 
that  taxes  like  these  will  still  be  paid  for  the 
exclusive  protection  of  others;  but  if  gmtle- 
men  will  only  condescend  to  -view  the  peopto 
of  this  country  as  their  brethren,  as  freemen, 
as  men,  they  must  come  to  itie  conclusion  that, 
had  they  the  means,  thej  could  not  possiUjr 
have  the  will. 


RED  JACKET. 

Sa-oo-tx-wat-ha,  or  Be-le^ft-them-awalef  *  **  the  last  of  the  Seneoas,*'  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  a  place  called  Old  Castle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  near  the  present  lovely  village 
of  Geneva.  His  earlj  history  exists  only  in  tradition,  which  says,  **  that  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, hia  abilities,  especially  his  activity  in  the  chase,  and  his  remarkably  tenacious  memory, 
attracted  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  tribe,  and  he  was  frequently  employed  daring  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  as  a  runner,  to  carry  despatches,"  for  the  British  officers  who  were  en- 
gaged on  the  border  service.  ** In  that  contest,"  says  the  author  above  quoted,  "he  took  little 
or  no  part  as  a  warrior;  and  it  would  appear  that,  like  his  celebrated  predecessors  in  rhetorical 
iiune,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  he  better  understood  how  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  war  than 
to  lead  them  to  victory."  Some  incidents  relating  to  his  slender  military  career  during  the  in- 
▼adon  of  the  Genesee  country  by  General  Sullivan,  account  for  the  reputation  he  bore  for  cow- 
ardice, and  the  enmity  and  contempt  he  experienced  from  the  Mohawk  chief  Brant.  After  the 
battle  of  Newtown,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Indians,  Bed  Jacket  was  accustomed  to  hold 
private  councils  with  the  young  warriors,  and  some  of  the  more  timid  sachems,  the  olgect  of 
which  was  to  persuade  them  to  sue  for  peace,  and  at  one  time  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  induce 
them  to  send  privately,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  war  chiefs,  a  runner  into 
General  Sullivan^s  camp,  to  make  known  to  him  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  division  that 
prevailed  among  the  Indians,  and  to  invite  him  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  with  certain  propositions 
calculated  to  increase- their  divisions  and  produce  a  dishonorable  peace.  Brant,  who  was  pri- 
vately informed  of  all  these  proceedings,  and  fearing  the  consequences  of  disclosing  and  attempt- 
ing to  suppress  them  by  forcible  means,  despatched  secretly  two  confidential  warriors  to  way- 
lay the  flag  on  its  return  fh>m  the  American  camp,  and  to  put  the  bearer  of  it  to  death,  and 
return  with  his  despatches.  This  was  done  with  true  Indian  adroitness,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Seneca  chief  were  thereby  frustrated,  t  During  the  same  campaign  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Complanter,  to  oppose  General  Sullivan's  forces  on  the  beach  of  the  Canandaigoa  lake.  *^0n 
the  approach  of  the  Americans,  a  small  number  of  the  In4iAns,  among  whom  was  Red  Jacket, 
began  to  retreat.  Complanter  exerted  himself  to  raUy  them«  He  q>rang  in  front  of  Red  Jacket 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  flght— but  in  vain.  Whereupon  the  indignant  chief^  tuming 
to  the  young  wife  of  the  recreant  warrior,  exdaimed — '  Leave  that  man — he  is  a  coward.' "  I 


^  Hb  name  of  '*B«d  JMkH,**b7  whieh  1m  wm  m  kmf  ftmlliMlf  knowa  ainoBf  Um  wliito  p«opl«,  li  ntd  to  Iut*  b««B 
■eqnlred  in  Um  Mloviag  maaiMr :  Dvliif  Um  wtr  jvtt  ai«itioa«d,  hi*  meUritf  nd  latolUgwiM  attiMtod  tha  ftttoattoB  ci 
•everml  oflScen  in  th«  Mrrloe  <tf  th«  British  erowB,  and  Mqnlred  fl»r  blm  their  Mendahlp.  Ob«  of  thaiii,  dther  m  a  oom- 
pllment,  or  Ibr  Mrrleet  rendared,  **  prMonted  him  with  a  rlehlj  mnhroldared  loulet  jaoket,  which  ho  tuok  fraat  prldo  In 
WMrlBf.  Whoa  thlo  wm  won  oat,  ho  wm  pfMoatod  with  aaothor;  oad  ho  eoatUiBod  to  woor  thit  poeollor  diMt  vntll  U 
hommo  ft  nark  of  dialiaotloii,  and  gaTO  him  tho  Bamo  hf  whleh  ho  wm  aftorwaid  hoot  known.  At  tho  tioaljr  of  17H 
hold  at  Gaaaadalfaa,  Captain  Pariah,  oao  of  tho  Intorprotora  In  tho  Mrrleo  of  tho  Unllod  Btatoa,  gavo  him  aaothor  rod 
)aekot,to*pofpetaatotho  namo  to  whlA  howMio  mnoh  attaohad.*  *^-iaM04  ^  iM  •KdmM;  <»  JTXoimm^o  IMtas 

t  Life  of  Jooeph  Brant,  hj  WltUam  K  Btono,  toL  1,  pago  SSL 

t  Hlttory  of  the  Indian  TrlhM  of  North  Amorloa,  ii^  by  ThniM  L.  M^KoaMj  and  JaiBM  HaU  voL  1,  pift  4 
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From  this  period  until  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwiz,  in  the  year  1784,  the  history  of  Bed 
Jacket  is  lost.    At  what  time  he  attained  his  chieftainship  is  not  known.    The  Six  Nations  wen 
lovers  of  eloquence  and  cultivators  of  that  art.*    Red  Jackets  intellect  was  of  a  superior  order, 
lie  was  an  orator  by  nature,  and,  moreover,  as  artful  and  ambitious  as  he  was  eloquent    Ai- 
piring  to  the  rank  of  a  chief,  he  not  only  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  his  people  by  the  exertion 
of  that  faculty,  which  was  ever  with  them  a  high  standard  of  merit,  but  he  succeeded  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  superstitious  constitution  of  his  race,  to  effect  his  purpose.     His  first  ettay 
was  to  dream  that  he  was,  or  should  be  a  chief,  and  that  tlio  Great  Spirit  was  angry  that  hia 
nation  had  not  advanced  him  to  that  dignity.    This  dream,  with  the  necessary  variations,  was 
repeated,  until,  fortunately  for  him  the  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  Senecas.     He  then  pro- 
claimed tlie  loathsome  infliction  a  judgment  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit,  to  punish  them  for  their 
ingratitude  to  him.    The  consequence  was,  that  by  administering  flattery  to  some,  and  worting 
upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  others,  and  by  awakening  the  admiration  of  all  by  his  eloquence, 
he  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition.    Hence  his  appearance  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix. 
On  that  oc<;asion  he  was  opposed  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  unless  the  several  tribes  not  included 
in  the  Six  Nations,  might  be  invited  to  join  the  council.    His  speech  on  that  occasion  is  charac- 
terized, "  as  a  master-piece  of  oratory,"  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  every  warrior  present  was 
carried  away  by  his  eloquence.    But  the  commissioners  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition; 
and  Complanter,  who  was  an  old  and  wise  man,  though  less  eloquent  than  Red  Jacket,  8n^ 
ceeded  in  giving  a  favorable  termination  to  the  negotiation. t 

Complanter^s  agency  in  the  treaty  operated  unfavorably  upon  his  character,  and  weakened  his 
influence  with  his  tribe.  Aware  that  Red  Jacket  was  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
elevate  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  people,  he  resolved  on  counteracting  him.  For  this 
purpose  he  ordained  one  of  his  brothers  a  prophet,  and  set  him  at  work  to  ptnt-ieovf  against  his 
rival  and  his  followers.  A  council  was  held  at  Buffalo  Creek,  New  York,  and  Red  Jacket  waa 
assailed  in  the  midst  of  the  tribe,  by  all  those  arts  that  are  known  to  be  so  powerful  over  tha 
superstition  of  the  Indian.  ^^  At  this  crisis,''  says  De  Witt  Clinton,  '*Red  Jacket  well  knew  that 
the  future  color  of  his  life  depended  upon  the  powers  of  his  mind.  He  spoke  in  his  defence  fbr 
near  three  hours — the  iron  brow  of  superstition  relented  under  the  magic  of  his  eloquence.  He 
declared  the  prophet  an  impostor  and  a  cheat — he  prevailed — ^the  Indians  divided,  and  a  small 
migority  appeared  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history  cannot  furnish  a  more  conspiea- 
ous  instance  of  the  power  and  triumph  of  oratory  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  superstitioo, 
and  looking  up  to  the  accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almighty.'* 

In  the  war  of  1812,  Red  Jacket  was  disposed  to  remain  neutral,  but  being  OYermled  by  hi* 
tribe,  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  in  consequence  of  an  argument  which  occurred  to 
him,  that,  **  if  the  British  succeed,  they  will  take  our  country  Arom  us ;  if  the  Americans  drive 
them  back,  they  will  claim  our  land  by  right  of  conquest."  His  career  in  that  contest  redeemed 
his  character  from  those  charges  of  weakness  and  cowardice,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it 
during  his  early  years.  Opposed  to  war,  not  ambitious  of  martial  fame,  and  unskilled  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  he  went  to  battle  from  principle,  and  met  its  perils  with  the  spirit  of  a  veteran 
warrior,  while  he  shrunk  from  its  cruelties  with  the  sensibility  of  a  man  and  a  philosopher. 

Several  interesting  anecdotes,  which  illustrate  the  character  and  eloquence  of  Red  Jacket^ 
are  preserved  in  M*Kenney  and  Hall's  valuable  work  before  referred  to,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracted : — In  a  council  which  was  held  with  the  Senecas  by  Governor  Tompkins,  of 
New  York,  a  contest  arose  between  that  gentleman  and  Red  Jacket,  as  to  a  fact  connected  with 
a  treaty  of  many  years  standing.  The  American  agent  stated  one  thing,  the  Indian  chief  co^ 
reoted  him,  and  insisted  that  the  reverse  of  his  assertion  was  true.    Bnt,  it  waa  rejoined,  "yoa 

*  The  moflt  renmrkabto  differenoe  existed  between  the  Conilsdentet  [Six  Katfoae]  Mid  the  other  ladlMM,  vlth  leipMt 
to  eloqaence.  Ton  nuif  March  in  Tain  the  reoord«  end  writin|;t  of  the  peel,  or  In  the  oreati  d  the  preoent  tlmei,  tei 
■ingle  model  oit  eloqnenoe  unonf  the  Algonqolnt,  the  I>eUweree,  the  Shawaneie,  or  $af  other  iMilioa  of  ladlani,  except 
the  Iroqnole.  The  few  ecintUIetione  of  intellectnel  light,  the  &lnt  gltmmerliiga  <tf  genioe,  which  aro  Mmotimee  to  he  IboBd 
in  their  ei>eechea,  are  eridentlj  deriratiye,  and  borrowed  fVom  the  Confederatea.— i>#  WUt  CHnton:  i4Jk  cm/i  Vmm  tj 
JUd  Jack^  ;  page  25. 

t  LiC»  of  Joeeph  Brant:  and  tho  LIA  and  Timet  of  Bed  Jacket,  bf  WpamLb  Horn* 
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■>Te  forgotten — ^we  haye  it  written  down  on  paper."  '*The  paper,  then,  teDs  a  lie,"  was  the  eool- 
Hit  answer;  *'I  have  it  written  here,"  continued  the  ohie^  placing  his  hand  with  great  dignitj 
pcKi  his  brow.  "  Ton  Yankees  are  bom  with  a  feather  between  your  fingers ;  but  yonr  paper 
oea  not  speak  the  tmth.  The  Indian  keeps  his  knowledge  here — ^this  is  the  book  the  Great 
pirit  gave  ns — ^it  does  not  lie ! "  A  reference  was  made  to  the  treaty  in  question,  which  con- 
rmed  every  word  he  had  uttered. 

Lafayette  was  present  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1784,  and  noticed  the  young  warrior, 
"who  declared  that  when  an  alliance  was  entered  into  with  America,  he  should  consider  the 
on  of  his  country  had  set  for  ever."  In  his  travels  through  the  Indian  country,  when  last  in 
Unerica,  it  happened  at  a  large  assemblage  of  chiefs,  that  he  referred  to  the  treaty  in  question, 
md  turning  to  Red  Jacket,  said,  ^^  pray  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  has  become  of  that  daring 
'oath  who  so  decidedly  opposed  all  our  propositions  for  peace  and  amity  I  Does  he  still  live, 
nd  what  is  his  condition?"  "I,  myself,  am  the  man,"  replied  Red  Jacket,  *Hhe  decided  enemy 
if  the  Americans,  so  long  as  the  hope  of  opposing  them  successfully  remained,  but  now  their 
me  and  faithful  ally  until  death." 

Red  Jacket  was  an  implacable  opponent  to  Christianity  and  its  teachers.    Yet  he  manifested 
i  better  disposition  towards  the  Quakers,  who  had  exercised  a  watchful  guardianship  over  the 
yieghany  clan  of  the  Senecas,  almost  from  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  means  of  boards 
if  visitors  and  resident  agents.    To  them  he  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  assistance,  or  for  t^e 
oertion  of  their  influence  in  keeping  the  missionaries  at  a  distance.    On  being  questioned  why 
lA  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  missionaries,  after  a  brief  pause,  he  replied  :  ^*  Because  they  do 
la  no  good.    If  they  are  not  useful  to  the  white  people,  why  do  they  send  them  among  the  In- 
iians  ?    K  they  are  useful  to  the  white  people,  and  Jo  them  good,  why  do  they  not  keep  them 
it  home  ?    They  are  surely  bad  enough  to  need  the  labor  of  every  one  who  can  make  them  bet- 
tar.    These  men  know  we  do  not  understand  their  religion.    We  cannot  read  their  book — ^they 
tell  ns  different  stories  about  what  it  contains,  and  we  believe  they  make  the  book  talk  to  suit 
tbrnselves.    If  we  had  no  money,  no  land,  and  no  country  to  be  cheated  out  of^  these  black- 
BOats  would  not  trouble  themselves  about  our  good  hereafter.    The  Great  Spirit  will  not  punish 
ns  for  what  we  do  not  know.    He  will  do  justice  to  his  red  children.    These  black-coats  talk  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  ask  for  light,  that  we  may  see  as  they  do,  when  they  are  blind  themselves, 
ind  quarrel  about  the  light  which  guides  them.    These  things  we  do  not  understand,  and  the 
light  they  give  us  makes  the  straight  and  plain  path  trod  by  our  fathers  dark  and  dreary.    The 
black-coats  tell  us  to  work  and  raise  com ;  they  do  nothing  themselves,  and  would  starve  to 
daath  if  somebody  did  not  feed  them.    All  they  do  is  to  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit;  but  that  will 
not  make  com  or  potatoes  grow ;  if  it  will,  why  do  they  beg  from  us  and  from  the  white  peo- 
ple ?    The  red  men  knew  nothing  of  trouble  until  it  came  from  the  white  men ;  as  soon  as  they 
oroased  the  great  waters  they  wanted  our  country,  and  in  return  have  always  been  ready  to 
teach  us  to  quarrel  about  their  religion.    Red  Jacket  can  never  be  the  friend  of  such  men.    The 
Tndia»«  can  never  be  civilized — ^they  are  not  like  white  men.    K  they  were  raised  among  the 
white  people,  and  leamed  to  work,  and  to  read  as  they  do,  it  would  only  make  their  situations 
worse.    They  would  be  treated  no  better  than  negroes.    We  are  few  and  weak,  but  may  for  a 
long  time  be  happy  if  we  hold  fast  to  our  country  and  the  religion  of  our  fathers  I  "* 

The  chief  object  of  the  life  of  Red  Jacket  was  to  preserve  the  independence  of  his  people. 
Sis  opposition  to  Christianity,  to  the  education  and  civilization  of  his  tribe,  he  maintained  till 
hia  death.  This  took  place  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1830.  For  some  time  previous,  fully 
sensible  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  conversed  on  the.  subject  with  philosophic  calmness. 
He  visited  ancceasively  all  his  most  intimate  friends  at  their  cabins,  and  talked  with  them 
upon  the  oondition  of  their  nation,  in  the  most  impressive  and  affecting  manner.  He  told  them 
that  he  was  passing  away,  and  his  counsels  would  be  heard  no  more.  He  ran  over  the  history 
of  his  people  from  the  most  remote  period  to  which  his  knowledge  extended,  and  pointed  out, 
as  few  could,  the  wiongs,  the  privations,  and  the  loss  of  character,  which  almost  of  themselves 


*  Colonel  M.*SMa»j*»  Indian  Blognpbj. 
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coDititDtod  that  history.  "I  am  about  to  leave  yon,"  h«  Mid,  "and  when  I  am  gotw,  and  m; 
varniDga  shall  be  no  longer  heard  or  regarded,  the  craft  and  avarice  of  the  white  man  will  pn- 
raiL  Uany  winters  hare  1  breasted  the  stonn ;  bat  I  am  an  aged  tree,  and  caa  stand  no  Im^. 
My  leaves  are  fallen,  my  branches  are  withered,  and  I  am  shaken  by  erery  breesa.  Sood  aj 
aged  traak  will  be  iirostrate,  and  the  foot  of  the  eiullJDg  foe  of  the  Indian  may  be  placed  opiis 
it  in  safety ;  for  I  have  none  who  will  be  able  to  avenge  snch  an  indignity.  Think  not  I  mom 
fur  myself.  I  gu  to  Join  tlie  spirits  of  my  fathers,  where  age  cannot  come ;  bnt  my  heart  liilj 
when  I  think  of  my  people,  who  are  so  soon  to  be  scattered  and  forgotten."  TheM  Nvenl  inUf- 
views  were  all  concluded  with  particular  instrnctions  respecting  his  domestic  aflSura  and  bit 
funeral.  "  Bury  roe,"  wid  ho,  "  by  the  side  of  my  former  wife ;  and  let  my  ftineral  be  accori- 
ing  to  the  customs  of  our  nation.  Let  me  be  dressed  and  equipped  as  my  fiithen  were,  Oat 
thoir  spirits  nay  rejoice  at  my  conUng.  Be  sore  that  my  grave  be  not  made  by  a  white  mu; 
let  them  not  pnnnio  me  there."* 


REPLY  TO  SAMUEL  DEXTEa 


A  succession  of  oatragcs  npon  the  Indians 
residing  along  the  Pennsylvania  border,  result- 
ing at  different  times  in  the  murder  of  several 
of  their  people,  induced  the  Senecas  and  Tua- 
caroras  in  February,  1801,  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion of  their  chiefs  to  tho  sent  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which,  since  the  lo-st  Seneca  em- 
bassage, had  been  tronsfurrcd  from  Pliiladel- 
phia  to  the  City  of  Washingion.  Red  Jacl^et 
was  at  the  head  of  tliU  deputation,  which  was 
received  furuiolly,  with  an  appropriate  si>eeah, 
by  the  acting  Secretary  at  War,  Samuel  Dextv, 
on  the  10th  of  February.  On  the  11th,  Ked 
Jacket  replied,  setting  forth  the  business  of  his 
mission  in  the  following  speech : 

BnornaB:  We  yesterday  received  your  speech, 
which  removed  oil  uneasiness  from  our  minds. 
We  then  told  you  that  should  it  please  the  Great 
Spirit  to  permit  us  to  rise  in  health  this  day, 
you  should  hear  what  we  have  come  to  say. 

Bbotheb:  The  bnsiness  on  which  we  are 
now  come,  is  to  restore  the  friendship  that  has 
existed  between  tho  United  States  and  the  Six 
Kations,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  com- 
missioner from  the  fifteen  flres  of  the  United 
States.  lie  assured  ns  fijat  whensoever,  by  any 
grievances,  the  chain  of  friendship  should  be- 
come rusty,  we  might  have  it  brightened  by 
calling  on  you.  We  dispense  with  the  usual 
formalityofhavingyour  speech  again  read,  as  we 
fhlly  comprehended  it  yesterday,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  useless  to  waste  time  in  a  repeti- 

Bbothu:  Yesterday  yon  wiped  the  tears 
from  oar  eyes,  that  we  might  see  clearly ;  you 

•Bkettsh  of  B«dJaek*t  In  WXtaatft  tndlu  Blo(n- 


nnstopped  onr  ears  that  we  might  hear;  nd 
removed  the  obstructions  from  our  throats  tlut 
we  might  speak  distinctly.  Von  offered  to  join 
with  ns  in  teving  ap  the  largest  pbe  tnca 
our  fonata,  and  under  it  to  bary  the  tomaliswL 
Wo  Adjoin  with  you,  brother,  in  this  w«rt, 
and  let  m  heap  rocks  and  atones  on  the  root  sf 
this  tree,  that  the  tomahawk  siay  never  ^tia 
be  found. 

Bbotbsb  ;  Yonr  apology  for  not  having  wis- 
pum  is  snflicient,  and  we  agree  to  am^pt  of 
your  Bpeeches  on  paper,  to  evince  onr  ainoeritj 
in  wishing  the  tomanawk  for  ever  buried.  W« 
accompany  a  repetition  of  onr  assurance*  widi 
tliese  strings,    [5(rwitf*  qf  Witmpvm.] 

UnornEB :  We  always  desire,  on  similar  mel- 
ancholy occasions,  to  go  through  our  cn^toma- 
ry  forms  of  condolence,  and  have  been  happy 
to  find  the  ofBoers  of  the  government  of  tM 
United  States  willing  in  thu  manner  to  make 
our  minds  eaay. 

BBornas :  We  observe  that  the  men  now  in 
office  are  new  men,  and,  we  fbar,  not  fiilly  in- 
formed of  all  that  has  befallen  oa.  In  1T91,  a 
treaty  was  held  by  the  commiaaicmars  t^  Ceo- 
gress  with  na  at  TiOf^  Point,  on  a  similar  oe- 
casion.  We  have  lost  seven  of  oar  warriof^ 
murdered  In  cold  blood  by  white  men,  since 
the  conclusion  ot  tbe  war.  We  are  tiled  of 
this  mighty  grievanee,  and  wish  some  stJiersI 
arrangement  to  prevent  it  in  ftatore.  The  firat 
of  these  was  murdered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  near  Fort  Pitt.  Shortly  after,  two  men 
belonging  to  onr  first  families,  were  mordend 
at  Pine  Creek;  then  one  at  Fort  FranUia; 
another  at  Tio^  Point ;  and  now  tbe  two  that 
occasion  this  viut,  on  tbe  Big  Beaver.  Thess 
laat  two  had  families.  The  one  waa  a  Sentcaj 
the  other  a  Tnscarora.  Their  ftmihea  are  no* 
destitute  of  rapport ;  and  we  think  that  tbe 
United  States  mould  do  etmietliiDg  toward  tbor 
support,  aa  it  is  to  the  United  Statea  they  oir* 
the  low  of  their  heada. 


DEFENCE  OF  fiTIFF-ABMED  GEORGE. 


4» 


Bbothxb:  These  offences  are  always  com- 
mitted in  one  place  on  the  frontier  of  Pennsyl- 
Tsnia.  In  the  Genesee  oonntrj  we  live  happj, 
acnd  no  one  molests  us.  I  mnst,  therefore,  beg 
that  the  President  will  exert  all  his  inf  aence 
with  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  in  that 

auarter,  to  remedy  this  grievance,  and  trust 
bat  he  will  thus  prevent  a  repetition  of  it, 
snd  save  oar  blood  from  being  spilled  in  future. 
[A  BeU.] 

BsoTHiw:  Let  me  call  to  mind  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations, 
'concluded  at  Ganandaigua.  At  that  treaty, 
CoL  Pickering,  who  was  commissioner  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  agreed  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  pay  to  the  Six  Nations  four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and 
that  this  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
aaperintendent  of  the  United  States,  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  This  treaty  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  then  General  Wash- 
ington ;  and  as  he  is  now  no  more,  perhaps  the 
present  President  would  wish  to  renew  the 
treaty.  But  if  he  should  think  the  old  one 
▼slid,  and  is  willing  to  let  it  remain  in  force, 
we  are  also  willing.  The  sum  above  mentioned 
%re  wish  to  have  part  of  in  money^J^xpend 
fsk  more  agricultural  tools,  and  in  wKf^^S  & 
team,  as  we  have  some  horses  thtflnU  do  for 
the  purpose.  We  also  wish  to  build  a  saw-miU 
on  the  Buffalo  Creek.  If  the  President,  how- 
ever, thinks  proper  to  have  it  continue  as  here- 
tofore, we  shall  not  be  very  uneasy.  Whatever 
he  may  do  we  agree  to ;  we  only  suggest  this 
iar  his  consideration.    [A  Belt,] 

Bbothkb  :  I  hand  you  the  above-mentioned 
treaty,  made  by  Colonel  Pickering,  in  the  name 
of  General  Washington,  and  the  belt  that  ac- 
companied it ;  as  he  is  now  dead,  we  know  not 


if  it  is  still  valid.  If  not,  we  wish  it  renewed — 
if  it  is,  we  wish  it  copied  on  clean  parchment. 
Our  money  got  loose  m  our  trunk  and  tore  it. 
We  also  show  yon  the  belt  which  is  the  path 
of  peace  between  our  Six  Nations  and  the 
United  States.    [Treaty  and  two  Belts.] 

Bbothsb:  a  request  was  forwarded  by  us 
from  the  Onondaga  Nation  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  that  he  should  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner to  hold  a  treaty  with  them.  They  have 
a  reservation  surrounded  by  white  men  which 
they  wish  to  sell.  The  Cayugas,  also,  have  a 
reservation  so  surrounded  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  leave  it,  and  they  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's commissioner,  whom  they  expect  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  appoint,  will  be  instructed  to 
attend  to  this  busmess.  We  also  have  some 
business  with  New  York,  which  we  would 
wish  him  to  attend  to. 

Bbothkb  :  The  business  that  has  caused  this 
our  long  journey,  was  occasioned  by  some  of 
your  b^  men:  the  expense  of  it  has  been 
heavy  on  us.  We  beg  that  as  so  great  a  breach 
has  been  made  on  yourpart,  the  President  will 
judge  it  proper  that  the  United  States  should  bear 
our  expenses  to  and  from  home,  and  whilst  here. 

Bbothbb:  Three  horses  belonging  to  the 
Tuscarora  Nation  were  killed  by  some  men 
under  the  command  of  M(yor  Rivardi,  on  the 
plains  of  Niagara.  They  have  made  application 
to  the  superintendent  and  to  M^jor  Rivardi,  but 
get  no  redress.  You  make  us  pay  for  our 
breaches  of  the  peace,  why  should  you  not  pay 
also?  A  white  man  has  told  us  the  horses 
were  killed  by  Migor  Rivardi's  orders,  who 

tthey  should  not  be  permitted  to  come 
e,  ^though  it  was  an  open  common  on 
3h  they  were  killed.  Mr.  Chapin  has  the 
irs  respecting  these  horses,  which  we  re- 
it  you  to  take  into  consideration.* 


•  ♦• 


DEFENCE  OF  STIFF-ARMED-GEORGE. 


Some  time  during  the  year  1802,  John  Hew- 
itt, a  white  man,  was  murdered  at  Buffalo 
Creek,  by  Stiff-armed-George,  an  Indian,  who 
was  intoxicated  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
•ot  His  surrender  was  demanded  by  the  civil 
authorities  of  New  York.  This  demand  was 
resisted,  the  fact  of  drunkenness  on  the  part  of 
tiie  offender,  being  pleaded  in  extenuation  of 
the  crime.    After  several  meetings  between  the 

*  Mr.  Dextar  aagwercd  the  depntatfon  on  the  16tb,  Mid 
la  the  nanie  of  the  President,  (the  elder  Adams,)  promised 
fttiboroofh  Inveitlgation  Into  the  dronmsteneee  of  the  mnr- 
itut  aofnplatned  9it,  a  oompllaaee  with  their  wishes  touchlnf 
■I  eschsBfe  of  eertain  laada,  and  payment  for  the  horsee 
killed  at  VU19KHL  The  ezpensea  of  their  mlsston  were  also 
dbeeted  to  he  pald.-nA0iM*«  X^  ^ftsd  .TmM. 


Indians  and  the  citizens,  in  which  the  latter 
had  vainly  attempted  to  persuade  the  former 
to  surrender  the  culprit,  a  council  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  of  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  and  Onon- 
dagas,  was  convened  at  Ganandaigua,  to  give 
the  question  a  more  solemn  consideration.  A 
conference  having  been  arranged  between  the 
council  and  the  principal  inhabitants.  Bed 
Jacket,  arguing  against  the  surrender  upon  the 
principles  already  indicated,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech,  addressed  particularly  to  the 
white  portion  of  his  audience : 

Bbothxrs:  Open  your  ears,  and  give  your 
attenticm.  This  day  is  appointed  by  the  Great 
Sinrit  to  meet  our  friends  at  this  place.    During 


RED  JACKET. 


the  many  years  that  we  hare  lired  together  in 
this  coantiy,  good  will  and  harmony  have  sub- 
sisted among  ns. 

BKornEBs :  We  have  now  come  forward  on 
an  unhappy  occasion.  We  cannot  find  words 
to  express  our  feelings  upon  it  One  of  onr 
people  has  murdered  one  of  your  people.  80 
it  has  been  ordered  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who 
controls  all  events.  This  has  been  done :  we 
cannot  now  help  it.  At  first  view  it  would 
seem  to  have  the  effect  of  puttins  an  end  to  our 
friendship ;  but  let  us  reflect,  and  put  our  minds 
together.  Gan^t  we  point  out  measures  whereby 
our  peace  and  harmony  may  still  be  preserved? 
We  have  come  forward  to  this  place,  where  we 
have  always  had  a  superintendent  and  friend 
to  receive  us,  and  to  niake  known  to  him  such 
grievances  as  lay  upon  our  minds ;  but  now  we 
have  none ;  and  we  have  no  guardian, — ^no  pro- 
tector,— ^no  one  is  now  authorized  to  receive  us. 

Brothers  :  We,  therefore,  now  call  upon  you 
to  take  our  speech  in  writing,  and  forward  our 
ideas  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Brothers  :  Let  us  look  back  to  our  former 
situation.  While  you  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  Sir  William  Johnson  was 
our  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  king.  He 
had  power  to  settle  offences  of  this  kind  among 
all  th^  Indian  nations,  without  adverting  to  the 
laws.  But  under  the  British  government  you 
were  uneasy, — ^you  wanted  to  change  it  for  a 
better.  General  Washington  went  forward  as 
your  leader.  From  his  exertions  you  gained 
your  independence.  Immediately  forward  a 
treaty  was  made  between  the  United  States  a: 
the  Six  Nations,  whereby  a  method  was  poini 
out  of  redressing  such  an  accident  as  the 
sent.  Several  such  accidents  did  happen,  w 
we  were  the  sufferers.  We  now  crave  tHe 
same  privilege  in  making  restitution  to  you, 
that  you  adopted  toward  us  in  a  similar  situation. 

Brothers  :  At  the  close  of  our  treaty  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, General  Washington  told  us  that  we 
had  formed  a  chain  of  friendship  which  was 
bright :  he  hoped  it  would  continue  so  on  our 
part :  that  the  United  States  would  be  equally 
willing  to  brighten  it,  if  rusted  by  any  means. 
A  number  of  murders  have  been  committed  on 
our  people — we  shall  only  mention  the  last  of 
them.  About  two  years  ago,  a  few  of  our  war- 
riors were  amusing  themselves  in  the  woods,  to 
the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt;  two  white  men 
coolly  and  deliberately  took  their  rifles,  trav- 
elled nearly  three  miles  to  our  encampment, 
fired  upon  the  Indians,  killed  two  men  and 
wounded  two  children.  We  then  were  the 
party  ii\jured.  What  did  we  do?  We  flew  to 
the  treaty,  and  thereby  obtained  redress,  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  us,  and  we  hope  agreeable 
to  you.  This  was  done  a  short  time  before 
President  Adams  went  out  of  oflice :  complete 
peace  and  harmony  was  restored.  We  now 
want  the  same  method  of  redress  to  be  pursued. 

Brothers:  How  did  the  present  accident 
take  place?  Did  our  warriors  go  from  home 
cool  and  sober,  and  commit  murder  on  you? 


No.  Our  brother  was  in  liquor,  and  a  quarrel 
ensued,  in  which  the  unhappy  accident  hap- 
pened. We  would  not  excuse  him  on  accomit 
of  his  being  in  liquor ;  bat  such  a  thing  was  tar 
fh)m  his  intention  in  his  sober  momenta.  We 
are  all  extremelv  grieved  at  it^  and  are  wining 
to  come  forward  and  have  it  settled,  as  crimes 
of  the  same  nature  have  heretofore  been. 

Brothers:  Since  this  accident  has  taken 
place,  we  have  been  informed  that,  by  the  laws 
of  this  State,  if  a  murder  is  committed  within 
it,  the  murderer  must  be  tried  by  the  laws  of 
the  State,  and  punished  widi  death. 

Brothers  :  When  were  such  laws  explained 
to  us?  Did  we  ever  make  a  treaty  with  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  agree  to  conform  to  id 
laws?  No.  We  are  independent  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  was  the  wiU  of  the  Greet 
Spirit  to  create  us  different  in  color:  we  hare 
different  laws,  habits,  and  customs,  tmrn  flie 
white  people.  We  shall  never  consent  ^at  tlie 
government  of  this  State  shall  try  our  brotiier. 
We  appeal  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Brothers  :  Under  the  customs  and  habits  of 
our  forefathers  we  were  a  happy  people ;  we 
had  laws  of  our  own ;  they  were  dear  to  u. 
The  irittl  came  among  us  and  introduced 
their  ^911*.;  ^hey  introduced  liquor  among 
us,  whicb^ir  forefathers  always  told  us  would 
prove  our  ruin. 

Brothers  :  In  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  liquor  among  us,  numbers  of  our  people 
were  killed.  A  council  was  held  to  consider 
of  a  remedy,  at  which  it  was  agreed  by  us  that 
no  private  revenge  should  take  place  for  any 

ich  murder — ^that  it  was  decreed  by  the  Great 
Ipirit,  and  that  a  council  should  be  called  to 
consider  of  redress  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Brothers:  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  called  a  great  man,  possessing  great 
power.  He  may  do  what  he  pleasea, — ^he  may 
turn  men  out  of  office, — ^men  who  held  their 
offices  long  before  he  held  his.  If  he  can  do 
these  things,  can  he  not  even  control  the  laws 
of  this  State?  Can  he  not  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner to  come  forward  to  our  country  and  set- 
tle the  present  difference,  as  we,  on  our  partj 
have  heretofore  often  done  to  him,  upon  a  sim- 
ilar occasion  ? 

We  now  call  upon  you,  Bbothkbb,  to  iepr»> 
sent  these  things  to  the  President^  and  we  trost 
that  he  will  not  refuse  our  request  of  sending 
a  commissioner  to  us^with  powers  to  settle  the 
present  difference.  The  consequence  cf  a  re- 
fusal may  be  serious.  We  are  determined  that 
our  broUier  shall  not  be  tried  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Their  laws  make  no 
difference  between  a  crime  committed  in  liquor, 
and  one  committed  coolly  and  deliberately. 
Our  laws  are  different,  as  we  have  before  sta- 
ted. If  tried  here,  our  brother  must  be  hanged. 
We  cannot  submit  to  that; — ^haa  a  murder  been 
committed  upon  our  people,  when  was  it  pun- 
ished with  death? 


SEPLT  TO  HB.  (JBJJL 


Rbotbxss  :  We  fa«ve  now  fislalted  what  ve 
•d  to  MT  on  the  n^eot  ot  the  murder.  We 
itb  to  Bddre»  70a  npon  aootiier,  and  to  lutve 
ikr  ideu  commniucatM  to  the  Freudent  npon 

Brotsbbs:  Itwaa  nnderatood  At  the  treaty 
HMluded  hy  Colonel  Piokerlog,  that  onr  bu- 
eriotendent  should  reside  in  the  town  of  Oa- 
aodaigna,  and  for  very  good  reasons:  that 
tnatioD  i»  the  most  central  to  the  6ii  Nations; 
Dd  hj  Bab«eqiient  treaties  between  the  Stat« 
f  Kew  York  Bud  the  Indians,  there  are  ftilt 
V(»ffer  reasons  whj  he  should  reside  here, 
rimcrpallj  on  account  of  the  annaities  being 
thxdated  to  be  paid  to  our  superintendent  at 
bb  place.  These  treaties  are  sacred.  If  their 
mrintendent  resides  elsewhere,  the  State  maj 
gect  to  sending  their  monej  to  him  at  a 
rMter  distance.  We  would,  therefore,  wish 
or  luperinUndent  to  reside  here  at  all  events. 

Bbothibs:  With  regard  to  the  appomtment 
r  onr  preseot  superintendent,  we  look  upon 
oaelves  as  much  neglected  and  iqjored.  When 
kneral  Chapin  and  Captain  Chspin  were  ap- 
ofaited,  oar  wishes  were  consulted  upon  the 
eeasioQ,  and  we  most  conUall;  agreed  to  the 
ppointmenta.    Ceptwn  Chapin  has  beep  turned 


out,  however,  within  theae  few  da^    We  do 


not  onderatand  that  any  n^eet  of  duty  bai 
been  alleged  ,^»inst  him.  We  are  told  it  U 
becanse  he  dinera  from  the  President  in  his 


sentiments  on  government  matters.  He  haa 
also  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  as ;  and  had 
we  known  of  the  intention,  we  should  most 
cordially  have  nuited  in  a  petition  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  continue  him  in  office.  We  feel  onr- 
selves  iqjared — we  have  nobody  to  look  to — 
nobody  to  listen  to  onr  complwnta — none  to 
reconcile  any  differences  among  as.  We  are 
like  a  young  family  without  a  father.* 

BsoTHKBS :  We  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  a  superintendent  who  is 
altogether  onkiiown  to  us,  and  who  is  nnao- 
qnainted  with  Indian  affairs.  We  know  ti^iu 
not  in  onr  country.  Had  we  been  consolted 
upon  the  subject,  we  might  have  named  some 
one  residing  in  this  country,  who  was  well 
known  to  us.  Perhaps  we  might  have  agreed 
npon  Mr.  Oliver  Phelps,  whose  poUtics,  coinci' 
ding  with  those  of  the  President,  might  have 
recommended  him  to  the  office, 

Bbotsebs  :  We  cannot  conclude  without 
agun  nrging  you  to  make  known  all  theae  001 
sentiments  to  the  PreaidenCt 


REFLT  TO  MB.  CRAM. 


In  tlie  summer  of  180S,  a  young  Missionary 
Omed  Cram,  was  sent  into  the  country  of  the 
tz  Kations,  by  the  Evangelical  Mif^aionury 
lodety  of  Maasaohusetta,  to  found  a  nii^uion 
mong  the  Senecas.  A  council  of  their  cbicfd 
raa  convoked  to  hear  his  propoutionv.  TheEO 
rere  made  in  a  short  speech,  to  tvbich  the 
Bdians  listened  with  earnest  Bttenti.>n. 

After  a  long  consolution  among  themselves, 
led  Jacket  roee,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

FmxHD  4in>  Bbothbb  :  It  was  the  w  ill  of  the 
]reat  Spirit  that  we  sbonld  meet  tOji^ther  this 
iaj.  He  orders  all  things,  and  has  ^iii'ii  us  a 
fau  day  for  our  council.  He  has  takeji  bis  gar- 
Dent  from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it  hi  shine 
rith  brightoeas  upon  us.  Om"  eyes  nre  ojiened, 
hat  we  see  dearly ;  our  effs  are  uu-^toppod, 
hat  we  have  been  able  to  hear  dfaUnctl;  the 
rords  yon  have  spoken.  For  all  theiie  favors 
ire  thank  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  Him  cinly. 

Bbothu  :  This  council  fire  was  kindled  by 
roa.  It  was  at  your  rrauest  that  we  cutjie  to 
tether  at  this  time,  we  have  listened  with 
ittention  towhatyon  have  said.  T011  ri-'qnealed 
la  to  speak  our  minds  f^ly.  Thh  gives  as 
{reat  Joy ;  for  we  now  consider  thai  ne  stand 
■priBht  befbre  you,  and  can  speak  what  we 
itaink.     AE  hftve  beard  your  voice,  and  oU 


>  yDU  now  u  one  man.    Our  mindi  are 

iib:  You  say  you  want  an  answer  to 
talk  before  you  leave  this  place.  It  is 
ritflit  you  ihould  have  one,  as  yon  ore  a  great 
distance  from  home,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  de- 
tain  yon.  But  we  will  first  look  back  a  Uttl& 
and  t«ll  yon  what  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and 
what  we  have  heard  &om  the  white  people. 

Bkothkr:  Listen  to  what  we  say.  There 
was  a  time  when  our  forefathers  owned  this 
great  island.  Their  seats  extended  from  the 
rising  to  tbe  setting  sun.  The  Great  Spirit 
had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  bad 
created  tbe  bnffolo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals 


*  CspUIn  LtutrfD  wu  re 


ired  bj  Fmldeiil 


f  Tha  glnquBnt  pludlsp  of  the  lodluu  Tin  DUTilUng, 
Th«T  won  coopellml  to  lumiidsr  Ibe  afftoder  to  the  Idh- 
ormbte  Itw  oT  Ui€  white  euab,  though  It  wu  done  with  ETviit 
nlneluce.  nb  uma  wu  Slif-amtil-Oiorgt,  Hi  wu 
tried  ind  osiiTlcted  ■!  tbe  Ojec  ud  TrdIbh  of  Ontirlo 
Ceonly,  oo  tbe  tSd  of  Febtturf,  ISOS-BneUolrt  LlTlDg- 
■tun,  DDo  af  the  JiuIIhi  of  the  BDpnimt  Court,  pnrfdlng ; 

morcoifr  itleoded  b;  tuIoiu  mltl|>tli«  drcumiUniM.  Ifaa 
CQort,  the  ■ttomer.feBenl,  the  grud  Jaij  thit  iDdletad 
him,  tonrthsr  wlUl  ntaj  ot  Um  pearl*  "f  CmnAMigat, 
DDllcd  tn  1  pMUon  Is  lb*  OoToroor,  Qtort*  CUnton,  ftv 
hie  pwilaiL-AmM-<  L^fi  nfBtA  JaekA 
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for  food.  He  had  made  the  bear  and  the  beaver. 
Their  Bkins  served  ns  for  clothing.  He  had 
scattered  them  over  the  coontrj,  and  taught  ns 
how  to  take  them.  He  had  caused  the  earth 
to  produce  com  for  bread.  All  this  He  had 
done  for  his  red  children,  because  He  loved 
^em.  If  we  had  some  disputes  about  our  hunt- 
ing ground,  thej  were  generally  settled  without 
the  shedding  of  much  blood.  But  an  evil  day 
came  upon  us.  Your  forefathers  crossed  the 
great  water,  and  landed  on  this  island.  Their 
numbers  were  smsdl.  Thej  found  friends  and 
not  enemies.  Thej  told  us  thej  had  fled  from 
their  own  country  for  fear  of  wicked  men,  and 
had  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They 
asked  for  a  small  seat.  We  took  pity  on  them ; 
granted  their  request;  and  they  sat  down 
amongst  us.  We  gave  them  com  and  meat; 
they  gave  us  poison*  in  return. 

The  white  people,  brother,  had  now  found 
our  country.  Tiaings  were  carried  back,  and 
more  came  amongst  us.  Yet  we  did  not  fear 
them.  We  took  them  to  be  friends.  They 
called  us  brothers.  We  believed  them,  and 
gave  them  a  larger  seat.  At  length  their  num- 
bers had  greatly  increased.  They  wanted  more 
land ;  they  wanted  our  country.  Our  eyes  were 
opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars 
took  place.  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against 
Indians,  and  many  of  our  people  were  destroyed. 
They  also  brought  strong  liquor  amongst  us.  It 
was  strong  and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thou- 
sands. 

Bbother:  Our  seats  were  once  large, 
yours  were  small.    You  have  now  becom 
great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place 
to  spread  our  blankets.    You  have 
country,  but  are  not  satisfied;  you  w 
force  your  religion  upon  us. 

Bbotheb  :  Continue  to  listen.  You  say  that 
yon  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how  to  worship  the 
Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind ;  and,  if  we 
do  not  take  hold  of  the  religion  which  you 
white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  here- 
after. You  say  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are 
lost.  How  do  we  know  this  to  be  true  ?  We 
understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a 
book.  If  it  was  intended  for  us  as  well  as  you. 
why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  to  us,  and 
not  only  to  us,  but  why  aid  he  not  give  to  our 
forefathers,  the  knowledge  of  that  book,  with  the 
means  of  understanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only 
know  what  you  tell  us  about  it.    How  shall  we 


*  Sam. 


know  when  to  believe,  being  so  often  deceived 
by  the  white  people  ? 

Brothib  :  You  say  there  is  but  one  way  t 
worship  and  serve  the  Great  Spirit  If  therei 
but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white  people  djfer 
so  ranch  about  it  ?  Why  not  all  agreed,  &  yon 
can  an  read  the  book  ? 

Bbotheb  :  We  do  not  understand  these  things. 
We  are  told  that  your  religion  was  given  to  yoor 
forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion,  which 
was  given  to  our  forefathers,  ana  has  beea 
handed  down  to  us,  their  children.  We  wo^ 
ship' in  that  way.  It  teaches  ns  to  be  thankful 
for  an  the  favors  we  receive;  to  love  each 
other,  and  to  be  united.  We  never  quarrel 
about  religion. 

Bbotheb  :  The  Great^pirit  has  made  us  aU, 
but  He  has  made  a  great  difierenoe  between  his 
white  and  red  chilcu^n.  He  has  given  us  Af- 
ferent complexions  and  different  customs.  To 
you  He  has  given  the  arts.  To  these  He  hit 
not  opened  our  eyes.  We  know  these  tlua^ 
to  be  true.  Since  He  has  made  so  great  a  dif- 
ference between  us  in  other  things,  why  maj 
we  not  conclude  that  he  has  given  us  a  differ- 
ent reU^  according  to  our  understanding? 
The  ^^Bfoirit  does  right  He  Imows  what 
is  beH^^^Bejdldren ;  we  are  satisfied. 

BBonHJ^PWe  do  not  wish  to  destroy  yoor 
religion,  or  take  it  from  you.  We  only  wtnt 
to  enjoy  our  own. 

Bbotheb  :  You  say  you  have  not  oome  to  get 
our  land  or  our  money,  but  to  enlighten  oar 
minds.  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
at  your  meeting  and  saw  you  coUect  money 
from  the  meetmg.    I  cannot  tell  what  thb 

oney  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  that  it 
was  for  your  minister,  and  if  we  should  eon- 
form  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you  msj 
want  some  from  us. 

Bbotheb  :  We  are  told  that  yon  have  beei 
preaching  to  the  white  people  in  this  plaee^ 
These  people  are  our  neighbors.  We  are  a^ 
quaint^  with  them.  We  wUl  wait  a  little 
while,  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  bat 
upon  them.  If  we  find  it  does  them  good, 
makes  them  honest,  and  less  diq>oeed  to  dieal 
Indians,  we  wiU  then  consider  again  of  whal 
you  have  said. 

Bbotheb  :  You  have  now  heard  our  answer 
to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  we  have  .o  say  at 
present.  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  will 
oome  and  take  jq§  by  Uie  hand,  anQ  hope  the 
Great  Bj^j^iglll  protect  you  on  your  joumey, 
and  retaHBSu  sue  to  your  friendk 
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URIAH  TRACY. 

This  eminent  and  apoomplished  statesman  was  bom  in  the  year  1754.  His  early  youth  was 
deToted  to  the  acqmntion  of  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education ;  and,  in  1^78,  with  Joel  Bar- 
low, Noah  Webster,  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  other  distinguished  personages,  he  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  with  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence  and  erudition.  Directing  his  attention  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  by  the  strength  of  his  talents  and  a  rigid  devotion  to  business,  he  soon 
rose  to  eminence  and  acquired  a  lucrative  practice. 

From  this  period  of  his  life  until  his  election  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  in  1798,  little  is 
known  of  him.  In  the  autumn  of  179^^^as  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  on  taking 
his  seat  in  that  assembly,  at  once^^^B  a  distingmshed  and  important  member,  admired  by 
lus  political  friends  and  respecte^Hl^is  opponents.  Joseph  Hopkinson,  himself  one  of  the 
ablest  associates  of  Mr.  Tracy,  thus  speaks  of  the  "  members  from  New  England,"  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  spending  their  evenings  at  his  house.  "  When  I  mention  such  names  as  Ellsworth, 
Amea,  Griswold,  Coodrich,  Tracy  and  others,  you  may  imagine  what  a  rich  and  intellectual 
society  it  was.    I  will  not  say  that  we  have  no  sa^  now,  but  I  don^t  know  where  they  are."  * 

In  wit  and  humor,  Mr.  Tracy  was  unrivallifH^d  his  sarcasm  was  alike  dreaded  in  the 
Senate  chamber  and  the  drawing-room.  An  MJ^^Bj^of  his  sarcastic  power  is  preserved,  alike 
commemorative  of  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  offfffSrcie  in  which  he  moved,  and  his  own 
peeoliar  wit.  "  Mr.  listen,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hammond  as  British  Minister  at  Philadelphia, 
and  who  was  thoroughly  English  in  his  ideas,  on  one  occasion  remarked  to  Mr.  Tracy — '  Your 
ooontrywoman,  would  be  admired  even  at  St.  Jameses.'  *  Sir,*  retorted  the  Senator  from  Con- 
neotioQt,  *  she  is  admired  even  on  Litchfield  HilL* "  t 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Tracy,  while  a  member  of  the  Congress,  were  sometimes  perhaps  tino- 
tored  with  severity ;  but  the  ardor  of  debate,  the  rapidity  of  his  ideas,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
his  eloquence  always  constituted  an  apology.  He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  administration  of 
John  Adama,  the  principles  of  which  he  ever  advocated  and  sustained.  Among  the  many  inci- 
dents that  have  been  related,  illustrating  his  political  career,  is  the  following.  *'  Toward  the 
ktter  part  of  Adams's  administration,  the  latter  nominated  to  ofiSce  a  connection  of  his  family, 
by  the  name  of  Johnson,  formerly  a  federalist,  but  recently  turned  democrat.  This  was  offen- 
live  to  the  federalists,  and  Tracy,  then  of  the  Senate,  being  regarded  as  a  skilful  diplomat,  was 


*  lUmoln  of  tlie  ▲dmlnlitration  of  Wa«hl||||p^Mid  John  Aduna,  by  0«orge  Olbbii 

t  Tho  Ttdnltjr  of  tlio  nddeBOo  of  Oliver  Wi»loott:— At  the  time  of  Mr.  Tney*B  residence  in  Philadelphia,  a  fodety 
tKleted  thoN,  marked  by  everj  eharacteristie  which  could  recommend  it  to  one  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  a  aoelal  dlqMMl* 
tioB,  embradng  modi  cl  the  geniua,  the  worth,  and  no  little  of  the  wit  and  beanty  of  the  country.  Of  thia  •ode^  two 
members  of  the  imllj  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  his  younger  sister  and  his  wUis,  were  themselves  no  inconspicnooa  oruuBenti. 
The  former,  married  to  Channcey  Goodrich,  was  distinguished  for  her  personal  beauty  and  brilliant  conversation ;  Miii 
Wolcott,  with  lem  beaaty  had  stUl  a  oounUtnance  of  much  loveliness,  and  manners  graoefbl  and  dignified.  TO  the  most 
feminine  gentleness  of  dispodtion,  she  added  sound  sense,  and  that  kind  of  cultivation  which  Is  acquired  in  intereomaa 
with  thinkem  Both  belonged  to  a  class  of  women  of  whom  Connecticut  could  then  boast  many,  whose  minds  wero 
formed,  and  habits  of  refiection  directed  by  men ;  and  wlthont  coming  within  the  category  of  female  politicians,  they  had 
been  almost  from  childhood  fomiliar  with  questions  of  public  and  general  InttTttt—AdminUtraUom  qf  WdikUgtom 
«md  Jbht^  Adami. 
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appointed  to  go  and  remonstrate  with  the  President  He  accordingl j  went,  and  haying  pnt  hii 
Excellency  in  excellent  humor,  hj  some  of  his  hest  stories,  at  last  said — 

**  By  the  way,  we  have  heen  thinking  over  this  nomination  of  Johnson,  and  find  there  ii  i 
good  deal  of  ohjection  to  him.  Tlie  democrats  will  oppose  him,  because  jou  nominated  him; 
and  some  of  the  federalists  will  oppose  him,  because  he  is  a  democrat  We  fear  that  if  he  goes 
to  a  vote,  he  will  fail  of  a  confirmation.  As  it  would  be  unfortunate,  Just  now,  to  have  Um 
administration  defeated,  your  friends  have  requested  me  to  suggest  to  your  Excellency  whether 
St  would  not  be  best  to  withdraw  his  name  and  substitute  another  f  ^' 

The  President  thrust  his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets,  and  strode  fiercely  across  the  room: 

then  coming  up  to  Tracy,  he  said — "  No,  sir,  no— that Boston  Junto  will  never  be  satiified 

till  they  drive  me  and  my  family  back  to  Braintree  to  dig  potatoes.  No,  sir — ^111  not  with- 
draw iti"* 

During  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Tracy's  life  he  experienced  frequent  and  severe  illness.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  1807,  while  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  he  exposed  himself  in  attoid- 
ing  the  Aineral  of  Abraham  Baldwin,  his  former  fellow-student  and  colleague  in  the  Senate. 
Rapidly  declining,  he  died  at  Washington,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1807.  His  death  wu 
deeply  deplored,  and  from  the  useful  talents  he  possessed,  was  justly  considered  a  national 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE 


The  following  speech  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  the  mode  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Tracy,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on 
second  day  of  December,  1802. 


oaHRunoN. 

oanrnMlndenov 


Mb.  President:  I  moved  an  adjoumi 
because  I  thought  a  more  full  and  fair  d 
sion  was  due  to  this  important  question,  than 
could  be  had  after  this  late  hour. 

The  merits  have  never,  until  now,  been  be- 
fore us,  for  although  considerable  time  has  been 
consumed  in  debate,  it  has  chiefly  been  directed 
to  the  subordinate  amendments,  and  not  to  the 
main  resolution.  But  since  the  Senate  have 
refused  to  a^oum,  I  will  now  offer  some  ob- 
servations on  the  merits,  in  doing  which,  I  will 
study  brevity,  as  much  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  will  permit. 

I  shall  attempt  to  prove,  sir,  that  the  resolu- 
tion, I  before  us,  contains  principles  which  have 

*  BecoUecUoxu  of  a  Lifetime,  by  8.  O.  Goodrich,  toL  2, 

t  Bee  New  York  Evening  Post,  1807. 

t  The  rewrintion  wu  m  follows :  Besolvsd^  Bj  the  Senate 
and  HoQM  of  Sepresentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  In  Congreas  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both  Hooses 
oonearring,  that  In  lieu  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  first 
•eetion  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constltntion  of  the 
United  States,  the  following  be  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constltntion  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  rati- 
fied by  three-lborths  of  the  legialatnrea  of  the  several  States, 
Shan  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  poiposea,  as  part  of  the  said 
constitation,  to  wit: 


a  mantmpiindenoy  to  deprive  the  small  Stita 
of  an  important  right,  secured  to  them  1^ 
a  solenm  and  constitutional  oompact,  and  to 
vest  an  overwhelming  power  in  tlM  mtL 
States.  And,  further,  I  shall  attempt  to  show, 
that  in  many  other  points  the  resolution  is  ob- 
jectionable, and  for  a  variety  of  causes^  ought 
not  to  be  adopted. 

As  I  shall  be  obliged,  in  delineating  the  msia 
features  of  this  resolution,  to  mention  the  greit 
States  in  the  Union  as  objects  of  jealousy,  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  no  special  stigmi 
is  intended.  ^*Man  is  man,"  was  the  maxim 
expressed,  in  an  early  part  of  this  debate,  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Butler, 
and,  in  application  to  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment, the  maxim  is  worthy  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  sold.  Yes,  sir,  '^man  is  man."  and 
the  melandioly  truth,  that  he  is  always  miper- 
fect  and  frequently  wicked,  induces  us  to  fear 
his  power,  and  guard  against  his  rapacity,  by 
the  establishment  and  preservation  of  laws,  and 
well  regulated   constitutions  of  government 

The  electora  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  Toti 
bj  ballot  jbr  President  and  Vice-Preaident,  one  of  wbon,  at 
least,  Shan  Bit  be  an  inhaMtaiit  of  tlw  ■ame  State  with  tbcB* 
seWea;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballota,  the  pcnon  retsd  ftr 
as  President,  and  in  distinet  baUotB  tha  penon  voted  ktm 
Vice-President,  and  thej  shall  maka  diatiBet  Hits  ef  aD  pt^ 
sona  TOtei  for  as  President,  and  of  all  pefwas  voted  iff  m 
Vice-President,  and  of  the  nnmber  ct  rvtm  iar  eaeh,  wMck 
Usta  thej  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  tnMmtt  sealed  te  tbs 
seat  of  the  goTerament  of  th«  United  Statea,  dlreeled  to  tte 
President  of  the  Senate.  TbePraaideatortheSeaslsskslI, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  sad  Hoose  of  Btptassatsltm, 
open  an  the  eartifleatei^  aad  tlw  votoa  aMl  ttMB  be  eoutsd 
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Han,  when  ooniieetod  with  tnt  lataj  of  Iiia 
Mlov-men,  in  a  gr«>t,  Slate,  derives  power 
from  the  circamitsnce  of  tliii  Domerooa  combi- 
natioii;  end  from  everj  circunutuice,  which 
dothes  him  with  additiooal  power,  be  will  gen- 
■allf  derive  some  additional  force  to  his  paa- 

EaviDg  premiaed  this,  I  shall  Dot  deem  it 
raqnisite  to  make  (tn;  apology,  when  I  attempt 
to  excite  the  attention,  the  vigilance,  and  even 
the  jealousy  of  the  small,  in  reference  to  the 
gooduct  of  the  great  States.  The  caution  is 
mwnt  to  apply  against  the  imperfections  and 
puaiona  of  man,  generally,  and  not  against  any 
Stete,  or  description  of  men,  particularly. 

Ur.  Tracy  here  made  some  observations  ex- 
planatory of  his  meaning,  when  he  need  the 
irards  small  and  great,  as  applicahle  to  States. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  in  the  various 
tarns  which  this  debate  has  taken,  gentlemen 
have  repeatedly  said,  that  the  constitution  was 
limned  for  the  people,  that  the  good  of  the 
whole  WBS  its  object,  that  nothing  vaa  discern- 
ible in  it  like  a  contest  of  States,  nothing  like 
JeolouBy  of  small  States  against  the  gg^t;  and 
llthongh  Ruch  distinctions  and  jealodHJBiight 
have  existed  ncder  the  first  confedMHl ;  yet 
Ifaey  couid  have  no  existence  oniMfIhe  last. 
And  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
has  sud,  t^at  he  has  been  a  member  of  this 
government  ten  years,  and  has  heard  nothing 
if  great  and  sm^  States,  as  in  the  least  affect' 
ing  the  operations  of  government,  or  the  feel- 
iap  of  those  who  administer  it.  Propriety, 
tMrefore,  requires,  that  we  attentively  cxa 
fka  canstitDti<{Ei  it«elf,  not  only  to  obtain 
net  ideas  upon  these  observations,  so  rape: 
\j  nrged;  bnt  to  place,  in  the  proper  light,  the 
mrations  and  effecti  of  the  resolution 


If  « 


<  attend  to  the  constitntion,  i 


i[  be  ■mijoril]' 
rtas  wtiole  nnniMr  at  eltetoit  ■ppoEntuI ;  ind  If  na  p«- 
tB  luTB  inch  m^orlt^,  Ihon  tmn  the  persons  hsTlng  the 
M^ert  Bnmbcn,  not  eicvedlug  throe  on  the  list  of  those 
ntvd  i'l  u  PrcsIdeBt,  the  Home  of  BeprfscuUUvei  sbill 
aeae  InmieJlttflr.bThtllot.  the  PrealdFnC.  But  In  chooe- 
■if  the  Prnldent,  the  Tola  shell  be  teken  b^  Bletei,  the 
nfneenUtlDn  fnnn  uchStits  twilng  ana  rets;  i  qnomm 
br  tUi  piupoes  ihill  eaniltt  ot  s  number  or  memhiin  from 
tv»4hlrds  of  the  Btiles,  ul  ■  m^orttf  of  ell  the  Btitu 

The  person  herlDg  the  greelot  number  of  Totes  u  Tles- 
h^dent,  sheU  he  the  Vln-Pniddeot,  If  neh  Dumber  be  ■ 
mtnMr  of  the  Thole  aiunber  of  ilectoi*  eppolnted.  ud  If 
m  fusoa  hftTe  e  m^Jorltj,  then  ftom  the  two  hi; fest  nora- 
Mn  on  the  lilt,  the  Benele  shell  ehooee  the  Tlee-Pieililent ; 
I  qiBiiim  for  the  pupoeg  shall  oomlgt  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Sfc^  Pomber  of  Seneton,  sad  am^JorlCjof  the  whole  nnin- 
Ur  shall  be  nsnissiiy  t«  ■  ebolM.  Bat  so  person  eoostltD- 
^^17  lBell«lble  to  the  eBM  of  Pnldeat,  shall  be  eUflU* 
kttetcf  TlM-PlMMoDteflheDBlt^StMN. 
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immeJiately  find  erident  marks  of  oonoeaioo 
tiiid  compromise ;  and  that  tlie  partiea  to  theae 
i'iiiii:i!!>jions  were  the  great  and  small  States. 
Ami  (he  members  of  the  convention  who 
fijniieil  the  instrument,  have,  in  private  infor- 
iiiiiiiiiii  and  public  communications,  nnited  in 
ll.e  ilecloratioQ,  that  the  constitution  was  the 
TL'^ult  of  concession  and  compromise  between 
the  gr^at  and  small  States.  In  this  exomina- 
lion  111'  the  constitution,  it  will  be  impossible 
tiikt'C'ii  out  of  view  our  political  relations  nnder 
ihi:  tint  confederation.  We  primarily  united 
upon  ihe  footing  of  complete  State  equality; 
each  Slate  had  one,  and  no  State  had  more  than 
ipiLC-  luto  in  the  federal  conncil  or  Congress. 
With  snch  a  confederation  we  snooessftiUy 
tvii|.'L'il  war,  and  became  an  independent  nation. 
WIilti  we  were  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
var.  tliat  confederation,  both  instrnctore  and 
l>(>wer,  was  found  inadequate  to  the  nurpose* 
tor  which  it  was  established.  Under  tliese  cir- 
tuiiistnncea,  the  States,  by  their  convention, 
interL'd  into  a  new  agreement,  upon  principlee 
Ijctti't-  adapted  to  promote  their  mntnal  security 
iLiid  tmppinesa.  But  this  last  agreement  or 
Cun~ii(utioD,  under  which  we  are  now  nnited, 
win  iiiinifestly  curved  out  of  the  first  confede- 
nitinrj.  The  small  States  adhered  tenacionslj 
Id  till;  principles  of  State  equality,  and  gave  np 
(p[ilv  H  part  of  this  federative  principle,  com- 
pluto  State  equality,  and  that  with  evident  oan- 
liiiii  jiiid  reluctance.  To  this  federative  prinoi- 
;>k'  Hisy  were  attached  by  habit;  and  thdr 
iidaihinent  was  sanctioned  and  corroborated 
Ki  example  of  most,  if  not  all  the  ancient 
'ie  modem  confederacies.  And  when  the 
States  claimed  a  weight  in  the  coimcils 
le  nation  proportiooate  to  their  nnmbers 
.vaolth,  the  novelty  of  the  claim,  as  well 
MS  ii.j  obvious  tendency  to  reduce  the  eover- 
i,i;,'nl y  of  the  small  State.",  must  have  produced 
aerioiifi  obstacles  to  its  admission.  Hence  it  is, 
that  we  find  in  the  constitution  but  one  Nitire 
dcjiorture  from  the  federal  principle.  The 
iloiifte  of  Representatives  is  established  npon 
tlic  |ii>pular  principle  and  given  to  nnmbers  and 
ui'ultlj,  or  to  the  great  States,  which,  in  this 
\  k'M'  iif  the  subject  are  synonymoos.  It  was 
liiinmht  by  the  convention,  that  a  consolidation 
ui'  till'  States  into  one  simple  republic,  would 
lio  iiiqiroper:  and  the  local  feelings  and  Jeal- 
ivii^io-j  of  all,  bnt  more  especially  of  the  small 
Stales,  rendered  a  consolidation  impracticable, 
'rill-  Sijnate,  who  have  the  power  of  t  legislative 
chock  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
many  other  eitenlive  and  important  powera,  is 
jire^iTved  as  an  entire  federative  feature  of 
;.'o\criiment,  as  it  was  enjoyed  by  the  small 
.St.ite4,  under  the  first  confederacy. 

In  the  article  which  obliges  the  electors  of 
Pri'suient  to  vote  for  one  person  not  an  inhabi- 
liint  of  the  same  State  with  themselves,  is  dis- 
covered State  jealousy.  In  the  int|{oritiea  re- 
rjiiired  fiir  many  porposes  by  the  oonstitation, 
although  there  were  other  motives  for  the  res- 
ulotious^  yet  the  jealousy  of  the  amall  Statee  u 
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dearlj  disoernible.  Indeed,  sir,  if  we  Derase 
the  constitntion  with  attention,  we  shall  find 
the  BTntM  States  are  perpetoally  goardlng  the 
federative  principle,  that  is,  State  equality :  and 
this,  in  every  part  of  it,  except  in  the  choice 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  their 
ordinary  legislative  proceedings.  They  go  so 
far  as  to  prohibit  any  amendment  which  may 
affect  the  eqoality  of  States  in  the  Senate. 
This  is  guarding  against  almost  an  impossi- 
bility; because  the  Senators  of  small  States 
must  be  criminally  remiss  in  their  attendance, 
and  the  legislatures  extremely  off  their  guard, 
if  Uiey  permit  such  alterations,  which  aim  at 
their  own  existence.  But  lest  some  accident 
some  unaccountable  blindness  or  perfidy  should 

gut  in  jeopardy  the  federative  principle  in  the 
enate,  they  totally  and  for  ever  prohibit  all 
attempts  at  such  a  measure. 

In  the  choice  of  President,  the  mutual  cau- 
tion and  concession  of  the  great  and  small 
States,  is,  if  possible,  more  conspicuous  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  constitution.  He  is  to 
be  chosen  oy  electors  appointed  as  the  State 
legislatures  shall  direct,  not  according  to  num- 
bers entirely,  but  adding  two  electors  in  each 
State  as  representatives  of  State  sovereignty. 
Thus  Delaware  obtains  three  votes  for  Presi- 
dent, whereas  she  could  have  but  one  in  right 
of  numbers.  Yet,  mixed  as  this  mode  of  choice 
is,  with  both  popular  and  federative  principles, 
we  see  the  small  States  watching  its  motions 
and  circumscribing  it  to  one  attempt  only;  and 
on  failure  of  an  electoral  choice,  they  instantly 
seize  upon  the  right  of  a  federal  election,  and 
select  from  the  candidates  a  President, 
States,  and  not  by  numbers.  In  confi 
of  my  assertion,  that  this  part  of  the  com 
tion  was  peculiarly  the  effect  of  compro 
between  the  great  and  small  States,  permit  me 
to  quote  an  authority,  which  will  certainly  have 
great  weight,  not  only  in  tlie  Senate,  but 
through  the  Union,  I  mean  that  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  federal  convention  who 
formed,  and  of  the  Virginia  convention,  who 
adopted  the  constitution.  In  the  Debates  of 
the  Virginia  Convention,  volume  three,  page 
seventy-seven,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  mode 
of  electing  the  President,  ^*As  to  the  eventual 
voting  by  States,  it  has  my  approbation.  The 
lesser  States  and  some  larger  States  will  be 
generally  pleased  by  that  mode.  The  deputies 
from  the  small  States  argued,  and  there  is  some 
force  in  their  reasoning,  tl^iat  when  the  people 
voted,  the  large  States  evidently  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  rest,  and  without  varying  the 
mode,  the  interests  of  the  little  States  might  be 
neglected  or  sacrificed.  Here  is  a  compromise. 
For,  in  the  eventual  election,  the  small  States 
will  have  the  advantage." 

After  this  view  of  the  constitution,  let  ns 
inquire,  what  is  the  direct  object  of  the  pro- 
posed alteration  in  the  choice  of  President? 
To  render  more  practicable  and  certain  the 
choice  by  electors:  and  for  this  reason;  that 


the  people  at  large,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
great  States,  ouffht  to  have  more  wei^t  and 
influence  in  the  choice ;  that  it  should  be  raooght 
nearer  to  the  popular,  and  carried  farther  firnn 
the  federative  principle.    This  claim,  we  find 
was  made  at  the  formation  of  the  oonstitutioiL 
The  great  States  naturally  wished  for  a  populir 
choice  of  first  magistrate :  this  mode  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  example  of  many  of  the  States, 
in  the  choice  of  governor,    llie  small  StatM 
claimed  a  choice  on  the  federative  principle,  bj 
the  legislatures,  and  to  vote  by  States:  analo- 
gies and  examples  were  not  wanting  to  sioo- 
tion  this  mode  of  election.    A  consideratixm  d 
the  weight  and  influence  of  a  Prendent  of  this 
Union,  must  have  multiplied  the  difSculties  d 
agreeing  upon  the  mode  of  choice.    But,  as  I 
have  before  said,  by  mutual  concesdon,  tber 
agreed  upon  the  present  mode,  combining  boU 
principles  and  dividing  between  the  two  pa> 
ties,  thus  mutually  jeiaons,  as  thej  ooold,  this 
important  privilege  of  electing  a  chief  magi^ 
trate.    This  mode  then  became  established,  and 
the  right  of  the  small  States  to  elect  upon  the 
federative  principle,  or  by  States,  in  case  of 
contingency  of  electoral  failure  o£  choice,  can- 
not, with  reason  and  fairness,  be  taken  from 
them  v^out  their  consent,  and  on  a  foil  iin- 
der8tdBh|  of  its  operation;  since  it  was  meant 
to  be  scMBed  to  them  by  the  constitution,  and 
was  one  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  beoama 
members  of  the  present  confederacy ;  and  for 
which  privilege  they  gave  an  equivident  to  the 
great  States^  in  sacrificing  so  mu<^  of  the  fede- 
rative principle,  or  State  equality. 

The  constitution  is  nicely  balanced,  with  the 
federative  and  popular  principles;  the  Sonate 
are  the  guardians  of  the  former,  and  the  Hooaa 
of  Representatives  of  the  latter ;   and  any  at- 
tempts to  destroy  this  balance,  under  whatever 
specious  names  or  pretences  they  may  be  pra- 
sented,  should  be  watched  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Perhaps  a  fiEdr  definition  of  the  oonstitotiooal 
power  of  amending  is,  that  you  may,  upon  ex- 
periment^  so  modify  the  constitution,  in  its 
practice  and  operation,  as  to  give  it»  upon  its 
own  principles,  a  more  complete  effect    But 
this  is  an  attack  upon  a  fundamental  prind^e 
established  after  a  long  deliberation,  and  by 
mutual  concession — a  principle  of  essential  im- 
portance to  the  instrument  itself^  and  an  at- 
tempt to  wrest  from  the  small  States  a  vested 
right,  and,  by  it,  to  increase  the  power  ai^  in- 
fluence of  the  large  States.    I  shall  not  pretend, 
sir,  that  the  parties  to  this  oonstitntional  com- 
pact, cannot  alter  its  original,  essential  prind- 
ples ;  and  that  such  alterations  may  not  be  ef- 
fected under  the  name  of  amendment;  buty  let 
a  proposal  of  that  kind  come  forward  in  its  own 
proper  and  undisgnised  shape;  let  it  be  £aiiiy 
stated  to  Congress,  to  the  State  legislatniea,  to 
the  people  at  large,  that  the  intenticm  is  to 
change  an  important  federative  feature  in  the 
constitution,  which  change,   in  itself  and  aU 
its  consequences,  will  tend  to  a  oonsolidatioa 
of  this  Union  into  a  simple  republic;  let  it  be 
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ftlrly  stated  that  the  small  States  have  too 
mndik  agencj  in  the  important  article  of  elect- 
ing a  chief  magistrate,  and  that  the  great  States 
claim  the  choice,  and  we  shall  then  have  a  fair 
decision.  If  the  senators  of  the  small  States, 
and  if  their  State  legislatures  will  then  quietly 
part  with  the  right  they  have,  no  person  can 
reasonably  complain. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  the  in- 
tention of  the  plan,  adopted  by  our  constitu- 
tion, for  choosing  a  President.  The  electors 
are  to  nominate  two  persons,  >  of  whom  they 
cannot  know  which  will  be  President ;  this  cir- 
cumstance not  only  induces  them  to  select  both 
from  the  best  men,  but  gives  a  direct  advan- 
tage into  the  hands  of  the  small  States,  even  in 
the  electoral  choice.  For  they  can  always  se- 
lect from  the  two  candidates,  set  up  by  the 
electors  of  large  States,  by  throwing  their  votes 
upon  their  favorite,  and  of  course  giving  him  a 
au\jority ;  or,  if  the  electors  of  the  large  States 
ahould,  to  prevent  this  effect,  scatter  their  votes 
for  one  candidate,  then  the  electors  of  the  small 
States  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  elect  a 
Vice-President.  So  that,  in  any  event,  the 
■mall  States  will  have  a  considerable  agency  in 
the  election.  But  if  the  discriminating  or  de- 
signating principle  is  carried,  as  contlfaed  in 
this  resolution,  the  whole,  or  nearlySrWhole 
right  and  agency  of  the  small  States  in  the 
electoral  choice  of  chief  magistrate,  is  destroy- 
ed, and  their  chance  of  obtaining  a  federative 
^oice  by  States,  if  not  destroyed,  is  very  much 
diminished.  For  this  identical  purpose  is  the 
principle  of  electoral  discrimination  and  desig- 
nation, introduced  into  the  resolution  before 
you ;  for  the  same  purpose  is  the  number  of 
candidates  reduced  from  five  to  three,  from 
whom  the  House  of  Representatives  may  elect, 
bk  case  of  electoral  failure  of  choice;  that  is,  to 
destroy,  or  diminish  the  agency  of  the  small 
States,  in  the  choice  of  President.  For  what 
purpose  else,  are  we  perpetually  told,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  Senate,  that  the  public  will  is 
opposed  by  the  present  mode,  and  the  public 
will  cannot  be  gratified  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  discriminating  principle.  By  the 
public  will  thus  mentioned,  the  gentlemen  mean 
the  will  of  a  popular  migority,  or  the  will  of  the 
great  States,  which,  in  this  case,  I  repeat  it, 
are  the  same.  Uow  is  it  possible  for  the  gen- 
tlemen to  increase  the  cnances  of  gratifying 
this  description  of  the  public  will  without  de- 
creasing the  agency  of  the  small  States  ? 

The  whole  power  of  election  is  now  vested 
in  the  two  parties — ^numbers  and  States,  or 
ffreat  and  small  States ;  and  it  is  demonstration 
nsel^  that  if  you  increase  the  power  of  the  one, 
in  just  such  proportion  you  diminish  that  of  the 
other.  Do  the  gentlemen  suppose,  that  the 
public  will,  when  constitutionally  expressed, 
oy  a  migori^  of  States,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Ibderative  principle  of  our  government,  is  of 
less  validity,  or  less  binding  upon  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  than  the  public  will  expressed  by 
a  popular  mf|{oritj  f    The  framers  of  your  con- 


stitution^  the  people  who  adopted  it,  meant, 
that  the  public  will,  in  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent, should  be  expressed  by  electors,  if  they 
could  agree ;  and  if  not,  that  the  public  wiU 
should  be  expressed  by  a  m^'ority  of  the  States, 
acting  in  their  federative  capacity,  and  that,  in 
both  cases,  the  expression  of  the  public  will 
should  be  equally  binding.  Is  it  pretended 
that  the  public  wUl  can  never,  properly  or  con- 
stitutionally, be  expressed,  but  by  a  majority 
of  numbers,  of  the  people  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  f  This  may  be  a  pleasing  doc- 
trine enough  to  great  States ;  but  it  is  certainly 
incorrect.  Our  constitution  has  given  the  ex- 
pression of  the  public  will,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances, other  than  that  of  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent, into  very  different  hands  from  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  people  at  large. 
The  President  and  Senate,  and  in  many  cases 
the  President  alone,  can  express  the  public  will 
in  appointments  of  high  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, and  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  Pres- 
ident sometimes  expresses  the  public  will,  by 
removals.  Treaties,  highly  important  expres- 
sions of  the  public  w"l,  are  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate ;  and  they  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  In  the  several  States,  many 
great  offices  are  fiUed,  and  even  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy by  various  modes  of  election.  The 
public  will  is  sometimes  expressed  by  plurali- 
ties, instead  of  majorities;  sometimes  by  both 
branches  of  the  legislatures,  and  sometimes  by 
one ;  and  in  certain  contingencies,  elections  are 
settled  by  lot.  The  people  have  adopted  con- 
stitutions containing  such  regulations,  and  ex- 
S'ence  has  proved  that  they  are  well  calcu- 
1  to  preserve  their  liberties  and  promote 
r  happiness.  From  what  good,  or  even 
pardonable  motive,  then,  can  it  be  urged,  that 
the  pr^^sent  mode  of  electing  our  President,  has 
a  tendency  to  counteract  the  public  will  ?  Do 
gentlemen  intend  to  destroy  every  federal  fea- 
ture in  this  constitution  ?  And  is  this  resolu- 
tion a  precursor  to  a  complete  consolidation  of 
the  Union,  and  to  the  establii^ment  of  a  simple 
republic?  Or  will  it  suffice  to  break  down 
every  federative  feature,  which  secures  to  one 
portion  of  the  Union,  to  the  small  States,  their 
rights  ?  I  am  not  without  my  fears,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  evils,  and 
that  this  constitution,  the  bulwark  of  the  feeble 
members  of  the  confederacy;  the  protection 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong;  the  security 
of  the  small  against  the  great;  the  last,  best 
hope  of  man,  with  a  view  to  stability  in  a  free 
government,  and  to  the  preservation  of  liberty 
in  a  republic ;  is  destined  to  undergo  changes, 
and  suffer  innovations,  till  there  be  no  residue 
worth  preserving,  and  nothing  left,  which  am- 
bition will  condescend  to  overturn. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  any  longer 
on  this  part  of  my  argument.  But  I  am  de- 
ceived, sir,  if  the  view  I  have  now  taken  of  the 
constitution,  does  not  show  most  obviously,  that 
in  its  formation,  there  was  a  struggle  between 
the  great  and  smaU  States^  with  respect  to 
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manj  of  its  principles  and  leading  features : 
and  that  the  participation  in  the  election  of  a 
chief  ma^strate,  clearlj  secured  to  them  hj 
the  constitution,  will  receive  a  deadly  hlow  hj 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

It  can  be  no  contradiction  to  mj  ideas  upon 
the  subject,  if  we  have  heard  nothing  of  State 
conflicts,  in  the  administration  of  this  govern- 
ment. The  great  States  have  never,  tul  now. 
directly  attempted  to  violate  the  sanctuary  of 
the  small,  ana  despoil  them  of  their  rights; 
had  this  been  earlier  attempted,  we  should  have 
heard  and  seen  the  same  jeidousy  awakened, 
and  the  same  opposition  exerted.  The  conflict 
could  happen  in  no  other  way,  than  by  an  at- 
tack from  the  larger  States.  We  had  neither 
the  desire  nor  ability  to  iigure  them,  and  we 
now  ask  no  favors,  but  their  permission  to  en- 
Joy,  in  peace  and  safety,  the  rights  conceded 
to  us  by  themselves,  and  secured  by  a  solemn 
constitutional  compact 

We  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman  from 
Virginia)  that  it  would  be  impolitic  in  us  to 
rouse  the  great  States.  I  shall,  at  present, 
take  no  further  notice  of  this  warning,  given 
to  us,  no  doubt,  in  the  full  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, but  to  request  the  small  States  to  pre- 
serve it  in  constant  recollection.  It  may  induce 
them  not  hastily  to  part  with  constitutional  se- 
curity. There  are  some  other  points  of  light, 
in  which  I  wish  to  place  the  subject  before  us. 
The  constitution  is  of  recent  date ;  it  was  form- 
ed by  the  mutual  concessions  of  conflicting 
parties,  and  balanced  with  a  view  to  the  secur- 
mg  of  alL  Experience  alone  can  test  its  utility, 
and  time  and  practice  discover  its  faults.  It  is 
a  sound  position,  that  you  should  never  attempt 
an  alteration  in  an  instrument  so  complicat«a 
and  calculated  to  serve  so  many  various  ana 
opposite  interests,  without  being  able,  by  the 
test  of  experiment,  to  discern  clearly  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  alteration,  and  without  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, that  the  change  shall  not  only  remove 
an  existing  evil,  but  that  it  shall  not  produce 
any  itself.  The  article  in  the  constitution,  es- 
tablishing the  mode  of  electing  a  chief  magis- 
trate, and  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  altered, 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  whole,  at  its  formation.  I  am  convinced, 
sir,  that  the  public  mind  is  not  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  adopting,  not  only 
an  unexceptionable,  but  even  a  tolerable  and 
practicable  mode  of  electing  a  chief  magistrate, 
possessing  such  important  and  extensive  powers 
as  are  constitutionally  vested  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  An  attempt  to  detail  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  his  powers,  to  this 
Senate,  would  be  impertinent :  but  it  must  and 
will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  President 
is  vested  with  powers  vastly  extensive  and  im- 
portant, and  that  he  will  bring  with  him  into 
the  government  more  or  less  of  State  politics 
and  State  prejudices;  and  these  facts,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  probability  that  he  will  be 
taken  from  a  large  State,  must  have  increased 
the  difficulties  of  the  oonventionf  in  fixing  on  a 


mode  of  choice.  How  often  have  oontesta^ 
wars,  and  bloodshed,  the  destruction  of  con- 
federacies, of  liberty,  and  of  vast  portions  of 
the  human  race,  arisen  from  the  electiofiof 
chief  magistrates  f  When  we  consider  that  the 
powere,  vested  in  the  President  of  this  Union, 
are  sufficiently  important  to  excite  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  the  human  heart,  its  two  most 
active  principles,  to  gain  possession  of  the  of- 
fice ;  when  we  consider  the  difiTerence  of  aen- 
timent,  habit,  and  interest  in  this  country; 
State  pride  and  State  iealousy,  which  eoold 
never  be  laid  asleep ;  the  difliculties  of  fixing 
upon  a  proper  mode  of  election,  must  be,  abo^ 
infinitely  multiplied.  And  yet  this  article  is 
now  selected  for  alteration.  All  the  amend- 
ments, which  have  been  hitherto  adopted,  went 
to  some  general  explanation,  upon  very  genmd 
principles,  not  changing  but  rather  expound 
the  constitution. 

This,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  taking  up  the 
most  difficult  and  most  important  article  in  the 
constitution,  both  in  relation  to  rights  and  prin- 
ciples. But  it  is  said,  that  experience  h« 
shown  us  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  in  this 
article ;  that  an  evil  has  been  found  in  practiee 
to  grow  out  of  the  constitutional  provinoo, 
which  calls  imperiously  for  remedy. 

Here  Mr.  Tracy  referred  to  the  late  presiden- 
tial election,  and  drew  an  inference,  that  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  alSbrded  no 
ground  of  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

I  have  said,  that  the  article  fixing  the  mode 
of  electing  a  chief  magistrate  was,  from  its  na- 
ture, attended  with  many  difficulties. '  A  more 
strict  inquiry  into  the  constitutional  mode,  and 
a  comparison  of  it,  in  some  other  and  more 
particular  points,  with  the  proposed  alteration, 
will  be  useful  in  forming  an  opinion  of  thdr 
relative  merits. 

As  the  constitution  stands,  each  elector  is  to 
write  the  names  of  two  persons  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  called  a  ballot.    Either  of  the  two  pe^ 
sons,  thus  voted  for,  may  be  President,  and  the 
elector  cannot  know  which:  this  affords  the 
most  powerful  inducement  to  vote  for  two,  both 
of  whom  are  qualified  for  the  very  important 
office.    For  it  is  not  only  uncertain  upon  whom 
the  choice  will  fall  at  first,  but  the  one  remain- 
ing will  certainly  be  President,  upon  any  con- 
tingency which  shall  remove  or  incapacitate  the 
first.    The  conveiiti(Hi  seem  to  oave  selected 
a  mode  of  proceeding  the'most  simple,  the  lea^ 
liable  to  accident  and  the  best  calculated  to 
insure  the  main  object ;  that  is,  that  both  should 
be  really  worthy  of  the  trust.    If  one  candidate 
wishes  to  make'  interest  with  the  electors,  as 
each  must  vote^for  two,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  bribery  or  ittrigue  to  succeed ;  for  wi^out 
corrupting  the^hole,  or  certainly  many  more 
than  hal^  he  may  be  defeated  by  ^e  otlier  can- 
didate on  a  bafiot    This  ia,  perhapsi  the  most 
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tfbotnal  bar  to  intrigoe,  that  was  ever  oon- 
rived ;  for,  imless  all,  or  a  great  proportion  of 
be  electors  are  corrupted  (an  extreme  case  of 
iepravitj  not  probable  in  any  country^  intrigue 
mn  have  no  assurance  of  success.  The  danger 
Old  difScultj,  which  must  always  attend  such 
a  important  election  as  that  of  chief  magistrate 
if  the  United  States,  was  meant  to  be  avoided, 
ij  diminishing' the  chances  of  its  frequent  re- 
mrrence.  So  two  persons  are  placed  in  condi- 
ioQ  to  act  as  President  in  succession,  to  prevent 
loth  the  evils  of  vacancy,  and  a  recurrence  of 
ikoice  more  frequently  than  once  in  four  years. 
liid  it  seems  merely  incidental  to  this  second 
lerson,  to  be  called  Vice-President,  and  neither 
he  first  nor  second  description  of  electors  can 
iftve  any  right  to  vote  for  him  as  such ;  indeed, 
le  can  have  no  existence  till  the  first  character 
■  designated,  and  then  seems  to  be  discovered, 
lot  elected.  The  Senate,  in  case  of  an  equal 
iMunber  of  votes  for  two  or  more  remaining 
persons,  after  the  President  is  elected,  are  vested 
irith  authority  to  choose  a  Vice-President,  for 
18  each  he  is  to  preside  over  this  body,  and  this 
body,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  only  constitu- 
tioiial  organ  to  designate  him.  Both  the  other 
ieacriptions  of  electors  have  nothing  to  do 
irlth  such  a  character  or  office ;  but  are  con- 
ftned  to  act  with  a  single  reference  to  the  char- 
leter  and  office  of  President ;  and  are  trusted 
irith  no  power  to  give  any  opinion  of  the  char- 
BQter  or  qualifications  of  a  Vice-President  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  there  are  no  appropriate 
nudifications  made  necessary  by  the  constitu- 
3on,  for  a  Vice-President ;  but  every  qualifica- 
tion has  reference  to  the  President. 

There  is  another  important  feature  in  this 
part  of  the  constitution.  It  was  known  by  the 
9onvention,  that  in  this  country,  in  common 
irith  all  others  where  there  is  freedom  of  opin- 
ion and  of  speech,  there  would  be  parties. 
rhey  likewise  knew,  that  the  intolerance  of 
the  miyor,  or  ruling  sect  and  political  party, 
iras  frequently  exercised  upon  the  minor  party, 
ind  that  the  rights  of  the  minority  ought  to  be 
protected  to  them.  As  well,  then,  to  secure 
the  rights  of  the  minority,  as  to  check  the  in- 
Uderance  of  the  m^gority,  they  placed  the  ma- 
jority in  jeopardy,  if  they  should  attempt  at 
msping  all  the  benefits  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President  within  themselves,  to  the  total 
undusion  of  the  minority.  This  very  case  which 
happened  at  the  last  election  was  contemplated, 
in  which  the  migority  attempted  totally  to  ex- 
oliide  the  minority  from  any  participation.  The 
laoguage  of  the  constitution  to  such  mtgorities 
ii,  '*  take  care  that  you  aim  not  at  too  much, 
for  if  you  do,  it  is  put  into  the  power  of  the 
minority  to  check  you,  and  by  a  judicious  dis- 
position of  their  few  votes,  determine  the  choice 
of  President."  To  avoid  this  event,  tiie  ma- 
jority will  probably  be  cautious  in  the  exer- 
q^  of  power ;  and  thus  the  rigbts,  the  proper 
ipeight  and  influence  of  a  minority  are  secured 
■gauist  the  oondoot  of  the  minority,  which  is 
oertainly  liable  to  be  Intolerant  «id  oppressive. 


In  this  respect,  the  f^iirit  of  the  oonstltiitiQii  isi 
political  moderation.  And  it  is  dear  to  my 
mind,  that  the  experience  of  the  last  election 
has  taught  a  lesson  to  all  minorities,  which  will 
in  future  completely  secure  them  from  again 
incurring  a  similar  risk.  I  recollect  well,  that 
it  was  uiought  probable,  when  the  electoral 
votes  were  given,  that  Mr.  Burr  would  have  a 
vote  or  two,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  11 
he  had  received  but  one,  he  would  have  been 
by  an  electoral  choice,  the  cotistitutional  Presi- 
dent. K  the  majority  in  future  have  powers 
of  recollection,  they  will  undoubtedly  avoid  the 
evil,  if  it  is  one,  which  happened  at  the  last 
election,  with  such  unfailing  certainty,  tiiat 
there  will  be  no  need  of  the  remedy  proposed 
by  the  amendment  But  the  majority  say,  if 
their  votes  are  so  scattered  for  one  candidate  as 
to  avoid  this  danger,  that  another  will  be  in- 
curred ;  and  that  is,  the  minority  will  elect  a 
Vice-President  The  language  of  the  oonstitu* 
tion  to  them,  is  again,  "  that  this  was  meant  as 
a  security  for  the  minority  against  the  m^or- 
ity."  But  the  migority  exclaim  against  both 
these  provisions,  as  very  unreasonable  indeed : 
"what,"  say  they,  "are  minorities  to  govern 
minorities  f "  The  answer  of  the  constitution 
is,  "  no,  but  their  due  weight  and  influence  shall 
be  secured  to  them,  and  Uie  danger  of  your  in- 
tolerance guarded  against."  For  the  security 
of  small  States  and  minorities,  there  is,  in  the 
constitution  a  mixture  of  the  federative  with 
the  popular  principles.  And  as  it  is  well  known, 
that,  when  popular  m^'orities  alone  prevail, 
and  exercise  power  uncontrolled  by  constitu- 
tional checks,  the  minorities,  who  generally 
possess  their  proportion  of  integrity  and  virtue, 
are  overwhelmed,  and  liberty  itself^  by  the 
same  means,  destroyed ;  so  it  is  in  kindness  to 
both  parties,  to  the  country  and  to  humanity, 
that  these  wholesome  checks  are  constitution- 
ally provided.  Had  the  minority,  or  the  great 
States  been  willing,  fairly  to  have  submitted  to 
the  constitutional  checks  in  the  last  election, 
no  evil  could  have  happened.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  constitution  completely  pro- 
tects them,  as  long  as  they  obey  its  precepts,  in 
the  creation  of  which  tiiey  had  an  acency, 
and  to  which  they  have  solemnly  agreecU  To 
prove  that  I  am  correct  in  these  ideas,  I  not 
only  refer  to  the  constitution,  but  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Madison.  In  the  Virginia 
Debates,  Volume  L,  page  96,  he  says :  "But  on 
a  candid  examination  of  history,  we  shall 'find 
that  turbulence,  violence,  and  abuse  of  power, 
by  the  minority  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  have  produced  factions  and  commo- 
tions, wMch,  in  republics,  have  more  frequently 
than  any  other  cause,  produced  despotism.  If 
we  go  over  the  whole  history  of  ancient  and 
modem  republics,  we  shall  find  their  destruction 
to  have  generally  resulted  from  those  causes. 
If  we  consider  the  peculiar  sitoatdon  of  the 
United  States,  and  wnat  are  the  resources  of 
that  diversity  of  sentiments  which  pervades  its 
inhabitants,  we  shall  find  great  danger  that  the 
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Barae  causes  mar  terminate  here,  in  the  same 
fatal  effects  which  they  produced  in  those  re- 
publics. This  danger  ought  to  be  wisely  guarded 
against :  perhaps,  in  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
cussion, it  will  appear  that  tiie  only  possible 
remedy  for  those  evils,  and  means  of  preserving 
and  protecting  the  principles  of  republicanism, 
will  be  found  in  that  very  i^stem  which  is  now 
exclaimed  against  as  the  parent  of  oppression." 

Mr.  President,  it  has  often  been  said,  by  the 
discerning  and  judicious  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, that  our  constitution,  for  its  brevity,  its 
comprehensiveness,  its  perspicuity,  and  the 
political  skill  contained  in  it,  was  the  best  state 
paper  extant.  I  believe  all  this,  and  even  more 
is  a  tribute  justly  due  to  its  merits ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  article  which  fixes  a  mode 
for  the  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate,  stands  most 
prominent  among  its  excellencies.  Let  us  now, 
sir,  examine  and  compare  the  merits  of  the 
amendment,  with  a  special  reference  to  this 
last  view  we  have  taken  of  the  constitutional 
provision. 

The  amendment  authorizes  the  electors  to 
vote  for  a  President,  and  for  a  Vice-President, 
by  specific  designation.  Is  ambition  in  your 
country  ?  Here  is  a  direct  and  inviting  object 
for  its  operation.  Is  tlie  integrity  of  your  elec- 
tors assailable  ?  You  place  it  here  in  the  most 
encouraging  attitude  for  an  assault.  A  fear  of 
detection,  and  a  sense  of  shame,  upon  the  ex- 

Eosure  of  an  improper  action,  has  been,  per- 
aps,  a  better  security  against  political  errors 
or  crimes,  than  all  the  moral  virtues  united, 
when  the  temptation  has  been  attended  with 
an  impossibility  of  detection.  An  intrigue  with 
an  elector,  can  be  carried  on  without  much 
danger  of  detection ;  but  when  your  election  is 
carried  into  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  weight  of  character  in  favor 
of  the  members  of  that  House,  a  detection  of  an 
intrigue  with  a  candidate  is  almost  certain.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that,  at  the  last  election, 
two  or  three  members  held  the  choice  perfectly 
in  their  own  hands.  If  I  mistake  not,  three 
gentlemen,  that  is,  a  member  from  New  Jersey, 
a  member  from  VermontL  and  one  from,  either 
Maryland,  Delaware  or  Tennessee,  could  have 
given  a  President  to  the  United  States.  The 
particular  gentlemen  mentioned,  were  above 
suspicion  of  bribery;  but  in  addition  to  this 
circumstance,  if  they  had,  in  the  contest,  gone 
over,  from  improper  motives,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bribery,  a  detection  was  certain. 

This  will  remain  for  ever,  the  criterion,  as  it 
respects  the  relative  danger  of  intrigue  and 
bribery,  in  the  two  modes  of  choice.  And  the 
amendment  is  avowedly  intended  to  secure  a 
choice  by  electors,  and  to  prevent  a  resort  to 
the  House ;  because,  says  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Taylor,  "  if  you  permit  the  elec- 
tion to  go  into  the  House,  there  are  small  States, 
and  minorities,  and  all  the  evils  of  a  diet  elec- 
tion : "  meaning,  that  corruption  must  be  the 
consequence.  But  he  says,  "  let  there  be  a 
divided  election,  by  the  electors,  meeting  by 


States  separately,  and  you  lessen  the  tendencj 
to  corruption.'^  This  may  look  plausible  in 
theory,  but  I  think  practice  will  snow  its  M- 
lacy.  It  may  be  better  for  the  electors  to  meet 
by  States,  than  for  all  to  be  together,  but  this 
can  never  prove  that  they  are  less  liable  to  cor- 
ruption than  the  House  of  Representatives; 
which  is  the  only  point  in  question. 

The  manner  of  electing  the  Vice-President, 
as  proposed  by  the  amendment,  not  only  in- 
vites ambition  to  an  unchecked  operation ;  bat 
exposes  us  to  the  selection  of  a  less  important, 
and  more  unfit  person,  than  the  constitutionaJ 
provision.  In  addition  to  his  importance  in  the 
government  arising  frt>m  his  incidental  saeces- 
sion  to  the  chief  magistracy,  the  Vice-President 
is,  ex  officio,  president  of  the  Senate,  and  gives 
a  direct  influence  to  the  State  from  which  he  is 
chosen,  of  a  third  vote  in  this  body,  in  all  esses 
of  equal  division,  which  are  usually  the  cases  • 
of  the  most  importance.  Besides,  his  infln^ce 
as  presiding  oflicer,  is  perhaps,  more  than  equal 
to  the  right  of  a  vote.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
peculiarly  important  to  the  small  States,  and  to 
minorities,  whose  security  rests  in  this  body, 
not  only,  that  their  influence  in  the  election  of 
Vice-President  should  not  be  diminished ;  bat 
that  no  measure  be  adopted,  which  may  tend 
to  bestow  the  ofllce  upon  an  unworthy  char- 
acter. By  the  proposed  amendment,  this  char- 
acter must  necessarily  become  a  sort  of  make- 
weight, and  stepping-stone  for  the  Presidency. 
As  in  recruiting  for  an  army,  a  man,  active  and 
of  a  particular  cast  of  character,  but  not  verj 
proper  for  a  commander-in-chie^  is  employed 
to  obtain  recruits,  and  upon  condition  that  he 
obtains  a  given  number,  is  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  sergeant^s  warrant ;  so  in  tiiis  case,  the 
man  who  can  procure  a  given  number  of  votes 
for  President,  will  be  encouraged  to  hope  for 
theVice-Presidency ;  and  where  will  such  char- 
acters be  sought  after  ?  In  Delaware  or  Rhode 
Island  ?  No,  sir,  but  in  the  great  States ;  there 
the  recruiting  talents  will  be  put  in  operation, 
because  the  number  of  recruits,  or  votes,  will 
be  sufficient  to  test  his  active  and  recruiting 
merits.  And  thus  the  office  of  Vice-President 
will  be  sent  to  market,  with  hardly  a  possible 
chance  to  meet  an  honest  purchaser. 

I  have  already  remarkeci  upon  the  alteration 
made  by  the  Senate,  in  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  changing  the 
number  five  to  three.  But  one  addition  made 
this  morning,  deserves  attention ;  I  mean  that 
which  authorizes  the  Vice-President  to  admin- 
ister the  government,  in  case  neither  the  first 
nor  the  second  constitutional  electors  effect  a 
choice  of  President.* 

This  is  a  new  principle  and  its  operation  is 

*  An  amendment  to  the  reeolation  had  been  pit^Kwcd, 
which  proTided,  that  in  the  case  the  Home  of  Eepree^Dti* 
tiyes  shoold  not,  within  dajra,  effect  the  choice  at  • 

President,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  a  Tior-PresideBt 
shall  be  dol/  elected,  the  Yice-Presldent  ahonld  disdisigt 
the  dntiea  of  President 
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more  Qnoertain,  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  Viewing  it  in  one 
point  of  light,  it  may  be  thonght  to  confer  a 
new  power  npon  the  Senate ;  that  of  giving  a 
President  to  the  Union.  And  it  is  said,  that 
this  part  will  recompense  the  small  States,  who 
have  the  ascendency  in  the  Senate,  for  the  in- 
jury inflicted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  amend- 
ment. If  it  be  tme,  that  the  last  part  restores 
all  which  the  former  parts  have  taken  away 
from  ns,  it  is  inconceivable,  why  any  man  can 
wish  to  pass  a  resolution,  the  parts  of  which 
thus  mntually  destroy  each  other.  It  is  possi- 
ble, that  by  the  force  of  intrigue  and  faction, 
the  electors  may  be  induced  to  scatter  their 
Totes  for  both  President  and  Vice-President,  in 
■nch  manner,  as  to  present  several  candidates 
to  the  Ilouse  for  President  and  two  or  more  to 
the  Senate  for  Vice-President.  In  which  case, 
the  Senate  might  immediately  choose  or  select 
*  Vice-President.  In  this  state  of  things,  there 
ia  an  opportunity  afforded  for  an  intrigue,  of  a 
very  extensive  and  alarming  nature.  The  Sen- 
ate, I  mean  a  majority  of  them,  might  wish 
that  the  man  whom  they  had  elected  Vice-Pre- 
sident, should  administer  the  government,  and 
if  the  House  could  be  prevented  from  agreeing, 
their  wishes  would  be  gratified.  The  facility 
of  preventing  over  that  of  producing  a  choice, 
is  very  obvious. 

A  bold  address  may  be  made  to  any  member 
of  the  Ilouse,  without  wounding  his  pride,  or 
offending  his  morality,  to  adhere  to  his  candi- 
date, and  not  change  his  vote  so  as  to  effect  a 
choice.  He  can  be  told,  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  leaving  the  United  States  without  a 
President,  as  there  is  one  already  chosen  to  his 
hand  by  the  Senate ;  and  this  person  may  be 
more  the  object  of  his  wishes,  than  any  of  the 
other  candidates,  his  favorite  excepted.  In  this 
process,  the  Senate  may  give  a  President  to  the 
United  States.  But  if  the  probability  of  such 
a  process  and  such  an  event  is  increased  by  the 
amendment  of  this  morning,  it  cannot  certainly 
greatly  recommend  it.  For  myself,  I  wish  for 
no  alteration  in  the  constitution,  not  even  if  its 
operations  were  directly  in  favor  of  the  small 
States,  more  especially  if  such  a  favor  is  to  be 
derived  through  a  sort  of  double  conspiracy  of 
intrigue ;  in  the  first  place,  to  operate  on  the 
electors,  and  then  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  seems  to  me,  that  the  small  States 
had  better  be  contented  to  enjoy  the  rights  now 
secured  to  them  by  the  constitution,  which 
they  can  honestly  do,  rather  than  submit  to  a 
deprivation  of  their  rights,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
honestly obtaining  a  restoration  of  them.  We 
may  charitably  and  safely  conclude,  that  the 
m^ority  do  not  intend,  by  this  part  of  the 
amendment,  to  expose  the  country  to  such  a 
scene  of  iniquity.  And  the  uncertainty  of  its 
operations,  alone,  is,  in  my  mind,  a  sufiicient 
ground  for  rejection.  However  t^e  operation 
of  this  part  of  the  amendment  may  appear  in 
theory  as  to  other  points,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
in  one  point  all  must  agree,  and  that  is,  when 


^e  House  of  Representatives  know  that  the 
United  States  will  be  left  without  an  ezeeutive 
magistrate,  in  case  they  do  not  agree ;  this 
awful  responsibility  will  speak  in  a  voice  too 
loud  for  the  hardihood  of  party  entirely  to  dis- 
regard. And  may  not  I  suggest,  without  giv- 
ing offence,  that  the  operation  of  this  very 
responsibility  has  been  proved,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  ? 

K  this  last-mentioned  security  he  worth  pre- 
serving, it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  part  of 
the  amendment  alluded  to  ought  not  to  pass. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  constitution, 
which  has  a  reference  to  the  general  subject 
before  us;  and  that  is,  the  caution  exhibited 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  amend- 
ments. In  an  instrument  so  important,  and 
containing  many  features  new,  if  not  to  the 
world,  at  least  to  ourselves,  although  we  might 
approve  of  its  principles ;  yet  experience  might 
discover  errors  as  to  the  mode  devised  for  car- 
rying those  principles  into  effect.  Hence  it 
was  the  part  of  wisdom  and  caution  to  provide 
for  such  alterations  in  practice  as  would  give 
the  fairest  operation  to  principles,  without  in- 
curring the  confusion  and  agitation  incidental 
to  a  general  convention.  But  lest  the  daring 
and  restive  spirit  of  innovation  should  ii^jure  or 
destroy,  under  the  specious  name  of  amend- 
ment, that  same  wisdom  and  caution  have  pro- 
vided salutary  checks. 

**  Two- thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
shall  deem  it  necessary^'  to  propose  amend- 
ments ;  and  three-fourths  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures shall  ratify  such  amendments,  before  they 
acquire  validity.  I  speak  now,  sir,  of  the  mode 
which  has  always  been,  and  probably  will  be 
put  in  practice  to  obtain  amendments.  The 
other  constitutional  mode  is  equally  guarded  as 
to  numbers,  but,  as  it  has  no  relation  to  the 
subject  now  in  debate,  may  be  laid  aside. 
"  Two-thirds  of  both  Houses "  must,  I  think, 
on  every  fair  principle  of  construction,  mean 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members.  The  number 
of  senators  is  thirty-four;  two-thirds  being 
twenty-three.  And  as  there  is  no  representa- 
tion from  New  Jersey,  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  two- 
thirds  being  ninety-one. 

My  impressions  are,  sir,  that  this  amendment 
cannot  constitutionally  be  proposed  to  the  State 
legislatures,  unless  it  is  agreed  to,  in  the  two 
Houses,  by  those  numbers,  twenty-three  and 
ninety-one,  respectively.  This  is  a  constitu- 
tional point,  which,  I  am  told,  has  never  been 
agitated,  but  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention. 
If  the  construction  should  prevail,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  time, 
might  propose  amendments,  the  consequence  is, 
that  twelve  senators,  being  two-thinis  of  a 
quorum,  and  forty-eight  representatives,  being 
a  similar  two-thirds,  might  propose  any  and  the 
most  important  amendments.  I  am  aware,  sir, 
that  it  may  be  said,  such  propositions  are  not 
final,  they  may  yet  be  ratified  or  rejected  by 
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the  State  legislatures.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  seems  to  require  two-thirds  of  the 
nation,  acting  hj  its  proper  organs,  to  propose 
amendments ;  and  that,  in  so  interesting  a  sub- 
ject as  a  constitutional  alteration,  a  less  num- 
ber should  have  no  authority. 

The  letter  of  the  constitution  will  certainly 
justify  liiis  idea  of  its  spirit  When  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  are  requisite  to  consent  and  ad- 
vise to  a  treaty,  the  words  are  "  two-thirds  of 
the  senators  present."  To  convict  on  impeach- 
ment, "two-thirds  of  the  members  present." 
Yeas  and  nays  are  to  be  entered  on  the  journal, 
"  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present" 
In  the  two  first  cases,  it  is  requisite  to  act  im- 
mediately, whether  two-thirds  of  the  whole  are 
present  or  not;  then  we  see  the  expressions  are 
clear,  "two-thirds"  refers  to  the  numbers 
present.  Why  so?  Because,  without  these 
expressions,  the  reference  would  have  been  un- 
derstood to  be  the  whole  number  of  members. 
In  the  last  case,  why  add  the  word  "  present " 
to  the  one-fifth  ?  Because,  without  that  word, 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  would  have  been  its 
meaning.  In  all  other  cases,  when  two-thirds 
are  required,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  cer- 
tainly is,  and  the  words  seem  to  carry  the  mean- 
ing, "two-thirds"  of  the  whole  numbers.  It 
is  said,  "  that  a  m^ority  of  each  House  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business."  House, 
in  this  case,  must  mean  all  the  members.  Two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  must,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, mean  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of 
both.  There  is,  I  acknowledge,  some  obscurity, 
in  the  constitutional  use  of  the  word  House, 
when  either  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress  is 
described  by  it ;  but  if  the  intention  and  sense, 
aa  well  as  words  are  attended  to,  I  am  forcibly 
led  to  believe,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  are  required  to  sanction 
propositions  for  amendments,  and  that  this  con- 
struction is  most  consistent  with  the  wisdom 
and  political  skill  of  the  convention.  The  con- 
struction for  which  I  contend,  is  analogous  to 
the  caution  manifest  in  other  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  was  well  known  to  the  conven- 
tion, that  amendments,  if  recommended  or  pro- 
posed by  Congress,  would  have  an  imposing  in- 
fiuence  with  the  State  legislatures ;  and  that,  in 
no  possible  instance,  could  more  evil  arise  from 
mdigested  measures,  than  in  the  case  of  amend- 
ments, owing  to  the  impossibility  of  clearly 
foreseeing  their  operation  and  effects  on  the 
general  constitutional  system.  It  was  made  re- 
quisite, therefore,  to  wait  for  the  uninfiuenced 
movement  of  two-thirds  of  the  popular  and 
federative  representatives  of  the  nation.  What- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  on  the  point  now  dis- 
cussed, the  State  legislatures  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  judge  of  it  for  themselves,  and 
to  determine  whether  a  proposition  for  an 
amendment  is  presented  to  them,  with  the  sanc- 
tion required,  and  1^  in  their  opinions,  the  re- 
quisite numbers  have  not  agreed  to  the  proposi- 
tion, they  will  guard  the  constitution,  by  re- 
fusingto  ratify  such  amendment   My  honorable 


fHend  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Plomer,  hn 
done  such  ample  justice  to  this  part  of  the  sab* 
ject,  as  to  place  it  out  of  ^e  reach  of  my  at> 
sistance  and  beyond  the  need  of  any. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  now  under  oonaideration  could  wA, 
in  the  Senate,  obtain  a  constltatioiial  miyority 
of  two-thirds,  or  even  a  simile  minority,  were 
it  not  for  the  influence  of  instructions.  Some 
gentlemen  have  ingeniously  said,  that  until  thef 
gave  this  amendment  the  present  particular  ex- 
amination, they  had  not  contemplated  the  ex- 
tent of  its  probable  efifecta,  and  although  they 
entertained  doubts,  yet  they  were  induced  l^ 
the  instructions  given  them,  to  make  the  propo- 
sition to  the  legislatures,  and  lei  them  decide 
for  themselves. 

Whatever  may  or  can  bo  said  in  favor  of  in- 
structions generally,  cannot  be  applicable  to  this 
case.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution.  Congress  can  only 
propose,  and  the  State  legislatures  ratify.  Hm 
duties  are  appropriate  and  distinct,  and  the  un- 
influenced, independent  act  of  both,  requisite. 
The  legislatures  cannot  ratify,  till  a  proposal  is 
made.  This  sulgect  can  be  elucidated  and  en- 
forced by  familiar  examples.  The  House  of 
Representatives  alone  can  ori^ate  a  bill  for 
raising  revenue,  but  it  cannot  become  a  lew 
without  a  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  WooM 
not  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  Senate  to 
the  House,  intimating  our  desire  that  they 
would  originate  and  send  to  us  for  concurrence 
a  revenue  bill,  be  thought  improper,  indelicata 
and  even  unconstitutional  ?  The  President  and 
Senate  can  appoint  certain  ofi&cers,  but  they 
have  distinct  and  appropriate  agencies  in  the 
appointment  The  President  can  nominate,  baft 
cannot  appoint  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

But  the  Senate  cannot  nominate,  nor  coold 
their  advice  to  the  President,  to  make  a  nomi- 
nation, be  either  binding  or  proper.  The  char- 
acter of  the  several  independent  branches  of 
our  government,  forming  constitutional  checks 
upon  each  other,  cannot  be  exemplified  mom 
fully,  than  in  the  mode  of  producing  amend- 
ments. And  an  interference  of  one  independ- 
ent body  upon  the  appropriate  and  distinot 
duties  of  another,  can,  in  no  instance,  have  a 
more  prejudicial  effect.  Can  it  be  thou^ti 
then,  either  proper,  or  constitutional,  for  t^ 
State  legislatures  to  assume  the  power  of  in- 
structing to  propose  to  them  a  measure,  when 
the  power  of  proposing  is  not  only  not  given 
to  them,  but  given  exclusively  to  Congress  f 
As  well  and  with  as  much  propriety  might 
Congress  make  a  law,  attemptmg  to  bind  the 
State  legislatures  to  ratify;  aa  the  legislatores 
by  instructions  bind  Congress  to  propose.  In 
either  case,  the  check,  which,  for  obviously 
wise  purposes,  was  introduced  into  the  consti- 
tution, is  totally  destroyed.  .And  we  have  not 
as  much  security  against  improper  amendmenti^ 
as  we  should  have,  if  the  power  were  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  fbr 
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this  obviotis  reason,  that  in  this  mode  of  opera- 
tion tlie  responsibility,  for  the  adoption  of  an 
improper  amendment,  is  divided  and  destroyed. 
Is  the  sentiment  correct,  sir,  that  we  shall  be 

iostifiable  in  sending  forth  this  proposition  to 
e  considered  by  the  State  legislatures,  if  we 
believe  it  ought  not  to  be  ratified?  What 
would  be  thought  of  the  Senate,  if  they  should 
pass  a  bUl,  and  send  it  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  concurrence,  the  provisions  of 
which  they  disliked  entirely,  and  wished  ixl 
to  be  established  ?  And  can  any  sound  distinc- 
tion be  made  between  such  a  measure  and  the 
one  now  before  us  f  In  either  case,  the  single 
act  of  the  other  body  would  be  final ;  and  in 
eiUier  case,  the  people  at  large  would  be  safer 
to  have  but  one  body  in  existence,  to  legislate, 
or  make  amendments;  for  all  our  agency  in 
both  cases  would  only  tend  to  deceive  and  mis- 
lead, and,  in  addition,  to  diminish,  if  not  de- 
stroy, as  has  just  been  observed,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  other  body. 

It  has  been  said,  sir,  that  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives have  twice  given  a  sanction  to 
this  measure,  and  that  their  conduct,  in  this 
particular,  adds  weight  to  it ;  I  wish  to  treat 
that  honorable  body  with  the  highest  respect ; 
but  I  must  deviate  from  the  truth,  were  I  to 
acknowledge  that  their  conduct  upon  this 
amendment,  has  a  tendency  to  convince  me 
that  they  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. Twice  have  they  sent  us  a  resolution, 
■imilar  in  its  leading  feature  to  that  on  your 
table,  and  made  no  provision  that  the  person 
to  be  Vice-President  should  be  qualified  for 
the  highly  responsible  office,  either  in  age  or 
dtizenship.     And    for  aught  that  they  had 

rkrded  against,  we  might  have  had  a  man 
the  chief  magistracy,  from  Morocco,  a  for- 
eigner, who  had  not  been  in  the  country  a 
month. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  suggested,  in  a  former 
part  of  the  debate,  by  a  gentleman  from  South 
Cteut>lina,  Mr.  Butler,  that  the  great  States,  or 
ruling  party  of  the  day,  had  brought  forward 
this  amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  choice  of  a  federal  Vice-President  at  the  next 
election.  And  we  are  now  put  beyond  the  power 
of  doubt,  that  this  is,  at  least,  one  motive,  by  the 
observations  of  several  of  themigority,  but  espe- 
oiaDy  by  those  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
He  informs  us,  and  I  appreciate  his  frankness, 
that  if  the  friends  of  this  measure  do  not  seize 
the  present  opportunity  to  pass  it,  the  oppor- 
tunity will  never  recur.  He  tells  us  plainly, 
that  a  minor  faction  ought  to  be  discouraged, 
that  all  hopes  or  prospect  of  rising  into  conse- 
({aence,  much  more  of  rising  into  office,  should 
be  crushed,  and  that  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
duce a  part  of  these  beneficial  effects ;  which 
amendment  he  compares  to  the  bill  which  was 
introduced  into  the  British  Parliament,  to  ex- 
clude a  popish  successor  to  the  Crown,  com- 
monly called  the  exdnsion  bill.  Have  the  mi- 
nority, tiien,  no  right  left  but  the  right  to  be 
trampled  upon  bj  the  nu^Jorityf    This  is  iden- 


tically the  conduct  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
quotation  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  make 
from  the  Secretary  of  State :  to  which  I  ask 
leave  to  recur.  "  The  m<\jority,  by  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  the  minority,  have  produced 
factions  and  commotions,  which,  in  republics, 
have,  more  frequently  than  any  other  cause, 
produced  despotism." 

What  avails  it,  then,  that  this  country  has 
triumphed  over  the  invasion  and  violence  of 
one  oppressor,  if  they  must  now  be  victims  to 
the  violence  of  thousands?  Political  death  is 
denounced  now;  what  denunciation  will  fol- 
low ?  It  would  be  a  useless  affectation  in  us,  to 
pretend  to  close  our  eyes  upon  either  the  cause 
or  consequences  of  this  measure. 

The  spirit  of  party  has  risen  so  high,  at  the 
present  day,  that  it  dares  to  attempt,  what  in 
milder  times  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  cal- 
culation. To  this  overwhelming  torrent,  every 
consideration  must  give  way. 

The  gentleman  is  perfectly  correct,  in  sup- 
posing that  now  is  the  only  time  to  pass  this 
resolution ;  ^there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
party  most  emphatically,  and  unless  its  height 
is  taken,  its  acme  improved,  the  shallows  soon 
appear,  and  the  present  demon  of  party  gives 
place  to  a  successor,  A  hope  is  undoubtedly 
now  indulged,  that  one  ^reat  and  dominant 
passion,  will,  like  Aaron  s  rod,  swallow  up 
every  other,  and  that  the  favorable  moment 
can  now  be  seized  to  crush  the  small  States, 
and  to  obtain  their  own  agency  in  the  transac- 
tion. And  when  we  recur  to  the  history  of 
former  confederacies,  and  find  the  small  States 
arrayed  in  conflict  against  each  other,  to  %ht, 
to  suffer,  and  to  die  for  the  transient  gratihca- 
tion  of  the  great  States;  have  we  not  some 
reason  to  fear  the  success  of  this  measure  ? 

In  the  Senate  is  the  security  of  the  small 
States ;  their  feeble  voice  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives is  lost  in  the  potent  magic  of 
numbers  and  wealth.  Never  until  now  has 
the  force  of  the  small  States,  which  was  provi- 
ded by  the  constitution,  and  lodged  in  this 
federative  body,  as  a  weapon  of  self-defence, 
been  able  to  bear  upon  this  question.  And 
will  the  small  States,  mstead  of  defending  their 
own  interest,  their  existence,  sacrifice  them  to 
a  gust  of  momentary  passion — to  the  short- 
lived gratification  of  party  prejudice  ? 

This  resolution,  if  circumstances  shall  une- 
quivocally demand  it,  can  pass  at  the  next  or 
any  future  session  of  Congress.  But  once  pass- 
ed, and  its  passage  will  operate  like  the  grave ; 
the  sacrificed  rights  of  the  small  States  will  be 
gone  for  ever.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  any  small 
State  can  submit  to  be  a  satellite  in  the  State 
system,  and  revolve  in  a  secondary  orbit  around 
a  great  State— act  in  humble  devotion  to  her 
wUl  till  her  purposes  are  gratified,  and  then 
content  herself  to  be  thrown  aside  like  a  cast- 
off  garment,  an  object  of  her  own  unceasing 
regret,  and  fit  only  for  the  hand  of  scorn  to 
pomt  its  slow  and  moving  finger  at  ?  Can  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  who  represent  the 
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small  States,  quietly  cross  their  hands  and  re- 
quest the  great  States  to  bind  them  fast  and 
to  draw  the  ligature  ? 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  accused  of  an 
attempt  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  small 
States.  Mr.  President,  I  represent  a  small 
State ;  I  feel  the  danger,  and  claim  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  sound  the  alarm.  From  the 
same  altai'  on  which  the  small  States  shall  be 
immolated,  will  rise  the  smoke  of  sacrificed 
liberty:  and  despotism  must  be  the  dreadful 
successor. 

It  is  the  cause  of  my  country  and  of  human- 
ity, which  I  plead.  And  when  one  vast  over- 
whelming passion  is  in  exet'cise,  full  well  I 
know,  sir,  that  no  warning  voice,  no  excite- 
ment but  jealousy,  has  been  found  sufficiently 
active  and  energetic  in  its  operation  to  dissolve 


the  wizard  spdD,  and  foroe  mankind  to  listen  to 
argument 

Jealousy,  hateful  in  private  life,  has  perhaps 
done  more  in  the  preservation  of  political  ri^ts 
than  all  the  virtues  united. 

I  have  made  the  stand,  nr,  in  the  Senate, 
which  I  thought  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demanded.  K I  fail  here,  there  is  hope  of  suc- 
cess with  the  State  legialatnred.  If  nothing 
can  withstand  the  torrent  there,  I  shall  experi- 
ence the  satisfaction  which  is  derived  from  a 
consciousness  of  having  raised  my  feeble  voice 
in  defence  of  that  constitution,  widch  is  not 
onlv  the  security  of  the  small  States,  hot  Uie 
palladium  of  my  oountiy^s  rights;  and  shall 
console  myself  with  the  reflection  itaX  1  have 
done  my  duty. 


•  •• 
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Mr.  Tracy  delivered  this  speech,  in  the  Senate  plaints  were  made  of  the  system  of  csrcoit 

of  the  United  States,  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  coui-ts.    The  Union  then  being  divided  into 

1802,  on  the  following  motion :  "  Resolved,  that  iw^^'!!Mllr.5i^4  ^  ^""M^i^ 

^,      '        -  ^  ®  ,        ^,     ^,._^*     ,,  obliged  to  attend  each  court,  if  one  judge  foiled, 

the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  thirteenth  all  toe  business,  of  course,  was  continued  to  the 

day  of  February,  1801,  entitled  an  *■  Act  to  pro-  next  term.    Judges  complained  of  the  distances 

vide  for  the  more  convenient  organization  of  *^®y  ^^  *o  travel,  ana  suitors  and  lawyers 

the  courts  of  the  United  States,'  ought  to  be  pomphuned  of  delays.    In  1793,  if  my  memory 

^       ^  IS  correct,  the  law  passed  allowing  one  jndge 

repealed.   *  to  attend  with  the  district  iudge  in  eadi  dis- 

^,,        r        Ti-        ..v      vx.-t        jxi.  ^^^%  w*^  Bome  other  momficationa,  not  im- 

Feeble  as  I  am,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  portant  in  the  present  view  of  the  subject    If; 


— >  —  —  —  —  — 
any  point,  a  delay  „««  >.-w«.«».>».w«  - 

remarks  I  shall  make,  repetitions  shall  occur  on  ^he  same  judge  attended  the  same  circuit  at  the 

the  one  hand,  and  apparent  inattention  to  ar-  n^^t  term,  another  delay,  and  so  on,  till  expe- 

guments  on  the  other.  rience  taught  us  that  some  alteration  in  the 

Havmg  been  a  member  of  this  government  system  was  requisite.    It  wiU  be  recoUected, 

dunng  several  years  and  being  impressed  with  that  the  judges  had  to  travel  over  this  extensiTe 

the  difficulties  attendmg  the  formation  of  a  ju-  country  twice  in  each  year,  and  to  encounter 

diciary  system,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  give  the  extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold.    Of  this 

a  concise  history  of  legislative  proceedmgs  on  they  complied ;  but  tiiis  was  not  all ;  the 

this  important  subject.    Permit  me  to  say,  sir,  business  was  not  done. 

that  the  first  institution  of  such  a  system  must  ^t  several  sessions  of  Congress,  the  subject 

be  an  experiment.    It  is  impossible  to  ascer-  ^f  circuit  courts  was  before  tiiem ;  committees 

tain  until  tried,  the  effects  of  a  system  co-exten-  ^^^e  appointed  in  botii  Houses,  and  in  more 

sive  with  the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States,  than  one  communication  of  the  Execntive  at 

and  which  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  different  the  commencement  of  sessions,  a  revision  of  the 

laws  and  habits  of  the  different  States.  system  was  recommended.  I  cannot  on  memory, 

Soon  after  the  first  law  was  enacted,  as  cariy  j^taU  the  exact  particulars,  or  order  of  time; 
as  the  year  1793,  and  I  believe  sooner,  com-  ^ut  in  the  speech  made  by  lie  President  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1799,  the  sulject  '& 

♦  The  act  of  1801,  referred  to  in  the  above  resolution,  rery  stated  as  follows : 

eesonUally  changed  thejadidary  system  ofthe  United  States,  ^^Togive  due  effect  tO  the  civil  administra- 

from  what  it  had  been  previous  to  that  time.  It  provided  tion  of  government  and  to  ensure  a  just  execo' 

for  the  establishment  of  several  new  tribnoala,  denominated  tion  of  the  laws,  a  revision  and  amendment  o( 

Circuit  Courts,  the  abolition  of  which  was  the  principal  ob-  the  judiciary  System  is  indispensably  necessary, 

ject  of  the  advocates  of  the  resolution.— /8m  Jowmdk  €f  In  this  extensive  country  it  cannot  but  happeo 

Omoren^  jan^  Marc\  1808.  that  nomerous  qiiestion8|  respecting  the  iDte^ 
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pretation  of  the  laws,  and  the  rights  and  duties 
of  officers  and  citizens,  mnst  arise.  On  the 
one  hand  the  laws  should  he  executed,  on  the 
other  individuals  should  he  guarded  from  op- 
pression ;  neither  of  these  ohjects  is  suffioientlj 
assured  under  the  present  organization  of  the 
judicial  department.  I,  therefore,  earnestly 
recommend  the  subject  to  your  serious  consid- 
eration." 

Although  this  subject  had  been  recommended 
before,  and  committees  had  contemplated  a  re- 
vision and  alteration  of  the  system,  I  do  not 
remember  that  a  bill  had  ever  been  presented 
to  either  House  of  Congress  until  1799.  In  that 
session  a  bill  was  reported,  similar  in  its  fea- 
tures to  the  act  which  passed  last  session.  It 
might  have  been  acted  upon  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  of  this,  however,  I  am  not 
confident ;  but  I  recollect  it  was  printed,  and 
the  members  of  both  Houses  had  it  before 
them,  and  at  the  last  session,  with  some  alter- 
ations and  amendments,  it  was  enacted  into  a 
law.  I  believe  all  parties  wished  for  a  revision 
and  amendment  of  the  system,  in  respect  to 
circuit  courts ;  the  difference  of  opinion  was 
principally  this :  some  supposed  an  increase  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  to  such  a  num- 
ber as  would  render  the  duties  of  the  circuit 
practicable  for  them,  and  provide  for  the  com- 
pletion of  business,  would  be  the  best  amend- 
ment ;  the  others  thought  the  law,  as  it  passed, 
was  preferable. 

I  acknowledge,  that  in  deliberating  upon  this 
subject,  we  always  assumed  the  principle,  that 
the  establishment  of  courts  was  important  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  people ;  we  did  not 
fear  an  army  of  judges,  as  has  been  hinted  by 
the  gentleman  last  up,  Mr.  Jackson.  In  this 
opinion  we  might  be  mbtaken,  but  we  were 
honest  in  our  professions.  Although  some  be- 
lieved that  more  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States  might  be  confided  to  the  State  courts ; 
yet  it  is  not  within  my  recollection,  that  the 
question  was  considered  in  any  measure  a  party 
question.  I  am  confident,  that  at  the  session 
of  1799,  and  fur  a  long  time  before  that,  the 
friends  of  this  law,  which  eventually  passed 
last  winter,  could  not,  nor  did  not,  contemplate 
any  change  of  administration.  A  revision  of 
the  system  was  long  a  subject  of  deliberation ; 
we  believed  an  increase  of  circuit  judges,  to  the 
number  requisite  to  perform  the  duties,  would 
be  an  inconvenient  increase  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  though  it  was  desirable  for  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  to  see  the  people 
and  be  seen  of  them,  yet  the  preference  was 
given  to  the  system  now  proposed  to  be  re- 
pealed. We  suppose  it  would  be  an  evil  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  to  thirteen,  fifteen,  or  seventeen.  A  court 
which  is  to  act  together,  should  not  be  numer- 
ous ;  on  this  subject  all  men  have  agreed ;  here 
may  be  danger  of  an  **  army  of  ju<]^es,"  as  the 
gentleman  says ;  for  although  in  Great  Britain 
the  twelve  judges  are  sometimes  called  to  give 
an  opinion,  jet  no  man  will  feel  equal  confi- 


dence in  a  tribunal  of  judges  for  the  businesa 
of  a  court,  consisting  of  many,  as  of  few ;  from 
three  to  five,  the  good  sense  and  experience  of 
all  nations  has  declared  to  be  about  the  proper 
number,  and  we  thought  it  conducive  to  the 
general  good  to  establish  tribunals  in  such 
manner  as  to  carry  justice  to  the  door  of  every 
man. 

In  this  modification  of  the  system,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  circuit  court  has  been  extended 
as  it  respects  the  sum  in  demand,  of  which  they 
are  to  take  cognizance,  and  as  it  respects  the 
disputes  which  arise,  concerning  the  title  of 
lands ;  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  given  of  all 
crimes  conmiitted  within  fifty  miles  of  their 
place  of  session.  The  intention  was  to  ensure 
a  prompt  execution  of  justice,  and  experiment 
alone  can  test  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  sound  rule,  adopted  by  all 
wise  and  deliberate  bodies,  not  to  repeal  an 
existing  law  until  experiments  shall  have  dis- 
covered errors,  or  unless  there  is  a  vice  so  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  law,  as  that  justice 
shall  require  an  immediate  destruction  of  it. 
Has  there  been  time  to  gain  information  by 
experiment?  No  man  wiU  pretend  this  as  a 
justification  of  the  repeal ;  for  the  little  time 
the  law  has  been  in  force,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
tained any  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  it  has 
gained  credit. 

Another  maxim  in  legislation,  I  think,  is  cor- 
rect, not  to  give  up  a  law  in  existence,  which 
is  conversant  about  extensive  and  important 
concerns  of  the  community,  and  about  which 
there  is  a  necessity  of  enacting  some  law,  with- 
out seeing  clearly  what  can  be  substituted  for 
it,  and  that  the  substitute  has  manifest  advan- 
tages. This  resolution  leads  to  no  result,  but  a 
repeal.  I  have  stated  the  errors  of  the  former 
system  of  Circuit  Courts,  and  if  expense  is  an 
objection  to  the  present  system,  as  I  have  heard 
urged  out  of  doors,  the  same,  or  nearly  as  much, 
must  be  incurred,  if  we  increase  the  number  of 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to  efi'ect  a 
reform  in  the  Circuit  Court.  Why  repeal  this 
law,  then,  and  leave  us  without  any,  or  with- 
out any  adequate  to  its  purpose  ? 

Is  this  system  so  very  vicious,  that  it  de- 
serves nothing  but  abhorrence  and  destruction) 
It  costs  us  a  little  more  than  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  by  it  the  number  of  circuit  judges 
is  increased  to  sixteen ;  and  by  it  likewise  is 
contemplated  reducing  the  number  of  supreme 
judges  to  five,  when  it  can  constitutionsilly  be 
done.  Is  the  expense  an  object,  when  by  that 
expense  we  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
over  this  vastly  extensive,  growing  country, 
and  carry  law  and  protection  to  every  man  f 
This  country  is  in  a  singular  condition ;  a  great 
tract  of  unsettled  lands  is  peopling  with  rapid- 
ity, and  numerous  emigrations  increase  our 
population  far  beyond  its  natural  increase ;  ia 
it  not  of  importance  that  courts  should  be  loca- 
ted among  them,  early,  to  correct  the  restlesa 
spirit  which  is  frequent  in  new  and  scattered 
settlements  9     And  are  not  the   emigrationa 
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oomposcd  of  such  as  require  the  prompt  as- 
sistance of  the  law,  to  preserve  amongr  them 
regularity  ?  Punishment  to  us,  and  to  all  good 
men,  should  be  a  strange  work ;  but  to  prevent 
crimes,. is  the  work  of  a  God.  I  speak  to  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  many  of  them  graced  the 
Judge's  bench,  and  adorned  the  professional 
r(>l>e  they  have  worn,  and  are  therefore  not 
obliged  to  be  particular  that  I  may  be  under- 
stood ;  a  word  to  the  wise  will  be  sufficient. 
A  Judiciary,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  is  ab- 
solutely ne^^ssary,  and  an  extension  of  it  to 
every  national  purpose  is  equally  necessary. 
To  depend  upon  State  Courts,  not  under  obli- 
gations nor  amenable  to  you,  besides  having  as 
much  business  allotted  to  them  by  the  respec- 
tive States,  as  they  can  accomplish,  and  de- 
pending upon  them,  and  not  on  us,  for  exist- 
ence— will  require  only  to  be  mentioned,  to  be 
exploded.  Locating  your  Judges  in  the  various 
partH  of  the  country,  by  them  promulgating  the 
national  laws,  which  is  well  known  has  been 
a  subject  of  great  difficulty,  and  giving  them 
daily  o[)portunity  of  mixing  with  people,  not 
well  disi>osed  to  order  and  law,  may  prevent 
disorders  and  insurrections,  and  save  millions 
of  exi>en8e,  which  pecuniary  saving  will  be  the 
least  of  the  important  events  arising  from  such 
a  system. 

But  it  will  probably  be  said  the  courts  have 
not  business  to  employ  them;  and  the  docu- 
ments received  from  the  Executive  will  be  pro- 
duced in  evidence.  And  it  may  further  be 
said,  the  President  has  in  his  message  recom- 
mended a  repeal  of  this  law.  The  words  of  the 
message  are:  "The  Judiciary  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it 
lately  erected,  will  of  course  present  itself  to 
the  contemplation  of  Congress ;  and  that  they 
may  be  able  to  iudge  of  the  proportion  which 
tlie  institution  bears  to  the  business  it  has  to 
perform,  I  have  caused  to  be  procured  IVom  the 
several  States,  and  now  lay  before  Congress, 
an  exact  statement  of  all  the  causes  decidea 
since  the  first  establishment  of  the  courts,  and 
of  those  that  were  depending  when  additional 
courts  and  Judges  were  brought  in  to  their  aid.^* 

Is  this  a  recommendation  to  repeal?  Sup- 
pose, for  argument's  sake,  it  is.  Let  us  look 
at  this  **  exact''  statement.  In  the  recapitula- 
tion, 19th  page  of  document  8,  there  appears 
to  have  been  instituted  8,276  suits,  and  pend- 
ing when  this  court  went  into  operation  1,589. 
But  on  further  inspection,  it  will  be  found,  that 
Maryland  is  entirely  omitted ;  this  omission  is 
unaccountable,  since  the  means  of  knowledge 
were  so  near  at  hand;  119  causes  undecided 
in  Tennessee;  184  in  North  Carolina,  and  881 
in  Virginia,  are  omitted ;  making  in  the  whole 
an  error  of  five  or  six  hundred  causes.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  number  of  suits  in  New  York 
are  not  stated  correctly  by  the  statement  of  the 
attorney  when  he  made  the  return;  and  not 
one  is  carried  out  as  pending  in  the  recapitula- 
tion ;  and  the  return  of  Massachusetts  is  incor- 
rect on  its  face;  bo  tiiat  nothing  more  than 


coi\Jecture  can  be  derived  firom  this  "exsct" 
statement  The  President  is  usually  more  cor- 
rect, and  how  tliis  peremptory  language  in  tiie 
message  comports  with  the  document^  every 
man  can  see  for  himself.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
attribute  intentional  error  to  any  man,  much 
less  to  the  Executive ;  but  in  point  of  use  the 
statement  amounts  to  nothing ;  we  may  Just  as 
well  imagine  without  it  as  with  it,  how  many 
suits  were  pending  at  the  institution  of  the  new 
courts. 

But  I  acknowledge  that  the  number  of  suits 
pending  is  not,  in  my  mind,  any  criterion  upon 
which  a  correct  Judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  utility  or  necessity  of  courts ;  or  to  say  the 
most  of  it,  it  forms  but  one  ground  of  Judging, 
and  that  not  a  very  conclusive  one.  In  a  coun- 
try thinly  settled,  it  is  frequently  as  important 
to  establish  courts  as  in  a  more  populous  coun- 
try ;  and  as  this  government  is  situated  it  may 
be  more  so ;  and  yet  the  number  of  suits  will 
bear  no  proportion.  Why  did  we  establish 
courts  in  our  territorial  government  but  on  this 
principle  ? 

A  number  of  courts,  properly  located,  will 
keep  the  business  of  any  country  in  such  con- 
dition as  but  few  suits  will  be  instituted ;  and 
courts  badly  organized  will  discourage  suitors, 
and  there  will  be  but  few  actions  returned. 
From  the  number  of  suits  alone,  there  can  no 
sound  Judgment  be  formed. 

But  there  is  another  oblection  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Judiciary  law,  which  in  mv  mind  is  con- 
clusive. I  mean  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution. 

In  the  formation  of  every  government  in 
which  the  people  have  a  share  in  its  adminis- 
tration, some  established  and  indisputable  prin- 
ciples must  be  adopted.  In  our  government, 
the  formation  of  a  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judiciary  power  is  one  of  the  incontrovertible 
principles ;  and  that  each  should  be  independ- 
ent of  the  other,  so  far  as  human  frailty  will 
permit,  is  equally  incontrovertible.  WiU  it  be 
expected  that  I  shall  quote  Sidney,  De  Lolme, 
Montesquieu,  and  a  host  of  elementary  writers, 
to  prove  this  assertion  ?  There  is,  probably,  no 
conflict  of  opinion  upon  this  subject.  When  we 
look  into  our  constitution  of  government,  we 
shall  find  in  every  part  of  it,  a  close  and  unde- 
viating  attention  to  this  principle.  Our  par- 
ticular form  is  singular  in  its  requirements, 
that  full  force  and  operation  be  given  to  this 
all  important  principle.  Our  powers  are  limi^ 
ed,  many  acts  of  sovereignty  are  prohibited  to 
the  national  government,  and  retained  by  the 
States,  and  many  restraints  are  imposed  upon 
State  sovereignty.  If,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  it  should  exceed  its  powers,  there  is  the 
utmost  necessity  that  some  timely  checks,  equal 
to  every  exigency,  should  be  interposed.  The 
judiciary  is  established  by  the  constitution  for 
that  valuable  purpose. 

In  the  British  Government,  the  legislature  ii 
omnipotent  to  every  legifllative  effect,  and  is  a 
perpetual  convention  for  almcat  every  consti- 
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tntioiial  purpose.  H«noe  it  la  easy  to  disoem 
the  diffidrent  pert  which  mnBt  be  assigned  to 
thejndioiary  in  the  two  kinds  of  government. 
In  England  the  ezeontive  has  the  most  exten- 
sive powers,  the  sword  or  the  military  force ; 
the  right  of  making  war,  and  in  effect  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  with  an 
nnqoaliiied  veto  to  every  legislative  act  It  is, 
therefore,  rational  for  that  nation  to  preserve 
their  Judiciary  completely  independent  of  their 
sovereign.  In  the  United  States,  the  caution 
must  hs  applied  to  the  existing  danger;  the 
ludiciary  are  to  be  a  check  on  the  executive, 
but  most  emphatically  to  the  legislature  of  the 
Union,  and  those  of  the  several  States.  What 
security  is  there  to  an  individual,  if  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Union  or  any  particular  State 
should  pass  a  law,  making  any  of  his  transac- 
tions criminal  which  took  place  anterior  to  the 
date  of  the  law  ?  None  in  the  world  but  by  an 
appeal  to  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States, 
where  he  will  obtain  a  decision  that  the  law 
itself  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  or  by  a  resort 
to  revolutionary  principles  and  exciting  a  civil 
war.  With  a  view  to  these  principles,  and 
knowing  that  the  framers  of  our  constitution 
were  fully  possessed  of  them,  let  us  examine 
the  instrument  itself.  Article  Third,  Section 
First :  "  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from 
time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges, 
both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior;  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services 
a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office."  Are  there 
words  in  the  English  language  more  explicit  ? 
Is  there  any  condition  annexed  to  the  judges^ 
tenure  of  office  other  than  good  behavior  ?  Of 
whom  shall  your  judges  be  independent  ?  We 
are  led  to  an  erroneous  decision  on  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  governmental  subjects,  by  con- 
stantly recurring  to  Great  Britain.  That  their 
courts  should  be  independent  of  their  sovereign 
is  an  important  object ;  he  is  the  fountain  of 
honor  and  power,  and  can  do  no  wrong ;  our 
President,  at  least  for  several  years  past,  has 
been  considered  as  the  fountain  of  dishonor  and 
weakness ;  and  if  there  was  any  maxim  upon 
the  subject,  it  was  that  he  could  do  no  right. 
Of  course  the  great  object  of  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  must  here  have  reference  not 
only  to  our  executive,  but  our  legislature.  The 
legislature  with  us  is  the  fountain  of  power. 
No  person  will  say  that  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  can  be  removed  unless  by  im- 
peachment and  conviction  of  misbehavior ;  but 
the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  as  soon  as 
ordained  and  established,  are  placed  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  grounds  of  independence  with 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  Congress 
may  take  their  own  time  to  ordain  and  estab- 
blish,  but  the  instant  that  that  is  done,  all  the 
ri^ts  of  independence  attach  to  them. 
If  this  reasomng  is  correct,  can  you  repeal  a 


law  establtahing  an  in^srior  oonrt  nnder  the 
constitution  9  Will  it  be  said,  that  although 
you  cannot  remove  the  Judge  fh>m  office,  yet 
you  can  remove  his  office  frmn  him?  Is  mur- 
der prohibited,  and  may  you  shut  a  man  upu 
and  deprive  him  of  sustenance  till  he  dies,  ana 
this  be  not  denominated  murder  9  The  danger 
in  our  government  is,  and  always  will  be,  that 
the  legislative  body  will  become  restive,  and 
perhaps  unintentionally  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  our  constitution.  It  is  incidental  to 
man,  and  a  part  of  our  imperfections  to  believe 
that  power  may  be  safely  lodged  in  our  hands. 
We  have  the  wealth  of  the  nation  at  com- 
mand, and^are  invested  with  almost  irresistible 
strength ;  the  judiciary  has  neither  force  nor 
wealth  to  protect  itself.  That  we  can,  with 
propriety,  modify  our  judiciary  system,  so  that 
we  always  leave  the  judges  independent,  is  a 
correct  and  reasonable  position ;  but  if  we  can, 
by  repealing  a  law,  remove  them,  they  are  in 
the  worst  state  of  dependence. 

I  have  exhausted  myself^  and  I  fear  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Senate,  and  regret  exceedingly 
that  my  indisposition  prevented  me  from  a  let- 
ter preparation  upon  this  important  question. 
I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  judiciary  system  for  this  country  is, 
and  must  be  attended  with  difficulties;  and 
that  the  legislature  tiave  taken  such  measures 
as  to  a  m^gority  of  them  seemed  most  reasona- 
ble, after  much  attention  to  the  subject,  to  cure 
the  evils  of  the  old  system,  by  the  substitution 
of  a  new  system. 

And  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  law  now 
under  consideration,  although  it  modified  our 
courts,  is  strictly  guarded  against  a  violation  of 
the  principles  I  have  here  contended  for.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  but  to  consist  of  five  judges 
after  the  next  vacancy  shall  happen ;  and  the 
district  judges  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  are 
associated  with  a  Circuit  judge,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  circuit  judges ;  which  duties  it  is  well 
known  they  performed  ever  since  the  district 
courts  were  established ;  and  in  the  clause 
which  increases  their  salaries,  they  are  styled 
the  district  judges ;  and  all  the  alteration  made 
in  their  circumstances,  is  an  increase  of  duty 
and  of  salary.  I  have  attempted  to  show  the 
primary  necessity  of  rendering  the  judiciary  of 
this  confederated  government  completely  inde- 
pendent, not  only  of  the  executive,  but  especial- 
ly so  of  the  legislature. 

And  by  adverting  to  the  words  of  the  instru- 
ment itself^  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
judiciary  are  secured,  so  far  as  words  can  do  it^ 
as  well  as  from  a  circuitous  removal,  by  repeal- 
ing the  law  constituting  the  court  of  which 
they  are  judges,  as  by  any  direct  removal. 

I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  this  subject;  perhaps  the  whims  of  a  sick 
man^s  fancy  have  too  much  impressed  me  to 
view  it  correctly ;  but,  sir,  I  apprehend  tlie  re- 
peal of  this  law  will  involve  in  it  the  total  de- 
struction of  our  constitution.  It  is  supported 
by  three  independent  pillars — ^the  legi^ative, 
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execQtiTe,  «nd  Judioiaiy ;  and  if  §nj  rode  hand 
shoold  pluck  either  of  Uiem  awaj,  the  heantiftil 
fabric  most  tamble  into  raina.  The  Jadiciary 
is  the  centre  pillar,  and  a  aapport  to  each  br 
checking  both ;  on  the  one  tiae  is  the  sword, 
on  the  other  aide  la  the  wealth  of  the  nation ; 
and  it  has  no  inherent  capacity  to  defend  itself. 
These  yerj  circnmstances  united  may  pro- 
voke an  attack,  and  whicherer  power  prevails 
so  far  as  to  invest  in  itself^  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, the  power  of  the  Jndiciary,  by  rendering  it 
dependent,  it  is  the  precise  definition  of  tyran- 
ny, and  must  produce  its  efiRscta.  The  Goths 
and  Vandals  destroyed  not  only  the  government 
of  Rome,  bnt  the  city  itself;  they  ware  savages, 
and  felt  the  loss  of  neither ;  bat  if  it  be  possi- 
ble there  can  be  an  intention,  like  the  son  of 
Manoah,  with  his  strength  without  his  godli- 


ness, to  timible  thb  £ftbrio  to  the  earth,  let  it 
be  remembered  it  will  crush,  in  one  undistin- 
guished ruin,  its  perpetrators,  with  those  whom 
they  may  call  their  political  enemies. 

I  most  earnestly  entreat  gentlemen  to  pton 
and  consider.  I  apprehend  the  repeal  of  this 
act  will  be  the  hand-writing  cm  the  wall,  etamp- 
ing  Mens  Teiel  upon  all  we  hold  dear  and  yi- 
uable  in  our  constitution.  Let  not  the  impata* 
tion  of  instability  i^hich  is  cast  upon  aU  popo- 
lar  bodies  be  verified  by  us,  in  adopting  kwi 
to-day  and  repealing  them  to-morrow,  for  no 
reason  but  that  we  have  the  power  and  will 
exercise  it 

The  constitution  is  an  invaluable  inheritinee; 
if  we  make  inroads  upon  it  and  destrpj  it,  no 
matter  with  what  intentions,  it  cannot  be  re- 
placed ;  we  shall  never  have  another. 


HENRY  LEE. 

ft 

Genbbal  Hknby  Lbb,  a  member  of  a  family  distingnished  in  the  amials  of  America,  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1756.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  he  entered  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  and,  continuing  there  the 
usual  term,  distinguished  himself  by  a  close  and  steady  application  to  his  studies,  and  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  collegiate  rules.  On  graduating,  late  in  September,  1778,*  he  delivered  an 
English  oration  on  the  Liberal  Arts,  and  received  the  honors  of  the  college.  The  following 
year  was  passed  at  his  home,  and  while  his  father  was  engaged  in  negotiating  treaties  with  the 
different  Indian  tribes,  the  management  of  the  private  concerns  of  the  family  was  intnttted 
to  him. 

At  this  time  the  troubles  existing  between  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonists 
were  assuming  a  decided  character ;  the  importation  of  tea  had  already  been  prohibited  in  the 
several  colonies,  and  the  *^good  citizens"  had  been  called  on  to  discountenance  all  those  ui^ust 
measures  of  the  Crown  "  which  ought  to  be  opposed,  as  contrary  to  every  principle  of  liberty, 
and  which  righteously  incur  the  just  indignation  and  resentment  of  every  true  American." 

Animated  by  the  exciting  scenes  which  were  being  enacted  aroxmd  him,  and  in  which  so 
many  of  his  kinsmen  were  engaged,  young  Lee  relinquished  "  the  soft  scenes  of  tranquil  life  for 
the  rough  adventures  of  war,"  and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  entered  the  service  of  his 
country,  as  a  captain  of  cavalry,  in  the  Virginia  line.  In  this  situation  he  soon  commanded  the 
respect  and  attention  of  his  countrymen,  by  his  active  enterprise  and  manly  heroism. 

In  the  autumn  of  1777,  Lee's  company,  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  raised  by  Virginia,  were 
formed  into  one  regiment,  and  united  to  the  Continental  army.  From  this  time  he  rapidly  ac- 
quired distinction  as  an  able  and  gallant  officer,  and  by  the  high  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency 
he  maintained  in  his  company,  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the  commander-in-chief^  a  confidence 
which  continued  through  life. 

An  account  of  one  of  Captain  Lee's  earliest  exploits,  and  which  probably,  in  some  measure, 
led  to  his  preferment,  is  given  by  that  officer,  in  his  Mem&irs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  De- 
partment, It  is  as  follows : — After  the  success  of  the  British  at  the  Brandywine,  the  British 
general  pursued  his  route  across  the  Schuylkill,  directing  his  course  to  Philadelphia.  Con- 
tiguous to  his  route,  lay  some  mills  stored  with  flour  for  the  use  of  the  American  army.  Their 
destruction  was  deemed  necessary  by  Washington,  and  his  aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Hamilton,  attended  by  Captain  Lee,  with  a  small  party  of  his  troop  of  horse,  were  despatched 
In  front  of  the  enemy  with  the  order  of  execution.  The  mill,  or  mills,  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
SchuylkilL  Approaching,  you  descend  a  long  hill,  leading  to  a  bridge  over  the  mill-race.  On 
the  summit  of  this  hill  two  videts  were  posted ;  and  soon  after  the  party  reached  the  mills. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton  took  possession  of  a  flat-bottomed  boat  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting himself  and  his  comrades  across  the  river,  should  the  sudden  approach  of  the  enemy 
render  such  retreat  necessary.    In  a  little  time  this  precaution  manifested  his  sagacity :  the  fire 

-  - 

*  An  extended  Moonnt  of  Uie  eommencement  exerdflee  wm  published  infiiTington's  New  York  Qeietteer,  of  Ooto 
tarUth,177& 
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of  the  videts  annonnced  the  enemy's  appearance.  The  dragoons  were  ordered  instantlj  to 
emhark.  Of  the  small  party,  four,  with  the  Lieutenant-colonel,  jnmped  into  the  boat,  the  Tan 
of  the  enemy's  horse  in  full  view,  pressing  down  the  hill  in  pursuit  of  the  two  videta.  Captain 
Lee,  with  the  remaining  two,  took  the  decision  to  regain  the  bridge,  rather  than  detain  the 
boat.  Hamilton  was  committed  to  the  flood,  struggling  against  a  Tiolent  current,  increased  by 
recent  rains ;  while  Lee  put  his  safety  on  the  speed  and  soundness  of  his  horse. 

The  attention  of  the  enemy  being  engaged  by  Lee's  push  for  the  bridge,  delayed  the  attack 
upon  the  boat  for  a  few  minutes,  and  thus  aflTorded  Hamilton  a  better  chance  of  escape.  The 
two  videts  preceded  Lee  as  he  reached  the  bridge ;  and  himself,  with  the  two  dragoons,  safdy 
passed  it,  although  the  enemy's  front  section  emptied  their  carlnnes  and  pistols  at  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  paces.  Lee's  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  Hamilton  continued  to  incresse, 
as  he  heard  volleys  of  carbines  discharged  upon  the  boat,  which  were  returned  by  the  guns 
singly  and  occasionally.  He  trembled  for  the  probable  issue,  and  as  soon  as  the  pursuit  ended, 
which  did  not  long  continue,  he  despatched  a  dragoon  to  the  commander-in-duef^  describing 
with  feelings  of  anxiety  what  had  passed,  and  his  sad  presage.  His  letter  was  scarcely  perused 
by  Washington,  before  Hamilton  himself  appeared ;  and,  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  paper 
in  the  general's  hand,  renewed  his  attention  to  the  ill-boding  separation,  with  the  probabih^ 
that  his  Mend  Lee  had  been  cut  off,  inasmuch  as  instantly  after  he  turned  for  the  bridge,  the 
British  horse  reached  the  mill,  and  conmienced  their  operations  upon  the  boat.  Washington, 
with  joy,  relieved  his  fears,  by  giving  to  his  aide-de-camp  the  captain's  letter.  Thus  did  fortone 
smile  upon  these  two  young  soldiers,  already  united  in  friendship,  which  ceased  only  with  life. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton  escaped  unhurt,  but  two  of  his  four  dragoons,  with  one  of  the 
boatmen,  were  wounded.* 

At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  Lee's  company  of  cavalry  was  selected  by  General  Washing- 
ton as  his  body  guard.  In  January,  1778,  when  occupying  a  small  stone  house,  with  a  body 
of  ten  men,  the  rest  of  his  command  being  absent  on  a  foraging  expedition,  the  building  was 
surrounded  by  two  hundred  of  the  British  cavalry,  who  attempted  to  take  him  prisoner,  bnt 
were  met  with  so  spirited  a  resistance  that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  m^jor,  with  the  command  of  three  companies  of  cavalry.  While 
in  this  position  he  planned  and  executed  the  celebrated  attack  on  the  British  post  at  Fanlos 
Hook,  opposite  to  the  city  of  New  York,  their  head-quarters.  He  surprised  and  took  the  garri- 
son, under  the  eye  of  the  British  army  and  navy,  and  safely  conducted  his  prisoners  into  the 
American  lines,  many  miles  distant  from  the  post  captured.  There  are  few  enterprises  to  be 
found  on  military  record,  equal  in  hazard  or  difficulty,  or  conducted  with  more  consummate 
skill  and  daring  courage.  It  was,  too,  accompanied  without  loss ;  filled  the  camp  of  the  enGOj 
with  shame  and  astonishment,  and  shed  an  unfading  lustre  on  the  American  arms. 

In  1780,  Lee  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  a  separate 
legionary  corps,  and  was  sent  to  the  southern  department  of  the  United  States,  to  join  the  army 
under  General  Greene,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  many  brilliani 
achievements  which  he  performed  in  that  difficult  and  arduous  war,  under  that  celebrated  and 
consummate  commander,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate ;  ^*  they  are  so  many  Illustrious  mon- 
uments of  American  courage  and  prowess,  which  in  all  future  ages  will  be  the  theme  of  hist(ff- 
ical  praise — of  grateful  recollection  by  his  countrymen,  and  of  ardent  imitation  by  every  brave 
and  patriotic  man." 

On  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  the  peaceful  walks  of  civil  life.  He  was  sob- 
sequently  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  native  State,  and  in  1786,  was  chosen  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress.  Two  years  after,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  convention  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  instrument  he  supported.  In  1792,  he  was  electr 
ed  Governor  of  Virginia,  continuing  in  office  three  years.  During  his  administration,  in  Augnst, 
1794,  the  celebrated  Whiskey  Insurrection,  in  Pennsylvania,  had  taken  so  serious  a  character, 
that  an  army  was  formed  composed  of  volunteers  from  that  State,  and  detachments  of  militia 
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from  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Yirginia.  Governor  Mifflin  took  command  of  the  troops  of 
his  State.  The  Govemor  of  New  Jersey  commanded  the  troops  of  that  State,  and  those  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  others,  were  nnder  the  command  of  General  (then  Governor) 
Lee.  When  these  troops  had  assembled  at  their  respective  places  of  encampment,  (General 
Washington  visited  them,  and  directed  General  Hamilton  to  accompany  them  to  the  west. 
The  insurgents  did  not  venture  to  meet  this  force,  and  the  rebellion  ceased  without  a  conflict* 

General  Lee  was  chosen  a  representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  year  1799, 
and  was  selected  by  that  body  to  pronounce  an  oration  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Washington. 
He  continued  in  Congress  until  the  conmiencement  of  Mr.  Jefferson^s  Presidency,  when  he  re- 
tired altogether  fh>m  public  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  while  General  Lee  was  residing  in  Baltimore,  he  was  concerned  in 
a  political  riot,  and  suffered  a  severe  assault,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
After  passing  some  time  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1818,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Shaw,  the 
daughter  of  General  Greene,  at  Cumberland  Island,  near  St.  Mary^s,  Georgia. 

He  left  behind  him  an  extensive  and  valuable  historical  work,  entitled,  Memoin  of  the  War 
i»  the  Southern  Department  of  the  United  States^  in  which  the  difficulties  and  privations  en- 
dured by  the  patriotic  army  employed  in  that  quarter — their  courage  and  enterprise,  and  the 
■kill  and  talents  of  their  faithful,  active,  and  illustrious  commander,  C^neral  Greene,  are  dis- 
jdayed  in  never-fading  colors,  t 
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This  oration  was  prepared  and  delivered  at 
the  request  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  General  Lee,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  December,  1799.  % 

In  obedience  to  your  will,  I  rise  your  humble 
organ,  with  the  hope  of  executing  a  part  of  the 
ijstem  of  public  mourning  which  you  have 
lieen  pleased  to  adopt,  conmiemorative  of  the 
dei^  of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  beloved 
personage  this  country  has  ever  produced ;  and 
which,  while  it  transmits  to  posterity  your 
■enae  of  the  awful  event,  faintly  represents 
jronr  knowledge  of  the  consummate  excellence 
yaa  so  cordially  honor. 

Desperate,  indeed,  is  any  attempt  on  earth 
to  meet  correspondently  this  dispensation  of 
heaven;  for,  while  with  pious  resignation  we 
■abmit  to  the  will  of  an  all-gracious  Provi- 
dence, we  can  never  cease  lamenting,  in  our 
finite  view  of  Omnipotent  wisdom,  the  heart- 
lending  privation  for  which  our  nation  weeps. 
When  the  civilized  world  shakes  to  its  centre ; 


•  SoniTaa'k  Fmiliw  L«tt«n. 

tNfttloiul  I]it«lllg«iM«r:  Lm^  ICemoin:  and  the  life 
«f  Blehard  Heniy  Lee,  roL  L 

X  A  Funenl  Omtloii  la  honor  of  fhe  memorj  of  George 
WaehiBgton,  late  General  of  the  Armlei  of  the  United 
Stetee:  prepared  and  delirered  at  the  reqaest  of  Oongrets, 
flk  the  German  Latheran  Chnreh,  Philadelphia,  on  Thnxe- 
ii^,  the  Mth  of  Deeemher,  bj  Miilor  General  Henry  Lee, 
i'^M  of  the  BepreaentattTes  ft«m  the  State  of  YliKlnla. 
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when  every  moment  gives  birth  to  strange  and 
momentous  changes;  when  our  peaceful  Quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  exempt  as  it  happily  has  oeen 
from  any  share  in  the  slaughter  of  the  human 
race,  may  yet  be  compelled  to  abandon  her 
pacific  policy,  and  to  risk  the  doleful  casualties 
of  war ;  what  limit  is  there  to  the  extent  of  our 
loss  ?  None  within  the  reach  of  my  words  to 
express;  none  which  your  fedings  will  not 
disavow. 

The  founder  of  our  federate  republic— our 
bulwark  in  war,  our  guide  in  peace,  is  no  more  I 
0  that  this  were  but  questionable !  Hope,  the 
comforter  of  the  wretched,  would  pour  into 
our  agonizing  hearts  its  balmy  dew.  But, 
alas  I  there  is  no  hope  for  us ;  our  Washino- 
TON  is  removed  for  ever !  Possessing  the  stout- 
est frame,  and  purest  mind,  he  had  passed 
nearly  to  his  sixty-eighth  year,  in  the  eiyoy- 
mont  of  high  health,  when,  habituated  by  his 
care  of  us  to  neglect  himself^  a  slight  cold,  dis- 
regarded, became  inconvenient  on  Friday,  op- 
pressive on  Saturday,  and,  defying  every  medi- 
cal interposition,  before  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
put  an  end  to  the  best  of  men.  An  end  did  I 
say? — ^his  fame  survives  I  bounded  only  by  the 
limits  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  extent  of  the 
human  mind.  He  survives  in  our  hearts^  in 
the  growing  knowledge  of  our  children,  in  the 
affection  of  the  good  throughout  the  world: 
and  when  our  monuments  shall  be  done  away ; 
when  nations  now  existing  shall  be  no  more ; 
when  even  our  voung  and  fiur-spreading  empire 
shall  have  perished,  mH  will  oar  WaaeivoTON^a 
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pli>ry  iinfadiil  sliiiio.  and  die  not,  until  love  of 
virtiii;  ciiise  on  c:irtii,  or  earth  itself  t»inks  into 
chaos. 

llifw.  my  fi-llow-citizons,  sh:dl  I  sin^de  to 
your  ;:r.'it«'t*nl  hearts  Ids  pre-eminent  worth? 
'WImto  shall  I  lti';riM  in  ofK'nin^  to  your  view  a 
rharncti-r  tlin»ii;:li<)ut  >uiiliuie^  Sliall  1  spi-ak 
of  liis  warlike  achievemrnt!*,  all  h]»rin;rinfr  fmm 
oliL-difMrr  t«»  hix  coniitrv's  will — all  dirertcd  to 

m 

his  r«iuiitry's  i:«»«h1? 

Will  vein  i:<»  with  me  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Monoiitra)nla.  t«i  m*i'  vmir  vuiithful  Wasiiino- 
ToN\  suii|iiirtinir.  in  Xhv  di>mal  hour  of  Indian 
vi«:l«iry.  tlii'  ill-fatrd  Hra<hliMk,  an<I  savin;r,  hy 
Ids  jml^rnirnt  ami  hy  his  valnr,  the  remains  of  a 
delVattd  anny,  pres«ii'd  hy  the  coinjnfrinjr  sav- 
a#re  f«»';  «»r,  when  oppro-ist'd  Aniorira,  nolily 
rvsolviuL'  \i*  rl-k  lu-r  all  in  defem-e  of  Ikt  viu- 
lalc-d  riL'hT'-,  In-  \\a>  i-h*vatcd  hv  tho  unaninmus 
voire  of  (^^ML''^l•^s  to  th»'  command  of  her  nr- 
rnifs?  Will  vou  follow  him  to  tho  hi;rli 
jrroii!id>  i»f  l»o>ton.  wlu-ri*,  to  an  nndisriplincd, 
couni;rcou-»,  arjd  virtuous  yeomanry,  his  prt-s- 
eiice  iravi'  thr  Mahilitv  of  sv>tem,  and  infused 
the  invinriliilitv  of  hive  of  eoniitrv;  or  shall  I 
carry  y.m  t"  the  jKiintul  scenes  <»f  Lon^  Island, 
York  I>laiMl,  ami  New  Jersey,  when,  eomhat- 
in;r  superior  aii«l  ;r:il!ant  armies  aided  hy  pow- 
erful lleits  ami  led  hy  chiel's  hi^h  in  the  roll  «)f 
fame,  he  stooi).  the  huhvark  of  our  safetv,  \\n- 
dismayed  liy  disaster,  unehan^red  hy  ehanjre  of 
fortune  .'  <  ►r  will  you  view  him  in  the  preca- 
rious liehU  «»f  Trent(»n,  where  deep  ^d(Nim,  un- 
nerving' every  arm,  reijrned  triumiihant  through 
our  thinned,  worn  down,  unaided  ranks;  Inm- 
self  unmoved?  Dreadtul  was  the  nif^ht.  It 
was  almut  this  time  of  winter,  the  storm  raped, 
the  I)»-laware  rolling;  furiously  with  floating  ice, 
forhade  the  approacli  of  man.  WABiiiNUTtiN', 
self-eollei'ted,  viewed  the  tremendous  f»cene; 
his  country  called;  unappalled  hy  Hurrounding 
dan^iTs  he  passed  to  the  hostile  shore;  ho 
fou;rht ;  he  c<iii«piere<l.  The  moriunp^sun  cheer- 
ed the  AmiTii'an  world.  (.)ur  country  n)se  on 
the  event ;  and  her  dauntless  chief,  pursuing; 
his  hlow,  rompleted,  in  the  lawns  of  Prince- 
ton, what  his  vast  soul  had  conceived  on  the 
shores  of  iK-laware. 

Thence  to  the  stronp  grounds  of  Morristown, 
.  he  led  his  small  hut  palhint  hand ;  and  through 
an  eventful  winter,  hy  the  hiph  efforts  of  hiB 
genius,  whose  matchless  force  was  measurable 
only  hy  the  growth  of  ditliculties,  he  held  in 
check  formidahle  hostile  legions,  conducte<l  hy 
a  chief,  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
famed  for  his  valor  on  the  ever  memorable 
lieiphts  of  Abraham,  where  fell  Wolfe,  Mont- 
calm, and  Hince,  our  much  lamented  Montgom- 
ery, all  covered  with  glory.  In  this  fortunate 
interval,  pnxluced  by  his  masterly  conduct,  our 
fathers,  ourselves,  animated  by  his  resistless 
example,  rallied  around  our  c^mutry's  standard, 
and  continued  to  foHow  her  beloved  chief 
through  the  various  and  trying  scenes  to  which 
the  de^tinies  of  our  Union  led. 

Who  is  there  that  has  forgotten  the  vales  of 


IJrandy wine,  the  fields  of  Gemianiown,  or  the 
plains  «»f  Monmouth  ?  Every  where  irescDt, 
wants  of  every  kind  ol>structing,  numerouji  and 
valiant  armies  en<i»nntering.  himself  a  host,  he 
a-ismiped  our  sufferings,  limited  our  ]irivation5, 
and  upheld  our  tot  taring  rfpuhlic.  Miall  I  <li*- 
l»lay  to  you  the  spread  of  the  Hre  of  his  souL 
by  rehear>ing  the  praises  of  the  heri>  uf  Sara- 
t<iga,  and  his  much  loved  comjieer  of  the  Caro- 
limis?  Xo;  our  WasiiixitTox  wears  not  bor- 
rowed glory.  T<»  (Jates — ^to  Greene,  he  pave 
without  re«<'rve  the  ai>plause  due  in  their  emi- 
nent merit ;  and  long  may  the  chiefs  of  Sara- 
togii,  nnd  «»f  Eutaw,  receive  the  grateful  respect 
of  a  trrateful  pe(»l»le. 

Moving  in  his  own  orbit,  he  imparted  Lent 
and  light  to  his  most  di.«tant  satellites;  and 
conddning  the  physical  and  moral  force  of  iH 
within  his  sphere,  with  irresistible  weight  he 
trM)k  his  course,  comnnseratintr  folly,  dl«iiainicg 
vice,  dismaying  tre.oson,  and  invigorating  <le 
spjmdency ;  until  the  auspicions  hour  arriTe<l, 
when,  muted  with  the  intrejud  f<>n;e»  of  a  p-^ 
tent  and  magnanimous  ally,  he  brought  to  s^ub- 
mis>ion  the  since  c«inqueror  of  India:  thus  liii- 
ishing  his  long  career  of  military  jrlory  with  a 
lustre  correspond intr  to  his  great  name,  and  in 
this,  his  last  act  of  war,  athxing  the  seid  of  fate 
to  our  nation's  birth. 

To  the  horrid  din  of  battle,  sweet  i»eace  «ii<^ 
ceeded :  and  our  virtuous  Chief,  mindful  only 
of  the  common  gc^od,  in  a  moment  tenipting 
]>ersonal  aggrandizement,  husheil  the  diaccm- 
tents  of  grow  in  tf  sedition ;  and  surrendering 
his  power  into  the  hands  from  which  he  biui 
received  it,  converted  his  swonl  ifito  a  plonjzt- 
share,  teacliing  an  admiring  world  that  to  be 
truly  great,  you  must  be  truly  g«MKl. 

Were  I  to  stop  here,  the  picture  would  be  in- 
complete, and  the  task  imi>ose<l  nnfini^ed. 
Great  as  was  our  WAsiiixr.T«.».v  in  war,  and  as 
much  as  did  that  greatness  contribute  to  pnn 
duce  the  American  Republic,  it  is  not  in  war 
alone  his  pre-eminence  stands  conspicuous.  His 
various  talents,  combining  all  the  cafiacities  cf 
a  statesman,  with  those  of  a  soldier,  titted  him 
alike  to  guide  the  councils  and  the  anniesof 
our  nation.  Scarcely  had  he  rested  from  his 
martial  toils,  while  his  invaluable  parental  ad- 
vice was  still  sounding  in  our  ears,  when  he, 
who  had  been  our  shield  and  our  sword,  was 
called  forth  to  act  a  less  splendid,  but  more  im- 
portant part. 

Possessing  a  clear  and  penetrating  mind,  a 
strong  and  sound  judgment,  calmness  and  tern- 
jKir  for  deliberatioa,  with  invincible  finnneM 
and  perseverance  in  resolutions  maturely  form- 
ed ;  drawing  information  from  all ;  acting  from 
himself,  with  incorruptible  integrity  and  un- 
varying patriotism ;  his  own  superiority  an<l 
the  public  confidence  alike  marked  him  as  the 
man  designed  by  heaven  to  lead  in  the  great 
prditical  as  w^ell  as  military  events  which  hare 
distinguished  the  era  of  his  life. 

The  finger  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
pointing  at  WAanui'OTOir,  was  neither  mistaken 
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nor  unobserved;  when,  to  realize  the  rast 
hopes  to  which  onr  Revolution  had  given  birth, 
a  change  of  political  system  became  indispen- 
•able. 

How  novel,  how  grand  the  spectacle  I  Inde- 
pendent States,  stretched  over  an  immense  ter- 
ritory, and  known  only  by  common  difficulty, 
clinging  to  their  union  as  the  rock  of  their 
■afety,  deciding  by  frank  comparison  of  their 
relative  condition,  to  rear  on  that  rock,  under 
the  guidance  of  reason,  a  common  government 
through  whose  commanding  protection,  liberty 
and  order,  with  their  long  train  of  blessings, 
should  be  safe  to  themselves,  and  the  sure  in- 
heritance of  their  posterity. 

This  arduous  task  devolved  on  citizens  select- 
ed by  the  people,  from  knowledge  of  their  wis- 
dom and  confidence  in  their  virtue.  In  this 
angust  assembly  of  sages  and  of  patriots,  Wash- 
IKOTON  of  course  was  found ;  and  as  if  acknow- 
ledged to  be  most  wise  where  all  were  wise, 
with  one  voice  he  was  declared  their  chief. 
How  well  he  merited  this  rare  distinction,  how 
fiuthful  were  the  labors  of  himself  and  his  com- 
patriots, the  work  of  their  hands  and  our  union, 
strength  and  prosperity,  the  fruits  of  that  work, 
best  attest. 

But  to  have  essentially  aided  in  presenting 
to  his  country  this  consummation  of  her  hopes, 
neither  satisfied  the  claims  of  his  fellow-citizens 
en  his  talents,  nor  those  duties  which  the  pos- 
aeasion  of  those  talents  imposed.  Heaven  had 
not  infused  into  his  mind  such  an  uncommon 
diare  of  its  ethereal  spirit  to  remain  unem- 
ployed ;  nor  bestowed  on  him  his  genius  unac- 
eompanied  with  the  corresponding  duty  of 
devoting  it  to  the  common  good.  To  have 
framed  a  constitution,  was  showing  only,  with- 
ent  realizing,  the  general  happiness.  This  great 
work  remained  to  be  done ;  and  America, 
Steadfast  in  her  preference,  with  one  voice 
stmimoned  her  beloved  Washington,  unprac- 
tised as  he  was  in  the  duties  of  civil  adminis- 
tration, to  execute  this  last  act  in  the  completion 
of  the  national  felicity.  Obedient  to  her  call, 
he  assumed  the  high  office  with  that  self-dis- 
trust peculiar  to  his  innate  modesty,  the  con- 
stant attendant  of  pre-eminent  virtue.  What 
was  the  burst  of  joy  through  our  anxious  land, 
on  this  exhilarating  event,  is  known  to  us  all. 
The  aged,  the  young,  the  brave,  the  fair,  rival- 
ed each  other  in  demonstrations  of  their  grati- 
tude ;  and  this  high-wrought,  delightful  scene, 
was  heightened  in  its  eftect,  by  the  singular 
eontest  between  the  zeal  of  the  bestowers  and 
the  avoidance  of  the  receiver  of  the  honors 
bestowed.  Commencing  his  administration, 
what  heart  is  not  charmed  with  the  recoUec- 
tion  of  the  pure  and  wise  principles  announce 
by  himself^  as  the  basis  of  his  political  life  I 
He  best  understood  the  indissoluble  union  be- 
tween virtue  and  happiness,  between  duty  and 
advantage,  between  ^e  genuine  maxims  of  an 
honest  and  magnanimous  policy  and  the  solid 
rewards  of  public  prosperity  and  individual 
fblicity ;  watching,  with  an  equal  and  compre- 


hensive eye,  over  this  great  assemblage  of  com- 
munities and  interests,  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  national  policy  in  the  unerring,  immu- 
table principles  of  morality,  based  on  religion, 
exemplifying  the  pre-eminence  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, by  all  the  attributes  which  win  the  affec- 
tions of  its  citizens,  or  command  the  respect  of 
the  world. 


« 


0  fortuDatos  niminm,  sua  si  bona  norint! 


»» 


Leading  through  the  complicated  difficulties 
produced  by  previous  obligations  and  confiict- 
mg  interests,  seconded  by  succeeding  Houses 
of  Congress,  enlightened  and  patriotic,  he  sur^ 
mounted  all  original  obstruction,  and  bright- 
ened the  path  of  our  national  felicity. 

The  presidential  term  expiring,  his  solicitude 
to  exchange  exaltation  for  humility,  returned 
with  a  force  increased  witli  increase  of  age ; 
and  he  had  prepared  his  farewell  address  to  his 
countrymen,  proclaiming  his  intention,  when 
the  united  interposition  of  all  around  him,  en- 
forced by  the  eventful  prospects  of  the  epoch, 
produced  a  further  sacrifice  of  inclination  to 
duty.  The  election  of  President  followed,  and 
Washington,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  na- 
tion, was  called  to  resume  the  chief  magistracy. 
What  a  wonderful  fixture  of  confidence  I  Which 
attracts  most  our  admiration,  a  people  so  cor- 
rect, or  a  citizen  combining  an  assemblage  pf 
talents  forbidding  rivalry,  and  stifling  even  envy 
itself?  Such  a  nation  ought  to  be  happy,  such 
a  chief  must  be  fbrever  revered. 

War,  long  menaced  by  the  Indian  tribes,  now 
broke  out;  and  the  terrible  conflict,  deluging 
Europe  with  blood,  began  to  shed  its  baneful 
influence  over  our  happy  land.  To  the  first, 
outstretching  his  invincible  arm,  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  gallant  Wayne,  the  American  Eagle 
soared  triumphant  through  distant  forests. 
Peace  followed  victory;  and  the  melioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  enemy,  followed  peace. 
Godlike  virtue,  which  uplifts  even  the  suodued 
savage! 

To  the  second  he  opposed  himself.  New  and 
delicate  was  the  conjuncture,  and  great  was  the 
stake.  Soon  did  his  penetrating  mind  discern 
and  seize  the  only  course,  continuing  to  us  all 
the  felicity  enjoyed.  He  issued  his  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality.  This  index  to  his  whole 
subsequent  conduct,  was  sanctioned  by  the  ap- 
probation of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  by 
the  approving  voice  of  the  people. 

To  this  sublime  policy  he  inviolably  adhered, 
unmoved  by  foreign  intrusion,  unshaken  by 
domestic  turbulence. 

"  Jastam  et  tenacem  propositi  Tinim, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jabentiam, 
Non  Tultus  instantifl  tyranni,   • 
Hente  quatit  solida." 

Maintaining  his  pacific  system  at  the  expense 
of  no  duty,  America,  faithful  to  herself,  and 
unstained  in  her  honor,  continued  to  enjoy  the 
delights  of  peace,  while  afflicted  Europe  mourns 
in  every  quarter,  under  the  aocmnnlated  mise 
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ries  of  an  unexampled  war;  nuaeriea  in  which 
onr  happj  coantrrmiiat  have  shared,  had  not 
oar  pre-enunent  WABHDroTov  been  aafinn  in 
oonncil,  as  he  was  brave  in  the  field. 

Pnrsaing  steadDudj  his  course,  he  held  safe 
the  public  happiness,  prerentinff  foreign  war, 
and  qneUing  internal  discord,  tiU  the  reyolving 
periiM  of  a  third  election  approached,  when  he 
ezecated  his  interrupted  but  ineztingoishable 
desire  of  retoming  to  the  hnmble  walks  of  pri- 
vate life. 

The  promnlgation  of  his  fixed  resolution, 
stopped  the  anxious  wishes  of  an  affectionate 
people  fW>m  adding  a  third  unanimous  testimo- 
niiJ  of  their  unabated  confidence  in  the  man  so 
long  enthroned  in  their  hearts.  When  before 
was  afibction  like  this  exhibited  on  earth  ?  Turn 
over  ike  records  of  ancient  Greece ;  review  the 
annals  of  mighty  Rome ;  examine  the  volumes 
of  modem  Europe ;  jou  search  in  vain.  Ame- 
rica and  her  Washikotov  onl j  afford  the  digni- 
fied exemplification. 

The  illustrious  personage,  called  bj  the  na- 
tional voice  in  succession  to  the  arduous  office 
of  guiding  a  free  people,  had  new  difficulties  to 
encounter.  The  amicable  eflfbrt  of  settling  our 
difflculUes  with  France,  begun  bj  Washinoton, 
and  pursued  by  his  successor  in  virtue  as  in 
station,  proving  abortive,  America  took  mea- 
sures of  self-defence.  No  sooner  was  the  pub- 
lic mind  roused  bj  a  prospect  of  dttoger.  than 
everj  eye  was  turned  to  the  friend  of  aU,  tnough 
secluded  from  public  view,  and  gray  in  public 
service.  The  virtuous  veteran,  foUowing  his 
plough,  received  the  unexpected  summons  with 
minted  emotions  of  indignation  at  the  unmeri- 
ted ill-treatment  of  his  country,  and  of  a  deter- 
mination once  more  to  risk  his  aU  in  her  de- 
fence. 

The  annunciation  of  these  feeUngs,  in  his  af- 
fecting letter  to  the  President,  accepting  the 
command  of  the  army,  concludes  his  <^cial 
conduct. 


First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and'  first  m  the 
hearts  of  his  oountiymen,  he  was  second  to 
none  in  the  humble  and  endearing  scenes  of 
private  life.  Pious,  Just,  humane,  temperate, 
and  sincere ;  uniform,  dignified,  and  command- 
ing; his  example  was  as  edifying  to  all  around 
h£i  as  were  the  effects  of  that  example  lasting. 

To  his  equals  he  was  condescending;  to  bit 
inferiors  kind ;  and  to  the  dear  object  of  bis 
affections  exenmlarily  tender.  Correct  through- 
out, vice  shuddered  in  his  presence,  and  Yirtae 
always  felt  his  fostering  hand;  thepnritjof 
his  private  character  gave  effulgence  to  hii 
public  virtues. 

His  last  scene  comported  with  the  whole  te- 
nor of  his  life :  although  in  extreme  pain,  not 
a  sigh,  not  a  groan  escaped  him ;  and  with  on- 
disturbed  serenity  he  closed  his  wellspent  life. 
Such  was  the  man  America  has  lost!  Such 
was  the  man  for  whom  our  nation  mourns! 

Methinks  I  see  his  august  image,  and  hear, 
falling  from  his  venerable  lips,  these  deep  sink- 
ing w(Mrds: 

*^  Cease,  sons  of  America,  lamenting  onr  sep- 
aration :  go  on,  and  confirm  by  your  wisdom 
the  fruits  of  our  joint  counsels,  joint  efforts,  and 
common  dansers.  Reverence  religion ;  diffuse 
knowledge  throughout  your  land;  patronize 
the  arts  and  sciences;  let  liberty  and  order  be 
inseparable  companions;  control  party  spirit. 
the  bane  of  ftee  government;  observe  good 
faith  to,  and  cultivate  peace  with  all  nations; 
shut  up  eveiy  avenue  to  foreign  influence ;  con- 
tract rather  than  extend  national  connexion; 
rely  on  yourselves  only;  be  American  in 
thought  and  deed.  Thus  will  you  give  im^H>^ 
tality  to  that  Fnion,  which  was  the  constant 
ot^ject  of  my  terrestrial  labors.  Thus  will  jon 
preserve,  undisturbed  to  the  latest  posterity, 
the  felicity  of  a  people  to  me  most  dear:  and 
thus  will  you  supply  (if  my  happiness  is  now 
aught  to  you)  the  only  vacancy  in  the  round 
of  pure  bliss  high  heaven  bestows.^' 
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OOUVERNEUR  MORRIS. 

BiOHABD  Morris,  the  great-grandfather  of  Gonyemenr,  and  the  first  of  his  anoeston  who 
ligrated  to  America^  left  England  in  the  time  of  Oromwell,  and  settled  in  the  West  IndieSi 
)m  whence  he  removed  to  New  York,  as  earlj  as  the  jear  1670.  Here  he  became  possessed 
an  estate,  containing  more  than  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  sitoated  about  ten  miles  from 
8  city,  and  near  the  town  of  Harlem.  Snbseqnentlj  this  domain  was  invested  with  manorial 
ivileges,  and  received  the  name  of  Morrisania.  In  16T2  Richard  Morris,  and  Sarah  his  wife, 
dd,  leaving  a  son  called  Lewis,  aboot  six  months  old,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  who 
ere  appointed  by  the  government  to  take  care  of  him.*  After  the  surrender  of  New  York  to 
e  English,  by  the  peace  of  16T4,  his  uncle,  detain  Lewis  Morris,!  emigrated  from  the  island 

Barbadoes  to  America,  and,  settling  at  Morrisania,  took  him  under  his  care,  and  finally  made 
m  heir  to  his  fortune. 

The  youth  of  Lewis  Morris,  the  nephew,  was  wild  and  frivolous.  Smith,  the  colonial  histo- 
in  of  New  York,  records  an  incident  of  his  early  career.  "Hugh  Gopperthwait,  a  Quaker 
alot,  was  young  Morrises  preceptor ;  the  pupil  taking  advantage  of  his  entiiusiasm,  hid  himself 

a  hollow  tree,  and  calling  to  him,  ordered  him  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  Mohawks. 
le  credulous  Quaker  took  it  for  a  miraculous  call,  abd  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out,  when 
lO  cheat  was  discovered.^' 

Endned  with  strong  passions,  young  Morris  gave  frequent  offence  to  his  uncle,  and,  on  one  of 
lOse  occasions,  through  fear  of  his  resentment,  "  strolled  away  into  Virginia,  and  thence  to 
unaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  to  support  himself  he  set  up  for  a  scrivener.^'  Some  time 
ter,  tired  of  a  life  of  dissipation  and  dependence,  he  returned  to  his  uncle's  roof^  where  ho  was 
loeived  with  joy  and  kindness.  Possessed  of  solid  natural  powers  and  ambitious  of  preferment, 
D  soon  entered  upon  public  life,  in  which  he  afterward  exerted  the  greatest  influence.  He  was 
ae  of  the  Council  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  and,  in  1692,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 


^  IRaUnj  ot  New  York,  by  WniUun  I>nBU]»,  toL  1,  page  171 

t  The  Morris  fkmiljr  were  originally  of  Welah  eztraeCioiL  It  wm  rtproaented  in  1686  by  three  brothen,  Lewla,  WllUun, 
id  Richard  Morris.  Lewis,  who  inherited  the  paternal  estate  of  Tlntem,  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in  rapport  of  the  ParU^ 
lent,  tar  which  Charles  the  First  eonflscated  his  estates  in  Monmoathahlre.  In  retam  for  his  losses,  OllTer  CromweU 
ibeeqaently  indemnified  him.  At  the  attack  vpon  Chepstow  Castle,  which  was  defended  by  Sir  Nichoks  g^mi'^t  the 
lBg*s  general,  Lewis  Morris  was  the  seeond  in  command.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  the  garrison  was  rednced,  by  ent- 
ng  off  the  supply  of  water  .which  ran  through  the  estate  of  Pearoefleld,  then  owned  by  Colonel  Morris's  son-ln>law,  John 
falters,  and  setting  fire  to  the  castle.  From  this  circumstance,  the  fiunily  assumed  as  their  crest  a  castle  in  flames,  with 
le  following  motto:  ** Tandem  Tindtur**— <i<  Unffth  hs  i§  oonqu^idt  In  1654  he  was  despatched  by  Cromwell  to  the 
pantah  West  Indiea,  with  orders  to  make  himself  msster  of  those  seasi  In  this  undertaking  he  was  aided  by  his  nephew, 
Siptain  John  Morris,  who  had  been  long  settled  on  the  Island  of  Barbadoes. 

While  in  this  service.  Captain  Lewis  Morris  purchased  a  large  estate  in  that  island.  When  the  Protector  sent  forces  to 
ttaek  ULspaaiola,  under  Admirals  Perin  and  Yenables,  he  forwarded  a  raeant  regiment  and  a  coloners  commission  to  him, 
ritii  the  instructions  that  the  forces  were  to  land  as  directed  by  Colonel  Morrlsi  The  fldlure  of  the  expedition  is  said  ta 
laTe  been  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  non-compliance  with  his  directions.  In  the  attack  upon  the  Island  of  Jamaftoi, 
iswis  was  seeond  in  command.  On  the  restoration  of  King  Charlsi  the  Beetmd,  Cokmel  Morris  deemed  it  pmdeBt  not  ta 
etam  to  England,  where  his  flunily  had  pUiyed  so  bold  a  pari  In  166B  he,  with  othen,  purchased  the  Island  of  8t.  LncU 
tf  AmiwatU  Baba,  chief  proprietor  of  the  Carribee  Islands,  and  In  1614  he  emigrated  to  A  meriea.— Jbitoi>  MRtltrp  MJ 
iWciUsfsr  Oranly,  eoJL  1,  JM0«  isa. 
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tliore.  Subsequentlj,  for  several  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  that  colony,  tnd 
became  its  first  governor,  on  its  establishment  as  a  separate  province  from  New  York.    He  also 

■ 

occupied  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  New  York.  Shortly  atler  his  retam  from  the  West  Indies, 
he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Graham,*  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children,  fonr  sons  and  eight 
daughters.  His  two  eldest  sons,  Lewis  and  Robert  Hunter,  became  distingoiahed  in  public 
service. 

Lewis,  the  father  of  Gouvemenr  Morris,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  resided  ou  the 
family  estate  at  Morrisania,  and  at  an  early  age  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  LegiaUtnre. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  judge  of  Vice-Admiralty  of  New  York,  having  juris- 
diction also  over  all  maritime  afiairs  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  He  had  eight  children,  of 
whom  four  were  sons.  Gouverneur  was  the  youngest  by  a  second  marriage,  and  was  born  at 
Morrisania,  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1752.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  in  the  familj  ol 
M.  Tetar,  at  New  Rochelle,  where  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
which,  in  after  life,  he  wrote  and  spoke  with  nearly  as  much  fluency  and  correctness  as  his  na- 
tive tongue.t  After  due  preparation  he  entered  Eing^s,  now  Columbia  College,  where  he  grad- 
uated on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1768.  In  the  exercises  of  the  commencement,  he  pronoimccd 
an  oration  on  Wit  and  Beauty^  in  which  he  "  acquitted  himself  with  credit,  and  won  the  a]>- 
plause  of  his  auditory."  On  leaving  college  he  was  presented  with  a  silver  medal,  by  the  lite^ 
ary  society  connected  with  the  college. | 

Having  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  ho  commenced  a  course  of 
study  under  the  direction  of  William  Smith,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers,  and 
subsequently  chief  justice  of  the  province  of  New  York.§  In  May,  1771,  he  received  his  second 
degree,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  then  prevailing  in  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  delivered  another  oration.  His  subject  at  tliis  time  was  X^w.  In  tiut 
effort  he  treated  of  the  objects  and  uses  of  love ;  of  love  as  a  religious  sentiment,  of  benevolence 
and  patriotism,  of  parental,  filial,  and  connubial  love,  and  traced  the  consequences  of  that  all- 
pervading  principle  on  the  order  of  nature  and  condition  of  men.  Of  the  love  of  country,  he 
eloquently  spoke.  "  There  is  some  secret  principle  within  us,''  he  said,  "  some  innate  tende^ 
ness  for  that  spot  where  we  first  drew  our  breath,  first  saw  the  light,  the  scene  of  our  infant 
ioys,  some  gentle  effusion  of  divinity  congenial  with  the  soul,  which  enforces  it  far  beyond  the 
power  of  reason.  This,  is  a  universal  principle  of  patriotism  confined  by  no  bounds.  It  rules  in 
all  countries  and  in  all  nations.  The  sons  of  tyranny  acknowledge  it ;  the  meanest  slave  has 
through  this,  an  affection  for  his  country.  What  then  mnst  be  his  love,  who  has  tasted  lihertj 
at  the  fountain,  who  lives  under  a  constitution  dispensing  the  joys  of  fireedom  wherever  it  pre- 
vails, who  possesses  the  sacred  rights  of  a  British  subject ;  rights  torn  from  the  heart  of  tTTUi- 
ny,  nourished  with  the  best  blood  of  his  ancestors,  and  transmitted  to  him  on  the  point  of  their 
swords !  A  Briton's  love  of  country  is  fixed  on  the  solid  basis  of  freedom.  Liberty !  Kurse 
of  heroes!  Parent  of  worth  I  Best  blessing  of  society!  Long  continne  to  smile  upon  thii 
happy  soil.  Grant  that  my  countrymen  may  feel  the  fulness  of  thy  influence,  that  they  may 
nobly  advance  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  in  the  pursuit  of  true  glory,  rise  virtnonsly  supe- 
rior to  the  ills  of  fortune,  and  attain  to  that  perfection,  in  attempting  to  acquire  which,  the  Bo- 
mans  failed.    May  they  ever  be  loyal,  may  they  ever  be  f^."  | 

In  the  winter  of  1769,  a  project  for  raising  money  by  issuing  bills  of  credit,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Assembly  of  New  York.  As  this  money  was  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  colony,  it  ▼&■ 
popular  with  the  people ;  but  somo  of  **  the  sensible  men  of  the  province,"  were  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  seeing  no  absolute  relief  in  it,  and  an  increase  of  difficulties  at  the  end.  At  this  time, 
young  Morris  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question.  He  wrote  anonymously  against  the 
project,  and  deprecated  "  the  evil  of  a  pi^r  currency,  as  no  other  than  a  mischievous  pretence 

^  The  nistorj  of  the  Prorlnee  of  Kew  York,  from  the  flnt  dUcorerj  to  the  yeer  1781,  by  WilUam  Bmlth.    Editin  ITK 

t  Life  of  Ooaveniear  Morrli,  by  Jtred  Bperlu,  toL  1,  page  4 

X  Holt's  Mew  York  Joanuil ;  or  the  General  AdrertlBer,  of  May  Mth,  17fl& 

I  See  notice  of  Judge  Smith,  at  page  68,  ante. 

I  New  York  Gawtte  and  Weekly  Merenry,  of  May  STih.  1771.    Life  of  Uoavomeu  Morris,  roL  1,  page  11 
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for  potting  off  a  daj  of  pajment,  which  must  come  at  some  time,  and  which  ought  to  tte  mot 
promptly  hj  substantial  funds  collected  from  the  resources  of  the  province." 

He  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  as  an  attorney,  in  October,  1771,  and  soon  gave  proofii 
of  his  extensive  powers  and  extraordinary  eloquence.  In  1775,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  in  which  body  he  attracted  attention  by  a  report  and 
speech  on  the  mode  of  emission  of  a  paper  currency  by  the  Continental  Congress.  In  the  &11 
of  1777,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  General  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Yorktown, 
Pennsylvania ;  Philadelphia  being  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  A  short  time  after  his  arrival  at 
the  Congress,  he  was  appointed  on  a  committee  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  American  army, 
then  at  Valley  Forge,  enduring  unparalleled  sufferings,  from  the  effects  of  exposure,  want  of 
clothing  and  of  food,  and  to  report  such  measures  as  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  relief 
Here  the  committee  remained  three  months,  during  which  time  they  prepared  a  new  plan  for 
the  army,  and,  about  the  middle  of  April,  1778,  returned  to  Yorktown. 

Mr.  Morris  resumed  his  congressional  labors  with  zeal,  and  was  of  great  service  in  ad- 
vancing measures  for  the  better  support  and  efficiency  of  the  American  forces.  He  was,  at  aa 
eariy  day,  placed  on  several  committees,  that  required  constant  attention  and  great  exertion. 
Here  also  he  commenced  a  correspondence  with  General  Washington,  which  continued,  with 
slight  interruptions,  while  Mr.  Morris  was  in  Congress :  a  correspondence  which  evinces  the 
mutual  regard  and  confidence  which  existed  between  those  eminent  men  at  that  time,  and  which 
continued  unabated  until  the  close  of  their  lives. 

In  1780,  being  no  longer  in  a  public  position,  Mr.  Morris  established  himself  in  Philadelphiai 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  early  portion  of  that  year,  he  wrote  a  series 
of  papers  on  finance,  which  were  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  over  the  signature  of 
An  American.  Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1780,  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  and  injured 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  amputation  of  his  left  leg  necessary.  During  the  operation, 
he  maintained  great  cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  spirits,  even  while  suffering  intense  pain.  The 
day  following  the  accident,  a  friend  called  to  see  him,  who  thought  it  his  duty  to  offer  as  much 
consolation  as  he  could,  on  an  event  so  melancholy.  He  enlarged  upon  the  good  effects  which 
sach  a  trial  would  produce  on  his  character  and  moral  temperament,  and  the  diminished  in- 
dacements  it  would  leave  for  seeking  the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  life,  into  which  young 
men  are  too  apt  to  be  led.  ^*  My  good  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Morris,  "  you  argue  the  matter  so  hand- 
somely, and  point  out  so  clearly  the  advantages  of  being  without  legs,  that  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  part  with  the  other."  On  another  similar  occasion,  he  remarked,  "  O,  sir,  the  loss  is  much 
less  than  you  imagine ;  I  shall  doubtless  be  a  steadier  man  with  one  leg  than  with  two."  *  A 
plain  wooden  leg  was  substituted  for  his  loss,  *^  and  he  soon  acquired  such  a  facility  in  its  use, 
that  it  gave  him  little  trouble,  either  in  walking  or  in  the  other  movements  of  the  body." 

In  July,  1781,  Mr.  Morris  was  appointed  assistant  to  Robert  Morris,  the  superintendent  of  the 
finances  of  the  United  States,  and  remained  in  that  position,  closely  devoting  himself  to  its 
duties,  during  the  space  of  three  years.  After  the  war  he  resigned,  and  again  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  the  law,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  connection  with  Robert  Morris  in  private 
commercial  enterprises.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1786,  he  became  possessed  of  the  estate 
at  Morrisania,  by  purchase,  but  he  did  not  take  up  his  residence  there  for  several  years.  In 
1787,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  body  during  the  whole  of  its  deliberations,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days 
which  were  devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  his  private  affairs.  His  services  at  this  time  can 
best  be  estimated  from  the  following  portion  of  a  letter  from  James  Madison,  of  the  date,  April 
8th,  1831 :  ^'  It  may  be  justly  sud,  that  he  was  an  able,  an  eloquent,  and  an  active  member. 
*  *  TYkdfinuk  given  to  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  constitution  fairly  belongs  to  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Morris;  the  task  having,  probably,  been  handed  over  to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  himself  a  highly  respectable  member,  and  with  the  ready  concurrence  of  the  others. 
A  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made,  as  the  performance  of  the  task  proved.    It  is  tme 
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that  the  state  of  the  materials,  oonsisting  of  a  reported  draft  in  detail,  and  flobaeqnent  reaolutiooi 
acooratelj  penned,  and  falling  easily  into  their  proper  places,  was  a  good  preparation  for  the 
tjmmeiary  and  phraseology  of  the  instminent,  bnt  there  was  suffident  room  for  the  talents  and 
taste  stamped  bj  the  author  on  the  face  of  it'*  * 

On  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1788,  Mr.  Morris  embarked  for  France,  and  earlj  in  Febru- 
ary of  the  next  year,  arrived  at  Paris.  His  duties  at  this  time  were  altogether  of  a  ocnnmercial 
nature.  Among  the  varions  incidents  of  this  portion  of  his  life  are  the  fdlowing,  recorded  by 
Tockerman,  in  his  faithful  and  classic  sketch  of  Mr.  Morris: — ^When  abroad  he  tried  seven] 
very  artistic  substitutes  for  his  lost  member ;  but,  naturally  impatient  of  deception,  even  in  cos- 
tume, he  continued  to  use  a  stump  attached  to  the  fractured  leg,  and  managed  to  accommodate 
his  locomotion  to  this  inconvenience  without  in  the  least  impairing  the  dignity  of  his  move- 
ments. Indeed,  it  served  him  an  excellent  purpose  on  one  occasion,  for  the  cry  of  'Aristocrat!' 
being  rfused  agdnst  him  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  for  appearing  in  his  carriage,  when  no  such 
vehicles  were  allowed  by  the  mob,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  bloodthirsty  crowd,  who  threatened 
his  life;  but  he  coolly  thrust  his  wooden  leg  out  of  the  window,  and  cried  out,  *An  aristocratt 
Tes;  who  lost  his  limb  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty! '  The  reaction  was  instantaneous; 
he  was  not  only  allowed  to  proceed,  but  vehemently  cheered  on  his  way.^'t 

Early  in  1791,  President  Washington  appointed  Mr.  Morris  a  private  agent  to  settle  with 
the  English  government  the  unaccomplished  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  in  the  fddlow- 
ing  year  he  was  delegated  minister  to  the  Court  of  France.  He  continued  in  this  office  until 
the  fall  of  1794,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Monroe.  The  several  subsequent  years  which 
he  passed  in  Europe,  were  spent  in  travelling,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  business  relations^ 

In  1799,  the  year  after  his  return  to  America,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  May,  1800,  he  Joined  that  body  at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  became  celebrated  ai 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  zealous  of  the  federal  party.  His  speeches  on  the  judiciary  and 
the  liGssissippi  question  are  elaborate,  and  evince  the  best  characteristics  of  senatorial  el^ 
quence.  |  At  the  close  of  his  term,  in  1808,  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Morrisania,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

During  the  winter  of  1809,  he  married  Miss  Anne  Gary  Randolph,  a  native  of  Yii^ginis, 
distinguished  by  birth,  accomplishments  in  mind,  and  person;  with  whom  he  passed  the  "eveo- 
ing  of  his  day  "  in  continued  satisfaction  and  happiness. 

After  a  short  illness,  he  died  on  the  sixth  of  November,  1816.  From  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
ease, he  was  aware  that  his  hours  were  numbered.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  inquired 
of  a  near  relative,  what  kind  of  day  it  was.  ^*A  beautiful  day,''  answered  his  nephew.  "The 
air  is  soft,  the  sky  cloudless,  the  water  like  crystal ;  you  hear  every  ripple,  and  even  the  pliih 
of  the  steamboat  wheels  on  the  river ;  it  is  a  beautiful  day."  The  dying  man  seemed  to  ttikt  in 
this  description  with  that  zest  for  nature,  which  accorded  with  the  poetic  instinct  of  his  charac- 
ter. Like  Webster,  his  mind  reverted  to  Gray's  Elegy:  he  looked  at  the  kind  relative  and  re- 
peated his  last  words,  "A  beoutifhl  day ;  yes,  but 


who,  to  dumb  forgetfolnesa  a  prey. 


This  pleasing,  anxioas  being  e*er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  preoinots  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  f  | 


«  Life  of  Ooavenear  Morria,  bj  Jared  Sparka,  toL  1,  page  9S1 

t  Biographical  EaaaTB  bj  Henry  T.  Taekermaii,  page  424. 

t  Among  the  literarj  prodactlona  of  Mr.  Morria,  were  publlahed,  O&MreoKoiw  Of»  flU  Amtricam  RetoimHoti,  la  17i>; 
AddrMt  agaiMt  iK6  AboiUion  qf  ths  Bank  of  North  Ameriea^  In  1785 ;  Eologlea  on  WaaUngton,  HamUton,  and  Ocofft 
OUnton;  An  Oration  before  the  New  York  Historical  Sodetj,  In  1819;  another  on  tha  JeMtoroMo*  ^  flU  .AMirftMuia 
Frametf  in  1814;  and  an  InauQwral  Di»ooura^  aa  president  of  the  New  York  Hlatorleal  Society,  floptambar  4th,  181& 
Hia  life,  with  seIectU>na  from  hla  correapondenoe,  was  published  by  Jared  Bpaxka,  LUD.,  In  three  Tohunaa,  Sro.,  1881 

I  Compariaon  of  Webster  and  Morria,  in  the  apeech  of  Doctor  John  W.  Fraaeia,  at  the  eeranty  aecond  analTenaiy  of 
the  Urthday  of  Daniel  Webster,  January  18th,  1864. 
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Hr.  Morris  delivered  this  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ite  of  the  United  States,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
January,  1602,  on  the  motion,  ^^£e$ohed^  That 
the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  thirteenth 
daj  of  Fehruarj,  1801,  entitled,  ^An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  convenient  organization  of 
the  Courto  bf  the  United  States,'  ought  to  he 
repealed.^'  * 

Mb.  Pbisidext  :  I  had  fostered  the  hope  that 
Bome  gentleman,  who  thinks  with  me,  would 
have  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  replying 
to  the  observations  made  yesterday,  and  this 
morning,  in  favor  of  the  motion  on  your  table. 
But  since  no  gentleman  has  gone  so  fully  into 
the  subject  as  it  seems  to  require,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  request  your  attention. 

We  were  told,  yesterday,  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Virginia,  that  our  objections 
were  calculated  for  the  bystanders,  and  made 
with  a  view  to  produce  effect  upon  the  people 
It  large.  I  know  not  for  whom  the  charge  is 
Intended.  I  certainly  recollect  no  such  obser- 
rations.  As  I  was  personally  charged  with 
making  a  play  upon  words,  it  may  have  been 
Intended  for  me.  But  surely,  sir,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  I  declined  that  paltry  game,  and 
declared  that  I  considered  the  verbal  criticism, 
which  had  been  relied  on,  as  irrelevant.  If  I 
can  recollect  what  I  said,  from  recollecting  well 
what  I  thought,  and  meant  to  say,  sure  I  am, 
that  I  uttered  nothing  in  the  style  of  an  appeal 
to  the  people.  I  hope  no  member  of  this  Ilouse 
has  so  poor  a  sense  of  its  dignity  as  to  make 
ioch  an  appeal.  As  to  myself,  it  is  now  near 
liiirty  years  since  I  was  called  into  public  office. 
During  that  period,  I  have  freauently  been*  the 
tervant  of  the  people,  always  their  friend ;  but 
at  no  one  moment  of  my  life  their  flatterer,  and 
Gk>d  forbid  that  I  ever  should  be.  When  the 
honorable  gentleman  considers  the  course  we 
have  taken,  he  must  see  that  the  observation  he 
has  thus  pointed,  can  light  on  no  object.  I 
trust  that  it  did  not  flow  from  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  intentions.  He,  I  hope,  had  no 
view  of  this  sort.  If  he  had,  he  was  much, 
very  much  mistaken.  Had  he  looked  round 
upon  those  who  honor  us  with  their  attend- 
ance, he  would  have  seen  that  the  splendid 
flashes  of  his  wit  excited  no  approbatory  smile. 
^e  countenances  of  those  by  whom  we  were 
•orrounded,  presented  a  different  spectacle. 
They  were  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  this 
House ;  they  perceived  in  it  the  dignity  of  the 
American  people,  and  felt,  with  high  and  manly 
•entiment,  their  own  participation. 

We  have  been  told,  sir,  by  the  honorable 
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ffentleman  from  Virginia,  that  there  is  no  in- 
dependent part  of  this  government;  that  in 
popular  governments  the  force  of  every  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  the  government  itself,  must 
depend  upon  popular  opinion.  The  honorable 
member  from  North  Carolina  has  informed  us, 
that  there  is  no  check  for  the  overbearing 
powers  of  the  legislature  but  public  opinion ; 
and  he  has  been  pleased  to  notice  a  sentiment 
I  had  uttered — a  sentiment  which  not  only  fell 
from  my  lips,  but  which  flowed  from  my  heart 
It  has,  however,  been  misunderstood  and  mis- 
applied. After  reminding  the  House  of  the 
dangers  to  which  popular  governments  are  ex- 
posed, from  the  influence  of  designing  dema- 
gogues upon  popular  passion,  I  took  the  liberty 
to  say,  that  we,  we  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  are  assembled  here  to  save  the  people 
from  their  most  dangerous  enemy,  to  save  them 
from  themselves ;  to  guard  them  against  the 
baneful  effects  of  their  own  precipitation,  their 
passion,  their  misguided  zeal.  It  is  for  these 
purposes  that  all  our  constitutional  checks  are 
devised.  If  this  be  not  the  language  of  the 
constitution,  the  constitution  is  all  nonsense. 
For  why  are  the  senators  chosen  by  communi- 
ties, and  the  representatives  directly  by  the 
people  ?  Why  are  the  one  chosen  for  a  longer 
term  than  the  other?  Why  give  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  a  negative  upon  the  acts  of 
the  other  ?  Why  give  the  President  a  right  to 
arrest  the  proceedings  of  both,  till  two-thirds 
of  each  should  concur?  Why  all  these  multi- 
plied precautions,  unless  to  check  and. control 
that  impetuous  spirit,  that  headlong  torrent  of 
opinion,  which  has  swept  away  every  popular 
government  that  ever  existed  ? 

With  the  most  respectful  attention,  I  heard 
the  declaration  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
of  his  own  sentiment.  **  Whatever,"  said  he, 
**  may  be  my  opinion  of  the  constitution,  I  hold 
myself  bound  to  respect  it."  He  disdained,  sir, 
to  profess  an  attachment  he  did  not  feel,  and  I 
accept  his  candor  as  a  pledge  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  Bat  he  will  admit  this  ne- 
cessarv  inference  from  that  frank  confession, 
that  although  he  will  struggle  against  his  incli- 
nation and  support  the  constitution,  even  to  the 
lost  moment,  yet,  when  in  spite  of  all  his  eflforta 
it  shall  fall,  he  will  rejoice  in  its  destruction 
Far  different  are  my  feelings.  It  is  possible 
that  we  are  both  prejudiced,  and  that  in  takins 
the  ground,  on  which  we  respectively  stand, 
our  judgments  are  influenced  by  the  sentiments 
which  glow  in  our  hearts.  I,  sir,  wish  to  sup- 
port this  constitution  because  I  love  it ;  and  I 
love  it  because  I  consider  it  &s  the  bond  of  onr 
union ;  because  in  my  soul  I  believe,  that  on  it 
depends  our  harmony  and  our  peace;  that 
without  it,  we  should  soon  be  plunged  in  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  war ;  that  this  country  would 
be  deluged  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitanti^ 
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and  a  brother^s  hand  raised  against  the  bosom 
of  a  brother. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  indulged  while  I  consider  the  subject 
in  reference  to  the  two  points  which  have  been 
taken,  the  expediency  and  the  constitutionality 
of  the  repeal. 

In  considering  the  expediency,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  pardoned  for  asking  your  attention  to  some 
parts  of  the  constitution,  which  have  not  yet 
been  dwelt  upon,  and  which  tend  to  elucidate 
this  part  of  our  inquiry.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
gentleman,  that  every  section,  every  sentence, 
and  every  word  of  the  constitution,  ought  to  be 
deliberately  weighed  and  examined ;  nay,  I  am 
content  to  go  along  with  him,  and  give  its  due 
value  and  importance  to  every  stop  and  comma. 
In  the  beginning,  we  find  a  declaration  of  the 
motives  which  induced  the  American  people  to 
bind  themselves  by  this  compact.  And  in  the 
foreground  of  that  declaration,  we  find  these 
objects  specified;  "to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  to  establish  justice,  and  to  insure  domes- 
tic tranquillity."  But  how  are  these  objects  ef- 
fected ?  The  people  intended  to  establish  jus- 
tice. What  provision  have  they  made  to  fulfil 
that  intention  ?  After  pointing  out  the  courts 
which  should  be  established,  the  second  section 
of  the  third  article  informs  us,  "  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  coses  in  law  and 
equity,  arising;  under  this  constitution,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States ;  between 
a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  between 
citizens  of  diiferent  States ;  between  citizens  of 
the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of 
dififerent  States ;  and  between  a  State,  or  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or 
subjects. 

"In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which 
a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other 
cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and 
fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Congress  shall  make." 

Thus  then  we  find  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  a  great  variety  of  coses,  but 
that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  only  appel- 
late jurisdiction  in  all  admiralty  and  maritime 
causes,  in  all  controversies  between  the  United 
States  and  private  citizens^  between  citizens  of 
ditferent  States,  between  citizens  of  the  same 
Stat«  claiming  lands  unde^different  States,  and 
between  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign states,  citizens  or  subjects.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who  made  the 
motion  on  your  table,  has  told  us  that  the  con- 
stitution, in  its  judiciary  provisions,  contem- 
plated only  those  cases  which  could  not  be 


tried  in  the  State  eoorta.  But  he  will,  I  hope, 
pardon  me  when  I  contend  that  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  merely  contemplate,  but  did  by 
express  words  reserve  to  the  national  tribunals 
a  right  to  decide,  and  did  secure  to  the  citizens 
of  America  a  right  to  demand  their  decision, 
in  many  cases  evidently  cognizable  in  the  State 
courts.  And  what  are  these  cases?  Th.ey  are 
those,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  by  the  consti- 
tution presumed,  that  the  State  courts  would 
not  always  make  a  cool  and  calm  investigation, 
a  fair  and  just  decision.  To  form,  therefore,  a 
more  perfect  union,  and  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  the  constitution  has  said  there 
shall  be  courts  of  the  Union  to  try  causes,  by 
the  wrongful  decision  of  which,  the  Union 
might  be  endangered  or  domestic  tranquillity 
be  disturbed.  And  what  courts  ?  Look  again 
at  the  cases  designated.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  no  original  jurisdiction.  The  constitution 
has  said  that  the  judicial  powers  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts.  It  has  de- 
clared that  the  judicial  power,  so  vested,  shall 
extend  to  the  cases  mentioned,  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  those  cases.  Evidently,  therefore,  it 
has  declared,  that  they  shall  in  the  first  in- 
stonce  be  tried  by  inferior  courts,  with  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  This,  therefore,  amounts 
to  a  declaration,  that  the  infericM-  courts  shtll 
exist;  since,  without  them,  the  citizen  is  de- 
prived of  those  rights  for  which  he  stipulated, 
or  rather,  those  rights  verbally  grantea  would 
be  actually  witliheld ;  and  that  great  security 
of  our  union,  that  necessary  guard  of  our  tran- 
quillity, be  completely  paralyzed,  if  not  destroy- 
ed. In  declaring,  then,  that  these  tribun&U 
sholl  exist,  it  equally  declares,  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  ordain  and  establish  them.  I  say 
they  shall ;  this  is  the  evident  intention,  if  not 
the  express  words,  of  the  constitution.  The 
convention  in  framing,  the  American  people  in 
adopting  that  compact,  did  not,  could  not  pre- 
sume, that  the  Congress  would  omit  to  do  what 
they  were  thus  bound  to  do.  They  conld  not 
presume,  that  the  legislature  would  hesitate 
one  moment,  in  establishing  the  organs  nece»- 
sary  to  carry  into  effect  those  wholesome,  those 
important  provisions. 

The  honorable  member  from  Virginia  has 
given  us  a  history  of  the  judicial  system,  and, 
in  the  course  of  it,  has  told  us,  that  tlie  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  knew,  when  they  accepted 
their  ofhces,  the  duties  they  had  to  perform, 
and  the  salaries  they  were  to  receive.  He 
thence  infers,  that  if  again  called  on  to  do  the 
same  duties,  they  have  no  right  to  oompUia. 
Agreed — ^but  that  is  not  the  question  between 
us.  Admitting  that  they  have  made  a  hard 
bargain,  and  that  we  may  hold  them  to  a  strict 
performance,  is  it  wise  to  exact  their  compliance 
to  the  injury  of  our  constituents  ?  We  are  urged 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system ;  but  let  us  &st 
examine  the  effects  of  that  system.  The  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  rode  the  circuits,  and  two 
of  them,  with  the  assistaQoe  of  a  ^strict  judge, 
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held  ciroait  courts  and  tried  causes.  As  a  su- 
preme court,  they  have  in  raost  cases  only  an 
appellate  jurisdiction.  In  the  first  instance, 
therefore,  they  tried  a  cause,  sitting  as  an  infe- 
rior court,  and  then,  on  ftpPf  &1)  tried  it  over 
again,  as  a  supreme  court.  Thus  then  the  ap- 
peal was  from  the  sentence  of  the  judges  to  the 
iudges  themselves.  But  say,  that  to  avoid  this 
impropriety,  you  will  incapacitate  the  two 
judges  who  sat  on  the  circuit  from  sitting  in 
the  supreme  court  to  review  their  own  decrees. 
Strike  them  off;  and  suppose  cither  the  same 
or  a  contrary  decision  to  have  been  made  on 
another  circuit,  by  two  of  their  brethren,  in  a 
similar  case :  for  the  same  reason  you  strike 
them  off,  and  then  you  have  no  court  left.  Is 
this  wise  ?  Is  it  safe  ?  You  place  yourselves 
in  the  situation  where  your  citizens  must  be 
deprived  of  the  advantage  given  to  them  of  a 
court  of  appeals,  or  else  run  the  greatest  risk 
that  the  decision  of  the  first  court  will  carry 
with  it  that  of  the  other. 

The  same  honorable  member  has  given  us  a 
history  of  the  law  passed  the  last  session, 
which  he  wishes  now  to  repeal.  That  history 
is  accurate,  at  least  in  one  important  part  of  it. 
I  believe  that  all  amendments  were  rejected, 
pertinaciously  rejected ;  and  I  acknowledge 
that  I  joined  heartily  in  that  rejection.  It  was 
for  the  clearest  reason  on  earth.  We  all 
perfectly  understood,  that  to  amend  the  bill 
was  to  destroy  it ;  that  if  ever  it  got  back  to 
the  other  House,  it  would  perish.  Those, 
therefore,  who  approved  of  the  general  pro- 
visions of  that  bill,  were  determined  to  adopt 
it.  We  sought  the  practicable  good,  and  would 
not,  in  pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection, 
sacrifice  that  good  to  the  pride  of  opinion.  We 
took  the  bill,  therefore,  with  its  imperfections, 
convinced,  that  when  it  was  once  passed  into  a 
law,  it  might  be  easily  amended. 

We  are  now  told,  that  this  procedure  was 
improper ;  nay,  that  it  was  indecent ;  that  pub- 
lic opinion  had  declared  itself  against  us ;  that 
a  minority,  holding  different  opmions,  was  al- 
ready chosen  to  the  other  House ;  and  that  a 
similar  majority  was  expected  for  that  in  which 
we  sit.  Mr.  President,  are  we  then  to  under- 
stand, that  opposition  to  the  m^ority  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  is  improper,  is  inde- 
cent ?  If  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, who,  not  only  with  proper  and  decent, 
but  with  laudable  motives,  for  such  is  their 
daim,  so  long,  so  perseveringly,  so  pertina- 
ciously opposed  that  voice  of  the  people,  which 
had  so  repeatedly,  and  for  so  many  years,  de- 
clared itself  against  them,  through  the  organ 
of  their  representatives  ?  Was  this  indecent  in 
them  ?  If  not,  how  could  it  be  improper  for 
us  to  seize  the  only  moment  which  was  left 
for  the  then  minority  to  do  what  they  deemed 
a  necessary  act  t  Let  me  again  refer  to  those 
imperious  demands  of  the  constitution,  which 
oaUed  on  us  to  establish  inferior  courts.  Let 
me  remind  gentlemen  of  their  assertion  on  this 
flo((M*,  that  oentories  might  elapae  before  any 


judicial  system  could  be  established  with  gen- 
eral consent.  And  then  let  me  ask,  being  thus 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  the  duty  and  the 
difficulty  of  performing  that  arduous  task,  was 
it  not  wise  to  seize  the  auspicious  moment  ? 

Among  the  many  stigmas  affixed  to  this  law, 
we  have  been  told,  that  the  President,  in  select- 
ing men  to  fill  the  offices  which  it  created, 
made  vacancies  and  filled  them  from  the  fioor 
of  this  House ;  and  that  but  for  the  influence 
of  this  circumstance,  a  mtgority  in  favor  of  it 
could  not  have  been  found.  Let  us  examine 
this  suggestion.  It  is  grounded  on  a  supposi- 
tion of  corrupt  influence,  derived  from  a  hope 
founded  on  two  remote  and  successive  contin- 
gencies. First,  the  vacancy  might  or  might 
not  exist ;  for  it  depended  as  well  on  the  accept- 
ance of  another  as  on  the  President's  grant; 
and  secondly,  the  President  might  or  might  not 
fill  it  with  a  member  of  this  House.  Yet  on 
this  vague  conjecture,  on  this  tmstable  ground, 
it  is  inferred,  that  men  in  high  confidence  vio- 
lated their  duty.  It  is  hard  to  determine  the 
influence  of  self-interest  on  the  heart  of  man. 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  make  the  attempt.  In 
the  present  case,  it  is  possible  that  the  imputa- 
tion may  be  just,  but  I  hope  not,  I  believe  not. 
At  any  rate,  gentlemen  will  agree  with  me,  that 
the  calculation  is  uncertain,  and  the  conjecture 
vague. 

But  let  it  now,  for  argument's  sake,  be  ad- 
mitted, saving  always  the  reputation  of  honor- 
able men,  who  are  not  here  to  defend  them- 
selves— ^let  it,  I  say,  for  argument's  sake,  be 
admitted,  that  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  acted 
under  the  influence  of  improper  motives.  What 
then?  Is  a  law  that  has  received  the  varied 
assent  required  by  the  constitution,  and  is 
clothed  with  all  the  needful  formalities,  there- 
by invalidated  ?  Can  you  impair  its  force  by 
impeaching  the  motives  of  any  member  who 
voted  for  it?  Does  it  follow,  that  a  law  is  bad 
because  all  those  who  concurred  in  it  cannot 
give  good  reasons  for  their  votes?  Is  it  not 
before  us?  Must  we  not  judge  of  it  by  its  in- 
trinsic merit?  Is  it  a  fair  argument,  addressed 
to  our  understanding,  to  say,  we  must  repeal  a 
law,  even  a  good  one,  if  the  enacting  of  it  may 
have  been  effected,  in  any  degree,  by  improper 
motives?  Or,  is  the  judgment  of  this  House  so 
feeble,  that  it  may  not  he  trusted  ? 

Gentlemen  tell  us,  however,  that  the  law  ia 
materially  defective,  nay,  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. What  follows?  Gentlemen  bid  us  re- 
peal it.  But  is  this  just  reasoning  ?  If  the  law 
be  only  defective,  why  not  amend  ?  And  if 
unconstitutional,  why  repeal  ?  In  this  case,  no 
repeal  can  be  necessary;  the  law  is  in  itself 
void ;  it  is  a  mere  dead  letter. 

To  show  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  a  particu- 
lar clause  is  pointed  out,  and  an  inference  is 
made,  as  in  the  case  of  goods,  where,  because 
there  is  one  contraband  article  on  board,  the 
whole  cargo  is  forfeited.  Admit,  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  part  alladed  to  were  nnconstitn- 
tionaly  this  would  in  nowise  aflfeot  the  remain* 
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der.    That  part  would  be  void,  or  if  jou  think 
proper,  yon  can  repeal  that  part. 

Let  us,  however,  examine  the  clanse  objected 
to  on  the  ground  of  the  constitution.  It  is 
said,  that  hy  this  law  the  district  Judges,  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  are  removed  fi*om 
office  by  making  them  circuit  judges.  And 
a^in,  that  you  have  by  law  appomted  two  new 
offices,  those  of  circuit  judges,  and  filled  them 
by  law,  instead  of  pursuing  the  modes  of  ap- 
pointment prescribed  by  the  constitution.  To 
prove  all  this,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  did 
US  the  favor  to  read  those  parts  of  the  law 
which  he  condemns,  and  if  I  can  trust  to  my 
memory,  it  is  clear,  from  what  he  read,  that  the 
law  does  not  remove  these  district  judges, 
neither  does  it  appoint  them  to  the  office  of 
circuit  judges.  It  does,  indeed,  put  down  the 
district  courts ;  but  is  so  far  from  destroying  the 
offices  of  district  judge,  that  it  declares,  the 

Sersons  filling  those  offices  shall  perform  the 
nty  of  holding  the  circuit  courts.  And  so  far 
is  it  from  appointing  circuit  judges,  that  it  de- 
clares, the  circuit  courts  shall  be  held  by  the 
district  judges.  But  gentlemen  contend,  that 
to  discontinue  the  district  courts,  was  in  efi'ect 
to  remove  the  district  judge.  This,  sir,  is  so 
far  from  being  a  just  inference  from  the  law, 
that  the  direct  contrary  follows  as  a  necessary 
result;  for  it  is  on  the  principle,  that  these 
judges  continue  in  office  a!her  their  courts  are 
diiieontinued,  that  the  new  duty  of  holding 
courts  is  assigned  to  them.  But  gentlemen  say, 
this  doctrine  militates  with  the  principles  we 
contend  for.  Surely  not.  It  must  be  recollect- 
ed, sir,  that  we  have  repeatedly  admitted  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  change,  alter,  modify 
and  amend  the  judiciary  system,  so  as  best  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  people.  We  only 
contend,  that  you  shall  not  exceed  or  con- 
travene the  authority  by  which  you  act.  But, 
say  gentlemen,  you  forced  this  now  office  on  the 
district  judges,  and  this  is  in  effect  a  new  ap- 
pointment. I  answer,  that  the  question  can 
only  arise  on  the  refusal  of  those  judges  to  act. 
But  is  it  unconstitutional  to  assign  new  duties 
to  officers  already  existing  ?  I  fear,  that  if  this 
construction  be  adopted,  our  labors  will  speed- 
ily end ;  for  we  shall  be  so  shackled,  that  we 
cannot  move.  What  is  the  practice  ?  Do  we 
not  every  day  call  upon  particular  officers  to 
perform  duties  not  previously  assigned  to  or 
required  of  them?  And  must  the  executive, 
in  every  such  case,  make  a  new  appointment? 
But  as  a  further  reason  to  restore,  by  repeal- 
ing this  law,  the  old  system,  an  honorable  mem- 
ber from  North  Carolina  has  told  us,  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  should  attend  in  the 
States,  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of 
local  institutions,  and  for  this  purpose  should 
continue  to  ride  the  circuits.  I  believe  there 
is  great  use  in  sending  young  men  to  travel ;  it 
tends  to  enlarge  their  views,  and  gives  them 
more  liberal  ideas  than  they  might  otherwise 
possess.  Nay,  if  they  reside  long  enough  in 
foreign  countries,  they  may  become  acquainted 


with  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  their  civil  institutions.  But 
I  am  not  quite  convinced,  that  riding  rapidly 
from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  <rther,  is 
the  best  way  to  study  law.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  knowledge  may  be  more  conve- 
niently acquired  in  the  closet  than  in  the  hiffh 
road.  It  is  moreover  to  be  presumed,  thatue 
first  magistrate  would,  in  selecting  persons  to 
fill  these  offices,  take  the  best  clutfacters  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  conntry,  who  already 
possess  the  needful  acquirements.  But  admit- 
ting that  the  President  shonld  not  duly  exer- 
cise, in  this  respect,  his  discretionary  powers, 
and  admitting  that  the  ideas  of  the  gentleman 
are  correct,  how  wretched  must  be  our  condi- 
tion !  These,  our  judges,  when  called  on  to 
exercise  their  functions,  would  but  begin  to 
learn  their  trade,  and  that  too  at  a  period  of 
life  when  the  intellectual  powers  with  no  great 
facility  can  acquire  new  ideas.  We  must, 
therefore,  have  a  double  set  of  Judges.  One 
set  of  apprentice-judges,  to  ride  circuits  and 
learn ;  the  other  set  of  master-judges,  to  hold 
courts  and  decide  controversies. 

We  are  told,  sir*  that  the  repeal  asked  for  is 
important,  in  that  it  may  establish  a  precedent, 
for  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  on  the  pro- 
priety of  disbanding  a  corps  of  axteen  raiJc 
and  file ;  but  that  provision  may  hereafter  be 
made,  not  for  sixteen,  but  for  sixteen  hundred, 
or  sixteen  thousand  judges,  and  that  it  may  be- 
come necessary  to  turn  them  to  the  right-about 
Mr.  President,  I  will  not,  I  cannot  presume, 
that  any  such  provision  wlQ  ever  be  made,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  conceiye  any  such  necessity; 
I  will  not  suppose,  for  I  cannot  suppose,  that 
any  party  or  faction  will  ever  do  any  thing  so 
wild,  so  extravagant.  But  I  will  ask,  how  does 
this  strange  supposition  consist  with  the  doc- 
trine of  gentlemen,  that  public  opinion  is  a 
sufficient  check  on  the  legislature,  and  a  suffi- 
cient safeguard  to  the  people  ?  Put  the  case  to 
ito  consequences,  and  wnat  becomes  of  the 
check  ?  Will  gentlemen  say,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  force  of  this  wise  precedent  ?  Is  this  to 
control  succeeding  rulers,  in  their  wild,  their 
mad  career?  But  how?  Is  the  creation  of 
judicial  officers  the  only  thing  committed  to 
their  discretion?  Have  they  not,  according  to 
the  doctrine  contended  for,  our  all  at  their  dis- 
posal, with  no  other  check  than  public  opinion, 
which,  according  to  the  supposition,  will  not 
prevent  them  from  committing  the  greatest 
follies  and  absurdities  ?  Take  then  all  the  gen- 
tleman*s  ideas,  and  compare  them  together,  it 
will  result,  that  here  is  an  inestimable  treasure 
put  into  the  hands  of  drunkards,  madmen  and 
fools. 

But  away  with  all  these  derogatory  supposi- 
tions. The  legislature  may  be  trusted.  Our 
government  is  a  system  ofsaratary  checks :  one 
legislative  branch  is  a  check  on  the  other.  And 
should  the  violence  of  party  spirit  bear  both  of 
them  away,  the  President  an  officer  high  in 
honor,  high  in  the  public  confidence^  chai^ 
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with  weighty  ooncerna,  responsible  to  his  own 
repatation,  and  to  the  world,  stands  ready  to 
arrest  their  too  impetuoas  coarse.  This  is  onr 
system.  It  makes  no  mad  appeal  to  every  mob 
in  the  oonntry.  It  appeals  to  the  sober  sense 
of  men  selected  from  their  fellow-citizens  for 
their  talents,  for  their  virtae ;  of  men  advanced 
in  life,  and  of  matured  Judgment  It  appeals 
to  their  understanding,  to  their  integrity,  to 
their  honor,  to  their  love  of  fame,  to  their  sense 
of  shame.  If  all  these  checks  should  prove  in- 
sufficient, and  alas  I  such  is  the  condition  of 
human  nature,  that  I  fear  they  will  not  always 
be  sufficient,  the  constitution  has  given  us  one 
more :  it  has  given  us  an  independent  judiciary. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  executive  authority 
carries  your  laws  into  execution.  But  let  us 
not  be  the  dupes  ot  sound.  The  executive 
magistrate  commands,  indeed,  your  fleets  and 
armies ;  and  duties,  imposts,  excises,  and  other 
taxes  are  collected,  and  all  expenditures  are 
made  by  officers  whom  he  has  appointed.  So 
far,  indeed,  he  executes  your  laws.  But  these, 
his  acts,  apply  not  often  to  individual  concerns. 
In  those  cases,  so  important  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  society,  the  execution  of  your  laws 
is  confided  to  your  judges;  and  therefore 
are  they  rendered  independent.  Before,  then, 
you  violate  that  independence— pause.  There 
are  state  sovereignties,  as  well  as  the  sovereignty 
of  the  general  government.  There  are  cases, 
too  many  cases,  in  which  the  interest  of  one  is 
not  considered  as  the  interest  of  the  other. 
Should  these  conflict,  if  the  judiciary  be  gone, 
the  question  is  no  longer  of  law,  but  of  force. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  no  honest  and 
wise  man  can  view  without  horror. 

Suppose,  in  the  omnipotence  of  your  legisla- 
tive authority,  you  trench  upon  the  rights  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  by  passing  an  unconstitu- 
tional law :  if  the  judiciary  department  pre- 
serve its  vigor,  it  will  stop  you  short :  instead 
of  a  resort  to  arms,  there  will  be  a  happier  ap- 
peal to  argument.  Suppose  a  case  still  more 
impressive.  The  President  is  at  the  head  of 
your  armies.  Let  one  of  his  generals,  flushed 
with  victory,  and  proad  in  command,  presume 
to  trample  on  the  rights  of  your  most  insigni- 
ficant citizen :  indignant  of  the  wrong,  he  will 
demand  the  protection  of  your  tribunals,  and 
safe  in  the  snadow  of  their  wings,  will  laugh 
his  oppressor  to  scorn. 

Having  now,  I  believe,  examined  all  the  ar- 
guments adduced  to  show  the  expediency  of 
this  motion — and  which,  fairly  sifted,  reduce 
themselves  at  last  to  these  two  things :  restore 
the  ancient  system,  and  save  the  additional  ex- 
pense—before I  dose  what  I  have  to  say  on 
this  ground,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  say- 
ing one  or  two  words  about  the  expense.  I  hope, 
alM),  thaty  notwithstanding  the  epithets  which 
may  be  applied  to  my  arithmetic,  I  shall  be 
pardoned  lor  using  that  which  I  learned  at 
schooL  It  may  luive  deceived  me  when  it 
taoght  me  that  two  and  two  make  four :  but 
thoogh  it  should  now  be  branded  with  oppro- 


brious terms,  I  must  still  believe  that  two  and 
two  do  still  make  four.  Gentlemen  of  newer 
theories,  and  of  higher  attainments,  while  they 
smile  at  my  inferiority,  must  bear  with  my  in- 
firmities, and  take  me  as  I  am. 

In  all  this  great  system  of  saving,  in  all  this 
ostentatious  economy,  this  rage  of  reform,  how 
happens  it  that  the  eagle  eye  has  not  yet  been 
turned  to  the  mint?  That  no  one  piercing 
glance  has  been  able  to  behold  the  expenditures 
of  that  department  ?  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
overturn  it.  Though  it  be  not  of  great  neces- 
sity, nor  even  of  substantial  importance ;  though 
it  be  but  a  splendid  trapping  of  your  govern- 
ment; yet,  as  it  may,  by  impressing  on  your 
current  coin  the  emblems  of  your  sovereignty, 
have  some  tendency  to  encourage  a  naUonal 
spirit,  and  to  foster  the  national  pride,  I  am 
willing  to  contribute  my  share  for  its  support. 
Yes,  sir,  I  would  foster  the  national  pride.  I 
cannot  indeed  approve  of  national  vanity,  nor 
feed  it  with  vile  adulation.  But  I  would  gladly 
cherish  the  lofty  sentiments  of  national  pride. 
I  would  wish  my  countrymen  to  feel  like  Bo- 
mans,  to  be  as  proud  as  Englishmen ;  and,  going 
still  farther,  I  would  wish  them  to  veil  their 
pride  in  the  well-bred  modesty  of  French  polite- 
ness. But  can  this  establbhment,  the  mere 
decoration  of  your  political  edifice,  can  it  be 
compared  with  the  massy  columns  on  which 
rest  your  peace  and  safety  ?  Shall  the  striking 
of  a  few  halfpence  be  put  into  a  parallel  with 
the  distribution  of  justice  ?  I  find,  sir,  from  the 
estimates  on  your  table,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  of  the  mint  amount  to  ten  thousand,  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  that  the  expenses  are  esti- 
mated at  ten  thousand,  nine  hundred ;  making 
twenty-one  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars. 

I  find  that  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  last 
year,  exclusive  of  salaries,  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  dol- 
lars ;  add  the  salaries,  ten  thousand,  six  hundred 
dollars,  we  have  a  total  of  thirty-five  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars;  a  sum 
which  exceeds  the  salary  of  these  sixteen 
judges. 

I  find  further,  that  during  the  last  year,  they 
have  coined  cents  and  half  cents  to  the  amount 
of  ten  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-three 
dollars  and  twenty -nine  cents.  Thus  their  cop- 
per coinage  falls  a  little  short  of  what  it  costs 
us  for  their  salaries.  We  have,  however,  from 
this  establishment,  about  a  million  of  cents; 
one  to  each  family  in  America;  a  little  em- 
blematical medal,  to  be  hung  over  their  chimney 
pieces ;  and  this  is  all  their  compensation  for 
all  thfit  expense.  Yet  not  a  word  has  been  said 
about  the  mint ;  while  the  judges,  whose  ser- 
vices are  so  much  greater,  and  of  so  much  more 
importance  to  the  community,  are  to  be  struck 
oflf  at  a  blow,  in  order  to  save  an  expense  which, 
compared  with  the  object,  is  pitiful.  What  con- 
clusion, then,  are  we  to  draw  from  this  predi- 
lection f 

I  will  not  pretend  to  asrign  to  gentlemen  the 
motives  by  which  they  may  be  iimuenoed ;  but 
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if  I  should  permit  myself  to  make  the  inqniiy, 
the  style  of  many  observations,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  manner,  the  warmth,  the  irritability, 
which  have  been  exhibited  on  this  occasion, 
would  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  I  had 
the  honor,  sir,  when  I  addressed  you  the  other 
day,  to  observe,  that  I  believed  the  universe 
could  not  afibrd  a  spectacle  more  sublime  than 
the  view  of  a  powerful  state  kneeling  at  the 
altar  of  justice,  and  sacrificing  there  her  passion 
and  her  pride :  that  I  once  fostered  the  hope 
of  beholding  that  spectacle  of  magnanimity  in 
America.  And  now  what  a  world  of  figures 
has  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  formed  on  his 
misapprehension  of  that  remark.  I  never  ex- 
pressed any  thing  like  exultation  at  the  idea  of 
a  state  ignominiously  dragged  in  triumph  at  the 
heels  of  your  judges.  But  pennit  me  to  say, 
the  gentleman^s  exquisite  sensibility  on  that 
subject,  his  alarm  and  apprehension,  all  show 
his  strong  attachment  to  state  authority.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  however,  to  charge  the  gentle- 
man with  improper  motives.  I  know  that  his 
emotions  arise  from  one  of  those  imperfections 
in  our  nature,  which  we  cannot  remedy.  They 
are  excited  by  causes  which  have  naturally 
made  him  hostile  to  this  constitution,  though 
his  duty  compels  him  reluctantly  to  support  it. 
I  hope,  however,  that  those  gentlemen  who 
entertain  different  sentiments,  and  who  are  less 
irritable  on  the  score  of  state  dignity,  will  think 
it  essential  to  preserve  a  constitution,  without 
which,  the  independent  existence  of  the  States 
themselves  will  be  but  of  short  duration. 

This,  sir,  leads  me  to  the  second  object  I  had 
proposed.  I  shall  therefore  pray  your  indul- 
gence, while  I  consider  how  far  this  measure 
is  constitutional.  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  expediency,  but  will  now,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  admit  it ;  and  here  I  cannot  but 
express  my  deep  regret  for  the  situation  of  an 
honorable  member  from  North  Carolina.  Tied 
fast  as  he  is  by  his  instructions,  arguments, 
however  forcible,  can  never  be  effectual.  I 
ought  therefore  to  wish,  for  his  sake,  that  his 
mind  may  not  be  convinced  by  any  thing  I  shall 
say ;  for  hard  indeed  would  be  his  condition,  to 
be  bound  Sy  the  contrariant  obligations  of  an 
order  and  an  oath.  I  cannot,  however,  but  ex- 
press my  profound  respect  for  the  talents  of 
those  who  gave  him  his  instructions,  and  who, 
sitting  at  a  distance,  without  hearing  the  argu- 
ments, could  better  understand  the  subject  than 
their  senator  on  this  floor,  after  full  discussion. 

The  honorable  member  from  Virginia  has  re- 
peated the'  distinction,  before  taken,  between 
the  supreme  and  the  inferior  tribunals ;  he  has 
insisted  on  the  distinction  between  the  words 
ihall  and  may  ;  has  inferred  from  that  distinc- 
tion, that  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are 
subjects  of  legislative  discretion ;  and  has  con- 
tended that  the  word  may  includes  all  power 
respecting  the  subject  to  wMch  it  is  applied, 
consequently  to  raise  up  and  to  put  down,  to 
create  and  to  destroy.  I  must  entreat  your  pa- 
tience, sir,  while  I  go  more  into  this  su^eot 


than  I  ever  supposed  would  be  necessary.    By 
the  article,  so  often  quoted,  it  is  declared  ^that 
the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  9hall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  infe- 
rior courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  establish."    I  beg  leave  to  recall  your  at- 
tention to  what  I  have  already  said  of  these  in- 
ferior courts :  that  the  original  jurisdiction  of 
various  subjects  being   given    exclusively  to 
them,  it  became  the  bounden  duty  of  Congress 
to  establish  such  courts.    I  will  not  repeat  the 
argument  already  used  on  that  subject    But  I 
will  ask  those  who  urge  the  distinction  betweeo 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  inferior  tribunals, 
whether  a  law  was  not  previously  necessary 
before  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  organized  f 
They  reply  that  the  constitution  says  there  shall 
be  a  Supreme  Court,  and  therefore  the  Congress 
are  commanded  to  organize  it,  while  the  rest  is 
left  to  their  discretion.    This,  sir,  is  not  the 
fact.    The  constitution  says  the  judicial  power 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
inferior  courts.    The  legislature  can  therefore 
only  organize  one  Supreme  Court,  but  they  maj 
establish  as  many  inferior  courts  as  they  sbaH 
think  proper.    The  designation  made  of  tbem 
by  the  constitution  is,  such  inferior  courts  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  sod 
establish.     But  why,  say  gentlemen,  fix  pre- 
cisely one  Supreme  Court,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  legislative  discretion  ?    The  answer  is  sim- 
ple :  it  results  from  the  nature  of  things,  from 
the  existent  and  probable  state  of  our  country. 
There  was  no  difiSculty  in  deciding  that  one 
and  only  one  Supreme  Court  would  be  proper 
or  necessary,  to  which  should  lie  appeals  from 
inferior  tribunals.    Not  so  as  to  these.    The 
United  States  were  advancing  in  rapid  progres- 
sion.   Their  population  of  three  millions  was 
soon  to  become  hve,  then  ten,  afterwards  twenty 
millions.    This  was  well  known,  as  far  as  the 
future  can  become  an  object  of  human  compre- 
hension.   In  this  increase  of  numbers,  with  a 
still  greater  increase  of  wealth,  with  the  exten- 
sion of  our  commerce  and  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  it  was  evident,  that  although  a  great  many 
tribunals  would  become  necessary,  it  was  im- 
possible  to  determine  either  on  the  precise 
number,  or  the  most  convenient  form.    The 
Convention  did  not  pretend  to  this  prescience; 
but  had  they  possessed  it,  would  it  have  been 
proper  to  have  established  then  all  the  triba- 
nals  necessary  for  all  future  times  ?    Would  it 
have  been  wise  to  have  planted  courts  among 
the  Chickasaws,  the  Choctaws,  the  Cherokeea, 
the  Tuscaroras,  and  God  knows  how  many 
more,  because  at  some  future  day  the  regions 
over  which  they  roam  might  be  cultivated  by 
polished  men?    Was  it  not  proper,  wise,  and 
necessary,  to  leave  in  the  discretion  of  Congress 
the  number  and  the  kind  of  courts  which  they 
might  find  it  proper  to  establish  for  the  purpose 
designated  by  the  constitution?     This  simple 
statement  of  facts — ^facts  of  public  notoriety- 
is  alone  a  sufficient  comment  on  and  explication 
of  the  word  on  which  gentlemen  have  so  modi 
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relied.  The  convention  in  framing,  the  people 
in  adopting  this  compact,  say  the  jndicial  power 
i^all  extend  to  many  oases,  the  original  cogni- 
zance whereof  shall  be  by  the  inferior  courts ; 
but  it  is  neither  necessary,  nor  even  possible, 
now  to  determine  their  namber  or  their  form : 
that  essential  power,  therefore,  shall  vest  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  progression  of  time  and  ac- 
cording to  the  indication  of  circumstances,  estab- 
lish :  not  provide,  or  determine,  but  establish. 
Not  a  mere  temporary  provision,  but  an  estab- 
Ushment.  I^  after  this,  it  had  said  in  general 
terms,  that  judges  should  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  could  a  doubt  have  ex- 
isted on  the  interpretation  of  this  act,  under  all 
its  attending  circumstances,  that  the  judges  of 
the  inferior  courts  were  intended,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Supreme  Court?  But  did  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  stop  there?  Is 
there  then  nothing  more?  Did  they  risk  on 
these  grammatical  niceties  the  fate  of  America? 
Did  they  rest  here  the  most  important  branch 
of  our  government?  Little  important,  indeed, 
as  to  foreign  danger ;  but  infinitely  valuable  to 
onr  domestic  peace  and  to  personal  protection 
against  the  oppression  of  our  rulers.  No ;  lest 
a  doubt  should  be  raised,  they  have  carefully 
connected  the  judges  of  both  courts  in  the  same 
sentence ;  they  have  said,  **  the  judges  both  of 
the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,"  thus  coupling 
them  inseparably  together.  You  may  cut  the 
bands,  but  you  can  never  untie  them.  With 
salutary  caution  they  devised  this  clause,  to  ar- 
rest the  overbearing  temper  which  they  knew 
belonged  to  legislative  bodies.  They  do  not 
say  the  judges  simply,  but  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their 
<^ces  during  good  behavior.  They  say,  there- 
fore, to  the  legislature,  you  may  judge  of  the 
gropriety,  the  utility,  the  necessity  of  organ- 
nng  these  courts ;  but  when  established,  you 
have  done  your  duty.  Anticipating  the  course 
of  passion  in  future  times,  they  say  to  the  legis- 
lature, you  shall  not  disgrace  yourselves  by  ex- 
hibiting the  indecent  spectacle  of  judges  estab- 
lished by  one  legislature  removed  by  another ; 
we  will  save  you  also  from  yourselves ;  we  say 
these  judges  shall  hold  their  offices ;  and  sure- 
ly, sir,  to  pretend  that  they  can  hold  their  office 
ttfter  the  office  is  destroyed,  is  contemptible. 

The  framers  of  this  constitution  had  seen 
much,  read  much,  and  deeply  reflected.  They 
knew  by  experience  the  violence  of  popular 
bodies,  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  since 
that  day  many  of  the  States,  taught  by  experi- 
ence, have  found  it  necessary  to  change  their 
forms  of  government  to  avoid  the  effects  of  that 
Tiolence.  The  convention  contemplated  the 
very  act  you  now  attempt  They  knew  also 
the  jealousy  and  the  power  of  the  States ;  and 
they  established  for  your  and  for  their  protec- 
tion this  most  important  department.  I  bc^ 
gentlemen  to  hear  and  remember  what  I  say : 
ft  is  this  department  alone,  and  it  is  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  department,  which  can  save 


you  from  civil  war.  Yes,  sir,  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  gentlemen,  say  with  them,  by  the  act 
to  which  you  are  urged,  **  if  we  cannot  remove 
the  judges,  we  can  destroy  them."  Establish 
thus  the  dependence  of  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment ;  who  will  resort  to  them  for  protection 
against  you  ?  Who  will  confide  in,  who  will 
be  bound  by  their  decrees  ?  Are  we  then  to 
resort  to  the  ultimate  reason  of  kings?  Are 
our  arguments  to  fly  from  the  mouths  of  our 
cannon? 

We  are  told,  that  we  may  violate  our  con- 
stitution, because  similar  constitutions  have 
been  violated  elsewhere.  Two  States  have 
been  cited  to  that  effect,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  tells 
us,  that,  when  this  happened  in  the  State  he 
belongs  to,  no  complaint  was  made  by  the 
judges.  I  will  not  inquire  into  that  fact,  al- 
though I  have  the  protest  of  the  judges  now 
lying  before  me:  judges  eminent  for  their  tal- 
ents, renowned  for  their  learning,  respectable 
for  their  virtue.  I  will  not  inquire  what  con- 
stitutions have  been  violated.  I  will  not  ask 
either  when  or  where  this  dangerous  practice 
began,  or  has  been  followed;  I  will  admit  the 
fact.  What  does  it  prove  ?  Does  it  prove,  that 
because  they  have  violated,  we  also  may  vio- 
late ?  Does  it  not  prove  directly  the  contrary  f 
Is  it  not  the  strongest  reason  on  earth  for  pre- 
serving the  independence  of  our  tribunals  ?  If 
it  be  true,  that  they  have,  with  strong  hand, 
seized  their  courts,  and  bent  them  to  their 
will,  ought  we  not  to  give  suitors  a  fair  chance 
for  justice  in  our  courts,  or  must  the  suffering 
citizen  be  deprived  of  all  protection  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  called  onr 
attention  to  certain  cases  which  he  considers  as 
forming  necessary  exceptions  to  the  principles 
for  which  we  contend.  Permit  me  to  say,  that 
necessity  is  a  hard  law,  and  frequentiy  proves 
too  much ;  and  let  the  gentleman  recollect,  that 
arguments,  which  prove  too  much,  prove  noth- 
ing. He  has  instanced  a  case  where  it  may  be 
proper  to  appoint  commissioners,  for  a  limited 
time,  to  settle  some  particular  description  of 
controversies.  Undoubtedly  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  form  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  particular  purposes.  He  asks,  are 
these  inferior  cx)urt<s  and  must  they  also  exist 
for  ever?  I  answer,  that  the  nature  of  their 
offices  must  depend  on  the  law  by  which  they 
are  created ;  if  called  to  exercise  the  judicial 
functions  designated  by  the  constitution,  they 
must  have  an  existence  conformable  to  its  in- 
junctions. 

Again,  he  has  instanced  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, claimed  by  and  which  may  be  surren- 
dered to  the  State  of  Georgia ;  and  a  part  of  the 
Union,  which  may  be  conquered  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  And  he  asks  triumphantiy,  are  our 
inferior  courts  to  remain  after  our  jurisdiction 
is  gone?  This  case  rests  upon  a  principle  so 
simple,  that  I  am  surprised  the  honorable  mem- 
ber did  not  perceive  the  answer  i|i  the  venr 
moment  when  he  made  the  objection.    Is  it 
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hj  oar  act  that  a  country  is  taken  from  ns  by  a 
foreign  enemy  ?  Is  it  by  our  consent  that  onr 
jarisdiction  is  lost?  I  had  the  honor,  in  speak- 
mg  the  other  day,  expressly,  and  for  the  most 
obvious  reasons,  to  except  the  case  of  conquest. 
As  well  might  we  contend  for  the  government 
of  a  town  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 

Mr.  Mason  expluned :  he  had  supposed  the 
case  of  territory  conquered,  and  afterwards 
ceded  to  the  conqueror,  or  some  other  terri- 
tory ceded  in  lieu  of  it 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same :  mitil  after 
the  peace  the  conquest  is  not  complete.  Every 
body  knows,  that  until  the  cession  by  treaty, 
the  original  owner  has  the  postliminar  right 
to  a  territory  taken  from  him.  Beyond  all 
question,  where  Congress  are  compelled  to  cede 
the  territory,  the  judges  can  no  longer  exist, 
unless  the  new  sovereign  confer  the  office. 
Over  such  territory,  the  authority  of  the  con- 
stitution ceases,  and  of  course  the  rights  which 
it  confers. 

It  is  said,  the  Judicial  institution  is  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the 
Judge ;  and  it  is  compkuned  of,  that  in  spet^- 
ing  of  the  office,  we  say  it  is  his  office.  Un- 
doubtedly the  institution  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  But  the  question  remains,  How 
will  it  be  rendered  most  beneficial  ?  Is  it  by 
making  the  judge  independent;  by  making  it 
his  office,  or  is  it  by  placing  him  in  a  state  of 
abject  dependence,  so  that  the  office  shall  be 
his  to-day  and  belong  to  another  to-morrow  ? 
Let  the  ^ntleman  hear  the  words  of  the  consti- 
tution :  it  speaks  of  their  offices ;  consequently, 
as  applied  to  a  single  judge,  of  his  office,  to  be 
exercised  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  America,  to  which  exercise  his  independence 
is  as  necessary  as  his  office. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has,  on  this 
occasion,  likened  the  judge  to  a  bridge,  and  to 
various  other  objects ;  but  I  hope  for  his  par- 
don, i^  while  I  admire  the  lofty  flights  of  his 
eloquence,  I  abstain  from  noticing  observations 
which  I  conceive  to  be  utterly  irrelevant. 

The  same  honorable  member  has  not  only 
given  us  his  history  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
nas^  told  us  of  the  manner  in  which  they  do 
business,  and  expressed  his  fears  that,  having 
little  else  to  do,  they  would  do  mischief.  We 
are  not  competent,  sir,  to  examine,  nor  ought 
we  to  prejudge,  their  conduct.  I  am  persuaded 
they  will  do  their  dnty,  and  presume  ^ey  will 
have  the  decency  to  believe  that  we  do  our 
duty.  In  so  far  as  they  may  be  busied  with 
the  great  mischief  of  checking  the  legislative 
or  executive  departments  in  any  wanton  inva- 
sion of  our  rights,  I  shall  rejoice  in  that  mis- 
chief! I  hope,  indeed,  they  will  not  be  so  bu- 
sied, because  I  hope  we  shall  give  them  no 
cause.  But  I  also  hope  they  will  keep  an  eagle 
eye  upon  us,  lest  we  should.  It  was  partly  for 
this  purpose  they  were  established,  and  I  trust, 
that  when  properly  called  on,  they  will  dare 


to  act  I  know  this  doctrine  is  unnleasint ;  I 
know  it  is  more  popular  to  appeal  to  publie 
opinion ;  that  equivocal,  tnuunent  being,  whidi 
exists  nowhere  and  every  where.  Bnt  if  ever 
the  occasion  calls  for  it,  I  trust  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  not  neglect  doing  the  great  mischief 
of  saving  this  constitotioii,  which  can  be  done 
much  better  by  their  deliberatioiiSL  than  by  re- 
sorting to  whi^  are  called  revolutionaiy  meas- 
ures. 

The  honorable  member  from  North  Carolina, 
sore  prest  by  the  delicate  mtuation  in  which  he 
is  placed,  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  new  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  vote  which  he  is  instructed 
to  give.    As  far  as  I  can  enter  into  his  ideas, 
and  trace  their  progress,  he  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed  the  position  which  was  to  be  proved, 
and  then  searched  through  the  oonstitntion,  not 
to  discover  whether  the  legislature  have  the 
right  contended  for,  but  whether,  admitting 
them  to  possess  it,  there  may  not  be  something 
which  might  not  comport  witli  that  idea.  I 
shall  state  the  honorable  member-s  argum^t 
as  I  understand  it,  and  if  mistaken,  pray  to  be 
corrected.    He  read  to  us  that  clause  which 
relates  to  impeachment,  and  comparing  it  with 
that  which  fixes  the  tenure  of  judicial  (^ce, 
observed  that  this  clause  must  relate  solely  to 
a  removal  by  the  executive  power,  whose  right 
to  remove,  though  not,  indeed,  any  where  men- 
tioned in  the  constitution,  has  been  admitted 
in  a  practice  founded  on  legislative  OHistrao 
tion. 

That,  as  the  tenure  of  the  office  is  daring 
good  behavior,  and  as  the  clause  respecting 
impeachment  does  not  specify  misbehavior, 
there  is  evidently  a  cause  of  removal,  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  impeachment,  and  of 
course  the  executive  not  being  permitted  to 
remove,  the  right  must  necessarily  devolve  on 
the  legislature.  Is  this  the  honorable  member^s 
argument?  If  it  be,  the  reply  is  very  simple. 
Misbehavior  \b  not  a  term  known  in  our  law; 
the  idea  is  expressed  by  the  word  misdemeanor; 
which  word  b  in  the  clause  quoted  respecting 
impeachments.  Taking,  therefore,  the  two  to- 
gether, and  speaking  plain  old  Enslish,  the 
constitution  says :  *^The  judges  shall  hold  their 
offices  so  long  as  they  shall  demean  themselves 
well;  but  if  they  shall  misdemean,  if  they  shall, 
on  impeachment,  be  convicted  of  misdemeanor, 
they  shall  be  removed.*'  Thus,  sir,  the  honora- 
ble member  will  find  that  the  one  clause  is  just 
as  broad  as  the  other.  He  will  see,  thererore, 
that  the  legislature  can  assume  no  right  from 
the  deficiency  of  either,  and  will  find  that  this 
clause,  which  he  relied  on,  goes,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood, to  the  confirmation  of  our  doctrine. 

Is  there  a  member  of  this  House,  who  can 
lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say,  that  consist- 
ently with  the  plain  words  of  our  constitution, 
we  have  a  right  to  repeal  this  law?  I  believe 
not  And  if  we  undertake  to  construe  this 
constitution  to  our  purposes,  and  say  that  public 
opinion  is  to  be  our  Judge,  there  is  an  end  to  all 
constitutions.    To  what  will  not  this  dangerous 
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Loctrine  lead  f  Should  it  to-da^  be  the  popular 
irkh  to  destroy  the  first  magistrate,  yoa  can 
lestroj  him :  and  shoold  he  to-morrow  be  able 

0  conciliate  to  himself  the  will  of  the  people, 
md  lead  them  to  wish  for  your  destruction,  it 
8  easily  effected.  Adopt  this  principle,  and  the 
rhim  of  the  moment  will  not  only  oe  the  law, 
>iit  the  constitution  of  our  conntiy. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  mentioned 

1  great  nation  brought  to  the  feet  of  one  of  her 
lerrants.  But  why  is  she  in  that  situation? 
[a  it  not  because  popular  opinion  was  called  on 
to  decide  every  thmg,  until  those  who  wore 
tMjonets  decided  for  idl  the  rest?  Our  situa- 
tion is  peculiar.  At  present,  our  national  com- 
pact can  prevent  a  State  from  acting  hostilely 
towards  Uie  general  interest.  But  let  this  com- 
pact be  destroyed,  and  each  State  becomes  in- 
itantaneously  vested  with  absolute  sovereignty. 
b  there  no  instance  of  a  similar  situation  to 
be  found  in  history?  Look  at  the  States  of 
Greece.  They  were  once  in  a  condition  not 
unlike  to  that  in  which  we  should  then  stand. 
They  treated  the  recommendations  of  their 
Amphiotyonic  council,  which  was  more  a  meet- 
ing of  ambassadors  than  a  legislative  assembly, 
as  we  did  the  resolutions  of  the  old  Congress. 
Are  we  wise  ?  So  were  they.  Are  we  valiant  ? 
They  also  were  brave.  Have  we  one  common 
language,  and  are  we  united  under  one  head? 
In  this  also  there  was  a  strong  resemblance. 
But  by  their  divisions,  they  became  at  first  vic- 
tims to  the  ambition  of  Philip,  and  were  at 
length  swallowed  up  in  the  Koman  empire. 
Are  we  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  to  all  the  ex- 
amples of  history  ?  And  are  the  maxims  of  ex- 
perience to  become  false  when  applied  to  our 
bte? 

Some,  indeed,  flatter  themselves,  that  our 
deatiny  will  be  like  that  of  Rome.  Such  in- 
deed it  might  be,  if  we  had  the  same  wise,  but 
irUe  aristocracy,  under  whose  guidance  they 
became  the  masters  of  the  world.  But  we  have 
not  that  strong  aristocratic  arm,  which  can 
seize  a  wretched  citizen,  scourged  almost  to 
dcMth  by  a  remorseless  creditor,  turn  him  into 
the  ranks,  and  bid  him,  as  a  soldier,  bear  our 
eagle  in  triumph  round  the  globe  I  I  hope  to 
G^  we  shall  never  have  such  an  abominable 
institution.  But  what,  I  ask^  will  be  the  situa- 
tion of  these  States,  organized  as  they  now 
are,  H  by  the  dissolution  of  our  nationd  com- 
pact, they  be  left  to  themselves?    What  is  the 


probable  result?  We  shall  either  be  the  vic- 
tims of  foreign  intrigue,  and  split  into  factions^ 
fall  under  the  domination  of  a  foreign  power, 
or  else,  after  the  misery  and  torment  of  civil 
war,  become  the  subjects  of  an  usurping  mili- 
tary despot.  What  but  this  compact,  what  but 
this  specific  part  of  it,  can  save  us  from  ruin? 
The  judicial  power,  that  fortress  of  the  consti- 
tution, is  now  to  be  overturned.  Yes,  with 
honest  Ajax,  I  would  not  only  throw  a  shield 
before  it,  I  would  build  around  it  a  wall  of 
brass.  But  I  am  too  weak  to  defend  the  ram- 
part against  the  host  of  assailants.  I  must  call 
to  my  assistance  their  good  sense,  their  patriot- 
ism and  their  virtue.  Do  not,  gentiemen,  suffer 
the  rage  of  passion  to  drive  reason  from  her 
seat.  If  this  law  be  indeed  bad,  let  us  join  to 
remedy  the  defects.  Has  it  been  passed  in  a 
manner  which  wounded  your  pride,  or  roused 
your  resentment?  Have,  I  coi\jure  you,  the 
magnanimity  to  pardon  that  offence.  I  entreat, 
I  implore  you,  to  sacrifice  those  angry  passions 
to  the  interests  of  our  country.  Pour  out  this 
pride  of  opinion  on  the  altar  of  patriotism. 
Let  it  be  an  expiatory  libation  for  the  weal  of 
America.  Do  not,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  suffer 
that  pride  to  plunge  us  all  into  the  abyss  of 
ruin.  Indeed,  indeed,  it  will  be  but  of  Uttie, 
very  littie  avail,  whether  one  opinion  or  tiie 
other  be  right  or  wrong ;  it  will  heal  no  wounds, 
it  will  pay  no  debts,  it  will  rebuild  no  ravaged 
towns.  Do  not  rely  on  that  popular  wJl^ 
which  has  brought  us  frail  beings  into  political 
existence.  That  opinion  is  but  a  changeable 
thing.  It  will  soon  change.  This  very  measure 
will  change  it.  You  will  be  deceived.  Do  not, 
I  beseech  you,  in  reliance  on  a  foundation  so 
frail,  commit  the  dignity,  the  harmony,  the  ex- 
istence of  our  nation  to  the  wild  wind.  Trust 
not  your  treasure  to  the  waves.  Throw  not 
your  compass  and  your  charts  into  the  ocean. 
Do  not  believe  that  its  billows  will  waft  you 
into  port.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  will  be  deceiv- 
ed. Oast  not  away  this  only  anchor  of  our 
safety.  I  have  seen  its  progress.  I  know  the 
difficulties  through  which  it  was  obtained:  I 
stand  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Ood,  and  of 
the  world ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  that  if  you 
lose  this  charter,  never  I  no,  never  will  you  get 
another  I  We  are  now,  perhaps,  arrived  at  the 
parting  point.  Here,  even  here,  we  stand  on  the 
brink  of  fate.  Pause— Pause— For  Heaven's 
sake,  Pause  1 1 
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This  diBCOnrse  w«f  delivered  before  the  New 
York  Historionl  8ociety,  bj  Mr.  Morris,  at  their 
anoiveraarj  meeUng,  on  the  sixQi  of  December, 
1813*  , 

Me,  Phmidbnt,  and  GKSTLEitKir  of  tm  Hie- 
TOBioAL  Booirrr :  It  wm  my  purpose,  id  obey- 
ing yoor  orders,  to  make  e  slcetch  of  oor  his- 
tory from  the  year  1768  to  the  year  1783,  and 
compare  onr  condition  at  the  close  of  two  tic- 
torioos  wars,  in  both  of  which  this  Stat*  waa 
distinguished  among  her  brethren  aa  the  prin- 
cipal tlieatre  and  greatest  safferer.  This  im- 
portant period  of  twenty  years,  marked  by  one 
of  those  events  on  which  history  delights  to 
dwell,  will,  I  trust,  be  related  with  philosophic 
impartiality  by  some  future  Unme,  to  amnse 
and  instruct  posterity,  when  their  ancestors 
shall  have  mouldered  to  dnst.  But  reflection 
told  me  tlie  time  waa  not  yet  arrived.  More- 
over, the  bounds  of  a  discourse  like  this  are  too 
narrow  to  embrace  the  more  prominent  inci- 
dents and  characters.  Another  circumstance 
contributed  to  deter  me:  however  rapid  and 
concise  the  narrative,  egotism  conld  not  wholly 
have  been  avoided.  This  circumstance  not 
only  forbade  the  attempt  first  contemplated, 
hnt  raised  difBcoIties  which  I  feared  to  en- 
counter, in  selecting  some  anterior  term.  Con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  with  per- 
sona deeply  engaged  in  those  feuda,  by  which, 
at  an  early  day,  the  colony  was  agitated,  1. 
trembled  lest  duty  and  affection  should  wrong 
the  memory  of  their  foes ;  lest  some  incantionn 
word  of  praise  or  blame  shonld  obscure  the  lus- 
tre of  truth.  I  must,  therefore,  entreat  yonr 
pardon,  that  shunning  what  may  be  deemed 
the  more  proper  course,  I  venture  to  present 
some  reflectjons  on  prominent  historical  fact« 
and  geographical  circumstances  which  distjn- 
gniah  oar  State. 

On  a  cursory  glance  at  the  map  of  Nortli 
America,  onr  eye  is  caught  by  that  deep  indent. 
where  Long  Island,  whose  eastern  pwint  li^ 
between  thirty  and  forty  leagues  west  of  the 
south  end  of  Nantucket  shoal,  afler  stretchinp 
thirty  leagues,  on  a  course  but  fifteen  degree 
to  the  southward  of  west,  is  separated  by  a  deep 
bay  from  the  main  land,  whose  general  direction, 
(hsm  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  Uatteras,  ia  but  sev- 
enteen degrees  to  the  westward  of  south.  The 
upper  end  of  that  bay,  divided  from  the  lower 
hy  Staten  Island,  is  nearest  to  the  valley 
which  embosoms  the  great  lakes,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  Mississippi,  of  any  seaport  on  the 
Atlantic;  and  the  hills  which  intervene  are 
neither  so  nnmerons,  so  lofty,  nor  so  steep,  ax 
those  by  which  other  routes  are  obstructed. 


the  city  of  New-  York,  at  tbe  head  of  this  bay, 
twm  causes  which  will  probably  eDdnra  >a  long 
as  the  earth  itself;  is  generally  acceariUe ;  and 
the  navigation  to  It  la  frequently  op«a  when 
that  of  more  soathem  sitnatiotia  is  iwrtd  by 
Itost.  The  channel  on  the  west  end  of  Long 
Island,  though  broad  and  deep,  may  he  so  ob- 
Etmcted  as  to  frustrate  hostile  attempta,  Tbe 
iither  channel,  whose  month  ia  two  degrees  to 
the  eastward,  and  therefore  of  eatuer  and  safer 
iicceaa  in  dark  hod  weather,  presents  a  secure 
:md  pleasant  passage  till  within  eight  mile*  of 
this  city.  There  a  rapid  whirlpool  and  pro- 
jecting rocks,  our  Scylla  and  Chwybdia,  render 
it  so  narrow  and  difficult,  that,  utLoDgh  per- 
fectly safe  at  a  proper  time,  and  with  a  goot 
pilot,  it  may  easily  be  rendered  too  haaai^om 
fur  an  enemy.  By  the  first  of  these  ehanadi 
vessels  outward  bound,  within  a  few  hcnn 
after  castingofT  from  their  moorings,  gain  the 
open  sea.  By  the  second,  those  which  arrite 
can,  with  common  prudence,  reach  safe  anchor 
sge  without  a  pilot;  and  the  diatanoe  frwnthe 
month  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  iancii 
that  both  cannot  easily  he  blockaded  br  the 
same  squadron.  These  circumstancee  uoot^ 
point  out  New  York  aa  a  commercial  eni' 
porium. 

But  there  are  others  which  contribnt«  Urgdy 
to  the  same  effect.  Beside  many  small  streami, 
the  great  Connecticut  Biver  poors  its  watos 
into  the  eastern  channel;  and  the  westen 
shore  of  Manhattan  Island  ia  washed  by  the 
Hudson,  navigable  fifty  leagues  by  large  ves- 
sels ;  and  what  is  peculiar  to  this  noble  canal 
ships  take  with  them  a  fhvoring  tide  beyond  ill 
the  ranges  of  moimtain  east  of  that  great  valley 
^ready  mentioned,  which  stretches  upward  of 
fourteen  hundred  miles  in  a  southweBteru  di- 
rection from  the  island  of  Orlejuu,  in  the  Rt 
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from  tbe  Hudson,  can  easily  be  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Bt  Lawrence,  and  westward  to  the 
great  takes,  whose  depth,  wh<we  extant,  whtM 
pellucid  water,  and  whose  fertile  diorei,  are 
unparalleled.  It  is  probable,  that  if  oor  vett- 
ern  hemisphere  had  been  known  to  antiquity, 
those  immortal  hards  who  crowned  their  tbnn- 
dering  Jove  on  the  peak  of  Olympus,  would 
have  reared  to  commerce  a  golden  throne  i»i 
the  granite  rock  of  Manhattan.  They  mi^t 
have  pictured  her  as  receiving,  in  a  vast  range 
of  magazines,  from  Haerlem  village  round  to 
Haerlem  cove,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  the 
willing  tribute  of  mankind;  as  fostering  indoe- 


dispensing  to  millions  the  multiplied  m .  _ 
enjoyment,  and  pourioK  the  flood-Ude  of  wealth 
on  this,  her  favored  land.  Not,  indeed,  that 
wealth,  which,  the  plBiider  of  war  and  tbe 
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wages  of  vice,  exalts  a  rapacious  head  over  a 
servile  crowd ;  bat  that  honest  wealth,  which, 
aocompanied  by  freedom  and  justice,  comforts 
the  needj,  raises  the  abject,  instructs  the  igno- 
rant, and  fosters  the  arts.  Such  are  the  out- 
lines of  a  picture  which,  adorned  by  classic  col- 
oring, might,  with  the  Iliad,  have  been  recom- 
mended to  his  royal  pupil  by  that  sage  whose 
mind,  acute  and  profound,  was  equally  skilled 
in  moral,  physical,  and  political  science. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  State  coincided 
with  its  natural  advantages.  While  Englishmen 
eame  to  America,  either  flying  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal intolerance,  or  pursuing  the  treasure  its 
savages  were  supposed  to  possess ;  Dutchmen, 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  trade,  instead  of  sit- 
ting down  OB  the  skirts  of  the  new  world, 
boldly  penetrated  to  the  head  navigation  of  the 
Hudson.  They  built  there  a  fort,  in  the  year 
1414,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  that  august  fam- 
ily, whose  talents  and  labors,  in  the  cabinet  and 
the  field,  secured  the  liberty  of  England,  as  well 
as  of  Holland,  «nd  established  the  independence 
of  Europe. 

The  Dutch  exhibited  a  new  and  interesting 
spectacle.  Near  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
since,  confederated  with  the  other  ten  provinces 
of  the  low  countries,  they  took  up  arms  to  op- 
pose the  establishment  of  the  inquisition.  Af- 
ter a  struggle  of  thirteen  years,  abandoned  by 
their  associates,  they  had  to  contend  for  civil 
as  well  as  for  religious  liberty,  not  onlpr  against 
their  bigoted  and  bloody  foe,  but  agamst  their 
former  friends  also;  then  submitted  to  his 
power.  They  had,  for  many  preceding  ages, 
oeen  free.  The  supreme  authority  belonged  to 
Ibe  States,  who  met  on  their  own  adjournment, 
and  without  whose  consent  neither  laws  could 
be  passed,  nor  taxes  raised,  nor  war  declared.*^ 
These  privileges,  which  every  sovereign  had 
■worn  to  defend,  were  respected  by  Charles  V., 
Imt  formed  no  obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  his 
unfeeling  son.  Thus  the  revolutions,  if  without 
the  violation  of  language  that  term  can  be  so 
a|yplied,  of  Holland,  of  England,  and  of  Amer- 
iea,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Each  was  a  contest  to  maintain  the  liberty  al- 
ready enjoyed,  and  defend  it  against  usurpation. 
In  England,  a  powerful  nation,  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  dismissed  their  prince,  and  placed  on 
his  throne,  the  husband  of  his  daughter.  This 
work  was  easy  and  effectual.  In  America,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  great  continent,  separated  from 
the  invader  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  favored  at 
first  by  the  wishes  and  at  last  by  the  arms  of 
other  nations,  were,  successful  after  a  short, 
though  severe  struggle.  But  in  the  case  of 
Holland,  seven  poor  provinces,  whose  surface 
(about  eight  and  a  half  million  of  acres)  does 
not  exceed  one  of  our  senatorial  districts,! 
whose  population,  a  century  after  establishing 
th«ir  independence,  and  when  they  had  reached 
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to  the  highest  point  of  prosperity,  was  but  two 
million;  about  doable  our  present  number. 
These  poor  provinces  sustained  a  conflict  of 
thirty  years  with  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
Europe.  They  opposed  the  ablest  generals,  at 
the  head  of  the  best  troops  of  that  most  warlike 
age.  An  awful  scene  I  interrupted,  not  closed, 
in  April,  1609,  by  a  truce  of  twelve  years. 
When  that  expired,  another  contest  ensued  of 
seven  and  twenty  years.  At  length,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  164S,  almost  a  century,  eighty- 
two  years,  from  the  time  they  first  took  up 
arms,  their  independence  was  acknowledged  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

It  is  natural  here  to  ask,  by  what  miracle  did 
these  feeble  provinces  resist  that  mighty  em- 
pire ?  The  sufficient^  and  only  sufficient  answer, 
is,  by  the  will  of  Him  who  holds  in  his  hand 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  He  bade  their  gloomy 
climate  produce  a  persevering  people,  whose  in- 
dustry no  toil  could  abate,  whose  fortitude  no 
danger  could  dismay.  He  gave  them  leaders 
sagacious,  intrepid,  active,  unwearied,  incor- 
ruptible. He,  as  of  old,  from  the  eater  brought 
forth  meat,  and  from  the  .strong,  sweetness. 
He  gave  them  food  from  a  tempestuous  ocean, 
and  treasure  from  the  jaws  of  devouring  des- 
potism. But  if^  with  reverence,  we  seek  those 
causes  to  which  reason  may  trace  events,  we 
shall  find  the  miracle  we  admire  to  have  been 
the  work  of  commerce.  From  the  sea  they 
gathered  means  to  defend  the  land  against  hos- 
tile armies  on  one  side,  and  against  the  sea  it- 
self on  the  other :  for  the  singularity  of  their 
situation  exposed  them,  alike  to  be  inundated 
and  to  be  subdued.  The  sea,  which  threatened, 
and  still  threatens  to  overwhelm  them,  gave 
access  to  the  riches  of  both  the  Indias.  They 
pursued,  along  that  perilous  road,  the  persecu- 
tors of  mankind,  and  wrested  from  their  grasp 
the  unrighteous  plunder  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Thus,  surrounded  by  danger*  impelled  by  want, 
inured  to  toil,  animated  by  exertion,  strength- 
ened by  faith,  stimulated  iy  hope,  and  exalted 
by  religion,  a  few  miserable  fishermen,  scattered 
on  a  sterile  coast,  were  converted  into  a  race 
of  heroes.  They  acquired  power  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  wealth  under  the  weight  of 
taxation. 

Such,  gentlemen,  were  our  Dutch  ancestors, 
who,  immediately  after  concluding  the  twelve 
years^  truce,  came  hither  and  brought  with  them 
their  skill,  their  integrity,  their  liberty,  and 
their  courage.  From  a  sense  of  justice,  that 
animating  soul  of  commerce,  without  which  it 
is  a  dead,  and  must  soon  become  a  corrupt  and 
stinking  carcass,  they  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  natives ;  in  whom  they  found  patience, 
fortitude,  and  a  love  of  liberty  like  their  own. 
While  the  seven  United  Provinces,  by  their 
steady  perseverance,  astonished  the  nations  of 
the  east,  our  six  confederate  tribes,  by  their 
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military  prowess,  subdued  those  of  the  west 
The  first  treaty  formed  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Maqaaas,  or  Mohawks,  has  been  frequently 
renewed;  and  few  treaties  have  been  better 
observed.  The  excellent  discourse*  delivered 
to  yon  last  year,  leaves  me  nothing  to  say  of 
those  tribes.  Permit  me,  however,  to  express 
the  astonishment,  in  which  you  will  doubtless 
participate,  that  men,  reputed  to  be  wise  and 
learned,  should  suppose  the  people  of  thb  State, 
bom,  brought  up,  and  situated  as  they  are,  can 
be  restrained  from  commercial  pursuits.        • 

Half  a  century  after  Fort  Orange  was  built, 
Charles  II.  of  England,  within  three  years  from 
his  restoration,  granted  this  State  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York ;  and  in  that  year  (1664)  it 
was  conquered  by  the  British  arms.  England, 
which  Elizabeth  (after  reigning  near  five-and- 
forty  years^  had  left  in  the  possession  of  peace, 
weidth,  ana  glory,  passed  two-and-twenty  more 
under  a  conceited  pedant,  powerful  in  words, 
and  poor  in  act  He  had  neither  the  courage 
to  establish,  nor  the  magnanimity  to  abandon 
prerogatives,  which,  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  his  age  and  country,  became  every  day  more 
and  more  intolerable.  Thus  the  scholastic  im^ 
becility  of  a  projector  prepared  tlie  tragic  scene 
in  which  his  son  was  doomed  to  act  and  to 
perish.  A  hideous  scene,  where  the  spectators 
beheld,  with  horror  and  dismay,  justice  vio- 
lated, honor  polluted,  religion  degraded,  and 
freedom  destroyed.  But  great  crimes  were 
palliated,  as  they  were  perpetrated,  by  great 
talents.  The  infamy  of  murder  and  usurpation 
was  ennobled  by  the  sword  of  victory.  And 
the  multitude,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  suc- 
cess, that  adoration  which  is  due  to  virtue  alone, 
was  blindly  and  basely  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
power.  In  seventeen  years  after  Charles  as- 
cended his  father's  throne,  he  was  engaged  in 
civil  war.  At  the  close  of  another  seventeen 
years  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold.  During  nine 
years  the  British  sceptre  was  in  the  iron  grasp 
of  Cromwell.  He  made  the  nations  tremble. 
But  in  less  than  three  years  from  his  decease, 
the  son  of  Charles  was  restored.  Fortunately 
for  our  freedom,  this  witty  sensualist,  who,  if 
we  are  to  believe  one  of  his  profligate  compan- 
ions, "  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  did 
a  wise  one,"  although  he  had  the  sense  to  per- 
ceive, had  not  the  steadiness  to  pursue,  nor  the 
address  to  secure,  the  advantages  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  might  have  put  himself  in  possession 
of  absolute  power  over  a  nation  inured  to  war, 
and  naturally  brave.  He  might  have  held  in 
his  hand  the  fate  of  Europe.  He  might  have 
been  the  rival  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  per- 
haps his  superior.  Instead  of  this,  ho  basely 
became  his  pensioner,  and  in  that  mean  condi- 
tion waged  war  with  the  United  Netherlands. 
But  a  miyority  of  his  Parliament,  too  wise  to 
be  deceived,  too  brave  to  be  intimidated,  too 
honest  to  be  seduced,  obliged  him  to  make 
peace,  by  withholding  the  means  to  make  war. 


•  By  the  Hon.  Dt  Witt  dinton. 


The  first  of  these  wan  was  tenninated  in  three 
years  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  which  save  New 
York  to  the  Britiah  crown,  the  26th  of  January. 
1667. 

After  a  licentious  reign  of  near  two-and- 
twenty  year&  the  throne  of  inglorious  Charles 
was  mountea  by  his  bigoted  brother  James ; 
who,  crowned  in  1684^  fled  to  France  in  1688. 
Half  a  century  had  elapsed,  from  ^e  time  when 
Charles  the  First  made  tils  lavish  levy  of  ship 
money,  to  the  accession  of  his  son  James.  In 
the  former  half  of  this  period  the  Enj^h  char- 
acter was  degraded  by  hypocrisy  andcrime.  in 
the  latter  by  impiety  and  vice.  During  the  first 
five-and-twenty  years,  we  had  no  connectioa 
with  them.  On  the  contrary,  for  two  yean, 
from  1652  to  1654,  there  was  war  between 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  States  GreneraL  Dn^ 
ing  the  last  five-and-twenty,  we  were  secured 
against  the  contagion  of  their  immorality,  bj 
distance,  by  poverty,  and  by  the  simple  man- 
ners and  habits  which  characterized  our  Dutch 
ancestors.  Six  years  after  New  York  was  ceded 
to  Charles  the  Second,  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Dutch,  but  restored  to  England  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary of  the  next  year  (1674)  by  the  treaty  of 
Westminster.  In  little  more  than  fifteen  yean 
from  that  period,  an  insurrection  under  Leiiler 
took  this  city  for  Kins  William ;  whose  war 
with  France  (terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Rjs- 
wick,  in  1697)  lasted  eight  years.  After  a  short 
breathing  of  four  years,  however,  it  Jwas  renew- 
ed, in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
lasted  thirteen  years  more ;  till,  at  leneth,  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  on  the  11th  of  AprU,  1714^ 
followed  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in  Angiut 
of  the  same  year,  and  of  Louis  XIV.  on  the  first 
of  September  in  the  next  year,  gave  to  oor 
country  a  more  durable  repose.  For  though  it 
might  have  been  imagined  that  our  distance 
and  our  insignificance  would  have  secured  us, 
a  lowly  bush,  from  tempests  which  tore  the 
tops  of  lofty  trees ;  yet,  fx)rdering  as  we  do  on 
Canada,  so  long  as  France  continued  in  posses- 
sion of  that  province,  every  war  in  which  she 
was  engaged  with  England,  laid  waste  our  fron- 
tiers, and,  calling  forth  every  effort  for  thdr 
defence,  exhausted  our  resources.  FVom  this 
rapid  sketch,  gentlemen,  it  i^pears  that,  chil- 
dren of  commerce,  we  were  rocked  in  the  cra- 
dle of  war,  and  sucked  the  principles  of  liberty 
with  our  mothers*  milk.  Accordingly,  we  fiid 
that  long  before  that  controversy  which  rent 
the  British  empire  asunder,  in  disputes  with 
royal  governors  attempting  to  stretch  authori^ 
beyond  its  Just  bounds,  there  was  a  steady  ap- 
peal, by  our  fathers,  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  Belgic  and  British  patriots  relied  in  their 
opposition  to  tyranny. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nanti,  in  the 
year  1685,  drove  many  French  proteatants  to 
seek  an  asylum  on  our  shores,  and  Governor 
Hunter,  in  the  year  1710,  brought  with  him  a 
number  of  palatines.  Thus  oor  anceetry  may 
be  traced  to  four  nations,  the  Dutch,  the  Brit- 
ish, the  French,  and  the  Qerman.    It  would 
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have  been  strange  had  a  people  so  fortned, 
been  tainted  with  national  pnjndioe.  Far  from 
it  We  are,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  bom 
cosmopolite ;  and  possess,  without  effort,  what 
others  can  with  difficulty  acquire  by  much 
travel  and  great  expense.  But  as  no  earthly 
good  is  pure,  so  this  equal  respect  and  regard 
for  strangers  diminishes  the  preference  to  na- 
tives, on  occasions  where  natives  ought  to  be 
preferred ;  and  impairs  the  activity,  if  not  the 
strength,  while  it  removes  the  blindness  of 
patriotic  sentiment.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be 
numbered  among  the  advantages  of  commerce, 
that  a  liberality  which  extends  to  foreign  cor- 
respondents, the  gentle  appellation  of  friend, 
encourages  the  growth  of  general  benevolence. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  lamented,  that  with 
this  amiable  sentiment  is  connected,  a  fondness 
for  the  fashions  and  productions  of  foreign 
countries  which  is  injurious  to  the  simplicity 
of  ancient  manners.  But,  from  the  combined 
operation  of  these  causes,  the  emigrant  from 
every  nation  finds  himself  here  at  home.  Na- 
tives of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Apen- 
nines, the  highland^  of  Scotland,  and  the  moun- 
tmns  of  Wiues,  as  well  as  those  who  inhabit 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  the  Thames,  the 
Seine,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  meeting 
here,  see  in  each  other  the  faces  of  fellow- 
countrymen.  It  results,  from  our  mixed  popu- 
lation, that  he  who  wishes  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  various  languages  and  manners  of 
mankind,  need  not  ramble  into  distant  regions. 
He,  also,  who  would  trace  up  society  to  its  ori- 

S*n,  can  here  behold  it  in  the  rudest  condition. 
e  can  safely  shut  the  volumes  of  philosophic 
dreaming,  and  look  into  the  book  of  nature 
which  lies  open  before  hinu  Ethical  reasoning 
may  here  be  raised  on  the  foundation  of  fact. 
If  it  be  admitted,  as  a  principle  in  the  natural 
history  of  animals,  that  the  state  in  which  a 
particular  species  of  them  is  most  powerful  and 
abundant,  is  the  best  suited  to  its  nature,  and 
therefore  its  natural  state,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  that  in  which 
they  have  the  most  activity,  strength,  and 
beauty.  If  this  conclusion  be  lust,  we  need 
but  open  our  eyes  on  our  savage  brethren  to  be 
eonvinced,  by  a  comparison  of  them  with  civil- 
ized man,  that  in  so  far  as  regards  our  own 
species,  the  state  of  nature  and  of  society  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  half-naked  Indian,  who 
now  sits  shivering  on  the  banks  of  Niagara, 
while  he  views  that  stupendous  cataract,  may 
view  also  the  ships,  the  houses,  the  clothing 
and  arms  of  his  civilized  fellow-creatures,  and 
hear  the  thunders  of  their  cannon  roar  louder 
than  the  torrent.  If  he  compares  his  feeble 
means  and  wretched  condition  with  their  power 
and  wealth,  he  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  his 
creat  inferiority.  And  much  more  will  civil- 
ked  man,  who,  daring  death  at  the  call  of  duty, 
not  only  spares  an  unresisting  foe,  but  soothes 
Us  distress,  relieves  his  wants,  and  heals  his 
wounds — much  more  will  he  feel  superiority 
over  the  savage  hnnter  of  men,  whose  rule  of 


war  is  general  slaughter;  whose  trophies  are 
torn  bleeding  from  the  skulls  of  women  and 
children,  and  who  points  his  ferocity  by  the  tor- 
ture of  helpless  prisoners.  The  civilized  man 
will  perceive,  also,  if  history  has  occupied  his 
attention,  by  comparing  the  laws  of  ancient  and 
modem  war,  the  influence,  and,  in  that  influ- 
ence, the  truth  of  our  holy  religion.  If  it  be 
trae  that  one  great  end  of  history  is  to  com- 
municate a  knowledge  of  mankind,  and,  by 
making  man  ac<]^uainted  with  his  species,  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  of  tliat  most  important 
science,  the  knowledge  of  himself;  we  may  be 
permitted  to  believe  that  a  faithful  narrative 
of  deeds  done  by  our  fathers  will  eminently 
merit  a  studious  regard.  The  comparison  which 
wiU^  obtrusively,  present  itself  between  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  the  various  colonists,  the  emi- 
grants from  Europe,  and  the  troops  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  will  display  a  more  perfect  pic- 
ture of  our  species  than  can  easily  be  delineated 
on  any  other  historical  canvas.  Neither  will 
the  strong  lineaments  of  character  be  wanting. 
Those  arduous  circumstances  which  marked  our 
origin,  and  impeded  our  growth ;  those  ravages 
to  which  we  were  exposed,  not  only  until  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  in  the  war  from  1744 
to  1748,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle;  in  that  which  began  in  1755  and 
ended  in  1760  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and 
in  our  war  with  Great  Britain,  from  April, 
1776,  to  November,  1788 ;  above  all,  the  per- 
severing efforts  to  defend  our  country,  in  that 
long  period  of  near  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  from  the  first  settlement  by  tiie  Dutch  in 
1614,  to  the  time  when  this  city  was  evacuated 
by  the  British  in  the  close  of  1788,  during 
which  there  was  little  repose  (except  in  a  space 
of  thirty  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  war  of  1744)  brought 
forth  men  worthy  of  respectful  imitation,  and 
formed  the  mass  of  our  citizens  to  the  hardi- 
hood of  military  life;  notwithstanding  a  soil 
and  climate  which,  teeming  with  abundance, 
tempt  to  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  luxury. 

May  we  not  be  permitted,  also,  to  believe 
that  they  are  by  nature  brave  ?  Pardon,  gen- 
tlemen, a  digression  which,  though  it  should 
conclude  nothing,  may  furnish  amusement — 
perhaps  reflection.  He  who  visits  the  nations 
which  Tacitus  and  CsBsar  have  described,  will 
be  struck  with  a  resemblance  between  those 
who  now  inhabit  particular  districts,  and  those 
who  dwelt  there  so  many  centuries  ago.  Not- 
withstanding the  wars  and  conquests  which 
have  laid  waste,  depopulated,  and  repeopled 
Europe ;  notwithstanding  the  changes  of  gov- 
ernment, and  those  which  have  been  wrought 
by  the  decline  and  by  the  advance  of  society 
and  the  arts;  notwithstanding  the  differences 
of  religion,  and  the  difference  of  manners  re- 
sulting from  all  other  circumstances ;  stiU  the 
same  distinctive  traits  of  character  appear. 
Similar  bodies  are  animated  by  similar  souls. 
We  find,  also,  extending  our  view  a  little  further 
east,  and  taking  in  a  liurger  sur&ce  of  the  globe, 
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that  pecaliarities  in  dyil  establishment  and 
political  organization,  corresponding  with  the 
peculiarities  of  national  character,  have,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  distingnished  those  rc^ohs. 
We  lind  that  the  attempt  of  tyrants  to  estab- 
lish despotism,  in  some  conntries,  was  frequently 
baffled ;  while  the  endeavor  of  patriots  to  secure 
freedom,  in  others,  was  equally  fruitless.  He 
who  considers  the  changes  wrought  by  the  tide 
of  time  on  the  face  of  our  globe,  Siis  solid  earth 
it«elf  alternately  raised  above  the  ocean  or 
plunged  beneath  its  waves,  and  perceives  those 
peculiarities  of  form  and  mind,  which  remain 
unchanged  through  such  a  long  succession  of 
generations,  must  be  struck  with  the  idea  of 
the  simple  Indian,  who,  pressed  to  sell  the  pos- 
session of  his  tribe,  replied,  "  We  grew  out  of 
this  ground.  In  its  bosom  our  fathers  repose. 
What  I  Shall  we  call  upon  their  bones  ?  Shall 
we  bid  them  arise  and  go  with  us  to  a  strange 
land  ?" 

We,  gentlemen,  grew  out  of  this  same  ground 
with  our  Indian  predecessors.  Have  we  not 
some  traits  to  mark  our  common  origin  f  This 
question  will  be  answered  with  more  precision, 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  blood  of 
our  progenitors,  operating  with  less  force,  the 
changes  produced,  not  only  in  man,  but  in  other 
animals,  by  that  unknown  cause  which  exhibits 
a  peculiar  race  in  each  particular  country,  shall 
bo  more  fully  displayed.  Let  us,  however,  col- 
lect the  facts  which  now  present  themselves. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  newly-discovered 
America  was  the  Indian  canoe.  Its  slender  and 
elegant  form,  its  rapid  movement,  its  capacity  to 
bear  burdens  and  resist  the  rage  of  billows  and 
torrents,  excited  no  small  degree  of  admiration 
for  the  skill  by  which  it  was  constructed. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  ships  of 
America  were  equally  admired  in  the  ports  of 
great  naval  powers,  for  their  lightness,  their 
beauty,  the  velocity  with  which  they  sail,  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  managed.  Nauti- 
cal architecture  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  mechanic 
knowledge.  The  higher  order  of  mathematio 
science  has  been  called  into  act  for  its  advance- 
ment. And  certainly  a  line  of  battle  ship  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  that  was  ever 
framed.  In  comparison  with  it,  the  ancient  in- 
ventions, for  defente  or  destruction,  dwindle 
almost  to  insignificance.  And  yet  our  untu- 
tored ship  builders  have,  by  the  mere  force  of 
genius,  excelled  their  European  brethren  in  this 
ditiicult^  complex  art.  So  great  is  the  differ- 
ence, that  children  distinguish,  at  first  sight, 
the  American  ship  ascending  the  Elbe  to  Ham- 
burgh, a  city  of  considerable  trade  long  before 
Columbus  was  bom.  Again :  We  find  among 
our  savage  tribes  the  commemoration  of  events 
by  painting;  rude,  indeed,  but  more  distinct 
than  in  other  barbarous  nations.  May  I  not 
remark  that  an  American  is  at  the  head  of  that 
art  in  England,  and  that  many  others,  who 
excel  in  it,  drew  their  first  breath  on  our  shores. 
Again :  Let  me  recall,  gentlemen,  to  your  recol- 


lection, that  bloody  field  in  which  Herkimer 
felL  There  was  found  the  Indian  and  the  white 
man,  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  their 
left  hand  clenched  in  each  other*s  hair,  the 
right  grasping,  in  a  gripe  of  death,  the  knife 
plunged  in  each  other^s  bosom.  Thus  they  lay 
fro wni ng.  Af lica  presents  a  nnmber  of  nations, 
like  those  of  America,  nnciviliced.  But  how 
different  I  I  will  not  say  inferior,  for  they  also 
have  excellence  peculiar  to  themselves.  Tbej 
are  not,  indeed,  either  painters  or  builders ;  bat 
nowhere,  not  even  in  Italy,  is  the  taste  for 
music  more  universal. 

If  we  believe,  with  Frederick  the  Greit, 
that  reason  and  experience  are  the  cratches  on 
which  men  halt  along  in  the  pursuit  of  troth, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask  tlie  aid  of  what  is 
known  about  the  Indian  character  and  history, 
in  order  to  draw  the  horoscope  of  our  countrr. 
What  is  the  statesman's  business  ?  If  futuritj 
were  known,  the  simplest  which  can  be  imsr 
gined.  For,  as  in  reading  Virgil  we  find  the 
verse  so  smooth  that  every  scholar  thinks  he 
could  easily  make  as  good ;  so,  in  glancing  hi3 
eye  along  the  page  of  history,  an  indolent 
reader  figures  to  himself  that  he  too  couM  be  t 
prince  of  Orange,  a  Walsinsham,  a  Riehelieo. 
And  so,  indeed,  he  might,  by  the  aid  of  self- 
command,  common  pradence,  and  common 
sense,  could  he  see  into  futurity,  and  penetrate 
the  thoughts  of  those  with  whom  he  is  to  act 
But  there  lies  the  difficulty. 

Let  us  see,  then,  whether  some  other  cbirac^ 
teristio  of  the  aborigines  may  not  open  to  us  t 
view  of  ourselves,  and  the  perspective  of  our 
country.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the 
Dutch,  on  their  arrival,  found  the  Indian  tribes 
free.  They  were  subject  neither  to  princes  nor 
to  nobles.  The  Mohawks  had  not,  like  the 
Romans,  naturalized  those  whom  they  subdued. 
It  was  a  federal  nation,  a  federal  government, 
a  people  as  free  as  the  air  they  breathed ;  acute, 
dexterous,  eloquent,  subtle,  brave.  They  had 
more  of  the  Grecian  than  of  the  Roman  char- 
acter. The  most  stron^y  marked,  perhaps,  of 
their  moral  features,  was  a  high  sense  of  pe^ 
sonal  independence.  Is  it  not  likely  that  this 
may  be  the  character  of  our  children's  children? 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  liberty  to  which  we 
were  bred,  will  be  enjoyed  and  preserved  bj 
them  ?  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that 
an  extent  so  vast  as  that  of  the  United  States  is 
less  favorable  to  fk-eedom  than  a  more  confined 
domain,  and  gives  reason  to  apprehend  the 
establishment  oi  monarchy.  Moreover,  the 
anxious  patriot  may  well  tremble  at  the  preva- 
lence of  faction,  at  the  attempts  to  prostrate 
law,  and  at  those  absurd  principles  of  mob 
power,  as  wildly  preached  by  some  as  they  are 
wickedly  practised  by  others.  Still  there  is 
ground  of  hope.  Still  it  is  permitted  to  believe, 
that  those  who  pursue  despotic  power,  along 
the  beaton  path  of  democraoy,  and  expect  to 
establisli  their  dominion  over  the  pec^le,  by 
flattering  the  populace,  will  be  sorely  disap- 
pointed.   The  aool  of  thb  nation  cannot  be  iob- 
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dued.  Neither  will  those  who  tread  the  soil  in 
which  the  Mohawks  are  entombed  submit  to  be 
alaves. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  that  ideas  of  this  sort 
are  treated  as  yisionarj  speculations.     When 
the  great  Chatham,  in  January,  1775,  having 
moved   an  address  for  recalling  the  British 
troops  from  Boston,  said,  in  a  speech  which  will 
ever  do  honor  both  to  his  eloquence  and  dis- 
cernment, **  America,  insulted  with  an  armed 
force,  irritated  with  a  hostile  armj  before  her 
eyes,  her  concessions,  if  you  could  force  them, 
would  be  suspicious  and  insecure.    But  it  is 
more  than  evident  that  you  cannot  force  them 
to  your  unworthy  terms  of  submission.    It  is 
impossible.    We  ourselves  shall  be  forced  ulti- 
mately to  retract.    Let  us  retract  while  we 
can ;  not  when  we  must.    I  repeat  it,  my  lords, 
we  shall  one  day  be  forced  to  undo  these  vio- 
lent, oppressive  acts.    They  must  be  repealed. 
You  will  repeal  them.    I  pledge  myself  for  it, 
that  you  will  in  the  end  repeal  them.    I  stake 
my  reputation  on  it.    I  will  consent  to  be  taken 
for  an  idiot  if  they  are  not  repealed.*'    When 
the  venerable  statesman  thus  poured  forth  pro- 
phetic eloquence,  the  wise  ones  of  that  day. 
exulting  in  **  a  little  brief  authority,**  shrugged 
up  their  shoulders,  and  said,  with  a  sneer  of 
affected  commiseration,  poor  old  peer  I  he  has 
outlived  his  understandmg.    In  fancy,  to  be 
sure,  he  is  young  and  wild,  but  reason  is  gone ; 
he  dotes.    So,   too,  in  the  height  of  Gallic 
frenzy,  there  was  a  cry  raised  to  hunt  down 
those  wlio,  reasoning  and  reflecting,  foresaw 
and  foretold  a  military  despotism  as  the  natural, 
the  necessary  result  of  such  unexampled  atroci- 
ties.   It  became  a  fashion  to  speak  of  those 
who  warned  their  country  against  the  contam- 
inating touch,  the  infectious  breath  of  licentious 
pollution,  as  enemies  of  liberty,  as  mad  with 
aristocratic  notions,  as  whimsical  and  fantastic. 
But  now  the  predictions  of  Chatham  and  of 
Burke  are  verilied.    And  it  may  now  be  asked, 
where  are  the  men  who  called  those  eloquent 
sages  fools?    They  are  precisely  where  Chat- 
ham, who  knew  mankind,  would  have  predict- 
ed.   They  are  in  authority,  and  ei\joy  the  blind 
confidence  of  disciples,  who,  when  their  mas- 
ters shall  have  blundered  on  ninety  and  nine 
times  more,  will  most  faithfully  adhere  to  them 
in  their  hundredth  blunder. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  I  take  leave  to 
observe  that  our  State  wiJ^  support  a  population 
of  four  millions.  Already  it  exceeds  nine  hundred 
thousand  white  inhabitants,  although  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  but  little  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand.  When,  therefore,  the  salubrity 
of  our  climate,  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  con- 
venient situations  for  manufacturing  establish- 
menta,  and  our  advantageous  position  for  trade, 
are  considered,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
period  not  distant  when  we  shall  count  four 
millioQ  inhabitants :  and,  certainly,  our  wealth, 
if  we  are  blest  by  a  good  government,  must 
keep  pace  with  onr  population.  New- York, 
oonneoted  with  her  awteni  brethren  and  New- 


Jersey,  had,  in  1810,  more  than  two  million 
and  a  half  of  white  inhabitants  ;  wherefore  we 
may  reasonably  conclude,  that  in  half  a  century 
they  will  contain  eight  millions ;  for  in  1790 
their  number  was  short  of  one  million  and  a 
half,  and  in  1800  was  near  two;  having  in- 
creased about  one  third  in  each  term  of  ten 
years,  but  more  than  three  fourths  in  the  whole 
term  of  twenty  years,  viz.  from  1,476,631  to 
2,597,634.  Though  not  distinguished  as  a  man- 
ufacturing people,  yet,  judging  by  those  fruits 
which  the  mventive  genius  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens has  produced,  we  may  reasonably  foster, 
even  in  that  respect,  exulting  expectations. 
Numerous  on  land,  we  are  not  strangers  at  sea. 
Our  country  abounds  in  iron,  and  the  use  of  it 
is  not  unknown  to  her  children. 

If^  then,  monarchy  and  aristocracy  establish 
themselves  in  other  portions  of  America ;  if  the 
variously -colored  population  of  States  in  which 
domestic  slavery  prevails,  should  be  condemned 
to  civil  and  political  slavery ;  if  they  should  be 
subjected  to  haughty  caciques,  let  us  hope  that 
here  we  may  be  led  by  the  council  of  our 
sachems.  Let  it  noL  however,  be  supposed, 
that  a  breach  of  the  federal  compact  is  intended : 
for,  setting  aside  all  attachment  to  national 
union,  so  essential  to  public  tranquillity,  if  a  sep- 
aration of  the  States  were  contemplated,  the 
Delaware  would  not  be  chosen  as  their  boun- 
dary. But  when  the  great  extent  of  our  coun- 
try ;  when  the  violence  of  rash  men ;  when  the 
dangerous  inequality  of  civil  condition ;  when 
the  contempt  which  some  express  for  others, 
alarm  those  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
liberty,  it  is  natural  to  look  about  and  inquire, 
if  there  be  no  asylum  to  which  freedom  may 
fly  when  driven  from  her  present  abode.  In 
such  moments  of  anxious  solicitude,  it  is  no 
small  consolation  to  believe,  that  here,  what- 
ever may  be  her  fate  elsewhere — here,  gentle- 
men, her  temple  will  stand  on  a  foundation  im- 
movable. Uere  we  have,  at  this  moment,  more 
free  citizens  than  the  whole  union  could  boast 
of  in  1775.  And  here,  I  fondly  hope— here,  I 
firmly  believe,  the  spirit  of  1775  still  glows  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 

It  is  among  the  circumstances  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  in  this  general  view  of 
our  history,  that  the  practice  of  law  has  been 
strictly  modeUed  on  that  which  prevails  in 
what  we  formerly  called  our  mother  country ; 
that  land  of  gooa  nature  and  good  sense  from 
which  we  learned  the  most  useful  lessons  of 
oar  lives :  our  liberty,  our  laws,  and  our  religion. 
Wits  may  scoff  at  the  pedantry  of  special  plead- 
ing, the  barbarous  phraseology  of  lawyers,  and 
stern  severity  of  judges,  who,  trampling  on  the 
fiowers  of  eloquence,  check  babbling,  and  con- 
fine the  bar  within  the  bounds  of  strict  logic ; 
but  those  who  think,  will  perceive,  that  inas- 
much as  things  are  expressed  by  words,  precise 
expressions  can  onl^  be  effected  by  words  of  es- 
tablished signification:  and  since  the  rule  of 
conduct  cannot  be  applied  until  the  fact  be  es- 
tablished, it  is  a  prerequisite  that  such  precise 
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assertion  be  made  hy  the  one  partj,  and  snch 
precise  negation  by  the  other,  as  distiDctlj  to 
state  the  facts  to  be  ascertained.  The  Judges 
of  fact  can  then  accurately  determine  on  its 
existence ;  and,  that  done,  tlie  judges  of  law  can 
apply  the  rule.  Every  case,  so  a^jndged,  will 
servo  as  a  rule  for  cases  which  may  idfterward 
arise ;  and  thus  the  general  principles  of  natural 
Justice,  the  maxims  of  ancient  usage,  and  the 
positive  ii^junctions  or  inhibitions  of  iegpslative 
providence,  are  extended  to  the  infinite  variety 
of  human  actions  and  relations ;  so  that  liberty 
and  property  are  secureil.  Nor  is  it,  as  many 
have  hastily  supposed,  an  evil,  that  law  is  ei  • 
pensive  to  suitors :  for,  as  far  as  the  suitor  him- 
self is  concerned,  by  deterring  him  from  litiga- 
tion, it  strengthens,  if  his  cause  be  good,  the 
sentiment  of  benevolence,  and  enforces,  if  bad, 
the  duty  of  justice.  By  lessening  the  number 
of  suits,  it  diminishes  the  causes  of  discord. 
Trifling  ir^juries,  which,  if  unnoticed,  would 
soon  be  forgotten,  may,  by  a  vindictive  spirit, 
be  made  the  subject  of  controversy,  and  sepa- 
rate families  fur  more  than  one  generation. 
Moreover,  this  great  expense  of  law  is  a  great 
public  economy :  for  when  cheap  lawyers,  mul- 
tiplying trivial  causes,  crowd  tribunals  with  a 
host  of  jurors,  parties,  witnesses,  and  their  need- 
ful attendants,  many  fields  lie  uncultivated, 
many  workshops  are  neglected,  and  habits  of 
idleness  and  dissipation  are  acquired,  to  the 
manifest  ii\jary  and  impoverishment  of  the  re- 
public. 

Is  it  a  suggestion  of  fancy :  or  am  I  warrant- 
ed in  supposing  that  rigid  practice  of  law  may 
give  somewhat  of  precision  to  general  modes  of 
thinking ;  that  it  may  even  render  conversation 
less  ditiusive,  and  therefore  more  instructive; 
that  the  accuracy  of  forensic  argument  may 
communicate  vigor  to  parliamentary  debate ; 
that  the  deep  sense  and  grave  deportment  of 
the  bench  and  bar  may  have  imparted  to  our 
character  more  of  solidity  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  possessed  ?    This  city  was  long  the 
head  quarters  of  a  British  anny ;  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  oflScers,  many  of  whom  were 
men  of  family  and  fashion,  while  it  gave,  per- 
haps, a  little  of  that  lustre  and  polish  which 
distinguish  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  could 
not  but  dispose  young  people  to  levity  and 
mirth,  more  than  is  suited  to  the  condition  of 
those  who  must  earn  their  living  by  their  in- 
dustry.   Man  is  an  imitative  animal.    Not  only 
his  deportment,  his  language,  and  his  manners, 
but  even  his  morals  depend,  in  a  great  degree, 
on  his  companions.    Let  us  suppose  two  indi- 
Tidnals,  of  twin  resemblance  as  to  intellectual 
disposition  and  power,  one  of  them  frequently 
attending  on  courts  of  strict  practice,  the  other 
on  those  where  lengthened  declamation  wears 
out  tedious  days  on  questions  of  trifling  import: 
would  not  the  latter  slide  into  a  loose  mode 
both  of  thinking  and  speaking;  might  he  not 
conceive  that  to  talk  long  is  to  talk  well ;  might 
he  not  attend  too  much  to  the  melody  of  pe- 
riods, too  little  to  the  preciaion  of  thought; 


might  be  not,  at  length,  be  exposM,  from  in- 
dulging the  habit  of  loose  thinlung,  to  the  dan- 
ger of  loose  acting?  It  requires  accuracy  of 
investigation  and  clearness  of  perception  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong,  when,  in  doubt- 
ful circumstances,  self  interest  is  concerned. 
A  man,  therefore,  may  easily  be  induced  to  do 
wrong,  in  oomoliance  with  what  he  feels  to  be 
his  interest,  when  he  thinks  it  may  be  right; 
especially,  when  he  thinks  that  those  who  are 
to  judge  may  be  prevailed  on  to  decide  in  bis 
favor.  Is  there  not,  on  the  other  hand,  reason 
to  suppose,  that  he  whose  coarse  of  life  has  led 
him  to  scenes  of  sharp  inquiry ;  who  has  listen- 
ed to  arguments  of  precise  logic ;  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  decisions  of  legal  strictness;  is  there 
not  reason  to  believe,  that  this  man  will  use  a 
diction  more  concise,  possess  a  judgment  more 
acute,  and  observe  a  more  correct  Tine  of  con- 
duct? 

Tliese  probable,  or,  at  lesM,  possible  effects 
of  forensic  accuracy,  may  be  increased,  or  dir 
minished,  or  destroyed,  by  the  ever-varying 
circumstances  of  our  civil  and  social  condition. 
Nay,  their  very  existence  may  be  questioned, 
or  attributed  to  other  causes.  Talents  and 
habits  of  observation  must  be  exercised  to 
make  the  due  investigation.  But  there  is  one 
important  consequence  which  cannot  easily  be 
overlooked  or  assigned  to  any  other  cause:  I 
allude  to  the  value  of  property  in  this  8tate; 
and  merely  mention  it,  because  detailed  obser- 
vations would  be  tedious — ^perhaps  invidious. 
Permit  me,  however,  to  notice  the  more  prom- 
inent reasons  why  it  most  produce  that  effect 
in  the  political  associations  of  mankind.  It  is 
evident,  at  the  first  blush,  that  a  purchaser  of 
land  will  give  more  for  a  good  than  for  a  doubt- 
ful title;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  titles 
must  be  less  secure  where  scope  is  given  to  de- 
clamation, than  where  strict  practice  and  close 
logic  are  required.  If  we  look  a  little  nearer, 
we  shall  perceive  a  more  extensive  consequence. 
The  creditor  who  is  certain  of  getting  speedily 
what  is  due  to  him,  provided  the  debtor  pos- 
sess suflScient  property,  will  be  more  liberal  of 
credit  than  where  the  recovery  of  debts  is  te- 
dious and  uncertain.  But  credit  is  equivalent 
to  money,  and,  like  money,  not  only  enhances 
the  price  of  property,  but,  obviating  the  want 
of  money,  becomes,  to  the  nation  in  which  it 
prevails,  a  substitute  for  that  intrinsic  value, 
part  of  their  capital  stock,  which  would,  other- 
wise, be  sent  abroad  to  procure  the  precious 
metals. 

Indulge  me,  gentlemen,  while  on  this  subject, 
in  another  observation.  The  more  strict  and 
regular  is  the  practice  of  law,  the  greater  is  our 
certainty  that  the  guilty  will  be  punished;  and, 
of  necessary  consequence,  that  the  innocent 
will  be  protected.  The  law,  when  it  is  a  terror 
to  evil  doers,  is  the  safeguud  not  only  of  pro- 
perty but  of  life,  and  of  that  which  wise  and 
virtuous  citizens  valne  more  than  life — it  is  the 
protector  of  liberty.  Where  the  law  is  supreme, 
every  one  may  do  what  it  permits  without  fear; 
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1  tliu  Iuq>p7  conditioD  ariseB  that  habit 
which  aeaores  the  public  peace.  Bat 
17  DiKD,  or  ■MociatioQ  of  men,  can  ex- 
icretionarj  power  over  others,  there  la 
if  that  libertj  which  onr  fathers  ea- 
id  for  which  their  eons  bl«d.  When- 
h  an  associa^on,  asaaming  to  be  the 
indertake  to  govern  accordlog  to  their 
pleasure,  the  repabllo  which  Bubmita; 

republic  which  does  not  immediatelj 
nd  destroy  them,  is  in  the  et«ep  down- ' 

to  despotism.  I  cannot  here,  gentle- 
p  oongratulating  70a  on  the  high  stand- 
ar  citjr  during  laUi  events,  and  adding 
e  approbation  to  the  toll  i^planae  ao 
Mtowcd  on  its  magiirtrates.  To  uj 
ight  look  like  adnlation.  To  saj  leas 
a  a  want  of  gratitude. 
g  the  Hingnlaritie«  of  oar  history,  ia  the 
^ress  of  population,  previons  to  the 
S,  compared  with  that  of  other  States. 
wn,  in  Virginia,  was  founded  in  I60T, 
in  1608,  New  York  in  1816,  New  Ply- 
n  1620.    Thus,  in  the  ebort  space  of 

years,  these  different  plantations  of 
,  were  made.    The  seLtlement  of  Pcnn- 

waa  undertaken  full  siitv  years  later; 
at  the  commencement  of  uie  war  for 
of  our  rights,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
n  after  tne  first  settlement  of  New 
b,  and  only  ninety-four  yeara  after  the 
Jement  of  PennsylTania,  the  popola- 
ording  to  the  congressional  estimate, 

n  8Ut«,  nctailn  of  Tennoiit,  seulTa*  Tl 
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ir,  according  to  that  estimate,  the  pro- 
of the  Slates  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
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the  population  of  Virginia  had  advanc- 
pared  with  the  term  of  settlement,  6, 
ini^lvanU  11,  while  New  York  was  de- 
6.  The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  warm- 
I  that  attachment  to  their  country  sc 
•le  to  man,  attribated  their  superiot 
,ty  to  natural  and  moral  advantage! 
Ibey  believed  themMlves  to  posaesa. 
ippoted  their  climate  more  mild  than 
ore  salnbrions  than  that  of  Virginia, 
I  more  fertile  than  either,  and  they  eon- 
tha  simpUoity  of  rnaanen  among  thoae 
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ary  and  aristocracy  of  men  to  whom  manors 
had  been  granted,  and  who  were  the  masteta 
of  slaves.  The  citizens  of  New  York,  however, 
believed  that  the  comparative  prosperity  of 
Pennsylvania  might  more  natnraUy  be  atbibu- 
ted  to  circnmstaueea  more  evident,  and  of  lea* 
doubtful  operation.  Vithont  acknowledgliig 
either  a  moral  or  civil  niperiority,  they  believed 
that  nature  bad  dven  them  is  good  a  climate, 
a  better  soil,  and  a  more  favorable  sitaation ; 
bnt  their  country  had  been  fh>m  the  bepnnlng. 
a  theatre  of  war,  and  stood  in  the  forefront  01 
the  battle.  New  York  was,  like  Joseph,  a  vio- 
tim  of  parental  kindness.  Not,  Indeed,  that 
her  bretnren,  like  his,  were  disposed  to  sell  or 
kill  the  favorite  child;  but  that  their  enemy 
endeavored  to  snbdne  her,  as  the  means  more 
eilfectnally  to  annoy  them.  The  only  accnrat« 
solution  of  each  qnestions  Is  made  by  time. 
For  as  experience  is  the  grunnd-work,  bo  U 
time  the  test  of  political  reasonins.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years  ftom  the  period  when  the 
estimate  mentioned  was  made,  by  the  first 
Congress,  another  severe  hurricane  of  war  had 
blown  over  onr  State,  and  laid  it  in  ruins.  Onr 
frontier  settlements  had  been  broken  up^  and 
a  |)art  of  our  capital  redaced  to  ashes.  Our 
citizens  were  banished  or  beggared,  and  onr 
commerce  annihilated.  Whatever  doubts,  there- 
fore, may  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  ao- 
cnracy  of  proportions  taken  in  1775,  there  was 
no  donbt  left  in  1783,  but  that  we  were  below 
the  ratio  assumed  when  the  war  begun.  In 
less  than  eight-and-twenty  years,  ttum  that 
time,  the  census  was  taken  on  which  the  re- 
presentation in  Congress  is  apportioned.  And 
according  to  the  ratio  thereby  established, 
Thi  EuUn  BUtei,  iidiulT*  of  Tnwat,  i»  h        U 
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If  this  be  compared  with  the  first  prop(»tion, 
vie,  that  made  by  estimate  in  1770,  we  sbafl 
find  that  the  Eastern  States  have  deeraMed  19, 
Vii^la  and  Maryland  »,  while  thb  8t^  wHh 
Vermont  and  New  Jersey,  hare  increased  85, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  8.  Or  taking  the 
relation  between  Virginia,  Pemuylrania,  and 
New  York,  which  waa, 
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has  gained.  In  respect  to  Virginia,  however, 
the  variation  may  arise  from  those  colonies 
which  have  left  the  ancient  dominion  to  people 
southern  and  western  States.  It  may  he  well, 
therefore,  to  confine  our  view  to  a  comparison 
of  this  State  with  her  sister  Pennsylvania.  In 
July,  1775,  the  Congress  estimated  the  p^nla- 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of  New  York, 
then  including  Vermont,  in  a  proportion  of 
three  to  two,  which  gives  to 


Penn^lvaniA, 
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hut  hy  the  late  apportionment  of  representatives, 
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So  that  in  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years  of 
peace,  from  1788  to  1811,  Pennsylvania  has 
lost  seven  in  thirty,  and  New  York  has  gained 
seven  in  twenty,  on  their  relative  proportion : 
and    this,   too,   without    including    Vermont. 
Finally,  the  matter  may  he  examined  in  a  still 
more  simple  point  of  view,  and  speaking  in 
round  numhers,  if  the  estimate  of  1775  he  con- 
sidered as  tolerably  accurate,  Massachusetts  has 
increased  one  half,  Pennsylvania  has  doubled, 
and  New  York  quadrupled,  since  it  was  made. 
Excuse  me«  gentlemen,  for  dwelling  so  much 
on  a  calculation  which  may  appear  to  some  as 
mere  amusement.    It  shows  by  conclusions, 
which,  founded  on  arithmetic,  cannot  he  ques- 
tioned, that  the  growth  of  this  State  was  im- 
peded only  hy  the  wars  in  which  it  has  been  so 
often,  so  deeply,  and  so  disastrously  engaged. 
From  1614,  when  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany, 
was  built,  to  1810,  when  the  last  census  was 
taken,  there  are  seven  terms  of  twenty-eight 
vears.   During  the  first  six  terms,  which  ended 
m  1782,  we  had  not  attained  to  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  present  condition.    It  has  already 
been  observed,  tliat  tlie  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania began  in  1681,  but  as  it  may  be  contended 
that  antecedent  settlements  in  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey  facilitated  the  undertaking  of  Mr. 
Penn,  we  may  go  back  a  few  years,  and  suppose 
it  to  have  commenced  in  1670,  from  which  time 
to  that  in  which  the  last  census  was  taken,  there 
are  five  terms  of  twenty-eight  years.    In  the 
first  four,  Pennsylvania  attained  to  one  half  of 
her  present  condition,  and  had  acquired  more 
by  one  half  than  we  had  in  six.    But  in  the 
last  term  they  have  little  more  than  doubled, 
while  we  have  quadrupled.    But  it  may  be 
said  that  no  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  tlie 
estimate  made  by  Congress  in  1775,  and  that 
comparisons  drawn  from  proportions  then  as- 
sumed, are  not  convincing.    It  may  be  weU, 
therefore,  to  test  the  question  by  a  standard 
whose  accuracy  cannot  be  denied.    The  census 
of  1790  gave  to  Pennsylvania  424,099  white 
inhabitants.    The  increase  in  ten  years  was 
88  per  cent,  in  the  next  ten  years  84  per  cent 
(or  in  the  whole  twenty  years  85  per  cent), 


so  as  to  amount  in  1810  to  78(1^804.    The  censos 
of  1790  gave  to  New  York  only  814,142  white 
inhabitants ;  being  to  Pennsylvania,  even  then, 
only  in  the  proportion  of  near  three  to  foor. 
The  increase  in  ten  years  was  11  per  cent,  in 
the  next  ten  years  65  per  cent  (or  in  the  whole 
twenty  years,  192  per  cent),  so  as  to  amount  in 
1810  to  918,699 :  being  to  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  to  nx.    And  now  let  a 
glance  be  cast  at  the  position  of  lands  which 
have  been  settled  in  those  two  States  witUn 
the  last  twenty  years.    They  are  separated 
from  each  other  hy  the  river  Delaware,  for 
more  than  fifty  miles,  and  then  only  by  a  mathe- 
matical line,  for  more  than  two  hundred  mflei. 
It  may  be  asserted,  without  danger  of  oontrt- 
diction^  that  along  this  extensive  frontier.  New 
York  is  more  thickly  settled  than  FHuujlvsnia. 
Without  contending,  therefore,  as  to  civil  or 
moral  advantage,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  thita 
soil  and  climate  which  have  attracted  sudigrest 
population  in  the  last  term  of  twenty-eight 
years,  would  have  thickly  settled  the  State  long 
ago,  bad  it  not  been  for  a  political  canse,  which, 
while  it  retarded  the  population  of  New  York, 
promoted  and  accelerated  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania.    The  political  canse,  unhappflj 
for  us,  again  brought  into  operation,  was  war 
with  the  possessor  of  Canada.     It  has  already 
been  noticed,  that  in  the  last  ten  years  oar 
number  has  increased  65  per  cent    This  dtv 
has  in  that  period,  nearly  keeping  pace  with 
the  aggregate,  increased  60  per  cent    But  the 
western  district  has  increased  at  ^e  rate  of  175 
per  cent.    If  we  add  the  counties  of  Montgom- 
ery, Essex,  Clinton,  and  Franklin,  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  whole  northern  frontier,  the  rate  of 
increase  is  163  per  cent ;  the  amount  upwards 
of  261,000,  whereas  that  district,  those  oountieB» 
and  this  city  excepted,  the  ratio  for  the  rest  o! 
the  State  was  only  20  per  cent ;  and  the  amount 
little  more  than  75,000.    In  efifeot,  near  262,000 
out  of  not  quite  873,000,  our  total  increment, 
belonging  to  our  northern  and  western  country; 
so  that  seven-tenths  of  that  growth,  which  we 
beheld  with  astonishment  and  exultation,  was 
the  produce  of  a  country  now  exposed  to  the 
chance  and  disasters  of  war.    Nearly  one  other 
tenth  was  in  the  capital.    This,  gentlemen,  i« 
neither  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  incuire 
into  the  policy,  much  less  the  Justice  of  those 
measures,  by  which  we  are  distressed.   Bowing 
with  deference  to  the  national  government,  I 
am  willing  to  suppose,  that  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  United  States,  the  war  may  have  been  be- 
gun, and  is  now  carried  on  justly,  wisely,  hap- 
pily ;  but  for  us,  most  unhappily.   Every  mem- 
ber of  this  society  is,  undoubtedly,  disposed,  by 
every  proper  exertion,  and  every  possible  sacri- 
fice, to  support  the  honor  and  independenee  of 
our  country.    But  he  must  be  void  of  diseem- 
ment  who  does  not  perceive,  that  war  with 
the  greatest  naval  power  is  no  happy  condition 
for  a  commercial  people.    WheUier  America 
will  eventually  r^oice  m  trophies  gained,  terri- 
tory aoqnhned,  and  privll^geB  torn  mm  an  ene- 
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my  subdued,  or  whether  she  shall  weep  for  de- 
feats sustained,  dominion  lost,  and  rights  sur- 
rendered, must  depend,  under  Gk>d,  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  war  shall  be  conducted,  and 
the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  negotiations  by 
which  it  shall  be  concluded.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  feelings  of  our  sister  States,  whether 
they,  as  events  may  indicate,  shall  clothe  them- 
selves in  scarlet,  or  in  sackcloth,  our  house 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing. 

It  is  by  the  light  of  history  and  geography 
that  we  discern  the  interests  of  a  country,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  can  best  be  pursued, 
and  secured.  Am  I  mistaken  in  concluding, 
from  the  fore^ing  details,  which  may,  I  fear, 
have  been  tedious  to  yon,  that  we  should  en- 
courage husbandry,  commerce,  and  useM  arts, 
as  Uie  great  columns  which  are  to  support  the 
fabric  of  our  wealth  and  power?  That  we 
should  promote  order,  industry,  science,  and 
religion,  not  only  as  the  guardians  of  social 


happiness,  but  as  the  outworks  to  the  citadel 
of  our  liberty  f  And,  finally,  that  we  should, 
as  the  best  means  of  effecting  those  objects,  so 
arrange  our  concerns,  as  that  the  management 
of  public  affkirs  be  entrusted  to  men  of  ifdsdom, 
firmness,  and  integrity  ?  I  will  venture  to  add 
the  idea  that,  in  any  pditical  change  which 
circumstances  may  induce,  we  should  respect 
the  eiample  of  our  predecessors,  the  Six  Na« 
tions,  ana  not  be  persuaded  to  ask  for  a  king, 
that  he  may  go  out  before  us,  like  the  other 
nations,  nor  submit  to  the  sway  of  hereditary 
nobles.  It  would  be  a  fatal  delusion,  if,  for  the 
military  vigor  of  one  institution,  or  the  politi- 
cal cunning  of  the  other,  we  should  surrender 
that  freedom  which  ennobles  man.  Nor  would 
it  be  less  fatal,  that,  with  a  view  to  simplicity 
and  unity,  we  should  permit  the  consolidation 
of  too  great  a  mass :  for  history  teaches  that 
republican  spirit  is  liable  to  ferment,  when  in  a 
large  vessel,  and  be  changed  to  the  corroding 
acid  of  despotism. 


•  •• 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


The  following  speech  on  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Ross,'*'  relative  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  was  delivered,  by  Mr.  Morris, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  1808. 

Mb.  Pbbsidbnt:  I  rise  with  relactance  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  lateness  of  the  hour 
forbids  me  to  hope  for  your  patient  attention. 
The  subject  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  relates 
to  other  countries,  and  still  greater  to  our  own: 
yet  we  must  decide  on  grounds  uncertain,  be- 

•  The  treatj  of  1795,  between  the  United  SUtes  and  Spain, 
■ccnred  to  the  citiieDs  of  the  former  the  free  navigation  of 
the  river  MlwlMlppl,  and  a  privilege  of  depoait  in  the  island 
of  New  Orleana,  for  three  jean ;  the  privilege  to  be  con- 
tinued after  the  expiration  of  the  three  years,  provided, 
daring  that  time,  it  was  found  not  to  be  prejadicial  to  the 
interesta  of  Spain.  And  it  was  also  stlpoIattKl,  that  if  it 
should  not  be  oontlnned  there,  an  equivalent  establishment 
sbonld  be  assigned  at  some  other  place  upon  the  bank  of  the 
MlaalssippL 

Diurfng  the  month  of  October,  1802,  the  Intendant  of  New 
Orleans  issued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  from  depottting  their  merchandise  at  New 
Orleana,  without  assigning  any  other  equivalent  establish- 
ment, according  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty. 

PeodlBff  those  allUrs,  Mr.  Boas  submitted  to  the  Senate 
tha  aabjoiiMd  resolutions :  Xtsolved^  That  the  United  SUtes 
of  Amerlea  have  an  indispniable  right  to  the  free  navigation 
of  tha  river  Mlaslsalppl,  and  to  a  eonvenient  daposlt  for  their 
prodoaa  and  merchandise  In  the  Island  of  New  Orleans: 

That  tba  lata  Uftvetion  of  soeh  thalr  nnqnestlonable  right 
b  an  acgrsiirion,  hoatUa  to  thalr  honor  and  intarsat: 

Thai  It  doKS  aot  eosilat  with  tha  dignitj  or  safety  of  this 


cause  they  depend  on  circumstances  not  yet 
arrived.  And  when  we  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  fbturity,  after  exerting  the  utmost  powers 
of  reason,  aided  by  all  the  lights  which  expe- 
rience could  acquire,  our  clearest  conceptions 
are  involved  in  doubt.  A  thousand  things  may 
happen,  which  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture, 
and  which  will  influence  the  course  of  events. 
The  wise  Governor  of  all  things  hath  hidden 
the  future  from  the  ken  of  our  feeble  under- 
standing. In  committing  ourselves,  therefore, 
to  the  examination  of  what  may  hereafter  ar- 
rive, we  hazard  reputation  on  contingencies  we 


union  to  hold  a  right  so  important  by  a  tenure  so  uncertain : 

That  it  materially  concerns  such  of  the  American  cltizena 
as  dwell  on  the  western  waters,  and  is  essential  to  the  nnlon, 
strength  and  prosperity  of  theae  Btatea,  that  they  obtain 
complete  security  for  the  frill  and  peaoeftil  enjoyment  of 
such  their  absolute  right : 

That  the  President  be  authorised  to  take  Immediate  poa- 
session  of  some  place  or  places,  in  the  said  Island,  or  the  ad- 
jacent territories,  fit  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, and  to  adopt  such  measures  for  obtaining  that  complete 
security,  as  to  him,  in  his  wisdom,  shall  seem  meet: 

That  he  be  authorized  to  call  into  actual  service  any  num- 
ber of  the  militia  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  territoiy, 
which  he  may  think  propev,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand, 
and  to  employ  them,  together  with  the  naval  and  military 
force  of  the  Union,  for  effecting  the  object  above  mentioned: 

That  the  sum  of  five  milUons  of  dolhuv  be  appropriated  to 
the  carrying  Into  effect  the  foregoing  resolutions^  and  that 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  aom  be  paid  or  applied  <hi 
warrants,  drawn  in  parsnance  of  auch  dlreetiona  aa  the 
Prealdent  may  fttm  tbna  to  time  think  proper  to  give  to  th« 
iceretaiy  of  the  traatofj.— iliMMiii  q^Cbmgrm$,  ISOS. 
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cannot  command.  And  when  events  shall  be 
past,  we  shall  be  judged  bj  them,  and  not  by 
the  reasons  which  we  may  now  advanoe. 

There  are  many  subjects  whkli  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  but  it  is  always  easy  to  mis- 
represent, and  when  arguments  cannot  be  con- 
troverted, it  is  not  difficult  to  calumniate  mo- 
tives. Tliat,  which  cannot  be  confuted,  may 
be  misstated.  The  purest  intentions  may  be 
blacken^  by  malice ;  and  envy  will  ever  foster 
the  foulest  imputations.  This  calumny  is 
among  the  sore  evils  of  our  country.  It  began 
with  our  earliest  success  in  '78,  and  has  gone 
on,  with  accelerated  velocity  and  increasing 
force,  to  the  present  hour.  It  is  no  longer  to 
be  checked,  nor  will  it  terminate  but  in  that 
sweep  of  general  destruction,  to  which  it  tends 
with  a  step  as  sure  as  time,  and  fatal  as  death. 
I  know,  that  what  I  utter  will  be  misunder- 
stood, misrepresented,  deformed  and  distorted ; 
but  we  must  do  our  duty.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  last  scene  of  ray  public  life ;  and  it  shall, 
like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  be  performed 
with  candor  and  truth.    Yes,  my  noble  friends, 

t addressing  himself  to  the  federal  senators  near 
dm,]  we  shall  soon  part  to  meet  no  more. 
But,  however  separated,  and  wherever  dis- 
persed, we  know  that  we  are  united  by  just 
principle  and  true  sentiment — a  sentiment,  my 
country,  ever  devoted  to  you,  which  will  ex- 
pire only  with  expiring  life,  and  beat  in  the 
last  pulsation  of  our  hearts  I 

Mr.  President,  my  object  is  peace.  I  could 
assign  many  reasons  to  show  that  this  declara- 
tion is  sincere.  But  can  it  be  necessary  to  give 
this  Senate  any  other  assurance  than  my  word? 
Notwithstanding  the  acerbity  of  temper  which 
results  from  party  strife,  gentlemen  will  believe 
me  on  my  word.  I  will  not  pretend,  like  my 
honorable  colleague,  Mr.  Clinton,  to  describe 
to  you  the  waste,  the  ravages,  and  the  horrors 
of  war.  I  have  not  the  same  harmonious 
periods,  nor  the  same  musical  tones;  neither 
shnll  I  boast  of  Christian  charity,  nor  attempt 
to  display  that  ingenuous  glow  of  benevolence, 
so  decorous  to  the  cheek  of  youth,  which  gave 
a  vivid  tint  to  every  sentence  he  uttered ;  and 
was,  if  possible,  as  impressive  even  as  his  elo- 
quence. But,  though  we  possess  not  the  same 
pomp  of  words,  our  hearts  are  not  insensible 
to  the  woes  of  humanity.  We  can  feel  for  the 
misery  of  plundered  towns,  the  conflagration 
of  defenceless  villages,  •and  the  devastation  of 
cultured  fields.  Turning  from  these  features 
of  general  distress,  we  can  enter  the  abodes  of 
private  affliction,  and  behold  the  widow  weep- 
mg,  as  she  traces,  in  the  pledges  of  connubial 
aftection,  tlie  resemblance  of  him  whom  she 
has  lost  for  ever.  We  see  the  aged  matron 
bending  over  the  ashes  of  her  son.  He  was 
her  darling ;  for  he  was  generous  and  brave ; 
and  therefore  his  spirit  led  him  to  the  field  in 
defence  of  his  country.  We  can  observe  ano- 
ther oppressed  with  unutterable  anguish ;  con- 
demned to  conceal  her  affection;  for<>Bd  to 
hide  that  passion,  which  is  at  once  the  torment 


and  delight  of  life :  she  learns  that  those  c^ei, 
which  beamed  with  sentiment,  are  closed  in 
death ;  and  his  lip,  the  ruby  harbinger  of  joy, 
lies  pale  and  cold,  the  miserable  appendage  of 
a  mangled  corpse.  Hard,  hard  indeed,  must 
be  that  heart,  which  can  be  insensible  to  scenes 
like  these ;  and  bold  the  man  who  dare  present 
to  the  Almighty  Father  a  conscience  crimsoned 
with  the  blood  of  his  children ! 

Yes,  sir,  we  wish  for  peace ;  but  how  is  that 
blessing  to  be  preserved  ?  I  shall  repeat  here 
a  sentiment  I  have  often  had  occamon  to  ex- 
press. In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  worth 
fighting  for  but  national  honor:  for,  in  the 
national  honor  is  involved  the  national  inde- 
pendence. I  know  that  a  state  may  find  itsdf 
in  such  unpropitious  circumstances,  that  pro- 
dence  may  force  a  wise  government  to  conoeil 
the  sense  of  indignity.  But  the  insult  sbonM 
be  engraven  on  tablets  of  brass,  witli  a  pendl 
of  steeL  And  when  that  time  and  chance, 
which  happen  to  all,  shall  bring  forward  the 
favorable  moment,  then  let  the  avenging  arm 
strike  home.  It  is  by  avowing  and  maintain- 
ing this  stem  principle  of  honor,  that  pesos 
can  be  preserved.  But  let  it  not  be  suppled, 
that  any  thing  I  say  has  the  slightest  aUosion 
to  the  injuries  sustained  from  France,  while 
suffering  in  the  pangs  of  her  revolution.  As 
soon  should  I  upbraid  a  sick  man  for  what  be 
might  have  done  in  the  paroxysms  of  disease. 
Nor  is  this  a  new  sentiment :  it  was  felt  and 
avowed  at  the  time  when  these  wrongs  were 
heaped  upon  us,  and  I  appeal  for  the  proof  to 
the  files  of  your  secretary  of  state.  The  des- 
tinies of  France  were  then  in  the  hands  of 
monsters.  By  the  decree  of  heaven  she  wss 
broken  on  the  wheel,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
to  warn  mankind  of  her  folly  and  madness. 
But  these  scenes  have  passed  away.  On  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons  is  now  seated  the  first 
of  tho  Gallic  Cnsars.  At  the  head  of  that  gal- 
nant  nation  is  the  great,  the  greatest  man  of 
the  present  age.  It  becomes  us  well  to  consider 
his  situation.  The  things  he  has  achieved  com- 
pel him  to  the  achievement  of  things  more 
great.  In  his  vast  career,  we  must  soon  be- 
come objects  to  command  attention.  We,  too, 
in  our  turn,  must  contend  or  submit.  By  sub- 
mission we  may  indeed  have  peace,  alike  pre- 
carious and  ignominious.  But  is  this  the  peace 
which  we  ought  to  seekf  Will  this  satisfy 
the  just  expectation  of  our  country?  Na 
Let  us  have  peace,  pennanent,  secnre,  and,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  independent — ^peace  which 
depends  not  on  the  pity  of  others,  but  on  onr 
own  force.  Let  us  have  the  only  peace  worth 
having — a  peace  consistent  with  honor. 

A  gentleman  near  me,  Mr.  Jackson,  has  told 
us  the  anecdote  of  an  old  courtier,  who  said, 
that  the  interest  of  his  nation,  was  the  hon<Nr 
of  his  nation.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
idea  from  that  gentleman.  But  it  was  not  his 
own.  6uch  is  that  gentleman^s  high  sense  of 
his  personal  honor,  that  no  interest  woidd  in- 
duce him  to  sacrifice  it.    He  would  not  permil 
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fhe  proudest  prince  on  earth  to  blot  or  soil  it. 
MUlions  would  not  pnrchase  his  honor,  and  will 
he  feel  less  for  the  honor  of  his  country  ?  No, 
lie  will  defend  it  with  his  best  blood.  He  will 
feel  with  me,  that  our  national  honor  is  the 
best  security  for  onr  peace  and  oar  prosperity : 
that  it  involves  at  once  oar  wealth  and  oar 
power.  And  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  must 
contradict  a  sentiment  which  fell  from  my  hon- 
orable colleague,  Mr.  Clinton.  He  tells  us,  that 
the  principle  of  this  country  is  peace  and  com- 
merce. Sir,  the  avowal  of  such  principle  will 
leave  us  neither  commerce  nor  peace.  It  in- 
Tites  others  to  prey  on  that  commerce,  which 
we  will  not  protect,  and  share  the  wealth  we 
dare  not  defend.  But  let  it  be  known,  that  you 
stand  ready  to  sacrifice  the  last  man,  and  the 
last  shilling  in  defence  of  yoar  national  honor, 
and  those,  who  would  have  assailed,  will  be- 
ware of  you. 

Before  I  ffo  into  a  minute  consideration  of 
this  subject,  I  will  notice  what  the  gentlemen, 
opposed  to  me,  have  said  on  the  law  of  nations. 
But  I  must  observe,  that,  in  a  conjuncture  like 
the  present,  there  is  more  sound  sense,  and 
more  sound  policy  in  the  firm  and  manly  senti- 
ments, which  wann  the  hearts  of  my  friends 
from  Delaware,  than  in  all  the  volumes  upon 
all  the  shelves  of  the  civilians.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, attend  to  the  results  of  those  logical  de- 
ductions which  have  been  made  by  writers  on 
the  law  of  nations.  The  honorable  member 
from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Breckenridge,  has  told  us, 
that  sovereigns  ought  to  show  a  sincere  desire 
of  peace,  and  should  not  hastily  take  offence ; 
because  it  may  be,  that  the  ofi:en8ive  act  was 
the  result  of  mistake.  My  honorable  colleague 
has  told  us,  that  among  the  justifiable  causes 
of  war,  are  the  deliberate  invasions  of  right, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power.  He  has  told  us  further,  that  at- 
tempts should  always  be  made  to  obtain  redress 
by  treaty,  unless  it  be  evident,  that  redress  can- 
not be  so  obtained.  The  honorable  member 
from  Georgia,  near  me,  informs  us,  that  the 
thing  we  would  obtain  by  war  should  be  ini- 
portant,  and  the  success  probable,  and  that  war 
should  be  avoided  until  it  be  inevitable.  The 
honorable  member  from  Mar^'land,  Mr.  Wright, 
has  explained  to  us  the  case  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  as  beinff  that  of  a  wrong, 
done  by  a  private  citizen.  Under  the  weight 
o€  all  this  authority,  and  concurring  with  gen- 
tlemen in  these  their  positions,  I  shdl  take  leave 
to  examine  the  great  question  we  are  called  on 
to  decide.  1  shall  moreover  fully  and  entirely 
agree  with  the  honorable  member  near  me  in 
another  point.  He  has,  with  the  usual  rapidity 
of  his  mmd,  seized  the  whole  object  He  tells 
OS,  and  he  tells  us  trul^,  that  the  island  of  Or- 
leans and  the  two  Flondas  are  essential  to  this 
ooontry.  They  are  joined,  says  he,  by  God,  and 
sooner  or  later  we  must  and  will  have  them. 
In  this  dear  and  energetic  statement  I  taUj 
agree;  and  the  greater  part  of  what  I  have* to 
•ijr,  will  be  bnt  a  oonmientary  on  the  doctrines 


they  have  advanced,  an  elucidation  of  their 
pontions,  and  the  confirmation  of  that  strong 
conclusion. 

In  order  to  bring  this  extensive  subject  with- 
in such  bounds,  as  may  enable  ns  to  take  a  dis- 
tant view  of  its  several  parts,  I  shall  consider, 
first,  the  existing  state  of  things :  secondly,  the 
consequence  to  the  United  States  of  the  pos- 
session of  that  country  by  France :  thirdly,  the 
consequence  to  other  nations :  fourthlv,  the  im- 
portance of  it  to  France  herself:  fifthly,  its  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  if  possessed  by 
them;  and  having  thus  examined  the  thing 
itself  in  its  various  relations,  the  way  will  be 
open  to  consider,  sixthly,  the  effect  of  negotia- 
tion ;  and  then,  seventhly,  the  consequences  to 
be  expected  from  taking  immediate  possession. 

Before  I  consider  the  existing  state  of  things, 
let  me  notice  what  gentlemen  have  said  in  re- 
lation to  it.  The  honorable  member  from  Ken- 
tucky has  told  us,  that  indeed  there  is  a  right 
arrested,  but  whether  by  authority  or  not,  is 
equivocal.  He  says  the  representative  of  Spain 
verily  believes  it  to  be  an  unauthorized  act  My 
honorable  colleague  informs  us,  there  has  been 
a  clashing  between  the  governor  and  the  inten- 
dant.  He  says,  we  are  told  by  the  Spanish 
minister  it  was  unauthorized.  Notwithstanding 
these  assurances,  however,  my  honorable  col- 
league has,  it  seems,  some  doubts ;  but,  never- 
theless, he  presumes  innocence;  for  my  colleague 
is  charitable.  The  honorable  member  from 
Maryland  goes  further ;  he  tells  us  the  minister 
of  Spain  says,  the  intendant  had  no  such  au- 
thority ;  and  the  minister  of  France  too,  says 
there  is  no  such  authority.  Su*,  I  have  all 
possible  respect  for  those  gentlemen,  and  every 
proper  confidence  in  what  they  may  think 
proper  to  communicate.  I  believe  the  Spanish 
minister  has  the  best  imaginable  disposition  to 
preserve  peace ;  being  indeed  the  express  pur- 
pose for  which  he  was  sent  among  us.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  object  near  to  his  heart,  and 
which  has  a  strons  hold  upon  his  affections.  I 
respect  the  warmth  and  benevolence  of  his  feel- 
ings, but  he  must  pardon  me  that  I  am  deficient 
in  courtly  compliment ;  I  am  a  republican,  and 
pannot  commit  the  interests  of  my  country  to 
thegoodness  of  his  heart 

What  is  the  state  of  things?  There  has  been 
a  cession  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  of 
Louisiana  to  France.  Whether  ^e  Floridas 
have  also  been  ceded  is  not  yet  certain.  It  has 
been  siud,  as  from  authority,  and  I  think  it 
probable.  Now,  sir,  let  as  note  the  time  and 
the  manner  of  this  cession.  It  was  at  or  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  at  the  first 
moment  when  France  could  take  up  a  distant 
object  of  attention.  But  had  Spain  a  right  to 
make  this  cession  without  our  consent?  Gen- 
tlemen have  taken  it  for  granted  that  riie  had. 
But  I  deny  the  position.  No  nation  has  a  right 
to  give  to  another  a  dangerous  neighbor  with- 
out her  consent  This  is  not  like  the  case  of 
private  citizens,  for  there,  when  a  man  is  in- 
jured he  can  resort  to  the  tribunals  for  redrea; 
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and  yet,  even  there,  to  dispose  of  property  to 
one,  who  is  a  bad  neighbor,  is  always  consider- 
ed as  an  act  of  nnkindness.  But  as  between 
nations,  who  can  redress  themselves  only  by 
war,  sQch  transfer  is  in  itself  an  aggression.  He 
who  renders  me  insecure,  he  who  hazards  my 
peace,  and  exposes  me  to  imminent  danger, 
commits  an  act  of  hostility  against  me,  ana 
gives  me  the  rights  conseonent  on  that  acU 
Suppose  Great  Britain  should  give  to  Algiers 
one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  contribute  thereby  to 
establish  a  nest  of  pirates  near  your  coasts, 
would  you  not  consider  it  as  an  aggression? 
Suppose,  during  the  late  war,  you  had  conveyed 
to  France  a  tract  of  land  along  the  river 
Hudson  and  the  northern  route  by  the  lakes 
into  Canada,  would  not  Britain  have  conndered 
and  treated  it  as  an  act  of  direct  hostility  ?  It 
is  among  the  first  Hmitations  to  the  exercise  of 
tlie  rights  of  property,  that  we  must  so  use  our 
own  as  not  to  ii\jure  another;  and  it  is  under  the 
immediate  sense  of  this  restriction  that  nations 
are  bound  to  act  toward  each  other. 

But  it  is  not  this  transfer  alone :  there  are 
circumstances,  both  in  tlie  time  and  in  the 
manner  of  it,  which  deserve  attention.  A  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  Mr.  Wright,  has  told 
you,  that  all  treaties  ought  to  be  published  and 

Froclaimed  for  the  information  of  other  nations, 
ask,  was  this  a  public  treaty?  No.  Was 
official  notice  of  it  given  to  the  ffovcmment  of 
this  country  ?  Was  it  announced  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  the  usual  forms 
of  civility  between  nations  who  duly  respect 
each  other?  It  was  not.  Let  gentlemen  con- 
tradict me  if  they  can.  They  will  say,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  the  omission  only  of  a  vain  and  idle 
ceremony.  Ignorance  may,  indeed,  pretend, 
that  such  communication  is  an  empty  compli- 
ment, whicli,  established  without  use,  may  be 
omitted  without  offence.  But  this  is  not  so. 
If  these  be  ceremonies,  they  are  not  vain,  but 
of  serious  import,  and  are  founded  on  strong 
reason.  Ho  who  means  me  well,  acts  without 
disguise.  Had  this  transaction  been  intended 
fairly,  it  would  have  been  told  frankly.  But  it 
was  secret  because  it  was  hostile.  The  first 
consul,  in  the  moment  of  terminating  his  dififer- , 
ences  with  you,  sought  the  means  of  future 
influence  and  control  He  found  and  secured 
a  pivot  for  that  immense  lever,  by  which,  with 
potent  arm,  he  means  to  subvert  your  civil  and 
political  institutions.  Thus,  the  beginning  was 
made  in  deep  hostility.  Conceived  in  such 
principle^  it  presaged  no  good.  Its  bodinss 
were  evil,  and  evil  have  been  its  fruits.  We 
heard  of  it  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
but  to  this  hour  we  have  not  heard  of  any  for- 
mal and  regular  communication  from  those  by 
whom  it  was  made.  Has  the  King  of  Spain — 
has  the  First  Consul  of  France,  no  means  of 
making  such  communic4ition  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  ?  Yes,  sir,  we  have  a  min- 
ister in  Spain ;  we  have  a  minister  in  France. 
Nothing  was  easier,  and  yet  nothing  has  been 
done.    Our  first  niagistrate  has  been  treated 


with  contempt;  and  throogh  him  our  ooontiy 
has  been  insuted. 

With  that  meek  and  peaceful  spirit,  now  so 
strongly  recommended,  we  sobmitted  to  thv 
insult,  and  what  followed  ?  That  which  might 
have  been  expected ;  a  violation  of  our  tres^ 
— an  open  and  direct  violation  by  apnblic  of- 
ficer of  the  Spanish  government  This  is  not 
the  case  cited  from  one  of  the  books.  It  is  not 
a  wrong  done  by  a  private  citizen;  which 
might,  for  that  reason,  be  of  donbtfiil  nature. 
No ;  it  is  by  a  public  officer — that  officer,  ia 
whose  particular  department  it  was  to  csnas 
vhe  faithftd  observance  of  the  treaty  whidi  hs 
has  violated.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  there  wu 
a  clashing  of  opinion  betw^een  the  Grovemor  sod 
the  Intendant  But  what  have  we  to  do  with 
their  domestic  broils  ?  The  iignry  is  done,  ▼• 
feel  it.  Let  the  £snlt  be  whose  it  may,  tht 
suffering  is  ours.  But,  say  gentlemen,  the 
Spanish  minister  has  interfered  to  correct  this 
irregular  procedure.  Sir,  if  the  Intendant  wai 
amenable  to  the  minister,  why  did  he  not  in- 
form him  of  the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  might  sea- 
sonably have  been  apprised  of  bis  intentioii, 
and  given  the  proper  notice  to  our  fellow-citi- 
zens? Why  has  he  first  learned  this  offensive 
act  from  those  who  suffer  by  it  ?  Why  is  ha 
thus  held  up  to  contempt  and  derision?  If  the 
Intendant  is  to  be  controlled  by  Uie  minister, 
would  he  have  taken  a  step  so  important  with- 
out his  advice  ?  Common  sense  will  say  no. 
But,  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation  was  not  yet 
full.  Smarting  under  the  lash  of  the  Inten- 
dant, tlie  minister  soothes  you  with  kind  assure 
ances,  and  sends  advice  boats  to  announce  your 
forbearance.  But  while  they  are  on  their  way, 
new  injury  and  new  insult  are  added.  The  In- 
tendant, as  if  determined  to  try  the  extent  of 
your  meekness,  forbids  to  your  citizens  all  com- 
munication with  those  who  inhabit  the  shores 
of  the  Mississippi.  Though  they  should  be 
starving,  the  Spaniard  is  made  criminal  who 
should  ffive  them  food.  Fortunately,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  are  portable,  or  else  we  should 
be  precluded  from  the  common  benefits  of  na- 
ture, the  common  bounty  of  heaven.  What 
then,  I  ask,  is  the  amount  of  this  savage  coo- 
duct  ?  Sir,  it  is  war — open  and  direct  war. 
And  yet  gentlemen  recommend  peace,  and  for- 
bid us  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  of  defiance.  Will 
gentlemen  sit  here  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  their  country?  I  shall 
not  reply  to  what  has  been  said  respecting  de- 
predations on  commerce,  but  confine  myself  to 
objects,  of  which  there  can  be  no  shadow  of 
doubt.  Here  is  a  vast  country  given  away,  and 
not  without  danger  to  us.  Has  a  nation  a  right 
to  put  these  States  in  a  dangerous  situation? 
No,  sir.  And  yet  it  has  been  done,  not  only 
without  our  consent  previous  to  the  grant,  but 
without  observing  the  common  forms  of  civil- 
ity after  it  was  made.  Is  that  wonderful  man, 
who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  France^ 
ignorant  or  nnmindfol  of  these  forms?    See 
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what  was  done  the  other  daj.  He  directed  his 
minister  to  commonicate  to  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia) his  intended  movements  in  Switzerland, 
and  their  object.  He  knew  the  elector  had  a 
light  to  expect  that  information,  although  the 
greater  part  of  Swabia  lies  between  his  domin- 
ions and  Switzerland.  And  this  right  is  found- 
ed on  the  bread  principles  already  mentioned. 

As  to  the  depredations  on  our  commerce, 
thej  are  namerous,  and  of  great  importance ; 
but  my  honorable  colleague  has  told  us,  our 
merchants  are  in  a  fair  way  of  ^tting  redress. 
I  own,  sir,  I  am  surprised  at  this  information, 
which  is,  I  presume,  a  state  secret,  communi- 
cated from  the  executive  department.  My 
honorable  colleague,  who  is  the  pattern  of  dis- 
cretion, who  was  the  monitor,  and  threatened 
to  be  the  castigator  of  those,  who,  from  treach- 
ery or  weakness,  might  betray  or  divulge  the 
secrets  of  the  Senate,  cannot  possibly  allude  to 
any  thing  on  our  liles.  He  has,  therefore,  re- 
ceived this  information  from  some  other  quar- 
ter, and  I  feel  myself  much  obliged  by  his  kind 
communication.  But  he  must  pardon  me,  sir, 
that  until  it  comes  forward  in  some  body,  shape, 
or  condition,  which  I  can  grasp,  I  am  compelled 
to  withhold  my  faith. 

Having  thus  examined  the  existent  state  of 
things,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  consequence 
to  the  United  States,  resulting  from  the  pos- 
session of  that  country  by  France.  To  this  ef- 
fect, I  shall  suppose  the  Floridas  to  be  included 
in  her  newly  acquired  dominion,  and  shall  state 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  conduct  which  she 
will  pursue.  She  will,  I  presume,  consider  her- 
self as '  not  bound  by  our  treaty  with  Spain. 
Declaring  this  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
country,  and  repeUing  the  claim  of  right,  she 
will,  as  matter  of  favor,  gpve  them  unlimited 
freedom  of  trade  to  and  from  New  Orleans. 
At  that  place,  she  will  eventually  raise  a  cou- 
aiderable  duty  on  exports,  to  pay  the  expense 
of  her  garrisons,  and  of  the  civil  administration. 
Bat,  to  compensate  this,  she  will  probably  give 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  commerce  to  her  col- 
onies, and  obtain  from  Spain  and  Holland  sim- 
ilar privileges.  Under  these  circumstances, 
let  us  examine  the  general  and  particular  con- 
seqiiences  to  this,  our  country. 

The  general  consequences  are  those  which 
affect  our  commerce,  our  revenue,  our  defence, 
and  what  is  of  more  importance  even  than  these, 
our  union.  Your  commerce  will  suffer,  because 
you  will  no  longer  hold  the  means  of  supplying 
the  West  India  Islands,  subject  to  your  single 
control ;  and  because  all  the  export  from  New 
Orleans,  being,  of  course,  in  French  bottoms, 
your  navigation  will  be  proportionably  dimin- 
ished. Tour  revenue  will  suffer  as  much  as 
your  commerce.  The  extensive  boundary  of 
more  than  two  thousand  miles,  will  be  stocked 
with  goods  for  the  purpose  of  contraband  trade. 
The  inhabitants  will  naturally  take  their  sup- 
plies in  that  way.  You  must,  therefore,  multi- 
ply your  revenue  officers  and  their  assistants, 
and  while  your  receipt  diminishea,  the  expense 


of  collection  will  be  increased.  As  to  what 
gards  your  defence,  it  is  evident^  that  the  de» 
crease  of  your  navigation  and  revenue,  must 
narrow  your  means  of  defence.  You  cannot 
provide  the  same  force,  either  by  land  or  by 
sea;  but  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  With 
this  country  in  your  possession,  you  have  meana 
of  defence  more  ample,  more  important,  more 
easy,  than  any  nation  on  earth.  In  a  short 
time,  all  the  West  India  Islands,  fed  from  your 
granaries,  must  depend  on  your  wiU.  And,  in 
consequence,  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  who 
have  colonies  there,  must  court  your  friend- 
ship. Those  rich  sources  of  commercial  im- 
portance will  be,  as  it  were,  in  your  hands. 
They  will  be  pledges  for  the  amity  of  others,  in 
seas  and  dominions  far  remote.  It  is  a  defence, 
which,  though  it  costs  you  nothing,  is  superior 
to  fleets  and  armies.  But  let  the  resources  of 
America  be  divided,  which  must  happen  when 
the  French  are  masters  of  J^ew  Orleans,  and  all 
this  power  and  influence  are  gone.  One-half 
of  your  resources  will  be  in  their  hands,  and 
they  will  laugh  at  your  feeble  attempts  with 
the  other  half.  It  is  the  interest  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  possessions  of  European  powers 
in  the  West  Indies  should  be  secured  to  them; 
and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  important 
that  the  Island  of  St.  Dommgo  should  be  sub- 
jected by  France  ;*it  would,  therefore,  have 
been  wise  to  have  aided  in  that  subjugation. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  special  reason  for  it  beyond 
the  considerations  of  external  policy.  That 
event  will  give  to  your  slaves  the  conviction, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  become  free. 
Men,  in  their  unhappy  condition,  must  be  im- 
pelled by  fear,  and  discouraged  by  despair. 
Yes — ^the  impulsion  of  fear  must  be  strength- 
ened by  the  hand  of  despair  I  Consider,  more- 
over, your  condition  in  the  wars  which  are 
most  likely  to  happen.  These  must  be  either 
with  France  or  England.  If  with  France,  your 
interior  is  ruined :  if  with  England,  the  com- 
merce of  the  Atlantic  States  wUl  be  distressed, 
and  that  of  the  western  country  too,  thouf^ 
not  perhaps  in  so  great  a  degree.  Thus  let  the 
war  be  with  whichsoever  of  those  nations  it 
may,  one-half  of  the  United  States  must  be  pe- 
culiarly injured;  and  in  all  cases,  it  will  be  aif- 
ficult  for  them  to  assist  each  other.  The  inte- 
rior has  no  seamen  for  naval  defence ;  the  sea- 
board can  send  few,  if  any  troops,  beyond  tiie 
mountains.  This  powerful  influence  of  one 
nation  on  one  great  division  of  our  country, 
and  of  another  nation  on  the  remainder,  will 
tend  to  disunite  us.  The  ridge  of  mountaina 
will  mark  the  line  of  distinct  interests.  The 
effect  of  those  differing  interests  will  be  felt  in 
your  councils.  It  will  find  its  way  to  this 
floor.  This  must  be  the  case  so  long  as  man  la 
man.  Look,  I  pray,  at  those  nations.  The 
enmity  of  France  and  England  can  terminate 
only  by  the  subjection  of  one  to  the  domini<»i 
of  the  other.  It  must  be  by  the  complete  ex- 
ertion of  force,  and  the  utter  impossihility  of 
resistance.    They  are  the  Bome  and  Oarthiga 
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of  modem  times.  Their  implacable  spirit  will 
stimulate  Uiem  to  attempt  a  division  of  this 
conntry,  by  sentiments  of  hatred,  deadly  as 
their  own.  These  efforts  will,  I  hope,  be  vain ; 
bat  with  snoh  powerful  engines  to  operate  on 
the  interest  and  the  will,  is  there  not  danger  to 
that  union  so  essential  to  our  pron>erityf  There 
will  be  a  constant  struggle  in  Congress  as  to 
the  kind  of  public  force  which  ought  to  be 
maintained.  The  one  part  will  desire  an  army, 
the  other  a  navy.  The  unyielding  spirit  of 
party,  will,  perhaps,  i>reyent  the  support  of 
either ;  leaving  the  nation  completely  defence- 
less, and  thereby  increasing  the  power  of  those 
who  may  influence  or  command  our  destinies. 
For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  nation  with- 
out public  force,  is  not  an  independent  nation. 
In  a  greater  or  smaller  degree,  she  will  receive 
the  law  from  others. 

Having  thus  considered  the  effect  of  this 
cession  upon  the  United  States,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  let  us  now  examine  it  more  par- 
ticularly, as  it  regards  the  greater  divisions  of 
our  country;  the  western,  tiie  southern,  the 
middle,  and  the  eastern  States.  I  fear,  sir,  I 
shall  detain  you  longer  than  I  intended,  cer- 
tainly longer  than  tlie  light  of  day  will  last, 
notwithstanding  my  effort  to  comprise  what  I 
have  to  say  in  the  smallest  compass.  As  to  the 
western  States,  the  effects  will  be  remote  and 
immediate.  Those  more  remote  may  be  ex- 
amined under  the  two-fold  aspect  of  peace  and 
war.  In  peace,  they  will  suffer  the  diminution 
of  price  for  their  produce.  The  advantage  of 
supplying  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  col- 
onies, may,  at  first  sight,  lead  to  a  different 
opinion :  but  when  the  port  of  New  Orleans  is 
shut  to  all  but  French  ships,  there  will  no 
longer  be  that  competition  which  now  exists, 
and  which  always  results  in  the  highest  price 
that  commodities  can  bear.  The  French  mer- 
chants have  neither  the  large  capital,  nor  have 
they  the  steady  temper  and  persevering  indus- 
try which  foster  commerce.  Their  invariable 
object  in  trade  is,  to  acquire  sudden  wealth  by 
large  profit ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  they 
abandon  the  pursuit  for  some  new  project  Cer- 
tain of  the  market,  and  certain  of  the  increas- 
ing supply,  they  will  prescribe  the  price,  both 
to  those  who  cultivate,  and  to  those  who  con- 
sume. Such  will  be  the  effect  in  peace.  In  a 
war  with  England,  the  attention  of  her  fleets 
to  cut  off  supplies  from  her  enemies,  must  ne- 
cessarily affect  the  price  of  produce  in  a  still 
greater  degree ;  ana  in  a  war  with  France,  it 
will  bear  no  price  at  all,  until  New  Orleans 
shall  be  wrested  from  their  grasp.  Add  to  this 
the  danger  and  the  devastation  nrom  the  troops 
of  that  country,  aided  by  innumerable  hosts 
of  savages  fh>m  the  western  wilds.  Such  being 
the  evident  effects  to  be  produced  in  times  not 
far  remote,  the  present  evil  follows  from  the 
anticipation  of  them.  The  price  of  land  must 
be  reduced,  from  the  certainty  that  its  produce 
will  become  less  valuable.  The  flood  of  emi- 
gratioa  to  those  fertile  regions  must  cease  to 


flow.  The  debts,  inoorred  in  the  hope  d  td- 
vantageous  sales,  must  remain  unpaid.  The 
distress  of  the  debtor  must  tken  recoil  on  bit 
creditor,  and,  from  the  oonunon  relati<Hi8  of 
society,  become  generaL 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  southeni 
States?  Georgia,  Carolina,  and  the  Mississii^ 
territory  are  exposed  to  invasion  frt)m  the 
Floridas  and  New  Orleans.  There  are  circum- 
stances in  that  portion  of  America  which  rea- 
der the  invasion  easy,  and  the  defence  difficult 
Pensacola,  though  Uie  climate  be  warm,  is 
among  the  healtUest  spots  on  earth.  Not  only 
a  large  garrison,  but  an  army  may  remain 
there  without  hazard.  At  Pensacola  and  St 
Augustine,  forces  may  be  assembled  to  operate 
in  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  morassei^ 
which  separate  them  fh>m  our  sonthem  fron- 
tier, no  longer  breathe  pestilence.  By  what 
are  those  armies  to  be  opposed  ?  WHl  yon  call 
the  militia  from  the  north  to  assist  their  south- 
ern brethren?  They  are  too  remote.  Will 
you,  to  secure  their  seasonable  aid,  bring  them 
early  to  the  fields  they  are  ordered  to  defend! 
They  must  perish.  The  climate,  more  fatal 
than  the  sword,  will  destroy  them  before  they 
see  their  foe.  The  country,  a^oining  to  oar 
southern  frontier,  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
most  numerous  tribes  of  savages  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  The  access  to  it  from  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Floridas  is  easy  and  immediate. 
The  toys  and  gewgaws  manufactured  in  IVance, 
will  be  scattered  in  abundance,  to  win  their 
affections  and  seduce  them  from  their  present 
connexion.  The  talents  of  the  French  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  the  savages,  is  well  known, 
and  the  disposition  of  those  uncultured  men  for 
war,  is  equally  notorious.  Here  then  is  a  pow- 
erful instrument  of  destruction,  which  may  be 
used  against  you  with  ruinous  effect  Besides, 
what  is  the  population  of  the  southern  States? 
Do  you  not  tremble  when  you  look  at  it  ?  Have 
we  not,  within  these  few  days,  passed  a  law  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  certain  dangeroos 
characters?  What  will  hinder  them  from  ar- 
riving in  the  Floridas,  and  what  can  guard  the 
approach  from  thence  to  our  southern  frontier? 
These  pernicious  emissaries  may  stimulate,  with 
a  prospect  of  freedom,  the  miserable  men  who 
now  toil  without  hope.  They  may  excite  them 
to  imitate  a  fatal  example,  and  to  act  over  those 
scenes  which  fill  our  minds  with  horror.  When 
the  train  shall  be  laid ;  when  the  conspiracy 
shall  be  ripe,  when  the  armies  of  France  shall 
have  reached  your  frontier,  the  firing  of  the 
first  musket  will  be  a  signal  for  general  carnage 
and  conflagration.  If  yon  will  not  see  your 
danger  now,  the  time  must  soon  arrive  when 
you  shall  feel  it  The  southern  States  being 
exposed  to  such  imminent  danger,  their  repre- 
sentatives may  be  made  to  know,  that  a  vote, 
given  in  Congress,  shall  realize  the  worst  ap- 
prehensions. You  will  then  feel  their  danger 
even  on  this  floor. 

Such  being  the  probable  resnlt  as  to  the 
soutl^jem,  what  will  it  be  to  the  middle  States  ? 
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Tbeir  trade  to  the  West  India  Islands  is  gone 
the  moment  that  country  is  in  possession  of  the 
French.  England,  to  whose  dominions  alone 
thej  can  have  recourse  for  the  vent  of  their 
produce,  and  the  purchase  of  their  supplies, 
will  confine  that  commerce  to  her  own  ships. 
I  saj,  the  moment  the  French  are  in  possession 
of  New  Orleans,  your  West  India  trade  is  gone. 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  effect  will  he  sudden  as 
a  ilaflli  of  lightning;  hut  it  will  be  gone  in  a  few 
years,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  moment 
when  compared  with  national  existence.  Ton 
will  then  be  dependent  for  that  trade  on  the 
good  will  of  England ;  and,  as  your  navigation 
decreases,  your  dependence  will  be  still  greater, 
because  you  will  rely  on  her  navy  for  your  pro- 
tection. I  again  repeat,  that  when  it  shall  be 
a  question  in  your  councils  whether  you  will 
have  a  navy,  the  increasing  weight  of  the  west- 
em  country  will  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
opposition.  They  will  insist  on  an  army  for 
their  protection.  My  honorable  colleague  has 
expressed  his  fears  fix>m  a  standing  army.  Sir, 
your  present  negligence  will  put  you  under  the 
necessity  of  having  such  an  army,  and  expose 
you  to  all  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  it  You  may,  indeed,  remain  united  in  a 
body  as  one  nation,  but  with  such  contrarient 
interests  and  opinions,  with  sentiments  and 
views  so  different,  it  will  be  a  large  and  lan- 
guishing body,  without  a  souL 

To  the  eastern  States,  when  separately  con- 
sidered, thiB  may  appear  a  matter  of  less  mo- 
ment than  to  the  other  great  divisions  of  our 
country.  But  they  will  perceive  in  it  the  loss 
of  their  navigation ;  they  will  see  the  theatre 
of  their  industrious  exertions  contracted ;  they 
will  feel  the  loss  of  the  productions  of  that 
western  world  in  the  mass  of  their  commercial 
operations;  and  above  aU,  they  will  feel  the 
loss  of  an  ample  resource  for  their  children. 
These  western  regions  are  peculiarly  their  heri- 
tage. It  is  the  property  of  the  father's  of 
America,  which  tiiey  hold  in  trust  for  their 
children.  The  exuberant  population  of  the 
eastern  States,  flows  in  a  steady  stream  to  the 
western  world,  and  if  that  be  rendered  useless, 
or  pass  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power, 
the  fairest  hope  of  posterity  is  destroyed.  The 
time  may  come,  and  I  fear  it  will  come,  when 
those  who  cross  the  mountains,  will  cross  the 
line  of  jurisdiction.  Whether  we  consider, 
therefore,  this  object  in  its  relations  to  our 
general  policy,  or  examine  its  bearings  on  the 
greater  divisions  of  our  country,  we  £id  ample 
reason  to  agree  with  the  genUeman  near  me, 
that  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  must  not  be 
separated  from  the  United  States. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  consequence  of  the 
cession  we  complain  ot  to  other  nations ;  and 
this  we  may  do  generally,  and  then  more  espe- 
cially as  to  those  who  have  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate interest  in  the  transaction*  In  a  general 
view,  the  lirst  prominent  feature  is  the  colossal 
power  of  France.  IXangerous  to  Europe  and 
to  ibe  world,  what  will  be  the  eflfoct  of  a  great 
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increase  of  that  power  ?  Look  at  Europe.  One 
half  of  it  is  blotted  from  the  list  of  empire. 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Britain,  are  Uie 
only  powers  remaining,  except  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  they  are  paralyzed.  Where  if 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Flanders,  and  all  Germany 
west  of  the  Rhine  ?  Gone,  swallowed  up  in  the 
empire  of  the  Gauls  I  Holland,  Spain,  Porta- 
gal,  reduced  to  a  state  of  submission  and  de- 
pendence I  What  is  the  situation  of  the  power* 
that  remain  ?  Austria  is  cut  off  from  Italy,  tlie 
great  object  of  her  ambition  for  more  than  three 
centuries;  long  the  rival  of  France,  long  bid- 
ancing  with  the  Bourbons  the  fate  of  Europe, 
she  mus£  now  submit,  and  tacitly  acknowleqi^ 
to  the  world  the  superiority  of  her  foe,  and  her 
own  humiliation.  Prussia,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  ^reat  Frederick,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
Germamo  league  to  balance  the  imperial  power. 
Though  united  with  Austria  for  a  moment  fai 
the  hollow  league  of  the  coalition,  she  has,  Uke 
Austria,  been  actuated  by  a  blind  jealousy,  and 
favoring  the  operations  of  France,  for  the  ruin 
of  her  rival,  expected  to  share  largely  in  tiie 
general  spoil.  In  this  fond  hope  she  is  disap- 
pointed ;  she  now  sees  the  power  of  France  at 
her  door.  There  is  not  a  fortress  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Baltic,  except  Magdeburg,  whidi 
the  first  consul  may  leave  on  his  left.  The  fer- 
tile plains  near  Leipsio,  contain  the  magazines 
for  his  armies,  when  he  shall  think  proper  to 
march  to  Berlin.  Westphalia  and  lower  Saxo- 
ny are  open  on  the  side  of  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land. The  Maine  presents  him  a  military  road 
to  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  By  the  Keeker  he 
approaches  Ulm,  and  establishes  himself  on  the 
Danube.  These  rivers  enable  him  to  take  the 
vast  resources  of  his  wide  domain  to  the  point 
where  ho  may  wish  to  employ  them.  Mena- 
cing at  pleasure  his  neighbors,  he  is  himself  se- 
cured by  a  line  of  fortresses  along  his  whole 
frontier.  Switzerland,  which  was  the  only 
feeble  point  of  his  defence,  and  which  separated 
his  Gallic  and  Italian  dominions,  has  lately  been 
subjected.  The  voice  you  now  hear,  warned 
the  Swiss  of  their  fate  more  than  eight  years 
ago.  The  idea  seemed  then  extravagant;  but 
realized,  it  appears  but  as  a  necessary  incident. 
Russia  is  deprived  of  her  influence  in  Germany, 
and  thereby  of  a  principal  instrument  by  which 
her  policy  might  operate  on  the  great  powers 
of  the  south.  The  Germanic  body  is,  indeed, 
in  tlie  hand  of  the  first  consul.  Three  new 
electors  along  the  Rhine  are  under  the  months 
of  his  cannon.  They  dare  not  speak — speak ! 
None  dare  speak;  they  dare  not  think  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  his  wishes.  Even  at 
their  courtly  feasts  they  sit  like  Damocles,  de- 
struction suspended  over  their  heads  by  a  single 
hair.  '  Would  you  know  the  sentiment  of  Eng- 
land? Look  at  the  debates  in  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament;  they  speak  their  fears.  Such 
being  l^e  general  sentiment  of  Europe,  can  it 
be  supposed  that  they  will  view,  without  annety, 
a  new  extension  oi  that  power  and  dominioii| 
the  olyeot  of  Uidr  hatred  and  apprehension  t 
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Will  it  be  said,  that  there  is  a  secnritj  to  the 
freedom  of  mankind  from  the  moderation  with 
which  this  enormous  power  is  to  be  exercibed  ? 
Vain  delusion  I  This  power  is  not  the  result 
of  accident.  At  the  moment  when  France  de- 
throned her  sovereign,  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  a  contest  must  ensue,  in  which  her  exist- 
ence would  be  staked  against  the  empire  of 
the  world.     If  not  conquered  by  surrounding 

Erinces,  (and  the  hope  of  such  conquest,  unless 
y  the  aid  of  her  own  citizens,  was  idle,)  her 
numerous  armies,  acquiring  discipline,  must 
eventually  conquer.  She  had  the  advantages  of 
situation,  and  those  which  result  from  union, 
opposed  to  councils  uncertain  and  selfish.  It 
was  easy  also  to  foresee,  that,  in  the  same  pro- 
gress of  events,  some  fortunate  soldier  would 
seat  himself  on  Uie  vacant  throne :  for  the  idea 
of  a  French  republic  was  always  a  ridiculous 
chimera.  Bonaparte  has  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  that  nation  by  deeds  which  cast  a  lus- 
tre on  his  name.  In  his  splendid  career,  he 
must  proceed.  When  he  ceases  to  act,  he  will 
cease  to  reign.  Whenever  in  any  plan  he  fails, 
that  moment  he  falls.  He  is  condemned  to 
magnificence.  To  him  are  forbidden  the  har- 
monies and  the  charities  of  social  life.  He 
commands  a  noble  and  gallant  nation  passion- 
ately fond  of  glory.  That  nation  stimulates 
him  to  glorious  enterprise,  and  because  they 
are  generous  and  brave,  they  ensure  his  success. 
Thus  the  same  principle  presents  at  once  the 
object  and  the  means.  Impelled  by  imperious 
circumstances,  he  rules  in  Europe,  and  he  will 
rule  here  also,  unless  by  vigorous  exertion  you 
set  a  bound  to  his  power. 

Having  thus  cast  a  rapid  glance  on  the  gen- 
eral state  of  Europe,  it  remains  to  look  partic- 
ularly at  the  condition  of  England  and  Spun, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  afifected  by  the  cession  of 
those  provinces  to  France.  England  will  see 
in  it  an  increase  of  commerce  and  naval  force 
for  her  rival.  She  will  see  imminent  danger  to 
her  islands,  and  particularly  to  Jamaica.  The 
climate  of  Pensacola  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  position  is  of  incalculable  moment.  During 
the  sickly  and  hurricane  season,  fleets  ana 
armies  may  wait  there  in  safety,  till  their  enemy 
shall  be  enfeebled  and  unprotected.  Where 
will  the  British  fleets  and  armies  be  stationed 
with  equal  advantage  ?  If  they  ask  an  asylum 
in  your  ports,  you  must  refuse ;  for,  should  you 
listen  to  any  such  proposition,  your  kindness 
would  be  considered  as  a  hostile  aggression. 
The  influence  of  France  on  the  United  States, 
which  has  already  been  noticed,  will  give 
double  weight  to  her  representations.  And 
this  very  influence  is  among  the  effects  which 
Britain  must  deprecate.  I  have  not  time  to 
dwell  on  this  subject,  nor  many  others  as  fully 
as  I  ought.  The  condition  of  Spain  is  not  less 
worthy  of  notice.  No  two  nations  on  earth 
have  more  rooted  hatred  for  each  other  than 
France  and  Spain.  There  are  none  more  differ- 
ent in  essential  points  of  character.  United, 
however,  nnder  sovereigns  of  the  same  fiunily, 


these  antipathies  were  wearing  away.  Bat  the 
fatal  stroke  which  destroyed  the  ^«nch  moo- 
arch  has  severed  that  band.  Force  has  since 
produced  not  union,  but  submission.  It  is  not 
m  nature,  that  the  Spanish  king  should  foster 
kindly  sentiments  for  him  who  has  decked 
himself  in  the  spoil  of  his  faonse.  The  profod, 
the  brave  and  the  loyal  Castilian  groans  under 
the  yoke  which  galls  him,  but  which  he  cannot 
bredc,  and  sickens  at  the  recollection  of  his  an- 
cient glory.  His  deep  resentments  are  known, 
and  it  is  to  prevent  their  effects  that  he  has 
been  compelled  to  make  the  cession  of  those 
provinces.  France  will  then  hold  at  her  db- 
cretion  the  Spamsh  treasures,  and  ttte  rich 
provinces  of  the  new  world.  At  the  fnt 
symptom  of  hostile  sentiment,  she  arrests  ihb 
means  of  agaression.  Thus  the  dependence  of 
Spain  is  rendered  absolute,  and  her  chains  ire 
riveted  for  ever.  Does  Spain  behold  this  stite 
of  things  with  calm  indifference?  No:  she 
feels  all  the  pangs  of  wounded  pride,  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  perpetuating  its  own  hnmilii- 
tion. 

A  few  words,  after  what  has  already  been 
said,  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of 
those  provinces  to  France.  This  results  from 
the  influence  on  her  rival,  on  Spain,  and  on  the 
United  States,  by  means  of  the  position,  the  re- 
sources and  the  means  of  aggression  which 
those  provinces  afford.  Enough  has  been  nid 
of  the  position.  The  resources  are  great  and 
increasing.  Not  only  cotton  and  indigo  will  be 
furnished  for  her  manufactures,  but  snppUet 
and  subsistence  for  her  colonies  and  her  troops. 
These  resources,  too,  will  be  at  the  very  pomt 
most  important,  both  for  defence  and  aggresskm. 
The  same  force  will  be  ready  to  operate  either 
against  England,  Spain,  or  America.  Thns  thtt 
force  will  be  tripled  in  its  moral  effect,  and 
influence  alike  the  conduct  of  all  against  whom 
it  may  be  directed.  To  what  has  been  said  on 
the  facility  with  which  we  may  be  asaailed,  I 
might  add  much,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  It  be- 
hoves us,  however,  to  consider  well  the  simit 
of  the  French  government,  which,  in  all  its 
changes,  has  never  lost  sight  of  this  oljfitL 
The  French  minister  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  when 
Congress  were  deliberating  on  the  ultimata  for 
peace,  obtained  a  resolution  that  onr  ministen 
should,  as  to  our  western  boundary,  treat  nnder 
the  dictation  of  France.  Our  ministers  dis- 
dained the  condition,  and  refused  to  obey. 
Their  manly  conduct  obtained  for  yon  the  ooon- 
tries,  whose  fate  is  now  suspended  on  your  de- 
liberations. Never,  no  never,  has  France  lost 
sight  of  Louisiana.  Never  for  a  moment  has 
she  been  blind  to  its  importance.  Thoee,  who. 
driven  from  her  bosom  into  exile,  wandered 
about  among  us,  have  gathered  and  commnni- 
cated  the  fullest  information.  While  they  en- 
joyed yoor  hospitality,  they  probed  yonr  weak- 
ness, and  meditated  the  means  of  control^ 
your  conduct.  Whatever  may  be  the  fair  ap- 
pearances, rely  on  it,  that  every  Frenchmas 
bears  with  him  eyeiy  where^  a  French  heart; 
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and  80  he  oaght    I  honor  him  for  it    O,  that 
Americans  had  always  an  American  heart. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  advantage  of  this 
country  to  the  United  States,  as  it  may  rehite 
to  our  power,  our  peace,  our  commerce,  and 
above  all,  to  our  freedom.    As  to  our  power, 
something  has  already  been  said  on  the  peace- 
fill  influence,  which  results  fn^m  the  depend- 
ence of  colonies  belonging  to  the  great  nations 
of  Europe :  add  to  this,  that  the  product  of 
those  colonies  must  pass  by  our  doors  and  be 
exposed  to  our  cruisers.    A  further  advantage 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ready  means  of  invasion, 
in  concert  with  the  troops  of  others,  if  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  war.    The  possession  of 
power  will  give  us,  not  only  security,  but  peace. 
Peace  inde^  can  never  be  safe  but  by  the  aid 
of  power.    Our  disposition  is  pacific.    It  is  our 
interest  to  be  at  peace,  and  the  form  of  our 
government,  while  it  secures  to  us  the  enjoy- 
ment of  as  much  liberty  as  is  possible,  renders 
it  particularly  imprudent  to  risk,  in  war,  any 
change  of  the  constitution.     Grant  us  these 
provinces,  and  we  can  dictate  the  conditions  of 
our  commerce  with  the  islands.    Possessed  of 
them,  it  will  be  doubly  lucrative,  and  without 
them,   wholly  uucertain.     There    is    another 
stream  of  profitable  trade  which  will  then  flow 
in  our  channels.    The  risk  and  difl[icolty  which 
Spain  experiences  in  bringing  home  her  trea- 
Bores,  when  she  is  at  war,  will  naturally  sug- 
gest the  advantage  of  remitting  them  through 
this  country.    The  produce  of  the  Mexican 
mines  may  then  be  shipped  directly  to  Asia. 
It  will  be  paid  for  to  Spain  by  bills  on  the  com- 
mercial nations,  and  thus  furnish  to  her  the 
easy  means  of  obtaining  the  supplies  she  may 
stand  in  need  of.    The  bullion  will  be  so  much 
the  more  valuable,  as  the  danger  and  expense 
of  transportation  are  diminished.    This,  there- 
fore, would  have  a  beneficial  result  upon  the 
whole  commercial  world.    It  would  more  espe- 
cially emancipate  Spain  from  her  present  thral- 
dom.   It  would  give  a  happy  change  to  all  her 
interior  administration,  and  increase  both  her 
absolute  and  relative  force.    Let  me  say  here, 
that  it  is  our  interest  to  preserve  the  authority 
of  Spain  over  her  American  territory.    We 
haye  enough  of  our  own.   We  can  have  no  wish 
to  extend  our  dominions.    We  want  men,  not 
land«    We  are,  therefore,  the  natura ,  and  the 
safe  guardians  of  Spain.    On  us  she  may  rely 
with  perfect  confidence.   We  can  derive  from 
that  commerce,  which  it  is  her  interest  to  per- 
mit, all  the  advantage  we  ought  to  ask  for. 

But  great  as  are  the  benefits  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  possession  of  the  Floridas  and 
New  Orleans,  great  as  is  their  tendency  to  ad- 
vance our  power,  secure  our  peace,  and  extend 
our  commerce,  there  is  a  consideration,  in  com- 
parison with  which,  commerce,  peace  and 
power,  are  of  but  slight  avaiL  These  provinces 
will  fortify  the  defences  of  our  freedom.  My 
bonorable  colleague  has  stated  to  you  his  ap- 

grehensions  of  standing  armies,    ^d  yet,  sir, 
'we  be  not  possessed  of  this  territory,  stand- 1 


ing  armies  become  necessary.    Without  an  im- 
posing military  force,  the  inhabitants  of  Uie 
western  country  will  be  in  such  immediate  dan- 
ger, that  they  must  league  with  a  neighbor  who 
will  have  every  thing  to  offer,  and  from  whom 
they  will  have  every  thing  to  fear.    This  will 
lead  to  the  worst  of  all  wars,  to  civil  war. 
And  when  that  shall  happen,  liberty  will  soon 
be  lost.    The  army,  winch  has  defeated  one 
half  the  nation,  will  easily  lend  itself  to  enslave 
the  other.    Such  is  the  history,  and  such  will 
ever  be  the  fate  of  man.    In  this  view,  then, 
above  all  others,  is  that  possession  most  pre- 
cious.   When  it  is  in  our  hands,  we  need  no 
standing  army.    We  can  turn  our  whole  atten- 
tion to  navsl  defence,  which  gives  complete 
security,  both  at  home  and  abroad.    When  we 
have  twenty  ships  of  the  line  at  sea,  (and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  h&ve 
them,)  we  shall  be  respected  by  all  Europe. 
The  sense  of  security  resulting  from  such  force, 
must  give  a  new  spring  to  industry  and  increase 
the  stock  of  national  wealth.    The  expense, 
compared  with  the  benefit,  is  moderate,  nay 
trifling.    And  let  me  here  say  one  word  as  to 
national  expense.    Sir,  whatever  sums  are  ne* 
cessary  to  secure  the  national  independence, 
must  be  paid.    They  will  not  amount  to  one 
half  of  what  it  must  cost  us  to  be  subdued.  If  we 
will  not  pay  to  be  defended,  we  must  pay  for 
being  conquered.    There  is  no  medium,  and 
but  the  single  alternative.    In  the  proper  ex- 
penditure for  defence,  therefore,  is  true  econo- 
my ;  and  every  pitiful  saving,  inconsistent  with 
that  object,  is  the  worst,  the  most  profligate 
profusion. 

Having  now  considered  in  its  various  rela- 
tions, the  importance  of  these  provinces,  the 
way  is  open  to  estimate  our  chance  of  obtaining 
them  by  negotiation.  Let  me  ask,  on  what 
ground  you  mean  to  treat  Do  you  expect  to 
persuade  ?  Do  you  hope  to  intimidate  f  If  to 
persuade,  what  are  your  means  of  persuasion  ? 
Every  gentleman  admits  the  importance  of  this 
country.  Think  you  the  first  consul,  whose 
capacious  mind  embraces  the  globe,  is  alone 
ignorant  of  its  value  ?  Is  he  a  child,  whom  you 
may  win  by  a  rattle  to  comply  with  your 
wishes  ?  Will  you,  like  a  nurse,  sing  to  him  a 
lullaby  ?  If  you  have  no  hope  from  fondling 
attentions  and  soothing  sounds,  what  have  yon 
to  oflfer  in  exchange  ?  Have  you  any  thing  to 
give  which  he  wifl  take?  He  wants  power: 
you  have  no  power.  He  wants  dominion :  you 
have  no  dominion ;  at  least  none  that  you  can 
grant.  He  wants  influence  in  Europe.  And 
have  you  any  influence  in  Europe  ?  What,  in 
the  name  of  heaven,  are  the  means  by  which 
you  would  render  this  negotiation  successful  f 
Is  it  by  some  secret  spell  ?  Have  you  any  magic 
power  ?  Will  you  draw  a  circle  and  conjure  up 
devils  to  assist  you  t  Or  do  you  rely  on  the 
charms  of  those  beautifbl  girls  with  whom,  the 
gentleman  near  me  says,  the  French  grenadiers 
are  to  incorporate  ?  If  so^  why  do  you  not  send 
an  emlMu^y  dT  women  ?    Gentlemen  talk  of  the 
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principles  of  onr  goTemment,  as  if  they  ooold 
obtain  for  us  the  desired  boon.  Bnt  what  will 
these  principles  avail  ?  When  yon  inqnire  as  to 
the  force  of  Prance,  Austria,  or  Russia,  do  you 
ask  whether  they  have  a  haieas  eorjnu  act,  or  a 
trial  by  jury  ?  Do  you  estimate  their  power, 
discuss  their  interior  police ?  No!  The  ques- 
tion is,  How  many  battalions  have  they  ?  What 
train  of  ailillery  can  they  bring  into  the  field  ? 
How  many  ships  can  they  send  to  sea  ?  These 
are  the  important  circumstances  which  com- 
mand respect  and  facilitate  negotiation.  Can 
you  display  these  powerfVil  motives?  Alas  I 
Alas  I  To  all  these  questions  you  answer  by 
one  poor  word— conndence— confidence-^-con- 
fidence — ^yea,  verily,  we  have  confidence.  We 
have  faitli  and  hope :  aye,  and  we  have  charity 
too.  Well — go  to  market  with  these  Christian 
virtues,  and  what  will  you  get  for  them  ?  Just 
nothing.  Tet  in  the  face  of  reason  and  expe- 
rience, you  have  confidence:  but  in  whom? 
Why,  in  our  worthy  President.  But  he  cannot 
make  the  treaty  alone.    There  must  be  two 

Sarties  to  a  bargain.  I  ask  if  you  have  confi- 
ence  also  in  the  first  consul  1  But  whither,  in 
the  name  of  heaven,  does  this  confidence  lead, 
and  to  what  does  it  tend  ?  The  time  is  precious. 
We  waste,  and  we  have  already  wasted  mo- 
ments which  will  never  return.  You  have  al- 
ready tried  negotiation.  I  say  you  have  tried 
it,  because  I  know  you  have  a  minister  in 
France,  and  I  am  sure  the  first  magistrate  of 
our  country  cannot  have  been  so  negligent  as 
not  to  pay  attention  to  a  subject  which  is  con- 
fessedly of  such  magnitude.  You  have,  then, 
negotiated :  and  with  what  success  ?  Why,  in- 
stead of  defeating  the  cession,  you  have  closed 
the  river.  Instead  of  obtaining  any  advantage 
by  a  new  treaty,  you  have  lost  the  benefit  of 
an  old  one.  Such  are  the  results  of  your  nego- 
tiation in  Europe.  In  this  country,  you  have 
negotiated  to  get  back  the  privilege  you  are 
robbed  of:  and  what  follows?  A  prohibition 
to  touch  their  shores.  Instead  of  restoring  the 
rights  of  treaty,  they  cut  you  off  from  the  rights 
of  humanity.  Such  is  your  splendid  success 
from  negotiation;  and  yet  gentlemen  tell  us, 
we  must  continue  to  negotiate.  The  honorable 
member  from  Kentucky  says,  that  great  lengths 
are  gone  in  inauiring  into,  and  rectifying  the 
irregular  proceaure.  He  tells  us,  a  minister  is 
just  appointed,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  in- 
-consistent  to  fight  just  now :  that  moreover  it 
would  degrade  the  President's  authority,  and 
;defeat  his  measures.  The  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia says,  we  have  no  right  to  go  to  war  till 
there  shall  be  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Spain ; 
and  my  honorable  colleague  assures  us,  that  if 
our  wrongs  are  redressed  by  negotiation,  we 
can  have  no  complaint.  As  to  the  lengths 
which  are  gone,  it  is  for  those  gentlemen  to 
appreciate  their  value,  who  know  what  they 
are.  I  profess  my  ignorance,  and  judging  by 
effects,  must  withhold  my  confidence.  If  we 
must  wait  for  a  pointed  refusal,  before  we  do 
ourselves  right^  1  venture  to  predict  a  delay 


fatal  to  the  peace  of  this  country.    But,  sir, 
what  is  it  we  are  to  ask,  the  refusal  of  which 
will  justify  war?    Is  it,  as  my  honorable  col- 
league supposes,  a  mere  restitution  of  a  privi- 
lege wrongfhlly  taken  away  ?    Sir,  I  answer  in 
the  words  of  the  resolutions  moved  by  my 
friend :  ^'  It  does  not  consist  with  the  dignity 
of  this  country,  to  hold  a  riffht  so  important  by 
a  tenure  so  uncertain.''     But  the  honorable 
member  from  Maryland  has  told  us,  that  we 
need  not  cross  the  Atlantic  to  seek  for  prece- 
dents, that  we  have  enough  on  our  own  ar- 
chives ;  and  he  has  had  the  goodness  to  men- 
tion our  humble  petitions  presented  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  in  1775.     We  sent,  says  he, 
petition  after  petition.    I  am  sare  that  honor- 
able member  has  no  wish  that  a  minister  should 
be  sent  to  bear  our  humble  petition  to  the  foot- 
stool of  the  first  consul's  throne.    But,  sir, 
whether  we  treat  or  pray,  it  will  end  as  it  did 
in  1775,  by  war,  unless  we  are  determined  to 
give  up  that  independence  which  we  then  foagbt 
to  establish.    Let  us  consider,  a  moment,  the 
natural  course  of  this  negotiation.     It  is  the  in- 
terest of  France  to  foster  in  ns  a  hope  fitn 
treaty,  until  she  has  put  herself  in  a  conditioQ 
to  frustrate  all  other  hope.    There  can  be  no 
question,  therefore,  that  she  has  avoided,  and 
will  avoid  a  direct  refusal.    And  as  long  as  we 
are  content  to  accept  of  smooth  speeches,  gen- 
eral assurances,  vague  assertions,  and  loose  eva- 
sions, we  shall  have  no  want  of  that  court  cur- 
rency.   But  why,  it  may  be  said,  has  she  not 
already  taken  possession  ?   Because  her  original 
plans  have  been  greatly  deranged.   St.  Domingo 
presented  obstacles  unexoected,  and  that  enter- 
prise must  not  be  abandoned ;  for  Uiough  the 
island  may  not  in  itself  be  of  much  consequence, 
though  it  must  be  ruined  before  it  can  be  con- 
quered, yet  conquered  it  must  be,  for  the  world 
must  continue  to  believe,  that  the  first  conmil 
cannot  fail  in  what  he  has  undertaken.    Mudi 
of  his  power  rests  on  that  opinion,  and  it  mnst^ 
therefore,  be  muntained.    But  there  are  other 
incidents  besides  those  of  St.  Domingo,  whidi 
have  had  the  same  tendency.    There  followed, 
on  the  general  peace,  a  serious  discussion  of 
the  German  indenmities ;  then  the  affairs  of 
Italy;  lately  of  Switzerland;  and  during  the 
whole  momentous  period,  it  was  donbtttd  how 
far  England  would  bear  a  continued  invasion  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe.    And  it  was  evident, 
that  should  the  war  recommence  with  ijigland, 
the  force  sent  to  this  country  would  be  totallT 
lost.   It  was  important,  therefore,  to  gain  time; 
and  for  that  very  reason,  we  should  have  in- 
sisted on  an  immediate  decision.    Such,  then, 
is  the  state  of  this  treaty  so  fondly  desired—i 
treaty,  by  which  we  are  to  ask  much  and  offer 
nothing — a  negotiation,  in  which  we  have  no 
means  to  persuade.    Have  we  any  to  intimi- 
date ?   Where  is  your  public  force  ?    You  have 
none;  and  seem  resolved  not  to  have  or  n$e 
any.    My  honorable  colleague  tells  us,  that  war 
will  increase  onr  debt  one  hundred  miUiooB, 
and  that  onr  people  are  not  fiond  of  taxes.    He 
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Bajs  we  are  tryinfi;  a  new  experiment  to  paj 
onr  debts  in  a  gi\  en  period,  which  war  wonld 
derange.  It  would  ii\jnre,  moreover,  onr  pa- 
cific character,  and  might  draw  down  the  Jeal- 
ousy of  all  nations  who  have  colonies.  He 
believes  that  three-fourths  of  our  people  are 
opposed  to  war;  but  yet  he  thinks  that  nine 
months  hence  we  shall  be  in  a  better  condition. 
What  is  the  effect  of  this  language  ?  Is  it  not 
to  convince  the  adverse  party  that  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  refusal  ?  As  to  this  ex- 
periment for  the  payment  of  our  debts,  whether 
it  has  the  merit  of  novelty  I  shall  not  inquire ; 
but  I  am  bold  to  assert,  that  the  merit,  be  it 
what  it  may,  is  due  to  one  of  my  worthy  friends 
who  formerly  administered  our  finances.  The 
flame  plan,  also,  has  been  adopted  by  another 
great  statesman,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  for  many 
Years  past  provided  regularly  a  fund  to  liquidate, 
in  a  given  period,  each  debt  which  his  nation 
has  incurred.  But  does  England  trust  her  safety 
to  the  protection  of  her  sinking  fund?  No. 
8he  has  fifty  thousand  seamen  employed,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  soldiers.  These  form  the 
shield  of  her  defence.  A  gentleman  near  me 
has  told  us,  that  in  case  of  war,  our  mercantile 
capital  is  exposed  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  the  same  objection 
will  apply  with  equal  weight  upon  any  and 
every  occasion.  But  further,  I  say,  the  argu- 
ment is  directly  and  completely  against  him. 
How  does  it  stand  ?  He  admits,  that  if  nego- 
tiation fails,  he  will  draw  the  sword.  He  goes 
fbrther,  and  says  be  will  throw  away  the  scab- 
bard. Now,  sir,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  operate 
at  once,  notice  may  be  given  to  our  merchants. 
Advices  may  be  sent  in  season  to  every  sea. 
And  here  let  me  say,  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the 
government  to  apprise  both  our  insurers  and 
■hippers  of  their  oangerous  situation.  It  is  un- 
wise as  well  as  unjust  to  lull  them  into  a  fat^ 
aecurity.  But  suppose  the  treaty  shall  fail,  and 
remember  that  the  success  or  failure  depends 
on  Bonaparte ;  he  will  weigh  the  present  de- 
clarations and  act  accordingly.  He  will  com- 
mence a  war  on  your  commerce,  long  before 
yon  know  that  war  exists.  I  say,  therefore, 
the  argument  is  directly  against  the  gentleman 
who  used  it.  And  here  let  me  say  one  word 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  resolutions  on 
your  table.  Those  moved  by  my  honorable 
friend,  give  the  President  command  not  only  of 
the  militia,  but  of  the  naval  and  military  force. 
They  place  money  at  his  disposal,  and  what  is 
most  important,  they  put  it  in  his  power  to  use 
these  efficient  means.  The  resolutions  moved 
as  on  amendment,  authorize,  indeed,  a  call  for 
a  greater  number  of  militia,  but  when  called 
they  can  do  nothing  but  consume  their  rations, 
lliere  is  no  power  to  bring  them  into  action, 
and  of  course  the  expense  is  useless,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  infiuence. 

Having  endeavored  to  show,  that  we  have 
BO  hope  frt>m  treaty,  it  only  remains  to  con- 
rider  tne  natural  effect  of  taking  an  immediate 
pocsessioD.    Against  this  meaaore  it  has  been 


said,  that  war,  instead  of  giving  relief,  will  ab- 
solutely shut  up  the  MississippL  That  a  single 
seventy-four  in  the  mouth  of  that  river  would 
stop  it  effectually.  I  believe,  sir,  it  would  not 
only  stop,  but  turn  it ;  for  a  se>  enty-four  would 
run  aground  and  obstruct  the  channel.  But 
what  is  the  amount  of  these  observations? 
The  gentlemen  all  agree,  that  if  they  cannot 
obtain  their  object  without  war,  they  will  fight 
for  it.  The  mischief  they  deprecate  must 
therefore  arrive,  ualess  there  be  a  well  ground- 
ed hope  from  treaty ;  and  the  only  difference  is. 
that  they  are  willing  to  take  a  longer  term  oi 
sufferance,  because  they  have  a  stronger  ex- 
pectation of  relief  without  the  exertion  of 
force.  I  have  no  such  exx)ectation.  I  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  consider  what  will  follow, 
if  we  take  possession  without  a  previous  alli- 
ance with  Britain,  or  with  such  an  alliance.  I 
have  heard  it  urged  in  conversation,  that  such 
alliance  should  first  be  made,  and,  therefore,  I 
think  it  proper  to  take  up  the  subject  in  debate. 
I  cannot,  however,  but  remark  on  the  different 
language  now  held,  from  that  which  we  heard 
a  year  ago.  Then  it  was  the  &shion  to.  say, 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  other  nations.  And 
when  a  man  of  plain  sense  observed,  that  this 
disposition  was  of  little  avail,  because  other 
nations  would  have  something  to  do  with  us ; 
and  when  the  particular  danger  we  now  see 
was  pointed  out ;  oh !  then,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  nothing  to  apprehend  from  our  dear  sister 
republic !  I  censure  no  man  for  adopting  other 
and  wiser  principles.  I  have  no  question,  but 
that  as  gentlemen  proceed  in  the  business  of 
government,  they  will  see  the  folly  of  many 
other  fanciful  notions,  but  I  must  entreat  them 
not  to  fiy  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  I 
hesitate  not  to  give  my  opinion,  that  we  ought 
to  take  possession  without  consulting  Great 
Britain.  And  having  done  so,  let  us  declare  to 
France,  that  we  mean  to  live  with  her  in  per- 
fect amity.  Let  us  offer  every  assbtance  in  our 
Eower  to  conquer  and  preserve  St.  Domingo. 
et  us  show  her,  that  we  have  done  an  act  of 
mere  defence.  Let  us  prove  our  pacific  dispo- 
sition by  declaring,  that  we  are  under  the  tie 
of  no  obligation  to  her  rival  To  Spain  let  us 
hold  a  similar  language.  Let  us  point  out  her 
present  danger  and  demonstrate  the  utility  of 
our  nossession.  To  both,  let  us  offer  to  relin- 
quish our  claims  for  spoliations  on  our  com- 
merce and  pay  our  own  merchants.  We  can 
well  afford  to  purchase  with  that  price,  a  price 
paid  to  ourselves.  Finally,  if  our  representa- 
tions do  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  let  us 
tell  them  that  we  will  ally  ourselves  to  Eng- 
land, and  aid  in  the  conquest  of  all  their  Ameri- 
can dominions.  Sir,  this  language  will  be  lis- 
tened to.  Rely  on  it,  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, neither  France  nor  Spain  dare  send 
hither  a  single  regiment  or  a  single  ship.  The 
existence  of  the  British  naval  force  will  alone 
produce  all  the  effect  yon  could  ask  from  its 
operation.  But  what  are  we  to  hope  from  a 
delay  until  an  alliance  shall  be  made?    What 
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will  be  the  stipnlations  of  the  treaty  of  allianoef 
These  may  be  more  or  lew  oneroos  or  perDi- 
cious.  Certainly  the  British  minister  will  not 
hazard  the  fate  of  his  nation  without  the  hope 
of  some  correspondent  advanta^.  One  stipu- 
lation is  certain.  We  must  a^ee  to  continue 
the  war  until  a  peace  can  be  obtained  by  com- 
mon consent :  and  this  is  precisely  the  stipula- 
tion which  we  ought  not  to  make,  if  it  can  be 
avoided;  because  we  shall  then  be  no  longer 
masters  of  our  exterior  relations.  To  this  it 
may  be  objected,  that  we  cannot  expect  aid 
from  Britain  without  a  previous  treaty.  I  ask, 
what  reliance  you  have  for  aid  with  treaty? 
The  answer  is,  that  it  will  be  her  interest. 
And,  sir,  it  is  her  interest  to  give  that  aid  with- 
out treaty. 

I  have  now  gone  through  this  tedious  discus- 
sion. I  have  trespassed  on  your  patience  more 
than  I  wished,  although,  from  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  much  has  been  omitted  of  what  I 
ouprht  to  have  said.  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  that,  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
we  are  now  actually  at  war,  and  have  no  choice 
but  manly  resistance  or  vile  submission ;  that 
the  possession  of  this  country  by  France  is 
dangerous  to  other  nations,  but  fatal  to  us ;  that 
it  forms  a  natural  and  necessary  part  of  our 
empire ;  that,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  the 
gentleman  near  me,  it  is  Joined  to  us  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  we  have  no 
hope  of  obtaining  it  by  treaty.  If,  indeed, 
there  be  any  such  hope,  it  must  be  by  adopting 
the  resolutions  offered  by  my  honorable  friend. 
Sir,  I  wish  for  peace ;  I  wish  tlie  negotiation 
may  succeed,  and  therefore  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  adopt  these  resolutions.  But  though  you 
should  adopt  them,  they  alone  will  not  insure 
success.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
you  ought  to  have  taken  possession  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  the  instant  your 
treaty  was  violated.  You  ought  to  do  it  now. 
Your  rights  are  invaded,  confidence  in  negotia- 
tion is  vain :  there  is,  therefore,  no  alternative 
but  force.  You  are  exposed  to  imminent 
present  danger :  you  have  the  prospect  of  great 
luture  advantage :  you  are  justified  by  the  clear- 
est principles  of  riglit:  you  are  urged  by  the 
strongest  motives  of  policy:  you  are  command- 
ed by  every  sentiment  of  national  dignity. 
Look  at  the  conduct  of  America  in  her  infant 
years.  When  there  was  no  actual  invasion  of 
right,  but  only  a  claim  to  invade,  she  resisted 
the  claim;  she  spumed  the  insult.  Did  we 
then  hesitate  ?  Did  we  then  wait  for  foreign 
alliance?  No— ^cftmated  with  the  spirit,  warm- 
ed with  the  soul  of  freedom,  we  threw  our 
oaths  of  allegiance  in  the  face  of  our  sovereign, 
and  committed  our  fortunes  and  our  fate  to  the 
God  of  battles.  We  then  wore  subjects.  We 
had  not  then  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an  in- 
dependent republic.  We  then  had  no  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  we  had 
the  spirit  which  deserved  that  elevated  station. 
And  now  that  we  have  gained  it,  shall  we  fall 
from  our  honor  9 


Sir,  I  repeat  to  yo*a  that  I  wish  for  peace: 
real,  lasting,  honorable  peace.  To  obtain  and 
secure  this  blessing,  let  us,  by  a  bold  and  ded- 
sive  conduct,  convince  the  powers  of  Europe 
that  we  are  determined  to  defend  our  ri^ts: 
that  we  will  not  submit  to  insult ;  that  we  will 
not  bear  degradation.  This  is  the  condoct 
which  becomes  a  generous  people.  This  con- 
duct will  command  the  respect  of  the  world. 
Nay,  sir,  it  may  rouse  all  Europe  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  situation.  They  see,  that  the 
balance  of  power,  on  which  their  liberties  de- 
pend, is,  if  not  destroyed,  in  extreme  danger. 
They  know  that  the  dominion  of  France  hit 
been  extended  by  the  sword  over  millions  who 
groan  in  the  servitude  of  their  new  masters. 
These  unwiUing  subjects  are  ripe  for  revolt 
The  empire  of  the  Gauls  is  not,  like  that  of 
Rome,  secured  by  political  institutions.  It  maj 
yet  be  broken.  But  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
duct of  others,  let  us  act  as  becomes  ourselTes. 
I  cannot  believe,  with  my  honorable  oolleagne, 
that  three*fourths  of  America  are  opposed  to 
vigorous  measures.  I  cannot  believe  that  thej 
will  meanly  refuse  to  pay  the  sums  needfU  to 
vindicate  their  honor  and  support  their  inde- 
pendence. Sir,  this  is  a  libel  on  the  pec^le  of 
America.  They  will  disdain  submission  to  the 
proudest  sovereign  on  earth.  They  have  not 
lost  the  spirit  of  ^76.  But,  sir,  if  they  are  so 
base  as  to  barter  their  rights  for  gold,  if  they 
are  so  vile  that  they  will  not  defend  their  honor, 
they  are  unworthy  of  the  rank  they  enjoy,  and 
it  is  UQ  matter  how  soon  they  arc  parcelled  out 
among  better  masters. 

My  honorable  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  in 
opening  this  debate,  pledged  himself  and  Iw 
friends  to  support  the  executive  government  if 
they  would  adopt  a  manly  conduct.  I  have  no 
hesitation  to  renew  that  pledge.  Act  as  be- 
comes America,  and  all  America  wUl  be  milted 
in  your  support.  What  is  onr  conduct?  Do 
we  endeavor  to  fetter  and  trammel  the  execu- 
tive authority  ?  Do  we  oppose  obstacles?  Do 
we  raise  dimculties?  No.  We  are  willing  to 
commit  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  magistrate 
the  treasure,  the  power  and  the  enersies  of  the 
country.  We  ask  for  ourselves  nothing.  We 
expect  nothing.  All  we  ask  is  for  our  eouDtrr. 
And  although  we  do  not  believe  in  the  succes 
of  treaty,  yet  the  resolutions  we  move,  and  the 
language  we  hold,  are  calculated  to  promote 
it. 

I  have  now  performed,  to  the  best  of  mj 
power,  the  great  duty  which  I  owed  to  mj 
country.  I  nave  given  tliat  advice  which  in 
my  soul  I  believe  to  be  the  best.  But  I' have 
little  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted.  I  fear  that^ 
by  feeble  counsels,  wo  shall  be  exposed  to  a  long 
and  bloody  war.  This  fear  is,  perhaps,  ill- 
founded,  and  if  so  I  shall  thank  God  that  I  wai 
mistaken.  I  know  tliat,  in  the  order  of  his 
Providence,  the  wisest  ends  frequently  result 
f^om  the  most  foolish  measures,  it  is  our  dntj 
to  submit  ourselves  to  his  high  dispensations. 
I  kaow  that  war,  with  all  its  miaeiy,  la  not 
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vboll7  witboat  kdruitage.  It  calli  forth  th« 
•nerves  of  character,  it  fkTora  the  11IB11I7  vir- 
tnes,  it  giTeaelevatioa  to  MDtiment,  it  prodncM 
national  nnion,  generates  patriotio  love,  and  ia- 
fiues  a  jnat  seoM  of  natitfaal  honor.  If,  then, 
we  ore  doomed  to  war,  let  ns  meet  it  u  we 


ought ;  and  when  tlte  hoar  of  trial  oomea,  let  it 
find  ns  a  faaid  of  brothers. 

Sir,  I  hare  done,  and  I  praj  to  Almigh^  God 
titat  this  daj'g  debate  ma;  eventuate  in  the 
proBperity,  the  freedom,  the  peace,  the  powei 
and  the  glorj  X>t  our  country. 
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This  oration  wm  pronounced  Rt  the  porch  of 
the  dd  Trmity  Chnrch,  over  the  body  of  Gene-  \ 
ralEamitton,  at  the  time  of  its  interment,  July  I 
14th,  1804.* 

If  on  this  sad,  this  solemn  occasion,  I  shontd  , 
endeavor  to  move  your  commiseration,  it  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  that  sensibility,  which 
has  l>een  so  generally  and  so  Justly  manifested.  ' 
Far  from  attempting  to  excite  your  emutinns,  1  ' 
must  try  to  repress  my  own;  and  yet,  I  four,  ! 
that,  instead  of  the  langoage  of  a  public  spealier  ' 

So  will  hear  only  the  laroentstiousof  a  wmlin;^- ' 
end.  But  I  will  struggle  with  my  Imr^'tinp 
heart,  to  portray  that  heroic  spirit,  which  ]ki:j 
flown  to  the  mansions  of  bliss. 

Students  of  Columbia — he  was  in  the  ardent 
paranit  of  knowledge  in  your  academic  shades, 
when  the  first  sound  of  the  American  war 
called  him  to  the  field.  A  young  and  unpro- 
tected volunteer,  such  was  his  zeal,  and  so  bril- 
liimt  bis  service,  that  we  heard  liis  name  before 
we  knew  his  person.  It  seemed  as  if  God  had 
called  him  suddenly  into  existence,  that  he 
mtf  ht  assist  to  save  a  world  1 

The  penrtrating  eye  of  Washington  soon 
perceived  the  msnly  spirit  which  animated  his 
yontlifnl  bosom.  By  ttiat  excellent  Judge  of 
men,  he  was  selected  as  an  aid,  and  thus  he  be- 
oame  early  acquainted  with,  and  was  a  principal 
actor  in  the  more  important  scenes  of  our  revo- 
lution. At  the  siege  of  York,  he  pertinaciously 
insisted  on,  and  he  obtained  the  command  of  a 
Forlorn  Hope.  He  stormed  the  redoubt ;  but 
let  it  be  recorded  that  not  one  single  man  of 
the  enemy  perished.  His  gallant  troops,  emu- 
lating tbe  heroism  of  their  chief,  checked  the 
uplifted  arm,  and  spared  a  foe  no  longer  resist- 
ing.   Here  closed  his  military  career. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  your  favor — no,  your 
discernment^  called  him  to  public  office.  Yon 
sent  him  to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia;  he 
there  assisted  in  forming  that  constitution,  which 
la  now  the  bond  of  onr  union,  the  shield  of  our 
defenee,  and  the  sonroe  of  oar  prosperity.  In 
signing  the  compact,  he  ex^reued  his  appre- 
hension that  it  djd  not  contain  sufficient  means 
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of  strength  fbr  its  own  preservation ;  and  that 
in  consequence  we  should  share  the  fate  td 
many  other  republics,  and  pass  throngh  anar* 
chy  to  despotism.  We  hoped  better  things. 
We  confided  in  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people ;  and,  above  all,  we  trusted  in  the  pro- 
tecting providence  of  the  Almighty.  On  thla 
important  subject  he  never  concealed  his  opin- 
ion.  He  disdained  concealment.  Knowing 
the  parity  of  his  heart,  he  bore  it  as  it  were  in 
his  liand,  exposing  to  every  paasen^  its  inmost 
recesses.  This  generous  indiscretion  snbjcot«d 
him  to  censure  trom  misrepresentation.  Hl> 
specnlative  opinions  were  treated  as  dolibemte 
designs ;  and  yet  you  all  know  bow  strennooa, 
how  nnremitting  were  his  efforts  to  establish 
and  to  preserve  the  constitution.  If^  then,  his 
opinion  was  wrong,  pardon,  O!  pardon  that 
single  error,  in  a  life  devoted  to  your  service. 

At  the  tune  when  our  government  was  or- 
ganized,  we  were  witbont  funds,  thoogh  not 
withont  resources.  To  call  them  into  action, 
and  establish  order  in  the  finances,  Washington 
sought  for  splendid  talents,  fur  extensive  infor- 
mation, and  above  all,  he  sought  for  sterling, 
incorruptible  integrity.  All  these  he  fonnd  in 
Hamilton.  The  system  then  adopted,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  animadversion.  If  it  be 
not  wilhout  a  fault,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
nothing  human  is  perfect.  Becollect  the  dr- 
cumatances  of  the  moment — recollect  tbe  con- 
flict of  opinion — and,  above  all,  remember  that 
a  minister  of  a  republic  most  bend  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  administration  which 
Washmgton  formed  was  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient, one  of  the  best  that  any  country  was 
ever  blest  with.  And  the  result  was  a  rapid 
advance  in  power  and  prnsperity,  of  whiclt 
there  is  no  example  in  any  other  age  or  nation. 
I  The  part  which  Hamilton  bore  is  universally 
I  known. 

His  unsuspecting  confidence  in  profesaiona, 
which  he  believed  to  be  Nncere,  led  him  to  trust 
too  much  to  the  undeserving.  This  exposed 
him  to  migrepreseototiou.  He  felt  himself 
obliged  to  resign.  The  care  of  a  rising  fkmily, 
and  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune,  made  it  ■ 
duty  to  return  to  bis  profession  for  thew  sup- 
port. But  though  he  was  compelled  to  obaiidMi 
public  life,  never,  no,  never  for  a  moment  did 
he  abandon  the  publio  service.  He  never  tost 
sight  of  your  interests.    I  dedara  to  yon,  b»- 
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fore  that  Ood,  in  whoee  presence  we  are  now 
especially  assembled,  that  in  his  most  private 
and  confidential  convetfvations,  the  single  ob- 
jects of  discussion  and  consideration  were  jour 
freedom  and  happiness.  Ton  well  remember 
the  state  of  things  which  again  called  forth 
Washington  from  his  retreat  to  lead  your  ar- 
mies, ion  know  that  he  asked  for  Hamilton 
to  be  his  second  in  command.  That  venerable 
sage  well  knew  the  dangerous  incidents  of  a 
muitary  profession,  and  he  felt  the  hand  of  time 
pinching  life  at  its  source.  It  was  probable 
that  he  would  soon  be  removed  from  the  scene, 
and  that  his  second  would  succeed  to  the  com- 
mand. He  knew  bj  experience  the  importance 
of  that  place— and  he  thought  the  sword  of 
America  might  safelj  be  confided  to  the  hand 
which  now  lies  cold  in  that  coffin.  Oh  I  my 
fellow-citizens,  remember  this  solemn  testimo- 
nial that  he  was  not  ambitious.  Tet  he  was 
charged  with  ambition,  and  wounded  by  the 
imputation,  when  he  laid  down  his  command, 
he  declared,  in  the  proud  independence  of  his 
soul,  that  he  never  would  accept  of  any  office, 
unless  in  a  foreign  war  he  should  be  called  on  to 
expose  his  life  in  defence  of  his  country.  This 
determination  was  immovable.  It  was  his  fault 
that  his  opinions  and  his  resolutions  could  not 
be  changeo.  Knowing  his  own  firm  purpose, 
he  was  indignant  at  the  charge  that  he  sought 
for  place  or  power.  He  was  ambitious  only 
for  glory,  but  he  was  deeply  solicitous  for  you. 
For  himself  he  feared  nothing ;  but  he  feared 
that  bad  men  might,  by  false  professions,  ac- 
quire your  confidence,  and  abuse  it  to  your 
ruin. 

Brethren  of  the  Cincinnati — there  lies  our 
chief !  Let  him  still  be  our  model  Like  him, 
after  long  and  faithful  public  services,  let  us 
cheerfully  perform  the  social  duties  of  private 
life.    Oh  I  he  was  mild  and  gentle.    In  him 


there  was  no  offence ;  no  guile.  His  generous 
baud  and  heart  were  open  to  all. 

Gentlemen  of  the  bar — yon  have  lost  your 
brightest  ornament  Cherish  and  imitate  his 
examnle.  While,  like  him,  with  justifiable,  and 
with  laudable  zeal,  yon  pursue  the  interests  of 
your  clients,  remember,  like  him,  the  eternal 
principle  of  justice. 

Fellow-citusens — you  have  long  witnessed  his 
professional  conduct,  and  felt  nis  unrivalled 
eloquence.  Ton  know  how  well  he  performed 
the  duties  of  a  citizen — ^you  know  that  he  neT^" 
courted  your  favor  by  adulation  or  the  sacrifioe 
of  his  own  judgment.  Ton  have  seen  him  con- 
tending against  you,  and  saving  your  dearest 
interests,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  yourselves. 
And  you  now  feel  and  eqjoy  the  benefits  reralt- 
ing  from  the  firm  energy  of  his  conduct.  Bear 
this  testimony  to  the  memory  of  my  departed 
friend.  I  charge  you  to  protect  his  fauM.  It 
is  all  he  has  left--all  that  these  poor  orphan 
children  will  inherit  from  their  father.  Bat, 
my  countrymen,  that  fame  may  be  a  rich  trea- 
sure to  you  also.  Let  it  be  the  test  by  whieh 
to  examine  those  who  solicit  your  favor.  D»* 
regarding  professions,  view  their  conduct,  and 
on  a  doubtful  occasion  aak,  Would  HatnUton 
have  done  this  thing  ? 

Ton  all  know  how  he  perished.  On  this  last 
scene  I  cannot,  I  must  not  dwell  It  might  ex- 
cite emotions  too  strong  for  your  better  judg- 
ment. Suffer  not  vour  indignation  to  lead  to 
any  act  which  might  again  offend  the  insulted 
majesty  of  the  laws.  On  his  part,  as  from  his 
lips,  though  with  my  voice — ^for  his  voice  yoa 
iRoll  hear  no  more-— let  me  entreat  yon  to 
respect  yourselves. 

And  now,  ye  ministers  of  the  everlasting 
God,  perform  your  holy  office,  and  commit 
these  ashes  of  our  departed  brother  to  iht 
bosom  of  the  grave. 


ROBERT  GOODLOE  HARPER. 

Of  those  learned  and  eloquent  men,  who  belonged  to  the  Maryland  bar,  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  no  one  was  more  Justly  celebrated 
than  General  Ilarper.  He  was  a  native  of  Spottsylvania  county,  Virginia,  where  he  was  bom 
in  the  year  1765.  Ilis  parents  removed,  during  his  childhood,  to  Granville,  in  North  Carolina. 
From  this  time  until  his  appearance  in  the  American  service  as  a  soldier  in  a  troop  of  horse  under 
General  Greene,  the  record  of  his  life  is  wanting.  lie  w^as  then  but  fifteen  years  old.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  where,  while  perfecting  his 
course,  he  acted  as  a  tutor  to  some  of  the  less  advanced  classes.  In  September,  1785,  he  re- 
ceived his  first  degree,  choosing  as  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  The  Proper  Objects  of  Education,^ 

6oon  after  leaving  college  he  embarked  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  after  experieno- 
ing  a  boisterous  and  stormy  passage,  arrived  at  that  place,  ^*  a  stranger,  with  only  a  few  dollars 
in  his  possession.*'  Through  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman,  of  whose  son  ho  had  been  a  teacher 
while  at  Princeton,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law.  So  rapid  was  his  improve- 
ment that  he  commenced  practice  in  a  year,  and  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  larger  sphere  for  his 
professional  operations,  he  removed  to  the  interior  of  the  State.  Here  he  became  distinguished 
as  a  powerful  political  writer,  and  at  a  later  period,  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  the  State. 
On  his  retirement  from  this  oflice,  he  was  delegated  to  the  lower  house  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  in  which  body  he  gained  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  an  **  earnest  supporter 
of  the  measures  of  Washington,  and  a  devoted,  fearless  friend  of  his  country.'* 

In  the  animated  and  protracted  discussion  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  Treaty  of 
1794,  General  Harper  took  a  prominent  part.  During  the  winter  of  the  next  year  he  publbhed 
an  elaborate  address  to  his  constituents,  giving  his  reasons  for  approving  the  measure.  After 
pointing  out  its  merits,  and  answering  with  ability  the  objections  of  its  opponents,  he  con- 
cludes : — **  Such  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  believe,  that  the  treaty  in  question 
is  *  proper  and  expedient.'  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Whenever  it  comes  before  us  I  shall  give  my  voice  for  its  going  flilly  into  eflfect ;  convinced  that 
it  is  oonsistent  with  the  honor  and  conducive  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  my  country ;  of 
that  country  among  whose  citizens  and  whose  sons  it  is  my  boast  and  my  pride  to  be  numbered, 
and  to  which  it  is  my  highest  ambition  to  be  useful."  f 

In  May,  1797,  he  published  his  Observations  on  the  Dispute  betieeen  the  United  States  and 
France^  and  during  the  same  month  delivered  a  masterly  speech  on  the  necessity  of  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  the  latter  nation.  He  continued  in  Congress  during  the  three  succeeding 
years,  when,  on  the  accession  of  President  Jefferson,  he  retired  for  a  time  from  public  life ;  and, 
having  married  the  daughter  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Maryland,  he  removed  to  that  State,  and  set- 
tled at  Baltimore.  Here  he  again  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  great  professional 
qualifications  were  now  brought  into  operation.    In  1805,  he  was  associated  with  Luther  Martin 

•  8m  Haw  Jenej  G«Mtto,  of  October  10th,  ITSOL 

t  Meet  Wocki  of  Bobert  Qoodloe  Hazpor,  toL  1,  pig*  41. 
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and  Joseph  IIopkinsoD,  as  counsel  for  Judge  Chase,  in  the  celebrated  trial  which  resolted  in  the 
acquittal  of  that  officer  on  all  the  charges  in  his  impeachment 

In  1812,  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  his  adopted  State.  The 
following  year  he  delivered  the  eulogistic  speech  in  honor  of  the  Russian  victories,  and  soon 
after  another  similar  oration  on  the  Recent  Triumph*  of  the  Cause  of  Mankind  in  Germany,* 
About  this  time  he  lield  the  rank  of  General,  and  distinguished  himself  honorablj,  in  repelling 
the  attack  of  the  British  on  Baltimore. 

In  the  colonization  of  Africa,  he  took  an  active  interest.  One  of  the  reports  of  the  Society 
formed  for  that  object,  which  was  prepared  by  him,  contains  an  elaborate  ezposiUon  of  the 
merits  of  the  system.  He  viewed  the  plan  of  colonization  as  the  only  method  bj  which  the 
mischiefs  of  slavery  could  be  lessened,  and  cherished  the  hope,  that  the  day  would  come  when 
the  scourge  of  slavery  would  no  longer  be  felt  in  the  land,  when  the  rod  of  chastisement  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  all  voices  should  join  in  the  song  of  freedom.  ^  The  alarming  danger  of 
cherishing  in  our  bosom  a  distinct  nation, ^^  he  says,  *^  which  can  never  become  incorporated  with 
us,  while  it  rapidly  increases  in  numbers,  and  improves  in  intelligence ;  learning  from  us  the  arts 
of  peace  and  war,  the  secret  of  its  own  strength,  and  the  talent  of  combining  and  directing  its 
force ;  a  nation  which  must  ever  be  hostile  to  us,  from  feeling  and  interest,  because  it  can  neva 
incorporate  with  us,  nor  participate  in  the  advantages  we  enjoy ;  the  danger  of  such  a  nation  io 
our  bosom  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out  to  any  reflecting  mind.  It  speaks  not  only  to  onr  under- 
Btanding,  but  to  our  very  senses ;  and  however  it  may  be  derided  by  some,  or  overlooked  bj 
others,  who  have  not  the  ability  or  the  time,  or  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble,  to  reflect  on 
and  estimate  properly  the  force  and  extent  of  those  great  moral  and  physical  caoaesi,  which  pre- 
pare gradually,  and  at  length  bring  forth,  the  most  terrible  convulsions  in  civil  society ;  it  will 
not  be  viewed  without  deep  and  awful  apprehensions  by  any  who  shall  bring  sound  minds,  aad 
some  share  of  political  knowledge  and  sagacity,  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  subject.  Such 
persons  will  give  their  most  serious  attention  to  any  pr(^)osition  which  has  for  its  object  thd 
eradication  of  this  terrible  mischief,  lurking  in  our  vitals.^*  f 

In  1824,  Mr.  Harper  advocated,  in  a  powerful  speech,  the  connection  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake,  by  a  canal  through  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  speech  was  soon 
after  published,  together  with  a  reply  to  some  of  the  objections  of  the  opponents  of  the  scheme. 
The  welfare  of  his  adopted  city  always  won  his  earnest  attention,  and  although  actively  em- 
ployed in  his  professional  duties,  he  became  identified  with  every  project  of  public  ntility  which 
was  devised  to  increase  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1825,  he  died.  ^^  He  dropped  down  dead,'*  saya  Wirt,  '^and  it 
is  said  by  his  physician,  died  probably  before  he  reached  the  floor.  He  had  no  recent  warning 
of  the  approach  of  death  :  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  unusually  well  for  some  time  past.  On 
Thursday  (the  day  previous  to  his  decease),  he  was  well  in  court,  and  made  one  of  the  best 
arguments  he  ever  made  in  his  life— an  argument  three  hours  long.  I  met  him  again  in  the 
afternoon,  at  a  watchmaker^s,  and  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  experience  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience from  his  exertions  in  speaking  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  never  felt  better.  That  night 
he  was  at  a  ball,  and,  I  am  told,  was  uncommonly  gay  and  agreeable.  On  Friday  morning  he 
was  again  well,  and  had  eaten  his  breakfast  as  usual,  and  was  standing  up  before  the  fire,  read- 
ing a  newspaper,  when  death  struck  him,  in  the  manner  I  have  mtntioned."  t  Hia  death  was 
deeply  felt  in  the  community  in  which  he  had  lived,  at  the  bar  of  which  he  waa  snch  a  distin- 
guished ornament ;  and  the  nation  mourned  one  of  its  purest  and  most  enlightened  patriots.  § 

*  This  speech  wm  delivered  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  the  SOth  of  JMHurj,  1S14,  and  •ahaequenilj  paMiihed. 

t  Annual  Report  of  the  Amerloan  Society  for  Colonizing  the  Free  People  of  Color  of  the  United  Btatet,  18UL   Borth 
American  Review,  toU  18,  page  6S. 

t  Extract  from  a  letter  of  William  Wirt  to  hia  daughter,  wiittaa  tvo  daya  after  the  dMith  of  Qtacttl  Haipa.-Xi»- 
•etfy'e  14/^  </  WiH,  vol  %  page  19fii 
I  Bee  Washington  National  Jonmal  of  January  17th,  188L 
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In  1797,  after  the  refusal  of  the  French  Di-  in  that  of  France ;  and  to  the  right  of  taking 

rectory  to  receive  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  minister  enemies'   goods  out  of  nentral  ships,  which 

#  J.U    TT  •*  J  c*  4^   T>  ^  •;!«  *  A^ ««ii^  Bntam  enjoys,  and  France  by  her  treaty  with 

of  the  United  States,  President  Adams  called  ^^  ^^  gi^en  np.    In  these  two  points,  it  is  the 

an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  take  the  subject  gcope  and  object  of  the  amendment  to  recom- 

into  consideration.    On  the  sixteenth  of  May  mend,  that  the  two  nations  should  be  placed  on 

of  that  year,  he  delivered  a  speech  before  both  ^^e  same  footing.    Hence  the  amendment  is  to 

Houses  of  Congres,  in  which  h.  expressed  in  t"S>Sndatorr^I?rit3yfS^e 

strong  terms  his  great  disapprobation  of  the  thing  recommended. 

indignity  offered  to  the  United  States ;  and  on       As  to  the  recommendation  itself,  I  ask,  is  it 

the  twenty-second  day  following,  an  answer  to  constitutional— is  it  usefhl— is  it  politic? 

his  speech  w«  re^rted  in  the  House  of  Repre-  ^t^^^iS  .^^f  ofTe&on  ^ 

sentatives,  respondmg  to  his  sentiments.    An  given  wholly  to  the  President  by  the  constitu- 

amendment,  however,  was  proposed,  expressive  tion,  and  that  of  making  treaties  to  the  Presi- 

of  an  opinion  that  the  House  viewed  the  con-  ^®"*  ^^  Senate.    Can  the  House  of  Represen- 

duct  of  the  Directory  as  1^  reprehensible  than  SlStX^^idtTLtX^U'^U;: 

It  had  been  represented  by  the  President,  and  constitution  has  intrusted  solely  and  exclusively 

recommending  conciliatory  measures  as  the  to  his  judgment  ?   Shfdl  it  undertake  to  instruct 

basis  of  the  negotiations  about  to  be  entered  ^"^ — ^iU  he  be  "bound  to  obey  those  instruo- 

4nfyi  wif li  TTrAnftA  ^^^^  ^   Should  hc  think  fit  to  pursue  a  different 

into  witn  u  ranee.  course,  wiU  the  House  be  justified  by  tlie  con- 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  the  amendment  stitution  and  their  duty  in  withholding  supplies, 

being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Harper  spoke  as  and  in  leaving  the  country  without  derence  ? 

follows :  ^^  gentlemen  foresee  the  dilemma,  which  they 

are  preparing  for  themselves  and  for  tlie  House  ? 

Mb.  Chaxbhan  :  At  the  time  the  interruption  *  dilemma  in  which  they  must  choose  between 

took  place  on  Saturday,  by  tlie  unfortunate  in-  P^^®  »°^  ^^^Jy  between  supporting  the  exe- 

dispoeition  of  the  Speaker,  I  had  drawn  near  to  cuti^e  in  measures  adopted  against  their  advice, 

the  close  of  those  observations,  with  which  at  and  leaving  the  country  defenceless,  at  the  mercy 

that  time  I  intended  to  trouble  the  committee.  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^7  choose  to  assail  it  ?    What  pos- 

I  shall  now  resume,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  ^*"^®  ®"*^^  ^^  ^^»*  interference  have,  but  to  lay 

same  train  of  remarks,  and  bring  them  to  a  eon-  ^^®  foundations  of  a  schism  between  the  differ- 

dusion  as  speedily  as  possible.    As  more  time,  ent  depwtments  of  government  ? 
however,  is  now  afforded  to  me,  I  will  take  a       ^^^  admitting  such  a  recommendation  to  be 

range  somewhat  more  extensive  than  I  had  conformable  to  the  constitution,  in  what  is  it  , 

prescribed  to  myself  on  the  former  day,  en-  useful.?    Is  it  to  dispose  the  executive  to  treat! 

deavoring,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  every  ^^  ®?i.  *^  ^  useless,  for  he  ah-eady  has  that  dis- 

thing,  not  strictly  relative  to  the  question  on  position,  and  has  strongly  declared  it  in  his 

the  amendment,  now  under  consideration.  speech  to  both  Houses.    He  has  declared  it  as 

his  resolution  *^to  institute  a  fresh  attempt  at 

Mr.  Harper  here  observed,  that  he  should  go  negotiation,  and  to  promote  and  accelerate  an 

•  little  out  of  his  way,  in  order  to  notice  and  f^fl^T'l?^!^??!:!?'!^^^  ^  ?.*^^'''' 

^^  .^.       v. J  J         v  XI  terms  compatible  with  the  rights,  duties,  m- 

refhte  some  positions  laid  down  by  gentlemen  terests,  and  honor  of  the  nation."    He  has  de- 

in  favor  of  the  amendment,   which,   though  clared,  that  if  we  have  committed  *^  errors,  and 

wholly  irrelevant  to  the  present  question,  would  ^^^^  oan  be  demonstrated,  we  shall  be  willing 

have  a  tendency,  if  allowed  to  pass  uncontra-  ^  ^^^f/?®""'    ^^  '^®.  ^^^  ^''''^  iiy uries,  we 

,.  ,  J   .         jt   \x^  1    ;i.        *    X  ,     .XI.  snail  be  ¥alling,  on  conviction,  to  redress  them.** 

dieted,  to  render  the  people  discontented  with  Can  there  be  a  spirit  more  conciliatoi7--or 

the  government.     Having  concluded  his  re-  would  gentlemen  wish  to  see  the  negotiations 

marks  upon  this  subject,  he  proceeded  thus :  conducted  on  other  principles  ? 

Is  it  to  give  information  to  the  executive,  to 

The  scope  and  object  of  this  amendment  is  point  out  the  course  which  the  public  good  re- 

to  recommend  it  to  the  President,  to  offer  oer-  quires  to  be  tiUcen  ?  But  do  gentlemen  imagine 

tain  concessions  to  France,  in  the  negotiations  that  the  executive  is  ignorant  of  the  public  in* 

which  he  has  declared  it  his  intention  to  com-  terests,  or  less  acquainted  with  it  than  the 

mence.    These  oonoessions  are  understood  to  House?    Is  it  not  notorious  that  bodies  of  this 

relate  to  the  list  of  contraband,  which  is  more  kind  are  always  unfit  for  negotiation  ?    Have 

eztenaiye,  as  stated  by  the  British  treaty,  than  not  the  people  declared  it»  by  placing  that 
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pfiwor  in  the  liaiuW  of  the  Prejii<lent  ?    Can  ' 
giMitlenieii  KiipiM»so,  that  the  Ilonfie  p<is.seR8eis 
or  can  pottsosfi,  hII  tlie  inforniAtion  nece^^iary,  in 
fonnin^  an  oninidn   a)M>iit  what  ou^Iit  to  be 
given,  and  what  nufrht  to  be  required,  in  a 
nepitiation   with    another  nation  i     Can   the 
IIoii*(e  foresee  all  that  mar  happen,  to  render  , 
this  offer  inexpedient,  or  uneless,  or  unnc^ces-  - 
■arr — to  juntify  father  offers,  or  to  make  de- 
mandH  neceMary,  instead  of  offers  of  any  kind  7 
^'hat  will  beofime  of  the  iK)wer  of  ne^>tiation 
in  the  execntive,  if  the  House  is  first  to  instruct 
him,  and  af\erwanls  to  censure  him  ? 

Slime  ^H*nt]emcn  have  seemed  to  think,  that 
this  amendment  would  frive  weight  to  the  ne^n 
tiation  abroad ;  would  strengthen  the  hands  (»f 
the  executive,  and  ]>lAce  him  on  higher  ground. 
But  how  is  this  eti*e<;t  to  l>e  produce<l?  By 
showing,  it  is  answeretl,  that,  in  making  this 
offer,  all  the  l>ranf*hes  of  government  are  united, 
and  that  the  gn>un<l  thus  taken  will  l>e  firmly 
sn]>iK>rted;  But  must  it  not  bo  y>erfectly  evi- 
dent, that  the  be;*t  way  of  giving  this  impression 
is,  to  pursue  a  conduct  and  hold  a  language, 
which  will  evince  a  |»erfect  confidence  in  the 
Executive,  and  a  determination  to  support  him 
with  the  whole  force  and  resources  of  the  conn- 
try  ?  Then  it  is,  that  the  offers  of  the  executive 
will  cx>uio  with  weight,  when  they  come  with 
evidence  of  union  in  the  government,  and  of 
mutual  confidence  among  the  various  depart- 
menti. 

Some  gentlemen  have  supported  this  amend- 
ment on  the  ground,  that  it  will  give  confidence 
to  the  people  of  this  countrj'  in  the  executive ; 
and  one  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  f>eople  of 
this  country  will  not  support  the  government, 
unless  its  measures  are  right.  Admitting  this 
opinion  to  be  true  (and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  may  be),  still  it  will  remain  tc»  be  inquired, 
by  what  means  and  on  what  standard  tlie  peo- 
ple wouM  form  their  opinion  of  the  propriety 
and  wisdom  of  the  measures  pursued  by  their 
government.  Not  certainly  frf»m  the  declara- 
tions of  that  gentleman  or  his  friends ;  t>ecau8e 
there  has  not  been  one  measure  adopted  by  the 
government,  since  its  formation,  which  they 
have  not  opposed  in  the  House  and  out  of  it, 
on  whicli  they  have  not  set  the  stamp  of  their 
most  decided  censure;  and  yet,  sir,  we  have 
Been  all  these  measures  supiKirted  and  approved 
of  by  the  yieople.  Wo  have  seen  the  late  Presi- 
dent, who  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  author 
of  them,  under  whose  auspices  they  were  adopt- 
ed and  established,  in  spite  of  tho  most  violent 
and  persevering  opposition  from  these  very 
gentlemen — we  have  seen  him  surrounded  with 
applauses,  with  gratitude,  and  with  thanks,  from 
•very  quarter  of  the  Union ;  we  have  seen  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  his  administration  made 
one  very  principal  ground  of  these  thanks  and 
applauses ;  and  even  in  a  former  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, where  the  principles  of  these 
gentlemen  did  so  greatly  preponderate,  when 
they  moved  to  strike  oat  of  an  address  to  this 


great  man,  a  clause  expressly  approving  his  ad- 
min ist  rat  ii»n,  as  wise,  firm,  and  greatly  bene- 
ficial to  his  country,  the  motion  was  overruled 
by  a  very  large  minority ;  and  when  the  address 
itself,  containing  this  obnoxious  clause,  was  put 
to  the  vdte,  it  parsed  with  only  twelve  nays. 
Yet  gentlemen  talk  to  us,  as  if  they  were  the 
standard,  by  which  the  ]ie<:»ple  would  measore 
the  conduct  of  gf>vemment!  Sir,  the  people 
are  not  truly  estimated  by  those  gentlemen. 
They  are  m»t  the  blind,  ignorant  herd,  which 
thf>se  gentlemen  take  them  to  be.  They  will 
d(»  in  future,  what  they  have  always  done  here- 
tof(i»re — they  will  judge  of  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  measures  themselves,  and  by 
the  just  confidence  which  they  have  long  placed 
in  those  whom  they  have  appointed  to  adminis- 
ter it ;  not  by  the  opinions  or  invectives  of  this 
or  that  set  of  men,  either  on  this  floor  or  oat 
of  d<Mjrs.  Cientlenien  ought  to  be  admonished, 
by  the  frequent  and  always  unsuccessful  appeals, 
which  they  have  made  to  the  people,  to  give  op 
at  length  this  vain  chimera  of  being  able  to  role 
public  opinion,  with  which  they  have  so  long 
8uffere<l  themselves  to  be  deluded. 

I  hold,  sir,  in  my  hand  a  paper,  from  tbst 
very  quarter  where  gentlemen  probably  sup- 
pose, and  not  without  appearance  of  reason, 
that  their  labors  in  the  vineyard  of  opposition 
have  been  crowned  with  most  success.  It  is  an 
address  from  Mecklenburg  county,  in  Virginia, 
to  their  representative  on  this  floor,  and  con- 
tains sentiments  so  just,  so  truly  patriotic,  and 
S4)  applicable  to  the  ]:>oint  of  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment, that  I  cannot  help  reading  it  to  the 
committee,  though  I  am  sensible  it  must  have 
alrearly  attracted  the  notice  of  every  individual. 

Mr.  Harper  then  read  the  address. 

This  paper,  sir,  affords  a  most  cx)nsoling  and 
honorable  contrast  to  the  speeches,  which  have 
lately  been  heard  on  this  floor.  It  contains 
sentiments,  which  I  have  no  doubt  are  rever- 
berated from  the  hearts  of  every  American  in 
every  part  of  the  Union,  and  which  prove  how 
far  the  people,  even  that  part  of  them  on  which 
these  gentlemen  have  most  particularly  relied, 
are  from  sharing  with  them  in  their  want  of 
affection  for  the  government,  and  of  confidence 
in  its  measures.  There  is  nothing  in  this  ad- 
dress to  prove,  that  the  people  in  that  part  of 
the  Union  will  refuse  to  support  the  govern- 
ment, unless  those  gentlemen  should  inform 
fJiem  that  its  measures  were  right. 

I  also  consider  the  recommendation,  contain- 
ed in  this  amendment,  as  extremely  impolitic. 
Is  it  good  policy  to  show  the  enemy  your  eager- 
ness to  treat,  your  eagerness  to  make  conces- 
sions ?  Is  it  good  policy  to  show  to  France, 
that  you  have  no  confidence  in  the  executive, 
in  his  wisdom,  his  information,  his  patriotic  in- 
tentions ;  that  you  think  it  necessary  to  instruct 
and  direct  him  ?  Is  it  good  policy  to  send  the 
executive  trammelled  to  France  ;  to  send  him 
in  a  situation,  where  he  must  either  yield  to  t 
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part  of  her  demands,  or  go  against  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  House  ?  Is  this  the  way  to 
ffive  weight  to  his  negotiatii)ns,  or  to  lessen  her 
demands?  Is  it  true,  that  there  is  in  this 
House  a  minority,  who  do  not  confide  in  the 
executive  ?  I  repeat  the  question,  and  I  address 
it  not  to  those  gentlemen  whose  constant  em- 
ployment it  has  heen,  for  eight  years  past,  in 
the  House  and  out  of  it,  to  oppose  the  execu- 
tive and  every  measure  which  he  was  under- 
stood to  favor,  to  declare  their  distrust  of  him, 
and  endeavor  to  weaken  that  confidence  so 
justly  reposed  in  him  hy  the  people.  I  address 
not  myself  to  these :  I  address  myself  to  those 
gentlemen,  and  some  such  there  no  douht  are, 
who,  entertaining  just  ideas  of  the  constitution, 
and  reposing  full  confidence  in  the  executive, 
may  nevertheless  he  inclined  to  favor  this  re- 
commendation, because  they  think  it  a  harm- 
less thing.  I  could  ask  these  gentlemen, 
whether  there  is  a  migority  in  this  House,  who 
do  not  think  the  executive  worthy  of  confi- 
dence in  the  performance  of  his  constitutional 
functions  ?  I  could  ask  them  whether  they  are 
willing  to  make  this  declaration,  if  they  do  not 
believe  it?  I  could  ask  them  whether,  admit- 
ting it  to  be  true,  it  would  be  prudent  to  tell 
France  so?  I  would  ask  them  what,  beside 
such  a  declaration,  France  can  see  in  this 
amendment?  I  answer,  and  they  must,  I  think, 
join  me  in  the  answer,  that  she  can  see  nothing 
else.  She  will  see  in  it  a  proof  and  confirma- 
tion of  her  present  opinion,  that  we  are  a  di- 
Tided  people ;  that  the  people  are  divided  from 
the  government,  and  the  government  divided 
within  itself.  This  will  encourage  her  to  press 
and  heighten  her  demands ;  for,  seeing  us,  as 
she  will  think,  divided,  she  will  remember  one 
part  of  the  scripture,  while  she  forgets  all  tlie 
rest,  that  ^*a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand." 

As  I  believe  this  recommendation  to  be  un- 
constitutional, useless  and  highly  impolitic,  I 
can  never  give  my  vote  in  its  favor. 

I  will  now  ask  gentlemen,  who  may  think 
the  recommendation  not  improper,  whether  the 
measure  recommended  is  entitled  to  their  sup- 
port? Why  should  it  be  entitled  to  support? 
Either  because  it  is  necessary,  or  because  it  is 
useful ;  because  it  is  demanded  by  justice,  or 
recommended  by  good  policy. 

If  tlie  measure  were  really  necessary  or  use- 
ful, surely  the  executive  is  as  well  apprised  of 
that  necessity  and  utility,  as  well  qualified  to 
judge  about  it,  as  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
and  the  thing  will  be  as  well  done  by  him  alone, 
and  wUl  have  as  much  effect,  as  if  the  House 
were  to  join  in  it :  the  claims  of  justice  can  be 
as  completely  satisfied  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other ;  the  ends  of  policy  as  completely  attain- 
ed. Though  I  myself  have  very  little  reliance 
on  the  usenilness  of  the  measure,  and  no  con- 
viction of  its  necessity,  still  I,  for  one,  am  per- 
fectly willing  that  it  ahould  be  tried  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be 
effected^  if  tne  executive  think  fit.    Neither 


have  I  any  doubt  that  it  will  be  tried.  The 
very  debate  in  this  House  will  inform  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  propriety  of  trying  it;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  Uie  executive  is 
disposed  to  make  the  attempt,  to  offer  these  ad- 
vantages to  France.  I  know  nothing  direcUy 
of  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  but  I  know, 
that  those  who  are  about  the  executive  have 
this  opinion,  and  are  disposed  to  make  this  offer 
to  France,  not  perhaps  in  the  unqualified  and 
unconditional  manner  reconmiended  by  some 
gentlemen,  but  on  terms  consistent  with  the 
honor  and  interests  of  this  country,  and  w\^h 
which  the  public,  when  it  comes  to  be  informed 
of  them,  will  be  satisfied.  I,  therefore,  even  if 
I  thought  this  measure  not  oi^y  useful  but  ne- 
cessary, should  still  leave  it  most  wiUingly  to 
the  President.  But  as  there  are  gentlemen  in 
the  House,  who  may  be  inclined  to  favor  the 
reconmiendation  from  an  opinion,  that  the 
measure  recommended  is  necessary  or  useful,  I 
will  address  some  considerations  to  them,  by 
which  they  may,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

First,  I  ask  them,  how  this  measure,  this  con* 
cession  to  France,  can  be  necessary  ?  Do  gen- 
tlemen contend,  that  this  country  is  too  weak 
to  defend  her  rights ;  that  it  must  yield  to  the 
demands  of  a  foreign  power,  merely  because 
those  demands  are  made?  I  have  not  so  un- 
derstood them.  Supple  as  their  language  has 
been,  and  submissive  as  their  course  of  policy 
seems  calculated  to  become,  they  have  not  vet 
bent  thus  low.  But  they  have  contended,  tnat 
this  concession  is  necessary,  because  it  is  right ; 
because  justice  requires  it.  And  how  does  jus- 
tice require  it  ?  Because,  according  to  them, 
having  yielded  these  rights  to  England  by  our 
treaty  with  her,  impartial  justice  r«>qnire8,  that 
we  should  yield  them  also  to  France. 

This  argument  rests  on  the  ground  that  Bri- 
tidn  does  not  possess  these  rights  by  the  law  of 
nations,  which  point  gentlemen  have  taken 
much  pains,  and  made  many  elaborate  disser- 
tations, to  establish.  I  shall  not  follow  them 
through  this  long  diplomatic  discussion,  which 
is  much  better  suited  to  the  department  of 
State,  and  has  there  been  handled  in  a  very 
masterly  and  satisfactory  manner.  I  believe^ 
that  when  the  ofiicial  paner  on  this  subject^ 
lately  published  from  the  department  of  State, 
shall  be  read  and  compared  with  the  speeches 
of  gentlemen,  very  little  doubt  will  remain  on 
the  point.  I  have  another  reason,  too,  for 
avoiding  a  dispute  on  the  law  of  nations.  Gen- 
tlemen seem  disposed  to  treat  the  law,  and  the 
writers  on  it,  with  as  little  respect  as  the  one 
and  the  other  have  received  n*om  the  nation 
whose  cause  they  advocate.  One  minister  of 
that  nation,  in  this  country,  has  declared  those 
writers  to  be  no  better  than  worm-eaten  toI- 
umes,  whose  contents  be  was  happy  to  have 
forgotten.  Another,  at  Genoa,  declared,  that 
the  French  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  express 
purpose  of  subverting  the  law  of  nations.  Af- 
ter this  I  should  be  almost  afiraidto  cite  writen 
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on  the  law  of  nationa,  lest  I  should  be  told, 
"  that  they  are  worm-eaten  volnmes."  There 
Is,  however,  one  authority  on  this  point,  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  acknowledged,  and  which  I 
will  therefore  adduce.  It  is  the  marine  code 
of  France  herself;  Irom  which  it  appears,  that 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  her  own  laws  founded 
upon  it,  enemies^  goods  are  liable  to  cloture  in 
neutral  ships. 

•  Sir,  it  appears  from  Valin,  vol.  iL,  page  250, 
that  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1744,  the 
king  of  France  published  a  regulation,  ^*  con- 
cerning prizes  made  at  sea,  and  the  navigation 
of  neutral  vessels  in  time  of  war.''  The  first, 
iiecond,  third,  and  fourth  articles  specify  all  the 
cases  in  which  neutral  ships  in  time  of  war  may 
sail,  free  from  molestation.  Then  comes  the 
fifth  article,  which  is  in  these  words:  *^If  in 
any  of  the  cases  specified  in  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  articles  of  this  regulation, 
there  shall  be  found  on  board  of  the  said  neu- 
tral ships,  to  whatsoever  nation  they  may  be- 
long, merchandise  or  effects,  the  property  of 
his  majesty's  enemies,  such  merchandise  or  ef- 
fects shall  be  good  prize,  even  though  they  be 
not  the  production  of  the  enemies'  country :  but 
the  ships  sliall  be  released."  This  regulation 
continued  in  force  till  the  twenty-sixth  of  July, 
1778,  when  the  king  of  France,  having  engaged 
in  the  American  war,  (for  the  treaty  of  alliance 
'  was  early  in  February,  1778,)  found  it  his  in- 
terest to  relax  from  the  principle  in  hopes  of 
prevailing  on  England  to  do  so  too.  Accord- 
ingly on  that  day  he  published  a  regulation,  by 
the  first  article  of  which,  enemies'  property  on 
board  of  neutral  ships  is  declared  to  be  safe 
from  capture  by  French  armed  vessels.  The 
article,  however,  contains  the  following  clause: 
**  But  his  miyesty  retains  to  himself  a  right  to 
revoke  the  permission  contained  in  the  present 
article,  should  the  enemy  powers  fail  to  grant  a 
similar  permission  within  six  months  from  the 
date  hereof." 

Uenoe  it  is  clear,  that  France  not  only  has 
asserted  and  long  exercised  this  right,  which 
she  charges  us  with  having  conceded  to  Eng- 
land, but  even  possesses  it  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  may  exercise  it,  if  she  thinks  fit, 
without  violating  the  law  of  nations ;  she  being 
only  restrained  in  those  cases,  in  which,  as  in 
ours,  she  has  renounced  it  by  treaties.  All 
this  appears  from  her  own  laws  and  public  acts; 
for  her  relinouishment  of  this  right  in  July, 
1778,  having  teen  merely  conditionol  and  de- 
pendent on  a  similar  relinquishment  by  Eng- 
land, which  has  never  taken  place,  may  be  at 
any  moment  revoked,  and  indeed  has  been; 
for,  notwithstanding  all  her  clamors  against  the 
English  for  exercising  this  right,  it  is  very  well 
known  that  she  has  constantly  exercised  it  her- 
self from  the  beginning  of  the  present  war. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  expected  that  we  shall 
not  hereafter  be  told  by  either  France,  or  her 
advocates,  that  the  right  to  take  enemies'  goods 
in  neutral  vessels,  is  not  a  right  given  by  the 
law  of  nations. 


It  has,  however,  been  contended  that  iSb/b 
law  of  nations  in  this  respect  has  been  altered 
by  the  convention  of  the  armed  neutnli^.  I 
will  not  stop  to  refute  this  position,  which  has 
been  so  often  and  so  completely  exposed ;  sdU 
less  will  I  undertake  to  prove  what  ii  in  itself 
so  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  convention  of  the 
armed  neutrality,  being  no  more  than  a  treaty, 
is  confined,  like  all  other  treaties,  t6  the  parties 
who  agree  to  it,  and  can  in  no  manner  affect 
the  general  rights  of  other  Btates,  under  the 
general  law  of  nations :  bnt  I  will  remark,  that 
this  objection  about  the  armed  nentrality,  comes 
with  a  very  bad  grace  from  France;  becanse 
France,  when  requested  to  accede  to  this  con- 
vention of  the  armed  neutrality,  expressly  de- 
clined it.  6he  declined  it,  indeed,  under  pre- 
tence that  its  principles  were  already  eetab- 
lished  by  her  regulation  of  July,  177B.  This 
regulation,  however,  as  has  been  seen,  was 
temporary  and  conditional,  and  left  France  at 
fbll  liberty  to  adhere  to  the  law  of  nations,  or 
adopt  the  principles  of  the  armed  nentraUty,  as 
she  might  afterwards  find  convenient.  She 
afterwa^  did  reftise  to  accede,  as  appears  by 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Gibbon ;  in  one  of  whose 
letters  to  Lord  Sheffield,  dated  September  11^ 
1785,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
miscellaneous  works,  page  206,  there  is  fbund 
this  passage :  ^*  The  other  day  the  French  am- 
bassador mentioned,  that  the  empress  of  Rosaa 
had  proposed  to  ratify  the  principles  of  the 
armed  neutrality  by  a  definitive  treaty,  but  that 
the  French  had  declared  that  they  would  nei- 
ther propose  nor  accept  an  article,  so  disagree- 
able to  England." 

Tliis,  sir,  is  a  ffood  comment  on  their  tonosr 
proceedings  with  respect  to  this  right;  and 
proves  that  they  never  meant  to  renounce  it 
though  they  were  willing,  for  a  short  time  and 
for  a  particular  purpose,  to  suspend  its  exercise. 
It  is  true  that  France  afterwsjxls,  in  the  yean 
1786  and  1787,  made  a  treaty  with  Russia,  in 
which  this  right  was  finally  relinquished.  The 
same  thingis  done  in  her  treaty  with  England 
in  1786.  But  her  having  so  long  retained  it, 
and  her  very  agreement  at  last  to  give  it  up, 

E roves  most  incontestably  that   she  believes 
erself  to  possess  it,  under  the  general  law  of 
nations. 

A  dispute  has  arisen,  whether  the  oonventiaii 
of  the  armed  neutrality  is  permanent  in  its  na^ 
ture,  or  merely  confined  to  the  duration  of  the 
American  war.  I  have  been  of  the  latter  opin- 
ion myself,  on  the  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment itself,  and  of  the  acts  which  have  grown 
out  of  it ;  and  I  shall  not  enter  again  into  the 
discussion,  which  I  believe  to  be  wholly  inmia- 
terial.  Because,  whether  this  convention  be 
permanent  or  temporarv,  still  it  is  no  more 
than  a  treaty,  and  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
general  law  of  nations.  I  will,  however,  cor- 
rect a  mistake  into  which  a  gentleman  fVom 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin,  has  faUen  on  this 
subject.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  cmiventioa 
of  the  armed  neutrakty  was  permanent  in  its 
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nature,  that  gentleman  has  isserted  that  Portu- 
gal acceded  to  it  after  the  war.  But  the  gen- 
tleman has  forgot  the  dates.  The  acoession  of 
Portugal  was  signed  at  Petersburg,  July,  1782, 
and  ratified  at  Lisbon,  September,  1782.  The 
ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1788.*  Whereas  the  proyisionfd  arti- 
cles of  peace  were  not  signed  till  Noyember 
80th,  1782.^  The  armistice  for  suspending  hos- 
tilities took  place  on  the  20th  of  January,  1788, 
and  the  definitive  treaty,  by  which  the  war  was 
really  ended,  was  not  signed  till  September, 
1788,  many  months  after  the  acoession  of  Por- 
tugal That  accession  even  preceded  the  pro- 
visional articles  by  some  months ;  and  yet  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  told  the  com- 
mittee that  Portugal  acceded  after  the  war. 

The  gentleman,  however,  has  given  up  the 
point  so  strongly  contended  for  by  others 
on  the  same  side  of  the  House.  He  has  ad- 
mitted that  we  did  not,  by  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, concede  to  her  the  right  respecting 
neutral  bottoms;  but  he  contends  that  we 
should  have  made  no  commercial  treaty  with 
her,  till  she  had  relinquished  that  right.  I 
will,  however,  ask  that  gentleman  and  the 
oommittee,  whether  it  is  not  wise  to  obtain  the 
modification  of  a  right  which  onerates  unfavor- 
ably to  us,  when  we  cannot  obtain  its  relin- 
quishment ?  Is  it  not  wise  and  lawful,  since 
we  cannot  prevent  this  operation,  to  render  it 
as  little  injurious  as  possible — ^to  lessen  its  in- 
conveniences when  we  cannot  quite  remove 
them?  This  is  what  the  treaty  has  done ;  and 
surely  we  may  do  this  without  asking  the  per- 
mission of  France,  or  giving  her  cause  of 
oflTence. 

From  all  this  it  must  evidently  appear,  that 
we  have  not  conceded  this  right  to  England, 
since  she  possessed  it  by  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  that  we  h<ive  done  France  no  injury.  Con- 
sequently, justicd  does  not  require  us  to  con- 
cede it  to  &er.  The  argument  of  necessity,  of 
course,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Will  the  argument  of  utility  avail  gentlemen 
any  better  ?  They  contend,  that  if  not  neces- 
sary, it  would  at  least  be  useful  to  make  this 
concession  to  France :  that  if  not  demanded  by 

iustice,  it  is  at  least  recommended  by  policy, 
f  so,  it  may  be  done  by  the  President  without 
our  assistance  or  advice,  and  the  same  good 
effects  will  still  result  from  it  But  why  will 
it  be  useful  ?  Will  it  be  valuable  to  France  ? 
Does  she  want  it?  Will  this  concession  satisfy 
her  ?  These  are  questions  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, deserve  particular  and  serious  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  ask  how  this  right 
can  be  valuable  to  France  ?  We  are  not  car- 
riers for  Britdn.  For  many  nations,  indeed, 
we  are  carriers,  but  not  for  Britain,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  is  very  considerably  a  carrier  for 
ns.  Our  produce  is  often  found  in  her  ships — 
her  goods  very  seldom  in  ours.  Consequently, 
the  right  to  take  British  property  on  board  of 
car  sUpa,  is  a  ri^t  of  no  value  to  France.    Her 


interest — and  a  very  powerful  one  it  is— con* 
sists  not  in  using  the  right  herself,  but  in  taking 
it  away  from  England.  It  is  not  to  seize  Eng- 
lish property  in  our  ships  that  she  is  so  anxious, 
but  to  make  French  property  safe  from  being 
seized  in  them  by  the  English.  Could  she  once 
accomplish  this  point,  her  commerce  would 
fioat  safely  in  our  ships,  and  England,  being  pro- 
hibited to  touch  it,  would  become  infinitely 
less  formidable  to  her.  The  navy  of  England 
would,  in  fiict,  become  in  a  great  degree  useless 
to  her,  in  a  war  against  France ;  since  it  could 
not  touch  her  commerce  secured  under  our 
neutral  fiag,  while  France,  having  her  com- 
merce thus  carried  on  for  her,  would  be  able  to 
employ  every  ship  and  every  sailor  she  pos- 
sessed, in  attacking  and  destroying  the  com- 
merce and  the  navy  of  England.  Thus  that 
naval  superiority,  which  she  so  much  dreadsi 
and  which  enables  England  to  counterbalanoo 
her  power  in  Europe,  would  be  stripped  of  all 
its  effects  and  all  its  terrors.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, wonderful  that  France  should  be  so  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  deprive  England  of  this 
right,  or  so  ready  to  renounce  it  hersdH  It  it 
of  no  use  to  her,  and  of  infinite  use,  perhaps 
necessity,  to  England. 

Accordingly  it  has  been  seen,  that  France, 
while  perpetually  urging  us  to  resist  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  by  England,  and  even  quar- 
relling with  us  for  not  doing  so,  has  never 
hinted  the  l^ast  desire  to  have  it  herself.  She 
has  not  been  slow  or  difiident,  every  body 
knows,  in  demanding  what  she  thinks  useftJ 
to  herself;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  most  safely 
concluded,  that  since  she  has  not  demanded 
this,  she  thinks  it  of  no  use  to  her,  and  does 
not  want  it.  To  show  us,  indeed,  how  little 
she  cares  about  it,  she  has  taken  it  lately  by  a 
formal  decree,  and  yet  still  continues  to  quarrel 
with  us,  and  plunder  us. 

What  reason,  then,  I  would  ask,  is  there  far 
supposing,  that  France  will  be  satisfied  by  this 
concession ?  Does  she  limit  her  claims  to  this? 
Some  gentlemen,  particularly  one  fVom  Mary* 
land,  Mr.  S.  Smith,  has  said  so :  but  does  she 
say  so  ?  Is  that  gentleman  in  the  secret  of  her 
councils,  or  authorized  to  explain  her  preten- 
sions ?  If  so,  let  him  show  his  credentiids.  If 
not,  the  House  must  take  the  liberty  of  judging, 
not  from  his  assertions,  but  from  the  acts  St 
France  herself;  from  the  official  papers  present- 
ed by  her  ministers.  Let  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  read  these  papers.  He  will  find  in 
them  a  great  many  pretensions  to  which  he  will 
never  submit,  but  not  one  word  of  this.  That 
gentleman  has  said,  that  her  decree  of  Marok 
2d,  wherein  she  takes  these  rights,  which  gen- 
tlemen are  so  anxious  to  have  conceded  to  her, 
ought  to  overrule  all  her  former  acts,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  her  ultimatum,  as  the  final  declara- 
tion of  her  wishes,  her  claims,  and  her  preten- 
sions. If  so,  why  continue  to  plunder  and  mal- 
treat us  since  that  decree  ?  Why  send  awajr 
our  minister  ?  Why  refuse  to  receive  another, 
unless  all  the  grievances  of  which  she  has  eon^ 
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plained,  and  to  the  redress  of  which  she  thinks 
nerself  entitled,  shdl  first  be  removed  ?  Gen- 
tlemen have  fonnd  in  that  phrase,  "  to  the  re- 
dress of  which  she  is  entitled,"  a  wonderful  re- 
striction of  aJl  her  demands,  and  a  very  concili- 
atory  disposition.  But  who  is  to  declare  which 
are  the  complaints,  to  the  redress  of  which  she 
is  entitled  ?  Certainly  she  herself.  And  where 
is  this  country  to  look  for  the  declaration?  Cer- 
tainly in  ^e  official  acts  of  her  government 
directed  to  ours,  and  not  in  decrees  passed  long 
after,  nor  in  the  speeches  of  members  on  this 
floor.  The  first  of  these  acts  is  M.  de  la  Croix^s 
summary,  delivered  to  onr  ministers  at  Paris, 
March  9th,  1796,  and  containing  complaints 
against  the  whole  Britbh  treaty,  against  the 
interference  of  our  courts  with  French  prizes, 
and  against  the  construction,  put  by  onr  govern- 
ment on  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  on  some 
articles  of  the  treaty  with  France.  Next  comes 
the  decree  of  July  4th,  1796,  for  enforcing  these 
complaints.  After  that  is  M.  Adet^s  fifth  note 
of  October  27th,  1796,  communicating  this  de- 
cree ;  and  last  of  all  comes  his  manifesto, 
November  16th,  1796,  in  which  all  the  former 
complaints  made  by  himself,  his  predecessors 
and  ii.  de  la  Croix,  are  enlarged  upon  and  en- 
forced. On  the  12th  of  December  following, 
the  directory  refused  to  receive  our  minister, 
and  declared  tliat  they  would,  in  future,  receive 
no  minister  plenipotentiary  from  us,  till  all  the 
iiyuries,  of  which  they  had  complained,  were 
redressed.  What  are  the  complaints  here  re- 
ferred to?  Certainly  those  contained  in  the 
manifesto  of  M.  Adet:  fur  as  the  directory  had 
no  doubt  given  him  instructions,  as  to  the  man- 
ifesto and  the  time  of  publishing  it,  they  must 
have  known  that  it  had  been  published,  when 
they  gave  this  answer  to  Gen  PiDckney ;  and  to 
that  manifesto,  and  the  complaints  contained  in 
it,  the  answer  no  doubt  refers.  As  to  tlie 
decree  of  March  2d,  which  gentlemen  say,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  ultimatum  of  France,  it 
did  not  take  place  till  two  months  afterwards : 
and  to  suppose  that  the  directory,  in  refusing 
to  receive  a  minister  on  account  of  grievances 
complained  of,  had  reference  to  a  complaint 
made  two  months  after,  would  certainly  be  to 
charge  them  with  a  very  singular  absurdity. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  be  persuaded  that  these 
concessions,  so  much  relied  on,  by  gentlemen, 
will  satisfy  France,  since  it  is  certain  tliat  they 
form  no  part  of  her  present  demands,  that  she 
never  has  asked  for  them,  and  that  they  would 
be  of  little  value  to  her,  if  she  had  them.  Tliis 
conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  although  she  had  possessed  her- 
self of  these  rights  by  the  decree  of  July  4th, 
1796,  and  still  more  formally  and  expressly  by 
that  of  March  2d,  1797,  she  still  continued  to 
pillage  and  inaltreat  this  country,  under  the 
pretext  of  other  complaints ;  whereas,  had  these 
rights  now  proposea  to  be  ceded  to  her,  been 
the  sole  or  chief  object  of  her  desires,  she  would 
have  ceased  to  complain  and  plunder,  as  soon 
as  she  had  seized  them. 


I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  use  is  to  be 
made  of  this  conclusion,  If  it  to  dissuade  our 
government  from  making  the  offer  to  France? 
No ;  I,  for  one,  wish  the  offer  to  be  made,  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  will  be  made,  whether  i 
recommended  by  the  House  or  not :  but  to  dis- 
suade the  House  from  relying  too  much  on  the 
efficacy  of  this  offer ;  to  diwnade  them  from 
regar^g  this  offer  as  in  any  degree  an  efieo- 
tual  mean  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  France, 
of  checking  her  insolence,  or  of  restraining  her 
aggressions.  To  prevent  them,  if  poesiUe,  from 
being  led,  by  confidence  so  false,  into  a  nef^ect 
of  these  decided  and  energetic  measures  of  de- 
fence, on  which  the  success  of  the  n^^otaatien 
must  entirely  depend.  This  idea,  I  betieve, 
cannot  be  too  much  pressed  upon  toe  House. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  of  infinite  importance  in  the 
present  situation  of  our  affurs.  I  am  persuaded, 
that  our  only  hope  of  avoiding  war  or  disgrace, 
lies  in  a  strict  and  practical  attention  to  it.  In 
order  to  enforce  the  more  effectnally  its  im- 
portance, I  conceive,  that  it  will  be  hig^y  use- 
ful to  inquire  what  the  real  wishes  and  oljects 
of  France  are,  as  weU  as  what  they  are  not 
In  order  to  find  out  this,  it  will  be  proper  to 
ask,  what  has  been  the  scope  of  her  policy  in 
this  country  ?  And  what  is  the  ground  of  her 
anger  at  the  British  treaty  ?  For  my  part,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  scope  <^  the 
French  policy  towards  this  country,  has  Jbeen 
to  draw  it  into  the  war  against  England,  sad 
the  tendency  of  the  British  treaty  to  defeat  this 
project,  the  whole  ground  of  theur  animosity 
against  that  instrument.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  vain  delusion,  to  suppose  that  France  has  con- 
ceived this  mighty  resentment,  and  is  commit- 
ting these  unheard  of  outrages,  on  account  of 
this  or  that  article  of  a  treaty,  this  or  that  ad- 
vantage given  to  another  nation,  and  withheld 
from  her.  It  is  the  treaty  itself,  which  has 
given  her  offence ;  and  its  tendency  to  preserve 
peace  between  this  country  and  Britain,  is  the 
ground  of  that  offence.  If  it  should  be  asked, 
how  this  appears  to  have  been  the  drift  of 
France  ?  I  answer,  that  it  appears,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  instructions  to  Genet.  These  in- 
structions have  been  given  to  the  public  by  M. 
Genet  himself^  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct  in 
this  country.  They  must  sUll  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  most  persons ;  but  as  there  may 
be  some,  who  have  not  particularly  attended  to 
them,  or  have  forgotten  their  tenor,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  cite  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages.  *^  The  executive  council,"  says 
M.  Genet,  **  are  disposed  to  set  on  foot  a  nego- 
tiation on  these  foundations,  (the  overtures 
made  by  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son for  a  new  treaty,)  and  they  do  not  know 
but  that  such  a  treaty  admits  a  latitude  stiH 
more  extensive,  in  becoming  a  national  agree- 
ment, in  wliicn  two  great  nations  shall  sus- 
pend '*  (this,  sir,  should  have  been  translated 
unite,)  ^^  their  commercial  and  nolitical  inter- 
ests, and  establish  a  mutual  understandings  to 
befriend  the  empire  of  liberty  wherever  it  can 
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1m  embraced,  and  puniah  tlioae  powers  who  still 
keep  up  an  ezdosive  colonial  and  commercial 
^jstem,  by  declaring,  that  their  vessels  shall  not 
be  received  in  the  ports  of  the  contracting 
IMurties."  Thus  It  appears,  that  this  treaty  is 
not  ooJy  to  be  a  commercial,  bat  also  a  politi- 
cal onion :  that  wo  are  to  assist  in  extending 
French  principles  and  French  influence,  under 
the  name  of  guaranteeing  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  befriending  the  empire  of 
liberty ;  and  Uiat.  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
end,  we  are  to  shut  our  ports  against  all  the 
powers  who  maintain  an  exclusive  commercial 
and  colonial  system ;  that  is,  against  the  Eng- 
lish, Spaniards,  Danes  and  Dutclu  This  amounts 
in  substance,  and  almost  in  name,  to  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  France. 

Lest,  however,  her  views  should  be  misun- 
derstood, she  has  gone  on,  in  the  instructions, 
to  explun  them  in  a  manner  still  more  clear 
and  explicit    ^^As  it  is  possible,  however,^' 
continues  M.  Genet,  ^*  that  the  false  representa- 
tions, which  have  been  made  to  Congress  of 
the  state  of  our  internal  affairs,  of  th^  situation 
of  our  maritime  force,  of  our  finances,  and 
especially  of  the  storms  with  which  we  are 
threatened,  may  make  her  ministers,  in  the  ne- 
gotiations which  citizen  Genet  is  instructed  to 
open,  adopt  a  timid  and  wavering  conduct,  the 
executive  council  charges  him,  in  expectation 
that  the  American  government  will  finally  de- 
termine to  make  a  conunon  cause  with  us,  to 
take  such  steps  as  it  will  appear  to  him  exi- 
gencies may  require,  to  serve  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  the  freedom  of  the  people."    This  pas- 
sage, sir,  assuredly  can  require  no  comment. 
In  Uie  supplementary  instructions,  the  system 
is  more  folly  developed.    And  indeed,  the  pas- 
sage relative  to  the  point  under  consideration 
is  80  conclusive,  that  I  will  cite  it  entire.    These 
are  the  words :  *^  The  reciprocal  guarantee  of 
the  possessions  of  the  two  nations,  stipulated  in 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1778,  can 
be  established  upon  generous  principles,  which 
have  been  already  pointed  out,  and  shall  equally 
be  an  essential  ckuse  in  the  new  treaty,  which 
Is  to  be  proposed."    In  order  to  understand 
this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the 
trea^  of  1778  was  purely  defensive ;  so  that 
France  could  not  claim  the  guarantee  in  a  war, 
in  which  she  should  be  the  aggressor.    As  she 
was  then  preparing  to  attack  England,  against 
which  she  aeclared  war  within  less   than  a 
month  after  these  instructions  were  signed,  this 
defensive  guarantee  would  not  answer  her  pnr- 

n.  She  therefore  evidently  wished  to  make 
Tensive  and  defensive.  For  had  ^e  meant 
to  remain  on  the  defensive  herself,  the  defensive 
guarantee  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  she 
would  have  wanted  no  other.  The  instructions 
ihea  proceed  thus:  **The  executive  council,  in 
eoDseqnenoe,  recommend  it  especially  to  citizen 
Genet,  to  sound  early  the  msposition  of  the 
American  govemment|  and  to  make  it,  the 
guarantee,  a  condition  Hne  fua  turn  of  their 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies,  so  essential  to 
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the  United  States.  It  nearly  concerns  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  French  nation,  that 
a  people,  whose  resources  increase  beyond  sU 
calculation,  and  whom  nature  has  placed  so 
near  our  rich  colonies,  should  become  interest- 
ed by  their  own  engagements,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  islands.  Citizen  Genet  will  find 
the  less  difficulty  in  making  the  proposition 
relished  in  the  United  States,  as  the  great  trade 
which  will  be  the  reward  of  it  will  indemnify 
them  in  the  end  for  the  sacrifices  which  they 
may  make  in  the  outset;  and  the  Americans 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  great  disproportioii 
between  their  resources  and  Siose  of  the  French 
republic,  and  that  for  a  long  period  the  guaran 
tee  asked  from  them  will  be  little  more  than 
nominal  for  them,  while  on  our  part  it  will  be 
real,  and  we  shall  immediately  put  ourselves  in 
a  condition  to  fulfil  it,  by  sen^dng  to  the  Ameri- 
can ports  a  sufficient  force  to  put  them  beyond 
insult,  and  to  facilitate  their  communicatioii 
with  the  islands  and  with  France."  Thus  it 
manifestly  appears,  that  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive  in  the  war,  which  she  meditated 
against  England,  was  to  be  formed  ifiih  France; 
that  the  object  of  this  alliance  was  to  be  the 
preservation  of  her  islands,  and  commercial 
privileges  its  reward;  that  we  were  to  make 
sacrifices  in  the  outset,  and  be  reimbursed  by 
these  privileges ;  and  that  a  French  fleet  was 
to  be  sent  to  our  coast,  for  our  protection.  In 
other  words,  we  were  to  become  the  carriers 
and  servants  of  France,  and  she  was  to  defend 
us  against  England. 

This  point  indeed  is  so  clear,  that  it  has  been 
admitted  by  the  greater  part  of  those,  who 
possess  any  information  on  the  subject.  Many 
gentlemen,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  when 
Genet  was  recalled,  this  system  was  given  up 
by  France.  But  I  ask  these  gentlemen^hi& 
was  the  real  motive  of  Genet^s  recall  ?  Was  it 
to  disavow  his  plans,  or  to  satisfy  our  com- 
plaints ?  Certainly  not  His  violent  and  fo<d- 
ish  proceedings,  which  counteracted  the  plan 
instead  of  promoting  it,  were  no  doubt  intended 
to  be  censured,  and  there  probably  was  a  dispo- 
sition to  coax  and  flatter  our  government,  by 
the  recall  of  this  minister,  in  order  to  prepare 
it  better  for  that  insidious  policy,  which  was  to 
be  adopted  by  his  successors.  The  true  cause, 
however,  of  Genet's  removal  was  the  fall  of  the 
Brissotine  party,  to  which  he  had  belonged; 
and  every  person  connected  with  or  employed 
by  which,  Robespierre  had  removed.  Hence 
the  consuls  in  America,  against  whom  we  never 
had  complained,  were  removed,  as  well  as  the 
minister.  But  did  the  French  government  dis- 
avow the  instructions  or  the  proceedings  of  M. 
Genet  ?  Did  his  successors  relinquish  his  claims 
and  pretensions  ?  Certainly  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  all  renewed  and  perpetuallj 
urged  by  those  gentlemen,  who  never  ceased  to 
talk  to  us  about  efficacious  measures  against 
England,  about  a  vigorous  reaction.  A^d  in 
the  manifesto  published  by  one  of  them,  IL 
Adet,  the  whole  of  Grenet^s  measures  were  ex- 
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preflsly  revived,  and  all  his  complaints  renewed 
and  enforced.  Even  that  appeal  to  the  people, 
which  he  was  diseraoed  for  threatening,  was 
actually  made  by  this  manifesto. 
'  The  policy  of  France  to  draw  this  country 
into  the  war,  appears  also,  from  the  clamor, 
raised  by  her  and  her  partisans  agiunst  the  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality.  This  clamor  is  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  us  all.  Genet  cried  out 
against  this  proclamation;  Fouchet  indirectly 
complained  of  it.,  and  Adet  stigmatized  it  as  in- 
ridious,  perfidious,  and  ^^  d  cloak  under  which 
this  country  presented  England  with  a  poniard, 
to  cut  the  throat  of  our  ally/'  Societies  passed 
resolutions  against  it;  orators  declaimed^  and 
newspapers  teemed  with  abuse.  Whence  all 
this,  if  the  object  had  not  been  to  engage  us  in 


Danea,  and  Hanse  towns !  She  said,  "  I  will 
never  relinanish  this  right  to  you ;  because  it 
would  enable  you  to  become  the  carriers  of 
France,  whenever  she  is  at  war  with  me;  and 
she  will  thereby  be  enabled,  in  her  turn,  to  em- 
ploy all  her  ships  and  sulors  in  attacking  my 
commerce,  while  hers  wHl  be  safe  nnder  a  neu- 
tral flag.*'  In  the  year  1793,  indeed,  when 
Russia  entered  into  the  coalition  against  IVance, 
Britain  made  a  temporary  cessaom  to  her  d  this 
ri^t  because  the  reason,  for  which  it  had  been 
withheld,  could  not  operate,  while  Russia  si 
well  as  England  was  at  war  with  France:  bat 
even  then  she  would  not  entirely  relinquish  it 
All  this  France  perfectly  wdl  knew ;  and  know- 
ing it,  could  she  suppose  that  England  would 
relinquish  this  ri^t  to  us,  who  had  not  a  rin^ 


the  war  ?    Had  France,  as  she  pretended,  been    ship  of  war,  when  she  had  refused  it  to  the  vsst 


desirous  of  our  remaining  in  peace,  whence  all 
this  rage  at  the  measure,  the  only  possible  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  preserve  peace?  That 
such  was  her  object  is  moreover  manifest  Arom 
the  measures  themselves  which  she  wbhed  us 
to  adopt;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  her 
government  ignorant  of  .the  direct  and  necessary 
tendency  of  these  measures  to  bring  us  into  a 
quarrel  with  England. 

In  the  first  place,  she  wished  us  to  resist  and 
repel  the  right,  claimed  and  ozerdsed  by  the 
British  government  under  the  law  of  nations,  of 
taking  the  property  of  their  enemies,  on  board 
of  our  ships.  8ho  constantly  urged  us,  not  only 
to  demr  this  right,  but  to  resist  its  ezerdse  in 
an  efficacious  manner.  But  could  she  have 
imagined  that  England  would  prield  this  right  to 
us  ?  She  knew  that  the  English,  when  France, 
Spain,  Holland  and  the  United  States,  were  in 
arms  against  them  alone,  had  refused  to  yield  it, 
though  pressed  by  the  formidable  combination 
of  all  the  neutral  powers,  with  the  empress  of 
Bussia  at  their  head :  a  combination,  supported 
too  by  the  united  maritime  strength  of  Prussia, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  She  knew  that  after 
t^e  American  war,  Russia,  whose  treaty  with 
England  expired  in  1786,  and  who,  as  a  power 
desirous  of  extending  its  navigation,  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  Siis  concession,  had  never 
been  able  to  obtain  it  from  England. 

Sir,  England  has  constantly  reftised  it  to  the 
formidable  fleet,  the  immense  strength,  the  over- 
bearing influence,  and  the  wise  and  vigorous 
government  of  the  empress  of  Russia.  She  has 
constantly  refused  it  to  the  united  solicitations 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  the  Hanse  towns ; 
though  she  has  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and 
important  commerce  with  all  these  nations. 
She  has  constantly  refused  it,  in  tune  of  peace, 
to  all  of  them.  To  France,  indeed,  she  conceded 
it  in  1780,  because  she  gained  great  equivalents, 
and  had  no  interest  in  withholding  it  from  her ; 
as  she  could  never  expect  to  be  engaged  in  a 
war  without  having  France  for  her  enemy;  and 
in  that  case  the  stipulation  could  not  operate. 
But  what  did  she  say  to  those  nations  who 
miglit  remain  at  peace,  while  she  and  France 
•hould  be  atwar— «uohaathe  BuiBanB^  Swedea, 


force  of  the  armed  neutrality — that  what  ihs 
had  refused  to  so  many  powerful  nations  she 
would  yield  to  a  people,  who,  though  poaenog 
vast  resources,  could  not  call  them  into  action 
without  great  ii^ury  to  themselves,  and  much 
delay — that  what  she  had  refused  in  time  of 
peace,  she  would  surrender  in  a  war,  where  not 
only  her  success,  but  her  very  existence,  de- 
pended on  the  support  of  her  naval  power ;  and 
surrender  it  too  to  that  very  nation,  whidi  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  number  of  diips  and  saiion, 
was  most  capable  of  exercising  the  right  to  bsr 
ii\jury  and  destruction?  No,fVance  expected 
no  such  thing.  She  knew,  that  England  would 
not  surrender  the  right;  and  when  ahe  so  warmly 
and  pertinaciously  urged  us  to  resist  the  exercise 
of  it,  she  could  hiave  nad  no  other  view  than  to 
set  the  two  countries  to  quarrelling.  "Kngtaid, 
she  well  knew,  would  not  yidd,  Shouti  we 
persist,  a  war  must  immediately  take  f^ace. 

The  same,  sir,  will  apply  to  the  measures  the 
wished  us  to  adopt,  respecting  the  impressment 
of  seamen  in  our  ships.  It  is  weU  known,  tbst  * 
England  insists  on  a  principle,  by  whidi  all  pe^ 
sons  once  her  subjects  always  remain  so,  nfuesi 
the  right  to  their  allegiance  has  been  given  vf 
by  the  government  itsel£  This  is  the  case  wita 
aU  persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  or  settled 
in  them  at  the  treaty  of  peace.  From  theseihe 
claims  no  allegiance.  But  such  aa  have  come 
here  since  the  treaty,  she  still  considers  as  her 
subjects,  and  cUums  the  right  of  treating  them 
as  such,  whenever  she  finds  them  on  her  own 
territoiy,  or  on  the  high  seas,  the  common  ter- 
ritory of  nations.  Of  this  description  there  sre 
numbers  of  sailors  on  board  of  our  ahips,  and 
she  claims  a  ri^t  to  impress  them.  This  right 
I  do  not  mean  to  defend ;  I  know  that  in  iti  ex- 
ercise it  is  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  is  particu- 
larly inconvenient  to  this  country ;  but  it  is 
claimed  and  exercised  by  France  heraelC  and  by 
every  other  nation,  aa  well  as  England.  Yet 
France  has  constantly  urged  na  to  resist  the 
exercise  of  it  by  Engkmd.  We  have  done  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  induce  England  to  re- 
nounce it,  and  not  succeeding  in  that,  we  have 
taken  all  proper  stepe  to  remedy  and  prevent 
its  abose.    Bat  this  does  not  aatiiiy  Mooe; 
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■he  urges  tis  to  reeist  the  ru^t  ittelf.  Wh j  f — 
Beoiiise  she.sapposes  that  England  will  yield  it  ? 
No,  sir,  no  sncn  thing.  She  well  knows  that 
England  will  not  and  cannot  jield  it  with  any 
regard  to  her  own  safety :  it  being  of  the  hat 
importance  to  her  in  a  war  like  the  present, 
where  she  has  every  thing  staked  on  her  mari- 
time exertions,  to  prevent  her  seamen  from 
passing  from  hers  into  neutral  ships,  where  they 
get  better  wages,  lighter  dnty,  and  are  free 
from,  danger.  France  well  knows,  therefore, 
tiiat  England  will  not  yield  this  right,  and  this 
ia  precisely  the  reason  why  she  urges  us  to  re- 
fiat  it :  because  such  a  resistance  must  immedi- 
ately produce  a  quarrel  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

The  same  spirit  is  visible  in  her  other  de- 
mands ;  all  of  which  tend  to  the  same  point 
Bhd  wished  us  to  adopt  a  construction  of  the 
treaty,  that  would  have  given  her  complete 
possession  of  our  ports,  and  shut  them  to 
England.  She  would  have  armed  vessels,  and 
enlisted  crews,  in  our  country ;  she  would  have 
sold  her  prizes  here  ;  she  would  have  taken  the 
merchant  ships  of  England  on  our  shores,  and 
in  our  very  rivers ;  and  our  courts  must  not  have 
interfered.  No  English  ship  of  war  could  have 
entered  our  harbors,  which  she  would  not  have 
expelled,  by  simply  affirming,  that  it  had  made 
prize  on  her  citizens,  no  matter  whether  lately 
or  four  years  ago,  whether  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  West  Indies,  Africa  or  Europe.  Could  she 
have  imagined,  that  England  would  see  all  this 
partiality,  all  these  favors  to  its  enemy,  without 
anger  and  jealousy  ?  Gould  she  have  imagined, 
thnt  bitter  complaints  or  irritating  remon- 
atrances  on  the  part  of  that  country,  would  not 
take  place?  Gertainly  she  could  not.  She 
knew,  that  anger,  jealousy  and  irritation  would 
necessarily  be  excited :  she  knew,  that  a  system, 
which,  under  the  name  of  neutrality,  would 
have  all  the  effect  of  an  alliance  with  her,  must 
produce  resentment  and  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  that  these,  added  to  the 
ancient  animosities  not  yet  extinguished,  but 
heightened  on  the  contrary  by  recent  injuries, 
must  speedily  end  in  hostility. 

Sir,  the  plan  of  ambition  and  aggrandize- 
ment, pursued  by  France  in  Europe,  affords 
additional  proofs  of  her  policy  respecting  this 
country.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  any  gentleman, 
who  will  carefully  examine  the  subject,  will  be 
convinced  that  France  deliberately  attacked 
Austria  as  well  as  England,  and  of  her  own 
accord,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  regular  system 
of  policy,  lighted  up  the  flames  of  the  present 
war.  I  sh^  not,  however,  stop  to  examine 
{hat  question,  which  would  require  a  minute 
and  tCM^ons  detail  of  facta^  and  is  l)y  no  means 
essentially  necessary  in  the  present  deliberation. 
Whether  France  began  the  war  from  projects 
of  dominion,  or  was  driTea  into  it  for  the  de- 
fimce  of  her  independence,  is,  in  some  degree, 
unimportant  at  present;  since  it  is  perfectly 
•▼ident,  and  has  indeed  been  admitted  on  all 
■idea,  ^at  with  whatever  motives  the  war  be- 


gan, it  has  long  einee  been  a  mere  oonteet  for 
power.  In  this  contest,  France,  having  de- 
tached Prussia  from  the  alliance,  enslaved  Bel- 
gium, subjugated  Holland,  and  obtained  an  ab- 
solute control  over  the  government  and  forcee 
of  Spain,  found  her  progress  resisted  by  noth- 
ing but  the  firm,  persevering  courage  of  Austria 
on  one  side,  and  the  vast  maritime  power  of 
England  on  the  other.  Accordingly,  she  bent 
all  her  efforts  to  weaken  and  destroy  these  two 
powers,  and  left  nothing  unattempted  to  divide 
them.  She  made  continual  efforts  to  induce 
the  Turks  to  fall  on  the  house  of  Austria  on 
one  side,  and  to  arm  Prussia  against  it  on  the 
other.  She  offered  to  divide  its  spoils  with 
Prussia,  in  order  to  engage  the  avarice  and  am- 
bition of  that  rival  power,  by  whose  assistance' 
she  might  break  the  strength  of  Austria,  and 
then  rule  both,  with  the  rest  of  Germany.  Aa 
the  fear  of  Russia  has  kept  the  King  of  Prusda 
in  awe,  and  restrained  his  enterprises,  she  has 
left  no  stone  vntumed,  to  lull  Uie  new  Emperor 
of  Russia  into  security,  and  obtain  his  acquies- 
cence. By  thus  raising  up  enemies  against 
Austria  on  every  side,  and  pressinff  upon  it  at 
the  same  time  with  her  whole  muita^  force, 
she  is  attempting  to  compel  it  to  relinquish  a 
large  part  of  its  territories,  and  make  a  peace 
separate  from  England.  But  she  constantly 
refuses  either  to  give  up  her  own  conquests,  or 
to  make  a  peace  in  which  both  England  and 
Austria  should  be  included.  The  policy  of  this 
is  obvious  and  important  Gould  she,  after 
having  stripped  and  weakened  Austria,  succeed 
in  detaching  it  from  England,  she  would  be  left 
free  to  turn  her  whole  undivided  force  against 
that  rival  nation,  so  long  the  great  object  of  her 
jealousy  and  hatred,  and  whose  maritime  supe- 
riority, it  has  been  her  policy,  for  a  century,  to 
reduce.  In  the  mean  time,  she  leaves  nothing 
unattempted  to  accomplish  this  purpose ;  and 
knowing  that  the  naval  strength  and  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  English  depend  on  their  trade, 
she  resolves  to  assail  their  trade  in  all  possible 
ways,  nence  her  former  and  recent  attempts 
to  exclude  English  vessels  from  every  port. 
Hence  her  instructions  to  Genet  to  draw  ua 
into  an  alliance,  one  condition  of  which  is  to 
be  the  exclusion  of  English  vessels  from  our 
ports.  Hence  her  threats  to  Portugal  of  an  in- 
vasion by  Spain,  unless  English  vessels  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Portuguese  ports.  Hence  her 
recent  attempts  of  the  same  kind  on  Denmark 
and  the  Hanse  towns. 

To  the  success  of  this  project  against  the 
commerce  and  navy  of  England,  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
is  so  considered  by  France.  I  have  it  from  the 
highest  authority,  that  the  plan  of  a  maritime 
coalition  against  England,  was  earl^  formed  by 
France ;  that  to  the  completion  of  it  the  acces- 
sion of  the  United  States  was  alone  wanting; 
and  that  that  accession  was  requested  and  re- 
fused. The  pretence  of  this  coalition,  was  to 
reduce  the  exorbitant  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
land, and  prevent  h«r  tyranny  over  the  other 
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eommerciftl  ittates.  The  object  of  it  was,  and 
the  certain  effect  of  it  if  saccessfal  would  have 
been,  to  break  down  England ;  by  which  moans 
France,  who  came  next  to  her  in  naval  power, 
would  have  been  left  to  reign  unrivalled  ana 
ancontn>11ed  in  her  stead.  The  United  States 
would  have  been  the  most  important  member 
of  thiR  coalition.  The  great  number  of  their 
ships  and  sailors  would  have  enabled  them  to 
become  the  carriers  of  France,  while  she  should 
employ  all  her  maritime  resources  in  attacking 
England.  Their  privateers  also  would  have 
struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  English  commerce; 
and  the  use  of  their  resources  and  their  ports 
to  France,  would  have  given  her  a  decided  su- 
periority in  the  West  Indies,  and  obliged  the 
English  to  send  so  great  a  force  there,  as  greatly 
to  weaken  their  operations  every  where  else. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  France  could  have  no 
ally  so  important  to  her,  in  the  naval  war 
against  En^and,  as  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
without  their  assistance,  she  could  have  no 
hopes  of  success  in  the  West  Indies.  Accord- 
ingly she  took  steps  to  secure  this  assistance, 
as  soon  as  she  began  to  form  her  project  against 
England,  and  has  pursued  them  ever  since  with 
the  most  unwearied  perseverance,  and  by  every 
expedient  of  threats,  promises,  flatteries,  frauds 
and  intrigue. 

It  being,  as  I  conceiye,  perfectly  manifest 
from  all  these  considerations,  that  the  plan  of 
France  has  always  been  to  draw  us  into  the 
war ;  the  House  is  fymished  with  a  ready  solu- 
tion of  her  anger  against  the  British  treaty, 
and  a  clue  to  all  her  present  measures.  It  is 
evident,  that  her  anger  at  the  treaty  has  arisen 
entirely,  from  its  having  defeated  her  plan  of 
drawing  us  into  the  war ;  and  it  will  readily 
appear,  that  the  whole  aim  and  object  of  her 
present  measures  are  to  compel  us  to  renounce 
ft ;  to  drive  us  into  that  quarrel  with  England, 
into  which  she  has  failed  in  her  attempts  to 
entice  us.  She  must  either  mean  this,  or  she 
must  mean  seriously  to  attack  us,  and  drive  us 
into  a  war  against  herself.  To  discover  which 
of  these  is  her  real  object,  what  is  the  true 
motive  of  her  present  measures,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance ;  because  till  that  is  done,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  determine,  in  what  manner 
those  measures  ought  to  be  counteracted,  which 
is  the  point  immediately  under  consideration. 
I  can  never  believe,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
France  seriously  to  attack  this  country,  or  to 
drive  it  into  a  war  against  herself.  She  has 
too  much  to  lose  and  too  little  to  gain  by  such 
a  contest,  to  have  seriously  resolved  on  it,  or 
even  to  wish  it.  In  her  cmmsels,  I  have  ob- 
served great  wickedness,  but  no  folly ;  and  it 
would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  in  her  to  compel 
this  country  to  become  her  enemy ;  especially 
in  the  present  war,  when  we  can  throw  so  for- 
midable a  weight  into  the  opposite  scfde. 
France  well  knows  our  power  in  that  respect, 
and  will  not  compel  ns  to  exert  it.  She  well 
knows,  that  we  poeseas  more  ships  and  more 
seamen  than  any  coxmtrj  upon  earth  exoept 


England  alone.  She  well  knows,  that  our 
sailors  are  the  moat  braye,  akilftil,  and  enters 
prising  in  the  world,  and,  that  by  arming  oar 
vessels,  our  commerce  would  soon  be  made  to 
float  safe  Arom  privateers ;  while  her  fleets  and 
large  ships  would  be  kept  in  awe  by  those  of 
England.  She  knows  tnat  in  the  late  war,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  alone,  with  its  privateers, 
took  one-third  of  all  the  merchant  ships  of 
Great  Britain;  and  that,  though  she  had  no 
commerce  to  be  attacked,  these  maritime  ma- 
terials, greatly  increased  since  that  time,  would 
enable  us,  if  driven  to  the  necessity,  to  create 
speedily  a  formidable  marine,  with  which  we 
could,  not  only  defend  ourselves,  but  attack  her 
possessions.  She  knows,  that  we  haye  a  popn- 
lation  not  far  short  of  six  millions,  and  that  the 
martial  spirit,  which  conducted  us  gloriously 
throuffh  the  trying  scenes  of  the  hute  war, 
though  dormant  indeed,  could  not  have  been 
extinguished.  She  knows,  that  bj  ooK^ient- 
ing  with  the  English,  a  co-operation  whidi 
must  result  naturally  from  our  being  driven 
into  the  war,  by  opening  our  harbors  to  their 
ships,  permitting  them  to  arm,  refit  and  victnsl 
in  our  ports,  to  recruit  among  our  seamen,  and 
to  employ  our  vessels  as  transports,  we  could 
give  them  a  most  decided  preponderance  in  the 
American  seas,  under  which  her  own  colonies, 
and  those  of  Spain  and  Holland,  which  she 
most  justly  ccmsiders  as  her  own,  must  speedily 
fall. 

She  knows  that  in  case  of  a  war  with  us, 
Spain  and  Holland,  who  must  be  her  allies, 
would  be  within  our  grasp.  She  knows  that 
the  Americans  could  and  would  lay  hold  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  Floridaa,  and  that  they 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  road  to  Mexico; 
and  she  would  dread  that  enterprising  valor, 
which  formerly  led  them  through  barren  wilds 
and  frozen  mountains,  to  the  walls  of  Quebec 
She  knows,  in  fine,  that  to  drive  this  country 
into  a  war  with  her  at  the  present  juncture^ 
would  bring  about  that  co-operation  of  means, 
and  that  union  of  interests  and  views  between 
us  and  the  English,  which  it  has  been  the  great 
object  of  her  policy  to  prevent,  and  which  she 
had  undertaken  two  wars,  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose 
of  breaking.  It  is,  therefore,  I  think,  impossi- 
ble to  conceive,  that  France  means  to  drive  or 
provoke  us  into  war.  Her  object,  in  my  opin- 
ion must  be  altogether  different.  It  must  be 
to  compel  us  to  renounce  the  British  treaty, 
and  renew  all  our  differences  with  that  nation, 
under  circumstances  of  irritation  which  most 
speedily  end  in  a  rupture.  What  has  led  her 
to  form  this  project?  From  whence  could  she 
derive  hopes  of  success?  She  has  been  led  to 
form  it,  in  my  opinion,  from  a  persuasion,  erro- 
neous indeed,  out  favored  by  many  appear- 
ances, that  we  are  a  weak,  pusillanimous  peo- 
ple, too  much  devoted  to  gain  to  regard  onr 
honor,  too  careful  about  our  property  to  risk  it 
in  support  of  our  rights,  too  much  divided  to 
exert  onr  strength,  too  distmatftil  of  qiqt  own 
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forenunent  to  defend  it,  too  much  deroted  to 
oer  to  repel  her  aggressions  at  the  risk  of  a 
quarrel,  too  mnch  exasperated  against  £ngland 
to  consent  to  that  co-operation,  which  must  of 
necessity  grow  oat  of  resistaiice  to  France. 
Various  occurrences  have  comhined  to  produce 
and  confirm  this  persuasion,  and  the  forbear- 
ance which  our  government  has  exercised 
towards  herself^  is  not  the  least  of  them.  She 
has  seen  us  submit,  with  patience,  to  the  insults 
and  outrages  of  three  successive  ministers,  for 
the  very  least  of  which,  she  would  have  sent 
the  minister  of  any  nation  out  of  her  country, 
if  not  to  the  guillotine.  The  minister  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  whom  France 
had  recently  concluded  a  treaty,  learning  that 
the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  country,  requested  permission 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  This  request  to  visit  an  un- 
fortunate young  lady,  the  near  relation  of  his 
sovereign,  and  whose  tender  age  no  less  than 
her  sex,  her  virtues  and  her  calamities,  entitled 
her  to  respect,  was  answered  by  an  order  from 
the  directory,  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  re- 
public His  expression  of  a  wish  to  show  one 
mark  of  regard  to  virtuous  misfortune  and  suf- 
fering innocence,  was  considered  as  an  affront  by 
the  government  of  France,  and  punished  by  the 
instant  dismissal  of  the  minister.  Accustomed 
to  act  thus  herself^  how  can  she  impute  our 
long-suffering  and  forbearance,  under  the  per- 
petual insolence  and  insults  of  her  ministers,  to 
any  thing  but  weakness,  pusillanimity,  or  a 
blmd  devotedness  to  herself?  The  conduct  of 
gentlemen  on  this  floor,  too,  has  more  and  more 
confirmed  her  in  this  injurious  opinion  of  us ; 
has  confirmed  her  in  the  erroneous  persuasion, 
that  there  is  a  party  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
government,  devoted  to  her  interests.  I  do  not 
mean  to  charge  gentlemen  with  acting  under 
French  influence.  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  the 
coarse  they  have  taken,  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  aiming  at  the  good  of  their  country, 
which  they  supposed  might  best  be  promoted 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  them.  But  I 
would  ask  those  gentlemen,  and  I  solemnly  call 
on  them  to  lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and 
answer  me — ^I  would  ask  them  whether  the 
coarse  of  conduct  which  they  have  pursued,  is 
not  calculated  to  impress  France  with  a  belief 
that  they  are  devotea  to  her  interests,  and  not 
to  those  of  their  own  country  ?  Whether  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  always  connected 
the  interests  and  wishes  of  France  with  their 
opposition  to  liie  measures  of  this  government, 
does  not  necessarily  tend  to  create  and  confirm 
this  belief?  When  she  saw  them  constantly 
making  it  a  ground  of  opposition  to  measures, 
that  they  would  be  hurtful  or  displeasing  to 
her ;  constantly  supporting  those  plans  which 
die  was  desirous  of  seeing  adopted ;  constantly 
opposing  all  that  she  opposed;  what  could  ^e 
inrar,  but  that  they  were  a  party  devoted  to 
her  views?  As  she  knows  their  numbers  and 
importance,  and  has  these  apparently  strong 
reasons  for  relying,  on  their  attachment^  what 


can  she  oondude,  but,  that  however  nnable 
they  may  be  to  direct  the  government  accord- 
ing to  her  wishes,  they  will  be  ready  and  able 
so  to  clog  its  operations  as  to  prevent  it  fh>m 
adopting  or  pursuing  vigorous  measures  against 
her?  She  no  doubt  does  believe,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  from  the  most  respectable 
quarter,  our  minister  in  that  country,  that  she 
has  nothing  to  do  but  press  hard  on  the  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  lay  it,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  at  the  feet  of  this  party,  by  means  of 
which,  she  might  then  govern  the  country. 
She  is  farther  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  ^e 
conduct  of  the  people  of  this  country,  by  their 
warm  partiality  for  her  cause  and  her  nation, 
by  their  enthusiastic  exultation  in  her  victorieSi 
aud  the  fond,  sympathizing  sorrow  with  which 
they  mourn  her  disasters.  Mistaking  the  source 
of  these  generous  emotions,  she  has  seen  in 
them  notMng  but  the  proof  of  a  slavish  devo- 
tedness to  herself^  which  would  render  this 
people  incapable  of  asserting  their  own  rights, 
when  it  must  be  done  at  the  risk  of  her  displea- 
sure. She  does  not  know,  nor  can  she  be  made 
to  understand,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
which  she  is  thought  to  be  struggling^  that  in- 
spires this  enthusiasm,  and  that,  should  she 
ciiange  her  conduct,  and  abandon  the  principles 
which  she  professes,  these  generous  well-wish- 
ers would  be  found  among  the  firmest  of  her 
opposers.  A  similar  mifi^ake  she  committed 
with  respect  to  England,  and  that  mistake  fur- 
ther confirmed  her  original  error.  She  saw 
much  resentment  excited  by  the  attacks  and 
outrages  of  England,  and  she  supposed  that  re- 
sentment to  be  deep-rooted  and  durable.  She 
did  not  know,  and  could  not  conceive,  that, 
when  England  had  given  up  her  iiyurious  pre- 
tensions for  the  future,  and  agreed  to  make  a 
fair  and  Just  compensation  for  the  past,  we 
should  forget  our  resentments,  and  cherish  sen- 
timents of  mutual  and  friendly  intercouse.  She 
supposed  these  resentments  to  be  far  more 
deeply  rooted,  more  universal,  and  more  per- 
manent, than  they  really  are,  and  relies  on 
them  as  a  certain  means  of  preventing  any 
union  of  interests  and  operations  between  ua 
and  England,  however  recommended  by  poUoy 
or  even  required  by  necessity. 

In  all  these  delusions  she  is  confirmed  by  the 
conduct,  the  speeches,  and  the  writings,  of 
persons  in  this  country,  both  our  own  citixena 
and  hers ;  by  the  information  and  opinions  of 
some  of  her  citizens,  who,  having  resided  here, 
have  carried  home  with  them  those  erroneous 
opinions,  which  foreigners  generally  form  about 
countries  they  visit;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  by 
the  behavior,  too,  of  some  of  our  citizens  in 
her  own  country,  who,  forgetting  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  and  the  situations  in  which  they 
were  placed,  allowed  themselves  to  pursue  a 
course  of  conduct  and  conversation,  calculated 
to  confirm  France  in  all  her  unfounded  and 
i^jorious  opinions,  respecting  this  country. 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  pec^  of  this 
country  are  unwilling  to  oppoee  her,  and  the 
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government  unable;  that  we  shonld  prefer 
peace  with  SDbmiMion.  to  the  risk  of  war;  that 
a  strong  party  deyotea  to  her  will  hang  on  the 
government,  and  impede  all  its  measures  of 
reaction ;  and,  that  if  she  should  place  us  by 
hor  aggressions  in  a  situation,  where  the  choice 
should  seem  to  lie  between  a  war  with  Eng- 
land and  a  war  with  her,  our  hatred  to  Eng- 
land, Joined  to  those  other  causes,  would  force 
us  to  take  the  former  part  of  the  alternative ; 
she  has  resolved  on  the  measures  which  she  is 
now  pursuing,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to 
make  us  renounce  the  treaty  with  England,  and 
enter  into  a  quarrel  with  that  nation ;  in  fine, 
to  effect  by  force  and  aggressions,  that  which 
she  had  attempted  in  vain  by  four  years  of  in- 
triguing and  insidious  policy. 

If  such  are  her  objects,  how  was  she  to  be 
induced  to  renounce  them?  By  trifling  OGa- 
cessions  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  article  of  a 
treaty;  this,  that,  or  the  other  advantage  in 
trade  ?  No.  It  seems  to  me  a  delusion  equally 
fatal  and  unaccountable,  to  suppose  that  she  is 
to  be  thus  satisfied :  to  suppose  that,  by  these 
inconsiderable  favors  which  she  has  not  even 
asked  for,  she  is  to  be  bought  off  from  a  plan  so 
ereat  and  important.  It  seems  to  me  the  most 
fatal  and  unaccountable  delusion,  that  can  make 
gentlemen  shut  their  eyes  to  this  testimony  of 
every  nation,  to  this  glare  of  light  bursting  in 
from  every  side ;  that  can  render  ^em  blind  to 
the  projects  of  France,  to  the  Herculean  strides 
of  her  overtowering  ambition,  which  so  evi- 
dently aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  empire,  or  universal  influence, 
and  has  fixed  on  this  country  as  one  of  the  in- 
struments for  accomplishing  her  plan. 

It  is  against  this  dangerous  delusion  that  I 
wish  to  warn  the  House  and  the  country.  I 
wish  to  warn  them  not  to  deceive  themselves 
with  the  vain  and  fallacious  expectation,  that 
the  concessions  proposed  by  this  amen^ent 
will  satisfy  the  wishes  or  arrest  the  measures 
of  France.  Do  I  dissuade  you  from  these  con- 
cessions ?  Far  from  it.  I  wish  them  to  be  of- 
fered, and  in  the  way  the  most  likely  to  give 
weight  to  the  offer.  It  is  a  bridge  which  I  am 
willing  to  build  for  the  pride  of  France  to  re- 
treat over ;  but  what  I  wish  to  warn  the  House 
against  is  the  resting  satisfied  with  building  the 
bridge,  to  the  neglect  of  those  measures' by 
which  France  may  be  induced  to  march  over 
it,  after  it  shall  be  built.  I  wi^  to  negotiate, 
and  I  even  rely  much  on  success ;  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiation  must  be  secured  on  this 
floor.  It  must  be  secured  by  adopting  firm 
langua^  and  energetic  measures ;  measures 
which  will  convince  France,  that  those  opin- 
ions respecting  this  country,  on  which  her  sys- 
tem is  founded,  are  wholly  erroneous ;  that  we 
are  neither  a  weak,  a  pusillanimous,  or  a  divided 
people;  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  barter 
honor  for  quiet,  nor  to  save  our  money  at  the 
expense  of  our  rights :  which  will  convince  her, 
that  we  understood  her  projects,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  oppose  them,  with  all  our  resources, 


and  at  the  hazard  of  all  our  pooacsaiona.  This, 
I  believe,  is  the  way  to  insure  snccew  to  the 
negotiation ;  and  without  this,  I  shall  consider 
it  as  a  measure  equally  yain,  weak,  and  delu- 
sive. 

When  France  shall  at  length  be  eonvinoed, 
that  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  call  forth  all  our 
resources,  and  exert  all  our  strength  to  resist 
her  encroachments  and  aggreasiona,  she  will 
soon  desist  from  them.  She  need  not  be  told 
what  these  resources  are ;  she  well  knows  their 
greatness  and  extent ;  she  weU  knows  that  tMs 
country,  if  driven  into  a  war,  could  soon  be- 
come mvulnerable  to  her  attacks,  and  oooM 
throw  a  most  formidable  and  preponderating 
weight  into  the  scale  of  her  adversary.  She 
will  not,  therefore,  drive  us  to  this  extremity, 
but  will  desist  as  soon  a/  she  finds  us  deter- 
mined. I  have  already  touched  on  our  means 
of  injuring  France,  and  of  repelling  her  attacks; 
and  if  those  means  were  less  than  they  are,  stQl 
they  might  be  rendered  all-suflicient,  by  reso- 
lution and  courage.  It  is  in  these  that  the 
strength  of  nations  consists,  and  not  in  fleets, 
nor  armies,  nor  population,  nor  money :  in  the 
*^  unconquerable  will — ^the  courage  never  to  sub- 
mit or  yield."  These  are  the  true  sources  of 
national  sreatness;  and  to  use  the  words  oft 
celebratea  writer, — "  where  these  means  are  not 
wanting,  all  others  will  be  ibund  or  created." 
It  was  by  these  means  that  Hcdland,  in  the 
days  of  her  glory,  triumphed  over  the  mightj 
power  of  Spun.  It  is  by  these,  that  in  hXer 
times,  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  war,  the 
Swiss,  a  people  not  half  so  numerous  as  we,  and 
possessing  few  of  our  advantages,  have  honor- 
ably maintained  their  neutrality  amid  the  shock 
of  surrounding  states,  and  against  the  haughty 
aggressions  of  France  hersel£  The  Swiss  have 
not  been  without  their  trials.  They  had  given 
refuge  to  many  French  emigrants,  whom  their 
vengeful  and  implacable  country  had  driven 
and  pursued  firom  state  to  state,  and  whom  it 
wished  to  deprive  of  their  last  asylum  in  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  were 
required  to  drive  them  away,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  to  afford  them  a  retreat  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  neutrality.  They  at  first  tem- 
porized and  evaded  the  demand :  France  in- 
sisted ;  and  finding  at  length,  that  evasion  was 
useless,  they  assumed  a  firm  attitude,  and  de- 
clared that  having  afforded  an  asylum  to  thoM 
unfortunate  exUes,  which  no  law  of  neutrality 
forbade,  they  woidd  protect  them  in  it  at  every 
hazard.  France,  finding  them  thus  resolved, 
gave  up  the  attempt  This  was  effected  by 
that  determined  courage,  which  alone  can  make 
a  nation  great  or  respectable:  and  this  effect 
has  invariably  been  produced  by  the  aame  cause, 
in  every  age  and  every  dime.  It  was  this  that 
made  Bome  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
Atiiens  the  protectress  oi  Greece.  When  was 
it  that  Bome  attracted  most  strongly  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind,  and  impressed  the  deepest 
sentiment  of  fear  on  the  hearts  of  her  enemies  T 
It  was  when  seventj  thousand  of  her  sons  hj 
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bleeding  at  Cannn,  and  Hannibal,  viotorUnui 
oyer  three  Roman  armies  and  twenty  nations, 
was  thundering  at  her  gates.  It  was  then  that 
the  young  and  heroic  Scipio,  having  sworn  on 
his  sword,  in  the  presence  of  the  fathers  of  the 
country,  not  to  despair  of  the  republic,  nuurohed 
forth  at  the  head  of  a  people,  firmly  resolved 
to  conquer  or  die :  and  that  resolution  insured 
them  the  victory.  When  did  Athens  appear 
the  greatest  and  the  most  formidable  ?  It  was 
when  giving  up  their  houses  and  possessions  to 
the  flames  of  the  enemy,  and  having  transferred 
their  wives,  ^eir  children,  their  aged  parents, 
and  the  symbols  of  their  religion  on  board  of 
their  fleet,  they  resolved  to  consider  themselves 
as  the  republic,  and  their  ships  as  their  country. 
It  was  then  they  struck  that  terrible  blow,  un- 
der which  the  greatness  of  Persia  sunk  and 
expired. 

These  means,  sir,  and  many  others  are  in  our 
power.  Let  us  resolve  to  use  them,  and  act  so 
as  to  convince  France  that  we  have  taken  the 


I  resolution,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Thia 
conviction  will  be  to  us  instead  of  fleets  and 
armies,  and  even  more  effectual.  Seeing  ua 
thus  prepared,  she  will  not  attack  us.  Then 
will  she  listen  to  our  peaceable  proposals ;  then 
will  she  accept  the  concessions  we  mean  to 
offer.  But  should  this  offer  not  be  thus  sup- 
ported, should  it  be  attended  by  any  circum- 
stances from  which  she  can  discover  weakneaa, 
distrust,  or  division,  then  will  she  reject  it  with 
derision  and  scorn.  I  view  in  the  proposed 
amendment,  circumstances  of  this  kind;  and 
for  that,  among  other  reasons,  shall  vote  against 
it.  I  shall  vote  against  it,  not  because  I  am  for 
war,  but  because  I  am  for  peace ;  and  because 
I  see  in  this  amendment  itself,  and  more  espe^ 
cially  in  the  course  to  w^ich  it  points,  the 
means  of  impeding,  instead  of  promoting  our 
pacific  endeavors.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  when  we  give  this  vote,  we  vote  not  only 
on  the  peace  of  our  country,  but  on  what  is  fit 
more  important,  its  rights  and  its  honor. 
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This  speech,  on  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  President  and  Senate,  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Foreign  Ministers,  was  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  second  day  of  March,  1798.  * 

It  was  my  wish  and  my  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  this  business  was  again  called  up 
some  days  ago,  after  an  intermission  of  three 
weeks  or  more,  that  we  should  at  length  be 
permitted  to  come  to  a  decision,  without  fur- 
ther debate,  on  a  question  which  had  so  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  al- 
ready perhaps  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
public.  I  and  those  with  whom  I  think  on  this 
occasion  were  willing,  for  the  sake  of  an  early 
decision,  to  pass  by  unanswered  many  things, 
which  though  susceptible  in  our  opinion  of  an 
easy  refutation,  were  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression to  our  disadvantage.  We  were  even 
content  to  leave  unnoticed  the  violent  philippic 
of  the  genUeman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
who  introduced  this  motion,  and  who,  in  sup- 
port of  it,  has  allowed  himself  so  great  a  lati- 
tude of  invective,  against  its  opposers  and 
their  adherents.  We  therefore  repeatedly 
called  for  ^e  question,  and  did  all  in  our  power 
to  close  a  debate,  in  which  such  immoderate 
use  had  already  been  made  of  the  indulgence 
of  the  House. 

But  it  did  not  so  seem  good  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin.  He  yesterday 
pronounced  a  discourse  of  three  hours  and  a 
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half  long,  in  which  he  repeated  assertions  for- 
merly refdted,  and  made  them  the  ground  of  a 
long  train  of  reasoning ;  and  advanced  many 
new  positions  eoually  untenable,  but  equally 
capable,  if  left  undetected  and  unexposed,  of  mis- 
leading the  mind.  These  assertions,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  not  attempt- 
ed to  prove,  though  they  are  the  ground-work 
of  all  his  reasonings,  were  advanced  with  a. 
boldness  which  nothing  but  a  belief  that  he  was 
to  remain  unanswered  could  have  produced. 
His  speech,  when  prepared  in  his  closet,  waa 
evidently  intended  for  a  concluding  speech; 
and  hence  he  has  laid  down  positions  which  he 
knew  to  be  unfounded,  with  a  boldness  of 
which  even  he  himself  has  heretofore  exhibited 
no  example.  On  these  positions  he  has  built  a 
gigantic  structure  of  argument,  to  support  tiie 
present  motion ;  a  structure  which,  like  a  vast 
edifice  resting  on  loose  blocks,  must  fall  and 
crumble  in  the  dust,  as  soon  as  some  person 
shall  take  the  trouble  to  discover  and  Imock 
away,  its  frail  and  temporary  props. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  now  rise,  once 
more  to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  loose  blocks  which  support  thia 
edifice  I  mean  to  knock  away ;  an  operation 
which  requires  neither  strength  nor  skill,  which 
may  be  performed  by  any  person  who  .stands 
near  enough  to  discover  the  defect ;  and  then 
it  will  be  seen  with  what  speedy  ruin  a  struc- 
ture so  large,  and  appearing  so  solid  whmk 
viewed  firom  a  distance,  wul  tumble  to  the 
earth. 

Though  called  up,  however,  Mr.  Ohairmaii| 
by  the  assertiims  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn* 
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ByWania,  I  shall  not  confine  m jself  whoUj  to 
them,  bat  shall  incidentallj  notice  such  obser- 
yations  of  other  gentlemen,  aa  maj  app^&r  re- 
dnoible  to  an/  head  of  argument.  There  are 
some  parts  of  the  last  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas,  on  which,  thongh 


animadversion.  Those  I  shall  in  the  first  place 
submit  to  the  committee,  and  then  proceed  to 
other  and  more  important  parts  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
perhi^  foreseeing  that  ample  retribution  of 
praise  which  he  has  since  received,  employed 
a  considerable  part  of  his  last  speech,  in  a  most 
pompous  panegjric  on  his  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Qallatin.  Ilad  he  stopped  here, 
Mr.  Ohairman ;  had  he  contented  himself  with 
extolling  the  virtues  and  talents  of  his  friend 
and  political  associate,  even  at  the  expense  of 
every  body  else,  I  should  have  been  disposed 
to  pass  it  by  unnoticed.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  no  doubt,  entertains  this  exalted  opin- 
ion of  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania;  and  I 
should  never  deny  him  the  Tight  or  grudge 
him  the  pleasure  of  expressing  it ;  nor  have  I 
any  disposition  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  or  diminish  the 
reputation  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess. But  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  did  not 
stop  here.  Not  content  with  extolling  his 
friend,  above  all  that  is  great  and  distinguished 
in  the  country,  he  went  on  to  impute  the  worst 
of  motives,  the  most  base  and  contemptible  pas- 
sions, to  those  who  do  not  partake  in  his  en- 
thusiastic admiration.  He  told  us  that  fre- 
quent attacks  were  made  in  this  Ilouse,  on  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  that  those 
attacks  proceeded  from  envy  of  his  superior 
talents,  were  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  that 
pre-eminence  of  ability,  which  every  day's  de- 
bate rendered  more  and  more  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  I  know  be  excused 
from  taking  any  part  of  this  observation  to 
myself  personally ;  for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  have  made  none  of  those  attacks  which 
are  spoken  o^  on  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Perhaps  this  has  been  because  I  have, 
for  my  part,  never  felt  that  superiority,  never 
perceived  that  pre-eminence,  from  which  the 
attacks  are  supposed  to  proceed.  That  the 
ffentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  merit,  no- 
Dody  will  deny,  and  nobody  can  be  less  dispos- 
ed to  deny  it  than  me ;  but  I  confess  that  I 
never  observed  that  superiority  over  many 
other  members  of  this  House,  much  less  over 
all,  whereby  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
been  so  much  dazzled.  And  I  would  remind 
that  gentleman  that  all  greatness  is  by  com- 
parison; and  that  the  comparison,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  is  generally  made,  not  between  a 
man  and  his  antagonists,  but  between  him  and 
his  associates.  Even  a  rush-light  may  seem  a 
resplendent  luminary,  when  compared  to  a 
glow-worm ;  and  in  a  dark  room,  the  smallest 


spark  becomes  bright  and  diadngiiished.  I 
would  submit  it  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, whether  he  has  not  committed  some 
mistake  of  this  kind.  Amidst  the  thick  gjoom 
that  is  observed  to  rest  on  a  certain  deecription 
of  persons,  a  certain  class  of  potitlcal  opinion, 
in  this  country,  I  will  not  aay  in  this  House,  k 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  glimmerings  of 
sense  and  capacity  which  are  sometimes  emit- 
ted from  that  quarter,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  should  daule  ihe  eyes  of  his  as- 
sociates ?  But  they  mnst  not  judge  of  the  eyes 
of  the  community  by  their  own  eyes,  nor  con- 
clude that  the  brightness  of  the  sun  is  to  be 
found  in  those  flashes  of  light,  which  undi»* 
cernible  amidst  the  full  blaze  of  day,  are  in- 
debted for  all  their  apparent  resplendency,  to 
the  blackness  of  that  night  from  whose  bosom 
they  are  sent  forth.  Let  me  advise  the  gentle- 
raan  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  forbear 
his  panegyrics.  They  produce  no  c^ect  cm  the 
decision  of  the  American  public,  before  whkh 
the  gentleman  i'  om  Pennsylvania,  with  his  as- 
sociates and  his  opponents,  stands  to  be  juiced. 
This  judgment  will  be  formed  on  better  premi- 
ses, than  the  panegyrics  or  the  invectives  pro- 
nounced in  this  House.  It  will  place  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  and  thoee  who 
appear  with  him  on  the  politicid  scene,  in  tiieir 
true  positions ;  it  will  not  only  be  impartial, 
but  final  and  conclusive ;  and  to  it  all  of  us, 
whatever  we  may  think  or  say  of  ourselves  or 
of  each  other,  must  implicitly  submit. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  having  paid 
this  large  tribute  of  flattery  to  his  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  proper  retribution^  went 
on  to  select  from  his  political  associates,  another 
object  of  enthusiastic  adulation,  whom  he  has 
extolled  in  terms  still  more  extravagant,  and 
with  allusions  still  more  oflfennve.  I  mean,  sir, 
the  late  minister  to  France;  and  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  make  some  observations,  of  no  very 
flattering  nature,  on  the  conduct  of  that  gentle- 
man, I  beg  leave  to  remark  in  the  first  place, 
that  for  any  thing  which  I  may  say  here  I  shall 
not  claim  the  protection  of  my  seat,  or  shelter 
myself  under  its  privileges. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  represent- 
ed the  talents  and  accomplishments  of  this  per- 
son, the  late  minister  to  France,  as  so  pre-enu- 
nently  superior,  not  onlv  to  the  distinguished 
character.  General  Pinckney,  who  was  sent  to 
succeed  him,  but  to  every  other  character  in 
this  country,  to  any  person  who  might  have 
been  sent;  his  qualinoations  as  so  extraordi- 
nary, his  services  as  so  great,  and  his  conduct 
as  so  exemplary ;  that  his  recall  could  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  than  as  the  act  of  aa 
assassin.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  declared,  that  the  recall  of 
the  late  minister  to  France^  was  the  act  of  an 
assassin.  And  who  is  this  assassin!  It  is 
Washington ;  for  by  Washington  this  minister 
was  recalled :  and  for  this  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional powers  as  President^  he  is  branded 
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hj  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  with  the  name 
ofaasasBin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  I  to  give  wa/  to  the  feel- 
ings which  natnrallj  arise  in  the  breast  of  an 
American,  at  hearing  the  epithet  assassin  affixed 
to  the  name  of  Washington,  I  should  apply  ex- 
pressions to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  little 
suitable  to  the  dignitj  of  this  place,  and  little 
consonant  with  the  respect  which  I  entertain 
for  his  personal  character.  But  I  will  repress 
them ;  and  instead  of  giving  vent  to  a  just  and 
natnrid  indignation,  I  will  content  myself  with 
repelling  this  rude,  this  unlooked  for  attack, 
upon  the  administration  of  this  government,  and 
its  late  venerable  and  illustrious  chief. 

This  I  am  fortunately  enabled  to  do,  in  a 
manner  the  most  easy  and  complete ;  for  the 
late  minister  to  France  has  written  a  book. 
*'0h  that  mine  enemy  might  write  a  book!" 
was  the  affecting  exclamation  of  a  virtuous  and 
suffering  man  of  old,  unjustly  accused  but  con- 
scious of  rectitude,  and  wishing  ardently  for  an 
opportunity  of  coi^oundinff  his  accusers,  out  of 
their  own  mouths  I  **0n  that  mine  enemy 
might  write  a  book  I"  ought  also  to  be  the  ex- 
dtymation  of  the  American  government ;  which, 
to  use  the  expression  of  its  late  illustrious  chief, 
*^  requires  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
to  justify  its  measures,  and  cannot  but  be  de- 
sirous of  having  this  truth  frankly  and  fully  dis- 
played.'^ The  American  government  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  Job.  His  enemies  wisely 
confined  themselves  to  strong  holds,  of  dark, 
vague  and  general  abuse.  They  practised  the 
^  Ambiguas  in  vulgum  spargere  voces  "  of  the 
poet^  and  wisely  avoided  the  open  field  of  facts 
and  specific  accusations.  But  not  so  the  late 
minister  to  France.  Prompted  by  that  restless 
vanity  for  which  demagogues  of  an  inferior  or- 
der are  idways  remarkable,  he  has  rashly  and 
foolishly  challenged  his  enemy  to  combat,  on 
(he  open  plain  of  dates  and  facts,  and  has  writ- 
ten a  booK.  In  this  book  is  to  be  found  a  most 
complete  justification  of  the  executive  for  his 
recall,  in  every  respect  except  that  it  was  so  long 
delayed ;  for  the  book  contains  the  most  singu- 
lar display  of  incapacity,  unfaithfulness  and 
presumption,  of  neglect  of  orders,  forgetfulness 
of  the  dignity,  rights  and  interests  of  his  own 
country,  and  servile  devotedness  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  which  he  was  sent,  that 
can  be  found  in  the  history  of  diplomacy.  In 
this  book  it  appears,  that  the  late  minister  to 
France  took  every  occasion,  of  thwarting  the 
views  of  the  government  by  which  he  was  sent ; 
that  he  forbore  to  do  much'  that  he  was  or- 
dered, and  did  much  that  he  was  expressly  for- 
bidden; that  he  in  all  cases  set  up  his  own 
judgment,  above  the  judgment  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  that  he  assured  France  **  that  this  coun- 
try was  ready  to  submit  to  any  violation  of  its 
rights,  to  any  infractions  of  its  treaties,  which 
ahe  mi^t  think  fit  to  practise ;  and  that  if  she 
thought  these  violations  and  infractions  ad- 
vantageous to  herself  she  oofht  to  persist  in 
them,  for  in  that  case  we  shoidd  not  only  submit, 


but  acquiesce  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure :" 
that  he  made  a  direct  attempt  to  render  tills 
country  tributary  to  France,  m  order  to  gain 
her  assistance  for  accomplishing  by  force,  ob- 
jects which  our  government  was  then  striving 
to  accomplish,  and  actually  did  accomplish,  by 
amicable  negotiation :  that  he  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  involve  this  country  in  the  war 
against  England,  pursuant  to  the  wishes  and 
policy  of  France,  and  directly  contrary  not  only 
to  what  he  knew  to  be  the  desire  and  deter- 
mination of  our  government,  but  to  the  express 
letter  of  his  instructions.  All  this,  Mr.  Cnair- 
man,  appears  from  this  book,  and  it  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  catalogue  which  might  be 
presented.  The  book  lies  before  me;  its  dis- 
gusting pages  I  will  not  open  to  the  House ;  the 
members  no  doubt  have  perused  it,  and  to  their 
own  recollection  I  refer  ror  the  proof  of  all  that 
I  have  advanced.  The  late  minister  to  France 
stands  self-convicted,  of  every  thing  short  of 
selling  his  country  for  a  price.  Of  this  I  do  not 
accuse  him;  but  notbiig  e^se  which  his  inca- 
pacity permitted  him  to  do,  has  he  left  undone. 
And  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  man,  for  re- 
calling whom  the  epithet  of  assassin  is  applied 
to  the  name  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Kicholas  explained,  by  saying,  that  he 
had  said,  ^*  that  after  the  full  disclosure  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Monroe,  he  was  sorry  to  find 
that  gentlemen  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
insinuations  against  him;  but  that  since  gentle- 
men made  it  necessary  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
that  in  his  opinion  the  publication  had  proved, 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to 
have  preserved  peace  with  France,  but  that 
they  had  wantonly  thrown  it  from  us.  He  said 
he  was  convinced  that  the  discovery  was  a  very 
unpleasant  one,  to  gentlemen  who  had  advo- 
cated certain  measures;  but  he  thought  it 
could  not  be  condenmed  after  the  attacks  made 
on  that  gentleman ;  and  that  the  effect  was  like 
the  wounds  of  the  assassin,  who  finds  his  enemy 
unexpectedly  prepared.    Mr.  Harper  continued. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  made  the  matter  better  by  his  ex- 
planation. It  appears  by  that  very  explana- 
tion, that  he  did  apply  the  term  assassin  to 
General  Washington,  for  having  recalled  the 
late  minister  to  France:  a  term  which,  some 
years  ago,  surely  could  not  have  been  expected 
ever  to  be  applied  to  that  name,  within  the 
United  States,  much  less  within  these  walls. 

I  must  beg  leave,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude 
these  remarks,  with  the  declaration  with  which 
I  began  them,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  shelter 
myself  under  the  privileges  of  my  nlace,  for 
any  Uiing  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject.  If 
the  remarks  which  I  have  made  on  his  friend 
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Bhculd  appear  harsh  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, let  him  recollect  that  he  himself  pro- 
yoked  and  gave  occasion  for  them,  by  declaring 
that  General  Washington  acted  the  part  of  an 
assassin. 

Having  disposed,  Mr.  Ohairman,  of  this  part 
of  the  subject,  I  will  next  advert  to  the  consti- 
tational  ground  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin.  That  gentleman 
prefaced  his  observations  by  declaring,  that  the 
amendment  under  consideration  went  no  farther 
than  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  certain  ministers 
plenipotentiary,  from  9,000  to  4,500  dollars; 
out  unfortunately  he  forgot  his  tenet  before  he 
arrived  at  the  middle  of  his  speech:  for  he 
Boon  confessed,  that  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  restrain  and  control  the  executive, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointing 
foreign  ministers,  which  is  vested  in  it  by  the 
constitution ;  and  having  made  this  acknowledg- 
ment, so  contradictory  to  his  first  position,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  proceeded  to 
show,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  powers, 
that  it  was  right  and  proper  for  the  House  thus 
to  interfere,  thus  to  control  the  executive,  and 
to  use  its  power  over  appropriations  for  effect- 
ing that  purpose.  Indeed  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas,  at  the  outset  of  the 
business,  expressly  stated  this  to  be  the  solo 
object  of  his  amendment.  With  a  candor  and 
openness  characteristic  of  his  usual  conduct,  he 
avowed  that  his  object  was  not  to  save  money, 
but  to  restrict  the  President  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power.  He  told  us  that  the  diplomatic 
corps  had  been  improperly  increased ;  tliat  the 
number  of  ministers  had  been  improperly  ex- 
tended ;  that  there  was  danger  of  a  further  ex- 
tension, by  which  a  dangerous  executive  influ- 
ence in  the  House  was  likely  to  be  produced ; 
and  that  it  was  right  for  the  House  to  interfere, 
prevent  this  extension,  anil  bring  back  the 
establishment  to  its  original  limits ;  and  this  he 
stated  to  be  the  object  of  his  amendment. 
Hence  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  manifest,  not 
only  from  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  from  the  express  declaration 
of  the  mover  of  this  amendment  himself,  that 
the  question  now  agitated  is  a  question  of 
power,  and  not  a  question  of  money.  It  is 
manifestly  not  a  question  to  know,  whether  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  shall  have  this,  that  or 
the  other  salary,  but  whether  this  House  shall 
direct  the  President  where  he  shall  appoint 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  where  ministers  resi- 
dent, and  where  no  ministers  at  all.  The  ques- 
tion goes  this  whole  length ;  for  if  the  House  can 
say,  as  the  amendment  declares  it  can  and 
ought,  that  no  minister  plenipotentiary  is  ne- 
cessary at  Lisbon  or  Berlin,  it  can  say  with  the 
same  propriety,  and  on  the  same  principles, 
that  no  minister  plenipotentiary  is  necessary  at 
London,  Paris,  or  Madrid,  or  that  no  minister 
is  necessary  anywhere. 

That  such  is  the  object  of  the  amendment, 
that  the  question  between  us  is  a  question  of 
IK)wer  and  not  of  money,  is  further  evident  from 


the  mode  of  argmnent  bj  which  the  amend- 
ment is  8upporte<L  Gentlemen  do  not  pre- 
tend that  9,000  dollars  is  too  much  for  a  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  at  LiaUm  or  Beriin ;  on 
that  ground  we  ehonld  cheerfnlly  meet  them, 
and  agree  to  a  redaction  of  the  lalary,  if 
it  should  appear  to  be  too  high :  bnt  they  tell 
08,  and  attempt  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  need 
of  a  minister  plenipotentiarj  at  liabon  or  Eu^ 
lin.  In  answer  we  allege,  that  by  the  oooiti- 
tntion  the  President  and  Senate  are  solely  an- 
thorized  to  judge,  where  ministers  of  this,  that, 
or  the  other  grade  ought  to  be  employed,  and 
that  this  House  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business,  but  ^x  their  salariea,  which  it  is  bound 
to  do  in  a  suitable  manner.  This  gentlemen 
.'eny ;  and  thus  the  question  of  power,  the  sole 

Question  which  has  been  agitated,  or  is  eona- 
ered  as  of  any.  importance,  arises  between  ul 
I  say  ^*  the  only  question  which  is  considered 
as  important,"  because  the  supporters  <tf  tbs 
amendment  have  laid  no  sU'ess  whatsoever  on 
the  question  of  expense.  They  have,  on  the 
contrary,  shown  themselves  ready  to  abandon  it, 
for  the  sake  of  guning  the  least  additi(»ud 
chance  of  support  in  the  great  question,  the 
question  of  power.  This  is  manifest  from  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr.  S. 
Smith,  which  was  immediately  agreed  to  by 
the  mover  of  the  amendment.  Bj  the  amend- 
ment, as  first  proposed,  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary were  to  be  allowed  only  at  London  and 
Paris.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland  pro* 
posed  to  allow  one  at  Madrid  also,  because  he 
bad  observed  that  the  impropriety  of  recalling 
our  minister  from  that  court«had  been  particu- 
larly insisted  on,  by  some  who  opposed  the 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
immediately  consented  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, so  as  to  leave  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  Madrid.  From  which  it  wonld  appear  most 
evidently,  if  we  did  not  know  it  before,  that 
gentlemen  care  not  how  many  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary there  are,  nor  how  much  money  is 
spent  in  maintaining  them,  provided  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  obtun  the  power  of 
controlling  and  directing  the  appointment  It 
is  to  obtain  this  power,  and  not  to  save  public 
money,  that  gentlemen  struggle ;  and  provided 
the  principle  can  but  be  established,  they  are 
content  to  have  ministers  plenipotentiary  as 
many  as  any  body  pleases;  for  they  know  that 
the  principle  may  be  as  completely  establidied 
in  the  case  of  one  minister,  as  by  taming  out 
the  whole  diplomatic  corps. 

And,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin,  teus  os  that 
this  is  merely  a  question  about  s^ariea,  a  ques- 
tion of  saving  9,000  dollars,  and  wonders  how 
it  could  leaa  to  a  controversy,  about  the  oon- 
stitutional  powers  of  the  President  and  the 
House.  This  proves  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  intended  his  speech  for  a  ood- 
oluding  speech ;  or  that  he  entertains  a  most 
contemptuous  opinion  of  the  understanding  of 
the  House. 
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I  aludlf  therefore,  Mr.  Ohairmaii,  consider 
thie  amendment  as  having  for  its  object,  and 
its  sole  olject  too,  the  establishment^  of  this 

frinciple  :  *^  that  the  House  of  Repreeentatiyes, 
7  its  power  over  appropriations,  nas  a  right  to 
control  and  direct  the  executive,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  foreign  ministers."  I  shall  treat  the 
question  whion  arises  upon  this  amendment  as 
a  question  of  power,  between  this  House  and 
the  President  and  Senate,  and  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  amendment,  if  carried,  would 
be  a  direct  breach  of  the  constitution,  %a 
alarming  usurpation  bj  this  branch,  on  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment,  avowing 
its  object  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  control 
over  the  appointment  of  foreign  ministers,  con- 
tend that  tnis  House  have  a  right  to  exercise 
that  control,  and  rely  on  that  part  of  the  con- 
stitution which  provides,  that  '^  no  money  shall 
be  issued  from  the  treasury  without  an  appro- 
priation bj  law."  As  this  House,  say  gentle- 
men, must  concur  in  passing  all  laws,  it  follows 
that  it  may  refuse  its  assent  to  appropriations. 
In  judging  whether  it  will  give  or  refuse  this 
assent,  it  must  be  guided  solely  by  its  own  dis- 
cretion, by  its  own  opinion  about  the  neces- 
aity  or  utility  of  the  object,  for  which  an 
appropriation  is  wanted.  If  it  should  think 
thiis  object  unnecessary,  or  hurtful,  it  is  bound 
in  duty  to  withhold  the  appropriation.  Con- 
sequently it  may  refuse  to  appropriate  for  a 
minister  to  Lisbon,  Berlin,  or  any  other  place, 
if  it  should  think  such  minister,  though  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Senate,  unneces- 
sary or  iiyurious.  This  I  take  to  be  a  fair  state 
of  the  argument. 

But  gentlemen,  while  they  lay  such  stress 
upon  this  part  of  the  constitution,  seem  entirely 
to  forget  another  port,  that  part  which  provides 
that  tiie  *^  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls."  It  will,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  these  two  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion are  equally  authoritative,  and  must  both 
have  effect;  that  the  whole  instrument,  like 
all  other  instruments,  must  be  taken  together, 
and  so  construed  that  none  of  its  provisions 
may  be  defeated  or  rendered  nugatory.  These 
two  powers,  therefore,  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment in  the  President  and  Senate,  and  the 
power  of  appropriation  in  the  House,  must  be 
reconciled  to  each  other ;  must  be  made  to  act 
as  mutual  helps,  not  as  mutual  obstructions. 
How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Certainly  not  by  ad- 
mitting the  doctrine  of  this  amendment,  which 
would  utteiiy  destroy  one  of  the  powers; 
would  give  the  House  an  absolute  control  over 
the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  reduce  th^ 
PresicUmt  and  Senate  to  the  mere  power  of 
mining  a  nomination,  which  the  House  might 
refuse  to  agree  to  according  to  its  good  pleasure. 
This  is  the  plain  and  necessary  consequence  of 
admitting  the  principle  contended  for  in  sup- 
port of  tnis  amendment)  that  the  Hooae^  when 


called  on  to  appropriate  fbr  an  officer,  legally 
appointed,  may,  in  the  first  place,  inquire  whe- 
ther the  appointment  is  necessary. 

Some  other  way  of  reconciling  these  powers 
must  therefore  be  found  out ;  and  what  is  it  ? 
We  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  thus.  An 
office  must  first  be  authorized  by  law  :  for  no- 
body pretends  that  the  President  and  Senate 
can  create  offices.  When  the  office  is  thus 
authorized,  the  President  and  Senate  exercise 
their  power  of  i^pointment,  and  fill  the  office. 
The  House  of  Representatives  then  exercises 
its  constitutional  power  over  appropriations, 
by  providing  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
officer.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  they 
cannot  inquire,  whether  the  office  was  neces- 
sary or  not ;  for  that  has  already  been  de- 
termined by  the  law  which  auUiorized-  it. 
Neither  can  they  inquire  whether  the  office  was 
properly  filled ;  for  that  would  be  to  invade  the 
powers  of  the  President  and  Senate,  to  whom 
by  the  constitution  the  right  of  choosing  the 
officer  is  exclusively  referred.  Into  what  then 
may  they  inquire?  They  may  inquire  what 
is  a  proper  and  adequate  compensation  for  such 
an  officer ;  they  may*  fix  the  amount  of  his 
salary,  and  in  fixing  it  they  must  be  guided  by 
a  proper  discretion,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  by  the 
nature  of  the  office,  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  the  public  service.  Thus  the  con- 
stitution would  be  reconciled,  and  each  depart- 
ment would  act  within  its  proper  sphere.  The 
President  and  Senate  could  make  no  appoint- 
ment till  the  office  should  be  authorized  by  law. 
consequently  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
abuse.  When  they  had  made  the  appointment, 
they  could  not  ^x  the  amount  of  salary,  or 
order  the  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury : 
another  guard  against  the  danger  of  abuse. 
When  the  appointment  should  be  duly  made, 
the  House,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  bound 
to  provide  an  adequate  salary,  and  could  not 
by  refusing  it  defeat  the  law  and  the  appoint- 
ment, because  they  might  think  the  one  unne- 
cessary, or  the  other  unwise;  and  this  principle 
would  be  a  guard  against  any  abuse  of  the 
powers  of  the  House ;  would  prevent  it  from 
mvading  the  province  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  subverting  the  principles  of  Uie 
constitution. 

Had  gentlemen  confined  themselves  within 
these  limits,  had  they  carried  their  inquiries  no 
farther  than  to  the  adequacy  of  this  or  that 
salary,  this  debate  would  never  have  existed. 
We  should  have  met  them  on  the  ground  of 
sufficiency  of  salaries,  without  any  reference  to 
constitutional  points,  or  contention  about  con- 
stitutional powers.  But  this  was  not  their  con- 
duct. They  expressly  declared,  not  that  the 
salaries  were  too  high  and  ought  to  be  reduced, 
but  that  the  appointments  themselves  were  un- 
necessary, and  ought  to  be  abridged ;  and  thus 
they  drove  us  into  the  constitutional  question, 
and  compelled  us  to  defend  the  Executive 
powers,  against  their  attacks  in  this  Hou^e. 

Bat,  say  gentlemen,  is  the  Honse  alwaja 
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bound  to  appropriate  ?  If  the  Presid^it  should 
appoint  an  nundred  ministers  plenipotentiary, 
must  the  House  without  inquiry  give  money  to 
support  them  all?  What  gnird  would  there 
then  be,  they  exclaim,  against  an  enormous  and 
abusive  extension  of  the  diplomatic  establish- 
ment? 

To  this  I  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first 
place,  that  we  have  a  security  in  the  respon- 
aibility  of  the  President  He  is  elected  by  the 
people;  and  elected  every  four  years.  All  these 
appointments,  though  sanctioned  by  the  Senate, 
must  originate  with  him ;  and  therefore  he  is 
particularly  and  almost  solely  responsible.  His 
character  is  at  stake.  He  is  a  single  actor,  on 
a  most  conspicuous  theatre;  and  all  eyes  are 
upon  him.  Ue  is  watched  with  all  the  jealousy, 
which  in  this  country  particularly  is  entertained 
of  executive  power.  He  is  watched  by  the  gen- 
tlemen themselves,  who  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  who  are  sufSciently  prone  to  find 
fault  with  him  and  abuse  him,  even  when  he 
acts  properly.  This  he  well  knows,  and  conse- 
quently will  take  care  to  do  nothing  which  may 
strengthen  their  hands,  by  giving  uiem  grounds 
for  censure.  Should  he  act  improperly,  make 
foolish  or  unnecessary  appointments,  he  must 
disgust  his  friends  and  supporters,  forfeit  the 
public  esteem,  and  lose  his  election.  He  may 
be  even  turned  out  by  impeachment,  before  the 
time  fur  a  new  election  arrives.  These,  I  appre- 
hend, are  sufficient  securities  against  wanton 
misconduct. 

I  answer  in  the  next  place,  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  think  fit  to  abuse  his  powers,  it  is 
his  own  concern,  and  no  business  of  this  House ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  impeach  him.  We 
are  sent  here  by  the  people  to  exercise  our  own 
powers,  and  not  to  watch  over  the  President ; 
who  equally  with  us  derives  his  powers  from 
the  people,  and  is  amenable  to  them,  and  not  to 
this  House,  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers. 
We  may,  indeed,  as  individuals,  censure  his 
conduct,  as  we  may  that  of  any  member  on  this 
floor,  and  endeavor  to  prevent  the  people  from 
re-electing  him ;  but  as  a  body  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  or  his  conduct,  but  to  impeach 
him.  If  he  proposes  measures  to  us  which  we 
do  not  approve,  we  may  reject  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  may  reject  bills  which  we 
send  up  to  him :  but  we  have  no  more  right  to 
prevent  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
making  such  appointments  as  he  pleases,  than 
he  has  to  prevent  us  from  passing  such  votes  or 
resolutions  as  we  please.  The  interference  in 
one  case  is  equally  unconstitutional  as  in  the 
other.  It  has  indeed  become  fashionable,  with 
some  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  to  consider  this 
House  as  **  the  people,"  and  to  speak  and  act  as 
if  the  people  had  delegated  to  us,  their  general 
superintending  power  over  the  other  depart- 
ments: but  this  doctrine  is  unknown  to  the 
constitution,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  which 
it  directly  leads.  It  directly  leads  to  that  con- 
centration of  powers  in  one  popular  body,  which 
it  was  the  main  object  <^  the  constitution  to 


prevent,  and  which  it  was  and  Is  the  main  ob- 
ject of  those  gentlemen  to  introduce :  that  con- 
centration to  which  this  amendment  is  con- 
sidered and  intended,  by  its  Bupportera,  as  an 
introductory  step. 

I  answer  in  the  last  place,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  the  President  should  appoint  an  hundred 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  or  commit  any  other 
such  wanton  and  foolish  abuse  of  his  power,  it 
would  be  an  extreme  case  which  woidd  spesk 
for  itself,  and  dictate  the  line  of  conduct  wbich 
this  House  and  the  country  ought  to  ponae. 
But  we  ne^er  can  legislate  on  extreme  cases. 
They  must  be  left  to  suggest  and  provide  their 
own  remedies,  when  they  occur.  Suppose  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses,  under  the  influence  of 
some  unaccountable  madness,  should  pass  a  lav 
in  spite  of  the  President,  for  building  fifty  ships 
of  the  line,  to  be  given  to  France  in  order  to 
augment  her  navy,  or  for  any  other  violent  pa^ 
pose,  how  ought  the  President  and  the  countrj 
to  act  ?  I  do  not  know :  these  would  be  ex- 
treme cases,  and  they  would  carry  their  own 
evidence,  and  the  indication  of  their  own  reme- 
dies, with  them.  We  may  as  well  suppose  ex- 
treme cases  of  one  kind  as  of  another;  and 
however  our  own  self-love  may  induce  us  to 
think,  that  there  is  less  danger  from  us  than 
from  the  President  and  Senate,  and  that  power, 
however  dangerous  in  their  hands,  is  perfectly 
safe  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  ours,  the  eonstito- 
tion  and  the  framers  of  it  judged  otherwise, 
and  they  judged  rightly.  It  is  infinitely  more 
dangerous  in  our  hands,  when  uncontrolled; 
because  we  have  less  personal  responsibility, 
and  are  far  more  liable  to  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion. When  therefore  these  extreme  cases  oc- 
cur, we  will  act  accordingly ;  and  should  they 
obviously  require  the  breach  of  a  law,  the  neces- 
sity will  be  universally  felt  and  acknowledged, 
and  we  must  break  it  All  that  I  contend  for 
is,  that  the  present  is  not  an  extreme  case; 
and  that  these  appointments  being  authorixed 
by  law,  a  law  must  be  broken  before  we  can 
defeat  the  appointments,  accordinj^  to  the  avow- 
ed olject  of  this  amendment  I  contend  that 
when  we  undertake  to  defeat  there  af^int- 
menta,  we  must  consider  them  as  author!^  by 
law,  as  much  as  the  appointment  of  a  Judge,  or 
a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  must  inquire 
whether  the  motives  are  sufficiently  urgent,  the 
case  sufficiently  extreme,  to  induce  the  neces- 
sity of  breaking  a  law.  This  is  denied  by  gen* 
tlemen  who  support  the  amendment  Tbej 
contend  that  these  appointments  of  foreign 
ministers  are  not  to  be  considered,  as  com- 
pletely authorized  by  law;  and  consequently 
that  the  House  may  withhold  the  appropria- 
tion, without  breaking  any  law.  This  \b  the 
very  point  in  dispute ;  and  to  this  pohit  I  shall 
direct  such  remaining  observationa,  as  seem 
necessary  to  be  made  on  the  oonstitntional 
question. 

The  question  then  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  firom 
what  source  is  the  office  of  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, or  any  other  foreogn  miniater  d^ved  t 
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The  officer,  we  well  know,  most  be  appointed 
bj  the  President  and  Senate;  bat  the  office 
and  the  officer  are  distinct  things ;  and  before 
an  officer  can  be  appointed,  an  office  must 
exist ;  unless  gentlemen  are  disposed  to  admit, 
as  I  certainly  am  not,  that  the  President  and 
Senate  can  create  offices.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin,  well  aware  that  if 
the  office  of  foreign  minister  conld  be  considered 
as  legaUj  existing,  previous  to  the  appointment 
bj  the  President  and  Senate,  and  independently 
of  it,  the  conclusion  which  we  contend  for 
would  irresistibly  follow,  has  denied  this  posi- 
ti<m ;  has  denied  that  the  office  of  foreign  minis- 
ter becomes  a  complete  and  legal  office,  as  soon 
as  the  officer  is  appointed  by  uie  President  and 
Senate. 

lir.  Gallatin  explained.  He  had  asserted,  he 
aaid,  the  very  contrary;  and  had  admitted, 
though  he  considered  it  as  a  disputable  point, 
that  the  office  was  like  that  of  a  judge,  and  be- 
came complete  on  the  appointment  by  the 
President.  But  he  had  denied  that  the  House 
was  bound  to  appropriate  for  the  officer.  Mr. 
Harper  continued. 

I  know,  Mr.  Ohairman,  what  the  gentleman 
denied,  and  what  he  admitted ;  and  it  appears 
by  his  explanation,  that  I  was  right  in  my  first 
statement.  The  gentleman  contended,  and  that 
was  the  leading  point  of  his  ar^ment,  that  the 
office  of  foreign  minister  was  derived  from  the 
appointment  of  the  President.  And  why  did 
he  contend  for  this  ?  Because  he  knows  that 
the  President  cannot  erect  offices ;  and  conse- 
quently if  the  office  of  foreign  minister  had  no 
other  origin  than  the  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  conld  not  be  considered  as  a  legally 
existing  and  complete  office,  until  this  House 
had  concurred  in  it.  This  was  the  scope  and 
object  of  the  gentleman^s  argument,  ana  hence 
his  solicitude  to  establish  the  position,  that  the 
office  of  foreign  minister  originates  m  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  President.  He  said,  indeed, 
that  he  would  admit  these  offices  to  be  analo- 
gous to  those  of  judges ;  but  he  immediately 
denied  it  agun,  by  denying  that  the  House  was 
bound  by  any  law  to  appropriate  for  these 
<^ce8,  as  they  evidently  are  for  judges ;  and  in 
denying  this,  he  denied  every  thing.  The  gen- 
tleman admitted  in  form,  but  denied  in  sub- 
stance, and  contended  for  principles  directly  at 
war  with  his  seeming  admission.  These  are 
complete  offices,  according  to  the  gentleman, 
but  they  are  derived  from  no  legal  authority, 
nor  is  the  House  bound  by  any  law  to  appro- 
priate for  their  support.  That  is,  they  are  legal 
and  they  are  not  legal;  they  are  offices,  and 
tiiey  are  not  offices ;  and  this  is  the  amount  of 
the  gentlemen's  admission,  and  of  his  explana- 
tion. Thus  he  told  the  House,  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  he  did  not  dispute  the  power  of 
the  F^^sident  and  Senate  to  make  treaties ;  he 
only  contended  that  those  treaties  when  made 


were  not  binding,  tall  the  House  had  concurred 
in  them  by  granting  appn^Nriations :  in  other 
words,  that  the  President  and  Senate  could 
make  treaties,  which  however  though  madCi 
were  in  fact  not  treaties,  till  ratified  by  the 
House;  that  is,  that  there  might  be  treaties, 
which  were  not  treaties.  This  was  the  sub- 
stance and  amount  of  that  gentleman^s  reason- 
ing, on  a  former  occasion ;  and  it  exceedingly 
resembles  his  present  argument,  as  just  now 
explained  by  himself. 

The  question,  therefore,  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  us  is,  whether  the 
office  of  foreign  minister  be  derived  from  the 
appointment  of  the  President  and  Senate,  con- 
curred in  by  this  House :  or  must  be  traced  to  a 
higher  origin,  and  considered  as  completely 
existing  before  the  appointment  tidces  place :  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  or  of  State,  which  completely  ex- 
isted as  soon  as  the  law  was  passed  establishing 
those  departments,  and  before  any  officer  was 
appointed  ?  We  contend  for  the  latter  doctrine, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  the 
former.  If  he  be  right  it  follows,  that  the  ap- 
pointment is  incomplete  until  this  House  gives 
Its  sanction ;  for  we  well  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  cannot  of  themselves  create  an 
office.  If  we  be  right  it  follows,  that  as  soon 
as  an  appointment  is  made  to  fill  this  office,  this 
House  is  legally  bound  to  supply  an  adequate 
salary :  in  the  same  manner  as  for  any  other 
office  created  by  law. 

There  are  two  modes,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
which  an  office  may  exist,  either  by  law  or  by 
the  constitution ;  and  from  one  or  the  other  of 
these  sources,  the  office  of  foreign  minister 
must  be  derived.  It  is  not  deriv^  from  the 
constitution,  like  the  office  of  President,  Vice- 
President,  or  Speaker  of  the  House ;  tor  the 
constitution  speaks  of  it  as  already  in  existence. 
The  constitution  does  not  say  there  shall  be 
foreign  ministers,  and  then  go  on  to  direct  how 
they  shall  be  appointed,  as  in  the  case  of  Presi- 
dent ;  but  considering  the  office  as  alreadv 
existing,  it  merely  directs  how  it  shall  be  filled. 
"The  President,"  it  says,  "by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
foreign  ministers  and  consuls.*'  Unless,  then, 
gentlemen  are  disposed  to  deny  that  there  were 
foreign  ministers  previous  to  the  constitution, 
they  cannot  contend  that  the  office  of  foreign 
minister  is  derived  from  the  constitution.  It 
must  therefore  be  derived  from  the  law. 

But  from  what  law  ?  Not  from  any  act  of 
Congress ;  for  we  know  that  there  is  no  such 
act  Congress  has  never  done  any  thing  more 
than  to  fix  salaries  for  foreign  ministers,  and 
vote  money  to  pay  them :  And  besides,  the  con- 
stitution, which  is  previous  to  all  acts  of  Con- 
gress, recognizes  the  office  of  foreign  minister 
as  already  existing,  and  directs  in  what  manner 
tiie  appointments  to  fill  it  shall  be  made.  From 
what  law  then  is  this  office  derived?  Mr. 
Chiujrman  it  is  derived  fix>m  the  law  of  nations. 

In  every  oivilLied  state  there  are  two  sorts  of 
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law,  derived  from  two  distinct  tooroet;  the 
municipid  law,  &od  the  law  of  natioiia.  The 
law  of  nations,  deriving  its  origin  and  its  foroe 
from  the  consent  of  nations  themselves,  mutn- 
ally  given  to  each  other,  is  independent  of  their 
manicipal  laws,  which  have  relation  to  their 
own  intemid  affairs,  and  depend  npon  the  acts 
of  their  respective  govemm^its.  The  munici- 
pal laws  of  the  United  States  consist  in  our  acts 
of  Congress,  and  are  derived  from  the  anthorit/ 
given  by  the  constitution.  The  law  of  nations, 
as  it  respects  us,  has  a  higher  origin,  and  be- 
came binding  on  us  from  the  moment  when  we 
erected  ourselves  into  an  independent  state,  and 
entered  into  the  pale  of  civilized  nations.  We 
then  gave  our  consent  to  that  law,  when  we 
began  to  send  and  receive  ambassadors,  and  io 
form  treaties  with  other  powers.  This  law 
then  became  binding  on  us,  by  our  own  consent 
and  our  own  acts ;  and  this  law  establishes  the 
office,  regulates  the  duties,  and  defines  the 
privileges  of  foreign  ministers.  That  office  con- 
sequently was  established  among  us,  as  soon  as 
we  submitted  ourselves  to  the  law  of  nations. 
Accordingly  we  had  foreign  ministers  before 
we  had  a  President,  before  we  had  a  Congress, 
and  before  we  had  a  constitution.  Even  before 
the  first  articles  of  confederation  were  entered 
into,  we  considered  this  office  as  existing ;  for 
those  articles  do  not  establish  the  office,  but 
merely  declare  how  it  shall  be  filled,  by  whom 
foreign  ministers  shall  be  sent,  by  whom  they 
shall  be  appointed. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  indeed  has 
told  us,  that  the  office  of  foreign  minister 
originated  in  the  appointment  of  the  President 
lUid  Senate.  But  where  did  that  gentleman 
learn,  that  the  President  and  Senate  can  create 
or  originate  offices?  He  has  said  that  the 
office  becomes  complete,  when  sanctioned  by  an 
appropriation  in  this  House.  But  all  offices  not 
existing  by  the  constitution  must  be  created  by 
law :  and  where  did  he  learn  that  this  House 
could  concur  in  a  law,  by  any  other  means  than 
having  a  bill  before  them,  and  passing  it  with 
the  usual  forms  ?  Where  did  he  learn  that  this 
House  could,  in  this  indirect  way,  by  voting  a 
sum  of  money,  legalize  an  act  not  otherwise 
legal,  and  ffive  the  force  of  a  law  to  what  other- 
wise would  not  be  a  law  t  The  gentleman  has 
neither  learned  this  in  the  constitution,  nor  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  House ;  but  though  we 
know  not  where  he  learned  it,  we  are  well  ap- 
prized of  the  purpose  for  which  he  introduced 
it  here.    That  purpose  I  have  already  explained. 

It  being  manifest  then,  Mr.  Chdrman,  ^at 
the  office  of  foreign  minister  is  established  by 
the  law  of  nations,  it  only  remains  to  inquire 
whether  that  law  is  complete  and  binding. 
Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  so,  within  its 
proper  sphere  ?  Do  not  our  courts  of  justice 
acknowledge  its  existence,  and  yield  to  its  au- 
thority on  all  objects  on  which  it  is  calculated 
to  act  ?  Is  any  aid  required  from  acts  of  Con- 
gress or  other  municiiuil  laws,  in  order  to  give 
it  efi&cacy  ?    Certainly  not    These  two  kinds 


of  law,  the  law  of  natioiia  and  the  mnnicipsl 
law,  are  each  sapreme  in  their  respeetive 
spheres.  They  operate  indeed  upon  deferent 
objects,  and  are  executed  in  diflferent  modes; 
but  each  is  complete  in  its  operati<»L  From 
hence  it  results,  Uiat  an  office  existing  by  the 
law  of  nations  has  an  existence  as  completely 
legal,  as  one  which  exists  by  act  of  QoDgtmB: 
that  the  office  oi  foreign  roinist.er  is  as  mnch  a 
legal  office,  exists  as  much  by  the  laws  of  this 
country,  as  the  office  of  Chief  Jnatice,  or  Secre- 
tary of  State :  and  that  when  one  ^  these  offices 
is  filled  by  the  anpointment  of  the  Prendent 
and  Senate,  the  House  is  under  am  comf^ete  a 
legal  obligation  to  provide  an  adequate  sslvy 
for  it,  as  for  the  other.  Thia  Home  can  no 
more  say  this,  that  or  the  other  minister  pleni- 
potentiary is  unnecessary,  and  we  will  not  pro- 
vide for  him,  than  it  can  say  a  Chief  Justice  or 
a  Secretary  of  State  is  unneceaBarr,  and  we  will 
not  provide  for  him.  It  wonld  as  much  bs 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  law  in  one  case,  ss  in 
the  other. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  condnsions,  and 
the  premises  on  which  they  are  founded,  skoold 
be  erroneous,  if  the  doctrines  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  should  be  correct,  still  this 
amendment  cannot  be  supported.  It  is  in  direct 
contradiction  with  the  principles  on  which  its 
supporters  rely,  and  is  refrited  by  the  very  ar- 
guments adduced  to  defend  it. 

What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  That  the  office  of  foreign 
minister  originates  with  the  appmntment  of 
the  President,  and  becomes  comi^etely  ertab- 
lished  when  this  House  has  sanctioned  it  by  an 
appropriation.  I  state  this  to  be  hia  doctrine, 
though  he  did  not  lay  it  down  in  these  express 
words.  This  is  the  substance;  for  otherwise  he 
must  admit,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  whde 
argument,  that  the  office  not  only  originates  as 
he  says,  but  also  becomes  complete,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  President  and  Senate :  in  other 
words  that  the  President  and  Senate  can  create 
offices.  When  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia therefore  told  us,  that  although  the  office  of 
foreign  minister  originates  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  President  and  Senate,  yet  the 
House  is  not  bound  to  appropriate  a  proper 
salary,  as  he  admits  it  to  be  bound  in  case  of  an 
office  erected  by  law,  the  office  of  Chief  Justice, 
for  instance,  he  told  us  in  substance  that  this 
office,  though  originating  with  the  afHwintment 
of  the  President  and  Senate,  remained  iDohoafte, 
did  not  become  a  complete  and  legal  office,  till 
sanctioned  by  an  appropriation  in  this  House. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  his  doctrine  of  inchoate 
treaties,  about  which  we  heard  so  much  on  a 
former  occasion.  His  doctrine  about  treaties 
was  this ;  that  a  treaty,  though  made  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  is  but  an  indicate  act, 
till  completed  by  the  assent  and  sanction  <tf 
this  House.  The  House,  he  said,  was  in  no 
wise  bound  to  give  thia  aaaent ;  bat  when  it 
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•honld  be  giren,  the  treaty  would  then  beoome 
complete.  Aooordio^Iy,  after  this  House  had 
Assented  to  the  Britisli  treatj,  by  passmg  an 
appropriation  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  that 
gentleman  told  ns  that  the  treaty  was  complete, 
and  had  become  as  much  the  act  of  this  House 
as  of  the  President  and  Senate.  This  position 
be  has  repeated  more  than  once ;  and  in  the 
debates  on  the  President's  speech,  daring  the 
aommer  session,  he  laid  it  down  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner.  I  presome,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  an  '^  inchoate  office "  is  like  an  inchoate 
treaty,  and  may  become  perfect  in  the  same 
manner.  The  gentleman  admits,  nay  contends, 
that  what  he  calls  an  inchoate  treaty  becomes 
perfect  and  binding,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
on  Uiis  House  and  every  body  else,  as  soon  as 
the  House  gives  its  sanction  by  an  appropria- 
tion. Hence  it  irresistibly  follows,  that  this 
inchoate  office  of  foreign  minister,  this  office 
originating  according  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  appointment  of  the  Pren- 
dent  and  Senate,  but  not  binding  on  the  House, 
and  therefore  not  complete,  must  become  com- 
plete and  binding^  Arom  the  moment  when  it 
receives  the  sanction  of  the  House.  If  not,  it 
never  can  be  complete  and  binding ;  must  al- 
ways remain  an  inchoate  thing,  which  would 
be  a  most  manifest  absurdity. 

I£  therefore,  the  sanction  of  the  House  can 
legiuize  and  complete  that  office  of  foreign  min- 
ister, which  oriffiiiates  in  the  appointment  of 
the  President,  Uiis  sanction  has  already  been 
given,  and  these  officers  of  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Lisbon  and  Berlin,  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  amendment  to  destroy,  have  already 
been  legalized  and  completed  by  the  assent  of 
this  House.  They  are  consequently,  at  this 
time,  according  to  the  principles  of  gentlemen 
themselves,  oompletdy  legal  officers ;  as  much 
ao  as  those  of  President,  Chief  Justice,  or  Se- 
cretary of  State;  and  these  gentlemen  in  at- 
tempting to  destroy  them,  by  withholding  an 
appropriation,  are  guilty  of  as  direct  and  as 
great  an  infraction  of  the  law  and  the  consti- 
tution, as  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  drive  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  his  office, 
by  refusing  the  annual  appropriation  for  pay- 
ment of  his  sdary.  An  office  must  either  be 
legal  or  not  1^^.  If  legal  it  is  equally  binding, 
in  whatever  mode  it  became  so,  whether  by 
the  law  of  nations,  an  act  of  Congress,  or  the 
appointment  of  the  President  and  Senate,  sanc- 
tioned bv  tills  House;  and  there  exists  the 
same  obtigation  on  the  House  to  provide  an 
adequate  uJary,  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Will  gentlemen  ask  when  these  offices,  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  l^isbon  and  Berlin, 
received  Uie  sanction  of  this  House  T  Lest  they 
should  have  forgotten,  I  will  tell  them.  The 
first  received  it  in  May,  1796,  and  the  second 
from  this  present  Congress,  in  June,  1797.  It 
will  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  files  of  the 
Houie,  that  on  the  96th  of  May,  1796,  the  Pre- 
sident of  tiie  United  States  sent  a  messap^e  to 
tlie  Home,  infocn^  it  that  he  had  appomted 


ministers  plenipotentiary  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon, 
instead  of  ministers  resident ;  and  that  this  auff- 
mentation  of  the  grade  would  require  an  adm- 
tional  appropriation.  In  consequence  of  this 
message  a  bill  was  passed  on  the  6th  of  June, 
following,  by  which  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion was  made.  Thus  the  office  of  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Lisbon  received  the  expresa 
sanction  of  this  House. 

Surely  we  cannot  have  forgotten  what  passed 
in  this  House  last  June,  during  the  first  seision 
of  this  Congress.  We  were  informed  by  the 
estimates  from  the  department  of  state,  that 
18,600  dollars  would  be  wanted  for  the  salary 
and  outfit  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Ber- 
lin. A  bill  was  brought  in  containing  thiB  w- 
propriation.  The  appropriation  was  opposea; 
but  after  full  discussion  it  was  carried  by  a 
great  minority,  and  the  bill  passed.  Thus  the 
office  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin  re- 
ceived the  express  sanction  of  this  present  House 
of  Representatives. 

If  these  offices,  therefore,  were  inchoate  be- 
.fore,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  they  became  complete 
on  his  own  principles,  as  soon  as  these  appro- 

Eriations  were  consented  to  by  this  Honse ;  for 
e  has  told  us  over  and  over  that  an  inchoate 
treaty  becomes  complete,  as  soon  as  this  House 
gives  its  assent  by  an  act  of  appropriation: 
and,  by  the  whole  tenor  and  the  very  terms  of 
his  argument,  he  places  an  inchoate  treaty  and 
an  inchoate  office  on  the  same  footing.  Conse- 
quently he  is  now  bound  to  appropriate  for  this 
office,  as  much  as  he  admits  himself  to  be  bound 
to  appropriate  any  sums  which  may  still  be 
wanted,  for  carrying  into  effect  a  treaty  once 
sanctioned  by  this  House.  And  yet  that  gen- 
tleman, and  those  who  agree  with  him  on  the 
present  occasion,  are  content,  for  the  sake  of 
'effecting  their  favorite  object,  the  establishment 
of  a  control  over  Executive  appointments,  to 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  prindpleS| 
in  manifest  inconsistency  with  those  very  doc- 
trines, for  which,  on  former  occasions,  they 
have  so  strenuously  contended  I  The  truth  is 
that  they  shape  their  doctrines  to  the  purposes 
of  the  moment,  and  abandon  them  without  dif- 
ficulty when  tliose  purposes  require  it  When 
they  had  resolved  to  defeat  the  British  treaty 
in  this  House,  they  introduced  the  doctrine  ti 
inchoate.  They  alleged  that  the  House  was 
under  no  obligation  to  carry  a  treaty  into  efiect^ 
because  it  was  only  an  indicate  act,  till  sanc- 
tioned by  this  House;  but  they  admitted,  in 
the  most  explicit  manner,  and  made  it  a  part 
of  their  doctrine  oi  inchoate,  that  when  this 
House  had  given  its  sanction,  the  treaty  became 
complete  and  obligatory.  Now  that  their  ob- 
ject is  to  turn  certain  ministers  plenipotentiary 
out  of  office,  and  to  establish  a  precedent  of  the 
control  of  this  House  over  the  Executive,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  functions,  tiiey 
discard  their  fS&vorite  doctrine  of  inohoatei 
which  la  no  longer  adequate  to  the  pnipose. 
They  go  fSulher,  and  contend  that  the  Hoosa 
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bj  its  power  orer  appropritttionS}  has  a  right  to 
control  all  the  acts,  to  stop  all  the  moTemeDts 
of  the  other  departments ;  that  it  may  withhold 
appropriations,  in  all  cases,  according  to  its 
own  good  pleasure  or  caprice,  which  tiie  gen- 
tlemen di^fy  with  the  name  of  discretion. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  doctrine  now 
contended  for,  would  enable  this  House  to 
drive  the  secretaries,  the  Judges,  and  even  the 
President,  from  ofBce,  by  witnholding  the  ap- 
propriation for  their  salaries,  if  ever  they  should 
become  personally  obnoxious  to  a  minority  of 
this  House.  The  step  from  the  present  doc- 
trines to  that  point  would  be  far  shorter  than 
from  inchoate  to  the  present  doctrines;  and 
the  right  of  encroachment  being  once  estab- 
lished, there  will  be  nothing  to  set  bounds  to 
it,  but  the  good  pleasure  of  &ie  House.  I  have 
heard  it  avowed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  affairs 
of  this  country  can  never  prosper,  until  all  the 
present  heads  of  departments  shall  be  driven 
from  office;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
means  of  effecting  that  purpose,  so  desirable  to 
these  gentlemen,  are  intended  to  be  famished 
by  this  amendment.  Should  it  prevail  it  will 
establish  a  precedent,  that  may  easily  be  ex- 
tended to  that  or  any  other  object ;  and  have 
we  reason  to  believe,  from  what  we  now  see, 
and  have  witnessed  on  former  occasicms,  that 
the  extension  will  not  be  attempted? 

Let  not  gentlemen,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
accuse  us  of  too  much  jealousy,  when  we  zeal- 
ously oppose  these  attempts,  and  charge  them 
with  supporting  principles  which  lead  to  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  I  view 
their  principles  in  that  light;  and  in  this  view 
I  am  fully  confirmed  by  the  most  mature  re- 
flection, not  only  on  the  consequences  of  those 
Srinciples,  but  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
ave  been  introduced  and  supported  here. 

But,  say  gentlemen,  what  interest  can  we' 
have  to  subvert  the  constitution  ?  Why  should 
we  harbor  designs  of  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment, and  introducing  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion ?  Have  we  not  as  much  at  stake,  as  much 
to  lose,  as  you  ?  Have  we  not  equally  concur- 
red in  the  establishment  of  this  government? 
And  what  inducement  can  we  have  to  wish  for 
its  destruction  ? 

Since  gentlemen^  Mr.  Chairman,  make  this 
appeal  to  their  motives,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
offer  a  few  observations  on  that  subject,  before 
I  dilate,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  do,  on  the  ob- 
ject and  tendency  of  their  political  system. 

As  to  motives,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  declaring,  that  I  believe  the  far  greater 
part  of  these  gentlemen  to  be  actuated  by  tiie 
purest  motives.  I  do  not  say  all,  because  I  am 
not  bound  to  answer  for  the  motives  of  all. 
There  are  some  among  them  of  whose  motives 
I  know  nothing ;  but  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  support  the  system,  of  which  this 
amendment  is  a  leading  member,  are  actuated 
in  my  opinion  by  motives  as  pure,  I  will  not 
say  as  my  own,  because  perhaps  those  gentle- 
men may  deny  me  the  merit  of  pore  motives, 


but  as  those  of  the  beat  and  poreat  men  in  this 
country :  and  if  I  oould  find  security  against 
the  consequences  of  men^s  actiooa,  in  the  up- 
rightness of  their  intentions,  I  never  shouid 
apprehend  harm  from  these  gentlemen.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  does  history,  experience  or  com- 
mon sense  inform  us,  that  such  aecority  can  be 
found  ?  Do  we  not  confine  lonaAlca,  and  keep 
knives  and  razors  out  of  the  bands  of  children? 
Why  ?  Not  because  we  are  afraid  of  their  in- 
tentions, but  of  their  actions :  because  we  sre 
jusUy  apprehensive  of  their  doing  misdue^ 
without  intending  it 

Does  not  history  teach  us  that  there  is  notldiig 
more  common,  than  for  men  to  ^  nnachie? 
when  they  mean  to  do  good  f  Did  the  Ia  Fay- 
ettes,  the  Rocheeancaids,  the  lianconn,  the 
Lameths,  and  the  Clements  of  France,  when 
they  first  taught  the  doctrines  of  inaurrection, 
and  stirred  up  the  mob  to  resist  the  govem- 
ment,  intend  to  pull  down  ruin  on  their  coon- 
try,  their  fiimilies  and  themselves?  Did  they 
intend  to  procure  their  own  death  or  banish- 
ment, and  the  confiscation  of  their  estates ;  to 
send  to  the  guillotine  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  best  of  citizens,  including  their  own 
families  and  ^ends ;  to  drench  Uie  whole  coun- 
try in  blood,  and  transfer  the  most  absolute 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  vilest  of  mankind? 
Certainly  they  had  no  such  intentions ;  and  yet 
we  find  that  these  consequences  did  i^esult  from 
their  measures.  France  and  the  world  have 
groaned  and  are  groaning  under  these  conse- 
quences ;  nor  are  they  less  real  or  less  deplora- 
ble, because  their  authors  intended  to  do  good 
and  not  mischief.  Fanatics  never,  or  very 
rarely  indeed,  intend  to  do  mischief;  and  yet 
all  experience  proves  that  no  d^Bcription  of  men 
are  half  so  mischievous.  They  rush  blindly  on, 
without  reflection  or  hesitation,  and  aim  directly 
at  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  without 
being  delayed  or  turned  aside  by  any  considera- 
tions of  the  result. 

With  these  awful  examples  before  us,  shall 
we  trust  fanatic  men  with  power  by  reason  of 
their  upright  motives,  or  sit  regardless  of  the 
consequences  of  their  actions,  because  we  are 
convinced  that  their  intentions  are  pure  ?  So 
far  otherwise,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  my  opinion 
their  honesty  is  an  additional  reason  for  dread- 
ing them.  Of  your  cool,  calculating  political 
knaves  I  am  never  afhud.  Such  men  are  not 
apt  to  be  much  trusted ;  and  moreover  they 
never  do  mischief,  but  when  there  is  something 
to  be  gained  by  it.  They  never  do  mischief  for 
mischief's  sake;  and  being  for  the  most  part 
men  of  sense  and  reflecti<xi,  yon  may  genenUy 
convince  them  that  their  own  interest  lies  in 
avoiding  mischiefl  But  it  ia  the  sincere,  the 
honest  fanatic  whom  I  dr^td,  and  whom  I  think 
myself  bound  to  restrain,  as  I  would  confine  a 
maniac  His  honesty,  his  zeal,  and  his  good 
character,  enable  him  to  inspire  confidence  and 
gain  proselytes.  The  consciousness  of  uprij^t 
intentions  renders  him  as  bold  as  he  is  blind. 
He  rushes  directly  forward|  without  looking  to 
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tiftt  fight  hand  or  the  hit;  polls  down  all  that 
stands  in  his  wqr,  regardless  on  whom  it  may 
iUl ;  destroys  a  coontry,  in  order  to  make  it 
free;  inflicts  unheard  of  calamities  on  the 
presMit  generation,  for  the  happiness  of  pos- 
terity ;  and  makes  experiments  on  governments 
and  nations,  with  the  calm  indifference  of  an 
anatomist  dissecting  the  body  of  a  malefactor. 
These  are  the  men  of  whom  I  am  afraid,  and 
whom  I  think  it  my  dnty  at  all  times  and  places 
to  withstand:  men  whose  projects  and  experi- 
ments have  brought  rain  on  other  countries, 
and  will  bring  it  on  this  unless  they  are  resisted 
and  restrained,  by  the  sober  and  reflectiug  part 
of  the  community. 

After  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  much  afraid 
of  these  men.  There  was  indeed  a  time  when 
their  efforts  might  have  been  formidable ;  be- 
oanse  that  frenzy  of  revolution  which  seemed 
to  have  been  poured  out  upon  the  earth  like  a 
Tial  of  wrath,  which  had  fallen  upon  mankind 
like  a  plague,  did  once  extend  its  dreadful  influ- 
ence to  this  country,  where  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  it  infected  every  description  of  people, 
and  made  them  eager  for  change  and  ripe  for 
revolution.  But  it  has  passed  away  never  to 
retom.  Fortunately  before  the  disease  had 
risen  to  its  height  here,  time  was  given  for  ob- 
serving its  terrible  effects  elsewhere;  and  the 
American  people  profiting  by  example,  and 
aided  by  the  peculiar  happiness  of  their  situa- 
tion, first  resisted  and  have  finally  subdued  this 
dreadful  malady,  the  love  of  revolution. 

In  this,  I  repeat  again,  they  have  been  aided 
no  less  by  their  own  happy  situation,  than  by 
tlie  mournful  experience  of  other  countries. 
For  revolutions,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  brought 
about  in  all  countries,  by  three  descriptions  of 
men,  philosophers,  jacobins  and  sans-culottes. 
They  exist  in  all  countries,  and  accordingly  in 
all  countries  are  to  be  found  the  materials  of 
revolution ;  but  they  exist  in  different  propor- 
tions, and  according  as  these  proportions  are 
greater  or  less  in  any  country,  so  is  the  danger 
of  revolution  with  which  it  is  threatened. 

The  philosophers  are  the  pioneers  of  revolu- 
tk>n.  They  advance  always  in  front,  and  pre- 
pare the  way,  by  preaching  infidelity,  and 
weakening  the  respect  of  the  people  for  ancient 
instructions.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
fiyiatics  of  virtuous  lives,  and  not  unfrequently 
cf  specious  talents.  They  have  always,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  an  ancient  writer, 
**  Satis  eloqnentiffi,  sapientie  parum;"  elo- 
onence  enough,  but  very  little  sense.  They 
declaim  with  warmth  on  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind, the  abuses  of  government,  and  the  vices 
of  rulers,  all  of  which  they  engage  to  remove, 
provided  their  theories  should  onoe  be  adopted.^ 
They  talk  of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  or  the' 
dignitv  of  his  nature;  and  entirely  forgetting 
what  he  is,  declaim  perpetually  about  what  he 
should  be.  Thus  they  allure  and  seduce  the 
▼isionary,  the  snperfioial  and  the  unthinking 
part  of  mankind.  They  sre  fw  the  most  part 
miett,  always  sssloos^  and  slwsjs  plausible; 
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whereby  they  become  exceedingly  fonnidahla. 
Of  the  three  classes  employed  in  the  work  ci 
revolution,  they  are  infinitely  the  most  to  be 
dreaded ;  for  until  they  have  shaken  the  founda- 
tions of  order,  and  infused  a  spirit  of  discontent 
and  innovation  into  the  community,  neither  the 
jacobins  nor  the  sans-culottes  can  produce  any 
considerable  effect.  The  army  cannot  find  en- 
trance, until  these  forerunners  have  corrupted 
the  garrison,  to  open  the  gates.  Of  these  men 
we,  m  this  country,  have  enough  and  more  than 
enough. 

Of  jacobins  we  also  have  plenty.  They  fol- 
low close  in  the  train  of  the  philosophers^  and 
profit  by  all  their  labors.  This  class  is  com- 
posed of  that  daring,  ambitious  and  unprinci- 
pled set  of  men,  who  possessing  much  courage, 
considerable  talents,  but  no  character,  are  un- 
able to  obtain  power,  the  object  of  all  their 
designs,  by  regular  means,  and  therefore  per- 
petually attempt  to  seize  it  by  violence.  Tyrants 
when  in  power,  and  demagogues  when  out,  they 
lay  in  wait  for  every  opportunity  of  seizing  on 
the  government  per  fas  aut  nefiu,  and  for  this 

Eurpose  use  all  implements  which  come  to  their 
ands,  neglect  no  means  which  promise  suocess. 
Unable  to  enter  at  the  door  of  the  sheepfold, 
they  climb  in  at  the  windows,  and  devour  the 
flock.  Although  they  use  the  assistance  of  the 
philosophers  in  gaining  entrance,  they  dread 
their  honesty,  their  z^  and  their  influence 
with  the  public ;  and  accordingly  the  first  use 
they  make  of  power,  when  they  can  obtain  it, 
is  to  destroy  the  philosophers  themselves. 

As  the  philosophers  are  the  pioneers,  these 
men  are  the  generals  of  the  army  of  revolution : 
but  both  pioneers  and  generals  are  useless  with- 
out an  army,  and  fortunately  the  army  does  not 
exist  in  this  country. 

This  army  is  composed  of  the  sans-culottes, 
that  class  of  idle,  indigent,  and  profligate  per- 
sons, who  so  greatly  abound  in  the  populous 
countries  of  Europe,  especially  the  large  towns, 
and  being  destitute  of  every  thing,  having  no 
home,  no  families,  no  regular  means  of  subsist- 
ence, feel  no  attachment  to  the  established 
order,  which  they  are  always  ready  to  join  in 
subverting,  when  they  find  any  one  to  pay  them 
for  their  assistance.  These  were  the  men  who 
in  the  pay  of  a  wealthy  jacobin,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  fanatic  philosophers,  overturned 
all  order  and  government  in  France,  and  will 
overturn  it  in  every  other  country,  where  they 
exist  in  great  numbers,  and  are  not  opposed 
with  great  force  and  unceasing  vigilance.  But 
fortunately  for  America,  there  are  few  sans- 
culottes among  her  inhabitants,  very  few  in- 
deed. Except  some  small  portions  of  rabble 
in  a  few  towns,  the  character  is  unknown 
among  us,  and  hence  our  safety.  Our  jpeople 
are  afi,  or  very  nearly  all,  proprietors  of  land, 
spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  where 
they  live  in  ease  and  freedom,  strangers  alike 
to  oppression  and  want.  Those  who  reside  in 
the  largest  towns  are  possessed  of  proper^, 
have  homes,  families,  and  regular  ocoapations ; 
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and  among  snch  a  people  the  principles  of  sans- 
calottism  never  dio,  and  never  will^  make  mnch 
progress.  If  a  new  Duke  of  Orleans  were  here, 
with  a  Mirabean  for  his  privy-oonnsellor,  and 
an  annnal  revenne  of  three  hundred  thousand 
guineas  to  supply  the  means  of  corruption,  he 
could  not  raise  a  mob  sufficient  to  drive  this 
body  from  their  seats,  or  overawe  their  delibe- 
rations. We  have  Jacobins  in  plenty,  and 
philosophers  not  a  few ;  but  while  we  are  free 
from  sans-culottes,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
nature  of  our  government,  and  the  abundance 
of  untilled  land  in  our  country,  will  secure  us 
from  them  for  ages,  we  need  not  apprehend 
great  danger.  We  ought,  no  doubt,  to  watch 
and  wiUistand  the  enterprises  of  the  pioneers 
and  generals ;  but  while  they  remain  without 
troops,  they  are  not  much  to  be  dreaded. 

Having  made  these  observations  on  the 
purity  of  gentlemen's  motives,  observations 
which  were  due  not  only  to  candor  and  truth, 
but  to  the  respect  I  feel  for  their  personal  char- 
acters, I  hold  myself  at  full  liberty  to  explain 
the  tendency  of  the  present  amendment,  and 
of  that  system  of  poltcy  of  which  it  is  a  part 
I  mean  not  to  impute  any  ill  intentions  to  gen- 
tlemen when  I  declare,  and  attempt  to  prove, 
that  this  tendency  is  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  present  government.  It  is  my  firm  and  most 
deliberate  opinion,  that  the  amendment  now 
under  consideration,  and  the  principles  of  that 
system  to  which  it  belongs,  lead  directly  to 
the  introduction  of  anarchy  and  revolution  in 
this  country  ;  and  if  not  steadily  opposed,  must 
sooner  or  later  produce  that  effect.  This  opin- 
ion it  is  my  purpose  to  support,  by  the  observa- 
tions which  I  am  about  to  offer ;  and  it  is  by  a 
full  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  I  have  been 
induced  to  consider  it  as  a  most  sacred  duty,  to 
combat  the  system  at  all  times,  and  by  all  the 
means  in  my  power. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, has  denied  tliis  to  be  the  tendency  of  his 
system,  and  contends  that  our  principles,  not 
his,  lead  to  revolution  and  anarchy.  Revolu- 
tion and  anarchy,  he  tells  us  in  emphatic  lan- 
guage, are  the  results  of  a  system  of  expense, 
of  war,  of  oppression,  and  of  arbitrary  sway ; 
the  last  leaf  of  that  book,  in  which  are  written 
the  excesses  of  tyranny.  I  agree  fully  with 
the  gentleman  in  this  position;  but  there  is 
another  question  anterior  to  this,  which  he  has 
omitted  to  discuss.  It  is  by  what  means 
tyranny,  by  what  means  the  excesses  of  arbi- 
trary government,  are  most  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced? This  question  I  propose  to  discuss 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
mean  to  compare  his  system,  his  principles, 
with  ours,  and  to  inquire  which  of  the  two  is 
most  likely  to  introduce  arbitrary  government 
into  this  country.  And  I  hope  to  convince,  not 
that  gentleman  himself,  but  the  House,  that  if 
ever  arbitrary  govemm^it  should  exist  here,  it 
must  owe  its  existence  to  the  system  of  policy 
which  that  gentleman  supports. 

How,  let  me  ask,  Mr.  Ohairman,  have  the 


governments  of  other  countries  been  conveited 
from  free  into  arbitrary  governments  I  3y  one 
of  two  ways;  either  a  military  chie^  possesriof 
little  political  authority,  but  heredittty/aDd 
having  at  his  disposal  the  military  force  of  the 
state,  has  availed  himself  of  the  fr^oent  wsn 
by  which  neighboring  states  are  so  apt  to  be 
afflicted,  has  augmented  that  military  foroe^ 
and  finally  employed  it  in  ext^iding  and  con- 
firming his  own  authority ;  or  in  states  where 
no  military  chief  of  this  description  existed, 
popular  leaders  possessed  of  talents,  and  ao- 
tuated  by  an  inordinate  ambition,  have  formed 
a  strong  party  among  the  people,  have  invaded 
and  finally  subverted  the  authority  of  the  for- 
emment,  and  erected  to  themselves  an  smo- 
lute  dominion.  £very  state  that  has  lost  its 
liberty,  since  the  foundation  of  the  worid  till 
the  present  day,  except  in  cases  of  oonqnest  bj 
a  foreign  power,  has  lost  it  by  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  methods.  The  first  is  the  nstonl 
death  of  free  monarchies,  the  second  of  free 
republics;  and  both  ancient  and  modem  histoiy 
furnish  many  examples  of  both.  It  was  Ij 
the  first  that  all  the  feudal  states  were  con- 
verted into  absolute  monarchies,  except  Eng- 
land and  Poland ;  the  former  of  which  was 
protected  by  its  insular  situation,  fi^om  the 
necessity  and  also  from  the  consequences  of  a 
great  military  power  in  the  hands  of  its  chi^ 
and  thus  preserved  its  liberties ;  while  in  the 
latter,  powerful  individuals  retained  the  mili- 
tary force  in  their  own  hands,  divided  it  amoos 
themselves,  kept  their  chief  in  subjection,  ai^ 
at  length  by  their  feuds  and  dvil  broils  de- 
stroyed the  strength  of  the  state,  and  delivered 
it  over  to  be  subdued  and  divided  by  the  neigh- 
boring powers.  It  was  by  the  ooncentratMm 
and  exercise  of  military  force,  in  the  hands  of 
an  hereditary  chiel^  that  the  Cortes  oi  Spain 
were  broken  under  Ximines,  and  the  states 
general  of  France  under  Richelien  and  Vsisnnf 
It  was  thus  the  great  princes  of  Germany  be- 
came absolute,  in  their  respective  domimons; 
and  that  the  Russian  despotism  was  founded  oa 
the  ruins  of  feudal  aristocracy. 

This  danger,  however,  does  not  exist  in 
popular  governments.  They  have  no  greet 
military  diief^  of  hereditary  power,  who,  dis- 
posing absolutely  of  the  pubUc  force,  may  use 
it  for  the  extension  of  his  own  anthori^ :  aitd 
of  all  republics  that  ever  have  existed,  none 
ever  was  so  little  threatened  with  danger  from 
that  quarter  as  ours.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  reasons  of  this  particular  advantage ;  for 
they  are  obvious  to>  every  one.  When  repub- 
lics fall,  they  fall  by  other  means ;  by  gradual 
inroads  on  tiie  principles  of  their  ffovermnenti ; 
by  popular  encroachments  on  regiuar  authority ; 
by  the  concentration  of  their  powers  in  some 
popular  body,  where  artful,  able,  and  aspiring 
demagogues  obtain  sway,  and  establish  arbi- 
trary power  under  the  name  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  quarter  from  which  all  popular 
governments  have  been  assailed,  for  the  most 
part  with  soeeeai^  aod  tnm  which  oon  will  bt 
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flucoeMfiilly  assailed,  ahonld  the  principles  of 
tiie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ever  be 
adopted.  Thos  fell  Rome  nnder  the  power  of 
OsBsar ;  thos  fell  the  republic  of  England  nnder 
the  power  of  Cromwell ;  and  thus  will  fall  the 
United  States  nnder  some  future  Gassar  or 
Cromwell,  unless  a  steady  opposition  be  given 
to  the  system  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  of  which  this  amendment,  let  it  be  re- 
peated, forms  a  part 

When  the  examples  of  the  ancient  republics 
were  adduced  by  my  friend  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Thatcher,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  denied  it  to  be  applicable,  because  the 
government  of  those  republics  was  different 
fiom  ours.  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
government  is  different  from  that  of  Athens  or 
fiome,  and  I  wish  it  to  keep  so.  That  is  the 
object  of  all  my  exertions,  of  all  my  zealous 
opposition  to  motions  like  the  present  To 
make  our  government  like  those  of  Athens  or 
Borne  is,  m  my  apprehension,  the  object  or 
tendency  of  the  system  advocated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  How  is  this  to  be 
effected  ?  By  inducing  this  House,  sometimes 
nnder  this  and  sometimes  under  that  plausible 
pretence,  to  establish  precedents  of  encroach- 
ment on  the  other  departments;  to  practise 
on  these  precedents,  and  extend  them  further 
and  further,  until  at  length  all  power  shall  be 
concentrated  in  this  House,  and  exercised 
•ooording  to  the  good  pleasure  of  those  mem- 
bers, who  can  obtain  influence  here.  In  Athens 
all  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one 
body,  and  it  was  abused  at  the  pleasure  of 
tiiose,  who  by  their  eloquence,  their  wealth,  or 
by  any  other  means,  could  obtain  the  confi- 
dence, and  influence  the  determinations  of  that 
body.  .  In  Rome  the  case  was  somewhat  differ- 
tnt ;  but  even  there,  for  want  of  a  well  fixed 
balance  in  her  Oovemment,  the  mass  of  the 
people  gradually  usurped  all  power,  and  trans- 
mrred  it  to  their  favorites  or  their  purchasers. 
By  pursuing  the  principles  of  the  gentleman 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  same  effect  n:^u8t  be  pro- 
duced here.  This  House  first  begins  the  attack 
on  the  President.  It  controls  his  appoint- 
ments, directs  his  measures,  gives  him  orders 
under  the  name  of  advice,  and  if  he  refuses  to 
obey  them,  withholds  all  the  supplies  for  the 
service  of  the  government.  All  this  is  justified 
imder  the  gentleman^s  doctrine  of  appropria- 
tions. A  favorable  moment  is  seized  for  laying 
tiie  corner  stone,  for  fixing  the  principle,  and 
plausible  pretexts  are  adduced.  A  treaty  is 
made,  and  a  popular  clamor  is  excited  against 
it. '  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  clamor,  to  re- 
ftue  an  appropriation  for  carrying  the  treaty 
into  effect,  ana  thus  a  precedent  of  interfering 
In  treaties  is  attempted  to  be  established.  A 
foreign  minister  is  ^pointed,  the  reasons  for 
whose  appointment  are  capable  of  being  ob- 
•Bored  or  misrepresented.  The  occasion  is 
Mixed  to  dei^  an  appropriation;  and,  nnder 
tike  i^etenoe  of  saving  public  money,  and  pre- 
▼anting  the  expense  of  an  useless  appointment, 


an  attempt  is  made  to  aoqoire'a  oontrd  over 
the  appomtment  of  officers.  These  points 
being  carried,  the  precedents  are  soon  orawn 
into  practice,  and  further  enterprises  are  under- 
taken in  due  season.  Every  success  gives  fur- 
ther strength  and  boldness  for  new  assaults,  the 
cannon  of  every  bastion  that  is  taken,  is  imme- 
diately turned  on  the  remaining  works:  and 
finally  the  President  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  the  chief  officer  of  this  House,  and  the 
heads  of  department  become  the  nrst  clerks 
of  its  conmiittees. 

The  President  being  demolished,  the  party 
proceeds  with  new  vigor,  and  greater  forces, 
to  attack  the  Senate,  which,  deprived  of  the 
support  of  the  Executive,  is  speedily  over- 
thrown. The  House  says  to  the  Senate,  **  Un- 
less you  conform  to  our  will,  we  lay  our  hands 
on  Uie  purse  strings,  and  stop  the  wheels  of 
government.  Shomd  a  contest  ensne,  we  are 
sure  to  be  uppermost;  for  we  are  the  inune- 
diate  representatives  of  the  people.  We  adore 
the  people ;  nay  we  are  the  people  themselves. 
Therefore  beware  of  a  contest  in  whic^  yon 
have  every  thing  to  lose,  and  we  are  certain  of 
gaining." 

The  Senate,  enfeebled  and  dismayed,  yields 
by  degrees  to  these  powerful  arguments,  and 
thb  House  remains  victorious,  with  all  power 
in  its  hands.  It  proceeds  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  Exterior  Belations,  a  Conmiittee  of 
Interior  Relations,  a  Committee  of  Justice,  a 
Committee  of  Finance,  and  so  on ;  and  a  new 
French  Convention  arises  to  view,  where  prin- 
ciples are  set  at  naught,  caprice  is  law,  and  the 
whim  of  the  moment  disposes  of  all  public  and 
private  rights.  Then  follow  confiscations  and 
banishments,  and  the  long  train  of  tyrannical 
excesses  ever  attendant  on  popular  bodies,  in 
whose  hands  the  whole  powers  of  government 
have  been  concentrated,  from  the  Assemblies 
of  the  people  at  Athens,  and  the  Comitia  at 
Rome,  aown  to  the  Rump  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  French  Convention.  Then  will 
the  member  who  shall  possess  the  noost  art,  the 
greatest  eloquence,  and  the  most  daring  spirit 
of  enterprise,  speedily  form  a  party,  by  means 
of  which  he  will  en^ave  the  House,  and  rule 
the  country.  Should  there  be  several  of  equal 
or  nearly  equal  strength,  they  will  first  divide 
the  power  among  themselves;  but  their  union 
will  be  fallacious  and  short.  They  will  be  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  circumvent  or  under- 
mine each  other ;  divisions  will  soon  arise,  and 
mortal  quarrels  wil^ ensue;  till  at  length  the 
rest  will  sink  beneath  the  overbearing  genius 
of  one,  and  he  will  establish  his  dominion  un- 
controlled. This  is  the  liberty  which  gentle- 
men, should  their  schemes  succeed,  will  sooner 
or  later  bestow  on  the  country ;  the  liberty  of 
a  few  bold,  able,  ambitions  men,  to  do  what 
they  please,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  oonununity 
to  obey  them.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  be 
very  pleasant  liberty,  for  those  who  are  to  be 
possessed  of  power ;  but  for  me  and  the  wat  ni 
the  oommonity  it  has  no  ohanna,  and  7 
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therefore  omit  no  opportnnitj  of  resisting  its 
first  and  most  distant  approaches. 

Should  an  J  one  ol^eot  that  this,  state  of 
thinffs  must  he  extremelj  distant,  I  heff  him  to 
reo^lect  how  short  a  spaoe  intervened,  between 
the  throne  of  Lonis  the  XVI,  and  the  scaffold 
on  which  he  bled;  between  the  absolute  power 
of  Neoker,  and  the  despotism  of  Marat;  be- 
tween the  splendid  fortune  of  so  manj  distm- 
gaished  families,  and  the  dungeon  or  the  guil- 
lotine. Govemments  like  ours,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  be  compared  to  the  planetary  system, 
whose  preservation  depends  entirely  on  the 
exact  preservation  of  its  balance.  The  exact 
balsnce  between  the  oentriftigal  force  and  the 
power  of  gravitation,  retains  the  planets  in 
their  orbits ;  but  should  some  angel  of  destruc- 
tion push  them  out  of  those  orblt&  though  in 
ever  so  small  a  degree,  the  balance  is  lost ;  one 
power  gains  what  is  taken  from  the  other,  and 
these  immense  bodies,  whose  beautiful  and  reg- 
ular play  furnishes  the  greatest  wonder  of  crea- 
tion, fly  out  and  are  lost  in  boundless  space,  or 
rush  to  the  sun  with  increasing  and  incalcula- 
ble velocity,  and  there  are  mingled  in  one 
mighty  ruin.  Should  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  succeed  in  his  present  attempt, 
he  becomes  the  angel  of  destruction  to  our 
beautiful  constitution.  He  destroys  the  happy 
balance  of  its  powers;  and  the  approximation 
of  the  different  departments,  though  slow  and 
gradual  at  first,  would  become  more  rapid  as  it 
advanced,  and  speedily  produce  that  concen- 
tration of  power  m  this  Houl«,  which  seems  to 
be  the  object  of  all  that  gentleman^s  labors  and 
cares. 

It  Lb  this  vie^  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  stimulates  me  to  oppose  this  amendment, 
with  the  utmost  perseverance  and  zeal:  not 
that  I  apprehend  great  mischief  from  this  par- 
ticular measure,  could  it  be  viewed  singly  and 
by  itself;  but  that  I  regard  it  as  a  part  of  a 
system,  wholly  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  this  government,  or  the  happiness  of  this 
countiy.  I  regard  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  his  fHends,  in  the  light  of  eL.  ene- 
my, who  has  commenced  a  siege  against  the 
fortress  of  the  constitution.  He  proceeds  at 
first  by  cautious  steps,  and  endeavors  to  make 
a  lodgment  by  surprise,  in  some  strong  and  ad- 
vantageous outwork,  from  whence  he  may  di- 
rect a  more  efficacious  attack  against  the  cita- 
del itself.  On  this  advanced  ground,  in  this  out- 
work, I  hold  it  wise  to  resist  him ;  convinced 
that  success  here  would  be  the  prelude  to  a 
bolder  and  more  dangerous  assault,  and  that  all 
the  guns  which  he  can  now  carry,  will  imme- 
diately be  turned  upon  our  remaining  fortifi- 
cations. 

I  must  now  be  allowed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say 
a  few  words  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  meas- 
ure, as  to  the  utility  of  foreign  ministers.  To 
one  side  of  the  House,  to  me  and  those  with 
whom  I  usuaUj  act,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  President  has  thought  fit  to  appoint  f^isn 
ministers;  for  we  are  oonTinoed  tnat  Uie  ri^t 


of  Judging  on  this  subject,  has  been  given  ex- 
clusively to  him  and  the  Senate  by  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  that  when  he  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  thought  fit  to  exercise  this  right,  by 
appointing  a  minister  to  this  or  that  place,  or 
of  this  or  that  grade,  nothing  is  left  for  this 
House,  but  to  provide  an  adequate  salary.  But 
other  gentlemen  hold  a  different  opinion ;  and 
contend  that  we  may  not  o^y  imjuire  how 
much  the  salary  ought  to  be,  but  also  whether 
the  appointment  itMlf  be  necessaiy.  To  gen- 
tlemen who  sincerely  h<Ad  this  ofnnion,  I  ad- 
dress my  remaining  observations. 

The  gentleman  fh>m  Pennsylyania,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, has  asserted  that  ministers  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  interests  of  oummeroe,  except  to 
make  commercial  treaties ;  while  the  care  of 
seeing  those  treaties  duly  executed,  and  the 
commercial  rights  of  individuals  properiy  pro- 
tected, belongs  to  consuls.  Hence  he  inf^ 
that  foreign  ministers  are  useless ;  because  we 
have  no  need  to  form  more  commercial  con- 
nections, and  ought  to  have  no  political  con- 
nections with  foreign  nations.  In  order  to 
prove  that  we  ought  to  m^e  no  more  bom- 
mercial  treaties,  he  contends,  that  we  have  re- 
ceived much  more  harm  than  ffood  from  those 
already  made.  This  is  the  whole  amount  of 
this  part  of  the  ffentleman's  argument,  whic^ 
includes  two-thirds  of  his  long  and  ingenious 
speech ;  and  it  is  wholly  built  on  the  assertion 
that  *^  commercial  interests  are  managed  by 
consuls,  while  ministers  have  nothing  tb  do 
with  commerce,  except  the  making  of  treaties 
for  its  regulation."  This  assertion  has  been 
already  refuted,  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, thougn  he  has  made  it  the  ground- 
work of  his  whole  reasoning,  has  not  attempted 
to  prove  it  For  this  he  had  very  good  rea- 
sons ;  for  he  well  knows  it  to  be  wholly  un- 
founded ;  and'  therefore  he  has  contented  him- 
self with  asserting  it,  and  taking  it  for  granted. 
I  say  he  well  knows  it  to  be  unfounded,  becaust 
that  gentleman  is  well  read  in  the  Uw  of  na- 
tions, the  writers  on  which,  as  well  as  its  mai- 
ims  and  doctrines,  we  often  see  him  addoos 
with  much  dexterity  and  learning,  whoi  they 
suit  his  purpose.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
I  think  ventre  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  stu- 
dent in  any  college,  who  has  read  the  indexes 
of  some  elementary  books  on  the  law  of  nations 
but  knows  that  it  is  the  peculiar  business  or 
ministers,  not  only  to  make  commercial  ti 


ties,  but  to  watch  over  their  execution,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  commercial  rights  of  their 
country,  under  the  law  of  nations  aa  well  as 
under  treaties,  are  preserved  invi<ds^e.  Thif 
is  A  business  with  which  consuls  never  int«^ 
fere,  and  to  which  they  are  wholly  inadequate; 
not  only  from  the  nature  and  powers  of  thdr 
appointment,  but  also  from  their  local  circum- 
stances and  situation.  All  this  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  well  knows ;  and  yet  he  has 
asserted  that  every  thing  rejecting  the  inter- 
ests of  our  commerce  in  for^gn  countries,  ex- 
cept the  formatioii  of  oommeroial  treaytiea)  caa 
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te  and  18  transacted  bj  oonanls,  without  the 
lator&renee  of  ministers.  This  assertion  is  the 
looae  block  on  which,  for  want  of  abetter  fonn- 
diition,  he  has  rested  the  whole  ^difioe  of  his 
reasonings;  and  this  block  I  mean  to  knock 
Awaj.  A  very  slight  stroke  will  be  sufficient 
I6r  the  purpose. 

In  what  manner,  l£r.  Chairman,  is  the  ob- 
servance of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  any 
oountry  to  be  enforced  f  In  what  manner  are 
Inductions  of  such  a  treaty,  or  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  to  be  prevented  or  redressed?  Is  it 
not  by  applications  to  the  government  of  that 
oountry ;  by  representations,  by  remonstrances, 
by  negotiations?  The  gentJeman  from  Penn- 
^Ivania  will  not  answer  in  the  negative.  I 
Imow  he  will  not.  By  whom  then  and  where 
ere  these  applications  to  be  made,  these  repre- 
sentations, these  remonstrances  to  be  presented, 
iheae  negotiations  to  be  carried  on?  Must  it 
be  at  the  seat  of  government,  by  agents  residing 
there;  or  at  the  sea-ports  of  the  countries 
where  the  consuls  reside  ?  If  the  former,  these 
agents  will  be  ministers.  You  may  call  them 
\^  a  different  name,  but  the  thing  will  be  the 
same :  for  a  public  agent  of  one  country,  charged 
with  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  residing 
nt  the  seat  of  the  government  of  another,  is 
the  very  definition  of  a  foreign  minister,  by 
whatever  name  you  may  think  fit  to  call  him. 
As  these  transactions  are,  from  their  very  na- 
ture, to  be  with  the  government  itself,  let  us 
see  whether  they  could  possibly  be  managed  by 
sonsnls. 

In  the  first  place  consuls,  by  the  established 
law  and  usage  of  nations,  have  no  public  offi- 
cial character,  and  cannot  be  admitted  to  any 
tatercourse  whatever,  with  the  governments  of 
the  countries  where  they  reside.  We  may,  if 
we  please,  exclaim  against  this  usage,  and  call 
it  absurd  or  foolish ;  but  it  is  the  established 
usage  of  nations,  and  while  it  reYnains  so  we 
most  conform  to  it.  Suppose,  therefore,  that 
any  iigury  should  be  done  to  the  commerce  of 
oor  citizens,  by  French  privateers  for  instance, 
or  French  municipalities,  in  contravention  of 
our  treaty,  or  against  the  law  of  nations,  but 
under  color  of  certain  acts  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. Could  redress  be  obtained  by  means 
of  consuls?  80  far  from  it  that  it  could  not 
even  be  applied  for;  since  the  consuls  could 
have  no  access  to  the  government.  And  vet 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tells  ns,  that 
the  interests  of  our  commerce  in  foreign  coun- 
tries can  be  managed  by  consuls  I 

In  the  next  place  our  consuls  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are,  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  reside;  with  very  few  exoep- 
ti<«8  they  are  mere  private  merchants;  and 
aioept  in  the  single  case  of  the  consuls  to  the 
Barbary  powers,  who  according  to  established 
naage  are  a  q>edes  of  ministers,  they  receive  no 
■ahDies.  Are  men  of  this  description  adequate 
to  the  protection  of  our  oommeroial  interests  ? 
Can  they  be  expected  to  possess  the  requisite 
kaowledge,  for  condnoting  affiiin  of  this  kind, 


or  the  reqnidte  inflnenoe  or  weight  of  charac- 
ter? Will  thev  abandon  thdr  own  private 
affiiira,  to  attend  at  a  remote  ci^ital,  and  solicit 
the  restitution  of  vessels,  the  revocation  of  in- 
jurious orders,  or  indenmification  for  improper 
seizures  ?  K  they  were  qualified  for  this  busi- 
ness, and  willing  to  undertake  it,  Uiey  certainly 
would  not  do  so  at  their  own  expense.  When 
our  consul  at  Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  or  Marseilles, 
for  instance,  should  be  applied  to  on  any  busi- 
ness which  would  require  an  application  to  the 
French  government,  would  he  go  to  Paris,  and 
remain  tiiere  to  finish  the  business,  at  his  own 
expense  ?  Certainly  not.  We  must  pay  him, 
not  only  his  expenses,  but  a  compensation  for 
his  time  and  trouble.  As  these  appUcationt 
would  frequently  occur,  he  could  not  go  spe- 
cially for  each  one ;  but  muat  remain  always 
there ;  and  we  must  give  him  a  salary  sufficient 
to  induce  him  to  do  so.  He  would  then  be  a 
minister  in  &ct,  and  in  expense.  He  would 
want  nothing  of  the  character  but  the  name, 
and  the  capacity  of  usefulness.  Thb  is  the 
establishment  which  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania wishes  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  our 
present  diplomatic  appointments.  The  consuls, 
in  order  to  perform  the  duties  which  he  says 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  them,  must  be  turned 
into  ministers;  equally  expensive  with  the 
present  corps,  but  far  less  efficacious. 

In  the  third  place  we  should  have  a  multitude 
of  these  new-fashioned  cx>nsul-ministers ;  for  we 
have  a  variety  of  consuls,  in  each  of  the  great 
maritime  nations  6f  Europe.  There  is  one  in 
every  considerable  trading  town.  In  France, 
for  instance,  we  have  six  or  seven ;  perhaps  a 
much  greater  number.  Each  of  these,  upon 
the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
must  reside  at  Paris;  for  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  be  perpetually  running  backward 
and  forward,  between  their  respective  sea-ports 
and  Paris,  as  often  as  any  affair  might  occur  re- 
quiring an  application  to  the  government.  If 
any  gentleman  should  doubt  of  ^is,  let  him 
look  at  the  list  now  on  the  table,  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  American  vessels,  carried 
into  the  difforent  ports  of  fVance  or  detained 
there  contrary  to  tne  treaty,  and  redress  for  the 
capture  and  detention  of  which  must  be  ob- 
tained, if  obtained  at  all,  from  the  French  gov- 
ernment, by  means  either  of  a  minister  or  of 
consuls.  The  consuls,  therefore,  if  they  are  to 
do  the  business,  must  all  reside  at  Paris;  and 
instead  of  one  minister  we  should  have  nine  or 
ten;  perhaps  a  greater  number.  These  ob- 
servations will  apply,  with  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  force,  to  every  other  country  with 
which  we  have  a  considerable  commerce.  And 
yet  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  teUs  us, 
that  our  commercial  relations  ought  to  be  loft 
to  consuls  I 

Havioff  seen,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  duty 
of  oonsnls  is  not,  let  us  now  inquire  for  a  mo- 
ment what  it  is.  We  shall  find  them  very  ne- 
oeasary  agents,  though  wboUly  inadequate  to  the 
buaineis  naoaUy  committed  to  ministers. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  their  dnt  j  to  settle  dis-  | 
pntes,  which  maj  arise  hetween  seafaring  people 
of  their  own  nation,  arriving  in  the  foreign  ports 
where  they  respectirely  reside.  These  dispntes, 
we  know,  are  apt  to  arise  between  the  masters 
of  the  ships  and  their  crews,  between  the  crews 
themselves,  and  between  the  masters  or  crews 
of  different  ships ;  and  these  consols  are  nsnallj 
empowered  to  terminate  them,  in  a  manner  less 
tedious  and  expensive  than  conld  be  done,  by 
the  local  laws  of  the  conntry. 

In  the  next  place,  they  are  to  assist  seafaring 
people  of  their  own  country,  who  may  happen 
to  have  any  disputes  with  the  people  of  the 

Slace ;  are  to  make  advances  to  them  when  in 
istress;  and  procure  redress  for  them  in  all 
cases,  where  it  can  be  afforded  by  the  local  au- 
thorities of  their  respective  ports. 

And  lastly,  they  are  to  act  as  agents,  between 
the  people  of  their  country  and  the  minister ; 
to  inform  him  of  cases  which  require  his  inter- 
ference with  the  government,  and  to  facilitate 
to  the  sufferers  the  means  of  applying  to  him. 
Tliey  are  to  be  his  agents  in  all  the  sea-ports ; 
while  he  is  the  seneral  and  immediate  agent  of 
his  country,  with  the  government  They  are  to 
keep  him  informed  of  all  the  cases  which  occur 
in  their  respective  ports,  of  violations  of  treaties, 
or  of  neutral  rights ;  so  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  take  the  proper  steps  for  obtaining  redress. 

The  duties  of  these  agents  whom  we  call 
consuls,  are,  therefore,  so  distinct  fh)m  those 
of  a  minister,  so  necessary  in  themselves,  and 
so  incapable  of  being  peribrmed,  except  by  per- 
sons residing  in  the  sea-ports,  that  were  all  the 
present  consuls,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  to  be  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  capitals,  and  converted  into 
ministers  under  a  new  name,  their  place  must 
instantly  be  supplied  by  other  agents,  whom 
perhaps  the  gentleman  would  not  choose  to  call 
consuls,  but  who  must  be  invested  wiUi  the 
same  powers,  and  perform  the  same  duties. 
Such  IS  the  wise  and  notable  scheme  of  the 
ffentleman  from  Pennsylvania;  and  thus  it  is 
he  Is  to  rid  us  of  the  expense  of  ministers  I 

Let  me  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pro- 
pose another  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  If  ministers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  commercial  relations,  except  making  trea- 
ties of  commerce,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  ^e 
gentleman  is  willing  for  ns  to  have  ministers 
of  the  highest  grade,  with  those  two  nations 
with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  commerce,  and 
where,  according  to  him,  ministers  can  have 
nothing  to  dof  I  mean  France  and  England; 
with  both  of  which  nations  we  have  commer- 
cial treaties,  and  where  the  gentleman  consents 
to  our  retaining  ministers  plenipotentiary.  To  be 
consistent  with  himself  he  ought  to  attempt  the 
recall  of  these  two  ministers,  by  refusing  an  ap- 
propriation for  their  salaries,  and  to  leave  un- 
touched those  of  Lisbon  and  Berlin,  who  may 
possibly  have  something  to  do.  But  this  is  not 
the  gentleman's  object  He  has  another,  which 
is  to  estabUah  the  prinoij^e  of  controUing  the 


Executive  in  the  exercise  of  this  pert  of  his 
constitutional  ftmctionfl,  and  thus  effect  a  Imach 
in  the  intrenehments  of  the  constitution ;  and 
he  will  pardon  me  for  considering  this  doctrine, 
about  which  he  has  disoonrsed  so  much,  aod 
with  such  ingennity,  as  a  mere  covered  way  to 
conceal  his  attack. 

So  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  utility  of 
ministers  in  genera] ;  who  appear  to  me  enen- 
tially  necessary,  not  merely  for  making  com- 
mercial treaties,  but  for  protecting  the  ri^tB 
of  our  dtizena  in  foreign  countries,  accordiDg 
to  treaties,  where  there  are  any,  and  under  the 
law  of  nations,  where  there  are  none. 

But  gentlemen  point  particularly  to  the  mis- 
sion to  Berlin.  What  have  we  to  do,  say  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  minister  to  Beriin?  Whit 
have  we  to  do,  say  gentlemen,  wiUi  the  King 
of  Prussia,  or  the  politics  of  Germany  ?  To  m^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  it,  it  is  enoogh 
that  the  President  has  judged  it  proper  to  send 
a  minister  to  Berlin ;  for  to  him  and  the  Seo> 
ate,  in  my  belief^  and  not  to  this  House,  hai 
the  constitution  confided  the  right  to  decide  on 
this  subject  But  to  gentlemen  who  are  act 
satisfied  with  this  answer,  I  will  give  another, 
and  one  which  I  prcmiise  myself  3iey  will  find 
satisfactory.  Have  gentlemen  who  object  to 
this  mission,  adverted  to  the  peculiar  situation 
of  Europe  at  this  moment  t  Have  thev  adverted 
to  our  own  peculiar  situation?  We  have  i 
most  disagreeable  dilute  with  the  French  re- 
public. ]« ranee  has  made  peace  with  the  em- 
peror; and  a  congress  is  now  sitting,  if  not 
already  terminated,  to  settle  the  affiiirs  of  Ger- 
many, and  acQust  the  balance  of  Europe.  la 
this  congress,  interests  of  the  utmoet  magni- 
tude in  themselves,  and  in  the  bluest  degree 
important  to  France,  are  to  be  discossed;  no 
less  than  to  determine  whether  France  shall 
extend  her  borders  to  the  Khine,  or  be  restricted 
to  the  Mouse ;  whether  more  than  two  millions 
of  souls,  formerly  subjeota  of  the  G#rman  em- 
pire, shall  become  citizens  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. In  this  congress  the  King  of  Prussia  is 
mediator;  a  youthful  monarch;  enterprifing, 
warlike,  and  ambitious,  at  the  head  or  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  finest  troops  in  Europe, 
and  with  a  treasury  replenished  by  four  yean 
of  peace,  while  the  coffers  of  his  neighbors  are 
in  a  most  exhausted  condition.  With  these  ad- 
vantages, joined  to  his  local  position,  he  holds 
in  his  hands  the  balance  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. Prepared  to  strike  in  every  direction, 
he  is  dreaded  and  courted  by  all  parties,  and 
eroecially  by  France ;  who  feels  that  ttfter  Ans* 
tna,  now  exhausted  and  desirous  of  repose,  he 
is  the  power  most  capable  of  checking  her  am- 
bitious designs.  Hence  she  has  the  greatest 
possible  interest  to  soothe  and  ooncilii^  him. 
This  monarch  possesses  ail  the  finest  ports  in 
the  Baltic,  and  a  great  extent  of  maritime  terri- 
tory. His  predecessor,  the  great  Frederick, 
sensible  that  oommeroe  alone  can  supply  money, 
the  sinews  of  military  strength,  always  felt  the 
greatest  folicitade  to  render  his  States  oommer^ 
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cU ;  and  one  of  the  means  b  j  which  he  hoped 
to  efibot  this  purpose,  was  to  form  connections 
with  commercial  nations.  This  was  the  spirit 
of  his  government,  and  became  a  standing 
maxim  in  his  system  of  policy.  Accordingly, 
havhig  discovered  that  the  United  States  must 
speedily  become  a  great  commercial  nation,  ho 
was  among  the  first  to  form  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  ns.  Is  there  not  reason  to  expect 
that  the  same  views  may  be  entertained  by  his 
successor,  now  on  the  throne  f  And  was  it  not 
wise  to  do  every  thing  in  oar  power,  for  keep- 
ing up  a  good  nnderstanding  with  a  monarch, 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  serve  ns  so  essen- 
tially? How  is  tMs  to  be  done?  By  sending 
a  minister  to  his  court,  renewing  our  treaty 
with  him,  which  is  about  to  expire,  and  holding 
out  to  him  the  prospect  of  commercial  arrange- 
ments, not  iniurious  to  ns,  but  perhaps  highly 
desirable  to  him,  and  sufficient  to  procure  his 
good  offices  and  interference,  in  the  adjustment 
of  our  differences  with  France.  Would  this 
interference  be  unavailing?  I  apprehend  not ; 
for  France  has  too  much  interest  in  keeping  well 
with  this  monarch,  to  refuse  attention  to  his 
mediation.  His  interference,  if  he  should  choose 
to  interfere  seriously,  would  on  the  contrary  be 
more  efficacious,  in  all  probability,  than  fifty 
ahips-of-the-line. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  in- 
terference will  be  obtained,  or  ought  much  to 
be  expected ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it 
was  wise  to  use  the  means,  to  send  the  minis- 
ter, and  make  the  attempt;  from  which  I  have 
no  idea  that  we  ought  to  have  been  deterred 
by  the  paltry  consideration  of  saving  nine  or 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

But  gentlemen  constantly  repeat,  that  we 
ought  to  have  no  political  connections  with  the 
nations  of  Europe.  This  is  about  as  wise  as  to 
say  that  a  man  ought  never  to  have  a  fever.  A 
fever,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  bad  thing,  and  politi- 
cal connections  may  also  be  bad  things ;  but  we 
already  have  them,  and  the  ouestion  is  not 
whether  they  are  good  or  baa,  but  how  we 
shall  get  rid  of  them.  We  not  only  have  politi- 
cal connections,  but  disputes  of  a  most  disa- 
greeable nature,  growing  out  of  those  connec- 
tions. This  is  attested  by  all  the  papers  on  the 
table,  by  various  acts  of  the  House,  and  more 
stroi^ly  still  by  the  universal  capture  and  con- 
demnation of  our  property.  It  is  vain  and  fool- 
ish, tiierefore,  to  repeat  continually,  that  we 
ought  not  to  have  foreign  connections ;  but  our 
business  is  to  inquire  how  they  may  be  best 
got  rid.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  I  answer 
by  settling  our  present  differences,  and  avoid- 
ing new  ones.  Unless  gentlemen  mean  to  sub- 
mit, and  if  they  do,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them,  having  already  had  opportunities  on  for- 
mer occasions,  to  say  all  that  seemed  necessary 
on  that  suljeot  Unless  they  now  mean  to  sub- 
mit, I  repeat  that  the  only  method  of  getting 
lid  of  those  foreign  connections,  about  which 
they  so  loudly  exdaim,  is  to  settle  our  present 
differences  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  and 


avoid  new  ones*  For  this  purpose  we  most  em* 
ploy  ministers;  and  none  could  be  more  wisely 
employed  than  the  one  to  Berlin. 

This  diplomatic  intercourse,  therefore,  about 
which  gentlemen  raise  so  great  an  outcry,  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  wish  to  get  rid.  as 
fast  as  we  can,  of  foreign  connections ;  ana  if 
gentlemen  were  sincere  in  that  wish,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  instead  of  opposing  these  appoint- 
ments, they  would  ai^laud  and  support  them. 
Gentlemen  must  excuse  me,  if  I  say  that  I  do 
not  think  them  sincere;  that  in  my  opinion 
foreign  relations  are  merely  a  stalking  horse, 
behind  which  they  advance  to  attack  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  system  of  policy  which  it 
has  adopted.  To  foreign  relations  and  foreign 
intercourse,  in  my  opinion,  gentlemen  have  no 
objection,  provided  mose  relations  can  be  such 
as  they  wish,  and  conducted  in  the  manner 
which  they  desire.  It  is  against  the  nature  of 
these  connections,  and  not  to  foreign  connec- 
tions in  themselves,  that  the  hostility  of  gentle- 
men is  directed.  For  the  proof  of  this  position 
I  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  measures  pursued 
by  those  gentlemen  since  the  conmiencement 
of  this  government. 

I  ack  gentlemen,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  think 
with  me  that  the  present  attempt  ought  to  be 
resisted,  whether  they  can  separate  it  from  that 
system  of  measures,  which  its  supporters  have 
so  zealously  and  perseveringly  pursued,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  between  France 
and  England?  I  cannot.  I  am  compelled  to 
view  it  in  connection  with  that  system,  and  it 
is  this  connection  which  makes  me  dread  it. 
Viewing  it  in  this  connection,  the  time  which 
is  chosen  for  making  the  attempt,  is  to  me  its 
most  alarming  feature.  This  extension  of  for- 
eign intercourse,  which  is  mode  the  pretext  for 
the  present  attempt,  is  not  a  measure  of  this 
day.  It  was  adopted  in  May,  1796,  and  that 
was  the  time  for  opposing  it,  if  the  reasons  for 
the  opposition  were  reaUy  such  as  gentlemen 
allege.  But  no  opposition,  or  at  least  none  of 
any  consequence,  was  made  at  that  time.  I 
have  looked  over  the  debate  which  took  place 
on  that  occasion;  and  I  find  that  although 
some  objections  were  made,  they  rested  on  a 
ground  wholly  different  from  that  now  taken. 
They  were  confined  to  the  expediency  of  the 
measure ;  but  not  one  word  was  said  of  the 
danger  of  executive  influence,  of  the  necessity 
of  checking  executive  patronage.  Among  others 
I  was  most  struck  by  the  observations  of  a  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Findley,  which 
agree  precisely  with  our  present  doctrines^  and 
appear  to  me  so  solid  and  important,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  presenting  them  to  the  committee. 
They  are  found  in  the  debate  of  May  80th,  1796, 
on  the  extension  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  in 
these  words : 

*^  Mr.  Findley  said  that  he  had  voted  against 
this  measure  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  he  thought  he  was  right  in  doing  so; 
but  he  was  now  of  opinion,  that  except  tha 
House  had  information  sufficient  to  oonyinoe 
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tbem  that  the  appropriation  was  unnecessary, 
they  ought  to  grant  it.  He  wished  as  much  as 
any  one  to  save  the  money  of  the  public ;  but 
he  believed  our  government  was,  in  some  de- 
gree, obliged  to  conform  to  European  practices. 
If  we  had  ministers  plenipotentiary  at  one  court, 
he  did  not  know  where  to  draw  the  line.  He 
believed  ihey  should  do  best  in  leaving  the  exe- 
cutive to  settle  this  matter.^* 

The  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  doubtless 
be  struck,  as  I  have  been,  with  the  contrast 
between  these  sentiments  and  those  which  the 
same  gentleman,  and  those  with  whom  he  act«, 
have  expressed  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
gentieman,  no  doubt,  has  good  reasons  for  his 
change  of  opinion,  but  as  I  do  not  know  them, 
I  must  seek  for  them  in  the  change  of  our  situa- 
tion. I  should  be  sorry  to  say,  or  believe,  that 
it  is  to  be  found  there ;  but  the  appearance  of 
the  thing  to  my  mind  is  so  singular,  and  so 
alarming,  that  I  cannot  conceal  it.  At  that 
time  we  had  no  dispute  with  France ;  now  we 
have.  At  that  time  the  French  government 
had  not  declared  us  to  be  a  people  divided  from 
our  government ;  now  it  has.  At  that  time  we 
were  not  on  the  eve  of  a  conflict,  in  which  it 
was  to  be  proved  whether  the  people  of  this 
country  should  be  governed  by  France,  or  them- 
selves ;  now  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are.  In 
this  awful,  this  momentous  situation  of  our 
country,  when  we  know  that  France  in  her  hos- 
tile measures  proceeds  on  the  persuasion,  that 
our  people  are  divided  from  our  government, 
and  this  House  against  the  executive ;  when  we 
see  measures  here  introduced,  and  prosecuted 
with  unequalled  zeal,  the  plain  and  direct  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  set  this  House  at  war 
against  the  executive,  to  degrade  the  President, 
and  hold  him  up  to  public  view  as  the  enemy 
of  liberty,  and  unworthy  of  confidence ;  can  we 
avoid  observing,  how  exactly  these  attempts 
are  calculated  to  promote  the  views  of  France  ? 
Can  we  avoid  the  impression  of  a  concert  with 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  im- 
pression that  gentlemen  are  playing  into  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  government,  which  is  pur- 
suing every  hostile  measure  against  this  coun- 
try? This  impression  I  wish  to  resist;  but  I 
fear  that  the  public  mind  will  not  resist  it ;  nor 
can  I  easily  resist  it,  when  I  advert  to  that  sys- 
tem of  ^liance  with  France  and  war  against 
England,  which  was  at  an  early  period  imported 
into  this  country,  and  has  been  ever  since  pur- 
sued with  so  much  activity  and  perseverance, 
in  this  House. 

When  I  say  this  system  of  alliance  and  war 
was  imported  into  this  country,  I  have  no  al- 
lusion to  any  member  of  this  House.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  imported  by  a  member  of 
this  government,  but  not  of  this  House ;  and  it 
was  a  part  of  this  system  adopted  by  the  revo- 
lutionists of  France,  when  they  resolved  to 
wage  war  against  all  their  neighbors,  especially 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  country,  and  gratifying 
their  own  personal  ambition.    This  war  we 


know  was  resolved  on,  long  before  it  was  de- 
clared; and  it  was  then  determined  that  ths 
United  States  should  engage  in  it,  on  the  part 
of  France.  A  regular  scheme  was  concerted, 
according  to  every  appearance,  for  drawing 
them  into  it ;  the  missionary  arrived  who  wss 
to  convert  us  to  this  new  fiuth,  and  this  mis- 
sionary was  a  citizen  of  our  own,  who  was  re- 
called from  a  public  employment  in  that  coun- 
try, to  fill  a  high  official  station  here.*  Not 
long  after,  a  Frendi  minister  was  sent  over  to 
second  his  efforts,  and  he  came  famished  with 
ample  instructions,  and  fortified  with  ample 
means  of  seduction. 

Before  thb  minister  arrived  accoonts  reached 
us,  that  the  war  between  England  and  France 
was  commenced.  As  we  had  extensive  and 
important  relations,  both  of  a  commercial  and 
political  nature,  with  those  two  nations,  it  im- 
mediately became  a  question  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  solicitude,  how  we  sh<Hdd  act 
in  this  critical  situation.  In  the  deliberations 
which  took  place  on  this  subject,  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  executive,  two  very  opposite  opinions 
immediately  appeared ;  one  for  war  on  the  ride 
of  France,  and  the  other  for  a  firm  neutrality : 
and  there  were  two  men  f  at  that  time  in  the 
councils  of  the  President^  who  supported  these 
two  opinions.  The  advocate  of  the  war  system 
did  not  venture  openly  to  oppose  the  system  of 
neutrality,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  wish  of 
the  country.  To  have  opposed  it  openly;  to 
have  declared  in  plain  terms  that  we  ought  not 
to  remain  neutral,  but  to  engage  in  the  war, 
with  finances  so  deranged,  a  government  so 
imperfectly  established,  and  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs BO  unsettled,  would  as  he  well  knew  have 
disgusted  and  alarmed  the  people,  and  ruin^ 
the  project.  He  therefore  acted  with  more  art 
and  address.  He  labored  to  the  utmost  to  in- 
duce the  President,  not  to  decide  himself  upon 
the  question  of  neutrality,  but  to  convene  Con- 

*  For  avoiding  mistakes,  I  dedare,  that  Ib  this,  and  ths 
sneceeding  passages,  I  allade  to  the  present  Yiee-PreeldeBt 
of  the  United  States,  whom  I  consider  as  the  author  and 
secret  morer  of  this  system  of  War  sgalnst  Enc^and,  sad 
alliance  offensire  and  defensire  with  Franoe;  a  tji^ttm 
which  tu  from  beix^(  ahandoned  Is,  In  mj  c^nion,  bow 
poshed  with  more  leal  than  erer,  hj  the  same  par^.  Heaes 
all  their  efforts  to  keep  the  ooontrj  disarmed,  to  deprive  the 
government  of  the  public  eonfldence,  and  to  ocmipel  It  bff 
those  means  to  break  anew  with  En^and,  in  obedlenee  to 
the  orders  of  France.  For  when  this  breach  is  oooe  mads^ 
they  know  that  a  war  most  be  the  next  step^  and  then  the 
alliance  with  France,  or  rather  sabjectlon  to  her  under  the 
name  of  an  alliance,  follows  of  coarse,  and  these  gentlemea 
would  rule  the  country,. under  the  orders  <^a  Frendi  mini** 
ter,  as  is  now  actusUy  the  esse  in  Holland.  I  oonatder  tike 
letter  to  Masxle,  and  Genet's  charge  about  **  a  language  eO- 
clsl  and  a  language  confidential,**  Joined  to  the  general  tenor 
of  this  gentleman*s  conduct,  and  the  book  of  his  firlend,  Mr. 
Monroe,  as  ftill  proofb  that  my  opinion  la  weU  fMiadedir- 
AiOhor  qfHU  tpUok. 

t  These  two  men  were  JefTersen  and  HamOtoa.  Tha 
first  was  for  war,  the  seeond  for  neatnUtj.— lAnttor  ^  Aa 
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gnm^  and  refer  the  decision  to  them.  Why  f 
Becaiue  it  was  known  that  a  popular  hoar, 
like  Congress,  was  infinitely  more  Bnsceptible 
of  enthosiasin,  more  easily  wrought  on  bj 
management  and  intrigue,  more  obnoxious  to 
the  influence  of  popular  clamor,  mobs,  and 
Tenal  presses,  than  the  cool  deliberative  conn- 
oils  of  the  President  It  was  also  known,  that 
in  case  of  a  reference  to  Congress,  the  neutral 
system  would  lose  the  tad  of  its  auUior^s  talents, 
who  was  precluded  by  his  oflScial  station  for  a 
seat  in  that  body.  To  this  point  then  the  au- 
thor of  the  war  system  directed  his  force.  He 
labored  to  convince  the  President,  that  it  did 
not  belong  to  him  to  decide  the  question  of 
neutrality ;  but  to  Congress,  to  whom  the  con- 
stitution required  to  be  referred;  and  in  this 
effort  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  aided  to  the 
atmost,  by  that  description  of  people,  who  have 
since  that  time  omitted  no  opportunity  in  their 
power,  of  hurrying  us  into  a  war  against  Eng- 
land. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  President  saw  and 
avoided  the  snare.  His  sound  judgment  and 
penetrating  discernment  enabled  him  to  per- 
ceive all  the  hazards  of  such  a  reference :  his 
good  sense  prevented  him  from  entertaining  a 
aonbt,  about  his  constitutional  power  to  decide 
this  question,  and  his  firmness  enabled  him  to 
make  and  support  the  decision.  The  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality  accordingly  appeared. 

It  no  sooner  made  its  appearance,  than  the 
war-party  and  their  chief  raised  an  outcry 
against  it,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other.  The  French  minister.  Genet,  who  ar- 
rived soon  after,  remonstrated;  the  popular 
societies  formed  under  his  auspices  published 
resolutions,  and  the  venal  presses,  the  principal 
of  which  *  was  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  author  of  the  war  system,  poured  forth 
abuse  against  the  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
the  minister  who  advised  it,  and  the  President 
by  whom  it  was  issued.  In  short,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, no  expedient  which  disappointed  intrigue 
and  an  artful,  enraged  spirit  of  party  could 
devise,  was  omitted,  for  raising  an  universal 
popular  indignation  against  this  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  and  for  preparing  Congress  to 
condemn  and  reverse  it.  The  changes  were 
rung  from  town  to  town,  from  State  to  State, 
and  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  on 
pusillanimity,  on  national  degradation,  on  in- 
gratitude to  France,  on  servue  submission  to 
England ;  and  this  proclamation  was  furiously 
assailed,  with  the  very  same  weapons  which  we 
have  since  seen  employed  against  the  British 
treaty,  jusUy  considered  as  a  part  of  the  same 
system  of  neutrality. 

The  efforts  of  the  friends  of  war  and  their 
chief  were,  however,  unavailing.  The  people 
of  America,  indeed,  felt  a  warm  and  almost  en- 

*  The  Vattonal  Oasette,  wboM  editor,  PblUp  Freneaii,  wm 
A  eoBfldeDtial  eleik  of  Mr.  JeffsreoB.  Thit  paper  wm  the 
^•kiele  ef  all  the  moat  vlolaiit  attaeka  againat  the  proelam*- 
llaa  of  BontraUtj.— ^wAor  ^  HU  Sp4seh, 


thusiastio  partiality  for  France,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  contending  for  liberty,  and  on  this 
partiality  the  party  founded  strong  hopes  ci 
success,  fiut  the  good  sense  of  the  people  en- 
abled them  to  discern,  that  whatever  might  be 
their  wishes  for  the  success  of  France,  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  country  lay  in  preserving 
peace;  and  they  gave  throughout  tlie  Union, 
the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  approbation,  to 
the  proclamation  of  neutrality.  When  Con- 
gress met  this  sentiment  had  become  so  strong 
and  universal,  that  the  war-party  did  not  dare 
to  oppose  it  The  proclamation  was  approved 
of  by  Congress,  and  the  party  and  their  chief 
once  more  had  a  hook  put  into  their  nose. 

Though  a  second  time  disappointed  they  did 
not,  however,  lose  courage,  nor  abandon  their 
schemes.  But  as  a  system  of  neutrality  had 
now  been  adopted,  it  was  too  late  to  tidk  of 
war ;  and  the  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  ex- 
plain this  neutrality  in  such  a  manner,  as  would 
render  it  in  effect  an  alliance  with  France,  and 
a  state  of  hostility  against  England.  This  was 
attempted  accordingly ;  but  as  the  author  of  the 
war-system  held  an  oflScial  station  in  the  execu- 
tive department  he  could  not  openly  appear  in 
the  attempt.  The  French  minister  came  for- 
ward and  advanced  the  pretensions,  which  it 
was  the  part  of  the  other  personage  to  second 
and  support,  in  the  President's  council.  A 
right  was  claimed  on  the  part  of  France,  to 
arm,  fit  and  commission  ships  of  war  in  our 
ports ;  to  exclude  British  ships  of  war,  under 
pretences  which  would  have  applied  to  every 
possible  case ;  to  enlist  crews  among  our  citi- 
zens ;  to  raise  armies  in  our  country ;  and  to 
preclude  our  courts  of  justice  from  all  cogni- 
zance of  prizes,  taken  and  brought  in  by  vessels 
acting  under  French  commissions.  It  was  con- 
tended on  the  part  of  France,  that  we  ought  to 
resist  by  force  the  right  claimed  by  England^ 
and  clearly  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  nations, 
to  take  the  goods  of  her  enemies,  when  found 
on  board  of  our  neutral  vessels.  It  requires  no 
discernment,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  see  that  these 
pretensions,  had  they  been  agreed  to,  would 
have  placed  the  direction  of  our  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  France,  and  must  instantly  have  in- 
duced a  state  of  war  between  us  and  England. 
This  was  well  understood  by  the  war-party; 
and  therefore,  as  every  body  recollects,  Uiey 
aided  and  supported  the  French  minister,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  These  pretensions, 
indeed,  were  repelled  by  the  President,  who 
adopted  a  system  wholly  different,  a  system  of 
national  independence  and  fair  neutrality ;  but 
it  is  well  known  to  have  been  adopted  contrary 
to  the  opinion,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts,  of  the 
chief  of  this  party.  When  it  was  adopted  he 
did  indeed  defend  it,  in  his  oflKcial  character; 
but  he  has  taken  care  to  declare  *  his  abhor- 
rence of  it,  and  the  French  minister  did  not  faSl 
to  accuse  him  of  duplicity,  for  having  written 

*  In  the  letter  to  liasile,  where  he  atlgmatlaet  thla  veiy 
ijftem,  aa  a  ijatem  of  iofratltade  and  li^vfttM  to 
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officially  in  its  defence.  ♦  While  officially  de- 
fended by  their  chief,  the  party  themselves  as- 
B^Ied  it  with  the  most  {persevering  violence. 
The  haranguers  exclaimed,  the  self-created 
societies  passed  resolations,  the  presses  devoted 
to  the  party  teemed  with  abuse,  and  that  in 
particular  which  was  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  chief,  poured  forth  one  continued 
torrent  of  virulent  invective.  Afraid  to  attack 
the  head  of  the  executive  department  himself^ 
whose  tried  virtue,  whose  splendid  services, 
whose  great  and  well  earned  popularity,  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  the  public  indignation,  against 
any  who  might  impeach  the  purity  of  his  con- 
duct, all  the  shafts  were  levelled  at  the  counsel- 
lor by  whose  advice  the  system  was  supposed 
to  have  been  adopted,  and  by  whose  talents  it 
was  ably  supported.  It  was  every  where  de- 
clared, and  every  where  most  industriously 
propagated,  tbat  this  person  had  enslaved  the 
mind  of  the  President,  and  misled  his  judg- 
ment. Every  where,  by  every  press  and  every 
club,  was  this  person  branded  as  a  speculator, 
a  thief^  a  plunderer  of  the  public  treasury 
which  was  under  his  superintendence,  a  wretch 
in  the  pay  of  England,  m  fine  the  most  profli- 
gate of  traitors,  and  the  most  dangerous  of 
public  enemies.  These  calumnies,  asserted 
within  these  walls,  circulated  by  members  of 
this  House,  were  industriously  wafted  from 
8tate  to  State,  for  the  purpose  of  overwhelm- 
ing with  obloquy  and  public  hatred  the  author 
and  prop  of  the  neutral  system,  as  an  essential 
step  towards  the  destruction  of  the  system 
itself.  When  the  public  mind  was  thought  to 
be  sufficiently  prepared,  a  direct  attack  was 
made  on  him  in  this  Ilouse,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  him  from  office,  so  that  the  President, 
deprived  of  his  counsels,  might  the  more  easily 
be  brought  to  concur  in  the  designs  of  the  war 
party  and  of  France.  The  charges  before  cir- 
culated in  a  vague  and  indirect  form,  were  re- 
duced to  a  specific  accusation,  and  brought  be- 
fore this  Ilouse,  as  the  grounas  of  a  vote  of  im- 
peachment. But  although  the  party  had  met 
with  some  success,  while  they  confined  them- 
selves to  their  strong  hold,  to  the  *^  Ambiguas 
in  vulgam  spargere  voces ''  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  begimiing  of  my  observations,  yet  when 
they  ventured  to  fight  on  the  open  plain  of  fact 
and  proo^  they  were  totally  routed ;  when  their 
vague  calumnies  assumed  the  shape  of  resolu- 
tions, they  were  easily  rented.  Every  charge 
was  repelled  by  a  vast  minority  of  this  House ; 
and  the  wise  and  virtuous  statesman  to  whom 
his  country  is  so  much  indebted,  rising  trium- 
phant from  the  contest,  established  his  fiome 
and  his  system  on  a  basis  more  solid  than  ever: 
Like  some  mighty  oak,  whose  roots  are  more 
strongly  fixed,  and  new  vigor  added  to  its 
ffrowth,  by  those  storms  which  seem  to  threaten 
Its  overthrow. 

^  See  Qeners  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  September  18, 
1798,  pegee  70  and  78,  of  Uie  printed  oorre^ondenoe^—^t*- 


Thus  the  war  party  were  again  discomfited; 
and  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  aided  by  the 
efforts  oi  the  French  miniater,  a  syfltem  of  fair 
and  impartial  neutrality,  calculated  to  preserve 
justice  to  all.  and  keep  peace  with  all,  was  com- 
pletely established. 

Though  beaten  howerer,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
were  not  subdued ;  nor  could  they  be  induced 
to  relinquish  their  fkrorite  object,  <^  war  and 
alliance.  They  waited  for  a  favoraUe  opportu- 
nity of  renewing  the  attack,  and  that  opportu- 
nity the  unjust  aggressions  of  England  on  our 
trade  too  soon  supplied.  These  aggressioDS, 
joined  to  the  rememorance  of  our  former  con- 
test with  that  power,  and  the  reeentments  re- 
maining from  her  former  iignriea,  raised  a  flame 
of  indignation  throughout  the  country,  which 
pervaded  all  classes  and  distinctiona  of  people, 
and  prepared  the  public  mind  for  measures  of 
hostility.  The  occasion  was  seized  by  the  war 
party^  and  used  with  an  activity  and  seal  which 
gave  them  the  fairest  prospects  of  success.  The 
attempts  were  not  dii^t ;  because  in  that  case 
the  people  might  have  been  brought  to  re- 
flect. 

The  great  object  then,  as  before,  was  war 
against  England,  and  alliance  with  France ;  but 
not  one  word  was  said  about  war  or  alliances- 
words  which  might  have  created  alann,  and 
given  rise  to  hesitation.  But  measures  were 
proposed,  the  direct  and  inevitable  tendency  of 
which  was  to  widen  the  breach  wiUi  England, 
and  inflame  the  two  countries  more  and  more 
against  each  other.  These  measures  assumed 
various  shapes,  to  suit  the  feelings  and  catch 
the  passions  of  particular  individuals  or  classes 
of  men,  and  were  urged  with  unremitting  zedl, 
and  indefatigable  industry.  Sometimes  com- 
mercial restrictions  on  the  trade  of  En^and 
were  attempted ;  sometimes  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  to  be  out  off;  and 
sometimes  confiscation  and  sequestration  were 
resorted  to.  Many  of  our  best  citizens,  and  the 
firmest  friends  to  peace  and  neutrality,  were 
impelled  by  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  and 
the  insinuations  of  this  party,  to  favor  and  even 
propose  or  advocate  these  measures;  and  noth- 
mg  was  omitted  to  raise  a  storm  of  popular  re- 
sentment and  public  odium,  against  ill  those 
who  had  the  firmness  to  withstand  them.  To 
speak  of  negotiation  was  branded  as  puuUa- 
nimity ;  to  speak  of  attempts  at  amicable  ad- 
justment^ was  pronounced  to  be  Uttle  short  of 
treason.  Gentlemen  for  their  opposition  to 
these  hostile  measures^  were  stigmatized  on  this 
floor  as  the  agents  of  England :  mobs  were 
hired  to  bum  Uiem  in  effigy  in  various  towns 
in  the  Union ;  the  presses  devoted  to  the  war 
party  assailed  them  with  continued  volleys  of 
calumny;  their  names  were  coupled  with  every 
disgraceful  epithet,  with  every  vile  accusation; 
in  the  toasts  of  clubs,  and  the  resolutions  of  so- 
cieties; and  finally  by  all  these  means,  aided 
by  the  continued  aggressions  of  England,  an 
universal  flame  was  excited  in  the  country,  and 
the  party  saw  itaelf  approach  to  the  moment 
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of  ito  triumph  orer  the  sjstem  of  peace  and 
nentrali^. 

When  the  oonntrj  was  thus  on  the  point  of 
nuhing  down  the  predpice,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  aestined  so  often  to  become 
its  saviour,  again  stretched  out  his  paternal 
hand,  and  prevented  the  falL  Interposing  the 
powers  of  his  office,  and  his  nnbonnded  personal 
popnlaritj,  between  the  legislature  and  the  golf 
at  the  verj  brink  of  which  it  had  almost  ar- 
rived, he  arrested  its  career,  and  afforded  the 
conntrj  time  to  recover  from  its  delirinm.  He 
sent  an  envoj  extraordinary,  to  make  one  Air- 
ther  attempt  at  an  amicable  adjustment  of  our 
differences  with  Englimd,  before  we  should  re- 
solve to  terminate  them  by  the  sword ;  and  bj 
this  step  he  again  broke  the  n^easures  of  the 
war-party. 

Their  rage  was  proportioned  to  their  disap- 
pointment, and  it  hurried  them  into  the  moat 
furious  invectives  against  the  President,  against 
the  envoy,  and  against  all  who  were  understood 
to  favor  the  measure.  Every  body  remembers 
Mr.  Chairman,  how  they  accused  this  envoy  of 
being  a  tool  of  the  British  ministry,  an  enemy 
to  liberty,  and  even  an  opposer  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  country.  Every  body  remem- 
Dcrs  what  clamors  were  raised  about  the  un- 
constitutionality of  his  appointment ;  how  the 
clubs  toasted,  the  orators  harangued,  and  the 
societies  res^ved.  Every  body  remembers 
how  all  the  presses  under  the  influence  of  this 
party  loudly  alleged,  that  the  fnends  of  the 
negotiation  were  a  faction  devoted  to  England, 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
sending  the  envoy,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  this  faction.  Every  one  remembers 
bow  the  leaders  of  this  party  did  not  refrain 
firom  repeating  these  accusations  within  the 
widls  of  this  House,  and  even  on  this  floor.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  friends  of  the  measure, 
and  of  peace,  spoke  to  them  in  language  like 
this :  "  Let  this  attempt  at  negotiation  be  made, 
and  if  it  fails,  we  will  join  you  in  war.  Should 
England  refuse  to  do  us  justice,  when  thus 
peaceably  applied  to,  we  wUl  join  you  in  every 
measure  of  compulsion.  We  consider  this  as 
the  last  effort  at  negotiation ;  and  so  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  it  in  his  message  for  nom- 
inating the  envoy.*'  Not  These  gentlemen 
now  so  peaceable,  when  France  repels  with 
contempt  two  successive  efforts  at  negotiation, 
and  meets  all  our  advances  by  new  measures 
of  hostility,  could  then  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less,  than  immediate  measures  of  coercion 
and  irritation  against  England.  A  single  attempt 
to  negotiate  they  reprobated  as  pusillanimity, 
and  the  very  idea  of  a  compromise  they  treated 
as  a  snntnider  of  the  rights  and  honor  of  the 
country. 

When  the  envoy  arrived,  and  presented  a 
memorial  stating  all  our  claims,  and  urging  sat- 
is&ction,  but  u^^g  in  the  usual  forms  of  di- 
plomatic civility,  these  forms  were  converted 
into  a  cause  of  accusation,  a  most  violent  out- 
ory  was  raised  against  this  civility,  by  the  very 


gentlemen  who  now  proclaim  their  unbounded 
and  even  enthnaiaatio  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  minister  to  France,  who  in  hia 
first  address  to  the  Government  of  that  Repub- 
lic, assured  it  solemnly  and  publicly,  that  thia 
country  was  ready  to  submit  cheerfully,  to  any 
infractions  of  its  treaties  or  violation  of  its 
rights,  which  France  might  think  it  for  her  own 
advantage  to  commit  I  *  Whence  this  strange 
inconsistency,  but  from  an  eager  desire  of  war 
against  England,  and  a  blind,  servile  devoted- 
ness  to  France  ?  And  will  gentiemen  after  all 
this  deny,  that  the  whole  scope  of  the  meas- 
ures, the  whole  drift  of  the  system  of  their 
party,  has  been  war  against  England  and  alli- 
ance with  France  f 

The  envoy,  however,  continued  to  negotiatei 
and  at  lengUi  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  an- 
cient differences  were  adjusted,  and  the  foun- 
dation laid  for  amity  in  fhture.  No  sooner  did 
ttie  treaty  arrive  in  the  country,  than  everr 
artifice  was  used  to  inflai^e  the  public  mindi 
and  excite  against  it  the  popular  prejudicea. 
Nothing  was  omitted  to  defeat  it  in  the  Senates 
and  when  ratified  by  that  body,  it  was  attacked 
by  everr  coffee-house  politician  of  the  party, 
before  it  was  published,  by  all  their  presseei 
and  by  the  resolutions  of  all  the  clubs.  When 
made  public,  the  most  unheard  of  me&ns  were 
used  to  overwhelm  it  with  general  odium,  to 
raise  an  universal  cry  against  it,  and  deter  the 
President  from  giving  it  his  sanction.  In  every 
town  mobs  were  assembled,  under  the  more  re- 
spectable name  of  town-meetings;  those  of  a 
different  opinion  were  silenced  by  clamor,  in- 
timidated by  threats,  or  actually  driven  away 
by  violence;  and  all  opposition  or  discussion 
being  thus  prevented,  these  assemblages  of 
ignorant  and  illiterate  men  were  prevailed  upon 
to  vote  by  acclamation,  for  resolutions  which 
they  were  incapable  of  understanding,  and 
could  not  even  hear. 

Thus  the  appearance  of  a  formidable  popular 
rising  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  was  ex- 
hibited, and  the  frenzy  caught.  It  spread 
wider  and  wider,  and  aided  by  various  auxiliary 
passions,  drew  into  its  vortex  great  masses  of 
the  best  citizens.  The  country  again  seemed 
on  the  point  of  rushing  down  the  precipice ;  but 
fortunately  its  guardian  genius  yet  presided 
over  its  affairs.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  again  placed  himself  in  the  breach,  and 
received  on  his  buckler  all  the  strokes  aimed 
at  the  happiness  of  his  country.  He  spoke  to 
the  people;  they  heard  the  voice  of  their  father ; 
tiiey  listened  and  became  calm.  He  ratified  the 
treaty ;  and  the  people  said,  "  It  is  done,  and 
must  it  not  be  supported  ? "  He  has  done  it, 
and  is  it  not  right?  They  listened  and  were 
appeased,  they  read  and  were  convinced,  they 
discovered  their  first  errors,  acknowledged  and 
renounced  them. 
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Bat  not  80  the  partj  whose  object  was  war 
against  England,  at  all  events.  They  saw  in 
this  treaty  tlie  death  of  their  hopes,  the  final 
frustration  of  all  their  projects ;  for  this  treaty 
took  away  all  cAUse  of  quarrel  between  the  two 
countries;  and  they  resolved  to  make  one  grand 
effort  for  its  destruction,  which,  being  accom- 
plished, all  the  ancient  disputes  would  be  rein- 
stated, with  new  aggravation;  and  a  rapture 
would  be  rendered  by  so  much  the  more  certain 
•8  there  could  be  no  faith  in  any  new  accom- 
modation. To  this  object,  they  bent  their  whole 
force,  and  this  House  was  the  place  chosen  for 
the  attack.  When  the  treaty  came  before  this 
House  to  be  carried  into  effect,  doctrines  new 
to  the  constitution,  and  incomparable  with  its 
existence  were  introduced,  in  order  to  destroy 
it  The  treaty-ma\ing  power  was  attempted 
to  be  rendered  subject  to  the  control  of  this 
House ;  as  the  power  of  appointing  foreign  min- 
iaters  was  now  attempted  to  be  rendered  sub- 
ject The  treaty  was  attacked  through  the 
sides  of  the  constitution ;  a  war  was  sought  by 
the  overthrow  of  our  government,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  our  plighted  faitii.  But  a  firm  re- 
fistance  was  ^ven  to  these  attempts.  Enlight- 
ened discussions  spread  the  truth  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Warned  by  the  errors  into 
which  they  had  before  been  drawn,  and  roused 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  they  rose  in 
their  might,  and  the  party  was  dismayed ;  they 
spoke  and  it  trembled;  they  put  forth  their 
hand  and  touched  it,  and  it  sunk  to  the  earth. 

Thus  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  the  projects 
of  these  gentlemen  confounded.  Thus  again 
were  they  prevented  from  effecting  their  pur- 
pose, so  much  desired,  of  driving  this  country 
into  war  with  England  and  the  fraternal  em- 
braces of  France. 

The  remaining  history  is  known.  The 
French  under  pretexts  so  frivolous  that  not  one 
gentleman  on  this  floor  has  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  defend  them,  have  quarrelled  with 
OS  on  account  of  this  treaty ;  because  by  ter- 
minating our  differences  with  England,  it  cuts 
off  all  hopes  of  our  being  drawn  into  war 
against  her.  In  this  quarrel  France  proceeded. 
Avowedly,  on  the  ground  of  our  being  a  divided 
people,  opposed  to  our  own  govermnent  and 
attached  to  her,  repels  all  our  amicable  ad- 
vances, meets  them  with  new  ii\juries,  and 
declares  that  before  she  will  listen  to  us  we 
must  tread  back  all  our  steps,  reverse  our  whole 
system  of  policy,  break  our  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, and  admit  her  own  construction  of  her 
treaty  with  us.  In  this  critical  and  alarming 
situation  of  affairs,  the  same  description  of 
persons,  the  same  individuals  even,  who  so  per- 
severingly  attempted  to  bring  us  into  the  war 
against  England,  according  to  the  views  of 
France,  who  have  so  uniformly  and  with  so 


much  zeal  supported  all  the  pretensions  of 
France,  now  come  forward  and  make  a  direct 
attack  on  the  Executive,  the  tendency  of  which 
necessarily  is  to  divide  it  from  this  Hoase, 
when  there  is  the  utmost  need  of  union,  and 
withdraw  from  it  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
when  that  confidence  is  more  than  ever  esstn- 
tiaL  What  is  this  but  a  continuation  of  the 
same  system  ?  And  are  we  to  be  blamed  for 
seeing  in  this  attempt  a  new  effort,  to  throw 
this  country  into  the  arms  of  France,  by  ren- 
dering the  government  unable  to  resist  her ;  by 
forcing  it  from  weakness  to  submit  to  her  man- 
dates ;  to  break  in  obedience  to  them,  its  treaty 
with  England,  and  substitute  in  its  place  on 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  her  ? 

If  this  be  not  the  object  of  gentlemen ;  if  it  be 
not  their  intention  thus  to  serve  their  countrr 
by  reducing  it  to  the  situation  of  Holland,  how 
are  we  to  reconcile  their  present  with  their 
former  conduct ;  their  eagerness  for  hostile 
measures  formerly,  with  their  tame  submissive 
spirit  now ;  their  zealous  opposition  to  every 
thing  like  negotiation  formerly,  with  their 
equally  zealous  opposition  to  every  thing  like 
resistance  now  ?  If  this  be  not  their  system, 
then  all  Uiat  I  can  say  about  their  present  mea- 
sures, contrasted  with  those  pursued  by  theiu 
on  a  former  occasion,  about  their  former  eager- 
ness for  alliance,  with  one  foreign  nation,  and 
war  with  another,  contrasted  with  their  present 
declamations  against  all  sorts  of  foreign  con- 
nexions or  intercourse,  is  to  exclaim,  in  tlie  elo- 
quent language  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, that  those  measures  form  the  last  leaf 
of  that  book,  wherein  are  written  tlie  incon- 
sistencies of  party. 

Whether  this  system  of  w^ar  and  alliance, 
this  system  of  fraternity  with  France  such  as 
the  Dutch  now  enjoy,  and  hostility  under  her 
orders  against  all  her  enemies ;  this  system  so 
steadily  pursued,  but  so  often  defeated,  shall 
now  at  length  begin  to  triumph,  I  consider  as 
the  question  now  to  be  decided.  It  is  now  to 
be  decided  whether  an  important  step  shall  bo 
taken,  towards  compelling  our  government 
through  debility  to  submit  implicitly  to  France, 
towards  laying  this  country  bound  hand  and 
foot  at  the  feet  of  that  haughty  domineering 
nation.  To  take  this  step,  to  commence  the 
triumph  of  the  fraternal  system,  I  take  to  be 
the  object  as  I  know  it  to  be  the  tendency,  of 
the  inroad  on  the  executive  power  attempted 
by  this  amendment.  Hence  it  is  that  I  oppose 
it  with  the  warmest  zeal,  and  with  all  my 
might ;  and  if  my  opposition  shall  contribute 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  its  defeat^  I  shall 
neither  regret  the  time  I  have  occupied,  nor 
apologize  lor  the  trouble  I  have  given  to  the 
committee. 
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THOMAS  ADDIS  EMMET. 

Thomab  Addis  Emmbt,  one  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  of  the  nineteenth  oentaiy,  was  a 
DAtive  of  Cork,  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1764.  His  fiither,  Robert  Emmet,  was 
a  physician  of  respectable  standing,  and  his  mother  is  described  as  a  woman  of  soperior  intellect 
and  accomplishments.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  Mr.  Emmet  was  designed  for  the  profession 
of  medicine,  and  with  that  view  was  placed  in  the  Universitj  of  Dublin,  and  subsequently  at 
the  medical  school  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland ;  from  which  instittition  he  graduated,  a  doctor  of 
physic,  in  1784.  Among  his  fellow  students  here,  were  Doctor  Samuel  Latham  Mitchell,  nnce 
celebrated  as  the  pioneer  of  scientific  research  in  America;  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Doctor 
Rogers,  of  New  Tork,  and  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia. 

While  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Emmet  employed  himself  very  industriously.  He  wrote  a  medical 
thesis  in  Latin  at  the  time  of  taking  his  degree,  which  was  selected  for  its  merit,  and  published 
in  the  Thesaurus  Medicus,  by  SmeUie,  the  distinguished  naturalist  The  disposition  of  his  mind^ 
however,  tended  to  forennc,  rather  than  to  medical  pursuits;  and  so  conspicuous  was  he  as  a 
speaker,  that  he  was  at  this  early  period  the  president  of  no  less  than  five  debating  societies. 
One  of  these  societies  embraced  the  whole  extent  of  politics,,  literature,  metaphysics,  and  politi* 
cal  economy. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  complete  knowledgid  of  his  profesenon,  Mr.  Emmet,  on 
closing  his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  visited  the  most  renowned  medical  schools  on  the  continent, 
and,  after  travelling  through  Italy  and  Germany,  returned  to  Ireland,  with  the  intention  of  com- 
mencing practice.  But  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Christopher  Temple  Emmet,  changed 
the  course  of  his  life.  This  brother  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar,  and  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  first  men  of  Ireland.  The  vacancy  produced  by  his  death,  it  was  determined  Thomas  Addii 
should  occupy,  and  he  at  once  set  off  for  London,  where  he  commenced  study  in  the  Temple. 
Here  he  spent  two  years ;  occasionally  attending  the  courts  at  Westminster,  where  he  often 
heard  Erskine  in  the  most  splendid  efforts  of  his  eloquence.  Returning  to  his  native  land,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791,  and  commenced  practice  in  Dublin.  Soon  after,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Jane  Patten. 

Mr.  Emmet  rose  immediately  to  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  Irish  bar.  He  rode  the  circuit 
with  Curran,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  his  superior  in  talents,  legal  attainments,  and 
general  information.  But  this  was  not  the  time  for  him  to  realize  his  hopes  of  legal  preferment. 
The  condition  of  his  country,  impoverished  by  the  cupidity  of  the  Englii^  the  dark  and  cheer- 
less prospect  that  opened  upon  her  destinies,  engrossed  his  attention.  The  resources  and  indus- 
try of  Ireland  had  been  regarded  by  the  English  as  the  legitimate  objects  of  their  unbounded 
desires,  and  the  policy  of  their  government  had  been  directed,  so  as  most  readily  to  appropriate 
them  to  the  use  of  the  more  aristocratic  and  favored  subjects  of  the  nation.  While  this  ui\just 
system  had  been  carried  out  until  it  appeared  to  be  the  primary  principle  of  the  government^ 
the  progress  of  social  and  political  intelligence  brought  the  Irish  people  into  direct  collbion  with 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 
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It  was  daring  this  period  of  Buffering  that  the  French  Revolation  broke  out  The  doctrines  of 
freedom,  declared  in  that  moment  of  enthusiasm,  met  with  a  ready  response  from  thousands  of 
Irishmen.  They  hailed  the  occasion  as  **  the  day-spring  of  hope  and  freedom, '^  diffusing  over 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  a  silent,  but  enthusiastic  expectation  of  deliverance.  The  Societies  of 
United  Irishmen,  which  had  been  formed  in  1791,  to  repeal  the  Popery  laws,  to  extend  the 
right  of  suffrage  among  the  Catholics,  and  to  work  other  reforms,  were  now  reviyed,  under  a 
new  organization,  the  basis  of  which  was  not  reform,  but  revolution.  They  were  established 
on  a  plan  of  secrecy.  There  was  ^^  an  oath  the  most  solemn  and  sacred.  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics— all  religious  sects,  forgot  their  prejudices,  and  nobly  rallied  under  one  common  standard. 
All  their  feelings,  wishes,  and  hopes,  were  for  Ireland.  Her  freedom  and  her  prosperity, 
claimed  all  their  thoughts  and  all  their  devotions.'' 

In  1796,  Mr.  Emmet  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  and  soon  after  was  placed  in  their  chief 
executive  committee,  where  he  directed  all  his  energies  in  labors  of  the  most  disinterested  patri- 
otism. 

In  1798,  the  revolutionary  organization  had  become  perfect  throughout  Ireland,  and  the  ad- 
herence of  the  people  to  its  principles  was  most  astonishing.  '*  Perfect  flaith  every  where  pre- 
vailed,'' says  Haines.  '*  Men  died  on  the  rack  and  expired  beneath  the  pains  of  torture,  and 
still  they  would  not  reveal  secrets  to  the  spies  and  ruflSans  of  government."  At  this  time,  a 
military  committee  was  formed,  to  prepare  a  plan  of  operations,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
procure  aid  from  France.  Before  they  were  ready,  however,  to  declare  themselves  openly, 
their  intentions  were  discovered  by  the  British  (xovemment,  through  the  treachery  of  one 
Thomas  Reynolds,  who  had  so  far  obtained  their  confidence  as  to  be  appointed  a  colonel  in  one 
of  their  regiments. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement^  among  whom  was  Mr.  Emmet,  were  now  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison.  This  however  did  not  prevent  the  general  insurrection  which  followed  a  few  weeks 
after.  As  the  time  approached,  the  dreadfid  notes  of  preparation  were  manifest  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  interior  the  peasantry  began  to  move  in  large  masses  to  some  central  points. 
Night  after  night  they  were  known  to  be  proceeding  along  unfrequented  roads  to  their  places  of 
rendezvous.  The  cabins  throughout  large  tracts  of  country,  were  either  deserted,  or  found  to 
contain  only  women  and  children.  The  lower  classes  that  were  in  the  habit  of  flocking  to  the 
cities  for  employment,  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  their  usual  places  of  resort.  A  general 
consternation  prevailed.  Even  the  measures  taken  on  the  part  of  the  government  promised  no 
security.  On  the  contrary,  from  their  arbitrary  and  despotic  character,  they  only  tended  to 
c^xasperate  the  spirit  of  disaffection.  Martial  law  was  procldmed,  and  the  people  were  sent  to 
the  prisons,  until  they  could  contmn  no  more.  Prison-ships  were  then  employed,  and  many  ot 
the  conspirators  were  informally  executed,  and  many  who  were  innocent  were  put  to  death  in  a 
summary  manner.  Deprived  of  their  chosen  leaders,  the  management  of  the  revolutionaiy 
councils  fell  into  the  hands  of  less  competent  men.  After  a  short  but  sanguinary  struggle,  and 
some  partial  successes  in  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  the  insut'gents  were  defeated 
and  entirely  dispersed  at  the  action  on  Vinegar  Hill,  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Lake,  and  in  a  short  time  afterward  the  rebellion  was  entirely  crushed.  A  French  force  of 
about  eleven  hundred  men,  at  length  landed  at  Eillala,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ireland,  on  the 
12  th  of  August ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  they  surrendered  to  Lord  Com- 
wallis. 

During  his  confinement  in  Dublin  prison,  Mr.  Emmet  experienced  the  greatest  severity  from 
the  chief  Jailer.  In  speaking  of  this  portion  of  his  life,  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death,  Mr. 
Emmet  said,  that  '*  he  had  a  perfect  idea  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  as  the  jailer  of  Napoleon.  He  so 
resembled  his  own  jailer  in  a  thousand  particulars,  that  he  could  realize  and  believe  all  that  Na- 
poleon had  dictated  on  the  unfeeling  and  ruffianly  deportment  of  the  governor  of  St.  Helena." 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Emmet  was  the  only  member  of  his  family,  who  was  permitted  to  see  him,  and 
when  once  admitted  to  his  room,  declared  she  would  never  leave  it  but  with  her  husband.  She 
was  ordered  by  the  officers  of  the  prison  to  leave  him,  but  she  positively  refused.  Force  was 
not  used,  but  it  was  understood  that  in  the  event  of  her  leaving,  her  return  would  be  prevented; 
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It  being  nfttaral  enongh  to  presume  that  an  opportonitj  of  locking  her  out  wonid  MMm  oooor. 
Bat  such  a  presumption  was  ill  foanded :  she  remained  in  the  room  for  twelve  months,  and  left 
it  bat  once,  and  then  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Her  child,  then  at  Mr.  Emmet's  father's^ 
was  dangerooslj  ill,  and  upon  appealing  to  the  Jailer's  wife,  herself  a  mother,  she  was  permitted 
to  depart  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  the  next  night  at  the  same  hour  was  suffered  to  retuni| 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  jmler. 

In  the  Spring  of  1799,  Mr.  Emmet  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were  removed  to  Fort  G^rge,  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Scotland,  on  Murraj  Frith.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  wrote  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  which  was  printed  at  New  York  in  1807.  From 
Scotland  Mr.  Emmet  went  to  the  continent,  where  he  resided  until  1804,  a  part  of  the  time  in 
Brussels  and  a  part  of  the  time  in  Paris.  Here  he  did  little  else  than  recover  his  health  and  build 
up  his  strength,  which  had  been  greatly  shattered  during  his  protracted  confinement. 

In  October,  1804,  he  sailed  with  his  &mUy  from  Bordeaux,  and  on  theeleyenth  of  the  follow- 
ing November,  arrived  at  New  York.  After  some  deliberation  between  the  two  professions,  of 
which  he  was  an  able  member,  he  determined  in  favor  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Su- 
preme Oourt  of  the  United  States.  He  now  selected  Ohio  as  his  future  home,  and  was  making 
preparations  to  remove  thence,  when  Oovemor  George  Clinton,  hearing  of  his  intention,  sent 
for  him  and  advised  him  to  remain  in  New  York,  where  his  great  talents  would  conmiand  pik 
tronage.  The  recent  death  of  Hamilton  had  left  a  vacancy  which  Mr.  Emmet  could  occupy. 
<^  Mr.  Emmet  replied  that  he  would  gladly  remain  in  New  York,  but  he  could  not  practise  with- 
out a  previous  study  of  three  years,  or  perhaps  six,  in  order  to  become  a  counsellor  and  advocate^ 
such  were  the  roles  of  court  adopted  in  New  York,  and  while  he  was  studying  law  his  famUy 
would  want  bread,  (xovemor  Clinton  told  him  not  to  be  discouraged ;  if  the  Supreme  Court 
declined  giving  him  a  license,  the  legislature  would  give  him  one  by  express  statute.  Mr.  Em- 
met changed  his  plans  and  commenced  practice  in  New  York,  where  he  at  once  reached  a  prom^ 
inent  place  in  the  profession. 

In  1807  he  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  and  became  identified  with  the  republican  party. 
This  circumstance  deprived  him  of  many  of  his  clients ;  but  his  ability,  learning  and  eloquence 
finally  triumphed  over  party  feeling,  and  tbey  all  returned.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  following  anecdote  of  his  career  in  this  station  is  pre- 
served in  the  memoir  by  Haines: — ^^Mr.  Emmet  repaired  to  the  county  of  Chenango  to  try  an 
indictment  for  an  attempt  to  procure  the  vote  of  a  member  of  the  legislature  by  bribery  and 
corruption.  The  proceeding  excited  strong  party  feelings.  Elisha  Williams  and  Mr.  Foot, 
formerly  an  eninent  counsellor  and  advocate  residing  in  Albany,  were  opposed  to  him.  The 
latter  had  his  task  assigned  him — he  was  to  brow-beat  Mr.  Emmet.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  he  stated,  among  other  things,  that  Mr.  Emmet's  promotion  to  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  the  reward  of  party  efforts,  and  that  in  condocting  this  prosecution,  he  was  doing 
homage  for  that  office.  He  gained  nothing  by  his  assaults.  When  Mr.  Emmet  came  to  this  part 
of  his  speech,  he  stated  the  accusation  as  it  had  been  made  by  his  opponent,  and  replied,  *  it  is 
fidse,  and  he  knew  it.  The  office  which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold,  is  the  reward  of  useful  days 
and  sleepless  nights,  devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  exercise  of  my  profession,  and  of  a  life  of 
unspotted  integrity — claims  and  qualifications  which  that  gentleman  can  never  put  forth  for  any 
office,  humble  or  exalted.' "  This  severity  afforded  a  salutary  lesson,  which  ever  after  secured 
him  a  respectful  treatment  at  the  New  York  bar. 

Another  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Emmet,  by  Sullivan.  While  he  was  pursu- 
ing his  profession  of  counsellor  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
accustomed  to  carry  a  simple  eye-glass  loosely  in  his  hand,  which  he  frequently  applied  to  his 
eye  when  addressing  the  court  or  jury.  On  one  occasion  in  the  year  1815,  when  opposed  to 
Mr.  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  this  gentieman  resorted  to  some  personalities  in  the  course  of  his 
argument  against  Mr.  Emmet.  Bringing  his  eye-glass  to  his  eye,  Mr.  Emmet  thus  addressed  the 
court,  referring  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  who  had  lately  returned  from  a  foreign  mission :  "  May  it  please 
your  honors,  I  know  not  where  the  honorable  gentieman  learned  his  manners ;  but  if  in  his  late 
experience  at  foreign  courts,  he  obtained  them  there,  I  am  sure  he  could  have  kept  no  company ; 
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and  if  he  took  them  with  him,  it  is  a  great  pity  he  did  not  leave  them  there,^  which  reply,  de- 
livered with  a  alight  brogne,  was  very  effective.* 

Mr.  £mmet  continued  his  professional  labors  until  the  time  of  lus  death.  His  devotion  to 
business  was  unoearing.  More  than  thirteen  hoars  of  the  day  were  occupied  in  study  and  in 
the  office.  His  evenings  were  passed  in  the  investigation  of  cases;  and  he  very  frequently  ex- 
tended his  studies  until  after  the  hour  of  midnight.  In  court,  too,  he  was  often  engaged  until 
a  late  hour.  This  incessant  toil  he  was  enabled  to  undergo  by  his  temperate  and  regular  habits. 
He  mixed  but  little  with  the  fashionable  world,  and  rarely  appeared  at  public  entertainments* 

'^  As  an  advocate,  *'  says  one  of  his  ootemporaries,  "  Mr.  Emmet  was  unrivalled.  Thoroo^^ 
imbued  with  the  learning  of  his  profession,  he  had  also  made  himself  minutely  acquainted  with 
the  political  history  of  Europe.  For  many  years  engaged  in  politics,  and  on  terma  of  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  first  men  of  the  age,  he  was  enabled  in  aid  of  his  alignment,  to  g^ve  the 
happiest  historical  illustrations,  and  drawing  on  his  memory,  he  overwhelmed  his  antagonista 
with  parallels  and  striking  contrasts,  which  they  were  not  competent  to  explain  or  repd.  The 
great  charms  of  his  eloquence,  however,  consisted  in  his  earnestness  and  splendid  imagny. 
Logical,  clear  and  profound,  he  presented  his  argument  in-  all  points  of  view.  Every  principle 
which  could  be  brought  in  favor  of  his  clients  was  urged  to  the  uttermost  His  manner  was 
deeply  impressive.  No  one  that  ever  heard  him  speak  could  forget  his  dignified,  but  earnest 
attitude,  his  forcible  and  unstudied  gestures,  obviously  springing  from  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  his  powerful  and  expressive  voice,  whose  very  tones  carried  conviction,  and  above  all, 
that  noble  exhibition  of  passion,  imagination  and  reason ;  aU  combining  and  concentrating  in 
one  powerful,  and  often  irresistible  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  audience. 
No  orator  knew  better  how  to  enlist  his  hearers  on  the  side  of  his  client,  or  to  avail  himself  of 
that  sympathetic  feeling,  which  in  a  deeply  excited  audience  is  communicated  from  boeom  to 
bosom,  until  the  jurors  themselves,  yielding  to  the  infiuence,  find  a  justification  for  the  verdict 
they  determine  to  give,  in  the  glistening  eyes  and  excited  countenances  of  the  surrounding 
spectators,  t 

In  the  year  1827,  at  the  October  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Emmet 
was  engaged  in  several  important  cases,  among  which  were  the  celebrated  Astor  cause,  involving 
the  title  to  a  great  part  of  Putnam  county.  New  York ;  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Percival,  on  a 
charge  of  extortion,  and  the  case  of  the  Sailors^  Snug  Harbor.  On  Wednesday,  the  fourteenth 
of  November,  while  attending  the  trial  of  the  latter  cause,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit, 
and  on  being  carried  home,  expired  in  the  course  of  the  following  night. 
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THE  DEFENCE  OF  WILLIAM  S.  SMITH. 
This  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Emmet  in  I     Gentlkmxn  of  thb  Jubt  :  I  assume  it  as  a 


the  trial  of  William  S.  Smith,  who  was  charged 
with  beipg  concerned  in  preparing  a  military 
expedition,  set  on  foot  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  intended  to  be  carried  on  against  the  do- 
minions of  Spain,  in  South  America,  at  a  time 
when  peace  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.^ 

*  SnlliTUi's  FamlllM'  Letters  on  Pabllo  Cbaracten. 

tSee  American  Anniud  BegUter,  for  18ST-8-^,  yoL  4, 
part  2 :  and  the  Memoir  of  ThoniM  AddlB  Emmet,  bj  Charles 
6.  Haines;  to  which  the  editor  is  indebted  for  the  material 
9t  this  sketch. 

X  This  expedition  Is  known  as  Uiranda^9  Ebepedition. 
A  general  aoeonnt  of  it  was  pabUshed  in  New  York  in  1808.  | 


fact,  which  cannot  be  denied,  and  which  is 
clearly  to  be  inferred  from  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting these  proceedings,  as  well  as  from  the 
parties  who  appear  against  the  defendant,  thit 
this  is  emphatically  a  State  prosecution.  Im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  tnat  fiu^t,  I  did  not 
think,  at  the  conmiencement  of  this  court,  thtt 
it  would  have  become  my  duty,  during  its  sit- 
ting, to  address  a  jury ;  for  when  the  defendant 
came  forward  and  averred  upon  oath,  that  he 
had  acted  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation 
of  the  Executive ;  when  he  threw  aown  the 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Smith  took  place  in  the  Ctrenit  Ooart  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  New  York  Distrtet,  la  Jalj,  1801— 
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ratlet  of  inyestigation  on  that  point ;  when 
in^cated,  as  the  witnesses,  bj  whom  he 
meant  to  prove  his  assertion,  the  very  heads 
of  departments  themselves ;  when  he  made  the 
utmost  exertions  to  procure  their  attendance, 
and  avowed  his  intention  of  appealing  to  their 
Ottths,  I  confess  I  believed  that  the  pablio  pros- 
ecutor would  not  have  deemed  it  conducive  to 
tbe  honor  of  his  cause,  or  the  exalted  character 
of  the  Executive  government,  to  urge  on  the 
trial  of  this  State  prosecution,  till  those  wit- 
nesses, whose  presence  we  have  not  been  able 
to  procure,  and  whose  absence  is  attributed, 
without  contradiction,  and  upon  oath,  to  that 
Yery  Executive,  had  come  in  and  deposed  as  to 
the  facts  alleged  in  the  defendant's  affidavit  I 
thought  that  the  magnitude  of  those  considera- 
tions would  have  overpowered  the  littleness  of 
legal  discussions;  ana  that  this  cause  would 
have  been  postponed  bj  common  consent,  until 
it  could  be  brought  forward  with  all  its  cir- 
oomstances ;  and  a  jurjr,  and  the  world  at  large, 
enabled  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  na- 
tore  and  justice  of  this  prosecution.  But  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  pursue  a  difierent 
line  of  conduct.  We  are  forced  on  to  trid, 
without  the  benefit  of  our  whole  means  of  de- 
fence; our  witnesses  are  wilfully  absent;  our 
testimony  is  maimed  and  mutilslted;  we  are 
tied  and  bound,  and  cast  into  the  furnace ;  but 
still  we  hope  that  you,  like  the  angel  of  God, 
will  walk  with  us  through  the  fire. 

You,  ffentlemen,  are  taken  from  the  mass  of 
your  fellow-citizens ;  it  is,  therefore,  natural  to 
apprehend  that  you  may  be  influenced  by  those 
prejudices  and  misconceptions,  which  have 
Deen  disseminated  through  the  community; 
and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  remove 
them.  Against  General  Miranda,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition,  I  have  heard  and  read 
some  malignant  calumnies,  which  only  could 
have  originated  with  mean  and  mercenary 
beings,  who  never  yet  sacrificed  a  selfish  feel- 
ing to  a  public  principle ;  whose  hearts  never 
sympathized  with  the  sufferings  of  a  slave ;  nor 
swelled  with  the  mighty  hope  of  delivering  a 
nation.  The  district  attorney,  in  his  opening 
address  to  you,  did  not  permit  himself  to  adopt 
those  calumnies  in  their  entire  extent ;  ho  is 
incapable  of  doing  so,  for  his  seotimenU  are 
liberal,  and  his  manners  mild.  Sufficient,  how- 
ever, fell  from  him,  to  give  to  them  somewhat 
of  color  and  countenance,  and  to  enlist  your 
passions  and  prejudices  against  General  Mi- 
randa, and  all  concerned  in  his  expedition, 
among  whom  he  charges  the  defendant  with 
being  one.  In  particular,  I  remember,  he 
termed  Miranda  a  fugitive  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  characteri^  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition as  something  audacious,  novel  and  dan- 
gerous. It  has  often  struck  me,  gentlemen,  as 
matter  of  curious  observation,  how  speedily 
new  nations^  like  new-made  nobility  and  em- 
perors, a(^mre  the  cant  and  jargcm  of  their 
station.  Let  me  exemplify  this  observation,  by 
remarking,  that  here,  within  the  United  States, 
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which  scarcely  thirty  years  ago  were  colonies, 
engaged  in  a  bloody  struggle  for  the  purpose 
of  shaking  off  their  dependence  on  the  parent 
state,  the  attempt  to  free  a  colony  from  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  its  mother  country,  is  called 
*^  audacious,  novel,  and  dangerous.^'  It  is  true. 
General  Miranda^s  attempt  is  daring,  and  if  you 
will,  audacious :  but  wherefore  is  it  novel  and 
dangerous.  Because  he,  a  private  individual, 
unaided  by  the  public  succor  of  any  state,  at- 
tempts to  liberate  South  America?  Thrasybu- 
lus  I  expeller  of  the  thirty  tyrants  I  restorer  of 
Athenian  freedom  I  wherefore  are  you  named 
with  honor  in  the  records  of  history  ?.  Because, 
while  a  fugitive  and  an  exile,  you  collected  to- 
gether a  band  of  brave  adventurers,  who  con- 
fided in  your  integrity  and  talents — because, 
without  the  acknowledged  assistance  of  any 
state  or  nation,  with  no  commission  but  what 
you  derived  from  patriotism,  liberty  and  iustice, 
you  marched  with  your  chosen  friends,  and 
overthrew  the  tyranny  of  Sparta,  in  the  land 
that  gave  vou  birth.  Nor  are  Argos  and  Thebes 
censured  for  having  afforded  you  refuge,  coun- 
tenance and  protection*  Xor  is  Ismenias,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Thebean  government,  ac- 
cused of  having  departed  from  the  duties  of  his 
station,  because  he  obeyed  the  impulse  of  be- 
nevolonce  and  compassion  towards  an  oppressed 
people,  and  gave  that  private  assistance  which 
no  could  not  publicly  avow. 

Of  General  Miranda  it  is  true  that  he  has 
been  a  wanderer  from  court  to  court,  like  Han- 
nibal, supplicating  assistance  for  his  countiy. 
Ue  served  in  Florida,  as  your  ally,  during  your 
revolutionary  war ;  and  there,  from  becoming 
interested  in  your  contest,  from  contemplating 
the  prospects  that  were  opened  to  you  by  the 
possession  of  independence,  he  first  conceived 
the  project  of  emancipating  South  America. 
From  your  own  altar  of  liberty  he  caught  the 
holy  fiame,  which  has  since  inextinguishably 
burned  within  his  bosom ;  which  has  driven 
him  from  his  home,  his  family,  his  social  circle, 
and  domestic  endearments ;  which  has  marked 
and  checkered  his  past  life  with  misery  and 
misfortunes ;  but  which  I  hope  will,  hereafter, 
moke  him  the  illustrious  instrument  of  redeem- 
ing from  bondage  a  noble  country,  highly  fa- 
vored by  nature,  but  desolated  by  man — a 
wretched  country,  in  which  the  blessings  of 
heaven  wither  before  the  touch  of  tyranny. 

When  the  armies  of  France  seemed  to  be  the 
vanguard  of  liberty  in  Europe,  we  find  Miranda 
among  her  most  distinguished  generals.  From 
the  rulers  of  that  republic  he  received  promises 
and  assurances  of  assistance  for  his  long-medi- 
tated project ;  but  alas,  gentlemen,  the  promises 
and  assurances  of  governors  and  rulers  are  only 
calculated  to  deceive  those  who  confide  in  them 
to  their  ruin.'  Spain,  having  made  peace  with 
France,  asked  for  the  sacrifice  of  Miranda ;  and 
it  seems,  gentlemen,  that  when  two  nations  are 
at  peace,  if  one  of  them  asks  from  the  other 
for  the  sacrifice  of  an  individual,  the  demand  is 
irresistible.  Miranda  was  dragged  before  a  rev- 
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olntionary  tribnnal ;  but  that  body,  composed 
on  somewhat  of  jury  principles,  feeling,  as  T 
hope  every  thin^  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
jury  always  will  feel,  indignation  at  being 
made  tlie  instrument  of  such  an  abomination, 
loosed  and  liberated  the  devoted  victim. 
From  France  he  passed  over  into  England ; 

But  to  his  coantry  turned  with  oeueless  p«in, 
And  dragged,  at  each  rcmoTe,  a  lengthening  chain. 

In  England,  had  General  Miranda  consented  to 
a  transfer  of  dominion  over  his  country,  and  to 
its  being  subjected  to  the  British  crown,  he 
might  have  arrived  to  the  highest  military 
honors  and  fortune :  but  this  man,  who  is  ac- 
cused of  being  a  political  intriguer,  rejected 
w^ith  disgust  the  proi>08als  of  that  intriguing 
cabinet,  and  took  retuge  in  America — "the 
worUVft  bent  hope." 

Here,  having  soon  perceived  the  clouds  which 
were  gathering  in  our  hemisphere,  he  fondly 
hoped  that  the  storm  would  roll  towards  the 
Andes,  and  that  the  thunder  of  heaven  was  at 
length  about  to  burst  upon  Spanish  domination. 
With  what  assurances  or  promises,  with  what 
hopes  or  expectations  he  left  our  shores,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  permitted  to  me  to  assert ;  but  if 
his  objject  be  to  give  happiness  to  the  wretched, 
and  liberty  to  the  slave,  may  he  fulfil  for  his 
country  the  omen  that  is  contained  in  his  name 
— ^a  name  that  surely  indicates  no  common 
destiny.  For  in  whatever  clime  the  contest  is 
to  be  carried  on;  whoever  shall  be  the  op- 
pressor of  the  oppressed,  may  the  Almighty 
Lord  of  Ifosts  strengthen  the  arms  of  those 
that  fight  for  the  freedom  of  their  native  land  I 
May  he  guide  them  in  their  counsels,  assist 
them  in  their  difficulties,  comfort  them  in  their 
distresses,  and  give  them  victory  in  their 
battles! 

Kespecting  the  character  of  the  defendant. 
Colonel  Smith,  it  is  surely  unnecessary,  gentle- 
men, for  me  to  trouble  you  with  many  words. 
He  is  an  old  revolutionary  officer,  that  fought 
under  the  eyes,  and  lived  m  tlie  family,  of  the 
illustrious  Washington,  whose  honorable  certifi- 
cates he  bears,  as  the  monuments  of  his  fame. 
The  war  for  independence,  that  kindled  in  him 
and  General  Miranda  the  same  love  of  liberty, 
by  its  consequences  connected  them  in  the 
atrictest  friendship.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  to 
suppose,  that  Colonel  Smith  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  secret  wishes  and 
views  of  Miranda ;  but  for  whatever  part  he 
may  have  taken,  if,  in  truth,  he  has  taken  any 

Eart  in  promoting  the  expedition  of  which  you 
ave  heard  so  much,  and  whatever  may  be 
your  verdict,  he  has  already  sufiered  the  antici- 
pated punishment  of  removal  from  an  ofiSce, 
which,  to  an  exemplary  son,  brother,  parent, 
husban<l,  and  friend,  was  the  sole  support  of 
himself  and  family. 

i  have  thought  it  neces^^ary,  gentlemen,  to 
premise  these  observations  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  unfavorable  impressions,  under 
which  you  may  have  hitherto  labored;  and 


also  because  I  trust  they  will  induce  you  to 
scan,  with  a  severer  scrutiny,  any  aUagations 
of  criminality  in  men,  whose  objects  and  con- 
duct, even  as  imputed  to  them,  when  judged  of 
on  the  broad  and  universal  principles  of  hmnaa 
rights,  of  morality  and  Justice,  and  when  esti- 
mated by  their  tendency  to  promote  the  im- 
provement or  happiness  of  mankind,  must 
appear  essentially  meritorious  and  honorable. 

It  is  not,  however,  gentlemen,  exclusively  on 
these  broad  and  universal  principles,  that  you 
are  required  to  decide  this  cause.  Tlie  indict- 
ment rests  on  more  circumscribed  and  partial 
foundations,  which,  although  they  will  not  re- 
ceive equal  respect  from  the  world  at  large,  and 
will  probably  never  be  thought  of  by  posterity, 
must  still  be  submitted  to  your  peculiar  atten- 
tion. The  indictment  is  framed  on  a  certain 
statute*  of  the  United  States,  concerning  which, 
permit  me  to  make  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions. This  statute,  when  first  enacted,  was 
merely  temporary,  and  for  a  very  short  dura- 
tion. The  attorney-general,  in  his  opening, 
stated  the  present  to  be  the  first  trial  that  has 
taken  place  on  this  section  of  the  law,  and  that 
it  was  enacted  to  prevent  certain  enterprises  set 
on  foot  by  M.  Genet,  at  that  time  the  French 
minister,  in  favor  of  his  own  government  A 
"omewhat  different  history  of  the  law  has  been 
this  day  given,  by  which  it  would  appear,  that 
expeditions,  similar  to  the  present,  were  not 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  legislature;  it 
has  been  stated,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  this 
law  was  made  with  a  view  to  certain  land  ex- 
peditions, then  forming,  under  the  influence  of 
French  c^unseld,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  against  the  Floridas.  And  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  words  of  the  act 
most  peculiarly  and  naturally  apply  to  military 
expeditions,  or  enterprises  by  land ;  neitlier  the 
word  maritime,  nor  any  other  substitute  for  it, 
having  gained  admission  into  the  law.  If^  how- 
ever, the  attomey-general^s  statement  be  cor- 
rect, and  that  this  temporary  statute  was 
directed  against  M.  Grenet,  let  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance which  marks  this  trials  be  a  beacon 
to  warn  political  men  against  the  unnecesearr 
making  of  severe  laws,  from  temporary  or 
party  motives :  for  who  would  have  thought, 
when  this  clause  was  enacted,  in  the  vice  pres- 
idency of  Mr.  Adams,  with  direct  hoetilitv  to 
M.  Genet,  that  the  first  person  who  should  be 
tried  under  it,  would  be  the  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
A^ms ;  and  that  the  first  judge,  who  should 
preside  on  such  a  trial,  would  be  the  brother- 
m-law  of  M.  Genet  1  And  while  I  hold  up  this 
strange  coincidenoeL  as  a  warning  to  statesmen 
against  the  abuse  of  temporary  power,  let  it  be 
a  caution  to  you  also,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
not  to  be  induced,  by  occasional  or  party  feel- 
ings, to  give  to  such  a  law  aa  this  an  over- 
strained or  severe  construction ;  for  if  you  do, 

*  The  statnte,  here  referred  to,  waa  pawfid  Jone  &i  1*H 
and  was  entitled,  **  An  act,  in  addition  to  an  act  for  tJte  poa- 
lahment  of  eartain  erlmea  againat  tlie  Ualtod  Statea.** 
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God  knows  how  soon  it  maj  recoil  upon  yonr- 
selyea. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  this  statute  is 
entitled  to  peculiar  respect,  because  it  is  declar- 
atory of  the  law  of  nations;  and  as  some  sen- 
timents of  that  kind  were  expressed  by  the 
court,  I  feel  inclined  to  treat  them  with  the 
greatest  deference.  To  me,  however,  I  confess 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  statute  has  any  cha- 
racteristic of  a  declaratory  law :  it  is  tempo- 
rary and  penal ;  it  fixes  penalties  not  known  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  in  creating  crimes,  goes 
beyond  that  law ;  for  it  punishes  the  inchoate 
acts  of  parties,  and  almost  their  very  intentions, 
although  the  law  of  nations  confines  its  punish- 
ments to  actual  aggressions.  If  it  were  a  de- 
claratory law,  wherefore  should  it  be  limited  to 
a  temporary  duration  ?  The  law  of  nations  is 
universal  and  perpetual ;  the  fair  exposition  of 
its  meaning  should  be  so  likewise.  I  have 
shown  it  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetual; 
neither  is  it  universal.  What  civilized  state  in 
the  world  has  a  statute  similar  to  this?  Eng- 
land has  acts  punishing  crimes  against  the  law 
of  nations,  but  none  in  its  nature  or  object 
analogous  to  this.  America  did  very  well  with- 
out such  a  law,  until  a  temporary  circumstance, 
in  the  ebullition  of  party  contest,  gave  it  birth ; 
and  then  Congress  seemed  to  feel  that  in  de- 
parting from  the  policy  of  other  states,  it  was 
making  a  dangerous  experiment ;  on  no  other 
principle  can  you  account  for  its  having  limited 
the  existence  of  the  law  to  so  short  a  period  as 
two  years.  Neither  is  this  statute  necessary 
for  enforcing  the  law  of  nations ;  that  law  is 

fart  of  the  common  law  of  England  and  of  the 
fnited  States,  and  if  any  man  offend  against  it, 
he  maybe  punished,  without  the  intervention 
of  thb  statute. 

The  foregoing  observation  leads  me  to  notice 
an  argument  urged  yesterday,  by  the  learned 
iudge  from  Connecticut,  who  appears  at  this 
bar  as  a  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  He  face- 
tiouslv  jumbled  together,  the  Medes,  the  Perses, 
the  Elamites,  the  Syrians,  the  Egyptians,  as  the 
persons  employed  in  Miranda's  expedition ;  and 
Laving  contended  that  from  their  want  of  com- 
missions, they  might,  if  taken,  be  executed  by 
Spain  as  pirates,  he  necessarily  inferred  that 
they  were  also  indictable  under  this  statute. 
The  force  of  that  conclusion  does  not  strike  me ; 
for  I  can  easily  conceive  many  cases  of  piracy, 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  this 
law;  Suppose  Congress  had  actually  declared 
war  against  Spain ;  even  then  the  fitting  out  of 
a  military  expedition  by  private  citizens,  with- 
out a  commission  from  government,  would  be 
piracy;  but  most  assuredly  it  would  be  no 
offence  against  this  act.  From  his  argument, 
however,  I  should  draw  a  very  opposite  con- 
clusion, and  urge  on  you,  gentlemen,  that  as 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations  can  be  pun- 
ished both  at  home  and  abroad  without  the  in- 
tervention of  this  statute ;  as  they  are  punished 
in  every  other  oonntry  without  the  existence  of 
any  similar  ftatotei  you  ihould  not  be  called 


upon  to  give  to  it  an  extended  interpretation, 
under  pretence  of  enforcing  the  law  of  nations ; 
but  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  careful  to  con- 
strue it  strictly  in  favor  of  the  accused :  pursu- 
ant to  the  acknowledged  principle,  that  all  penal 
statutes  are  to  be  strictly  construed. 

Before  you  proceed  to  a  minute  examination 
of  the  testimony  in  this  cause,  whUe  the  host  of 
witnesses  that  were  examined,  are  passing  in 
review  before  your  minds,  you  must  doubUef^ 
be  struck  with  the  immense  chasm  that  is  caused 
by  the  absence  of  those  officers  of  government, 
and  other  persons,  whose  attendance  we  have 
fruitlessly  endeavored  to  procure.  Perhaps 
that  very  absence  renders  tnem  more  decisive 
witnesses  in  our  favor.  Tacitus,  the  Roman 
historian,  speaking  of  the  funeral  procession  of 
Junia,  a  noble  lady,  in  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  her  country,  the  images  of  her  an- 
cestors were  displayed,  but  in  which,  from  com- 
pliment to  the  existing  government,  those  of 
brutus  and  Cassius  were  studiously  kept  back, 
remarks  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  pre-emi- 
nent above  the  rest,  from  the  very  circumstance, 
that  their  images  were  not  to  be  seen.  So  in 
tlie  course  of  this  trial,  I  trust  you  will  feel  that 
the  most  pre-eminent  and  important  witnesses, 
those  which  in  this  State  prosecution  speak 
most  conclusively  to  your  consciences  as  honest 
men,  are  the  heads  of  departments,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  upon  whom  we  rested  that 
broad  defence,  by  which  we  were  willing  to 
abide  and  to  disclaim  any  minute  or  strict  con- 
structions of  the  law.  Now,  however,  that  we 
are  forced  to  take  refuge  within  those  minute 
and  strict  constructions,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
keep  in  remembrance,  that  there  is  not  only  no 
moral  guilt  in  the  alleged  expedition,  with  a 
concern  in  which  we  are  charged;  but  that, 
when  judged  of  by  those  unchangeable  princi- 
ples which  we  invoke,  it  is  entitled  to  umversal 
commendation ;  let  me  remind  you  that  we  are 
forced  to  answer  this  charge  at  the  present  mo- 
ment under  circumstances  of  very  peculiar 
hardship ;  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  those 
adversaries  of  every  description,  which  appear 
marshalled  against  us ;  and  let  me  call  upon  you, 
gentlemen,  appointed  as  you  are  to  be  a  bul- 
wark in  favor  of  the  virtuous  and  innocent,  to 
stand  for  them  between  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment ;  let  me  require  you  to  avail  yourselves 
of  that  unquestionable  right,  which,  in  a  free 
country,  I  hope  a  jury  will  always  possess,  and 
which  in  a  State  prosecution  I  hope  a  jury  will 
always  exercise,  of  deciding  in  criminal  cases, 
both  upon  the  law  and  fi^t  Nor  will  your 
doing  so,  in  the  present  instance,  impose  upon 
you  any  very  difficult  task ;  for  no  complicated 
questions  of  law  can  now  arise.  There  is  only 
one  principle  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  penal 
statutes  are  to  be  ocmstmed  strictly,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  penalty's  being  inflicted  upon  any 
one,  who  has  not  offended  against  the  rigorous 
construction  of  the  law.  In  making  that  oon- 
struction,  gentlemen^  you  would  derive  no 
assistance  from  an  intmuM^  with  legal  learning; 
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a  correct  knowledge  of  your  mother  tongne  and 
of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  and 
phrases  used,  is  amply  sufficient  No  a^udged 
cases  or  precedents  can  he  cited  as  to  the  inter- 

S rotation  of  this  act ;  no  assistance  can  he 
erived  from  the  exposition  that  similar  laws 
may  have  heretofore  received :  for  no  similar 
law  exists  in  England  or  elsewhere.  The 
maxim,  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  strictly 
construed,  is  indisputable ;  under  the  guidance 
of  that  polar  principle  examine  the  act ;  apply 
the  evidence  to  each  of  its  clauses ;  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  you  do  not  find  yourselves 
fully  competent  to  form  a  correct  decision,  as 
to  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  law,  with- 
out embarrassment,  or  difficulty. 

The  attorney-general,  in  his  opening  address, 
adopted  the  arrangement  whicn  a  perusal  of 
the  statute  naturally  suggests,  by  examining 
into  the  facts  which  are  to  combine  together 
to  constitute  the  crime,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  found  in  the  act.  My  associates  have 
pursued  the  same  course ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  cannot  adopt  a  better  method  of  an- 
alyzing this  law,  and  of  examining  whether 
all  the  facts  that  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  offence,  be  proved,  than  I*y  considering 
every  member  of  the  sentence  separately  and 
in  the  order  of  construction.  To  proceed  then 
thus,  the  defendant  cannot  be  found  guilty,  un- 
less it  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  that  within 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
he  began,  or  set  on  foot,  or  provided,  or  pre- 
pared, the  means  of  an  expedition,  which  must 
be  proved  to  be  a  military  expedition  or  enter- 
prise ;  it  must  also  be  proved  that  such  mili- 
tary enterprise  was  to  be  carried  on  from  the 
United  States  against  the  territory  or  dominions 
of  some  foreign  prince  or  state ;  and  it  must 
lastly  be  proved,  that  such  prince  or  state  was 
one  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at 
peace. 

As  to  the  first  point,  that  whatever  was 
done,  was  done  within  the  territory  or  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  dispute. 
But  what  proof  have  you  that  the  defendant 
either  began,  or  set  on  foot  the  expedition, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  ?  Colonel  Smith, 
it  appears,  knew  that  Miranda  had  some  plan 
to  be  put  in  execution ;  but  the  whole  course 
of  the  testimony  goes  to  prove  that  he  declined 
being  concerned  in  it,  without  the  approbation 
of  the  President ;  how  then  can  he  be  said  to 
have  begun  or  set  on  foot  an  expedition,  which 
was  planned  by  Miranda,  and  which  the  defend- 
ant would  take  no  part  in,  till  it  was  laid  before 
and  approved  of  by  our  executive  ?  Besides, 
if  you  examine  the  facts  in  chronological  order, 
it  will  be  very  apparent  that  Colonel  Smith  did 
not  begin  or  set  any  thing  on  foot. 

Captain  Lewis  and  Mr.  Armstrong  purchased 
anns,  &c.,  several  days  before  Colonel  Smith  is 
alleged  to  have  done  any  thing.  Amidst  the 
multiplicity  of  witnesses  produced,  none  of 
them  has  said  any  thing  about  the  defendant's 
beginning  or  setting  on  foot^  and  Unk  is  the 


first,  and  indeed  the  only  one,  who  deposes  any 
thing  respecting  his  providing  or  preparing  the 
means  for  the  expedition,  whatever  its  nature 
or  object  may  be :  let  ns,  therefore,  bestow  upon 
him  a  few  moments'  attention.  You  will,  I  trnst, 
agree  with  me,  that  very  little  weight  is  due  to 
his  testimony,  when  you  reflect  that  a  person 
was  brought  here,  with  whom  he  had  negotia- 
ted, who  was  not  made  the  dupe  of  his  capri- 
cious and  unauthorized  lies.  One  was  to  carry 
the  mail ;  another  was  to  be  of  the  President's 
guard — and  so  on.  This  man  having  implicated 
himself  in  a  great  mass  of  criminality,  by  en- 
trapping the  unsuspecting  w^ith  falsehoods  of 
his  own  invention,  comes  here  to  elude  the 
punishment,  which,  from  his  wanton  lies,  he 
deserves  better  than  any  of  the  acx^used,  and 
purges  himself  by  swearing  against  Col.  Smith; 
but  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  is  such  a  man,  so 
circumstanced,  to  be  relied  on  against  such  a 
man  as  Col.  Smith  ? 

In  order  to  probe  the  credibility  of  his  witness, 
and  to  expose  his  motives  clearly  before  you, 
I  asked  him,  as  you  may  remember,  if  he  was 
not  afraid  of  a  prosecution,  and  he  answered 
no ;  I  then  asked  him  why  he  was  not  afraid  of 
a  prosecution ;  the  answer  to  that  question  I 
was  not  permitted  to  obtain.  Let  me,  however, 
repeat  it  to  yon,  gentlemen,  why  is  that  man 
not  afraid  of  a  prosecution?  His  conduct,  as 
confessed  by  himself^  not  only  lays  him  open  to 
it,  but  his  aggravated  impositions  seem  to  de- 
mand it.  TV  hy,  then,  after  so  many  indictments 
have  been  preferred  and  found  on  this  subject, 
is  he  not  afraid  of  the  punishment  due  to  LU 
misconduct?  Either  because  he  has  made  an 
absolute  contract  for  impunity,  if  he  gives  im- 
portant evidence,  and  then  he  stands  here  as  an 
accomplice  turned  informer,  the  most  odious 
and  questionable  witness  that  can  be  prodnced : 
or,  if  he  has  not  made  such  contract,  he  hopes 
at  least,  that  by  fixing  the  offence  on  Colond 
Smith,  he  can  withdraw  himself  from  danger— 
and  feels,  therefore,  the  strongest  and  most 
direct  interest  in  attaching  the  whole  wei^t 
of  culpability  on  the  defendant.  The  question 
I  proposed,  until  I  was  better  instructed  by  the 
decision  of  the  court,  seemed  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  fairest  that  could  be  put,  on  a  cross- 
examination;  why  any  opposition  was  given 
to  the  witness's  answering  it,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say ;  but  that  kind  of  protection  afforded  to 
an  avowed  approver,  will  perhaps  assist  you  in 
deciding  what  degree  of  importance  you  wUl 
attach  to  his  testimony. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  appeared  to  me,  as 
if  there  was  a  design  of  imputing  to  the  defend- 
ant the  misrepresentations  of  Fink  as  his  agent; 
and  that,  therefore,  all  the  men  who  had  been 
entrapped  were  made  to  state  those  misrepre- 
sentations over  and  over  again,  with  the  view 
of  rendering  the  defendant  unpopular,  and  of 
fixing  on  him  a  considerable  stigma;  but  let 
me  ask  you,  gentlemen,  is  there  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  authorized  those  mis- 
statements ?  They  are  abhorrent  from  his  nature 
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and  character ;  and  sarely  it  was  not  necessary 
that  Colonel  Smith  should  suggest  nntniths  to 
Fink,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  a  project  of 
kidnapping.  That  man^s  imagination  seems  to 
me  to  famish  sufficient  fuuds,  whenever  he  may 
think  tit  to  draw  on  it,  for  a  falsehood.  A  re- 
markahle  instance  occurred  of  the  attempt  to 
fix  this  stigma  on  Colonel  Smith,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  what  is  facetiously  called  the  muster- 
rolL  The  heading  of  that  paper,  proceeded 
from  the  defendant,  and  after  it  was  gone 
through,  these  words,  "for  the  President's 
guard, '^  were  significantiy  read  as  endorsement 
— ^hut,  on  further  inquiry,  it  turns  out  that  the 
endorsement  is  not  in  Colonel  Smith's  hand- 
writing ;  that  it  was  put  on  after  the  paper  had 
heen  given  out  of  his  hands,  and  in  short,  as  I 

S resume,  that  it  is  one  of  the  witticisms  of  Mr. 
ink. 

This  paper,  however,  is  urged  as  evidence 
that  Colonel  Smith  provided  the  men  named  in 
it,  for  a  military  expedition.  Before  I  consider 
what  was  the  object  of  the  expedition,  let  me 
insist  upon  a  fact,  which  is  amply  proved  by 
the  testimony  before  you,  that  the  contract 
inade  with  Fink,  as  the  agent  of  Colonel  Smith 
(even  should  you  believe  that  suspicious  wit- 
ness), was  rescinded  by  mutual  consent ;  and 
that  after  the  men  were  at  entire  liberty,  they 
entered  into  a  new  contract  with  Captain  Durn- 
ing,  under  which  they  embarked — so  that  even 
^upfiosing  every  thing  said  respecting  the  mili- 
tary nature  of  the  expedition  to  be  true,  the 
defendant  did  not,  in  contemplation  of  law, 

Srovide  the  men  who  went  in  the  Leander. 
a  every  criminal  case  there  is  a  locus  paniten- 
ticB^  and  Colonel  Smith  profited  by  it.  By  an- 
nulling the  first  contract^  he  is  released  from  all 
criminal  responsibility — ^and  he  cannot  be  an- 
swerable for  any  new  contract  entered  into  by 
those  men,  with  a  stranger. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  evidence  there  is, 
that  this  is  a  military  expedition.  Commerce 
in  arms  and  ammunition  was  unrestrained,  and 
vessels  allowed  to  arm  themselves  as  they 
thought  fit,  when  the  Leander  sailed  for  Jac- 
qnemel,  in  St.  Domingo ;  with  which  island,  a 
lucrative  and  beneficid  trade  has  been  for  some 
time  carried  on.  Moreover,  all  men  are  at  lib- 
erty to  leave  the  United  States,  and  whether 
they  are  paid  for  going,  or  have  subscribed  their 
names  to  a  contract,  provided  it  be  of  a  civil 
nature,  the  law  is  not  broken.  The  gentleman, 
that  furnished  the  ship  and  purchased  the  can- 
non, arms,  and  ammunition,  which  were  taken 
out  in  the  Leander,  as  well  as  many  other  mer- 
chants^  was  long  in  that  trade ;  and  now  for 
the  first  time,  the  military  nature  of  the  cargo 
has  been  made  evidence  of  a  crime.  It  is  fully 
proved  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  Leander 
sailed  bona  Jide,  and  in  fact,  from  this  to  St. 
Domingo ;  and  that  the  persons,  who  went  out 
in  that  vessel,  were  to  be  considered  as  passen- 
gers ;  and  that  after  they  arrived  there,  they 
were  at  liberty,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  return 
back.    What  evidence  does  this  famish  of  a 


military  expedition's  being  fitted  out  from  thii 
port;  even  supposing  that,  at  St.  Domingo, 
when  the  defendant  lutd  no  longer  any  connec- 
tion with,  or  control  over  it,  it  may  have  assumed 
a  military  appearance  ?  As  between  New  York 
and  Jacquemel,  there  is  no  evidence  not  per- 
fectly reconcilable  with  conunercial  objects; 
and  no  further  than  that  port,  does  the  defend- 
ant appear  to  have  any  concern  with  providing, 
or  preparing,  or  setting  any  thing  on  foot.  The 
men  who  went  in  the  Leander,  went  to  St  Do- 
mingo as  passengers,  in  a  civil  capacity ;  it  was 
not  until  after  their  arrival  there,  that  they  ex- 
changed their  liberty  for  the  submission  of  sol- 
diers ;  and  until  they  had  consented  so  to  do, 
men  cannot  bo  said,  under  the  strict  construc- 
tion requisite  for  a  penal  statute,  to  have  been 
provided  for  a  military  expedition.  Therefore, 
on  this  point  also,  the  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution has  failed  to  attach  any  criminaUty  to 
Colonel  Smith. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  for  con- 
sideration, taking  the  statute  for  our  guide,  ia, 
supposing  you  have  evidence  enough,  independ* 
ent  of  extrigudicial  rumors,  to  make  you  say  the 
ultimate  object  of  this  expedition  is  military, 
yet  does  it  come  within  the  description  of  a 
military  expedition  to  be  carried  on  from  the 
United  States  against  any  foreign  prince  ?  In 
order  to  make  you  perceive  more  clearly  the 
importance  of  the  words  "  from  thence,"  in  the 
statute,  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  my  learned 
friend  who  opened  our  defence,  and  read  the 
section  without  those  words,  ^^  if  any  person 
shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  begin  or  set  on  foot,  or  provide 
or  prepare  the  means  for  any  military  expedition 
or  enterprise,  to  be  carried  on  against  the  ter- 
ritory or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince,"  &c 
If  this  were  the  law,  it  would  undoubtedly 
comprehend  the  preparing  and  providing  within 
the  United  States,  of  the  means  for  a  military 
expedition ;  even  though  those  means  were  to 
be  transported  from  the  United  States  to  some 
other  place,  and  the  military  expedition  to  be 
carried  on,  from  that  place,  against  the  do- 
minions of  a  foreign  prince.  Such  is  our  case, 
if  you  should  think  it  proved  that  the  expedition 
was  military ;  and  were  the  law  such  as  I  have 
iust  read  i^  you  would  be  forced,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  this  point,  to  find  against  the  defendant. 
But  the  legislature  did  not  think  fit  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  transportation  of  warlike  prepa- 
rations from  the  United  States  to  any  other 
place,  even  though  they  were  there  to  be  used 
as  the  means  for  carrying  on  a  military  expe- 
dition against  a  foreign  prince.  It  confined  the 
penalties  of  the  law  to  those  cases  where  Uie 
military  expedition  was  to  be  carried  on,  im- 
mediately, and  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
United  States ;  and  therefore  inserted  the  em- 
phatic and  restrictive  words  "  to  be  carried  on 
from  thence ; "  that  is,  to  sail  directly  from  here 
against  the  foreign  prince  or  nation.  No  such 
thin^  was  done  in  me  expedition  under  your 
consideration ;  for  the  Leander  sailed  with  some 
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arms  and  ammumtion,  and  with  some  passen- 
gers, to  St.  Domingo.    There,  and  not  hefore, 
Sbe  passengers  were,  if  they  chose,  to  enter  mil- 
itary service,  and  to  receive  commissions ;  if 
tiiey  did  not  choose  so  to  do,  they  were  to  have 
their  expenses  paid,  and  passages  provided  for 
them  back  to  the  United  States.    At  St.  Do- 
mingo, also,  the  Leander  was  to  be  joined  by 
the  Emperor  and  Indostan,  and  two  schooners ; 
and  the  whole,  when  organized  into  a  military 
expedition,  was  to  proceed  from  thence  against 
the  Caraccas.     This,  however,  it  is  said,  is  car- 
rying on  a  military  expedition  from  the  United 
States  against  the  Caraccas,  via  St  Domingo. 
Let  me  repeat  the  question  already  put  by  one 
of  my  associates;  would   an  insurance    on  a 
voyage  from  New  York  to  the  Caraccas  be  vio- 
lated by  the  vessePs  going  to  St.  Domingo  ?  As 
merchants,  you  can  answer  that  question.  Why 
should  going  to  St.  Domingo  affect  the  in- 
surance ?    Because  it  is  no  longer  the  voyage 
insured :  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  the  Car- 
accas must  be  direct  from  the  one  place  to  the 
other,  and  is  not  the  same  as  a  voyage  from 
New  York  to  the  Caraccas,  via  St  Domingo. 
Kemember,  then,  that  a  penal  statute  must  re- 
ceive a  strict  construction,  and  what  would  not 
be  a  fair  and  sufficient  description,  in  a  mer- 
cantile instrument,  of  an  enterprise  to  be  carried 
on  from  one  place  to  another,  cannot  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  strictness  of  a  penal  law. 

But  the  force  of  our  reasoning,  on  this  point, 
is  infinitely  strengthened  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Leander  went  to  Jacquemel,  not  mere- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  touching  there,  but  to 
make  all  the  military  equipments,  (as  the  very 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  depose,)  and  to 
rendezvous  with  other  ships,  that  were  to  be 
jointly  concerned  in  the  projected  military 
expedition.  Let  us  test  this  question,  not  only 
by  tlie  mercantile  language  of  insurance,  but 
also,  (as  the  enterprise  is  said  to  be  military,) 
by  the  military  acceptation  of  words.  Suppose 
a  commander-in-chief  ordered  several  detach- 
ments, from  different  points,  to  rendezvous  at  a 
particular  place,  and  having  made  the  necessary 
arrangements,  to  proceed  from  thence  against 
an  enemy's  post.  Suppose  the  English  minister 
directed  embarkations  from  Portsmouth,  Fal- 
mouth, and  the  Cove  of  Cork,  that  they  should 
severally  proceed  from  those  places  to  the  isl- 
and of  Harbadoes,  and  having  joined  forces 
there,  that  they  should  make  a  descent  upon 
Caraccas ;  would  it  not  be  an  expedition  to  be 
carried  on  from  the  place  of  rendezvous,  Bar- 
hadoes,  for  instance,  and  not  from  any  one  of  the 
places  whence  the  detachment  proceeded  ?  So 
m  our  case,  the  expedition  was  to  be  carried  on, 
not  from  New  York,  from  whence  the  Leander 
sailed,  but  from  Jacquemel,  where  all  the  forces 
were  to  collect,  by  previous  agreement,  and 
from  which  the  military  departure  for  the  Car- 
accas was  to  be  taken. 

Some  other  considerations  place  this  matter 
beyond  a  doubt  It  is  proved  that  when  the 
Leander  sailed  from  New- York,  the  arms,  &c. 


were  in  such  bad  order  that  she  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  undertake  any  military  operations, 
and  it  fhrther  appears,  that  every  person  who 
went  out  in  that  vessel,  whatever  his  expected 
rank  might  be,  went  as  a  volontary  passenger 
to  a  friendly  island,  where  he  was  to  be  at  lib- 
erty to  stay  or  return ;  or,  if  he  preferred  doing 
so,  to  enter  into  a  military  Ijne,  to  enrol,  and  if 
he  was  an  officer,  to  receive  his  commission. 
Surely,  then,  the  friendly  island^  where  the 
arms  were  to  be  put  in  proper  order  for  miUtary 
purposes,   and  where  the  passengers  were  to 
change  their  condition,  and  become  soldiers,  is 
the  place  where  the  expedition  is  to  be  consider- 
ed as  assuming  a  military  character ;  and  from 
that  place  you  must  consider  it  as  carried  on 
against  the  object  of  attack.     The  constmctioa 
and  force  which  I  have  given  to  those  words, 
"  to  be  carried  on  from  thence,"  seem  to  me 
unanswerable;  and  in  a  case  where  so  manj 
motives  should  induce  you  to  lean  strongly  to- 
wards an  acquittal,  you  will  rejoice  at  having 
found  a  resting  place,  on  which  your  consciences 
may  repose ;  and  at  the  opportunity  of  absolving 
a  man,  who  is  free  from  moral  guilt,  and  who, 
at  the  best,  has  been  most  rigorously  dealt  with. 
There  is  yet  another  point  for  yonr  consider- 
ation :  supposing  all  the  other  requisites  of  the 
act  to  be  established  against  the  defendant, 
which  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth,  yet  the 
expedition  must  be  carried  on  against  a'  nation 
"  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace." 
This  topic  has  already  undergone  so  much  dis- 
cussion, that  the  force  of  our  observations  mnst 
have  long  since  been  impressed  on  your  minds; 
I  shall  therefore  be  very  brief.     It  is  acknow- 
ledged that  there  are  two  kinds  of  war;  one 
regularly  proclaimed  by  the  governments  of  two 
countries,  and  one  actually  existing  de  facto  by 
the  hostile  conduct  of   one    country  against 
another.    So  peace,  the  opposite  of  war,  must 
be  capable  of  receiving  two  explanations.  Now, 
keeping  in  remembrance  the  maxim  I  have  so 
often  impressed  upon  your  minds^  that  penal 
statutes  are  to  be  strictly  construed,  and  that 
every  word,  employed  in  describing  the  offence, 
is  to  be  receivea  in  the  sense  most  favorable  to 
the  acoused,  it  necessarily  follows,  that,  if  one  of 
the  significations  of  the  word  *^  peace  "  will  take 
the  defendant's  case  out  of  the  statute,  that  sig- 
nification must  be  preferred.    It  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  me  to  show,  that,  in  common  par- 
lance, and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  that 
word  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  for  which 
I  contend.    But  I  shall  go  farther,  and  show, 
that  even  the  Congress,  which  passed  this  law, 
has,  in  its  legislative  acts,  employed  the  word 
in  the  same  way.    For  that  purpose  let  me  re- 
quest your  attention  to  an  act  passed  the  27th 
of  March,  1794,  clQp.  13,  entitled  "  an  act  to 
provide  a  naval  armament,"  (vol.  8,  p.  24.)    It 
begins    by  reciting,  that  "the  depredations, 
committed  by  the  Algerine  corsairs  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  render  it  necessary 
that  a  naval  force  should  be  provided  for  its 
protection."    The  act  declares  no  war;  Con- 
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did  not  exercise  its  oonstitntioiuil  function 
of  declariag  war ;  no  power  was  even  given  to 
the  President  of  making  reprisals ;  but  only  an 
anthorization  to  purchase  or  provide,  and  man 
foor  ships.    The  act  then  concludes,  ''*'  that  if 
a  peace  shall  take  place  between  the  United 
States  and  the  regency  of  Algiers,  no  further 
proceeding  shall  be  had  under  this  act."    If  a 
peace  shidl  take  place  I     Where  was  the  war, 
without  a  declaration  by  Congress  ?    IIow  did 
it  originate  ?    Not  in  Uie  manner  indicated  by 
the  constitution ;  nor  in  the  provisions  of  that 
law ;  but  only  in  the  depredations  committed  by 
the    Algerines   on  the    American  commerce. 
Here,   then,  is  a  legislative  acknowledgment, 
that  depredations  of  that  kind  may  destroy  a 
state  or  peace ;  and  that  Congress  sometimes 
use  that  word  in  a  sense  no  way  opposed  to 
war  declared  according  to  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution.   Please  to  observe,  too,  that  this  act 
was  passed  on  the  27th  of  March,  1794,  and  that 
the  law,  on  which  the  defendant  is  indicted^ 
was  passed  on  the  5th  of  June,  of  that  year. 
We  only  ask  you,  then,  to  construe  the  word 
^^  peace,"  in  the  statute  of  the  5th  of  June,  in 
the  same  sense  that  Congress  manifestly  em- 
ployed it  on  the  27th  of  March  preceding — ^as 
expressing  a  state  which  is  destroyed,  with  re- 
spect to  any  foreign  power,  by  the  depredations 
of  that  power  upon  our  commerce ;   and  of 
course,  by  any  unwarrantable  hostile  aggres- 
sions.   But  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  say, 
there  cannot  be  war,  under  the  terms  of  tlie 
constitution,  unless  it  be  declared  by  Congress. 
Here  they  intrench  themselves;  but  how  do 
they  refute  the  conclusion,  which  results  from 
the  statute  I  have  just  alluded  to?    In  truth,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  constitution  is  very  un- 
necessarily and  incorrectly  brought  into  this 
discussion ;  and  that  any  inferences  from  it  are 
perfectly  inapplicable.      That  instrument  was 
formed  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  one 
branch  of  the  government  upon  the  others,  and 
of  all  upon  the  people ;  but  it  hod  no  reference 
to  any  thing  except  the  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  the  public  functionaries.    The  President  un- 
doubtedly caimot,  by  his  own  authority,  place 
the  country  in  a  state  of  war ;  but  does  it  follow 
from  thence,  that  any  other  country  cannot  de- 
stroy the  state  of  peace  between  itself  and  us, 
by  its  actual  aggressions  ?    That  is  a  thing  de 
facto,  not  depending  on  the  clauses  of  our  con- 
stitution ;  and  in  that  hght  it  was  considered  by 
the  Congress,  which  passed  both  this  law  and 
the   law    against  the  Algerine    depredations. 
Suppose  a  military  expedition  had  been  fitted 
out  by  individuals,  to  be  carried  on  from  the 
United  States,  against  the  Algerines,  during  tlie 
existence  of  that  law,  would  tlie  district  attor- 
ney have  gravely  contend  <^  in  the  face  of  its 
last  clause,  that  the  regency  of  Algiers  was  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  because  Congress 
had  not  formally  declared  war  against  it  ?    The 
true  construction  of  the  statute,  on  which  the 
defendant  is  indicted,  I  take  to  be  this — it  is 
meant  to  go  further  than  the  law  of  nations; 


but  for  whom  ?  For  those  nations,  whoso  une- 
quivocal amity  and  friendly  dispositions  towards 
us,  entitle  them  to  something  more  advanta- 
geous than  the  bare  benefit  of  the  law  of 
nations — those  who  preserve  only  a  formal 
peace,  while  they  are  mflictiug  the  ii\jaries  of 
war,  do  not  deserve^  and  shall  not  ei\joy  the 
privileges  which  we  confer,  by  our  own  code, 
upon  sincerely  friendly,  and  therefore  favored 
states. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  what  has  been  the 
conduct  of  Spain  towards  the  United  States. 
The  district  attorney  admitted  that  he  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  proving  every  thins 
that  enters  into  the  statutory  description  of 
this  offence,  and  among  other  things  that  the 
United  States  were  at  peace  with  Spain.  In 
the  course  of  the  trial,  however,  he  has  offered 
no  proof  of  that  disputable  fact :  not  even  by 
reading  the  magical  words  which  compose  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo.  I 
beg  leave,  therefore,  to  propose  to  him  this 
dilemma.  Either  there  is  no  proof  of  which 
you,  gentlemen,  as  jurors,  can  take  cognizance, 
that  the  United  States  were  at  peace  witih 
Spain,  and  of  course  the  defendant  must  be  ac- 
quitted ;  or  the  state  of  the  two  countries,  as 
to  peace  or  war,  is  a  matter  on  which  the  jtuy 
is  warranted  to  form  an  opinion,  from  circum- 
stances of  public  notoriety ;  and  then,  of  course, 
the  discussion  of  those  circumstances  of  publio 
notoriety  is  open  to  us ;  notwithstanding  the 
court  judged  fit  to  reject,  as  evidence,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  the  public  documents,  by 
which  we  offered  to  prove  the  relative  state  of 
the  two  countries.  In  the  absence  of  proo^  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  as  to  the  existence 
of  peace,  let  me  state  a  case  by  way  of  hypothe- 
sis. Suppose  Spain  had  made  encroachments 
upon  our  territory,  had  captured  our  citizens 
upon  our  own  boundaries,  and  had  committed 
depredations  on  our  commerce,  such  as,  by  in- 
ference, constituted  the  Algerine  war,  could  it 
be  said  thab  we  were  at  peace  under  circum- 
stances that  Congress  itself  declared  destroyed 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Algiers  ? 
Has  the  testimony  for  the  prosecution  proved 
that  a  state  of  things  different  from  this  exist- 
ed?— ^and  it  should  prove  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  conviction  of  tlie  defendant.  But  it 
will  probably  be  at  present  contended  on  the 
other  side,  that  you  may  ground  your  verdict 
as  to  this  point,  on  public  notoriety — if  so,  I 
ask  you,  is  it  not  publicly  notorious,  tliat  what 
I  have  just  now  hy[)othetical]y  laid  before  you, 
was  in  truth,  the  real  conduct  of  Spain  ?  The 
district  attorney,  in  his  opening  speech,  said 
that  this  prosecution  was  to  do  justice  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  By  this  state- 
ment I  think  he  accurately  arranged  the  par- 
ties concerned,  and  justly  placed  the  United 
States  on  the  side  of  the  defendant.  Spain  is 
the  prosecutrix ;  she  has  come  into  your  courts, 
saying  she  was  at  peace,  while  she  was  making 
you  feel  the  calamities  of  war.  She  asks  from 
you  the  benefit  of  one  of  your  own  peculiar 
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laws,  each  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  code  of 
any  other  nation,  which  was  enacted  from  in- 
ternal considerations,  and  in  favor  of  other 
states,  that  observe  towards  us  a  conduct  un- 
equivocally friendly:  and  she  asks  from  you 
this  gratuitous  favor,  as  a  right,  while  your 
territories  are  yet  marked  by  her  unequivocally 
hostile  aggressions.  Let  her  take  the  benefit 
of  the  law  of  nations  against  your  citizens,  as 
she  would  be  obliged  to  do  against  British  sub- 
jects, if  they  had  pursued  a  similar  conduct. 
The  executive  disavows  their  acts,  and  leaves 
the  individuals,  if  taken,  without  national  pro- 
tection; surely  such  disavowal  and  abandon- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  executive  is  an  ample 
sacrifice  to  the  etiquette  of  courts.  Suppose  an 
indictment  on  this  statute  had  been  framed  in 
tiie  Mississippi  territof^,  against  any  brave 
Americans,  who,  without  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment, might  have  made  a  military  expedition 
within  the  Spanish  lines  to  rescue  the  Kempers. 
The  construction  of  the  law  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  their  ciise  in  that  country,  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  case  of  the  defendant  in  New 
York.  What  then,  let  me  ask  you,  would  be 
the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  a  j  iry 
there,  if  the  public  prosecutor  informed  them, 
that  notwithstanding  these  outrages  were  un- 
atoned  for,  and  perhaps  likely  to  be  repeated, 
yet  it  was  expedient  to  sacrifice  those  gallant 
adventurers  to  her  resentment.  Would  they 
not,  by  their  verdict,  teach  the  government  to 
answer  thus,  t>o  such  an  insolent  demand  on  the 
part  of  Spain?  Before  you  ask  the  sacrifice  of 
American  citizens,  restore  those  you  have  car- 
ried away,  abandon  our  territories,  make  satis- 
faction for  your  depredations  on  our  property 
and  commerce,  renounce  your  hostile  plans; 
and  after  you  have  purged  away  your  own 
offences,  should  any  now  injuries  be  done  to 

Jrou,  then  you  shall  eiyoy  the  benefit  of  all  our 
aws.  Let  your  verdict  give  government  the 
same  instructive  lesson ;  you  are  the  protectors 
of  a  fellow-citizen  against  the  vindictive  op- 
pression of  foreign  states ;  you  have  the  power 
of  resisting  their  insolent  demands ;  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  vaporing  menaces ;  to 
them  I  trust  government  has  dready  replied, 
that  America  adopts  FingaPs  advice  to  the  son 
of  Ossian — never  seek  the  battle  with  the  foe — 
nor  shun  it  when  it  comes. 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  examined  the  statute 
at  some  length,  and  given  to  it  a  construction, 
which,  if  you  believe  it  correct,  will  undoubt- 
edly entitle  the  defendant  to  an  acquittal.  I 
shall  give  you  an  additional  reason  why  you 
should  believe  in  the  correctness  of  my  con- 
stniction.  General  Miranda^s  expedition  was  a 
subject  of  general  conversation  in  this  city  some 
time  before  it  sailed ;  it  was  carried  on  under 
the  eyes  of  the  government,  and  known  to 
many,  whose  political  communications  with 
Washington  city,  are  no  doubt  accurate  and 
frequent.  This  circumstance,  even  exclusive 
of  the  inferences  that  must  arise  from  the  non- 
attendance  of   the  heads  of  departments,  is 


sufficient  to  convinoe  jcm  that  the  expedition 
was  carried  on  with  the  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment. Why  then  was  it  not  prevented  ?  Most 
assuredly  because  the  executive  saw  that  it 
could  be  carried  on,  and  indeed  was  carrying 
on,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  were  otherwise,  if  the  expedition 
were  a  violation  of  the  law,  with  such  ample 
time  for  deliberation  and  action^  would  not  the 
President  have  exercised  the  power  vested  in 
him  by  the  seventh  section  of  this  statute,  and 
hindered  the  sailing  of  the  Leander  ? 

To  render  this  argument  more  striking,  let 
me  remind  you  of  the  evidence  of  Colonels 
Swartwout  and  Piatt,  by  which  it  irresistibly 
appears  that  the  defendant  had  no  doubt  he 
was  acting  with  the  knowledge  of  government, 
and  therefore  would  do  nothing  intentionally 
to  violate  the  law.  Let  me,  also,  recall  to  your 
memories  Captain  Duncanson^s  letter,  which 
you  have  read.  From  that  letter  draw  your 
own  conclusions,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's knowledge;  but  it  is  certain  that  Captain 
Duncanson,  who  presided  in  Washington,  was 
apprised  of  the  expedition,  and  informed  that 
Colonel  Smith  would  have  the  disposal  of  some 
military  commissions.  Was  he,  think  you,  the 
only  man  in  Washington,  to  whom  those  things 
had  been  told;  or  do  you  believe  that  the 
President  and  officers  of  government  were 
ignorant  of  reports  that  had  obtained  very 
general  currency  ?  His  letter  is  dated  the  20tb 
of  December  last,  and  the  Leander  did  not  sail 
until  the  2d  of  February. 

The  expedition  was,  therefore,  known  at 
Washington,  six  or  seven  weeks  before  it  took 
place,  and  no  effort  made  to  stop  it.  Surely, 
then,  Uie  President  and  Secretary  of  State, 
and  other  officers  of  government,  considered  it 
as  perfectly  consistent  with  our  laws.  I  con- 
fess, gentlemen,  I  attach  very  great  weight  to 
the  opinions  of  those  gentlemen;  I  sincerely 
esteem  and  respect  them  all ;  Mr.  Jefferson,  I 
believe  to  be  not  only  an  enlightened  patriot, 
and  a  consummate  statesman,  but  also  to  com- 
prise in  his  extensive  information,  a  very  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  law.  He  had  learned,  I 
presume,  that  the  Leander  was  bound,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  Jacquemel ;  he  knew  that  the 
transporting  of  arms,  anmiunition,  and  military 
stores  to  St.  Domingo,  was  not  prohibited ;  he 
knew  an  American,  as  well  as  a  foreigner, 
might  travel;  he  probably  conddered,  as  1  da 
every  person  that  went  in  the  Leander,  as  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  only  a  traveller,  till  h§ 
should  assume  a  military  character  in  a  foreign 
port ;  he  saw  that  no  military  expedition  was 
to  be  carried  on  trojh  the  United  States ;  and 
he  felt  that  there  was  nothing  in  our  relations 
to  Spain  which  could  lay  claim  to  the  extraor- 
dinary exertion  of  pecidiar  friendship  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States ;  nor  any  thing  in  the 
object  of  the  expedition  itself  that  could  alarm 
his  benevolence  or  patriotism.  This  view  of 
the  subject  does  justice  to  all  parties ;  it  marks 
the  wisdom  of  the  President  in  abstaining  from 
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interfering  with  the  expedition ;  it  marks  the 
prudence  of  the  chief  by  whom  it  was  con- 
dncted,  and  the  cautions  observance  of  the  law 
by  those  who  acted  nnder  him;  and  it  will 
mark  your  discrimination,  Justice,  and  integ- 
rity, if  you  adopt  this  construction  of  the  stat- 
ute, and  give  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

I  could  wish,  before  I  conclude,  to  make 
another  observation.  This  trial  has  by  some 
been  considered  as  a  party  question,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  my  conduct,  in  the  defence  of  the 
gentleman  indicted,  has  been  talked  of,  by  the 
weak  and  ignorant,  ao  something  like  a  derelic- 
tion of  my  professed  political  principles.  I  pity 
such  party  bigots,  and  have  only  to  assure 
them,  that  no  feelings  such  as  they  possess, 
shall  ever  weaken  my  zeal  for  my  client.  But 
as  to  my  political  principles,  they  are  a  subject 
on  which  I  am  too  proud  to  parley,  or  enter 
into  a  vindicatory  explanation  with  any  man. 
In  me,  republicanism  is  not  the  result  of  birth, 
nor  the  accidental  offspring  of  family  connec- 
tiouDS — ^it  is  the  fruit  of  feeling  and  sentiment, 
of  study  and  reflection,  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience— it  is  endeared  to  mo  by  sufi'erings 


and  misfortunes.  I  see  gentlemen  on  that  jury, 
between  whose  politick  principles  and  mine, 
there  is  not  a  shade  of  difference — we  agree  as 
to  the  hands  to  which  we  would  confide  the 
offices,  honors,  power  and  wealth  of  the  repub- 
lic. I  trust  we  also  agree  in  this,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  injurious  to  the  due  administration 
of  the  law,  than  that  political  considerations  or 
party  preiudices  should  be  permitted  to  ascend 
the  bencli,  or  enter  into  the  jury-box.  That 
pollution  of  justice  has  given  rise  to  many  of 
those  abominations  and  horrors  which  have 
disgraced  and  desolated  Europe.  I  adjure  you, 
do  not  mingle  the  spirit  Of  party  with  the 
wholesome  medicine  of  the  law :  for  if  you  do. 
most  assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  even-handed 
justice  will  commend  ^the  ingredients  of  the 
poisoned  chalice,  to  your  own  lips.  I  entreat 
you,  exercise  your  prerogatives  and  discharge 
your  duty  in  the  spirit  of  uprightness  and 
mercy — do  not  suffer  the  defendant  to  be  sac- 
rificed as  a  sin-offering  or  a  peace-odering;  and 
if  he  is  to  be  made  the  scape-goat,  on  which 
arc  ^o  be  fixed  the  faults  of  others,  give  him^ 
at  lehst,  the  privilege  of  escape. 
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The  following  is  the  argument  of  Mr.  Emmet, 
delivered  at  the  trial  of  Robert  M.  Goodwin, 
on  an  indictment  of  manslaughter,  for  killing 
James  Stoughton,  in  New  York,  during  the 
winter  of  1819.» 

GENTLmEX  OF  THE  JuBY :  If  I  could  cutcr- 
taXn  a  thought,  that  by  any  thing  which  may 
fall  from  me  on  this  occasion,  I  might  advance 
my  personal  reputation,  I  should  only  cherish 
a  vain  and  idle  expectation :  if  my  mind  were 
occupied  with  any  thing  so  light,  I  should 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  those  able  as- 
sociates who  have  preceded  me.  Still  I  am  not 
discouraged  from  entertaining  the  hope,  that  in 
the  exercise  of  my  professional  duty,  I  shall  be 
able  to  add  some  observations,  though  not  of 
equal  force,  yet  somewhat  conducive  to  the 
success  which  we  all  desire;  but  which  I  desire 
with  different  expectations  from  those  which 
have  been  expressed  by  one  of  my  associates. 
I  know  and  fbel  that  there  is  at  stake  in  this 
trial,  that,  which  if  lost,  will  bring  ruin  on  my 
client,  and  spread  desolation  over  a  numerous, 
amiable,  and  respectable  family.  But  whether 
it  be  that  nature  has  giveb  to  me  a  more  san- 
guine and  entliusiastic  disposition  than  to  oth- 
ers, I  know  not :  I  must  confess,  however,  that 


*  The  trUl  took  pUeo  at  the  Court  of  Genenl  SeesloiM  of 
the  Peace,  held  tn  and  for  the  bodj  of  the  dt j  and  eonntj 
of  Hew  York,  In  Febraarj,  1890.— 61m  SamptonTt  BeporL 


I  address  you  with  strong  and  ardent  hopes. 
And  if  I  C4in  instil  into  your  minds  but  half  the 
conviction  I  feel  of  my  client^s  innocence,  his 
acquittal  is  secure. 

The  district  attorney,  in  stating  to  you  this 
case  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  said,  that  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  lamentable  event 
which  has  caused  this  trial  did  hoaor  to  our 
city.  He  spoke  truly ;  but  he  must  admit  that 
it  has  formed  a  frightful  impediment  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice.  It  was  honorable  to 
our  community,  because  it  bespoke  Universal 
horror  at  the  atrocious  crime  imputed  to  my 
client :  but  there  is  another  feeling  capable  of 
doing  still  greater  honor  to  this  city,  the  noble 
renunciation  of  prejudices  and  antipathies, 
formed  with  precipitation  and  error,  and  dis- 
carded under  the  influence  of  cool  investigation 
and  deliberate,  inquiry.  I  rejoice  to  j)erceive 
how  rapidly  they  have  disappeared  amidst  the 
vast  assemblage  who  have  listened  to  this  trid, 
as  the  testimony  became  developed;  and  as- 
suredly it  will  redound  to  the  honor  of  this 
community,  to  find  that  an  unprotected  stranger 
against  whom  every  arm  was  nerved,  and  every 
voice  was  raised  under  a  belief  of  his  guilt,  can 
safely  commit  Iiis  dearest  interest  (unknown  and 
unprotected  as  he  is)  to  a  jury  taken  from  that 
incensed  community,  and  receive  from  their  pa- 
tient attention  and  examinaticm  of  his  case,  his 
own  acquittal  and  a  recantation  of  those  pre- 
conceived opinions,  which  seemed  calculated  to 
overwhelm  him  in  disgrace  and  ruin. 
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And  indoetl,  jreiitU*mon  of  the  jury,  I  sbould 
not  indulge  in  tlio  exin'ctatioiis  I  liave  avowed 
Ui  To'.i,  if  1  di<l  not  ln-Iit-vo  I  was  oddro^sin}; 
men  wlio  will  not  siitlVr  any  thin^  to  sway  their 
minds  hut  the  te.*«tiniony  and  tlie  merits  (»f  the 
cause,  who  when  plat'e<l  in  that  seat  of  justice, 
will  shake  ott'  and  cast  l>ehind  them  all  those 
nimors  and  i)reju<lices  which  have  hitherto 
pretKvupied  the  puhlic  mind :  and  which,  I 
must  confers  t«H»k  iM»sse."»>iou  even  of  myself. 
For  when  I  lirst  heard  of  the  dreadful  calamity 
which  closiil  the  life  of  Mr.  Stou^htou,  I  par- 
todk  strongly  of  that  excitement  which  Hfiituted 
the  whole  city :  hut  1  had  not  conversed  one 
half  )i(»ur  with  my  unfortunate  client  in  his 
prison,  till  I  felt  a  conviction  which  has  ever 
Hince  c(»ntinued  gaining  strength  in  my  mind, 
that  he  is  free  from  reproach  as  to  all  criminality 
of  act  or  intention.  And  it  is,  lKH?ausc  1  think 
it  impos^ihle  an  intelligent  jury  can  be  led,  on 
due  consideration  of  the  evidence,  to  arrive  at 
a  ditVi-rcnt'  conclusion,  that  I  so  C4)ntidently 
\n)\Hi  that  the  hour  of  his  deliverance  is  at 
Land. 

(Jentleinen  of  the  jury,  as  by  tho  constitution 
of  this  State  it  is  y«mr  part  and  your  duty  to 
form  your  own  concliisuuis  of  law  as  well  a.s  of 
fact,  in  every  crinunal  casi*,  so  it  is  my  duty, 
with  the  most  entire  confidence  nevertheless  in 
the  conrt  that  presides,  to  lay  down  the  law  aj)- 
plicahle  to  the  evidence,  as  well  as  Uy  comment 
upon  the  authorities  cited  by  my  adversaries. 
And  in  doinjf  so,  to  prepare  your  minds  for  a 
more  accurate  examination  of  the  evidence 
which  I  have  to  discuss. 

The  first  doctrine  I  have  to  remark  upon,  is 
the  p<»sition  insi>ted  on  i)y  «>ur  adversaries,  that 
the  burthen  of  the  proof  is  plactKl  npon  the 
prisoner.  This  pohition  is  founded  upon  an  au- 
thority which  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain,  and 
to  rei)el  its  application  to  this  case.  It  is  found 
in  Foster's  Crown  Law,  p.  25.5^  as  follows :  **  In 
every  charge  of  murder,  the  fact  of  killing 
being  fir>t  proved,  all  the  circumstances  of  acci- 
dent, neces-^ity,  or  infirmity,  are  to  be  satUfao 
torily  proved  by  the  prisoner,  unless  they  arise 
out  of  the  evidence  against  him*  for  the  law 
presumes  the  fact  to  have  been  f(»unded  in  malice, 
until  the  contrary  apiK»areth.''  That,  gentle- 
men, is  a  doctrine  I  do  not  mean  to  question ; 
but  the  application  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
itrangely  misundersto<Kl.  The  rule  of  law  sup- 
poses a  tiling  which  the  writer  intended  not  to 
be  overlooked,  for  he  has  caused  it  to  be  printed 
in  italics,  *'  the  fact  t>f  Killing  being  first  proved." 
It  is  not  because  a  death  is  provetl  to  have  taken 
place,  that  any  man  who  is  accused  is  put  to  the 
necessity  of  proof,  until  the  act  of  killing  by 
him  is  first  established  :  and  why  ?  ''  for  the  law 
presumeth  the  fact  to  be  founded  in  malice  till 
tho  contrary  appeareth  ;  "  that  is,  the  fact  which 
the  evidence  establishes  to  be  his  act. 

But  before  the  law  will  raise  any  presumption 
against  any  man  for  any  act,  the  doing  that  act 
must  be  first  proved  against  him. 

There  is  also  another  qualification :  "  unless 


the  circumstancea,  dK^,  arise  out  of  the  evidenoe 
produced  against  him/' 

We  have  examined  but  one  witness  as  to  the 
facts.  He  has  not  given  a  new  character  to  the 
circumstances,  which  were  detailed  by  thoee  uf 
the  pn>secution.  On  that  ground,  therefore,  do 
burthen  of  proof  is  thrown  on  u^s  but  you  are 
to  draw  the  natural  inferences  from  the  facu 
stated.  But  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
rule  itself?  An  indictment  avers  facta,  and  states 
an  inference  from  these  facts :  when  it  says  that 
a  man  committed  the  crime  of  killing  a  person 
with  malice  aforethought,  then  it  is  an  mdict- 
ment  for  murder ;  and  in  that  case  you  are  not 
bound  to  prove  the  malice  aforethought,  if  you 
]»rovo  the  killing  by  the  partj  accu^.  Then 
it  is  that  it  lies  upon  him  to  prove  the  circum- 
stances not  averred,  but  which,  when  proved 
by  him,  are  competent  to  rebut  the  first  pre- 
bumpt  ion,  and  to  alter  the  character  of  tlie  trans- 
action— but  the  law  never  intended  to  say  tint 
any  part  of  this  pretjumption  or  of  this  rule,  is 
to  dispense  with  clear,  sufficient  and  adequate 
proof  of  the  facts  laid  in  the  indictment.  And, 
gentlemen,  the  first  ground  wo  take  is,  that  the 
evidence  did  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  death  of  Mr.  Stoughton  was  occasioned  by 
any  act  of  the  prisoner ;  however  unexplained 
it  may  be  by  him,  or  inexplicable  by  those  wit- 
nesses who,  though  they  were  present,  yet  were 
too  nmch  agitated  to  si'e  distinctly.  But  till  the 
killing  is  first  proved  by  competent  testimony, 
in  the  manner  laid  in  the  indictment,  a  jur}*  is 
not  warranted  in  drawing  any  inference.  My 
associate  counsel  has  truly  told  you,  all  that  yoa 
are  to  try  is  to  be  found  in  the  indictment:  it  is 
your  text  book :  it  was,  therefore,  read  to  you 
when  the  prisoner  was  given  to  you  in  charge. 
Let  us,  therefore,  refer  to  it;  it  states  that 
Robert  M.  Goodwin,  in  the  peace  of  God  and 
the  i>eople,  in  the  fury  of  his  mind  nmde  an  as- 
sault, and  that  he  made  that  assault  with  a  cer- 
tain drawn  sword,  which  he  in  his  right  band 
then  and  there  held,  and  that  he  gave  him  with 
that  instrument,  so  held  in  his  right  hand,  a 
mortal  wound  near  his  ninth  rib.  It  states  that 
he  with  the  said  sword  did  thrust  and  penetrate 
his  body. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  may  be,  and  there  are, 
avennents  in  that  indictment,  which  are 
not  essential  to  constitute  the  crime,  and 
their  pn)of  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  the 
truth  of  every  fact  material  to  constitute  the 
crime  must  be  proved  as  laid,  or  must  be  a 
necessary  consequence  from  facts  which  are 
proved.  You  have  no  right  to  extend  the  ac-  - 
cusation,  and  say  that  he  is  guilty'  of  any  other 
thing  but  that  which  has  been  given  to  you  in 
charge.  Let  us  then  see  what  averments  in 
that  indictment  are  essential  and  necessary.  I 
do  hot  mean  to  mislead  you  by  saying  that  cer- 
tain parts  of  this  record  may  not  properly  be 
considered  as  mere  formalities ;  but  I  must  con- 
fidently say,  that  these  parts  are  essential,  and 
the  proofs  of  them  indispensable  :  first,  that  be 
made  an  assault  upon  Jamea  Stou^ton :  and 
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that  term  assanlt  is  to  be  andentood  in  the 
legal  acceptation  of  the  word.  I  admit  that  if 
one  conmiits  an  excessive  outrage  upon  another 
who  has  first  assaulted  him,  and  kills  him,  that 
is  an  assault  within  the  term  of  the  indictment; 
but  if  there  is  not  an  excess  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  nor  anj  other  act,  such  as,  if  he  were 
indicted  for  an  assaolt,  woold  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vict him,  the  averment  that  he  made  an  assault 
is  legally  falsified.  Secondly,  this  also  is  es- 
sential in  the  framing  of  the  Indictment :  that 
he  with  a  certain  drawn  sword  or  dagger,  which 
he  in  his  hand  then  and  there  held,  him  the 
said  James  Stoughton  did  stab,  thrust  and  pene- 
trate, giving  to  him  a  wound  on  some  part  of 
the  body  that  will  correspond,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  description  in  the  indictment.  By 
taking  this  indictment  therefore  as  your  guide, 
you  will  distinguish  what  you  are  to  find  and 
pass  upon ;  but  observe  still  further,  you  are  not 
to  fina  any  of  those  facts,  however  properly 
charged,  of  the  certainty  of  which  you  have  a 
reasonable  doubt ;  and  as  it  is  the  business  of 
the  prosecutor  to  establish  with  certainty  every 
fact  he  has  averred,  doubt  alone  gives  to  my 
client  the  right  to  his  acquittal.  You  cannot 
satisfy  your  consciences  by  finding  some  thing, 
I  know  not  what,  but  some  thing  that  you 
should  suppose  nearly  allied  to  the  offence  given 
you  in  charge.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  were 
stated  and  referred  to,  in  hopes  of  induc- 
ing you  so  to  do.  All  the  authorities  relied  on 
by  our  adversaries  are  to  be  found  in  2  Chitty, 
Cr.  I>aw,  784.  From  them  we  can  collect  tliat 
an  allegation  of  one  kind  of  death  is  never  sup- 
ported by  evidence  of  another  essentially  dif- 
ferent ;  so  that  if  it  be  alleged,  that  the  mur- 
der was  committed  by  stabbing,  and  it  be 
shown  to  have  been  by  drowning  or  poisoning, 
the  prisoner  must  be  accquitted.  This  is  the 
general  doctrine ;  the  exceptions  are,  that  the 
particular  species  of  weapon  need  not  always  be 
exactly  proved :  for  instaince,  the  allegation  of 
assaulting  with  a  staflj  is  proved  by  evidence 
of  violence  offered  by  striking  with  a  stone  in 
the  hand ;  and  an  indictment  for  murder  by  one 
sort  of  poison,  is  supported  by  proof  of  mur- 
der by  poison  of  another  kind,  liut  the  act  of 
the  party  is  always  material,  and  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  that,  the  cause  which  conduced  to  the 
death,  must  be  always  proved  as  laid.  The 
instrument  or  the  poison  may  be  immaterial, 
because  it  makes  no  act  of  the  party,  and  there- 
fore some  certain  act  done  by  him,  if  proved 
as  stated,  will  maintain  the  indictment,  though 
done  with  a  dififerent  weapon ;  but  in  every  in- 
stance, the  act  of  the  party  which  caused  the 
death  must  be  proved  as  charged.  Take  the 
first  instance,  of  the  man  charged  with  striking 
with  a  stick,  and  proved  to  have  struck  with  a 
stone.  In  recurring  to  the  original  authority  in 
1  East.  P.  0.  841,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  a 
stone,  not  thrown  as  a  missile  weapon,  but  held 
in  the  hand,  and  used  as  a  staff  to  strike  with. 
The  act  of  the  party  is  the  same  in  both  oases ; 
and  I  may  ooimdently  say,  there  is  no  case 


where  a  conviction  was  ever  had,  if  it  was 
proved  he  struck  with  a  staff,  and  it  was  charged 
to  be  a  death  occasioned  by  the  throwing  of  a 
stone.  It  has  been  only  when  the  manner  of 
using  a  thing,  or  the  nature  of  the  killing,  was 
identically  the  same.  So  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference  if  it  were  charged  to  be  a  poisoning  with 
arsenic,  and  proved  to  be  with  sugar  of  lead,  or 
corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  his  act  that  must  be 
proved,  and  his  act  is  the  same  in  both. 

The  counsel  here  referred  to  several  approved 
precedents  of  indictments,  and  read  from  them 
to  show  with  what  particularity  the  manner  of 
the  death  and  the  act  of  the  defendant  was 
always  laid,  being  the  most  material  of  the  in- 
dictment. See  Mary  Blandy*s  case,  Cr.  Cir. 
Ass.  p.  298,  which  was  a  charge  of  poisoning, 
and  the  manner  and  contrivance  of  the  defend- 
ant in  laying  the  poison  for  the  deceased,  that 
he  might  take  it  in  ignorance,  is  stated  with 
great  particularity ;  ana  see  other  precedents  of 
like  nature.    lb. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  prisoner  can 
be  indicted  at  all,  the  only  way  in  which  this 
fatal  accident  can  have  taken  place  was,  by  the 
knocking  or  throwing  Mr.  Stoughton  down  by 
Mr.  Goodwin,  when  the  dagger  was  on  the 
ground.  Let  me  then  illustrate  my  podtion 
from  the  indictment  just  read.  Suppose  a  man 
gives  a  shove  to  another,  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  cause  his  death,  but  that  in  consequence 
of  that  shove,  he  falls  into  a  cellar  and  fractures 
his  skull,  or  into  a  pond  where  he  his  drowned, 
would  it  be  correct,  in  either  case,  to  say  he 
gave  him  a  mortal  wound  ?  Neither  would  it 
in  this  case.  I  repeat  it,  you  may  lay  the  act 
as  far  as  concerns  the  weapon,  with  a  certain 
latitude :  but  the  act  of  the  party  from  which 
deatli  has  ensued,  must  be  described  truly  with- 
out any  latitude  whatever. 

This  principle  then,  if  I  have  established  it, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  applicable  and  fully 
sufficient  tor  the  acquittal  of  my  client,  even 
though  it  should  be  believed  that  a  homicide 
was  committed  by  an  unlawful  act  of  his. 
Even  supposing,  for  argument  sake,  tliat  he 
was  responsible  for  the  act  of  shoving  or  cast- 
ing the  deceased  on  the  ground,  yet  the  indict- 
ment should  state  that  the  death  resulted  from 
that  casting  on  the  ground. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  under  this  indict- 
ment, Mr.  Goodwin  cannot  be  convicted,  though 
you  should  believe  that  death  was  caused  by  the 
fall  of  Stoughton  on  the  weapon,  and  that  such 
act  was  produced  by  an  unlawful  act  of  Good- 
win, unless  you  believe  he  gave  a  thrust  or 
actual  stab.  For  though  the  law  might,  in  that 
case,  visit  upon  him  the  consequences  of  the 
iile^  act,  yet,  under  this  indictment,  he  can- 
not possibly  be  convicted. 

There  is  a  doctrine  which  stands  upon  ancient 
and  venerable  authority,  which  has  been  in 
some  respects  questioned,  but  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  my  argument,  is,  I  think,  established 
even  from  the  discussions  it  has  undergone 
(2  Hale,  184) :  where  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  the 
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indictment  charges  that  the  prisoner  gave  a 
mortal  woand,  witliout  saying  that  he  struck, 
it  woold  not  be  sufficient  A  later  author,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  seems  to  doubt  of  this,  but  let  us  see 
upon  what  authority :  (Hawk.  PL  Cr.  vol.  2,  ch. 
28,  §  82.)  It  is  not  safe,  he  says,  to  omit  the 
word  pereuMit  (that  he  struck) :  and  by  the 
authority  of  some  books,  he  says,  it  cannot  be 
supplied  by  statins  that  he  gave  a  mortal  wound 
(dealt  mortale  fmlnus),  yet  in  Cokeys  Reports, 
he  adds,  this  doctrine  seems  to  be  questioned, 
neither  do  I  find  any  particular  reason  why  the 
word  pereuuit  should  be  of  such  absolute  ne- 
cessity ;  for  it  is  not  pretended  in  the  case 
(Long's  case),  which  is  the  chief  foundation  of 
this  opinion,  that  it  i^  a  word  of  art  appropriated 
to  this  use :  but  all  that  seems  contended  for 
there  is,  that  where  the  death  was  occasioned 
by  any  external  violence,  coming  under  the  no- 
tion of  striking,  *^  it  must  expressly  appear  that 
a  stroke  was  given."  It  is,  therefore,  clear, 
even  from  Hawkins^  authority,  that  when  a 
stroke  is  laid  as  the  cause  of  the  death,  proof  of  a 
stroke  is  indispensable.  The  using  of  the  word 
strike  or  stab,  may  perhaps  sometimes  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  but  never  the  proof  of  a  stroke 
or  a  blow,  if  the  death  be  charged  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  stroke  or  a  blow.  And  I  there- 
fore contend,  that  if  the  fact  of  defendant's 
striking  the  deceased  with  that  dagger,  and 
thereby  giving  him  a  mortal  wouno,  be  not 
hero  proved,  then  this  indictment  is  not  proved, 
and  no  conviction  can  follow,  even  though  the 
prisoner  should  be  guilty  of  some  other  act 
w^hich  might,  perhaps,  be  construed  into  an  act 
of  manslaughter.  TJntil  some  act  of  striking  is 
proved,  either  by  direct  evidence,  or  such  com- 
bination of  circumstances  as  make  it  a  necessary 
inference,  we  are  not  obliged  to  take  the  bur- 
then of  the  proof  upon  us.  The  public  prose- 
cutor has  never  reached  that  goal  he  proposed 
to  arrive  at,  when  he  put  that  averment  upon 
the  record ;  and  if  he  only  left  a  doubt  upon 
your  minds,  whether  there  was  a  stroke,  and 
has  not  altogether  satisfied  your  judgment  and 
your  merciful  consciences,  and  your  oaths,  on 
that  subject,  then  he  has  not  yet  put  us  on  our 
defence. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  are  other 
principles  more  important  to  the  character  and 
reputation  of  my  client,  which  also  conduce  to 
his  acquittal.  I  began  by  saying,  that  in  every 
act  of  manslaughter,  the  act  of  the  party  causing 
the  death  must  be  a  voluntary  one ;  and  I  w^ish 
this  position  to  be  accurately  taken  down,  and 
marked  and  understood  by  you  all,  because  to 
me  it  seems  clear  as  demonstration  can  make 
it,  that  manslaaghter  cannot  be  committed,  un- 
less the  act  which  caused  the  death  was  volun- 
tary. If  I  doubted  as  to  my  own  correctness 
on  this  position,  I  should  derive  infinite  confi- 
dence from  the  definition  given  by  Judge  Parker 
on  the  trial  of  Selfridge  (p.  168),  that  the  crime 
of  manslaughter  consists  in  the  unlawful  and 
wilful  killing  a  reasonable  being,  without  malice 
express  or  implied,  and  without  any  reasonable 


cause.  The  act  then  must  be  wilful,  as  well  as 
unlawful.  One  may  kill  another  wilfully,  and 
be  innocent :  the  act  occasioning  the  death  may 
be  unlawful,  and  he  may  be  innocent :  but  this 
definition,  so  coupling  these  terms,  is  one  that 
is  perfect,  and  never  can  be  shiJcen. 

But  let  not  the  word  wilful  be  misunder- 
stood. What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  iu 
meaning  ?  I  say,  proceeding  from  the  will  of 
the  party.  I  admit  the  death  may  he  man- 
slaughter, though  it  happened  in  consequence 
of  an  act,  by  which  the  accused  did  not  mean 
to  cause  death ;  but  it  must  be  a  voluntary  act, 
whatever  its  consequences  may  be,  before  it 
can  render  the  party  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
Where  any  part  of  the  system  of  our  law  has  a 
relation  to,  or  connection  with  another,  the 
parts  so  connected  are  mutually  strengthened 
and  confirmed.  I  therefore  support  this  doc- 
trine, by  recurring  to  an  authority  I  have  al- 
ready cited :  when,  if  it  said  that  the  words  strike 
or  stab  must  be  laid  in  the  indictment,  it  is 
meant  that  it  may  be  put  in  issue  whether  the 
defendant  did  that  unlaw^ful  and  wilful  act  of 
striking  or  stabbing.  That,  then,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  definition  by  Mr.  Justice  Parker,  in 
which  the  law  is  thus  briefly  expressed,  that 
manslaughter  is  the  unlawful  and  wilful  killing, 
&c.,  though  without  malice  either  express  or 
implied.  And  I  go  farther,  and  say  that  this 
is,  without  exception,  the  doctrine  which  mast 
be  deduced  from  every  English  case  that  has 
or  can  be  referred  to.  To  prove  this,  I  the  rather 
take  the  cases  which  the  learned  counsel  op- 
posed to  me  have  cited,  because  I  am  bound  to 
presume^  and  do  presume,  that  they  are  selected 
with  the  greatest  care  and  judgment,  in  their 
own  favor. 

Here  the  mayor  asked  Mr.  Emmet  whether 
he  had  found  in  any  book  of  authority  that  the 
word  wilful  was  held  essential  in  the  definition 
of  manslaughter — to  which  Mr.  Emmet  replied 
that  he  had:  he  cited  the  words  of  Judge 
Parker,  and  only  added  this  commentary  of 
his  own,  on  the  word  wilful,  that  it  must  be  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  party  killing.  He  then 
proceeded. 

The  first  case  cited  merely  went  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  murder  and  manslaughter. 
It  is  said  in  1  Hale,  P.  C.  476,  that  if  A  throw 
a  stone  to  kill  the  poultry  or  cattle  of  B,  and 
the  stone  hit  and  kill  a  bystander,  it  is  man- 
slaughter, because  the  act  was  unlawful,  but  it 
is  not  murder.  God  forbid,  I  may  add  in  pass- 
ing, that  it  should  be  held  so  here,  where  it 
would  inflict  upon  the  party  the  dreadful  pen- 
alty of  the  law ;  and  I  must  confess  that  from 
my  earliest  studies  in  the  profession,  I  have 
never  ceased  to  regard  this  doctrine  with  hor- 
ror. When  such  a  case  is  put  as  that  of  a  boy 
shooting  playfully  at  a  bird  on  the  road,  and 
imintentionaUy  killing  a  man,  a  stranger  a^dnst 
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wbom  he  oould  have  no  malice,  or  hu  play- 
mate, or  his  brother,  and  he  is  a^ndged  to 
have  committed  manslaughter.  Thongh  I  admit 
this  to  be  the  law  of  England,  yet  I  have  never 
read  the  position  without  shrinking  into  my- 
self. In  that  case,  however,  the  act  of  the  boy 
was  voluntary — ^he  intended  to  shoot ;  the  kill- 
ing was  by  an  act  he  intended  to  commit, 
though  he  never  calculated  the  consequences 
of  that  act  to  be  the  death  of  another.  In  the 
case  of  Ward,  the  boxer,  (1  East.  270,)  Ward 
intended  to  hit  the  blow,  although  he  never 
thought  that  death  would  follow  from  it  So 
in  Sir  John  Ohichester^s  case,  fencing  in  sport 
with  his  servant,  who  probably  might  have 
been  reared  up  with  himself  in  habits  of 
familiarity  from  early  youth,  and  whom,  to  use 
Lord  Hale's  words,  he  very  well  loved,  from 
the  accident  of  his  scabbard's  being  stricken  off 
by  his  servant,  the  point  of  his  rapier  acciden- 
tally wounded  his  groin,  and  Sir  John  was  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  This,  to  all  human 
feeling,  must  appear  one  of  the  harshest  cases 
in  which  technical  subtlety  ever  prevailed  to 
overwhelm  a  wretched  man,  and  afflict  the 
afflicted.  But  still  it  confirms  my  position :  for 
there  the  defendant  intended  to  make  the 
thrust;  and  though  he  did  not  intend  the 
death,  it  was  his  undoubted  and  voluntary  act 
that  caused  it.  In  Snow's  case,  the  boy  who 
conmiitted  the  crime  had  come  home  in- 
toxicated and  insulted  his  father.  His  brother 
threw  him  down  and  gave  him  some  blows ;  he 
drew  his  penknife  and  without  intending  to 
cause  his  brother's  death,  but  indulging  his 
passion,  he  intentionally  used  his  knife  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  stab  at  his  brother.  In- 
deed, without  going  through  the  tedious  range 
of  all  the  authorities  in  the  English  books,  I 
will  venture  to  afflrm  that  there  is  not  one 
where  the  wilfulness  of  the  act  did  not  enter 
as  an  ingredient  into  the  crime  of  manslaughter. 
I  shall  now  allude  in  confirmation  of  this  posi- 
tion to  two  cases  stated  by  Hale,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hoffinan,  and  also  cited  by  the  opposite 
counsel ;  but  which  did  not,  according  to  the 
intimation  of  the  court  on  yesterday's  argu- 
ment, go  as  far  as  we  could  wish.  While  I  now 
read  the  passage  in  1  Halo,  P.  0.  480,  I  request 
you  to  observe  that  there  are  two  situations 
contemplated  in  this  statement:  First,  A  as- 
saults B,  who  flies  to  tlie  wall,  holding  his 
sword,  knife  or  pike  in  his  hand ;  or  falls  hold- 
ing his  sword,  knife  or  pike  in  his  hand ;  A  runs 
violently  upon  the  knife  of  B,  without  any 
thrust  or  stroke  offered  at  him  by  B,  and  there- 
upon dies :  ^s  is  death  by  misadventure,  (per 
unfortunium.)  Where  is  the  difference  of 
principle,  or  even  of  circumstances,  between 
one  of  the  alternatives  put  by  Lord  Hale  and 
this  case?  A  assaults  B,  who  falls,  holding  his 
sword,  knife  or  pike  in  his  hand.  A  falls  on  it 
without  any  thrust  or  stroke  offered  at  him  by 
B,  and  thereupon  dies ;  this  is  death  by  misad- 
vonture.  The  principle  does  not  depend  upon 
B'a  actually  falling;  but  upon  A's  falling  upon 


the  sword,  without  any  thrust  or  stroke  offered 
at  him  by  B.  Neither  does  the  principle  of 
that  case  in  any  respect  turn  upon  any  part  of 
the  law  of  self-defence;  for  then  Lord  Hale 
would  have  said  it  was  a  case  of  justifiable 
homicide,  and  of  a  nature  entirely  distinct  from 
misadventure,  which  is  only  excusable.  The 
falling  of  B  is  only  mentioned  to  manifest  that 
the  wound  must  have  been  unintentional ;  and 
the  first  assault  by  A,  and  B's  retreating  to  the 
wall  are  only  mentioned  to  show  that  B  was 
doing  no  wil&l  act ;  but  the  true  state  of  the 
case  was,  that  one  party  merely  held  the 
weapon  on  which  the  other  fell.  Ajid  it  proves 
all  I  say,  that  if  in  a  casual  rencounter  one  party 
meets  his  death,  but  without  thrust  or  stab 
given  by  the  other,  or  voluntary  act  causing  the 
death,  it  is  misadventure.  To  say  that  one  held 
the  sword  and  the  other  ran  on  to  it,  is  no  more 
than  to  say,  that  if  there  is  no  intent  in  the 
party  to  do  that  very  act  which  caused  the 
death,  it  ceases  to  be  manslaughter,  and  be- 
comes misadventure.  It  is  true,  it  is  the  person 
assaulting  that  has  met  with  the  misfortune, 
and  such  was  also  the  fact  in  that  instance ;  but 
on  the  subject  of  manslaughter  it  stands  on 
equal  footing  in  the  law,  whether  the  assaulter 
or  the  assaulted  fell,  though  in  murder  it  is 
difi'erent:  the  making  of  the  assault  is  then 
material;  but  when  the  thrust  or  stab  has 
never  been  given,  or  the  death  arisen  from  a 
voluntary  act,  it  cannot  be  manslaughter,  and 
must  be  misadventure.  So  in  page  493  of  the 
same  book;  if  B,  having  a  pitchfork  in  his 
hand,  A  assaults  him  so  fiercely  that  he  runs 
upon  the  pitchfork,  B  offering  no  thrust  at  all 
against  A ;  though  this  be  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  suppose,  yet,  if  the  fact  be  supposed  to 
be  so,  he  says,  B  forfeits  no  gcod»^  because  it 
was  the  act  of  A  himself;  and  some  have  said 
rather  that  in  that  case  A  is  felo  de  se.  This 
case  also  keeps  up  the  uniformity  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  manslaughter  must  be  by  a  volun- 
tary act ;  and  though  for  every  voluntary  act 
ho  must  abide  the  penalties  of  unforeseen  and 
unintended  consequences,  yet  he  is  not  to  an- 
swer for  a  misfortune  not  occasioned  by  any  act 
of  his. 

Now  let  us  see,  the  cases  being  disposed  o^ 
whether  I  am  not  based  upon  a  still  more  solid 
principle  than  book  authority.  Does  not  jus- 
tice require  that  the  act  causing  the  death 
should  be  voluntary?  For  God  forbid  that  he 
who  had  no  criminal  intention  should  suffer  for 
a  crime.  If  the  words  found  in  the  indictment, 
"  in  the  fury  of  his  mind,"  are  meant  to  dis- 
tinguish the  act  from  a  mere  casualty,  surely 
the  construction  should  be  at  least  that  the  act 
should  be  voluntary. 

The  doctrine  I  am  contending  for  is  the  law 
of  England,  and  deduced  from  English  authori- 
ties ;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  important  to  in- 
sist on  it  here,  than  it  could  be  in  that  country, 
for  there  the  punishment  of  manslaughter  U 
discretionary  with  the  court ;  but  here  it  must 
be  at  least  three  years  imprisonment  in  the 
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State  prison.  If  I  were  pleading  for  my  client 
at  an  English  bar,  I  Bhomd  probably  not  deem 
it  material  to  his  interests,  that  I  should  dwell 
npon  the  position  I  have  jnst  advanced ;  because 
from  the  gradual  alteration  of  times  and  opin- 
ions, which  would  protect  him  from  a  forfeit- 
ure of  goods,  it  would  be  little  worth  the  pains 
of  any  ^glish  lawyer,  having  once  established 
that  the  casualty  was  not  imputable  to  him,  to 
cite  cases  or  argue  very  strenuously  for  an  ac- 
quittal. His  client  would,  upon  conviction,  be 
nned  perhaps  one  shilling,  confined  one  dav, 
and  then  discharged.  For  what  reason  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  fact  in  this  State  is,  that  all 
discretion  in  the  punishment  is  taken  from  our 
courts  of  justice ;  and  my  client  must,  if  con- 
victed, inevitably  be  sentenced  to  a  punishment 
more  bitter  tlian  death  to  a  man  of  lofty  feel- 
ings and  honorable  character,  nurtured  and 
bred  with  sentiments  worthy  of  his  station  in 
life. 

When  it  appears  from  certain  acts  of  the 
legislature,  that  every  man  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  should  be  sentenced  to  the  State 
prison  for  three  years,  should  it  not  also  be  in- 
lierred,  that  the  legislature  meant  nothing  in- 
consistent with  reason  and  justice;  and  that 
those  were  not  to  go  for  three  years  to  the 
State  prison,  whose  offence  was  not  deserving 
of  such  a  punishment  If  it  made  the  law,  it 
gave  the  construction,  and  must  have  meant 
that  no  man  should  be  so  punished  for  an  act 
free  from  criminal  intent.  Even  in  England, 
in  those  cases  where  the  degree  of  the  offence 
is  regulated  by  the  standard  of  property,  you 
will  find  tlie  most  austere  judges  instructing 
the  jury  that  they  are  authorized  to  find  the 
property  of  less  value  than  every  living  being 
knows  it. is;  and  they  thus  rescue  the  victim 
from  a  punisliment  which  their  humanity  tells 
them  is  beyond  his  guilt  Am  I  wrong,  then, 
in  saying  that  your  oaths  should  bind  you  to 
the  very  strictest  investigation  of  the  evidence 
according  to  my  principles ;  and  your  conscien- 
ces should  not  yield  to  any  thing  that  does  not 
bring  demonstration  home ;  and  that  therefore 
you  will  stop  and  see  whether  the  testimony 
compels  you  to  believe  that  the  dagger  was 
not  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  mis- 
hap ;  and  that  the  prisoner  did  more  than  hold 
it  in  his  hand,  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  doing  an  act  that  could  contribute  to  the 
death.  But  if  you  should  go  farther  and  be- 
lieve with  me,  that  in  truth  the  weapon,  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  the  conflict,  Mr. 
Stoughton  tripped  or  fell,  and,  in  so  doing,  re- 
ceived the  mortal  wound,  how  much  more  con- 
clusive are  my  arguments  I 

Th^'se  considerations,  if  you  feel  them  with 
the  force  that  I  do,  will  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  all  further  discussion,  and  put  an  end 
at  once  to  the  prosecution,  whether  Mr.  Good- 
win's conduct  in  the  conflict  was  unlawful  or 
not ;  for  if  the  essential  thing  is  wanting,  if  it 
was  not  a  voluntary  act,  then  the  unlawfulness 


alone  can  nerer  make  it  amoimt  to  mansbngb- 
ter. 

The  definidon  of  manslanghter  cited  by  tbe 
opposite  counsel  from  Hawkinay  b.  1,  c.  20  §  1, 
is,  in  a  technical  sense,  correct;  bat  I  shiU 
render  it  more  exact  to  the  mindis  of  men  not 
accustomed  to  legal  diacossions,  by  Tecmrizig 
to  Lord  Coke  himself  for  the  definition.  (<  Inst 
56.)  He  says:  ^  There  is  a  homicide  which  is 
neither  aforethought  nor  voluntary,  aa  if  a  maa 
kill  another  by  misadventare  or  accident" 
And  here  let  me,  in  passing,  remark,  that  tiie 
very  division  of  his  subject  adopted  by  Lord 
Coke,  "  homicide  which  is  neither  aforethoudit 
nor  voluntary,"  i.  e.,  which  is  neiUier  mvd^ 
nor  manslaughter,  very  strongly  justifies  tiie 
insertion  of  the  word  wilful,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Parker,  in  his  definition  of  the  latter  offence, 
and  exceedingly  fortifies  the  position  on  that 
subject,  which  I  have  already  discnssed.  Bat 
to  return  to  my  argument  Lord  Coke  in  the 
same  passage  proceeds:  "And  homicide  bj 
misadventure  is,  when  a  man  doth  an  act  that 
is  not  unlawful,  which,  without  any  evU  intent, 
tendeth  to  a  man's  death.''  Now  Seijeant  Haw- 
kins has  substituted  for  these  worda,  ^^  withoot 
any  evil  intent,"  the  words,  "  without  any  intent 
to  hurt."  And  he  has,  with  little  necessity, 
substituted  the  words,  "lawful  act,"  for  "act 
not  unlawful."  They  surely  mean  the  same 
thing,  though  the  latter  expression  may  convey 
the  idea  more  accurately  to  your  mind.  Then 
to  this  definition  of  Lord  Coke  I  will  adhere, 
and  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  arises  out  of 
these  words,  "  without  any  intent  to  hurt,"  I 
shall  say  with  Lord  Coke,  without  tmy  intent 
tending  to  the  man's  death.  And  then  if  the 
intention  be  not  to  do  the  act,  and  if  the  act  be 
not  unlawful,  death  arising  fix>m  the  two  com- 
bined together  can  alone  amount  to  manslaugh- 
ter. The  counsel  on  the  other  side  may,  per- 
haps, insist  that  to  either  of  these  definitions 
should  be  added  this  phrase,  viz :  ttitkaut  dtu 
caution.  This  has  been  often  said,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  for  us  to  contend  against 
it;  but  in  admitting  it,  let  me  apprise  you  how 
you  should  receive  it,  by  reading  a  passage 
from  a  most  able  criminal  judge,  Foster,  263, 
who  says,  "  I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  rule 
of  law  I  have  been  considering  in  this  place, 
touching  the  consequence  of  taking  or  not  tak- 
ing due  precaution,  doth  not  seem  sufficiently 
tempered  with  mercy.  Manslaughter  was  for- 
merly a  capital  offence,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
show.  And  even  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
chattels  upon  tlie  foot  of  the  present  law,  is  an 
heavy  stroke  upon  a  man,  guilty,  it  is  true,  of 
an  heedless,  incautious  conduct,  but  in  other 
respects  perfectly  innocent  And  where  the 
rigor  of  law  bordereth  upon  iiyustice,  mercy 
should,  if  possible,  interpose  in  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  not  the  part  of  judges,  to  be  per- 
Eetually  hunting  after  forfeitures,  where  the 
eart  is  free  from  guilt  They  are  ministers 
appointed  by  the  Crown  for  the  ends  of  public 
justice;  and   should   have   writtea  on  their 
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hearts,  the  solemn  engagement  his  nu^jesty  is 
under,  **to  cause  laws  and  jostice  in  meroy  to 
he  executed  in  all  his  Judgments." 

Now,  ffentlemen,  u  the  mere  forfeiture  of 
goods  0^  for  this  mercifhl  administration  of 
justice :  if  this  respectable  judge  thus  speaks  of 
tempering  the  rigor  of  the  law,  think  of  that 
terrible  punishment  that  must  follow  upon  your 
Teidict  of  conviction.  Temper  your  yerdict  also 
by  that  same  mercy.  Ton  are  not  hunting  after 
forfeitures  of  goods ;  but  you  are  called  upon  to 
ntter  a  fearful  sentence,  far  more  than  forfeiture 
of  goods,  far  worse  to  an  honorable  mind  than 
death  itself.  You  are  not  kings,  nor  bound  by 
the  oaths  of  kings :  but  you  are  bound  by  the 
precepts  of  the  God  you  worship,  as  much  as 
kings  can  be,  to  administer  justice  in  mercy. 
That  oath  of  the  king,  is  only  to  fix  in  his  mind 
the  admonition  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  which 
he  gives  alike  to  kings  and  subjects,  who  are 
equal  in  his  eyes.  It  speaks  only  that  command 
oi  God  to  man  which  is  embodied  in  his  oath, 
as  a  divine  instruction  to  him  and  his  people. 

What  is  the  nature  then  of  this  ^^  due  cau- 
tion f "  Where  the  lawful  act  is  deliberately 
hegun  and  carried  on,  there  may  be  time  for 
caution ;  and  if  it  be  possible  to  justify,  before 
a  jury  of  this  conntiy,  a  judgment  like  that 
against  Sir  John  Chichester,  it  could  be  only 
upon  this  ground,  that  the  killing  was  there  in 
a  dangerous  kind  of  sport,  which  the  parties 
had  deliberately  entered  into;  and  then,  per- 
haps, ffreater  caution  might  be  exacted.  JBut 
here  the  circumstances  were  such  that  the  mind 
of  the  defendant  could  not  be  composed,  nor 
could  he  be  self-possessed :  the  rule  as  to  him 
must  therefore  be  taken  with  great  latitude. 
Let  us  illustrate  the  distinction  by  supposing  a 
case.  If  a  number  of  persons  go  on  a  boatmg 
party,  it  is  a  lawful  act  in  every  person :  if  the 
vessel  should  be  overset,  each  would  endeavor 
to  save  himself,  which  is  also  lawful.  All  might 
be  saved,  if  all  were  cautions  and  deliberate :  they 
cling  to  the  keel,  but  one  in  his  flurry  shoves 
another  ofl^  who  is  drowned — would  you  sen- 
tence him  to  the  State  prison  for  three  years, 
and  give  him  as  a  reason  that  he  had  not  used 
due  caution  in  his  exertions  for  himself?  Tou 
could  not  do  so ;  every  merciful  consideration 
would  warn  your  consciences,  that  in  such  sud- 
den emergencies  no  man  is  competent  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  "*  due  caution,"  nor  master  of  the  ordi- 
nary powers  of  his  mind.  The  conclusion  from 
this  UlustraUon  is,  that  where  the  act  takes 
place  under  circumstances  which  naturally  de- 
stroy all  self-command^  the  rule  touching  ob- 
servance of  due  caution  will  receive  a  very  large 
and  liberal  construction.  But  here  I  may  pass- 
ingly observe,  that  a  caution  greater  than  per- 
haps would  be  expected  on  such  occasions,  was 
manifested  by  this  unfortunate  prisoner,  when 
he  took  the  blade  in  his  hand,  and  struck  with 
the  handle  of  the  dagger  in  the  manner  described 
by  Mr.  Cambreleng. 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  stated  to  you  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  law  of  homicide  on  which 


we  rely ;  and  before  I  examine  the  facts  entering 
into  the  merits  of  this  case,  let  me  advert  to  a 

Eiece  of  testimony  which,  under  that  law  of 
omicide,  I  think  should  not  have  been  intro- 
duced at  all. 

Mi^or  Smith  was  examined  to  prove  that  the 
prisoner  procured  from  him  the  cane  unfortu- 
nately containing  the  dagger  which  gave  the 
wound,  but  the  evening  before  the  a£&ay.  If 
that  fact  could  afford  any  inference,  it  could 
onl^  be  to  aflSx  a  charge  on  my  client,  from 
which  the  grand  jury  have  absolved  hun,  and 
which  you  are  not  to  try — ^from  which  he  is  not 
called  upon  to  defend  himself,  and  which  he 
may  well  be  unorepared  with  evidence  to  ex- 
plain. But,  gentlemen,  that  inference  is  most 
strained  and  uncharitable,  and  such  as  should 
never  be  applied  to  human  actions. 

Two  gentlemen,  friends  from  childhood,  met 
under  circumstances  of  conviviality  well  calcu- 
lated to  exalt  their  mutual  attachment,  and  ex- 
pected to  separate  again  in  a  day  or  two  per- 
naps  for  ever.  The  stick  happened  to  catch  Mr. 
Goodwin's  eyes,  as  M^or  Smith  held  it  on  a 
chair,  in  a  gay  and  unimportant  conversation. 
Both  had  sticks  not  unlike  each  other,  and  my 
client  proposed  to  exchange  them  as  mutual 
keepsakes.  Mmor  Smith  says  it  was  done  after 
a  few  words ;  that  it  was  understood  between 
them,  the  exchange  was  only  made  as  a  me- 
mento ;  and  he  did  not  know,  that  when  Mr. 
Goodwin  proposed  the  exchange,  he  was  aware 
there  was  a  sword  in  the  witness's  cane.  If 
this  is  to  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  deliberate  and 
premeditated  malice,  what  man  can  guard  the 
most  inconsiderate  and  tlioughtless  actions  of 
his  life  from  the  foulest  and  most  terrible  con- 
struction ?  It  would  be  unworthy  of  a  jury  to 
bestow  on  it  a  moment's  deliberation ;  and  par- 
ticularly as  it  has  no  relation  to  the  issue  tney 
are  sworn  to  try. 

In  considering  the  facts  really  connected  with 
that  issue,  the  first  question  that  presents  itself 
is,  was  the  act  of  Mr.  Goodwin  m  his  conflict 
with  Mr.  Stoughton  lawful  ?  or,  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  expression  I  have  already  adopted, 
can  it  come  within  Lord  Cokeys  deflnition  as 
"  no  unlawful  act  ? "  To  decide  this,  consider 
it  without  adverting  to  that  fatality  which  ought 
to  have  no  influence  on  your  minds  in  judffincr 
of  the  act  itself,  and  which  could  only  miafead 
vou  in  determining  on  its  legality  or  illegality 
m  the  abstract.  Suppose  the  prisoner  was  de- 
fending himself  on  an  indictment  for  a  mere 
assault  and  battery,  or  in  a  civil  action  by  the 

Slea  of  son  assault  demesne  ;  that  is,  that  he  was 
rst  assaulted  by  his  adversary.  This  is  the 
fair  way  of  judging,  as  there  is  no  law  peculiarly 
applicable  to  manslaughter  in  this  respect  The 
legality  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  act  is  to  be  Judsed  of 
simply  upon  this  ground ;  whether  under  the  dr* 
cumstances  of  the  case,  he  could  be  found  guilty 
of  having  committed  an  assault  and  battery* 
The  opposite  counsel  endeavored  to  elude  this 
test  by  citing  authorities  which  are  totally  in- 
applicable to  manslaughter.      They  refer  to 
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East's  Cr.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  239,  where,  speaking  of 
homicide  from  transport  of  passion  or  heat  of 
blood,  the  writer  says:  **In  no  case,  however, 
will  the  plea  of  provocation  avail  the  party,  if  it 
were  sought  for  and  induced  by  his  own  act,  in 
order  to  afford  him  a  pretence  for  wreaking  his 
malice.  As  where  A  and  B  having  fallen  out, 
A  says  he  will  not  strike,  but  will  give  B  a  pot 
of  ale  to  touch  him ;  on  which  B  strikes  and  A 
kills  him :  this  is  murder."  This  authority  is 
applicable  exclusively  to  cases  of  murder  and 
has  no  reference  to  the  law  of  manslaughter. 
It  is  grounded  upon  the  crafty  words  used,  to 
evade  the  law,  "  I  will  give  you  a  pot  of  ale  if 
you  will  strike  me;"  that  show  the  previous 
and  premeditated  malice  which  is  an  ingredient 
of  murder.  But  it  has  no  aj)plication  to  a  case 
of  manslaughter,  where  malice  is  not  at  all  in 
the  question,  and  when  the  act  stands  simple 
and  alone.  So  in  1  Ilale,  457 :  "A  and  B  are  at 
some  distance :  A  bids  B  take  a  pin  out  of  the 
sleeve  of  a  A,  intending  thereby  to  take  an  oc- 
casion to  strike  or  wound  B,  which  B  doth 
accordingly,  and  then  A  strikes  B  whereof  he 
dies :  this  was  ruled  murder.  First,  because  it 
was  no  provocation  when  he  did  it  by  the  con- 
sent of  A.  ^econd,  Wcause  it  appeared  to  be 
a  malicious  md  deliberate  artifice,  thereby  to 
take  occasion  to  kill  B."  I  therefore,  gentlemen, 
set  aside  these  and  any  other  authorities  con- 
cerning previous  provocation,  as  relating  to 
murder  only  and  not  to  manslaughter ;  and  then 
I  contend  on  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of 
assault  and  battery,  tliat  the  provocation  al- 
leged to  have  been  previously  given  by  Mr. 
Goodwin  to  Mr.  Stoughton,  cannot  make  his 
subsequent  conflict  unlawful.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  deceased  struck  the  first 
blow  ;  for  though  Mr.  Clark  did  not  see  it.  Weed 
and  Cainbreleng  did ;  and  the  district  attorney, 
with  that  candor  which  has  marked  his  pro- 
ceedings throughout  this  cause,  admitted  the 
fact.  It  is  enough  for  me  then  to  say,  without 
coming  to  the  express  definition  of  a  "  lawful 
act,"  under  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke,  that 
the  prisoner's  conduct  was  not  unlawful. 

Our  adversaries,  however,  dispute  this  po- 
sition, and  contend  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
Mr.  Goodwin  committed  the  first  assault  by  the 
pointing  of  his  cane  towards  Mr.  Stoughton ; 
and  for  this  they  cite  Hawk.  b.  1,  c.  62,  §1. 
'^It  seems  that  an  assault  is  an  attempt  or  offer 
with  force  and  violence,  to  do  a  corporal  hurt  to 
another ;  as  by  sticking  at  him  with  or  without 
a  weapon,  or  presenting  a  gun  at  him,  at  such 
a  distance  to  which  uie  gun  will  carry ;  or 
pointing  a  pitchfork  at  him,  standing  within  the 
reach  of  it,  or  by  holding  up  one's  fist  at  him,  or 
by  other  such  like  act  done  in  an  angry  threat- 
ening manner."  But,  gentlemen,  the  doctrine 
there  laid  down  is  totally  inapplicable  to  this 
case.  The  acts  there  specified  were  held  to  be 
assaults,  because  they  were  attacks  upon  the 
safety  of  another ;  they  were  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  personal  violence,  and 
begun  and  proceeding  towards  personal  iiyury. 


But  here,  the  pointiiig  of  the  cane  was  no  more 
an  assault  than  the  pointing  of  the  finger.  It 
waa  an  indication  of  the  penon,  and  nothing 
more.  Let  me  remind  yon  aim,  gentlemen,  that 
in  such  a  aolenm  proceeding  as  thia,  the  defend- 
ant ia  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  the  offence  charged  upon  him  in*^  iti 
parts  and  strictness.  If  the  provocation  ap- 
pears to  yon,  as  I  fear  it  mn£^  to  have  bees 
wrong,  fully  as  I  admit  it,  and  deeply  as  it  is  re- 
gretted by  my  client  more  than  by  any  other 
person,  who  with  a  contrite  heart  says  throng 
me,  would  to  Grod  it  never  had  been  given,  nor 
the  terrible  consequences  followed  from  it ;  yet 
neither  that  contrite  admission  of  the  party,  nor 
the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  act,  are  to 
deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  law  in  evefy 
shape.  And  the  law  says,  that  the  pointing,  not 
being  with  a  view  to  a  battery  of  the  person, 
nor  to  any  personal  violence,  was  no  assault ;  for 
that  the  intent  of  violence  is  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient to  constitute  an  assault. 

But  that  transaction,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  character,  was  ended.  Mr.  Goodwin 
had  gone  on  his  way,  as  also  had  Mr.  Stough- 
ton ;  and  with  respect  to  the  consequence  of 
that  act,  all  was  past  and  over.  The  retnming 
and  following  of  Mr.  Goodwin  by  Stoufffat<m, 
was  a  new  and  distinct  act,  which  should  en- 
tirely be  separated  from  the  former  in  your 
consideration.  If  Mr.  Goodwin  had  been  the 
person  slain,  and  Mr.  Stoughton  the  person  upon 
trial,  he  never  could  have  availed  himself  of  the 
defence,  that  his  striking  Mr.  Goodwin  was 
lawful ;  and  if  he  could  not  so  avail  himself 
though  the  calamitous  accident  has  changed  the 
situation  of  the  parties,  the  act  of  Stou^ton 
must  continue  uiuawful ;  it  therefore  follows  of 
necessity,  that  the  resistance  to  it,  and  the  con- 
flict ensuing  upon  it,  was  ^*  not  unlawful."  And, 
in  truth,  that  case,  where  one  said  to  the  other, 
as  an  excuse,  ^^  take  this  pin  out  of  my  sleeve," 
would  apply  to  Mr.  Stoughton  with  all  its 
severity,  if  he  were  upon  tnal,  and  not  to  Mr. 
Goodwin.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  sudi 
severity  of  construction  administered  at  all; 
but,  if  it  were,  it  could  be  only  in  reelect  to 
Mr.  Stoughton. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Mr.  Goodwin^s 
continuing  the  conflict  after  the  deceased  begia 
to  retreat,  was  unlawful,  and  gave  that  dia- 
racter  to  the  subsequent  events.  I  cannot, 
however,  conceive  that  your  verdict  will  ever 
sanction  thb  doctrine.  In  East's  Crown  Law, 
V.  1,  p.  289,  the  author,  after  observing  that  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  any  sort  of  provooatioii 
must  not  greatly  exceed  the  offence  received, 
adds,  ^*  This  has  been  urged  with  caution,  be- 
cause in  cases  where  the  mercy  of  the  law 
interposes  in  pity  to  human  frailty,  it  will 
not  try  the  culprit  by  the  rigid  rule  of  justice, 
and  examine  with  the  most  scmpnlons  nicety, 
whether  he  cut  off  the  exact  pound  of  flesh." 
What  was  the  duration  of  this  affray,  which,  it 
has  been  intimated,  Mr.  Gk>odwin  continued  too 
long  ?  Perhaps  not  half  a  minute  at  the  utmost 
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Two  or  three  blows  passed  on  each  side  in  an 
nninterrupted  souffle.  Mr.  Btonghton  retreated, 
noi  becanse  he  wished  to  give  np  the  contest, 
but  becanse  he  fonnd  his  adyersary  somewhat 
stronger  than  himself^  and,  perhaps,  in  order 
to  regain  a  vantage  ground.  Is  snch  retreating, 
accompanied  with  preserving  assaults  and 
blows,  sufficient  to  prevent  a  man  from  using 
vicdence  to  repel  the  continued  violence  of  an 
aggressor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence  ? 
^^ere  was  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Stoughton  to 
discontinue  the  conflict  f  When  did  he  cease  to 
attack  the  prisoner,  or  renounce  the  orifi^al 
purpose  with  which  he  commenced  the  assault, 
while  he  had  the  capacity  to  carry  it  into 
effect!  Mr.  Clark  says,  though  perhaps  some- 
what mistakingly,  that  after  the  deceased  rose 
up,  he  actually  struck  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Phelps 
and  Mr.  Cambreleng  say,  he  appeared  deter- 
mined to  renew  the  attack;  and  Mr.  Weir 
saya,  he  made  an  effort  to  do  so.  This  evi- 
dence is,  I  trust,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  in- 
ference that  Mr.  Stoughton  had  given  up  the 
conflict,  or  that  the  prisoner  was  bound  to  sup- 
pose he  intended  doing  so. 

Mr.  Goodwin  is  further  charged  with  striking 
Mr.  Stoughton  when  he  was  down.  Permit  me 
to  say,  that  fact  has  no  relation  to  what  you  are 
to  try,  unless  so  far  as  it  affords  an  inference 
£Ekvorable  to  my  client.  Favorable  indeed  it  is, 
becanse,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  it  proves 
how  both  his  hands  were  employed  at  the  time 
he  is  said  to  have  stabbed  his  adversary';  and 
also,  because  it  shows  an  unconsciousness  of 
what  had  taken  place.  But  remember,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  you  have  no  evidence  before 
you,  and,  I  trust  in  God,  the  wide  range  of  this 
earth  could  not  produce  the  evidence,  that  Mr. 
Groodwin  was  that  abandoned  wretch  who 
could  have  continued  beating  a  man  in  the  face, 
to  whom  he  had  already  given  a  mortal  wound. 
Would  to  God  it  had  not — that  no  part  of  this 
tragedy  had  taken  place ;  but  it  must  at  least 
serve  to  show  that  he  never  could  be  conscious 
of  having  stabbed  his  antagonist  before  that 
moment;  and  then,  or  after  that,  he  certainly 
could  not  do  it,  since  whilst  his  hands  were 
both  employed  about  his  adversary's  face,  he 
ooald  not  then  plant  a  dagger  in  his  heart. 

This  brings  me  to  the  notice  of  a  question 
aaked  of  a  witness,  as  if  to  make  it  testimony 
in  the  cause  perhaps  without  intention.  But 
it  was  asked,  ^^  Is  not  Mr.  Goodwin  a  military 
man  V^  For  what  was  that  asked  ?  Was  it  to 
exhibit  him  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as 
a  skilful  asssasein?  Is  that  an  attribute  be- 
longing to  your  army  ?  Was  it  in  that  quality 
your  soldiers  marched  against  your  enemies, 
and  fought  the  glorious  battles  of  their  country  ? 
Is  that  sarcasm  applicable  to  your  forces  by 
8(sa  or  land?  Does  it  come  properly  from  one 
who  owes,  perhaps  his  existence,  certainly  his 
■afety,  and  his  present  tranquil  enjoyments,  to 
the  utignea.  the  privation^  the  sufferings,  the 
virtnea  and  neroiam  of  that  army  ?  If  my  client 
was  a  military  man,  waa  it  in  that  achool  of 
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valor  and  honor  that  he  could  acquire  the  dis- 
position of  an  assassih  f  Did  he  learn  to  be  so 
m  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  that  conflict, 
so  glorious  to  our  warriors,  and  fatal  to  their 
foes  ?  Did  he  learn  it  fighting  any  where  in 
the  defence  of  his  country,  as  our  soldiers  al- 
ways did  openly  and  face  to  face  with  their 
enemies  ?  Was  it  in  any  of  those  exertions  of 
body  and  of  spirit,  by  which  a  foreign  foe  waa 
gallantly  combated,  and  nobly  driven  ftom  out 
shores?  What  could  he  have  learned  in  thai 
school  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  honor  of  a  soldier?  He  cer- 
tainly would  have  learned  there  to  meet  his 
enemy  in  the  most  deadly  combat,  and  face  to 
face,  whenever  the  necessities  of  his  country 
and  the  duties  of  his  calling  shotdd  require; 
but  if  he  is  a  military  man,  there  is  a  nobleness 
in  his  occupation,  which,  in  itself  shoidd  check 
the  surmise,  and  silence  the  whisper,  that  he 
could  be  an  assassin.  It  may,  indeed,  have 
given  him  too  exalted  notions  of  what  are 
called  the  laws  of  honor,  and  may  have  led  to 
his  using  those  words  of  provocation,  and  those 
slaps  of  insult,  which  both  he  and  I  deplore ; 
but  most  assuredly,  it  never  taught  |^m  to  use 
a  sword  or  dagger  in  any  secret,  base^r  hidden 
manner,  to  work  the  death  of  an  unarmed 
adversary. 

Let  us  now,  gentlemen,  examine  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  blows.  I  have  said  they 
were  only  intended  to  affront  or  degrade,  and 
not  to  inflict  any  injury  by  personal  violence. 
I  need  not  give  a  stronger  proof  than  the  bare 
fact,  that  Mr.  Stoughton  was  lying  on  the 
groand  when  he  received  them,  and  not  in  the 
attitude  of  defence,  and  yet  they  did  not  leave 
a  mark  or  bruise.  If  the  prisoner  struck  with 
force,  when  no  blow  he  struck  was  returned  or 
parried,  the  marks  would  have  testified  to  the 
atrocity  of  the  act.  Whatever  blows  then  were 
given,  when  Mr.  Stoughton  was  on  the  ground, 
as  they  left  no  trace,  so  they  were  intended  to 
leave  none.  But  it  is  alleged,  these  blows 
were  given  with  a  cane,  from  which  a  dastardly 
intention  of  personal  injury  is  inferred.  .On 
this  subject  there  is  a  direct  contradiction  of 
the  witnesses.  Those  who  testify  to  that  fact, 
and  those  who  disprove  it,  however  honest  they 
may  be,  cannot  both  be  correct,  and  you  must, 
therefore,  decide  between  them.  In  doing  so, 
I  think  I  can  give  you  one  unerring  rule; 
wherever  there  is  a  contrariety  of  evidence, 
that  statement  cannot  be  believed,  which  leads 
to  an  impossible  or  an  absurd  conclusion.  And 
I  hope  to  satisfy  you,  that  believing  Mr.  Grood- 
win struck  Mr.  Stoughton  when  on  the  ground, 
about  the  head,  with  the  handle  of  the  dagger, 
would  necessarily  lead  to  the  absurd  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Stoughton  was  not  stabbed  at  all,  and 
did  not  die  of  any  wound;  while  believing 
that  the  blows  were  given  only  with  the  han^ 
leads  to  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  of  his 
calamitous  death.  So  far,  however,  as  relates . 
to  the  acquittal  of  my  client  on  this  indictment, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  in  whatever  shape  this  fact 
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is  put  before  you,  It  eqnallj  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Stonghton's  death  was  acci- 
dental, and  not  effected  bj  the  volontary  act  of 
Mr.  Goodwin.  If  these  blows  were  given  by 
the  hand  only,  either  open  or  clenched,  they 
show  that  the  dagger  was  then  out  of  his  hands, 
and  give  great  probability,  if  not  certainty,  to 
the  conclusion  whicli  I  am  sure  yon  are  in- 
clined to  draw,  that  the  death  was  occasioned 
by  that  dagger,  when  it  was  out  of  the  prison- 
er's hands.  But,  suppose  those  blows  to  have 
been  given  with  the  handle  of  the  dagger ;  the 
witnesses  who  attempt  to  testify  to  that  fact, 
agree  that  when  they  were  given  in  the  face  the 
prisoner  held  the  dagger  (as  he  had  done  during 
the  conflict,  wlien  standing  up)  by  the  blade, 
and  struck  with  the  handle.  When  then  was 
the  stab  of  the  depth  and  direction  described 
to  you,  given  with  the  point  ?  That  he  had  the 
blade  in  his  hand,  both  before  and  after  the  fall, 
all  the  witnesses  agree  who  testify  to  that  fact, 
except  Vervalen,  who  probably  saw  nothing; 
for  he  deposed  to  things  that  could  not  possibly 
have  happened,  and  in  contradiction  to  every 
other  witness.  Indeed,  I  observed  a  smile  on 
every  countenance,  and  yours  amongst  the  rest, 
when  he  related  his  extraordinary  vision.  But, 
putting  him  aside,  and  reasoning  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  who  say  my  client  struck 
with  the  handle  of  the  dagger  when  Stoughton 
was  on  the  ground,  let  me  ask  when  was  that 
wound  given  which  penetrated  through  the 
ninth  and  tenth  rib,  forward  and  upward, 
through  the  heart  to  the  breast-bone?  If  it 
were  possible  to  conceive  that  fact  to  be  estab- 
lished, it  would  put  the  acquittal  of  my  client 
past  all  doubt,  for  it  would  place  it  upon  the 
very  extraordinary,  but  very  solid  ground  of 
certainty,  that  Mr.  Stoughton  was  not  stabbed 
with  that  dagger. 

Now,  gentlemen,  see  how  the  evidence 
stands.  The  opposite  counsel  must  either  re- 
nounce that  part  of  their  own  testimony,  on 
which  they  seem  mainly  to  rely,  or  abandon  the 
conviction  of  my  client ;  for  they  are  met  by 
an  ifisuperable  difficulty  arising  from  that  very 
testimony.  The  prisoner  held  the  dagger  by 
the  blade,  while  standing  face  to  face  engaged 
in  the  conflict,  and  using  it  upon  the  head  of 
the  deceased.  Beyond  a  doubt,  it  was  not  then 
the  wound  was  given.  I  anticipate,  indeed, 
that  you  will  be  urged  to  believe  the  deceased 
fell  because  he  had  been  previously  stabbed  to 
the  heart.  This  supposition,  however,  is  not 
only  entirely  gratuitous,  sufficient  causes  being 
otherwise  assigned  to  the  fall,  but  it  is  repelled 
by  the  constant  employment  of  the  prisoner's 
hands  in  flghting  about  the  head  of  the  deceas- 
ed, by  the  impossibility  of  his  inflicting  the 
wound  described,  situated  as  the  parties  are 
proved  to  have  been  in  respect  to  one  another, 
by  tlie  position  in  which  the  prisoner  held  the 
dagger  by  about  the  middle  of  the  blade ;  by 
the  great  notoriety  and  conspicuousness  of 
movement  which  would  have  been  necessary 
for  changing  the  position  of  the  daggor  in  the 


band,  and  of  the  arm  itself  to  give  any  thiol 
approaching  to  such  woond;  and  by  the  le- 
knowledgment  of  all  the  witnesses  that  no  oat 
saw  any  such  movement  made.  BeaidM,  if  the 
deceased  had  fallen,  because  hia  limbi  and 
strength  failed  him  in  oonseqnence  of  the  stth, 
the  fact  would  have  been  immediately  obrioos 
to  the  spectators.  If  the  wonnd  had  prodneed 
its  effect  upon  his  system,  and  bis  nmscnlar 
strength  had  been  so  entirely  prostratnl,  he 
would  not  have  risen  and  stood  as  if  about  to 
renew  the  combat  till  another  syncope  or  fidnt- 
ing  seized  him.  When  the  true  canse  that  the 
consequences  of  his  wonnd  on  bis  frame  becime 
obvious  and  caused  the  fiailare  of  his  strength, 
he  fainted,  and  never  opened  his  eyes  but  fix  a 
moment  with  a  glare  of  fury,  and  then  closed 
them  for  ever.  Returning  then  to  my  argu- 
ment on  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
contradictory  statements  of  the  witnesses,  I  re- 
peat my  assertion;  beyond  a  doabt  the  wound 
was  not  given  when  both  parties  were  engaged, 
face  to  face,  in  the  conflict,  before  Mr.  Stough- 
ton's  fall :  and  they  continued  in  that  attitude 
until  he  fell.  When  that  event  took  place,  Mr. 
Goodwin  lost  nearly  his  balance,  and  almost  fell 
with  him.  If  the  witnesses  are  to  be  believed, 
who  assert  that  while  Mr.  Stoughton  lay  on  the 
ground,  Mr.  Goodwin  was  using  the  dagger,  the 
same  evidence  states  that  he  held  it  in  the  same 
position,  and  used  it  in  the  same  way  over  the 
head  of  the  deceased.  Most  assuredly  ako  it 
was  not  then  the  wound  was  given.  The  de- 
ceased lay  upon  his  back,  rather  than  inclining 
to  the  left  side.  Where  was  the  space  (even  if 
the  prisoner's  hands  had  not  been  otherwise 
employed)  to  permit  the  placing  of  the  dagger 
under  the  deceased,  the  driving  of  it  in  that 
part  of  his  body  that  most  particularly  rested 
on  the  ground,  and  withdrawing  it  again! 
The  motion  of  the  arm  requisite  for  such  an 
operation,  must  have  been  extremely  conspicu- 
ous, and  yet  nobody  saw  it  Mr.  Cambreleng 
saw  his  arm,  and  yet  saw  no  thrust.  If  then  I 
am  correct  that  the  wound  could  not  have  been 
given  while  the  parties  were  standing  engaged 
in  ix>nflict — nor  yet  while  the  deceased  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  you  are  inevitably  brought 
to  the  time— the  only  time  when  the  wound 
could  have  been  received:  namely,  as  Mr. 
6toughton  was  falling,  or  fell ;  and  then  it  could 
not  have  been  inflicted  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
Mr.  Goodwin. 

The  prisoner,  though  he  did  not  entirely  lose 
his  balance,  yet  still  was  falling  along  with  Mr. 
Stoughton.  Now  let  any  man  show  me,  how 
the  prisoner,  holding  the  dagger  by  about  die 
middle  of  the  blade,  always  in  fh>nt  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  was  fidling  off  from  him  backwards, 
and  he  himself  staggering  or  faUing  forwards, 
could  have  inflicted  a  wound  beginning  near 
the  back,  splintering  off  part  of  one  of  the  lower 
ribs,  and  penetrating  ten  inches  forward  and 
upwards,  even  to  the  breast  bone,  which  it  in- 
jured ;  and  that  without  any  of  the  spectators 
haviiig  seen  the  neocoaaqr  ohanga  of  the  poii 
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tion  of  the  da^er  in  the  prisoner's  hand,  or  of 
his  arm,  to  ii^ict  the  wound !  Let  any  man, 
even  standing  firmly,  place  himself  in  that  posi- 
tion, opposite  another,  and  try  with  a  weapon 
of  that  length,  and  held  in  that  manner,  to  in- 
flict snch  a  wounds  and  he  will  immediately 
perceive  it  is  impossible.  But  when  it  is  fur- 
ther considered  that  both  were  falling,  and  of 
course,  that  the  necessary  physical  force  aud 
firmness  of  position  were  wanting,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  incredible  tliat  the  prisoner  should 
not  only  have  indicted  such  a  wound  at  that 
moment ;  but  also  have  withdrawn  the  instru- 
ment again  (the  deceased  being  on  his  back  on 
the  ground),  regrasped  it  by  the  blade,  and  re- 
commenced his  blows  about  tlie  head  of  the 
deceased,  thus  twice  changing  the  position  of 
the  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  the  position  and 
direction  of  his  right  arm ;  and  all  this  unper- 
ceived  by  any  of  the  surrounding  witnesses. 

I  have  said  that  under  those  circumstances, 
the  necessary  force  and  firmness  of  position  for 
the  voluntary  inflicting  of  such  a  wound,  were 
wanting.    Evidence  has  been  produced  that 
muscular  strength  would  be  adequate  to  the 
giving  of  that  wound — but  it  is  idle  to  talk 
mbout  the  sufficiency  of  muscular  strength  in 
the  abstract.    It  can  only  be  applicable  to  this 
or  any  particular  cae$e,  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion &e  position  of  the  parties  and  the  situation 
of  the  part,  the  strength  of  which  is  to  be  ex- 
erted.   In  this  case  (if  the  wound  be  supposed 
to  have  been  given  by  the  dagger  in  the  prison- 
er's hand]^  no  momentum  could  have  been  given 
to  the  weapon,  by  imparting  to  it  a  velocity, 
before  the  point  was  made  to  touch  the  body. 
The  shortness  of  the  human  arm,  the  length  of 
the  blade,  and  the  position  in  which  the  dagger 
must  have  been  held  and  driven,  to  inflict,  by  a 
person  standing  in  front  of  his  adversary,  a 
wound  beginning  near  the  back,  between  the 
ninth  and  tenth  ribs,  and  going  upwards  and 
forwards  through  the  heart  to  the  breastbone, 
show  that  if  it  could  have  been  given  at  all,  the 
point  must  have  been  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
deceased  without  any  antecedently  acquired 
momentum  or  velocity,  and  forced  through  a 
part  of  one  of  the  ribs,  and  into  the  body  to  the 
length  of  ten  inches,  by  mere  muscular  exer- 
tion, commencing  from  a  state  of  rest.    The 
very  skilful  physician  who  examined  the  wound 
and  dissected  the  body,  influenced  by  these  con- 
siderations, testified,  that  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  thought  the  muscular 
strength  of  a  man  would  be  inadequate  to  the 
giving  of  such  a  wound,  and  that  it  must  have 
been  caused  by  the  fall,  which  alone  could  im- 
part the  force  and  velocity  necessary  for  over- 
coming the  difficulties.    Other  physicians,  hav- 
ing no  req>ect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
■aid  they  thought  the  strength  of  a  man  would 
be  adequate  to  drive  the  dagger  in  so  fiir,  and  to 
illustrate  their  opinion,  you  must  have  observed 
them  drawing  back  their  arms,  and  then  thrust- 
ing the  dagger  forward,  with  the  utmost  velocity 
and  force.   I  was  stopped  in  the  croes^ezaminar 


tion  of  those  witnesses,  by  which  I  wished  to 
fix  their  minds  on  the  situation  of  the  parties, 
and  the  impossibility  that  the  weapon  ootdd 
have  been  driven  with  that  velocity  and  force ; 
and,  perhaps,  I  was  rightly  stopped ;  for  I  was 
told  that  it  was  your  province  to  draw  these 
conclusions.  I  ask  you  then  to  draw  them  now, 
and  I  entreat  you  to  consider  whether  it  can  be 
supposed,  or  rather  taken  for  granted,  against 
eviaent  presumption,  against  mercy,  against  the 
character  and  reputation  of  the  prisoner,  that 
he  exerted  a  force,  to  which  a  verv  competent 
judge  thinks,  and  I  trust  you  wiU  think,  the 
muscular  strength  of  any  man  would  be  under 
those  circumstances,  unequal 

I  therefore  say,  and  insist,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  that  whichever  set  of  witnesses  you  give 
credit  to,  you  must  arrive  to  the  conclusion  that 
my  client  must  be  acquitted.  If  his  hands  alone 
were  employed  about  the  head  of  the  deceased, 
when  he  was  on  tlie  ffround,  the  dagger  was 
then  out  vf  the  prisoners  hands,  and  t^e  natural 
conclusion  is,  that  the  wound  was  received  by 
falling  on  it,  or  with  it,  on  the  gronnd.  If  you 
can  believe  it  was  still  in.  his  hands,  and  held 
thus  by  the  blade  through  all  tihe  progress  of 
the  aflair,  Mr.  Goodwin  cannot  be  guilty  of  the 
crime  charged  in  this  indictment,  for  the  death 
cannot  have  been  occasioned  by  a  stab  with 
that  dagger.  Extraordinary  and  absurd  as  this 
certainly  appears,  yet  it  is  a  necessary  condu-  . 
sion,  that  the  whole  of  the  allegations  about  the 
mortal  wound  must  be  untrue,  if  this  part  of 
the  testimony  be  taken  as  the  truth. 

But  in  this  very  singular  case,  more  abundant  in 
contradictions  amongst  honest  men  than  I  ever 
knew  before,  where  witnesses  speaking  of  the 
same  thing  differ  so  entirely  one  from  the  other, 
on  what  are  you  to  rest  ?  I  might  rely  for  my 
client,  on  the  uncertainty  of  proof  on  behalf  of 
the  prosecution.  I  might  tell  you  that  where 
you  were  in  doubt,  you  were  bound  to  acquit. 

There  is,  however,  a  surer  and  a  safer  guide 
for  you,  than  the  tongue  of  any  witness.  The 
senses  of  men  may  deceive  them,  their  memories 
betray  them,  their  feelings,  passions,  and  appre- 
hensions, may  mislead  them.  But  if  there  be 
any  unerring  fact,  not  to  be  altered  by  misap- 
prehension or  mistake,  adopt  that  .^r  your 
guide,  and  it  will  be  a  clue  to  lead  you  through 
the  labyrinth.  That  fact  exists,  and  though  one 
rib  may  be  mistaken  for  another,  the  wound 
itself,  its  situation,  depth,  direction,  and  nature, 
are  certain.  On  them  I  have  endeavored  to  fix 
your  attention,  and  if  you  keep  them  steadily 
in  view,  they  will  give  you  as  much  certainty 
as  the  nature  of  this  case  can  possibly  admit. 

That  the  cane  was  used  in  the  conflict,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  the  weight  of  the  evidence, 
however,  is,  that  the  blow  after  which  Mr. 
Stoughton  fell  was  given  with  the  fist  Mr. 
Clark  clearly  says  so ;  Mr.  McWilliams  speaks  as  - 
decidedly  to  the  same  fact,  and  says  that  when 
he  was  running  up,  before  the  knocking  down, 
Uie  battle  was  with  their  hands.  Mr.  Baker 
also  says  the  same  thing.    There  is  therefore 
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mach  reason  to  donbt  whether  the  prisoner  had 
the  dagger  in  his  hand^  even  when  Mr. 
Stonghton  fell.  Bnt  the  allegation  that  Mr. 
Stonghton  was  stmck  with  the  handle  of  the 
dagger  while  lying  on  the  gronnd  is  much  more 
incredible,  according  to  uie  evidence.  It  i^ 
only  stated  by  Weir,  Haycock,  and  McGowan. 
Mr.  Ball,  though  he  speaks  of  blows  with  the 
cane,  does  not  confirm  them.  He  only  says 
that  the  prisoner  struck  Mr.  Stoughton  while 
falling,  two  or  three  blows  with  the  cane,  bnt 
not  after  he  fell.  Mr.  Clark  saw  no  such  blows ; 
Mr.  Phelps  did  not  see  them ;  Mr.  McWiliams 
aays  the  prisoner  was  striking,  or  going  to  strike 
the  deceased  with  his  fists,  and  that  he  had  no 
oane  in  his  hand ;  Mr.  Baker  denies  that  the 
prisoner  had  the  cane  in  his  hand ;  so  do  Mr. 
Wilder  and  Mr.  Cambreleng. 

Further  Mr.  Wilder  says  his  impression  is, 
that  he  saw  the  dagger  on  the  cartway  imme- 
diately after  Mr.  Stoughton  was  raised,  and  on 
the  spot  where  they  were,  and  that  he  did  not 
see  it  in  Mr.  Goodwin^s  hand.  Mr.  Weed  says 
he  saw  the  two  pieces  of  the  cane  on  the  cart- 
way ;  he  however  adds,  that  this  was  while  Mr. 
Stoughton  was  down.  On  this  latter  point  I 
doubt  his  accuracy  as  to  the  exact  time ;  as  I 
am  also  compelled  to  think  him  mistaken  about 
the  number  of  blows  which  he  says  were  struck 
before  Mr.  Stoughton  fell.  Indeed  the  whole 
affair  took  place  so  rapidly  that  short  spaces  of 
time  might  easily  be  confounded,  and  the  facts 
which  are  certain,  show  he  must  have  erred  in 
point  of  time.  The  dagger,  to  have  been  ly- 
ing on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Stoughton 
while  he  was  down,  must  have  been  drawn  ten 
inches  out  of  the  wound  and  placed  beside  him. 
Mr.  Stoughton's  fall  was  on  his  back,  and  rather 
on  the  left,  which  was  the  wounded  side,  and 
he  lay  in  that  position :  Mr.  Goodwin^s  hands 
are  said  to  have  been  active  from  the  moment 
of  the  fall  about  tlie  face  of  the  deceased.  The 
wound  I  have  already  shown,  and  I  think  it  is 
certain,  could  not  have  been  given  in  the  con- 
flict before  the  fall,  but  must  have  been  received 
during  or  by  the  fall.  Uow  then  could  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Goodwin  have*  drawn  the  dagger 
out  from  the  back  of  a  man  lying  on  his  back, 
and  on  the  wounded  part,  for  such  a  length 
as  ten  inches,  and  not  be  observed,  and  his 
hands  stated  to  have  been  constantly  active 
about  his  adversary's  face?  Is  it  not  more 
likely  that  Mr.  Weed  is  mistaken  as  to  a  few 
seconds  than  that  impossibilities  have  happened? 
He  certainly  is  mistaken  as  to  the  number  of 
blows  which  passed  before  Mr.  Stougbton^s  falL 
Although  looking  on  from  the  very  first,  he 
saw  but  one  blow  given  by  Mr.  Stoughton,  and 
one  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  which  knocked  the 
former  down.  Every  other  witness  present  at 
that  part  of  the  transaction  (for  Mr.  Clark  was 
not)  agrees  that  there  were  several  blows  given 
by  each  of  the  parties  before  Mr.  Stoughton 
felL  In  this  respect  as  well  as  about  the  dag- 
ger, if  Mr.  Weed  had  not  been  disturbed  and 
agitated  he  would  not  hAve  been  mistaken. 


But  he  conld  not  have  seen  the  dagger  lyinj( 
by  Mr.  Stoughton  on  the  gronnd,  for  in  another 
part  of  his  testimony,  he  sud  that  when  Mr. 
Stoughton  fell,  owing  to  the  crowd,  he  could 
not  see  him,  and  he  did  not  go  off  his  stoop  to 
help  him  up ;  he  therefore  conld  not  have  seen 
the  dagger  at  that  time.  Ko  doubt  he  saw  the 
dagger  on  the  ground,  but  it  was  at  Uie  time 
that  Mr.  Stoughton  fainted,  and  was  again  near 
falling ;  and  now  to  his  mind^s  eye  it  appears  as 
if  he  saw  it  when  the  deceased  had  fallen.  He 
is  only  wrong  in  the  appropriation  of  a  small 
portion  of  time  in  a  very  ri^id  transaction ;  and 
if  so,  he  was  right  in  all  the  rest. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  some  wit- 
nesses that  the  prisoner  had  the  diigger  in  his 
hand  after  the  afiray ;  bnt  none  of  them  saw  it 
there  till  after  Mr.  Stoughton  fainted.  Mr. 
Clark,  who  goes  farther  in  this  respect  than  any 
other,  only  sidd  he  saw  it  in  Mr.  Goodwin's 
hand  while  the  deceased  was  fainting,  and  he 
yesterday  said  it  was  after  Mr.  Stou^ton  had 
fainted.  As  to  a  small  portion  of  time  or  mi- 
nute fact,  his  accuracy  may  also  be  questioned, 
for  he  is  doubtless  inaccurate  in  his  account  of 
the  scufiSe,  and  of  Mr.  Stoughton's  striking  after 
he  was  raised  up.  Surely  then  no  witness  who 
is  incorrect  in  prominent  transactions,  can  be 
implicitly  relied  on  for  small  portions  of  time, 
of  which  he  now  speaks  only  from  distant  re- 
collections. Neither  Weir,  Baker,  Ball  nor 
Mc Williams  saw  the  dagger  in  Mr.  Goodwin's 
hand  after  the  affray  and  before  Mr.  Stoughton 
had  fainted.  McWilliams  was  pecnliarly  well 
situated  for  seeing  every  thing,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  consistent  and  correct  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses in  his  whole  story.  McGowan  cannot 
say  whether  the  prisoner  had  the  dagger  in  hb 
hand  when  separated  from  Mr.  Stoughton.  Mr. 
Wilder  denies  it,  and  so  does  Mr.  Cambreleng. 
The  only  explanation  which  can  reconcile  thifl 
testimony  is,  that  the  dagger  was  picked  up  and 
given  to  the  prisoner ;  and  Mr.  Cambreleng  says 
that  his  impression  is  that  such  was  the  fact 
My  client,  a  stranger,  and  knowing  nobody  who 
was  there,  either  by  name  or  person,  except  Mr. 
Cambreleng,  and  not  having  been  himself  ob- 
servant of  incidents,  at  the  time  apparently 
immaterial,  cannot  designate  by  whom  this  was 
done,  nor  produce  him  as  a  witness ;  but  the 
probability  of  the  fact,  its  tendency  to  reconcile 
apparently  contradictory  evidence,  and  the 
impression  of  Mr.  Cambreleng,  must  be  enough 
to  induce  a  jury  to  believe  that  it  took  place. 

I  think  the  observations  I  have  submitted  to 
you,  are  sufficient  to  make  you  reject  that  state- 
ment, upon  which  there  is  so  much  contradic- 
tory testimony,  that  the  prisoner  had  the  dag- 
ger in  his  hand,  and  was  using  it  about  the 
head  of  the  deceased,  while  he  was  lying  on 
the  ground.  If  that  be  not  the  fact,  and  that 
my  client  had  before  that  parted  with  the  dag- 
ger, let  us  see  whether  an  explanation  of  the 
fatal  accident  does  not  naturally  present  itsell 
The  prisoner  was  himself  in  danger  of  falling, 
I  and  if  he  had  retained  the  dagger  in  the  poo- 
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tion  in  which  he  was  holding  it,  he  himself 
iroald  have  heen  the  person  to  have  fallen  on 
it  and  to  have  received  the  wound.  From  a 
Yagne  apprehension  of  this  danger,  or  in  the 
straggle  to  save  himself  from  losing  his  hal- 
anoe,  he  parted  with  the  weapon.  While  it 
was  &lling  to  the  ground,  the  deceased  was 
falling  also :  the  point  may  have  entangled  in 
his  outer  coat,  and  the  weight  of  the  handle 
maj  have  brought  it  to  the  position  capable  of 
ffiving  to  the  wound  the  direction  which  has 
been  sworn  to,  or  Mr.  Stougbton  maj  have 
fallen  on  the  dufgger,  as  the  handle  reached  and 
rested  on  the  ground,  before  it  could  acquire 
an  horizontal  position ;  and  afterwards,  when 
Mr.  Stoughton  was  raised  up,  the  action  and  mo- 
tion in  rising,  or  the  weight  and  shifting  of  his 
clothiuff,  or  accidental  rubbing  against  some  of 
those  that  were  in  contact  with  him,  may  have 
contributed,  with  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the 
handle,  and  the  slender  and  tapered  form  of 
the  bhuie.  to  make  it  fall  out,  unobserved  and 
unnoticed  in  the  hurry  of  the  transaction. 

Our  adversaries  have  no  right  to  object 
against  this  explanation  of  the  melancholy  ca- 
tastrophe, that  it  is  unproved.  The  burthen 
of  proo^  as  I  have  already  stated,  still  rests  on 
the  prosecutors ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  them 
to  show  a  state  of  facts,  fixing  with  reasonable 
certunty,  the  infliction  of  the  wound  on  a  vol- 
untary act  of  the  prisoner ;  and  irreconcilable 
with  any  suppositions  of  misadventure.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  casualties  which  I  contend  for 
are  not  likely  to  occur,  and  are  in  themselves 
extraordinary.  To  that  I  answer,  that  stronger 
objections  lie  against  the  supposition  of  a  vol- 
untary stabbing  by  the  prisoner,  fur  it  is  in 
itself  nearly,  if  not  entirely  impossible.  The 
range  of  chances  is  almost  incalculable  and  in- 
finite, and  every  one  the  least  conversant  with 
the  accidents  of  life,  knows  that  most  extraor- 
dinary results  in  appearance,  frequently  happen 
fortuitously.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  who 
has  not  often  seen  things  happen  by  accident, 
which  he  could  not  accomplish  by  any  effort 
of  dexterity  or  skill.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  an  impartial  reflector  on  this  subject, 
wUi  be  much  more  inclined  to  believe  that  un- 
explained and  perhaps  unnoticed  casualties, 
concurred  to  cause  the  infliction  of  the  fatal 
wound,  than  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  volun- 
tary act  of  the  prisoner,  which  could  not  but 
have  ensaged  tne  attention  of  all  the  specta- 
tors, and  which  was  observed  by  none  of 
them. 

It  is  true,  that  from  the  contradiction  of  the 
witnesses,  nothing  except  the  wound  itself  and 
its  direction  can  be  said  to  be  proved  with  cer- 
tainty; and  the  unfortunate  man  who  stands 
accused  before  you,  knows  nothing  of  the  fatal 
misfortune,  nor  could  he  without  knowledge  of 
what  was  to  be  proved,  either  instruct  or  guide 
na.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  reason  in  the 
alternative,  and  to  show  that  fh>m  no  statement 
of  the  facta,  can  an  impartial  Jury  derive  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  guilt:  and  in  making  in- 


ferences for  or  agdnst  the  prisoner,  Justice  and 
mercy  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  conduct  of  the  prisoner  after  the  fact 
shows  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  fatality,  and 
that  it  was  entirely  a  misfortune.  The  surprise 
he  manifested,  when  the  unsheathed  dagger 
was  given  to  him :  his  deliberately  remaining 
on  the  ground  until  Mr.  Stoughton  was  carried' 
into  the  neighboring  store,  and  his  only  then 
retiring  by  Qie  advice  of  Mr.  Gambreleng :  the 
open  manner  in  which  he  kept  the  da^er  in 
his  hand,  without  disguise,  after  it  had  beea 
given  to  him:  all  these  things  show  that  he 
had  not  knowingly  given  a  wound.  Had  he 
been  conscious  of  killing  the  deceased  wiUi 
that  same  dagger,  would  he  not  have  thrown 
or  given  it  away?  Would  he  not  have  disap- 
peared among  the  crowd,  and  flung  it  int^  some 
area  as  he  passed?  He  did  not  believe  that 
Stoughton  was  a  dying  man ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  situation  in  which  Stoughton  was  carried 
into  the  store,  and  heard  t^e  expression  of  Ifr* 
Phelps,  it  first  occurred  to  his  mind  that  some 
unfortunate  accident  had  happened  which  he 
was  unable  to  explain ;  and  then  for  the  first  time 
he  asks  whether  it  would  not  be  more  prudent 
to  pass  over  to  Jersey  for  a  time,  than  to  re- 
main exposed  to  the  threatening  hostility  at 
the  crowd. 

He  arrives  safely  in  Jersey ;  would  not  con* 
scions  guilt,  if  he  were  guilty, — ^for  conscience 
will  make  cowards  of  us  all, — ^have  counselled 
flight?  On  the  contrary,  he  walks  with  com- 
pany to  the  tavern,  where  he  remains  two  or 
three  hours,  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  himself  aa 
he  may  think  best.  He  seeks  no  opportunity 
to  escape ;  and  when  the  officers  of  justice  at 
length  come  over  and  intimate  to  him  their 
purpose,  though  he  was  apprised  they  had  no 
legal  authority  to  touch  him,  and  full  well 
knew  the  spirit  and  angry  jealousv  of  that 
State,  agdnst  what  they  consiaer  as  the  usurpa- 
tions and  encroachments  of  New  York,  though 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  army 
would  have  turned  out  to  oppose  any  persoa 
who  would  dare  to  take  a  prisoner  from  among 
them,  and  convey  him  back  to  this  city,  in  vio- 
lation of  their  State  authority ;  vet  he  at  onoe 
expressed. his  determination  and  readiness  to 
accompany  them.  And  notwithstanding  the 
courage  and  address  of  Colonel  Warner,  if  my 
client  had  raised  that  hue  and  cry,  he  would 
have  excited  a  host  that  would  have  made  a 
bloody  catastrophe  to  the  expedition  of  Colonel 
Warner  and  his  officers. 

But  no:  he  resisted  the  opinion  intimated 
by  a  man  of  the  first  legal  information.  He 
told  Judge  Butler,  I  know  my  rights,  but  I 
will  make  no  resistance.  I  will  not  withdraw 
myself  from  the  laws,  nor  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  York.  In  all  this  transaction,  do 
you  not  find  a  steady  calmness,  and  an  absence 
of  all  self-reproach,  which  must  powerftdly 
weigh  on  his  side  in  the  scales  of  justice? 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury, — ^I  am  the  last  to  ad- 
dress you  on  behalf  of  my  olient|  and  I  moilt 
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now  commit  his  worldlj  pronpectn,  his  char- 
acter,  liis  happiness^  and  fate  on  earth  to  the 
ail  verse  observations  of  mcwt  able  counsel,  and 
to  the  delil)erations  of  voar  judfrments.  At 
the  time  of  life  at  which  roost  of  you  have 
arrived,  I  cannot  hope  sacceshfullv  to  call  on 
you  as  perhafia  I  mifcht  on  younger  men,  and 
entreat  you  to  commune  with  your  own  hearts, 
and  to  c«»nHider  the  failinics  and  the  frailties  of 
youth.  I  scarcely  dare  say  to  you,  that  the  in- 
di>rretionH  of  a  young  man  often  result  from 
tho  noblest  elements  of  our  nature ;  that  God 
has  given  to  him  warm  blo<»d,  a  sanguine  tem- 
piTuinent,  and  anient  spirit,  that  nature  will 
cM'casif  mally  have  itjf  course,  anil  that  the  work- 
nkfs*  of  nature  must  be  indulgently  and  merci- 
fully viewed  by  all  who  are  made  by  nature^s 
<iod.  I  fear  your  opinions  may  be  too  severe 
for  such  an  appeal,  and  that  there  is  no  point 
of  C( intact  between  you  and  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  by  which  I  can  hope  to 
awaken  your  symfMithies.  But  there  surely  is — 
some  of  you  must  be  fathers.  Has  any  one 
among  yon  a  son,  noble,  brave,  and  generous, 
whom  you  love  with  all  a  father*8  fondneM, 
who  is  the  delight  and  pride  of  his  mother*s 
heart,  and  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  his  sisters? 
Think  on  him.  He  may  be  involved  by  the 
hasty  error  of  a  moment,  or  by  the  precipi- 
tancy of  another,  in  one  of  those  terrible  con- 
it  lets  which  the  noblest  and  the  bravest  cannot 
always  avoid.  If  you  have  such  a  son,  my  elo- 
quent adversaries,  who  are  to  speak  when  I 
nuHt  lie  silent,  may  perhaps  place  him  before 
yitur  eyes,  and  make  a  parallel  between  his  fate 
and  that  of  Stoughton.  If  so,  I  must  submit  to 
it.  Hut  let  me  conjure  you,  that  even  the  ten- 
der feelings  they  may  excite,  may  not  estrange 
your  hearts  from  mercy.  Remember,  also, 
that  if  he  should  be  engaged  in  such  a  deadly 
conte!«t,  he  may  not  be  so  fortunate  to  close  his 
eyes,  and  escape  from  the  sorrows,  the  calami- 
ties, the  miseries,  and  tlie  agonies  of  life.  lie 
may  1>e  the  wretched  survivor;  though  gnilt- 
]ej«.s  of  any  evil  intent,  he  may  bo  doomed  to 
nourisli  in  his  bosom  a  never-ending  pang;  you 
may  hear  him  exclaim  to  you  in  the  depth  of 
grief,  as  that  young  man  has  to  myself,  *^  Would 
to  (iod  I  were  in  8tonghton*s  place ! "  He  may 
stand  accused  in  that  very  box,  surrounded  by 
the  fears  and  anxious  wishes,  but  I  trust  in  God 


protected  by  the  prayera  of  a  doting  and  dis- 
tracted mother,  and  of  his  agonized  sisten. 
He  may  stand  in  that  box,  and  you  may  occupy 
from  day  to  day  that  seat  of  torturing  suspense 
which  the  gallant  brother  of  my  client  hsi 
now  filled  for  bo  many  days.  A  jury  may  b« 
called  to  pass  upon  his  actions,  and  to  deVot« 
to  ignominy,  one  intended  by  nature  to  be  an 
ornament  to  the  community  in  which  he  lires, 
and  whose  heart  is  guiltless  of  any  criminal 
design.  But  by  what  rules  would  yon  wijih 
that  son  to  be  judged  ?  Would  it  be' by  those 
rules,  if  any  such  there  be  of  human  contrir- 
ance,  which  are  reckless  of  the  innocence  of 
man*s  intention,  which  adjust  offences  by  arti- 
ficial reasonings,  and  constitute  crimes  from  i 
guilt  created  by  themselves;  or  by  that  rnk 
which  comes  direct  from  God,  and  by  whiel 
he  administers  justice  in  mercj  to  all  his  crea- 
tures? Would  you  not  entreat  that  hia  fellow 
men  might  deal  with  him  as  yon  trust  the  geit 
eral  Searcher  of  Hearts  will  deal  with  him  oi 
tho  final  iudgment  of  us  all  ?  So  do  yoo  by  m] 
client.  If  his  intentions  were  base  and  wicked 
I  do  not  seek  to  save  him ;  but  I  entreat  yoi^ 
try  him  by  his  intentions,  as  that  Judge  wiU  ^ 
who  regards  not  technical  distinctions,  whid 
are  the  offspring  and  proof  of  human  weaknesi 
whose  All-seeing  eye  looks  into  the  heart  oj 
man,  and  if  tliat  heart  is  guilty  wiU  condemn 
but  if  innocent  will  acquit.  I  call  upon  yoi 
now,  and  I  only  ask  you  to  act  with  the  pris 
oner,  as  I  hope  the  God  of  mercies  will,  wliei 
you  and  he  shall  stand  before  that  awful  pres 
ence,  you  to  answer  for  your  verdict,  and  h 
for  his  indiscretions.  Let  your  judgments  b 
tempered  by  a  portion  of  the  Almighty*s  love 
liost  and  divinest  attribute.  The  rule  by  whid 
He  will  judge  us  as  sinners,  sheds  a  lig^t  ol 
justice  for  your  guidance,  compared  with  whid 
the  learning  of  these  books  is  darkness;  an 
wherever  they  blindly  depart  frvm  it,  they  an 
only  filled  with  technical  snbtilties  and  meta 
physical  error.  Like  the  God  of  wisdom  ani 
benevolence,  attach  crime  to  the  intentioo 
and  to  nothing  else— absolve  the  innocent  ol 
heart;  and  when  yon  return  to  the  bar  wit! 
your  verdict,  say  to  my  client  in  the  blesw 
words  of  the  redeeming  Son  of  that  God — ^(k 
and  sin  no  more  I  " 


GEORGE  RICHARDS  MINOT. 

Judge  Minot  was  one  of  the  most  prudent  and  moderate  men  of  his  age.  He  was  descended 
from  an  English  familj,  of  which  George  Minot,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chosetts,  was  a  memher.  This  George  Minot,  after  serving  thirtj  years  as  a  ruling  elder  of  the 
church  in  his  adopted  town,  died  during  the  winter  of  1761,  much  lamented  hy  those  ^  whose 
weal  he  sought,  and  whose  liberties  he  defended."  His  great-great  grandson  was  the  father  of 
the  present  subject,  and  is  described  as  a  "  gentleman  of  education,  liberal  principles,  and  ex- 
emplary character.*^  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1787,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

His  celebrated  son,  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  was  bom  at  Boston  on  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  1768.  His  childhood  is  spoken  of  as  a  continual  exhibition  of  mildness  and 
amiability.  ^*  That  peculiar  tenderness,  with  which  the  youngest  child  is  treated  in  affectionate 
families,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  experience ;  and  the  love  which  he  received  from  all  who  sur- 
rounded him,  early  moulded  his  heart  to  that  benevolence,  which  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part 
of  his  character  during  every  period  of  his  life.'^ 

Having  passed  through  several  preparatory  schools,  in  which  he  won  a  high  reputation  for 
his  studious  habits,  his  rare  rhetorical  powers,  and  his  unabated  kindness ibr  his  fellow-studentSi 
he  entered  HarvardCollege  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  On  receiving  his  first  degree,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  the  highest  honors  of  the  college,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  with 
William  Tudor,  then  an  eminent  lawyer  and  influential  citizen  of  Boston.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
oompanionship  of  Fisher  Ames,  who  was  a  student  in  the  same  office.  Here,  says  his  eulogis^ 
^^his  own  genius  caught  fire  from  the  flame,  which  burned  so  intensely  in  the  imagination  of  hib 
friend ;"  and  he  predicted  the  splendid  reputation  which  this  friend  would  in  fhture  acquire.! 

In  July,  1781,  Mr.  Minot  took  his  second  degree,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  the  first  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  the  new  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  station 
he  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  celebrated  Massachusetts  in- 
surrection, and  after  the  termination  of  that  affair,  he  prepared  and  published  an  elaborate  his- 
tory of  it.  This  work,  which  was  one  of  his  first  literary  efforts,  was  compared  with  the  Oati- 
line  conspiracy  of  Sallust,  and  was  said  to  be  without  a  rival  in  any  previous  provincial 
publication.    In  1782  he  delivered  an  oration  commemorative  of  the  Boston  massacre. 

When  the  Massachusets  Convention  assembled  in  1788,  to  consider  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  Mr.  Minot  was  appointed  the  secretary.  In  January,  1792,  he  was  placed 
on  the  bench  of  the  probate  court  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  in  1799  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  An  incident  connected  with  his  judicial  life  lias 
been  preserved :  *^In  the  month  of  August,  1796,"  he  says  in  his  journal,  **I  was  appointed  to 
act  as  Staters  Attorney  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  the  Attorney  Greneral  being  absent  upon  the 
business  of  the  boundary  river,  St.  Croix.  A  number  of  disagreeable  events,  which  I  shall  ever 
recollect  with  the  greatest  pain,  concurred  at  this  time  to  disqualify  me  for  the  task,  which  I  felt 
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eonsdons  of,  but  oould  not  well  decline  it.  A  prepoflsearion  tbat  one  will  do  ill  nerer  fiub  U 
verify  oar  fears ;  and  accor^nglj  I  did  ill  enough,  of  which  I  had  a  dne  aense,  and  made 
Baitable  acknowledgments  to  my  evil  genius.  Whilst  I  was  in  the  parozjsm  of  my  mortificatioii, 
Mr.  Sharpless,  an  ingenious  portrait  painter,  sent  me  a  note  acquainting  me,  that  he  was  making 
a  collection  of  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  and  public  characters  in  the  United  States,  tnd 
requested'to  know  when  it  would  be  convenient  for  me  to  sit  to  him.  I  really  thought  so  meanly 
of  myself,  that  I  did  not  seem  worthy  to  be  hung  up  in  a  shoemaker^s  shop,  under  the  last 
words  and  dying  speech  of  Levi  Ames,  and  nothing  appeared  to  be  wanting  to  my  disgrace  but 
suffering  myself  to  be  held  up  among  the  great  worthies  of  America.  Accordingly  I  sent  my 
compliments  to  Mr.  Sharpless,  disclaiming  all  right  of  being  ranked  among  the  eminent  and 
public  characters,  which  he  was  collecting,  and  so  refused  sitting.  The  Chief  Justice  Dana  altera 
wards  called  on  me,  and  requested  me  to  sit  Out  of  deference  to  him,  I  said,  if  it  was  hit 
opinion  that  I  ought,  I  would  no  longer  decline.  But,  luckily,  Mr.  Sharpless  never  troubled  me 
again  with  an  invitation."* 

In  1798,  Judge  Minot  published  a  Cantinttatum  of  the  EUtory  of  the  Pnfttnee  qf  Mamaeh^uUii 
Bay^  from  the  year  1748,  the  period  where  Hutchinson^s  history  terminates ;  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  second  volume  of  this  work  was  ready  for  publication.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  from  its  first  organization  was  an  active 
and  useful  member.  In  the  various  benevolent  institutions  of  his  native  State,  ha  took  a  promi- 
nent part.  His  address  before  the  charitable  lire  Society,  delivered  in  May,  1795,  is  a  £ur  inter- 
pretation of  his  sentiioents  of  benevolence,  and  the  praise  which  hb  eulogists  bestow  on  it^  is 
alike  worthy  of  it  and  himself,  t 

On  the  death  of  Washington,  Judge  Minot  was  selected  to  deliver  a  eulogy  on  that  occasion 
before  the  inhabitants  of  Boston.  He  was  then  in  ill  health,  and  on  that  account  declined  to 
perform  the  task ;  but  this  availed  him  nothing.  He  was  forced  to  accept  "  They  gave  me 
ten  days  to  prepare  myself, "  he  says :  *'  What  were  my  feelings  in  this  short  time  f  My  only 
refuge  was  in  an  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  my  subject,  which  stimulated  what  littie  powers  I  po*- 
sessed  to  their  utmost  exertion.  A  candor  and  mild  expectation  prevailed  through  all  ranks  of 
people,  which  encouraged  me.  A  like  kind  of  attentive  silence  enabled  me  to  deliver  myself 
so  as  to  be  heard.  I  sat  down  unconscious  of  the  efiect,  feeling  as  though  the  music  was  at  onoe 
playing  the  dirge  of  Washington's  memory,  and  my  own  literary  reputation.  I  was  soon  aston* 
ished  at  my  good  fortune :  all  praised  me :  a  whole  edition  of  my  eidogy  sold  in  a  day.  *  *  * 
My  fHends  are  delighted ;  and  although  nearly  exhausted  by  sickness,  I  am  happy.  Such  waa 
the  successful  issue  of  the  most  unpropitious  undertaking  that  I  ever  engaged  in.**  This  waa 
Judge  Minot's  last  public  effort  He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  January,  1801 
Tributes  of  respect  were  offered  to  his  memory,  and  the  deepest  regret  prevuled  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  public  loss.| 
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Our  duty,  my  fellow-townsmen,  on  this  dis- 
tressing occasion,  is  dictated  by  the  dignity  and 
resplendent  virtue  of  the  beloved  man  whose 
death  we  deplore.  We  assemble  to  pay  a  debt 
to  departed  merit,  a  debt  which  we  can  only 
pay  by  tiie  sincerity  of  our  grief,  and  the  re- 
apectnd  efliisions  of  gratitude ;  for  the  highest 
eulogy  left  us  to  bestow  upon  our  lamented 
WaESlngton,  is  tiie  strict  narration  of  the  truth ; 

*  MMaMhoMttf  HiBtoriod  Coneotiona.    YoL  8,  page  108w 
t  See  th«  Bofton  iiewfp«p«n  pabUth«d  Mon  after  hit 


and  the  loftiest  character  which  we  can  assign 
to  him,  is  the  very  display  of  himself.  When 
ambition  allies  itself  to   guilty  when  power 

X  Bee  AnAddTMt  to  OU  «Mm»ert  if  UU  Mematkmtm 
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tramples  upon  right,  when  Tictory  triamphs 
in  blood,  when  pietj  sits  clouded  in  supersti- 
tion, when  humility  is  affected  by  cunning, 
when  patriotism  is  founded  on  selfishness ;  then 
let  adulation  spread  her  prostituted  mantle,  to 
■creen  ^e  disgraces  of  her  patrons,  and  amuse 
witii  the  falsehoods  of  her  imagination.  But 
to  our  political  Father,  the  faithful  page  <^  his- 
tory is  panegyric,  and  the  happiness  of  his  coun- 
try is  the  monument  of  his  mme. 

Gome,  then,  warriors,  statesmen,  philoso- 
phers, citizens  I  assemble  around  the  tomb  of 
this  favorite  son  of  virtue ;  with  all  the  luxury 
of  sorrow  recollect  the  important  events  of  his 
life,  and  partake  of  the  greatest  legacy  which 
a  mortal  could  bequeath  you,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  example.  Whilst  we  solemnize  this 
act,  his  disembodied  spirit,  if  it  be  permitted  to 
retrace  the  scenes  of  its  terrestrial  existence,  will 
smile  with  approbation  on  the  instructive  rite. 

Tour  anniversaries  have  long  honored  the 
eleventh  of  February,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  as  the  birthday  of  our  illus- 
trious chief;  and  the  parish  of  his  own  name  in 
Westmoreland  County,  in  Virginia,  boasts  itself 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  But  to  souls  like  his, 
local  restrictions  are  not  attached.  Where  Lib- 
erty was,  there  would  be  his  country.  Happy 
for  us,  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  responsive  to  his 
affections,  resolved  that  where  Washington  was, 
there  also  should  be  her  abode. 

Educated  by  private  instruction,  his  virtue 
ffrew  with  his  knowledge ;  and  the  useful 
branches  of  literature  occupied  the  whole 
powers  of  his  mind.  Exemplary  for  solidity 
of  thought,  and  chastity  of  morals,  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  government  of  Virginia  with  an 
important  mission,  at  an  age  when  the  levities 
of  the  human  character  seldom  yield  to  the 
earliest  operation  of  reason. 

At  the  opening  of  the  great  war  of  encroach- 
ments upon  our  western  frontiers,  he  was  the 
bearer  of  the  remonstrance  to  the  French. 
Such  was  the  address,  fidelity,  and  perseverance, 
with  which  he  executed  this  important  trust, 
that  he  was  honored  at  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  with  the  command  of  a  regiment  raised  by 
his  province.  His  military  t^ents  were  soon 
called  to  the  test.  At  Redstone  victory  perched 
upon  his  standard,  but  with  that  volatility  by 
which  she  tries  the  powers  of  her  favorite  he- 
roes, she  in  a  few  months  afterwards  left  him, 
by  his  own  exertions,  to  save  the  honors  of  war 
for  his  little  band,  in  an  unequal,  but  well  sup- 
ported battle.  In  Braddock^s  slaughtered  army, 
he  was  a  witness  to  scenes  of  horror,  which  his 
oaation,  had  it  been  adopted,  would  have  pre- 
vented, and  which  his  steady  courage  assisted 
much  to  retrieve.  During  the  remainder  of 
this  war,  he  was  employed  in  fortifying  his 
native  province,  in  arranging  and  perfecting  its 
militia,  and  in  checking  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy,  until  the  crisis  of  the  contest  had  passed 
in  this  country,  when  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand. 

Betirement  to  him  was  only  a  different  mode 


of  action,  and  his  repose  partook  not  of  indo- 
lence. Amidst  the  honorable  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture, he  discharged  various  civil  offices,  un- 
til we  find  him  rising  amongst  the  patriots  of 
our  country,  as  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  in  the 
first  American  Congress. 

We  shall  ever  remember  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  when  Providence  directed  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  revolu- 
tionary army.  In  this  neighborhood  he  first 
drew  his  sword.  Many  of  you,  my  fellow- 
townsmen,  were  then  languishing  under  the 
fetters  of  tyranny,  or  were  imprisoned  within 
the  joyless  confines  of  your  own  habitaiions. 
Your  hope  was  fixed  on  him.  His  command, 
independent  of  the  resources  of  his  own  mind, 
affonied  no  ground  for  the  support  of  your 
feelings.  He  had  an  army,  brave  indeed,  but 
with  little  discipline ;  naked  at  the  approach 
of  winter;  and  almost  subject  to  dissolution 
from  temporary  enlistments ;  a  paymaster  with- 
out money;  a  commissary  struggling  on  the 
utmost  stretch  of  credit  A  veteran  army  lay 
under  his  eye  strongly  fortified,  regularly  paid, 
warmly  clothed,  and  boasting  its  superiority  to 
militia.  Yet  did  his  victorious  sword  relieve 
you,  and  save  your  city.  Justlv  have  you 
ascribed  "your  reinstatement  to  his  wise  ar- 
rangements, which  compelled  your  invaders  to 
adopt  a  less  destructive  policy  than  tliat  which 
on  other  occasions  they  so  wantonly  practised.'* 
Could  our  gratitude  forget  it,  the  heights  around 
us  bear  the  triumphant  evidence  of  his  con- 
quest. 

To  trace  this  protection  of  our  liberties 
through  his  unrivalled  career,  from  his  gloomy 
retreat  through  the  Jerseys  to  his  several  victo- 
ries and  his  splendid  triumph  at  Yorktown, 
would  be  to  narrate  the  varying  history  of  oar 
revolution.  To  him,  public  labor  was  amuse- 
ment, suffering  in  the  cause  of  freedom  was  a 
luxury,  and  every  hour  as  it  fiew  .carried  an 
offering  to  his  country. 

As  obedience  to  the  voice  of  his  oppressed 
fellow-citizens  drew  his  sword  on  the  approach 
of  war,  so  at  the  declaration  of  peace,  by  the 
same  respected  voice  he  restored  it  to  its  scab- 
bard. He  left  them  his  blessing  and  their 
liberties.  O,  Human  Nature,  how  hast  thou 
been  traduced  I  With  thee,  has  it  been  said, 
is  essentially  connected  that  lust  of  power 
which  is  insatiable ;  which  restores  not  volun- 
tarily what  has  been  committed  to  its  charge; 
which  devours  all  rights,  and  resolves  lUl  laws 
into  its  own  authority ;  which  labors  not  for 
others,  but  seizes  the  fruits  of  their  labors  for 
itself;  which  breaks  down  all  barriers  of  reti- 
gion,  society  and  nature  that  obstruct  its  course : 
now  art  thou  vindicated!  Here  we  behold 
thee  allied  to  virtue,  worn  in  the  service  of 
mankind,  superior  to  the  meanness  of  compen- 
sation, humbly  hoping  for  the  thanks  of  thr 
country  alone,  faithfully  surrendering  the  sworo, 
with  which  thou  wast  intrusted,  and  yielding 
up  power  witii  promptness  and  facility  eqaafled 
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only  by  the  diffidenoe  and   relactanoe  with 
which  ihou  receivd'st  it. 

Now,  will  the  future  inquirer  say,  this  Hero 
has  finished  the  task  assigned  him,  the  measure 
of  his  glory  is  full.  A  world  is  admitted  to 
fre^om — a  nation's  boon.  Favored  beyond 
tlie  leader  of  Israel,  not  only  with  the  prospect, 
but  with  the  fruition  of  tlie  promised  blessing, 
he  has  retired,  like  that  prince  of  meekness,  to 
the  Mount,  whence  he  is  to  ascend,  unseen  by  a 
weepiuff  people,  to  the  reward  of  all  his  labors. 
No,  he  IS  to  live  another  life  upon  this  globe ; 
he  is  to  reap  a  double  harvest  in  the  field  of 
perennial  honor.  The  people  whom  he  has 
saved  from  external  tyranny,  suflfer  from  the 
agitations  of  their  own  unsettled  powers.  The 
tree  of  liberty  which  he  has  planted,  and  so 
carefully  guarded  from  the  storms,  now  flour- 
ishes beyond  its  strength,  its  lofty  excrescences 
threaten  to  tear  its  less  extended  roots  from  the 
earth,  and  to  prostrate  it  fruitless  on  the*plain. 
But,  he  comes !  In  convention  he  presides  over 
counsels,  as  in  war  he  had  led  the  battle.  The 
constitution,  like  the  rainbow  after  the  flood, 
appears  to  us  now  just  emerging  from  an  over- 
whelming commotion ;  and  we  know  the  truth 
of  the  pledge  from  the  sanction  of  his  name. 

The  production  was  worthy  of  its  authors, 
and  of  the  magnanimous  people  whom  it  was 
intended  to  establish.  You  adopt  it,  you  cherish 
it,  and  you  resolve  to  transmit  it,  with  the  name 
of  Washinotox,  to  the  latest  generation,  who 
shall  prove  their  just  claim  to  such  an  illustri- 
ous descent. 

Who  was  80  worthy,  as  our  great  legislator, 
to  direct  the  operations  of  a  government  which 
his  counsels  and  his  sword  had  labored  to  erect  ? 
By  a  unanimous  suffrage  he  was  invited  to  the 
exalted  station  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  call  was  too  sacred  to  admit  of  doubt.  It 
superseded  the  happiness  of  retirement,  the  de- 
mands of  private  interest,  the  sweet  attrac- 
tions of  domestic  society,  and  the  hazard  (for- 
give it,  Washington  !  for  thou  wast  mortal),  the 
hazard  of  public  reputation.  Behold  the  man 
on  this  occasion  so  mighty  in  the  eye  of  all  the 
world,  so  humble  in  his  own  I  lie  accepts  the 
high  appointment  with  such  distrust  of  his  na- 
tural endowments,  with  such  diffidence  in  his 
capacity,  as  can  be  relieved  only  by  his  reliance 
on  that  Almighty  Being,  ^'  who  rules  over  the 
universe,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations, 
and  whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every 
human  defect." 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  administration 
was  that  circular  visit  to  transfuse  his  love,  and 
receive  the  grateful  benedictions  of  his  loving 
countrymen,  in  which  you,  my  fellow-towns- 
men, partook  so  liberal  a  share.  What  sensa- 
tions rushed  upon  your  minds,  when  you  com- 
pared the  dreadful  aspect  of  your  besieged  city 
with  its  now  smiling  condition.  The  well- 
cultivated  fields  were  screening  from  view  the 
late  terrific  ramparts  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
groans  of  the  distressed  had  yielded  to  the 
busy  noise  of  commerce  and  pleasure,    llow 


grateful  now  it  the  recollection,  that  with  tean 
of  joy  you  crowded  to  meet  him  in  your  streets, 
displaying  the  very  insignia  which  yon  tiiis  day 
bear  in  moumful  procession;  and  your  children, 
bowing  their  heads  witii  eager  soUcitude  to 
attract  hb  fatherly  eye,  received  his  piooi 
blessing. 

Did  the  occasion  admit  of  it,  bow  pleasiDg 
would  be  the  review  of  his  adminiatration,  as 
our  supreme  executive  Magistrate  I  His  talents 
and  his  virtues  increased  with  his  carea.  His 
soul  seemed  not  to  bear  the  limits  of  oflSce,  a 
moment  after  the  obligations  of  duty  and  patri- 
otism withdrew  their  restraints  from  his 
uni  versal  love.  When  the  mi^^iided  savages  of 
the  wilderness,  after  feeling  his  chastisement, 
had  sued  for  peace,  he  seemed  to  labor  fur 
tlieir  happiness  as  the  common  representatiTe 
of  mankind.  Insurrection  was  so  struck  at  hit 
couutenance,  that  it  fled  from  the  shock  of  his 
arms.  Intrigue  attempted  to  entangle  him  in 
her  poisonous  web,  but  he  burst  it  with  gigantio 
strength,  and  crushed  her  labors.  Anarchy 
looked  out  from  her  cavern,  and  was  dashed 
into  oblivion,  as  we  trust,  for  ever.  The  nations 
of  Europe  saw  the  wisdom  of  our  laws,  the 
vigor  of  our  measures,  the  justice  of  our  policy, 
the  firmness  of  our  government,  and  acquiesced 
in  the  neutrality  of  our  station. 

The  dangers  of  the  Commonwealth  having 
subsided  at  the  close  of  his  second  administra- 
tion, ho  felt  himself  justified,  after  dedicating 
forty-five  years  of  his  valuable  life  to  her  ser- 
vice, in  withdrawing,  to  receive  with  resignation 
the  great  change  of  nature,  which  his  sge 
and  his  toils  demonstrated  to  be  near.  Whea 
he  declined  your  future  suffrages,  he  left  you  i 
legacy.  What  I  hke  Gesar^s  to  Uie  Romans, 
money  for  your  sports?  like  Attains,  a  king- 
dom for  your  tyrrany?  No;  he  left  you  not 
such  baubles,  nor  for  such  purposes.  He  left 
you  the  records  of  wisdom  for  your  government; 
a  mirror  for  the  faithful  representation  to  your 
own  view,  of  yourselves,  your  weakness*  jour 
advantages,  your  dangers ;  a  magnet  which 
points  to  the  secret  mines  and  windings  of 
party  spirit,  faction,  foreign  influence ;  a  pillar 
to  the  unity  of  your  republic ;  a  band  to  inclose, 
conciliate  and  strengthen  the  whole  of  your 
wonderful  and  almost  boundless  communities. 
Read,  preserve  the  sacred  deposit;  and,  lest  pos- 
terity should  forget  the  truth  of  its  maxima,  en- 
grave them  on  his  tomb,  that  they  may  read 
them  when  they  weep  before  it. 

In  his  second  resignation  of  power  and  the 
charms  of  oflSce,  the  American  leader  appears 
superior  to  ancient  or  modern  examples.  Yet 
another  grade  was  assigned  to  his  virtue.  Oar 
national  rights,  so  well  defended  at  home,  were 
invaded  on  the  ocean.  The  alarm  reaches  his 
retreat ;  the  honor  of  our  Republic  warms  his 
heart ;  and  he  again  accepts  the  sword  for  its 
defence  from  the  hand  of  another,  placed  bj 
the  voice  of  the  people  in  that  supreme  magis- 
tracy, which  he  alone  had  heretofore  filled 
With  a  less  dignified  sool,  this  c^cial  inferioritj 
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might  have  availed  to  injure  his  conntrj ;  hat 
he  who  ooold  descend  from  the  head  of  a  nation 
to  discharge  the  minutest  duties  of  a  private 
eitizen,  was  too  great  to  allow  the  infiaence  of 
etiquette  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  people. 
His  condescension  raises  him  ahove  himself;  his 
spirit  fires  all  ranks  of  men ;  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  gratitude  and  applause  of  an  en- 
raptared  nation. 

Whilst  we  confide  in  his  arm,  and  are  mar- 
ahaliing  our  warriors  to  march  under  his 
banners,  the  God  of  armies,  whose  counsels  are 
beyond  the  scrutiny  of  man,  prepares  for  us  the 
test  of  our  submission  to  his  chastising  rod.  It 
is  decreed  that  our  Washington  shall  die,  but 
that  his  death  shall  he  worthy  of  his  life.  lie 
is  to  die  by  the  hand  of  Virtue.  The  rapid 
disease  which  is  selected  as  the  instrument  of 
his  dissolution,  instantaneously  seizes  him.  His 
bumanitj  delays  the  immediate  aid  to  which 
alone  it  may  yield.  Inconsolahle  Domestics  I 
what  storms  would  yon  not  have  hraved,  what 
hazards  would  you  not  have  encountered,  to 
save  that  life  which  was  sacrificed  to  your 
comfort  and  safety  1  At  leuffth  Science  flies  to 
save  him.  Alas  I  what  avaus  its  skiU  against 
the  mandate  of  Heaven  ?  It  comes  too  late ! — 
It  is  finished. 

Wonderful  event!  Greatness  departs  in 
glory,  and  envy  is  silent  I  All  acknowledge 
him  to  he  the  first  of  citizens,  and  none  feel 
hurt  hy  his  superiority.  So  impartial  was  he 
that  none  impeach  his  Justice ;  so  moderate, 
none  complain  of  his  power ;  so  magnanimous, 
his  conquered  enemies  applaud  his  humanity ;  so 
philanthropic,  that  neither  color,  nor  climate, 
nor  religion,  nor  politics  could  exclude  tho  un- 
fortunate from  his  succor.  He  had  the  habit  of 
combining  sentiment  with  action  in  such 
method  and  force,  that  he  shed  his  benevo- 
lence on  communities  of  men,  with  the  same 
ease  as  the  sudden  impulse  of  momentary  sen- 
sibility bestows  it  upon  individuals.  Unexam- 
pled virtue  I  allotted  to  its  merited  reward. 
Many  founders  of  nations  have  been  left  to  ob- 
tain from  posterity  that  reputation  which 
prejudice  or  bigotry  has  denied  at  their  deaths. 
The  tomb  has  been  necessary  to  bury  anger, 
petty  interests  and  emulation,  which  barred  our 
equitable  judgment.  But,  in  regard  to  this 
Sage,  the  gratitude  of  his  country  has  been  co- 
existent with  his  exertions.  Time  has  not  been 
required  to  remove  him  from  our  view,  in  order 
to  magnify  his  exploits  through  the  medium  of 
fame ;  nor  was  it  requisite  that  we  should  be 
deprived  of  the  good  he  had  done  us,  to  enter- 
tain a  just  sense  of  its  importance.  Medals  and 
statues  have  been  decreed  him  when  living,  and 
your  tears  announce  his  greater  triumph  in 
Your  hearts,  when  dead.  Disinterested  love  I 
What  motives  have  you,  freemen,  for  thus 
offering  up  your  applause?  He  has  now  no 
shield  to  defend  you  from  the  invasions  of  your 
enemies;  his  head  lies  cold  in  the  erave,  and  no 
counsel  can  arise  from  his  lips.  His  eyes  were 
dosed  by  his  own  unsh^en  nand,  and  no  smile 


can  now  beam  from  his  countenance  to  f^nimftf.^ 
your  troops.  Gratefrd  Republicans !  indeed  yon 
weep  not  from  selfishness.  Afilicted  with  the 
thought  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  showered 
upon  yourselves  and  your  children,  you  would 
call  him,  could  your  voice  be  heard,  from  the 
closed  mansions  of  the  dead,  again  to  receive 
the  tribute  of  your  affection.  Yon  weep  for 
her,  whose  tender  participation  in  the  anxieties 
of  a  husband  relieved  his  cares,  and  protracted 
the  invaluable  life  which  love  itself  could  no 
longer  detain.  Disconsolate  woman  I  mourn 
not,  for  the  £uthful  is  gone  to  receive  the  re- 
ward of  his  uprightness.  The  whole  desire  of 
his  heart)  the  whole  pursuit  of  his  labors  hat 
been  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  Contrast  him 
with  those  who  have  been  raised  by  the  empty, 
the  criminal  admiration  of  mankind,  to  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  Pantheon  of  fame.  See 
one,  instead  of  liberating  and  protecting,  em- 
ployed in  conquering  and  enslaving  a  world,  and 
weeping  that  nis  guilty  task  could  be  continued 
no  longer.  Another  retiring  from  the  purple, 
not  with  the  united  blesnngs  of  i^  religions 
sects,  but  the  bigoted  persecutor  of  the  only 
rational — a  divine  religion.  See  the  master  of  so 
many  crowns,  after  yielding  them  up  for  a  con- 
vent, instead  of  interesting  himself  in  the  wel* 
fare  of  mankind  to  the  hour  of  his  departure, 
relapsing  into  the  absurdities  of  monkbh  sa- 
perstition:  and  another,  whose  ashes  are 
scarcely  cold,  slaughtering  the  armies  of  half 
the  nations  of  Europe,  to  extend  the  limits  of  an 
Electorate,  with  as  nmch  zeal  as  our  departed 
hero  labored  to  extend  the  limits  of  freedom, 
civilization  and  morals.  When  so  much  worth 
steps  off  from  the  stage  of  life,  the  weakness  of 
our  nature  is  the  only  apology  for  our  tears. 
Such  an  exit  is  not  death ;  it  is  the  triumph  of 
the  just. 

Sons  of  freedom  t  as  you  regard  the  memory 
of  your  ascended  Chief,  attend  to  the  injunction 
of  his  will.  Remember  that  it  was  not  for  yon 
alone  he  labored.  It  was  for  your  posterity  also ; 
it  was  for  the  human  race.  For  you  and  fbr 
them  he  was  first  in  building  the  noblest  politi- 
cal system  that  adorns  the  world.  It  is  an  ex- 
periment to  ascertain  the  nature  of  man ;  whe- 
ther he  be  capable  of  freedom,  or  whether  he 
must  be  led  by  the  reins  of  tyranny ;  whether 
he  be  endowed  with  that  moderation  and  un- 
derstanding which  checks  the  extreme  indul- 
gence of  his  will ;  and  by  allowing  to  others 
the  same  rational  enjoyment  with  himself 
forms  the  liberty  of  the  whole  upon  the  partial 
restraint  of  each  individual;  or  whether  he  must 
go  on  attempting  to  follow  the  dictates  of  self- 
ishness, and  find  his  only  restraint  in  a  power 
which  will  establi^  itself  independent  of  his 
consent,  and  make  him  its  slave.  Who  of  us 
can  be  supposed  to  be  so  lost  to  himself,  so  for- 
getful of  his  children,  and  so  traitorous  to  the 
world,  as  to  contemplate  the  overthrow  of  this 
magnificent  temple  of  wisdom?  No,  my  fellow- 
townsmen,  whatever  zeal  may  suddenly  sug- 
gest, or  apprehensions  tempt  us  to  suspecti 
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thero  lives  not  a  man  among  nt  lo  denraved, 
■o  cuned  bj  Heaven.  Bhall  it  be  B«d  that  the 
work  of  his  hands,  whom  we  this  dMj  almost 
adore ;  that  the  hope  which  he  held  oat  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  frostrated  by  onr 
divisions?  To  the  honor  of  oar  conntrr,  not  a 
man  but  answers— No:  all,  when  rightly  in- 
formed, wave  their  particnlar  prejndices  in  sup- 
port of  the  great  pillar  of  our  national  Union. 
It  is  onr  pride ;  it  was  erected  bj  our  &thers ; 
it  is  the  standard  of  onr  defence.  Let  ns,  tlien, 
with  a  view  of  for  ever  nuuntaining  it,  banish 
all  animosity,  melt  down  all  parties,  wipe  away 
all  distinctions.  I^et  ns  no  longer  designate  men 
who  have  differed  in  sentiment,  by  ^ious  epi- 
thets, mutually  reflected  and  mutually  disavow- 
ed ;  but  if  a  common  name  be  wanted,  let  it  be 
formed  from  his  whom  we  seek  to  honor,  and 
let  it  be  used  to  denote  good  will  to  one  anoth- 
er, respect  to  our  constitution,  fortitude  to  onr 
enemies,  love  to  our  country,  devotion  to  our 
God. 

In  the  condolence  of  this  day,  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  honor  which  we  feel  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fathers  of  the  Btate.  It  was  not 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  office,  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  suspend  its  occupations  and  Join 
the  general  sorrow.  To  devote  this  portion  of 
time  to  his  memory  who  devoted  a  long  life  to 


our  happincM,  is  rational  and  iust  Within  the 
present  political  year,  you,  honorable  msgis- 
trates  and  legislators,  in  this  place  solemnixed 
the  obsequies  of  the  late  excellent  Governor  of 
our  Commonwealth,  the  much-respected  Som- 
ner.  Thus  pass  away  the  wise,  the  virtooos, 
and  the  faithful ;  by  an  irrevocable  decree,  less 
unwelcome  to  them,  as  it  respects  themselves, 
than  grievous  to  us.  Their  lives  are  long 
enough  for  their  own  glory,  but,  alas!  still  too 
necessary  to  their  country *s  welfare.  The  ex- 
perience, the  learning,  the  genius,  the  variooi 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  form  that  effulgence  of  character,  by 
which  thev  enlighten,  polish,  and  direct  society, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  few.  When  such  lamps  are  ex- 
tinguished,  we  are  happy  if  our  darkness  be  tran- 
sient. But  in  your  wisdom,  the  people  of  onr 
Commonwealth  safely  confide ;  nor,  asmemben 
of  our  united  country,  do  they  mourn  like  those 
who  are  without  hope;  for  although  in  ibt 
present  gloom  of  our  political  hemisj^iere, 
their  late  ruling  planet  has  travelled  to  the 
morning  of  another  dime,  yet  its  kindred  Inmi- 
nary  rises  on  the  horizon,  brilliant,  steady,  ind 
propitious  to  direct  their  course.  They  lament 
that  their  beloved  Washikgtoii  deepa  in  desth; 
their  consolation  is»  that  hia  faithful  broAhsr, 
the  vigilant  Adamb,  survivea. 


HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS. 

BnoiNDBD  from  an  honorable  and  distinguished  ancestry,  this  eloquent  man  was  bom  in 
BostoQf  Massachnsetts,  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1765.  He  was  the  nephew  of  James  Otis^ 
the  orator  and  patriot  of  the  early  revolationary  period,  and  the  son  of  Samnel  Allyne  Otis,  an 
eminent  ciTilian,  who,  besides  occupying  many  other  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  was  chosen, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Harrison  Gray,  the  royal  treasurer  of  Massachusetts,  an  adherent  to 
the  cause  of  the  Crown  during  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  those  loyalists,  whose  estate  were 
confiscated,  and  who  left  Boston,  with  the  British  troops,  on  their  evacuation  of  that  place  in 
1776. 

Tonng  Otis  was  educated  at  the  public  Latin  school  in  his  native  town,  and  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  graduating  from  the  latter  institution,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  receiving  the  honors 
of  his  class.  From  college  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  entered  the  office  of  John  Lowell,  as  a 
student  at  law.  All  his  energies  were  now  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  his  chosen  profession. 
Early  and  late  he  was  at  the  office  of  his  preceptor,  poring  over  the  books  with  the  intensest 
application.  In  1786  he  commenced  practice,  and  soon  became  distinguished.  His  first  year 
was  a  successful  one,  and  his  reputation  of  ability  continued  to  increase.  About  this  time  mili- 
tary matters  attracted  his  attention.  He  became  captain  of  a  volunteer  company,  and  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  General  Brooks,  in  the  memorable  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  in  the  years 
1786-1787. 

In  1796  he  was  chosen  to  the  legislature  of  his  native  State,  the  same  year  was  elected  to 
succeed  Fisher  Ames  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  and  there  joined  the  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  con- 
stantly in  public  life,  '^  the  guide  of  |K)pular  opinion,^'  says  one  of  his  ablest  cotemporaries,  ^^  in 
all  the  trying  scones  of  commercial  restrictions,  embargo,  and  war.''  He  was  chosen  speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  in  1803.  Two  years  after  he  was  transferred 
to  the  presidency  of  the  State  Senate,  and,  on  his  retirement  from  that  station  in  1814,  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Amidst  the  duties  of  his  several  official  stations,  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  all 
the  great  questions  of  the  day ;  was  *^  the  orator  of  all  public  assemblies,"  and,  *'  the  first  among 
his  equals,  was  alike  ready,  at  all  times,  with  his  pen  and  tongue."  The  earliest  of  his  rhetorical 
efforts  that  are  preserved,  is  the  oration  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  the  town 
of  Boston,  on  the  anniversary  of  independence,  1788.  Although  this  does  not  evince  that 
strength  and  brilliancy,  purity  of  diction,  and  depth  of  pathos,  so  characteristic  of  his  latter 
productions,  it  indicates  great  power  and  a  high  order  of  talent.  His  Eulogy  on  HamilUm^ 
which  is  considered  as  the  most  finished  of  his  published  orations,  gained  him  unqualified  ap- 
plause. ^*  We  love  him,"  says  one,  *^  for  he  has  frequently  turned  aside  from  his  labors,  and,  ^ 
with  reverence  and  homage,  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  the  immortal  Hamilton.  No  envy,  which 
disturbs  little  minds,  chafed  lus  breast ;  bnt  penetrated  with  grief^  he  shed  upon  Hamilton's  grave 
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■ach  tears  as  genios  weeps  at  the  loss  of  kindred  sools.^  *  ^  Daring  its  deliTerj,^  says  anotlifir, 
^*  all  hang  with  breathless  admiration  on  his  words,  and,  at  the  end,  in  that  stillness  indicatiTe 
alone  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  they  returned  to  their  homes,  with  the  only  consolation  that  sooh 
men  as  Ames  and  Otis  renudned.**  t 

Another  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Otis  displayed  the  loftiest  strains  of  eloquence,  was  at  the 
convention  in  New  York  in  the  month  of  September,  1812.  The  object  of  the  convention  wsa 
to  determine  upon  the  expediency  of  defeating  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Madison,  by  mnmng  De 
Witt  Olinton  as  the  opposing  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  country.  After  sitting  two  days,  unable  to  come  to  any  deteimination,  on 
the  third  day  they  were  about  dissolving  without  any  fixed  plan  of  operation.  Bufos  King  had 
pronounced  the  most  impassioned  invective  against  Olinton,  and  was  so  excited  during  his 
address,  that  his  knees  trembled  under  him.  Gouverneur  Morris  doubted  much  the  expediency 
of  the  measure,  and  was  seconded  in  these  doubts  by  Theodore  Sedgewick,  as  well  as  by  Judge 
Hopkinson.  Many  of  the  members  wore  desirous  of  returning  to  Philadelphia  by  the  steamboat, 
at  two  oVlock,  P.M.,  of  the  third  day.  It  was  approaching  the  hour,  and  nothing  had  been  de- 
termined, when  Mr.  Otis  arose,  apparentiy  much  embarrassed,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
seeming  as  if  he  was  almost  sorry  he  had  arisen.  Soon  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  his  hat  fSdl 
firom  his  hand,  and  he  poured  forth  a  strain  of  eloquence  that  chained  all  present  to  their  seats, 
and  when,  at  a  late  hour,  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  support 
Clinton.  This  effort  was  unprepared,  but  only  proves  how  entirely  Mr.  Otis  deserved  the  repu- 
tation he  ei^oyed  of  being  a  great  orator.^ 

Mr.  Otis^s  connection  with  the  convention  which  arose  out  of  the  internal  difSculties  pro- 
duced by  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  which  met  at  Hartford  in  the  winter  of  1814,  hardly 
requires  notice  here.§  After  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  received  the 
report  of  the  convention,  the  former  deputized  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Sullivan ;  the  latter,  Mr.  Nathan  Terry  and  Mr.  Calvin  Goddard,  to  repair  to  Washing- 
ton city,  '*  and  make  earnest  and  respectful  application  to  the  Crovemment  of  the  United  States, 
requesting  their  consent  to  some  arrangement,  whereby  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  separately, 
or  in  cbncert  with  neighboring  States,  may  be  enabled  to  assume  the  defence  of  their  territories 
against  the  enemy ;  and  that  to  this  end,  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  taxes  collected  witlun  the 
said  States,  may  be  paid  into  the  respective  treasuries  thereof,  and  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  balance  due  to  the  said  States,  and  to  the  ftiture  defence  of  the  same ;  the  amount  so  paid 
into  the  treasuries  to  be  credited,  and  the  disbursementa  so  made  to  be  charged  to  the  United 
States."  The  commissioners  were  further  required  to  consult  with,  and  to  solicit  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  Conmionwealth  in  the  Congress  of 

*  fl«mii«I  L.  KnA|^  LL.D.  t  Ckorge  Oabot 

X  Thii  antfodota  It  reoofded  bj  John  T.  8.  BaUlTan  In  a  noU,  at  page  890  of  his  lktii«r'a  **FaBilllar  Lettan  on  PnbUe 
Charaetora.** 

I  The  Hartford  Conyention  waa  eompoaed  of  aome  of  the  abl««t  mon  of  New  Enfdand.  George  Cabot  waa  ita  prerident 
He  was  a  nattre  of  Salem,  Manaehnaetta,  where  he  was  bom  in  1792.  Belbre  he  attained  the  age  of  twentj-aix,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  ProTindal  Congress  of  Massaohnsetts,  and  distinguished  himself  In  that  bodj,  by  an  exposition  to  the 
plan  of  establishing  bjlaw  a  mazlmam  of  prices,  and  bj  his  strong  adrocacf  for  the  flncedom  of  eommeree.  In  1787-S 
he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Federal  Conyention  of  Maisachnsetta,  and  for  manj  jeara  a  Senator  in  Congress. 
In  1798,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Nayj,  bat  declined  to  serve.  Daring  the  latter  portion  of  hit  lift,  he  wu 
sometimes  in  the  State  leglslatnre  and  in  the  execatiye  connelL    Hla  death  ooearred  at  Boatoa,  on  the  eightoenth  ef 

April,  issa 

Mr.  Cabot  wsa  a  self-tanghtf  man,  and  for  the  distinction  he  attained  he  was  Indebted  to  his  own  caltlration  of  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  his  mind.  In  conrersation,  he  was  nnnsaallj  eloquent.  Dr.  Klrkland,  one  who  had  the  best 
opportunities  to  know  htm,  thus  describes  his  qualitlea.  **  His  mind  was  at  once  comprehenaiye  and  discriminating ;  fhll, 
yet  accurate.  He  was  sagadous  and  acute  In  disentangling  inyolyed  and  diffloult  subjects ;  knowing  how  to  separate 
appearances  from  realities ;  to  distinguish  the  probable,  the  true,  the  practical  The  materials  that  eonatltnted  his  intel- 
lectual  f  tore,  lay  In  his  mind  in  methodical  arrangement,  ready  to  be  applied  to  their  proper  uses,  Ibr  argument,  pcrraa- 
Bion,  colloquial  communication,  or  the  conduct  of  life.**  In  personal  appearance,  he  Is  daicribed  as  a  tall  man,  of  conrteoos 
and  elegant  manners,  and  refined  sapect;  his  complexion  was  light,  his  eyea  Mae. 

He  was  a  dedded  federalist ;  and  the  Mend  of  Oore,  Ames  and  Hamilton.  He  also  o^Joyed  the  eonfldenos  ef 
Washington.  His  course  in  the  conyention  at  Hartford,  is  ftilly  explained  in  Dwighfft  history  ot  that  body.  Sm  Arf* 
Uxan*9  JfanUUar  LsUert, 
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the  United  States.  The  commiflsioaen  arrived  at  Washington  aboat  the  middle  of  Febmar/y 
1815,  at  which  time  the  news  of  the  conclnrion  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  reoeiyed  by  the 
govtfnment.  This  rendered  the  olgect  of  their  mission  futile,  and  thej  returned  to  their  homes. 
Mr.  Otis  pnblished  a  defence  of  the  oonvention  in  a  series  of  eloqnent  and  spirited  letters,  in 
1824. 

In  181T  Mr.  Otis  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  remained  nntil  1888, 
discharging  with  great  ability  and  high  patriotism,-  the  most  important  functions,  and  always 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  State  and  country.  In  the  celebrated  discussion  which  arose  in 
the  Senate,  at  the  time  the  MiBsonri  question  was  before  that  body,  he  displayed  the  greatest 
power  and  eloquence.  His  speech  on  that  occasion  is  among  the  few  preserved  of  that  eztraor- 
^nary  debate.  On  leaving  Congress,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  became  a  candidate  for  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  to  William  Eustis,  but  was  defeated  in  the  election.  In  1829 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Boston.  This  was  the  last  public  station  he  occupied.  At  the  dose 
of  his  mayoralty,  he  retired  to  private  life ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1848,  retain- 
ing his  mental  vigor  to  the  last,  he  died,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

A  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  addressed  a  spirited  and  effective  letter  to  the  publiei 
advocating  the  support  of  (General  Taylor  for  the  presidency.  This  was  pubfished  on  the  second 
of  October,  and  was  probably  the  latest  work  of  his  pen. 

No  formal  biography  of  Mr.  Otis  has  yet  appeared.  The  most  extended  account  of  his  lifb 
and  services  is  given  by  Mr.  Loring,  in  The  Hundred  Boeton  Orators  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
his  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  occasional  productions  of  his  time,  and  the  few  manuscript  let« 
ters  of  his  cotemporaries. 


-•  ••- 


EULOGY  ON  HAMILTON. 


Mr.  Otis  pronounced  this  eulogy,  at  the  request 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
July,  1804: 

We  are  convened,  afflicted  fellow-citizens,  to 
perform  the  only  duties  which  our  republics 
acknowledge  or  fulfil  to  their  illustrious  dead ; 
to  present  to  departed  excellence  an  oblation 
of  gratitude  and  respect :  to  inscribe  its  virtues 
on  the  urn  which  contains  its  ashes,  and  to 
consecrate  its  example  by  the  tears  and  sympathy 
of  an  affectionate  people. 

Must  we,  then,  realize  that  Hamilton  is  no 
more !  Must  the  sod,  not  yet  cemented  on  the 
tomb  of  Washington,  still  moist  with  our  tears, 
be  so  soon  disturbed  to  admit  the  beloved  com- 
panion of  Washington,  the  partner  of  his  dan- 
gers, the  object  of  his  confidence,  the  disciple 
who  leaned  upon  his  bosom  I  Insatiable  Death ! 
Will  not  the  heroes  and  statesmen,  whom  mad 
ambition  has  sent  from  the  crimsoned  fields  of 
Europe,  suffice  to  people  thy  dreary  dominions ! 
Thy  dismal  avenues  have  been  thronged  with 
princely  martyrs  and  illustrious  victims.  Crowns 
and  sceptres,  the  spoils  of  royalty,  are  among 
thy  recent  trophies,  and  the  blood  of  innocence 
and  valor  has  flowed  in  torrents  at  thy  inexora- 
ble command.  Such  have  been  thy  ravages  in 
the  old  world.  And  in  our  infant  country  how 
small  was  the  remnant  of  our  revolutionary 


heroes  which  had  been  spared  from  thy  fatal 
grasp  I  Could  not  our  Warren,  our  Montgomery, 
our  Mercer,  our  Greene,  our  Washington  appease 
thy  vengeance  for  a  few  short  years !  Shall  none 
of  our  early  patriots  be  permitted  to  behold 
the  perfection  of  their  own  work  in  the  stability 
of  our  government  and  the  maturity  of  our  in- 
stitutions !  Or  hast  thou  predetermined,  dread 
King  of  Terrors  I  to  blast  the  world's  best  hope, 
and  by  depriving  us  of  all  the  conductors  of  our 
glorious  revolution,  compel  us  to  bury  our  liber- 
ties in  their  tombs !  O  Hamilton  I  great  would 
be  the  relief  of  my  mind,  were  I  permitted  to 
exchange  the  arduous  duty  of  attempting  to 
portray  the  varied  excellence  of  thy  character, 
for  the  privilege  of  venting  the  deep  and  un- 
availing sorrow  which  swelk  my  bosom,  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  gentleness  of  thy  nature,  of 
thy  splendid  talents  and  placid  virtues !  But,  my 
respected  friends,  an  indulgence  of  these  feelings 
would  be  inconsistent  with  that  deliberate  reciul 
of  the  services  and  qualities  of  this  great  man, 
which  is  required  by  impartial  Justice  and  yoor 
expectations. 

In  governments  which  recognize  the  distino- 
tions  of  splendid  birth  and  titles,  the  details  of 
illustrious  lineage  and  connections  become  inte- 
resting to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  value 
those  advantages.  But  in  the  man  whose  Ion 
we  deplore,  the  interval  between  manhood  and 
death  was  so  uniformly  filled  by  a  display  of 
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tho  energies  of  his  mighty  mind,  that  the  world 
liM  scarcely  paused  to  inquire  into  the  story  of 
his  infant  or  puerile  yean^  He  was  a  planet, 
the  dawn  of  which  was  not  perceived;  which 
rose  with  fiill  splendor,  and  emitted  a  constant 
itream  of  glorious  light  until  the  hour  of  its 
Midden  and  iKirtentnun  ecli|»e. 
•  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  while  cultivating  his 
mind  at  Colamhia  College,  ho  was  roused  from 
the  leisure  and  delichts  of  scientific  groves  hy 
the  din  of  war.  He  entered  tho  American 
anny  as  an  offlct-T  of  artillery,  and  at  that  early 
period  familiarized  himself  to  wield  huth  his 
iword  and  liis  pen  in  tho  ser\'ice  of  his  country. 
He  develofied  at  once  the  qualities  which  com- 
mand precedency,  and  the  modest v  which  con- 
oeids  its  pretensions.  Frank,  afiahle,  intelligent 
and  hrave,  young  II amilt4»nhecaiiie  the  favorite 
of  his  fellow-Mildiers.  His  intuitive  perception 
and  correct  judgment  rendered  him  a  rapid 
pnificient  in  military  science,  and  hia  merit 
sUenoed  tho  envy  whu>h  it  excited. 

A  mo»t  lioiioVaMu  distinction  now  awaited 
him.  He  attracted  the  atti-ntion  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  api)ointed  him  an  aid, 
and  honored  him  with  his  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. Tliis  domestic  relatiim  alTunled  to  hoth 
frequent  means  of  comparing  their  opinions 
uptiu  the  iN»licy  and  destinies  of  our  country, 
U|ion  the  sources  of  its  future  prosperity  and 
grandeur,  u\Hm  the  imfterleetion  of  its  existing 
estahlisliments ;  and  to  digest  those  principles, 
which,  in  happier  times,  might  be  interwoven 
into  a  more  perfect  model  of  gnvcminent. 
Hence,  probably,  originated  that  lilial  veiiura- 
tion  for  Washington  and  adlierence  to  his 
mnxims,  which  were  ever  conspicuous  in  the 
de|K)rtment  of  Hamilton ;  and  hence  the  exalted 
e>teem  and  predilection  uniformly  displayed  by 
the  magnanimous  patron  to  the  faithful  and 
ailectiouate  punil. 

While  tho  disasters  of  tlie  American  army, 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  British  ministry, 
presented  the  gloomy  prosi>ect  of  protracted 
warfare,  young  Hamilton  appeared  to  be  con- 
tent in  his  station,  and  with  tho  opportunities 
which  he  had  of  fighting  by  the  side,  and  exe- 
cuting the  orders  of  his  beloved  chief.  Hut  the 
investment  of  the  army  of  Cornwnllis  suddenly 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  rendered  it 
probable  that  this  campaign,  if  successful,  would 
bo  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  of  any  that 
was  likolv  to  occur.  It  now  appeared  that  his 
heart  had  lon^  pantod  for  an  occasion  to  signal- 
ize his  intrepidity  and  devotion  to  tho  service 
of  his  country.  He  obtained,  by  earnest  en- 
treaties, tho  command  of  a  detachment  destined 
to  storm  tho  works  of  Yorktown.  It  is  well 
known  with  what  undaunted  courage  he  pressed 
on  to  the  assault,  with  unloaded  arms,  pre- 
sented his  bosom  to  the  dan^rs  of  the  bayonet, 
carried  the  fort,  and  thus  emmently  contributed 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  battle  and  of  his  coun- 
try. But  even  hero  the  impetuosity  of  the 
youthful  conaueror  was  restrained  by  tho  clem- 
ency of  tho  benevolent  man :  tho  butchery  of 


the  American  garriaon,  at  New  London,  would 
have  Justified  and  seemed  to  demand  an  exer- 
cise of  the  rigors  of  retaliation.  This  was 
strongly  intimated  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  but  we 
find,  m  his  report  to  his  commanding  oflioer, 
in  his  own  words,  that,  ^incapable  of  imitating 
examples  of  barbarity,  and  forgetting  recent 
provocations,  ho  spared  every  man  who  ceased 
t^  resist." 

Having,  soon  afterwards,  terminated  his  mili- 
tary career,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 
qualified  himself  to  commence  practice  as  a 
counsellor  at  law.i  But  the  duties  and  emola- 
ments  of  his  profession  were  not  then  permitted 
to  stifle  his  solicitude  to  give  a  correct  tone  to 
public  opinion,  by  the  propagation  of  principleB 
worthy  of  adoption  by  a  people  who  had  jost 
undertaken  to  govern  themselvea.  He  found 
the  minds  of  men  chafed  and  irritated  by  the 
recollection  of  their  recent  sufferings  and  dan- 
gers. Tlie  city  of  New  York,  so  long  a  garri- 
son, presented  scenes  and  incidents,  which 
naturally  aggravated  these  dispositions,  and  too 
many  were  inclined  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord, 
and  mar  tho  enjo}'ment  and  advantages  of 
peace,  by  fomenting  the  animosities  engendered 
l>y  the  collisions  of  war.  To  soothe  these  angry 
passions ;  to  heal  these  wounds ;  to  demonstrate 
tho  folly  and  inexpediency  of  scattering  the 
bitter  tares  of  national  prejudice  and  privats 
rancor  among  the  seeds  of  public  prosperity, 
were  objects  worthy  of  the  heart  and  head  of 
Hamilton.  To  these  he  applied  himself,  and  by 
a  luminous  pamphlet,  assuaged  the  public  re- 
sentment against  those  whose  sentiments  had 
led  tliem  to  oppose  tho  Revolution ;  and  thm 
preserved  from  exile  many  valnable  citizens, 
who  have  supported  the  laws  and  increased  the 
opulence  of  their  native  State. 

From  this  period  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
himself  principally  to  professional  occupations, 
which  were  multiplied  by  his  increasing  ce- 
lebrity, until  he  became  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention, which  met  at  Annapolis,  merely  for 
tho  purpose  of  devising  a  mode  of  lowing  and 
collecting  a  general  impost.  Although  tho  ob- 
ject of  this  oonvention  was  thus  limited,  yet  so 
manifold,  in  his  view,  were  tho  defects  of  the 
old  confederation,  that  a  reform,  in  one  par- 
ticular, would  bo  ineffectual ;  he,  therefore,  first 
suggested  the  proposal  of  attempting  a  radical 
change  in  its  principles ;  and  the  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  recommending  a 
general  convention,  with  noore  extensive  powers^ 
which  was  adopted  by  that  assembly,  was  the 
work  of  his  pen.* 

■  To  tho  second  convention,  which  framed  the 
constitution,  he  was  also  deputed  as  a  delegate 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  that  assemblage  of  tho  brightest  iewels  of 
America,  tlie  genius  of  Hamilton  sparLled  wfth 
pro»eminent  lustre.    Tho  best  of  our  orators 

*  ThU  infiimuitlon  It  4erlTed  from  a  rwpectoMe  membm 
of  thnt  eonTcnUon,  from  tbe  Btste  of  Now  York.— s^iaAor  ^ 
UuEulom. 
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irera  impfOTed  hj  the  example  of  his  eloquence. 
TIm  most  experienced  of  oar  statesmen  were 
inatmcted  by  the  solidity  of  his  sentiments,  and 
all  were  oonvinoed  of  the  utility  and  ext^t  of 
his  agency  in  framing  the  constitution,  t/ 

When  the  instrument  was  presented  to  the 
pec^le  for  their  ratification,  the  obstacles  inci- 
dent to  every  attempt  to  combine  the  interests, 
Yiews  and  opinions  of  the  various  States,  threat- 
ened, in  some  of  them,  to  frustrate  the  hopes 
and  exertions  of  its  friends.  The  fears  of  the 
timid,  the  jealousies  of  the  ignorant,  the  arts 
of  the  designing,  and  the  sincere  conviction  of 
the  superficial,  were  arrayed  into  a  formidable 
alliance,  in  opposition  to  the  system,  ^^ut  the 
magio  pen  of  Hamilton  dissolved  this  league. 
Animated  by  the  magnitude  of  his  object,  he 
enriched  the  daily  papers  with  the  researches 
<tf  a  mind  teeming  with  political  information.'' 
In  these  rapid  essays,  written  amid  the  avoca- 
tions of  business,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the 
occanon,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that 
much  would  require  revision  and  correction. 
But  in  the  mind  of  Hamilton  nothing  was  super- 


fknal  but  resentment  of  injuries;  nothing  fugi-^'^By  the  enchantment  of  this  '^mighty  magi- 


tive,  but  those  transient  emotions  which  some- 
times lead  virtue  astrav.  These  productions  of 
his  pen  are  now  considered  as  a  standard  com- 
mentary upon  the  nature  of  our  government ; 
and  he  lived  to  hear  them  quoted  by  bis  friends 
and  adversaries,  as  high  authority,  in  the  tribu- 
nals of  justice,  and  in  the  legislature  of  the 
nation. 

•  When  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
Washington  was  called  to  the  presidency  by  his 
gratefhl  country,  our  departed  friend  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  the  treasury  depart- 
taient,  and  of  consequence  became  a  confidential 
member  of  the  administration.'  In  this  now 
q>here  of  action,  he  displayed  a  ductility  and 
extent  of  genius,  a  fertility  in  expedients,  a 
iSusnlty  of  arrangement,  an  industry  in  applica- 
tion to  business,  and  a  promptitude  in  despatch ; 
but  beyond  all,  a  purity  of  public  virtue  and 
disinterestedness,  which  are  too  mighty  for  the 
srasp  of  my  feeble  powers  of  desoription.  In- 
deed, the  public  character  of  Hamilton,  and  his 
measures  from  this  period,  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  country,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  one  without  de- 
▼oting  a  volume  to  the  other.  /The  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  was  literally  a 
creature  of  the  imagination,  and  existed  only  in 
name,  unless  folios  of  unsettled  balances,  and 
bundles  of  reproachful  claims  were  deserving 
tiie  name  of  a  treasury^  Money  there  was 
none ;  and  of  public  credit  scarcely  a  shadow 
remained.  No  national  system  for  raising  and 
collecting  a  revenue  had  been  attempted,  and 
no  estimate  could  be  formed,  from  the  ei^ri- 
ments  of  the  different  States,  of  the  probable 
result  of  any  project  of  deriving  it  from  com- 
merce. The  national  debt  was  not  only  unpaid, 
but  its  amount  was  a  subiect  of  uncertainty  and 
co^ecture.  Buch  was  the  chaos  from  which 
Vou  1.-86 


the  Secretary  was  called  upon  to  elicit  the  de- 
ments of  a  regular  system,  adequate  to  the  im- 
mediate exigencies  of  a  new  and  expensive 
establishment,  and  to  an  honorable  provlrion 
for  the  public  debt.  His  arduous  duty  was  not 
to  reform  abuses,  but  to  create  resources;  not 
to  improve  upon  precedent,  but  to  invent  a 
model.  In  an  ocean  of  experiment,  he  had 
neither  chart  nor  compass  but  those  of  his  own 
invention.  Yet  such  was  the  comprehensive 
vigor  of  his  mind,  that  his  original  prelects 
possessed  the  hardihood  of  settled  regukttions. 
His  sketches  were  littl^  short  of  the  perfection 
of  finished  pictures.^/ In  the  first  session  of 
Congress,  he  produced  a  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Treasuiy  Department,  and  for  the 
collection  of  a  national  revenue  ;v  and  in  the 
second,  a  report  of  a  system  for  funding  the 
national  debt.  Great  objections  were  urged 
against  the  expediency  of  the  principles,  as- 
sumed by  him  for  the  basis  of  his  system ;  but 
no  doubt  remained  of  their  effect.  A  dormant 
capital  was  revived,  and  with  it  commerce  and 
agriculture  awoke  as  from  the  sleep  of  death. 


cian,^'  the  beauteous  fabric  of  public  credit  rose 
in  fall  majesty  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  con- 
federation ;  and  men  gazed  with  astonishment 
upon  a  youthful  prodigy,  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  having  already  been  the  ornament 
of  the  camp,  the  forum  and  the  Senate,  was 
now  suddenly  transformed  into  an  accomplished 
financier,  and  a  self-taught  adept,  not  only  in 
the  general  principles,  hvd  the  intricate  details, 
of  his  new  department.  ^ 
'  It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  resplendent 
powers  of  doing  right  should  have  exposed  him 
to  the  suspicion  of  doing  wrong.  He  was  sus- 
pected and  accused.  His  political  adversaries 
were  his  judges.  Their  investigation  of  his 
conduct  and  honorable  acquittal  added  new 
lustre  to  his  fame,  and  confirmed  the  national  sen- 
timent, that  in  his  public  character  he  was  indeed 
^^  a  man  without  feiir  and  without  reproach.'^^ 

To  his  exertions  in  this  department,  we 
are  indebted  for  many  important  institutions. 
Among  others,  the  plan  of  redeeming  the  public 
debt,  and  of  a  national  bank  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  government,  were  matured  and 
adopted  under  his  auspices;  and  so  complete 
were  his  arrangements,  that  his  successors, 
though  men  of  undoubted  talents,  and  one  of 
them  a  political  opponent,  have  found  nothing 
susceptible  of  material  improvement. 

But  the  obligations  of  his  country,  during 
this  period,  were  not  confined  to  his  merit  as  a 
financier* 

The  flame  of  insurrection  was  kindled  in  the 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  raged 
with  such  violence,  that  large  detachments  of 
military  force  were  marched  to  the  scene  of  the 
disturbance,  and  the  nres^ice  of  the  great 
Washington  was  judged  necessary  to  quell  the 
increasing  spirit  of  revolt.  He  ordered  the 
Secretary  to  quit  the  duties  of  his  department, 
and  attend  him  on  the  expedition.    His  versa- 
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tile  powen  were  immediately  and  efficacioady 
applied  to  restore  tlie  authority  of  the  laws. 
Toe  principal  bnrden  of  the  important  civil  and 
militflft-y  arrangements,  requisite  for  this  pur- 
pose, devolved  npon  his  shoulders.  It  was 
owing  to  his  humanity,  that  the  leaders  of  this 
rebellion  escaped  exemplary  punbhment:  and 
the  successful  issue  was,  in  public  and  unquali- 
fied terms,  ascribed  to  him  by  those,  whose 
political  relations  would  not  have  prompted 
them  to  pay  the  homage  of  umnerited  praise. 

He  was  highly  instrumental  in  preserving  our 
peace  and  neutrality,  and  saving  us  from,  the 
ruin  which  has  be&llen  the  republics  of  the  old 
world.  Upon  this  topic,  I  am  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing every  intimation  which  might  prove  offen- 
sive to  individuals  of  any  party.  Gk>d  forbid 
that  the  sacred  sorrow,  in  which  we  all  unite, 
should  be  disturbed  by  the  mixture  of  any  un- 
kindly emotions!  I  would  merely  do  justice 
to  this  honored  shade,  without  arraigning  the 
motives  of  those  who  disapproved  and  opposed 
bis  measures. 

The  dangers,  which  menaced  our  infant  gov- 
ernment at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  are  no  longer  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. '  The  principles,  professed  by  the  first 
leaders  of  tliat  revolution,  were  so  congenial  to 
those  of  the  American  people ;  their  pretences 
of  aiming  merely  at  the  reformation  of  abuses 
were  so  plausible;  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
people  struggling  to  recover  their  "long  lost 
liberties ''  was  so  imposing  and  august ;  while 
that  of  a  combination  of  tyrants  to  conquer 
and  subjugate,  was  so  revolting ;  the  services, 
receivea  from  one  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
and  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  other,  were  so 
recent  in  our  minds,  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
nation  w&s  excited  to  the  most  exquisite  pitch. 
To  this  disposition,  so  favorable  to  the  wishes 
of  France,  every  appeal  was  made,  which 
intrigue,  corruption,  flattery  and  threats  could 
dictate.  At  this  dangerous  and  dazzling  crisis, 
there  were  but  few  men  entirely  exempt  from 
the  general  delirium.  Among  that  few  was 
Hamilton.  His  penetrating  eye  discerned,  and 
his  prophetic  voice  foretold,  the  tendency  and 
consequence  of  the  first  revolutionary  move- 
ments. He  was  assured,  that  every  people 
which  should  espouse  the  cause  of  France  would 
pass  under  her  yoke,  and  that  the  people  of 
France,  like  every  nation  which  surrenders  its 
reason  to  the  mercy  of  demagogues,  would  be 
driven  by  the  storms  of  anarchy  upon  the 
shores  of  despotism.  All  this  he  knew  was 
conformable  to  the  invariable  law  of  nature  and 
experience  of  mankind.  From  the  reach  of 
this  desolation  he  was  anxious  to  save  his  coun- 
try, and  in  the  pursuitof  his  purpose,  he  breast- 
ed the  assaults  of  calumny  and  prejudice.  ^  The 
torrent  roared,  and  he  did  buffet  it.**  Appre- 
ciating the  advantages  of  a  neutral  position,  he 
co-operated  with  Washington,  Adams,  and  the 
other  patriots  of  that  day,  in  the  means  best 
adapted  to  maintain  it.  1  he  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrality,  proclaimed  by  the  President,  were 


explained  and  enforced  by  Hamilton  in  the 
character  of  Pacificua.  The  attempts  to  cor- 
rupt and  intimidate  were  resisted.  The  Brittrii 
treaty  was  justified  and  defended  as  an  honor- 
able compact  with  our  natural  friends,  and 
pregnant  with  advantages,  which  have  since 
been  realized  and  acknowledged  by  its  oppo- 
nents. 

By  this  pacific  and  vigorous  policy,  in  the 
whole  course  of  which  the  genius  and'  activity 
of  Hamilton  were  conspicuous,  time  and  infor- 
mation were  afforded  to  the  American  nation, 
and  correct  views  were  acquired  of  our  situstloci 
and  interests.  We  beheld  the  republics  of  En- 
rope  march  in  procession  to  the  Kmeral  of  their 
own  liberties,  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  revolii- 
tionary  torch.  The  tumult  of  the  passions  sub- 
sided, the  wisdom  of  the  administration  wai 
perceived,  and  America  now  remains  a  solitary 
monument  in  the  desolated  plains  of  liberty. 

Having  remained  at  the  head  of  the  treasuiy 
several  years,  and  filled  its  coffers ;  having  de- 
veloped the  sources  of  an  ample  revenue,  and 
tested  the  advantages  of  bis  own  system  by  his 
own  experience ;  and  having  expended  his  pri- 
vate fortune;  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
from  public  employment,  and  to  devote  his  at- 
tention to  the  claims  of  a  large  and  dear  funilj. 
n'That  brighter  instance  of  ^interested  honor 
has  ever  been  exhibited  to  an  admiring  world!  / 
That  a  man,  upon  whom  devolved  the  task  of 
originating  a  system  of  revenue  for  a  nation ; 
of  devising  the  checks  in  his  own  department; 
of  providing  for  the  collection  of  sums,  the 
amount  of  which  was  coiyectural ;  that  a  man, 
who  anticipated  the  effects  of  a  funding  system, 
yet  a  secret  in  his  own  bosom,  and  who  was 
thus  enabled  to  have  secured  a  princely  fortune, 
consistently  with  principles  esteemed  fair  bj 
the  world ;  that  such  a  man,  by  no  means  ad- 
dicted to  an  expensiye  or  extravagant  style  of 
living,  should  have  retired  from  office  destitute 
of  means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  mediocrity, 
and  have  resorted  to  professional  labor  for  the 
means  of  decent  support,  are  f&cta  which  mmt 
instruct  and  astonish  those,  who,  in  countries 
habituated  to  corruption  and  yenality,  are  more 
attentive  to  the  gains  tiian  to  the  duties  of 
official  station.  Yet  Hamilton  was  that  mm. 
It  was  a  fact,  always  knolni  to  his  friends,  and 
it  is  now  evident  from  his  testament,  made  un- 
der a  deep  presentiment  of  his  approaching  fate. 
Blush,  then,  ministers  and  warriors  of  imperial 
France,  who  have  deluded  your  nation  by  pre- 
tensions to  a  disinterested  regard  for  its  liberties 
and  rights.  Disgorge  the  riches  extorted  from 
your  fellow-citizens,  and  the  spoils  amasMd 
from  confiscation  and  blood  I  Restore  to  im- 
poverished nations  the  price  paid  by  them  for 
the  privilege  of  slavery,  and  now  appropriated 
to  the  refinements  of  luxury  and  corruption! 
Approach  the  tomb  of  Hamilton,  and  compare 
the  insignificance  of  your  gorgeous  palaces  with 
the  awM  m^esty  of  this  tenement  of  clay ! 

We  again  accompany  onr  friend  in  the  walks 
of  private  life,  and  in  the  Mflidaona  piortiiit  of 
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his  profession,  until  the  aggressions  of  France 
compelled  the  nation  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
defence.  He  was  now  invited  by  the  great  and 
enlightened  statesman,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  presidency,  and  at  the  express  request  of 
the  commander-in-chief^  to  accept  of  the  second 
rank  in  the  army.  Though  no  man  had  mani- 
fested a  greater  desire  to  avoid  war,  yet  it  is 
freely  confessed,  that  when  war  appeared  to  be 
inevitable,  his  heart  exulted  in  ^Hhe  tented 
field,"  and  he  loved  the  life  and  occupation  of  a 
soldier.  His  early  habits  were  formed  amid  the 
fascinations  of  the  camp.  And  though  the  pa- 
cific policy  of  Adams  once  more  rescued  us  from 
war,  and  shortened  the  existence  of  the  army 
establishment,  yet  its  duration  was  sufficient  to 
secure  to  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  officers 
and  men,  to  enable  him  to  display  the  talents 
and  qualities  of  a  great  general,  and  to  justify 
the  most  favorable  prognostics  of  his  prowess 
in  the  field. 

Once  more  this  excellent  man  unloosed  the 
helmet  from  his  brow,  and  returned  to  the 
duties  of  the  forum.  From  this  lime  he  per- 
sisted in  a  firm  resolution  to  decline  all  civil 
honors  and  promotion,  and  to  live  a  private 
citizen,  unless  again  summoned  to  the  defence 
of  his  country.  He  became  more  than  ever 
assiduous  in  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  intent 
upon  his  plans  of  domestic  happiness,  until  a 
nice  and  mistaken  estimate  of  the  claims  of 
honor,  impelled  him  to  the  fatal  act  which  ter- 
minated his  life. 

While  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  draw  a 
▼eil  over  this  last  great  error,  or  in  the  least 
measure  to  Justify  a  practice,  which  threatens 
in  its  progress  to  de^lroy  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  of  opinion ;  it  is  but  Justice  to  the  deceased 
to  state  the  circumstances  which  should  palliate 
the  resentment  that  may  be  excited  in  some 
good  minds  towards  his  memory.  From  the 
last  sad  memorial  which  we  possess  from  his 
hand,  and  in  which,  if  our  tears  permit,  we  may 
trace  the  sad  presage  of  the  impending  catas- 
trophe, it  appears  that  his  religious  principles 
"were  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  duellmg, 
find  that  he  could  not  reconcile  his  benevolent 
heart  to  slied  the  blood  of  an  adversary  in  pri- 
vate combat,  even  in  his  own  defence.  It  was, 
then,  from  public  motives,  that  he  committed 
this  great  mistake.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of 
his  c*>untTy,  that  he  erroneously  conceived  him- 
self obliged  to  make  the  painful  sacrifice  of  his 
principles,  and  to  expose  his  life.  The  sober 
judgment  of  the  man,  was  confounded  and  mis* 
directed  by  the  jealous  honor  of  the  soldier ; 
and  he  evidently  adverted  to  the  possibility  of 
events  that  might  render  indispensable,  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  soldiers  as  well  as  of 
citizens. 

But  while  religion  mourns  for  this  aberration 
of  the  Judgment  of  a  great  man,  she  derives 
some  consolation  from  his  testimony  in  her  fa- 
vor. If  she  rejects  the  apology,  she  admits  the 
repentance ;  and  if  the  good  example  be  not  an 
atonement,  it  may  be  an  antidote  for  tlie  bad. 


Let  ns^  then,  in  an  age  of  infidelity,  join,  in  im- 
agination, the  desolate  group  of  wire  and  chil- 
dren and  fHends,  who  surround  the  dying  .bed 
of  the  inquisitive,  the  luminous,  the  scientific 
Hamilton,  and  witness  his  attestation  to  the 
truth  and  comforts  of  our  holy  religion.  Let 
us  behold  the  lofty  warrior  bow  his  head  before 
the  cross  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus ;  and  he 
who  had  so  lately  graced  the  sumptuous  tables 
and  society  of  the  luxurious  and  rich,  now  re- 
gardless  of  these  meaner  pleasures,  and  aspiring 
to  be  admitted  to  a  sublime  enjoyment  with 
which  no  worldly  Joys  can  compare ;  to  a  de- 
vout and  humble  participation  of  the  bread  of 
life.  The  religious  fervor  of  his  last  moments 
was  not  an  impulse  of  decaying  nature  yielding 
to  its  fears,  but  the  result  of  a  firm  conviction 
of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  I  am  well  informed, 
that  in  early  life,  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
religion  had  attracted  his  serious  examination, 
and  obtained  his  deliberate  assent  to  their  truth, 
and  that  he  daily,  upon  his  knees,  devoted  a 
portion  of  time  to  a  compliance  with  one  of  Its 
most  important  iigunctions :  and  that,  however 
these  edifying  propensities. might  have  yielded 
occasionally  to  the  business  and  temptations  of 
life,  they  dways  resumed  their  influence,  and 
would  probably  have  prompted  him  to  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith  in  his  Redeemer. 

Such  was  the  untimely  fate  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  whose  character  warrants  the  appre- 
hension, that  ^^  take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne^er 
shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Nature,  even  in  the  partial  distribution  of  her 
favors,  generally  limits  the  attainments  of  great 
men  within  distinct  and  particular  spheres  of 
eminence.  ^But  he  was  the  darling  of  nature, 
and  privileged  beyond  the  rest  of  her  favorites. 
His  mind  caught  at  a  glance  that  perfect  com- 
prehension of  a  subject  for  which  others  are 
mdebted  to  a  patient  labor  and  investigation. 
In  whatever  department  he  was  called  to  act, 
he  discovered  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  its 
duties,  which  gave  him  an  immediate  ascend- 
ency over  those  who  had  made  them  the  study 
of  their  lives ;  so  that,  after  running  through 
the  circle  of  office,  as  a  soldier,  statesman  and 
financier,  no  question  remained  for  which  he 
had  been  qualified,  but  only  in  which  he  had 
evinced  the  most  superlative  merit.  He  did 
not  dissemble  his  attachment  to  a  military  life, 
nor  Ills  consciousness  of  possessing  talents  for 
command ;  yet  no  man  more  strenuously  advo- 
cated the  rights  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
power,  nor  more  cheerfully  abdicated  command 
and  returned  to  the  rank  of  the  citizen,  when 
his  country  could  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  an  army. 

In  his  private  profession,  at  a  bar  abounding 
with  men  of  learning  and  experience,  he  was 
without  a  rival.  He  arranged,  with  the  happi- 
est facility,  the  materials  collected  in  the  vast 
storehouse  of  his  memory,  surveyed  liis  subject 
under  all  its  aspects,  and  enforced  his  arguments 
with  such  powers  of  reasoning,  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  produce  conviction,  and  gener^ 
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ally  to  ensore  sacoeai.  His  eloqnence  combined 
the  neiTonmess  and  copions  elegance  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  schoola,  and  gave  him  the 
choice  of  his  clients  and  his  business.  These 
wonderM  powers  were  accompanied  bj  a  natu- 
ral politeness  and  wimiing  condescension,  which 
forestalled  the  envy  of  his  brethren.  Their 
hearts  were  gained  before  then:  pride  was 
alarmed ;  and  they  nniied  in  their  approbation 
of  a  pre-eminence,  nmich  reflected  honor  on 
their  urAtemitj. 

From  snch  talents,  adorned  by  incormptible 
honesty  and  bonndless  generosity,  an  immense 
Personal  influence  over  his  political  and  private 
friends  was  inseparable ;  and  by  those  who  did 
not  know  him,  and  who  saw  the  use  to  which 
ambition  might  apply  it,  he  was  sometimes  sus- 
pected of  views  unpropitious  to  the  nature  of 
our  government.  The  charge  was  inconsistent 
with  the  exertions  he  had  miEide,  to  render  that 
government  in  its  present  form,  worthy  of  the 
attachment  and  support  of  the  people,  and  his 
voluntary  relinquishment  of  the  means  of  am- 
bition, the  purse-strings  of  the  nation.  He 
was,  indeed,  ambitious,  but  not  of  power ;  he 
was  ambitious  only  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  spotless  integrity  of  his  administration  and 
character.  This  was  the  key  to  the  finest  sen- 
sibilities of  the  heart.  He  shrunk  from  the  im- 
putation of  misconduct  in  public  life;  and  if 
nis  judgment  ever  misled  him,  it  was  only  when 
warped  by  an  excessive  eagerness  to  vindicate 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  discretion.  To 
calumny,  in  every  other  shape,  he  opposed  the 
defence  of  dignified  silence  and  contempt. 

Had  such  a  character  been  exempt  from 
foibles  and  frailties,  it  would  not  have  been 
human.  Yet  so  small  was  the  catalogue  of 
these,  that  they  would  have  escaped  observation, 
but  for  the  unparalleled  frankness  of  his  nature, 
which  prompted  him  to  confess  them  to  the 
world.  He  did  not  consider  greatness  as  an 
authority  for  habitual  vice;  and  he  repented 
with  such  contrition  of  casiud  error,  that  none 
remained  offended  but  those  who  never  had  a 
right  to  complain*  The  virtues  of  his  private 
and  domestic  character  comprised  whatever 
conciliates  affection  and  begets  respect  To 
envy  he  was  a  stranger,  and  of  merit  and  talents 
the  unaffected  eulogist  and  admirer.  The 
charms  of  his  conversation,  the  brilliance  of  his 
wit,  his  regard  to  decorum,  his  ineflable  good 
humor,  which  led  him  down  from  the  highest 
range  of  intellect  to  the  level  of  colloquial 
pleasantry,  will  never  be  forgotten,  perhaps 
never  equalled. 


To  observe  that  such  a  man  was  dear  to  his 
fiunily  would  be  superfluous.  To  describe  how 
dear,  impossible.  Of  this  we  might  obtain 
some  adequate  conception,  could  we  look  into 
the  retreat  which  we  had  chosen  for  the  solace 
of  his  f\iture  years;  which,  enlivened  by  his 
presence,  was  so  lately  the  mansion  of  dieer- 
frdness  and  content;  but  now,  alas  I  of  lamen- 
tation and  wo ! — 

"  For  him  no  more  the  bladog  hearth  shall  boni. 
Or  tender  ooneort  wait  with  anxious  care ; 
No  children  mn  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  dimh  his  knees,  the  envied  Idas  to  share.'' 

"With  his  eye  upon  the  eternal  world,  this 
dying  hero  had  been  careful  to  prepare  a  testa- 
ment, almost  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bequeath- 
ing to  his  orphans  the  rich  legacy  of  his  princi- 
ples ;  and  having  exhibited  in  his  last  hours  to 
this  little  band  the  manner  in  which  a  Ghnstisn 
should  die,  he  drops,  in  his  flight  to  heaven,  a 
summary  of  the  principles  by  which  a  in*«  of 
honor  should  Uve. 

The  universal  sorrow  manifested  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  upon  the  meLaneholy  exit  of 
this  great  man,  is  an  unequivocal  testimonial  of 
the  public  opinion  of  his  wortJu  The  place  of 
his  residence  is  overspread  with  a  g^oom  whidi 
bespeaks  the  presence  of  a  public  calamity,  bdA 
the  pr^'udices  of  party  are  absorbed  in  the  oyer- 
flowing  tide  of  national  grief. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  consolation,  that 
diversity  of  political  opinions  has  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished the  sentiment  of  public  gratitode. 
•There  is  yet  a  hope  that  events  like  tliese,  whidi 
bring  home  to  our  bosoms  the  sensation  of  a 
common  loss,  may  yet  remind  us  of  our  common 
interest,  and  of  the  times,  when,  witii  one  ac- 
cord, we  joined  in  the  homage  of  respect  to  our 
living  as  well  as  to  our  deceased  worthies. 

Should  those  days  once  more  retom,  when 
the  people  of  America,  united  as  they  onoe 
were  united,  shall  make  merit  the  measure  df 
their  approbation  and  confidence,  we  may  hope 
for  a  constant  succession  of  patriots  and  heroes. 
But  should  our  country  be  rent  hy  factions,  and 
the  merit  of  the  man  be  estimated  by  the  lesi 
of  the  partisan,  irreparable  will  be  the  loss  of 
those  few  men,  who,  naving  once  been  esteemed 
by  all,  miffht  again  have  acquired  the  confidence 
of  all,  and  saved  their  country,  in  an  h^ur  \d 
peril,  by  then:  talents  and  virtues. — 

• 

"  So  stream  the  sorrows  that  embalm  the  braTe : 
The  tears  which  virtue  sheds  on  story's  grave.** 


DE  WITT   CLINTON. 

Tms  energetic  etatesman  and  political  economist  was  bom  in  the  Prorince  of  New  Yoik,  <m 
the  second  daj  of  March,  1769.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  nnder  the  toition  of  Samnel 
Fonea,  bnt,  before  he  had  made  anj  considerable  progress  in  practice,  was  appointed  priyate 
secretary  to  Governor  George  Clinton,  his  uncle.  From  this  time  he  i.  ecame  identified  with 
the  politics  of  the  State,  mmgled  in  the  discussions  of  the  day,  and  soon  distinguished  himself 
bj  the  power  and  pungency  of  his  occasional  writings.  In  the  protracted  controTersy  that  arose 
Inring  the  period  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Mr. 
Olinton  took  a  prominent  part.  He  opposed  the  arguments  of  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison,  in  a 
leries  of  papers,  oyer  the  signature  of  A  Countryman^  which,  although  failing  to  answer  the 
brinmphant  exposition  of  The  Federalist^  "  carried  conviction  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  voters 
rf  the  State  of  New  York."  During  the  session  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  his  native  State, 
be  was  present  and  reported  the  debates.  **  His  letters  at  this  time,"  says  Professor  Ren  wick, 
"show  him  to  have  been  in  principle  an  anti-federalist.  Mature  reflection  in  after  days  changed 
bk  views  on  this  subject ;  and  his  official  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Hamilton,  shows  how  completely  satisfied  he  had  then  become  of  the  wisdom  which 
directed  the  framers  of  the  constitution.* 

Mr.  Clinton  also  opposed  the  treaty  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  General  Gk)vem- 
ment.  In  1794  he  turned  his  attention  to  military  affairs,  was  elected  lieutenant,  and  subse- 
quently captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  that  had  been  formed  anticipating  an  open  rupture 
with  England  or  France,  both  of  which  nations  were  committing  constant  depredations  upon 
American  commerce.  About  the  same  time  he  occupied  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Regents  of 
the  University,  and  also  to  the  harbor  commissioners. 

The  election  of  John  Jay  to  the  governorship  of  New  York,  in  1795,  deprived  Mr.  Olinton 
of  his  several  official  stations,  and  he  immediately  returned  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  for 
»  short  period  only.  In  1797  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  the  following  year  took 
his  seat  in  the  State  Senate.  Here  he  occupied  a  leading  place,  originated  and  perfected  many 
important  measures,  and  displayed  the  most  comprehensive  views  of  governmental  policy.  He 
supported  President  Adams  in  the  defence  of  the  honor  of  the  nation  against  the  aggressions  of 
France,  lent  a  helping  hand  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  other  great  questions  ex- 
hibited extraordinary  diplomatic  skill  and  legal  force. 

In  1801  he  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  met  in  debate,  and  as  an  oppo- 
nent, the  powerful  orator  and  statesman,  Grouvemenr  Morris.  The  most  important  question 
that  came  before  the  Senate  during  his  career,  was  that  of  the  navigation  of  the  MississippL 
The  debate  was  a  violent  and  protracted  one,  in  which  he  and  Mr.  Morris  took  part.  How 
well  Mr.  Clinton  sustained  himself,  can  best  be  jndged  from  his  speech,  which  is  embraced  in 
the  presont  collection,  as  is,  also,  thao  of  his  eloquent  and  more  experienced  opponent.  Mr. 
Olinton  remained  in  the  Senate  two  years ;  but  brief  as  his  career  was,  he  rendered  services 
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inferior  to  none  of  hw  aasooUtM,  either  in  number  or  oonseqaenoe.  At  the  close  of  his  mdi- 
torial  term  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  1808  was  appointed  major  of  that  city.*  Hii 
mayoralty,  by  the  just,  fearleas  and  nnblaied  character  of  his  judicial  decisions,  and  the  con- 
stant activity  he  manifested  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  city,  won  the  highest  apphuue  ind 
confidence  of  the  people.  In  1813,  opposing  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  consented  to  become 
the  candidate  of  the  peace  party  fur  the  presidency,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Madison.t  The  cha^ 
acter  of  that  political  contest,  which  terminated  in  Mr.  01inton*s  defeat,  is  too  familiar  for  pir- 
ticular  notice  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Clinton's  mayoralty  terminated  in  1815.  He  had  occupied  that  important  post  since  his 
first  election  in  1803,  with  the  exception  of  two  terms,  and  at  the  same  time,  for  many  jein, 
held  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate. 

In  the  administration  of  his  senatorial  duties  he  was,  in  a  high  degree,  distinguished  fer 
activity  and  statesmanlike  capacity.  Among  his  earliest  acts  was  the  advocacj  of  the  syBkeo 
of  free  schools,  the  establishment  of  benevolent  institutions  for  the  sick,  aged  and  indigent  of 
his  fellow-men,  the  tolerance  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  defence  of  the  New  York  harbor,  besda 
many  other  measures  calculated  for  the  improvement,  elevation,  and  general  welfSare  of  the 
people.  In  1811  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor,  and  presided,  with  great  dignity  iiul 
credit,  over  the  Senate,  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  a  member. 

He  retired  from  public  life  in  1815.  Ills  attention  was  now  turned  to  the  subject  (tf  the 
Erie  Canal,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  projected  in  1809,  but  delayed  in  consequence  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Clinton,  associated  with  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Stephen  Van  Beu- 
selaer,  Simeon  De  Witt,  and  others,  was  appointed,  in  1809,  a  commissioner  to  ezamioe  and 
report  the  most  feasible  route  for  the  great  improvement  In  1816  their  report  was  made,  and, 
principally  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Clinton,  an  act  was  passed  ''  to  provide  for  the 
improvement'  of  the  internal  navigation  of  the  State.''  A  new  board  of  conmussioners,  of  which 
Mr.  Clinton  was  a  member,  was  appointed,  and  immediately  entered  upon  their  duties.  The 
next  year  plans  and  estimates  of  the  work  were  laid  before  the  legislature,  and  a  law  was  passed, 
authorizing  the  canal,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  over  five  millions  of  doUars.  The 
limits  of  thb  sketch  will  not  allow  of  a  particular  recital  of  Mr.  Clinton's  services  in  this  gigantio 
undertaking. 

A  short  time  after  the  passage  of  the  canal  bill,  Mr.  Clinton  was  elected  governor  of  his 
native  State,  and  continued  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  until  1823,  when  he  declined  a  re-election. 
As  chief  magistrate  he  displayed  the  energy  and  ability  that  characterized  his  former  publie 
career.  He  was  strenuously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  internal  improvement,  to  the  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  education  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  othw  plans  of  reform,  among 
which  that  for  the  inspection  of  wheat  is  not  the  least  important.  His  speeches  to  the  legisla- 
ture not  only  evince  the  highest  order  of  literary  ability,  but  exhibit  the  soundest  principles  and 
the  purest  patriotism.  After  spending  three  years  in  retirement,  he  was  again  elected  governor, 
and  about  the  same  time  (1826),  President  Adams  tendered  him  the  mianon  to  Great  Britain. 
He  declined  the  mission,  preferring  to  remain  in  the  service  of  his  State. 

Mr.  Clinton's  connection  with  the  literary,  scientific  and  historical  institutions  of  the  United 
States  was  extensive,  and  in  each  he  manifested  an  active  interest.  "  The  documentary  history 
of  his  life,"  says  Tuckerman,  in  his  admirable  sketch,  "  bears  ample  evidence  of  his  varied  learn- 
ing, his  large  discourse  of  reason,  his  broad  views,  and  his  unwearied  activity.  It  comprises 
orations  before  philosophical  and  benevolent  societiea,  speeches,  reports,  letters,  joomalfl, 
and  messages  to  the  legisUture.    It  attests  facility  as  a  writer,  versatile  knowledge,  and  earnest- 


*  The  offlee  of  major  wm  at  that  Uim  held  bj  a  eommladoB  from  the  EzeeatlTe  of  the  8tat«,  ezerdMd  imder  the  eoa- 
■trnetlon  of  the  oonetttatiOB  bj  the  eoondl  of  appointment.  It  was  of  mndi  greater  importanM  than  it  hat  pwacMfit  of 
late  yean.  The  mayor  presided  in  the  meetinfs  of  the  Common  Conacil,  not  jet  divided  into  two  chambeia,  and  is  tUa 
body  he  had  a  rote  and  a  dellberatire  Toiee.  A  great  namber  of  Taloable  offloea  were  in  hia  direct  gift ;  h«  waa  abo  the 
ehief  Judge  of  the  eommon  pleaa  and  of  the  criminal  eonrt,  as  well  as  the  aetnal  head  of  the  tdtj  poUoa.  lie  was  slso  r-' 
eflklo  chairman  of  the  board  to  which,  with  almoat  absolute  power,  the  care  of  the  poblie  health  waa  iatnutad.— JtiNNiflt 

t  See  the  lifb  of  Uarriaon  Oraj  Otis,  in  thepreeeding  pages  of  this  Toluma. 
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of  parpo6e,  embracing  discussions  of  questions  of  policy,  data  for  the  naturalist  and  hi^ 
torian,  and  systematic  digests  of  studies  in  almost  every  department  of  scientific,  literary,  and 
political  inquiry.  Much  of  the  ugnificance  of  these  papers  is,  however,  lost,  through  the  pro- 
gress of  events  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Orators  have  multiplied  since  his  day,  and 
many  able  legislators  have  won  reputation  in  the  same  fields ;  yet  these  incidental  writings  are 
valuable  for  reference,  and  interesting  as  the  literary  exposition  of  a  noble  character.  The 
Address  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  the  Discourse  on  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Letters  of 
Hibernicus,  are  valuable  illustrations  of  the  habits  of  research,  the  intellectual  tastes,  the  powers 
of  observation,  and  the  impressive  style,  of  a  man  whose  life  was  mainly  occupied  with  execu- 
tive duties,  and  whose  fame  is  eminently  that  of  a  practical  statesman.  It  is  delightful  to  cite, 
after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  his  eloquent  defence  of  literature  and  science  as  elements  of  a  wise 
policy, — to  bear  him  glory  in  the  memories  of  Hunter  and  Burnett,  the  educated  provincial 
governors  of  his  native  State,  advocate  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  in  order  to  rei^ 
the  fruits  of  the  present,  and  designate  the  advantages,  both  natural  and  civil,  offered  in  this 
country  to  the  votary  of  science  and  letters.  It  is  equally  pleasing  to  follow  his  ethnological 
investigations  of  the  savage  tribe  that  once  possessed  the  fair  domain  around  him,  and  to  shar* 
the  patriotic  zest  with  which  he  examines  its  soil,  forests,  and  waters,  to  fix  the  nomenclature  of 
their  varied  products.  He  anticipated,  by  hints  of  projects  such  as  De  Foe's  famous  essay  be- 
queathed to  posterity,  many  of  the  subsequent  victories  of  practical  science,  when  he  declared 
that  ^^  here  the  hand  of  art  will  change  the  face  of  the  universe,  and  the  prejudices  of  country 
will  vanish  before  the  talisman  of  merit ;''  that  **  it  will  not  be  debated  whether  hills  shall  be 
perforated,  but  whether  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  shall  be  levelled ;  not  whether  sterile  fields  shall 
be  fertilized,  but  whether  the  deserts  of  Africa  shall  feel  the  power  of  cultivation ;  not  whether 
rivers  shall  be  joined,  but  whether  the  Caspian  shall  see  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  shall  lave  the  Atlantic  shores."* 

During  the  summer  of  1827,  Mr.  Clinton  made  a  tour  of  the  New  England  States,  where  he 
met  with  the  heartiest  welcome  from  the  inhabitants,  who  honored  him  not  only  for  the  position 
he  held  as  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  on  account  of  bis  eminent,  long-continued,  and 
successful  public  services.  Near  the  close  of  the  same  year,  while  residing  at  Albany,  New  York, 
he  was  seized  with  a  disorder,  so  slight  in  its  early  stages,  as  to  cause  no  anxiety,  but  which  ter> 
minated  his  life,  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1828.  His  death  produced  the  deepest  sorrow 
among  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  memory  continues  to  be  cherished  with  growing 
esteem  and  respect. 
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The  following  speech  on  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Ross,  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Clinton, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  February,  1803  :t 

Mb.  Pbesidknt, — The  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  the  subject,  now  under  consideration, 
has  been  introduced ;  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  treated,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary nature  of  tlie  proposition  itself,  would 
justify  a  latitude  and  severity  of  remark,  which, 

*  Esaaya,  Biographical  and  CriUcal ;  or,  Studies  of  Cha- 
racter, by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman. 

t  See  the  opecch  of  OouTemeor  Morrli,  and  nota  at  page 
475,anteL 


however,  I  am  not  disposed  to  indulge  upon 
this  occasion.  I  know  that  I  address  myself  to 
a  very  respectable  portion  of  the  collected  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  of  my  country  :  I  will, 
therefore,  leave  the  honorable  members  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr, 
White,  in  the  undisturbed  pousession  of  their 
inflammatory  appeals  and  declamatory  effusions, 
and  will  manifest  a  becoming  respect  for  the 
high  authority  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
speak,  by  moving  on  the  ground  of  argument 
and  of  fact.  To  prevent  losing  myself  in  so 
spacious  a  field,  I  will  consider  the  subjeoi 
under  three  distinct  heads :  first,  the  injuriea 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  part  of 
Spain ;  second,  the  nature,  character,  and  ten- 
dency of  the  remedy  proposed ;  third,  its  justi<M 
and  policy. 


DE  WITT  CUNTON. 


The  importanee  of  a  free  navigation  of  the 

ICiBHissippi  has  been  duly  appreciated  bj  the 
goveminont ;  and  a  constant  eve  lias  been  kept 
Qpon  it,  in  our  negnCiationft  witn  foreifm  poweni. 
An  attempt  wan,  indee<1,  made,  under  the  old 
confederation,  to  barter  it  away  for  twenty-five 
TearK,  wliioh,  however,  was  efficiently  controlled 
Dy  the  gtMKl  Bcnse  and  patriotism  of  \he  govern- 
ment. Hy  the  treaty  <if  peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  1783,  by  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce 
and  navigation  with  her,  in  17V4.  and  by  tlie 
treaty  of  friendvliip,  limits  and  navigation  with 
8pain,  in  1705,  the  right  of  a  free  navigntion  of 
the  MiKr(isHi]}pi  is  recognized,  and  declared  to 
eiist,  fn>m  its  source  to  the  ocean,  in  the  citi- 
aens  of  the  United  Btatis.  By  tlie  twenty- 
•eoond  article  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  it  is 
declared,  that  **in  consequence  of  the  stipula- 
tions c<)ntuin(*<l  in  the  fourth  article,  his  Catho- 
lic mi^csty  will  ]>ermit  the  citizens  of  the  Unitc<l 
States,  ftir  the  space  of  three  years  from  tliis 
time,  to  deiKwit  their  merchandist!  and  effects 
in  the  iMirt  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  cxi>ort  tliciii 
from  tticnce  without  paying  any  other  duty 
than  a  fair  price  for  the  hire  of  tte  stores. 
And  his  iiuyt-sty  promises  either  to  c<intinuc 
this  pennission,  if  lie  tinds,  during  that  time, 
that  it  is  not  nn^udicial  to  the  interests  of 
Spain,  or  if  he  should  not  agree  to  continue  it 
there,  he  will  assign  to  them,  on  another  part 
of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  an  equivalent 
eatablishment.*'  The  twenty-second  article, 
granting  the  riglit  of  dep<jsit,  is,  therefore, 
lotmded  ufMiii  the  fourth  article  recognizing 
the  riglit  of  free  navigatii)n,  and  is  intended  to 
give  full  and  coni|>lete  efficacy  to  it.  By  a 
proclamation  of  the  Intendant  of  the  province 
of  Lojiirtiunti,  dated  the  16th  of  October  last, 
the  right  of  de|>osit  is  prohibited.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  daring  interdiction  is,  that  the 
three  vears  for  which  it  was  granted,  having 
expired,  it  cannot  be  continued  without  an 
express  order  from  the  king  of  Spain.  And,  at 
the  same  time,  no  equivalent  establishment  is 
assigned  according  to  tlie  stipulations  of  the 
treaty. 

^  There  can  Ikj  no  doubt  but  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans, 
and  the  assignment  of  another  place  equally 
convenient,  ought  to  have  been  contemporane- 
ous and  concurrent;  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Intendant  is  an  atn>cious  infraction  of  the  treaty, 
and  that  it  aims  a  deadly  blow  at  the  prosperity 
of  the  western  States ;  but  it  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable whether  it  was  authorized  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sj>ain  or  not.  On  this  subject  I  am 
free  to  declare,  that  I  entertain  great  doubts, 
which  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  the  cx)urse  of 
events,  or  perhaps  it  will  ever  be  enveloped  in 
darkness.  On  the  one  hand,  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation,  indicating  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  treaty,  tlie  remonstrances  of  the  governor 
of  the  province,  whose  authority  does  not  ex- 
tend to  commercial  and  fiscal  affairs,  over  which 
the  Intendant  has  an  exclusive  control,  and  the 
prompt  and  decided  assurances  of  the  Spanish 


miniaCer  near  the  IlDited  States,  wonld  indun 
a  belief  that  the  act  of  the  Intendant  was  unau- 
thorized. On  the  oUier  hand,  it  cannot  readilr 
be  believed  that  this  oflBcer  wonld  assume  such 
an  immense  reaponaibility,  and  encounter  in 
event  ao  big  with  important  consequences,  not 
only  to  his  country,  bat  to  himself,  withoot 
knowing  explicitly  the  intentions  of  his  goTcn- 
ment.  Such,  then,  is  the  true  state  of  the 
Spanish  aggression:  an  important  right  h« 
been  secured  to  our  citizens  by  the  sc^enuiitf 
of  a  treaty ;  this  right  has  been  withdrawn  by 
an  officer  of  the  Spanish  government,  and 
whether  this  aggression  was  directed  by  it  or 
not,  is  not  as  yet  known.  Other  aggressioni 
have,  indeed,  been  stated  by  the  hon«irable 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ruo,  in 
order  to  darken  the  picture,  and  with  the  mani- 
fest design  of  exasperating  our  feelings,  inflaming 
our  pa8si<ms,  and  prompting  an  immediate  ap- 
peid  to  the  sword.  That  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned, that  great  and  unwarrantable  spoliationi 
have  been  committed  ui>on  our  commerce  by 
Spain,  and  that  redress  is  refuse-^.  The  depre- 
dations, previous  to  the  treaty  n{  1795,  were 
satisfact4)rily  provided  for  in  it,  and  those  8nl>- 
se<]uent  are  in  a  favorable  train  of  negotiatiitt 
ana  adjustment  If  it  were  permitted  to  me  to 
draw  aside  the  veil  which  covers  our  executive 
proceedings,  I  could  establisli,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  every  {lerson  present,  that  the  honorable 
mover  has  wandered  widely  from  caudtT  and 
tlie  convictions  of  his  own  knowledge,  in  his 
representations  on  this  subject.  I  will,  at 
present,  content  myself  with  giving  an  unqoali- 
tied  contradiction  to  his  declarations,  ond  do 
cheerfully  apj^eal  to  the  information  witliin  the 
power  of  every  member  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
accuracy  of  my  assertion.  I  am  fully  satisfied 
tliat  the  court  of  Madrid  has  not  only  enter- 
tained, but  has  manifested  in  her  negi>tiatioDf 
every  disposition  to  maintain  inviolate  the  re- 
lations of  amitv  with  this  country.  When, 
therefore,  the  honorable  mover  proceeded  to 
state  that  several  of  our  citizens  had  been  seized 
and  imprisoned  by  the  colonial  authorities  of 
Spain,  I  might  ask,  whether  any  government 
in  the  world  pretended  to  protect  ner  citizens 
in  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  other  nations? 
Whether  oar  citizens,  in  the  situation  he  has 
represented,  had  not  been  concerned  in  illicit 
trade,  and  in  \iolating  the  laws  of  the  Sfianish 
cohmies  ?  Instances  may  have  indeed  occurred, 
where  innocent  persons  have  been  uiyustly 
dealt  with;  and  whenever  representations  to 
this  effiact  shall  be  made  to  our  government,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  ample  i^ress  will  be 
instantly  demanded  and  insisted  upon.  Nothing 
has  been  laid  before  us  which  can  authorize 
the  assertions  made  on  this  subject.  Whenever 
such  conduct  shall  be  brought  home  to  Spain, 
and  prompt  and  complete  satisfaction  denied, 
I  shall  then  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  vindicate  the  rights  of  our  citizens  it 
all  hazards ;  and  I  cannot  bat  congratulate  the 
honorable  mover,  and  the  other  side  of  the 
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House,  on  the  refimreotioii  of  that  ardent  seal 
in  fiiYor  of  their  oppressed  couDtrymen,  which 
has  so  long  and  so  soondlj  slept  over  British 
and  French  enormities. 

As  to  the  nature,  character  and  tendency  of 
the  remedy  proposed,  there  can  he  hat  one 
opinion.  It  proposes  to  enter  the  country  of  a 
foreign  nation,  with  a  hostile  force,  and  to  seize 
a  part  of  its  territory.  It  is  not  preceded  by  a 
formal  declaration,  and  cannot,  therefore,  come 
under  the  denomination  of  a  solemn  war ;  but 
it  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  war  not  solemn. 
It  answers  to  the  definition  of  war,  by  Bar- 
lamaqui,  ^*  a  nation  taking  up  arms  with  a  view 
to  decide  a  quarrel ;"  to  that  given  by  Vattel, 
vho  represents  it  to  be.  *^  that  state  in  which  a 
nation  prosecutes  its  right  by  force.^'  A  state 
of  general  hostilities  would  as  necessarily  fol- 
low, as  an  effect  would  follow  a  cause :  no  na- 
tion would  submit  to  the  irruption  of  a  hostile 
array,  without  repelling  it  by  force :  the  proud 
Oastilian,  as  described  by  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware,  would  revolt  at  the  insult ;  the  door 
of  negotiation  would  be  effectually  closed,  and 
as  the  appeal  would  be  to  arms,  in  the  first 
instance,  so  the  controversy  must  be  finally  de- 
cided by  the  preponderance  of  force.  It  would, 
therefore,  not  only  have  impressed  me  with  a 
more  favorable  opinion  of  the  honorable  mover^s 
candor,  but  also  of  his  decision  and  energy  as 
a  statesman,  if  he  had  spoken  out  boldly,  and 
declared  his  real  object  War  is  unquestiona- 
bly his  design — his  wish.  Why  then  mask  his 
propositions  ?  Why  then  combine  it  with  con- 
siderations connected  with  negotiation  ?  Why 
not  furnish  the  American  people,  at  once,  with 
the  real  and  the  whole  project  of  himself  and 
his  friends?  If  it  is  bottomed  on  patriotism, 
and  dictated  by  wisdom,  it  need  not  shrink 
from  the  touch  of  investigation ;  it  will  receive 
their  approving  voice,  and  be  supported  by  all 
tlieir  force.  The  resolution  is,  then,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  war  resolution ;  in  no  other  light 
can  it  be  viewed ;  in  no  other  light  ought  it  to 
be  viewed;  and  in  no  other  light  will  it  be 
viewed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  country. 

In  this  point  of  view,  I  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider its  justice  and  policy,  its  conformity  with 
the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  and  the  substan- 
tial interests  of  this  country. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  occupy  your  attention 
by  threadbare  declamation  upon  the  evils  of 
war,  by  painting  the  calamities  it  inflicts  upon 
the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  the  prosperity 
of  nations.  This  terrible  scourge  of  mankind, 
worse  than  the  famine  or  pestilence,  ought  not 
to  be  resorted  to,  until  every  reasonable  ex- 
pedient has  been  adopted  to  avert  it.  When 
aggressions  have  been  committed  by  the  sover- 
eign or  representatives  of  the  will  of  a  nation, 
negotiation  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  first  tried, 
unless  the  rights  of*  self-defence  demand  a  con- 
trary course.  This  is  the  practice  of  nations, 
and  is  enjoined  by  the  unerring  monitor  which 
the  God  of  nature  has  planted  in  every  human 
bosom.    What  right  have  the  rulers  of  nations 


to  unsheathe  the  sword  of  destruction,  and  to  lei 
loose  the  demon  of  desolation  upon  mankind, 
whenever  caprice  or  pride,  ambition  or  ayarice, 
shall  prescribe  ?  And  are  there  no  fixed  laws, 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  ordain 
bounds  to  the  fell  spirit  of  revenge,  the  mad 
fury  of  domination,  and  the  insatiable  thirst  of 
cupidity  ?  Mankind  have,  not  only  in  their  in- 
dividual character,  but  in  their  collective  capa-  ^ 
city  as  nations,  recognized  and  avowed,  in  their 
opinions  and  actions,  a  system  of  laws  calculated 
to  produce  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number.  And  it  ma;^  be  safely  asserted, 
that  it  is  a  fundamental  article  of  this  oode,  that 
a  nation  ought  not  to  go  to  war,  until  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  ii\jury  committed  is  highly  detri- 
mental, and  that  it  emanated  from  the  will  of 
the  nation,  charged  with  the  aggression,  either 
by  an  express  authorization  in  t£e  first  instance, 
or  by  a  recognition  of  it,  when  called  upon  for 
redress,  and  a  refusal  in  both  cases  to  give  it. 
A  demand  of  satisfaction  ought  to  precede  an 
appeal  to  arms,  even  when  the  injury  is  mani- 
festly the  act  of  the  sovereign ;  and  when  it  is 
the  act  of  a  private  individual,  it  is  not  imputa- 
ble to  its  nation,  until  its  government  is  called 
upon  to  explain  and  redress,  and  refuses ;  be- 
cause the  evils  of  war  are  too  heavy  and  serious 
to  be  incurred,  without  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity; because  remonstrance  and  negotiation 
have  often  recalled  an  offending  nation  to  a 
sense  of  justice,  and  a  performance  of  right; 
because  nations,  like  individual^  have  their 
paroxysms  of  passion,  and  when  reflection  and 
reason  resume  their  dominion,  will  extend  that 
redress  to  the  olive-branch,  which  their  pride 
will  not  permit  them  to  grant  to  the  sword ; 
because  a  nation  is  a  moral  person,  and  as  such, 
is  not  chargeable  with  an  offence  committed  by 
others,  or  where  its  will  has  not  been  consulted ; 
the  unauthorized  conduct  of  individuals  being 
never  considered  a  just  ground  of  hostility,  untU 
their  sovereign  refuses  that  reparation  for  which 
his  right  of  controlling  their  actions,  and  of 
punishing  their  misconduct,  necessarily  renders 
him  responsible.  These  opinions  are  sanctioned 
by  the  most  approved  elementary  writers  on  the 
laws  of  nations.  I  shall  quote  the  sentiments 
of  some  of  them. 

Vattel  says :  "  Two  things,  therefore,  are  ne- 
cessary to  render  it  (an  offensive  war)  just. 
First,  a  right  to  be  asserted ;  that  is,  that  a  de- 
mand made  on  another  nation  be  important  and 
well  grounded :  second,  that  this  reasonable  de- 
mand cannot  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by 
force  of  arms.  Necessity  alone  warrants  the 
use  of  force.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  terrible  re- 
source. Nature,  the  common  parent  of  man* 
kind,  allows  of  it  only  in  extremity,  and  when 
all  others  fail.  It  is  doing  wrong  to  a  nation  to 
make  use  of  violence  against  it,  before  we  know 
whether  it  be  disposed  to  do  us  justice,  or  to 
refuse  iL  Those,  who,  without  trying  pacific 
measures,  on  the  least  motive  run  to  arms,  sofll- 
ciently  show  that  justificative  reasons,  in  their 
mouths,  are  only  pretences ;  thej  eagerly  seize 
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the  opportunity  of  indulging  tlioir  paMioDA,  and 
of  gratifying  their  amhition,  under  8«»me  color 
of  right/*  It  in  sultseqaently  stated  by  tliis  ad- 
mired writor,  that  ''  it  i»  demonstrated  in  the 
foregi»ing  chapter,  that^  to  Uke  anns  lawfully, 
first,  that  we  have  a  iust  cause  of  complaint: 
•econd,  that  a  reasonable  satisfaction  has  been 
denied  us  &c." 

Burlainiw]ui  says  ^  However  just  reason  we 
may  have  to  make  war,  yet  as  it  inevitably 
brings  along  with  it  an  incredible  number  of  ca- 
lamiticii,  and  (»ften  i^juHtices,  it  is  certain,  that 
we  ought  not  to  proceed  too  easily  to  a  danger- 
ous extremity,  w^hich  may,  perhaps,  prove  fatal 
to  the  conqueror  himself.  The  following  are 
the  measures  which  prudence  directs  sovereigns 
to  observe  in  these  circumstances :  first,  suppos- 
ing the  reason  of  the  war  is  Just  in  itself  yet 
the  dis|>ute  ought  to  be  about  something  of 
great  conneciuence  to  us  ;  since  it  is  better  even 
to  relinquish  part  of  our  right,  when  the  thing 
is  not  consideruble,  than  to  have  reoourao  to 
arms  to  defend  it.  Second,  we  ought  to  have  at 
least  some  probable  appearance  of  success ;  for 
it  would  bo  a  criminal  temerity,  and  a  real  folly, 
wantonly  to  exfMMe  ourselves  to  certain  destruc- 
tion, and  to  run  into  a  greater,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  lesser  evil.  I.4istly,  there  should  be  a  real 
necessity  for  taking  up  arms;  that  is,  we  ought 
not  to  have  recourse  to  force,  but  when  we  can 
employ  no  milder  method  of  recovering  our 
rights,  or  of  defending  ourselves  from  tlie  evils 
with  which  wo  are  menaced.  These  measures 
are  agreeable  not  only  to  the  principles  of  pru- 
dence, but  also  to  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
sociability,  and  the  love  of  peace ;  maxims  of 
no  less  force,  with  respect  to  nations,  than  in- 
dividual. By  these  a  sovereign  must,  there- 
fore, be  necessarily  directed  ;  even  the  justice 
of  the  government  obliges  him  to  it,  in  oimse- 
quence  of  the  very  nature  and  end  of  authority. 
For  as  he  ought  always  to  take  particular  care 
of  the  State,  and  of  his  subjects,  consequentlv 
he  should  not  expose  them  to  all  the  evils  with 
which  war  is  attended,  except  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  wlien  there  is  no  other  expedient 
left  but  tliat  of  arms."  In  addition  to  these 
great  authorities,  permit  me  to  refer  severally 
to  the  (»[)inions  of  two  more  modem  writers, 
Martens  and  Paley.  The  former  says,  that  all 
amicable  means  for  redress  must  be  tried  in  vain, 
before  an  af^peid  to  arms,  unless  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  such  means :  and 
the  latter  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  justifving 
causes  of  war  are  deliberate  invasions  of  right, 
and  maintaining  the  balance  of  power.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  tlie 
last  observation,  because  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
case  iHjfore  us.  But  can  any  man  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  declare  that  he  believes  the 
present  case  a  deliberate  invasion  of  right  by 
the  Spanisli  government?  Can  any  man  sav, 
tliat  it  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  amicable 
means  of  redress,  and  Uiat  the  swood  alone  can 
restore  us  to  our  rights  t 

The  opinions  of  these  oelebrated  writers  are 


corrob(M*ated  by  the  general  osage  of  nationi. 
A  demand  of  redress,  before  the  application  of 
force,  has  been  almost  uniformly  practised  by 
the  most  barbarous,  as  well  as  the  most  civihxed 
nations.    Instances  may  indeed  be  found  to  ^« 
contrary,  but  they  are  to  be  considered  as  de- 
iMUtures  from  established  usage.    The  ancient 
Romans,  who  were  a  military  nation,  and  who 
marched  to  empire  through  an  ocean  of  blood, 
always  demanded  satisfaction  from  the  offend- 
ing nation  before  they  proceeded  to  war,  ud 
fixed  upon  a  certain  time  in  which  the  demand 
was  to  be  complied  with ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  if  redress  was  still  withheld,  they  thai 
endeavored  to  obtain  it  by  ibroe.    It  has  been 
the  general  practice  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  to  prom:2lgat6  manifestoes  justificatory 
of  their  conduct,  in  resorting  to  anus.    Tb^e 
manifestoes  contain  a  full  statement  of  tfaeir 
wnmgs,  and  almost  always  declare  that  thej 
had  previously  endeavored  by  negotiation  to 
obtain  a    friendly  ac^ustment  of   their  com- 
plaints.   What  is  this,  but  a  dechiration,  tliat 
the  law  and  the  sense  of  nations  demand  this 
course  t    What  is  it,  but  an  apjieal  to  the  intui- 
tive sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  exists  in 
every  human  bosom  t    The  reign  of  the  present 
king  of  Great  Britain  has  been  emphatically  a 
war  reign.    In  1760  he  ascended  the  throne  and 
found  the  nation  at  war  with  France.    B^es 
his  wars  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  almost 
half  of  his  reign  has  been  consumed  in  wars 
with  this  country,  and  some  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.    He  has  been  three  times  at  war  with 
France,  three  times  with  Spain,  twice  with  Hol- 
land, and  once  with  the  United  States.    The 
most  strange  events — events  which  havepleued 
and  daxzled,  astonished  and  terrified  mankind, 
have  passed  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world  in 
his  time.    The  ordinary  maxims  of  policy,  and 
the  cardinal  principles  of  action,  have  been  re- 
versed and  prostrated.    The  worid  has  seen  the 
revival  of  the  crusades,  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  in  arms^  and  a  destroying  and  aeeolating 
spirit  go  forth,  unknown  to  past  times.    Por- 
tentous as  a  portion  of  this  reign  has  been, 
when  a  deviation  from  the  established  laws  of 
nations  might  naturaUy  be  expected,  and  de- 
graded as  the  power  and  condition  of  Spain  is 
represented  to  be,  I  am  willing  to  stake  the 
whole  controversy  upon  the  reciprocal  conduct 
of  these  governments  to  each  other.    Of  aQ 
wars,  one  with  Spain  is  the  most  popular  in 
England,  from  the  opportunities  it  affords  for 
maritime  spoliation   and  lucrative  enterprise. 
For  the  same  reasons  it  is  anxiously  deprecated 
by  Spain ;  and  it  has  even  grown  into  a  Spanish 
l>roverb,  *^  Peace  with  England,  and  war  with 
the  world."    Notwithstanding  the  prepondera- 
ting force  of  Great  Britain,  the  allurements  ot 
popularity  and  cupidity,  her  great  and  extraor- 
dinary acquisition  of  maritime  power,  and  the 
martial  temper  which  has  marked  her  charactw 
during  the  present  reign — we  find  the  very 
power  with  whom  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
measure  swords^  meeting  her  propoaitians  ibr 
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negotiation  or  anns  on  the  ground  of  perfect 
equality,  maintaining  a  steady  posture,  aud  an 
erect  attitude,  passing  through  her  collisions 
with  unspotted  reputation  and  unsullied  dignity, 
and  teaching  us  an  instructive  lesson,  that  while 
we  ought  never  to  bend  into  degrading  compli- 
ances, we  are  not  to  expect  that  a  nation,  which 
has  not  yielded  improperly  to  the  power  in  the 
world  most  able  to  injure  her,  will  tamely  sub- 
mit to  the  insulting  and  imperious  measure 
reconmiended  so  earnestly  to  our  adoption.  Six 
controversies  have  occurred  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  during  the  reign  of  the 
present  king ;  three  have  terminated  amicably 
by  negotiation,  and  three  have  resulted  in  war. 
In  1761,  when  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with 
France,  a  memorial  was  presented  by  the 
French  ambassador  at  London  to  the  English 
minister,  which  implicated  some  demands  of 
Spain  upon  Great  Britain,  and  which  gave  great 
offence  to  her  ministry.  A  negotiation  took 
place,  which  being  attended  with  an  insolent 
demand  for  a  sight  of  a  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  and  which  being  very 
properly  refused,  a  war  ensued.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  conduct  of  Great  Britiin  in  the  course 
of  this  transaction  was  precipitate  and  unjust, 
negotiation  was  attempted  before  an  appeal  to 
arms :  and  the  future  disclosure  of  the  real 
transaction  furnished  her  with  a  salutary  lesson ; 
for  it  was  afterwards  found  that  the  treaty  did 
not  refer  ft)  the  existing  state  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  but  that  the  guarantee  it  contained 
was  not  to  operate  until  the  termination  of  the 
war. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  remarkable  case  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  occurred.  Six  yeare  before, 
a  settlement  was  made  and  a  fort  erected  by 
the  British  government  on  one  of  them,  with  a 
view  to  accommodate  navigators  in  refitting 
their  ships  and  furnishibg  them  with  necessa- 
ries previous  to  their  passage  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  or  the  doubling  Cape  Horn.  This 
settlement  gave  great  umbrage  to  Spain,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  interference  with  her 
claim  of  sovereignty  to  almost  the  whole  south- 
ern continent  of  America,  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  but  also  on  account  of  the  facility  it 
would  afford,  in  case  of  a  future  war,  to  an  at- 
tack upon  her  South  Sea  territories.  Ineffec- 
tual remonstrances  were  made  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  and  at  last,  notwithstanding  the  claim 
of  Great  Britain  by  discovery  and  occupancy,  an 
armed  force  was  sent,  the  fort  was  taken,  the 
settlement  was  broken  up,  and  the  honor  of  the 
British  flag  violated  by  the  taking  off  of  the 
rudder  of  a  king^s  ship,  and  detaining  it  on 
shore  twenty  days.  What  course  did  the  Brit- 
ish pursue  on  this  occasion  ?  In  this  case  the 
insult  was  flagrant;  the  honor  of  their  flag,  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  were  implicated.  Was  the  sword  imme- 
diately unsheathed,  and  the  door  to  peace  effec- 
tually ch)8ed?  No:  negotiations  ensued:  a 
convention  was  formed.  Spain  disavowed  the 
violence,  and  engaged  to  restore  the  possessions, 


but  with  an  express  declaration,  that  the  renti- 
tution  should  not  affect  the  qnestioD  concerning 
the  prior  right  of  sovereignty.  The  islands 
were  also  evacuated  three  years  afterwards  by 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  a  secret  agree- 
ment. 

In  1779,  Spain  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain,  alleging  unredressed  depredations  on 
her  commerce,  and  that  she  was  insulted  in  an 
attempt  to  negotiate  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  It  is  evident  that  this  step  on  the  part 
of  Spain  was  in  pursuance  of  the  family  com- 
pact ;  and  was  not  justiflable  by  the  laws  of 
nations.  It  appears,  however,  that  previous  to 
taking  this  measure,  she  had  attempted  to  at- 
tain her  objects  by  negotiation. 

In  1786,  the  long  disputes,  respecting  the 
English  settlements  on  the  Mosquito  shore  and 
the  coast  of  Honduras,  were  settled  by  nego- 
tiation. The  English  abandoned  their  Mosquito 
settlements,  and  many  hundreds  of  families, 
who  had  inhabited  them  under  the  protection 
and  faith  of  the  British  government,  were 
peremptorily  compelled  to  evacuate  that  coun- 
try. The  boundaries  of  the  English  Honduras 
settlements  were  enlarged,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  Spain  in  full  possession  of  her 
territorial  rights  and  exclusive  dominion. 

In  1790,  the  controversy  about  Nootka  Sound 
arose.  Two  years  before,  a  settlement  was 
made  there  by  an  association  of  British  mer- 
chants, on  land  purchased  from  the  natives  with 
a  view  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade.  This  inter- 
fering with  the  chimerical  rights  of  Spain,  a 
Spanish  frigate  was  despatched  by  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  which  seized  the  fort,  and  captured 
the  English  vessels  trading  there.  A  negotia- 
tion took  place,  .the  vessels  were  restore<5  and 
the  settlements  agreed  to  be  yielded  back :  but 
there  was  an  express  reservation,  on  the  pari 
of  Spain,  of  the  right  of  sovereignty  for  ulte- 
rior discussion.  In  1796,  Spain,  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  France,  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain. 

Fn)m  this  short  narrative  it  will  appear,  that 
in  almost  every  case  negotiation  was  attempted, 
even  when  indignity  and  violence  had  been 
committed ;  that  in  many  instances  it  was  suc- 
cessful ;  that  in  two  of  the  three  cases,  where 
hostilities  were  commenced,  Spain  was  un- 
equivocally the  aggressor ;  that  in  most  of  her 
adjustments  she  stood  upon  ground  at  least 
equal,  and  in  some,  superior  to  Great  Britain ; 
that  in  all  of  them  she  maintained  a  high  sense 
of  character  and  independence,  and  that,  in 
points  affecting  the  most  delicate  considerations 
of  national  honor,  interest  and  right,  and  where 
occurrences  of  a  very  irritating  nature  had 
taken  place,  and  more  aggravated  than  the  one 
of  which  we  justly  complain,  the  path  of  nego- 
tiation was  deemed  the  path  of  honor  by  two 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 

The  practice  of  our  government  has  been 
uniformly  oouforinable  with  the  principles  I 
have  endeavored  to  establish,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
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be  ezcaned  for  bestowing  ftarticular  considera- 
tion on  this  fluljjoct.  We  have  heard  mucli  of 
Uie  |K>lioy  of  WAKllinK^»u ;  it  biM  been  sounded 
in  our  ears  from  all  quarters  and  an  honorable 
gentleman  from  IMaware,  Mr.  White,  has  tri- 
uni])hant1y  contrasted  it  with  that  adonted  by 
tho  prt-seut  administration.  I  am  not  dispoeed 
to  censure  it  in  thiM  c»se ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  a  high  and  retipectable  authority :  bnt 
let  it  bo  ])ro|«rly  undemtood,  in  order  to  be 
rightly  api>rc4:iiited,  and  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  Unitiil  St^ite^  under  his  ai]mini>tration,  and 
tliat  of  his  succeitnor,  have  received  injuries 
more  deleterious,  insults  more  atrocious,  and  in- 
dignities mi  ire  pointed  than  the  present,  and 
tlint  the  paeifle  moiisure  of  negotiation  was  pre- 
Ibrred.  If  our  national  honor  has  survived  the 
■evere  wounds  it  then  received,  it  may  surely 
outlive  the  c<im|)arutively  sli;rht  attack  now 
maile  uinhi  it ;  but  if  its  gitost  only  now  re- 
mains to  haunt  the  consciencx'sof  theh(»norabIe 
gentlemen,  who  were  then  in  ]K>wer,  and  who 
polluted  their  hands  with  tlio  foul  murder,  let 
Uicni  not  atteni|>t  to  transfer  the  o<lium  and  tlie 
crime  to  those  who  had  no  hand  in  the  guilty 
deed.  They  then  stotxl  high  in  the  c<mncils  of 
Uieir  country ;  the  reins  of  government  were  in 
their  hands ;  and  if  the  course  they  at  that  time 
pursued,  was  diametrically  op{N>site  to  that  they 
now  urge  for  our  adoption,  what  shall  we  say 
of  their  consistency  {  What  will  they  say  of  it 
tlieinselves  /  What  will  tlieir  ctMintry  say  of 
it  i  Will  it  l>e  belie ve<l,  that  the  tinkling  sounds 
and  professions  of  patriotism,  which  have  been 
■o  vehemently  pressed  upon  us,  are  the  emana- 
tions of  sincerity,  or  will  they  be  set  dc»wn  to 
the  ai-count  of  juggling  im|HMture  f  Although 
but  an  infimt  nation,  our  career  has  been  event- 
ful and  interesting.  We  have  already  had  very 
serious  collisions  with  three  of  the  most  |>ower- 
ful  nations  of  £uroi>e,  who  are  connected  with 
US  by  treaty,  by  neigh borh(X)d,  and  by  com- 
merce, (ireat  liritain,  France  and  Sfmiu,  have 
fuccessively  committed  very  great  aggressions 
uiK)n  our  national  rights.  In  stating  these,  I 
have  no  intention  of  reviving  feelings  which,  I 
trust,  have  ciased  with  the  causes  which  gave 
tbem  birth,  nor  of  aspersing  the  characters  of 
nations  who  certainly  hold  the  most  important 
and  re^^pectahle  statitm  in  the  civilized  world. 
Our  differences  with  Great  Britain  were  coeval 
with  the  treaty  of  i»eace.  The  detention  of  tlie 
western  pohts  was  a  direct  violation  of  that 
treaty :  it  diverted  a  otmsiderable  portion  of  the 
fur  trade  from  tlie  United  States,  and  disabled 
OS  from  bridling  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was 
a  source  of  immense  ii\jury.  This  evil  con- 
tinued for  twelve  years,  under  every  circum- 
Btjinoe  of  ng«;ravation  and  insult.  British  sol- 
diers issued  from  tlioso  forts  into  parts  of  our 
territory,  where  we  exercised  jurisdiction,  and 
seized  tlie  persons  of  deserters,  without  the  aid 
or  sanction  of  the  authorities  of  the  country ; 
and  the^<e  possessions  served  as  asylums  for  the 
•avages  wlio  were  in  hostile  array  against  us, 
and  as  storehooset  and  magazines  to  supply 


them  with  arms,  ammunition  and  proTioons. 
The  seat  of  government  of  Upper  Canada  wu 
also  held  for  a  time  at  Niagara,  in  the  State  of 
New  York — an  indignity  of  the  most  marked 
character.  Many  thousands  of  negroes  were 
also  carried  off  in  yiolation  of  the  treaty,  and  a 
very  serious  injury  was  thereby  inflicted  on  the 
agricultural  pursuits  of  our  southern  citizensw 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  treaty  was  violiUted  by 
tlie  United  States,  for  that  impediments  had 
been  interp<»sed  against' the  recovery  of  British 
debts,  by  legislative  acts  and  judicial  decisioni 
in  several  of  the  States.  As  there  were  mutual 
reclamations  and  reciprocal  conrplaints^  let  lu 
balance  the  account,  and  set  off  these  griev- 
ances against  each  other:  let  ns  suppose  that 
both  parties  acted  right,  and  that  no  real  caose 
of  crimination  existed,  still  I  contend,  that  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  independent  of  the 
inexecution  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  was  much 
more  aggravated  than  the  case  before  us. 

It  is  well  known,  that  we  were  engaged  in  a 
blooily  and  expensive  war  with  several  of  the 
Indian  tribes ;  that  two  of  our  armies  hiid  been 
routed  by  them,  and  that  we  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  make  great  efforta  to  turn  the  tide  of 
victory.  These  Indians  were  encouraged  and 
aided  by  the  endssaries  of  Great  Britain.  Brit- 
ish subjects  were  seen  disguised,  lighting  io 
their  ranks,  and  British  agents  were  known  to 
furnish  them  with  provisions  and  the  imple- 
ments of  war.  Tlie  governor-general  of  Canada, 
a  highly  confidential  and  distinguished  officer, 
delivered  a  speech  to  the  seven  nations  of 
Lower  Canada,  exciting  them  to  enmity  against 
this  country ;  but  in  order  to  furnish  the  savages 
at  war  with  sufiicient  aid,  a  detachment  of 
British  trooiis  penetrated  into  our  territory  and 
erected  a  fort  on  the  Miami  river.  Here  tlie 
Indians,  disi>er8ed  and  defeated  by  Wayne,  took 
refuge,  and  were  protected  under  tlie  muzzles 
of  British  cannon.  A  violation  of  territory  is 
one  of  tho  most  flagrant  injuries  which  can  be 
offered  to  a  nation,  and  would,  in  most  cases, 
justify  an  immediate  resort  to  arms,  because,  ia 
most  cases,  essential  to  self-defence.  Not  con- 
tent with  exciting  the  savages  of  America 
agdnst  us.  Great  Britain  extended  her  hostility 
to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  let  loose  this 
barbarians  of  Africa  upon  us.  A  war  existed 
at  that  time  between  Portugal  and  Algiers. 
The  former  blookod  up  the  mouth  of  the  Straits, 
by  her  superior  naval  force,  and  prevented  the 
pirates  from  a  oommunication  with  the  Atlan- 
tic. Portugal  has  been  for  a  long  time  sub- 
8er>'ient  to  the  views  of  Groat  Britain :  a  peace 
was  effected  through  the  mediation  of  the 
latter :  our  improteoted  merchantmen  were 
then  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  piracies 
of  Algiers.  Thus^  in  tluree  ouarters  of  the 
globe  we  at  one  time  felt  the  effects  of  British 
enmity.  In  the  mean  time,  our  commerce  in 
every  sea  was  exposed  to  her  rapacity.  All 
France  was  decbired  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  ths 
conveyance  of  provisions  expressly  interdictei 
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to  neutrals.  Paper  blockades  were  snbstttuted 
foft  aetoal  ones,  and  the  staple  commodities  of 
our  country  lay  perishing  in  oar  storehonses,  or 
were  captiu^  on  the  ocean,  and  diverted  fW)m 
the  lawful  proprietors.  Our  seamen  were 
pressed  wherever  found.  Our  protections  were 
a  subject  of  derision,  and  opposition  to  the 
imperious  mandates  of  their  haughty  tyrants^ 
was  punished  by  famine  or  by  stripes — ^by  im- 
prisonment or  by  the  gibbet  To  complete  the 
full  measure  of  our  wrongs,  the  November 
orders  of  1798  were  issued;  our  ships  were 
swept  from  the  ocean,  as  if  by  the  operation  of 
enchantment;  hundreds  of  them  were  cap- 
tured ;  almost  all  our  merchants  were  greatly 
injured,  and  many  of  them  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty.  These  proceedings,  without  even  a 
pretext,  without  the  forms  of  Justice,  without 
the  semblance  of  equity,  were  calculated  to  in- 
flame every  American  feeling,  and  to  nerve 
every  American  arm.  Negotiation  was,  how- 
ever, pursued ;  an  envoy  extraordinary,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  was  sent  to  demand  redress, 
and  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce^and  naviga- 
tion was  formed  and  ratified.  These  events 
took  place  under  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington. The  Spanish  treaty,  concluded  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1795,  stipulated  for  a  settle- 
ment of  boundaries,  and  an  adjustment  of  spo- 
liations on  commerce,  and  contained  a  declara- 
tion of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  a  graz>t  of  the  privilege  of  deposit  at  New 
Orleans.  This  treaty,  for  more  than  two  years 
afterwards,  was  not  executed  on  the  part  of 
Spain.  In  January,  1798,  a  report  was  made 
to  Mr.  Adams,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering,  and 
submitted  to  Congress,  which  charged  Spain 
with  retaining  her  troops  and  garrisons  within 
the  United  States,  with  evading  to  run  the 
boundary  line,  with  stopping,  controlling  and 
regulating  the  passage  or  our  citizens  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  with  sending  emissaries  among 
the  Indians  residing  within  our  territories,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  and  the  relations  of 
amity.  Here,  then,  a  treaty,  securing  the  im- 
portant benefit  of  deposit,  was  in  a  state  of 
mezecution  for  a  long  period.  Our  citizens 
were  also  interrupted  in  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  other  aggressions,  affecting 
our  territorial  rights,  and  our  internal  peace, 
were  superadded.  Was  it  at  that  time  pro- 
posed by  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  were 
then  in  power,  as  it  now  is,  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  it,  to  seize  New  Orleans  with  an 
armed  force?  Were  they  then  so  feelingly 
alive  to  the  wrongs  of  our  western  brethren  t 
Did  they  manifest  that  irritable  sensibility  for 
national  honor,  which  is  now  thundered  in  our 
ears  with  such  extraordinary  emphasis  t  If  it  is 
right  for  us  to  act  now  in  the  way  they  propose, 
what  will  excuse  them  for  not  pursuing  the 
same  system  then  t  Was  their  political  vision 
darkened  by  the  eminence  on  which  they  stood  t 
And  does  it  require  the  ordeal  of  adversity  to 
open  their  eyes  to  a  true  sense  of  their  coun- 
try's honor  and  interest?    Let  them  answer  to 


their  oonstitnents,  to  their  oonsdences^  and  to 
their  God. 

An  amicable  explanation  was  had  with  Spain, 
and  our  wrongs  were  satisfactorily  redressed. 
This  took  place  in  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  when  most  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tlemen, who  support  this  war  resolution,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  dangling  in  the  courts  of 
Europe,  held  prominent  stations  in  the  counciLi 
of  the  country. 

Our  differences  with  France  were  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  and  of  a  longer  duration.  They 
commenced  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, and  were  adjusted  in  that  of  his  succes- 
sor. Great  and  enormous  depredations  were 
committed  upon  our  commerce  by  France,  and 
our  merchants  were  teudulently  robbed  of 
compensation  for  provisions,  supplied  her  in  the 
hour  of  distress.  The  treaty  and  consular  con- 
vention were  violated.  The  rieht  of  embassy, 
a  sacred  right,  respected  even  by  the  ferocious 
savage,  was  wantonly  trampled  upon ;  and  the 
representative  of  our  national  sovereignty  was 
refused  a  reception,  and  ignominiously  ordered 
out  of  France.  A  fresh  attempt  at  negotiation 
was  made :  three  ministers  were  sent,  armed 
with  all  the  powers,  and  clothed  with  idl  the 
honors  of  diplomacy.  They  were  also  refused 
a  hearing,  and  were  forced  to  leave  the  country 
without  experiencing  the  forms  of  common 
civility.  The  treaty  was  then  annulled,  and  re- 
prisals directed  ;  and  when  the  honoraole  gen- 
tlemen and  their  fHends,  then  in  power,  had 
worked  up  the  passions  of  the  nation  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  exasperation ;  when  war,  bloody 
war,  was  expected  fi>om  all  quarters ;  when  the 
war-worn  soldiers  of  the  revolution  were  gird- 
ing on  their  swords,  and  preparing  to  stand  be- 
tween their  country  and  the  daii;;er  thnt  me- 
naced her,  the  scene  suddenly  changed ;  the 
black  cloud  passed  away ;  and  we  again  beheld 
three  ministers  at  Paris,  extending  the  olive- 
branch,  burying  all  animosities,  and  returning 
with  a  treaty  of  "  firm,  inviolable,  and  nniver- 
sal  peace,  and  true  and  sincere  friendship."  I 
shall  not  press  this  subject  any  further  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  honorable  gentlemen :  I  read 
in  their  countenances  the  emotions  tliey  ex- 
perience. 

I  have  thus  shown,  that  the  course,  recom- 
mended for  our  adoption,  is  not  warranted  by 
the  laws  and  usage  of  nations,  nor  by  the  prao- 
tice  of  our  government.  I  shall  now  examine 
whether  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

A  vast  augmentation  of  our  national  debt 
would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  this  mea- 
sure. It  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  say,  that  our 
annual  expenditures,  over  and  above  our  surplus 
revenue,  would  be  twenty  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  the  war 
would  continue  a  shorter  period  than  five  years. 
Hence  one  hundred  millions  would  be  added 
to  our  debt,  and  the  great  experiment,  which 
we  are  now  trying  of  extingniehing  it  in  four- 
teen years,  would  certainly  fail— an  experiment^ 
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wbich  has  been  defeated  in  Earope  by  war  and 
prodigality ;  and  for  the  saocess  of  wbich,  in 
this  country,  every  friend  of  republican  govern- 
ment loolu  up  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  But 
this  is  not  aJl ;  heavy  and  oppressive  taxation 
would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  in- 
terest of  the  accumulating  debt,  and  to  meet 
the  other  exigencies  of  government.  We  are 
now  a  happy  nation  in  this  respect  Neither 
the  temper  nor  the  habits  of  our  citizens  will 
patiently  submit  to  severe  burdens,  and  happily 
the  posture  of  our  financial  arrangements  does 
not  require  them.  Give  the  rein,  however,  to 
ohimerical  notions  of  war — embrace  the  propo- 
sition now  submitted  to  us,  and  the  weight  of 
your  impositions  will  be  felt  in  every  nerve  and 
artery  of  our  political  system.  Excises,  taxes 
on  houses  and  lands,  will  be  reintroduced,  and 
the  evils  of  former  administrations  will  be  mul- 
tiplied ur)on  us.  But  the  mischief  will  not  stop 
here.  With  tlie  increasing  calls  for  money  from 
the  people,  their  means  to  satisfy  them  will  be 
diminished.  The  superior  naval  force  of  the 
enemy  would  cripple  our  commerce  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
hold  the  keys  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  entirely  shut  out  of  that  sea,  unless 
we  could  persuade  the  former  to  unite  her  exer- 
tions with  ours.  With  the  decay  of  our  com- 
merce, with  our  exclusion  from  foreign  markets, 
the  labors  of  our  farmers  would  be  palsied,  the 
skill  of  our  maimfacturers  would  bo  rendered 
useless,  and,  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry 

Eerisiiing  on  their  hands,  or  greatly  undersold, 
ow  would  they  be  able  to  meet  the  augmented 
wants  of  government  ?  What,  in  the  mean  time, 
would  become  of  the  claim  of  our  merchants 
upon  Spain,  for  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  to  what  perils  would  your  commercial  cities 
be  exposed  ?  These  certain  evils  would  be  en- 
countered, without  producing  the  least  benefit 
.to  our  wciitern  brethren.  The  seizure  of  New 
Orleans  would  vest  us  with  a  place  of  deposit : 
but  a  place  of  deposit,  without  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  would  be  entirely  useless. 
As  long  as  the  enemy  holds  the  country  below 
New  Orleans,  and  possesses  a  superior  naval 
force,  so  long  we  will  be  excluded  from  the 
Mississippi.  Suppose,  however,  this  obstacle 
removed — suppose  we  are  enabled  to  pass  into 
the  Gulf  without  molestation,  is  it  not  necessary 
for  vessels  to  hug  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  their 
passage  to  the  Atlantic  States?  And  will  not 
this  expose  them  to  certain  capture,  as  long  as 
Spain  retains  that  important  possession?  To 
secure  the  great  object,  said  to  be  aimed  at  by 
this  resolution,  and  to  establish  beyond  the 
reach  of  annoyance,  a  free  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  western  States,  we  must 
seize  not  only  New  Orleans,  but  the  Floridas 
and  Cuba ;  and  we  must  immediately  create  a 
formidable  navy.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
that  the  Atlantic  States  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  carriers  of  the  western  produce. 
Three-fourths  of  that  trade  is  managed  by  the 
merchants  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor  to 


represent.  I  therefcnre  view  this  measui^  ai 
pregnant  with  great  mischief  to  the  commerce 
of  Atlantic  America,  and  as  a  certain  exclusion 
of  the  western  States  from  uiarket,  as  long  as 
the  war  shall  continue. 

It  is  no  sliffht  objection  in  the  minds  of  the 
sincere  friends  of  republicanism,  that  this  mea- 
sure will  have  a  tenaency  to  disacljnst  the  bal- 
ance of  our  government,  by  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  furnishing  him  with  ex- 
tensive patronage,  investing  him  with  great  dis- 
cretionary powers,  and  placing  under  his  direc- 
tion a  large  standing  army.  It  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  war  in  free  countries,  tliat  the 
power  which  wields  the  force,  will  rise  above 
the  power  that  expresses  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  State  ^vemments  will  also  receive  a  severe 
shock  ;  those  stately  pillars  which  support  the 
magnificent  dome  of  our  national  government, 
will  totter  under  the  increased  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  pressure.  Nor  will  the  waste 
of  morals,  the  spirit  of  cupidity,  the  thirst  of 
blood,  and  the  genera]  profligacy  of  manners, 
which  will  follow  the  introduction  of  this  mea- 
sure, be  viewed  by  the  great  body  of  our  citizens, 
without  the  most  fearful  anxiety,  and  the  most 
heartfelt  deprecation.  And  if  there  are  any 
persons  in  this  country,  and  I  should  regret  if 
there  are  any  such  in  this  House,  who  think 
that  a  public  debt  is  a  public  blessing,  and  tliat 
heavy  taxation  is  expedient  in  order  to  produce 
industry;  who  believe  that  large  standing  ar- 
mies are  essential  to  maintain  Uie  energy,  and 
that  extensive  patronage  is  indispensable  to 
support  the  dignity  of  government ;  who  sup- 
pose that  frequent  wars  are  necessary  to  animate 
the  human  character,  and  to  call  into  action  the 
dormant  energies  of  our  nature ;  who  have  been 
expelled  from  authority  and  power  by  the  in- 
dignant voice  of  an  ofiended  country,  and  who 
repine  and  suffer  at  the  great  and  unexampled 
prosperity  which  this  country  is  rapidly  attain- 
ing under  other  and  better  auspices — such  men, 
whoever  they  are,  and  wherever  they  be,  will 
rally  round  tiie  proposition  now  before  us,  and 
will  extol  it  to  tlie  heavens,  as  the  model  of  the 
most  profound  policy,  and  as  the  offspring  of 
the  most  exalted  energy. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  prescribe  a  course  of 
policy  most  important  for  this  country  to  pur- 
sue, it  would  be  to  avoid  European  connections 
and  wars.  The  time  must  arrive  when  we  will 
have  to  contend  with  some  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  but  let  that  period  be  put  off  as  long 
as  possible.  It  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to 
cultivate  peace,  with  sincerity  and  good  laith. 
As  a  young  nation,  pursuing  industry  in  every 
channel,  and  adventuring  commerce  in  every 
sea,  it  is  highly  important  that  we  should  not 
only  have  a  pacific  character,  but  that  we  should 
really  deserve  it.  If  we  manifest  an  unwarrant- 
able ambition,  and  a  rage  for  conquest,  we  unite 
all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  against  us.  The 
security  of  all  the  European  possessions  in  our 
vicinity,  will  eternally  depend,  not  upon  their 
strength,  but  upon  our  moderation  and  justice. 
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Look  at  the  Oanada§;  at  the  Spanish  territories 
to  the  south ;  at  the  British,  Spanish,  French, 
Danish,  and  Dutch  West  India  Islands,  at  the 
vast  countries  to  tlie  west,  as  far  as  where  the 
Pacific  roll 3  its  waves.  Consider  well  the  event- 
ful consequences  that  would  result,  if  we  were 
possessed  by  a  spirit  of  conquest.  Consider  well 
the  impression,  which  a  manifestation  of  that 
spirit  will  make  upon  those  who  would  be 
affected  by  it.  If  we  are  to  rush  at  once  into 
the  territory  of  a  neighboring  nation,  with  fire 
and  sword,  for  the  misconduct  of  a  subordinate 
officer,  will  not  our  national  character  be  greatly 
injured  ?  Will  we  not  be  classed  with  the  rob- 
bers and  destroyers  of  mankind  ?  Will  not  the 
nations  of  Europe  perceive  in  this  conduct  the 
germ  of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  an  enterprising  am- 
bition, which  will  level  them  to  the  earth,  when 
age  has  matured  our  strength,  and  expanded  our 
powers  of  annoyance,  unless  they  combine  to 
cripple  us  in  our  infancy  ?  May  not  the  conse- 
quences be,  that  we  must  look  out  for  a  naval 
force  to  protect  our  commerce,  that  a  close  al- 
liance will  result,  that  we  will  be  thrown  at 
once  into  the  ocean  of  European  politics,  where 
every  wave  that  rolls,  and  every  wind  that 
blows,  will  Agitate  our  bark  ?  Is  this  a  desira- 
ble state  of  things?  Will  the  people  of  this 
country  be  seduced  into  it  by  all  the  colorings 
of  rhetoric,  and  all  the  arts  of  sophistry — by 
vehement  appeals  to  their  pride,  and  artful  ad- 
dresses to  their  cupidity?  No,  sir.  Three-fourths 
of  the  American  people,  I  assert  it  boldly  and 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  are  opposed  to 
this  mea**nre.  And  would  you  take  up  arms 
with  a  mill-stone  hanging  round  your  neck? 
IIow  would  you  bear  up,  not  only  against  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  but  against  the  irresistible 
current  of  public  opinion?  The  thing,  sir,  is 
impossible ;  the  measure  is  worse  than  madness ; 
it  is  wicked,  beyond  the  powers  of  description. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  mover  to  oppose  these 
weighty  considerations,  by  menacing  us  with  an 
insurrection  of  the  western  States,  that  may 
eventuate  in  their  seizure  of  New  Orleans  with- 
out the  authority  of  government;  their  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  foreign  power, 
or  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Such  threats 
are  doubly  improper — improper  as  they  respect 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  be- 
cause we  are  not  to  be  terrified  from  the  per- 
formance «)f  our  duty  by  menaces  of  any  kind 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may  proceed;  and 
it  is  no  less  improper  to  represent  our  western 
brethren  as  a  lawless,  unprincipled  banditti,  who 
would  at  once  release  themselves  from  the 
wholesome  restraints  of  law  and  order;  forego 
the  sweets  of  liberty ;  and  either  renounce  the 
blessings  of  self-government,  or  like  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  pour  down  with  the  irresistible 
force  of  a  torrent  upon  the  countries  below,  and 
carry  h.ivoc  and  desolation  in  their  train.  A 
separation  by  a  mountain,  and  a  different  out- 
let into  the  Atlantic  cannot  create  any  natural 
collision  between  the  Atlantic  and  western 
States :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  bound  togeth- 


er by  a  community  of  interests,  and  a  similaiitj 
of  language  and  manners ;  by  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity and  friendship,  and  a  sameness  of 
principles.  There  is  no  reflecting  and  well-prin- 
cipled man  in  this  country  who  can  view  the 
8everan<*e  of  the  States  without  horror ;  and 
who  does  not  consider  it  as  a  Pandora*s  box 
which  will  overwhelm  us  with  every  calamity : 
and  it  has  struck  me  with  not  a  little  astonish- 
ment, that  on  the  agitation  of  almost  every  great 
political  question,  we  should  be  menaced  with 
this  evil.  Last  session,  when  a  bill  repealing  a 
judiciary  act  was  under  consideration,  we  were 
told  that  the  eastern  States  would  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  Union,  if  it  should  obtain; 
and  we  are  now  informed  that  if  we  do  not  ao- 
cede  to  the  proposition  before  us  the  western 
States  will  hoist  the  standard  of  revolt  and  dis- 
member the  empire.  Sir,  these  threats  are  c^* 
culated  to  proauce  the  evil  they  predict,  and 
they  may  possibly  approximate  the  spirit  they 
pretend  to  warn  us  against ;  they  are  at  all 
times  unnecessary,  at  all  times  improper,  at  aU 
times  mischievous,  and  ought  never  to  be  men- 
tioned within  these  walls.  If  there  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  peculiarly  attached  to 
republican  government  and  the  present  admin- 
istration, I  should  select  the  western  States  as 
that  portion.  Since  the  recent  elections  there 
is  not  a  single  senator,  or  a  single  representative 
in  Congress  from  that  vast  country  unfriendly 
to  the  present  order  of  things ;  and  except  in  a 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  (and  its  whole 
population  did  not  by  the  last  census  reach  nine 
thousand  souls,)  there  is  scarcely  the  appearance 
of  opposition.  To  represent  a  people  so  republi- 
can, so  enlightened,  and  so  firm  in  their  princi- 
ples, as  ready,  without  any  adequate  cause,  (for 
no  government  could  watch  over  their  interests 
with  more  paternal  solicitude  than  the  present^ 
upon  the  present  question,)  to  violate  their 
plighted  faith  and  political  integrity,  to  detach 
themselves  from  the  government  they  love,  and 
to  throw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  na- 
tions whose  political  systems  are  entirely  repug- 
nant to  their  own,  requires  an  extent  of  credu- 
lity rarely  equalled,  certainly  never  surpassed. 
If  we  examifie  the  indications  of  public  senti- 
ment which  have  reached  us,  we  see  them 
breathing  quite  a  contrary  spirit.  The  legisla- 
tures of  Kentucky  and  the  Mississippi  Territory 
have  expressed  full  confidence  in  the  conduct  of 
the  government,  respecting  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty:  Virginia,  which  embraces  a  respectable 
portion  of  western  population,  has  done  the 
same.  The  legislature  of  Tennessee  has  not 
been  in  session ;  but  from  the  most  recent  and 
authentic  accounts,  we  have  every  rea<H)n  to  be- 
lieve that  that  State  and  the  Indiana  Territory 
are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  position  our  gov-  • 
emment  has  taken.  The  infant  State  of  Ohio 
has  presented  us  with  an  address  couched  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  affectionate  attachment,  equal- 
ly honorable  to  her  and  to  ns ;  and  her  recent 
elections  have  manifested  the  same  decided 
spirit;  out  of  forty-five  members,  returned  to 
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her  first  legislature,  there  are  only  five  to  be 
fbnndin  the  opposition.  Pennsylvania  is  the 
only  remaining  State  which  possesses  any  west- 
em  territory ;  and  I  need  only  refer  yon  to  her 
elections,  to  demonstrate  the  eztraordinorj  at- 
tachment to  the  government,  which  pfevails  in 
that  great  and.  respectable  State.  In  the  next 
Oongress  there  will  not  be  a  single  member  in 
opposition  from  Pennsylvania,  and  her  State 
elections  have  been  attended  with  nearly  the 
aame  distinguished  unanimity.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  honorable  principles,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  great  character  who  so  de- 
■ervedly  holds  the  reins  of  her  government,  and 
■o  extensively  possesses  the  confidence  of  his 
fUlow-citizena,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend, 
on  her  part,  from  the  evils  with  whicn  we  have 
been  so  liberally  menaced.  Delaware,  who  has 
no  western  country,  who  carries  on  little  or  no 
trade  with  the  western  States,  and  who  has  no 
immediate  interest  in  the  present  question,  has 
indeed  lifted  up  her  voice  against  the  measures 
of  thto  general  administration,  and  has  demand- 
ed a  more  energetic  course.  I  shall  be  the  last 
man  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  of  the  State 

Sovemments ;  I  mean  not  to  disparage  the  con- 
act  of  Delaware,  and  I  trust  I  do  not,  when  I 
Bay  that  New  York,  which  has  a  greater  inter- 
est in  the  Spanish  in  Araction  than  any  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  is  entitled  to  equal  attention :  and 
she  has,  througli  her  legislature  and  executive, 
declared  her  warmest  approbation  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  general  government  on  this  in- 
teresting occjision. 

It  is  equally  in  vain  fbr  the  honorable  mover 
to  declare  that  the  seizure  of  New  Orleans  will 
flusilitate  negotiation,  and  avert  war ;  that  we 
will  lose  our  character  if  we  do  not;  that  delay 
will  give  Spain  time  to  prepare ;  that  our  Ex- 
ecutive has  taken  no  course  that  we  know  o( 
and  that  the  opposition  will  lend  us  their  aid  if 
we  follow  their  advice.  In  opposition  to  these 
suggestions,  we  say  that  the  seizure  of  New  Or- 
leans is  war  in  fact,  and  will  shut  out  negotia- 
tion ;  that  character  is  to  be  lost,  not  by  firm 
and  honorable  moderation,  but  by  rash  and  boy- 


ish precipitation ;  that  delay  is  an  evil  that  can- 
not oe  avoided,  if  we  pursue  the  path  of  nego- 
tiation, which  is  the  conrse  our  government  has 
taken,  and  that  if  it  gives  our  adversary  time 
for  preparation,  it  will  also  furnish  us  with  the 
same  advantage ;  that  however  desirable  it  may 
be  to  produce  an  union  of  sentiment  and  action 
among  our  fellow-citizena,  we  are  certain  that 
it  will  not  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  present 
measure ;  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  will 
consider  it  rash  and  unjust ;  and  that  in  gaining 
the  tranaent  and  doubtful  support  of  a  small 
minority,  we  will  alienate  the  affections,  and 
lose  the  confidence  of  our  beet  friends,  who  will 
certainly  desert  us  when  we  desert  the  laudable 
principles  which  ought  alone  to  entitle  us  to 
their  esteem  and  attachment. 

If  negotiation  shall  prove  successful,  and  of 
this  I  have  no  doubt,  all  the  evils  resulting  from 
warwill  be  averted.  I^  on  the  contrary,  it 
shall  eventuate  unfortunately,  and  we  shaU  be 
compelled  to  fiice  all  consequences,  and  risk  all 
dangers  in  the  maintenance  of  our  national  hon- 
or and  national  rights,  great  and  abundant  ad- 
vantages will  still  result  from  the. pursuit  of  this 
course,  and  we  will  be  enabled  to  appeal  to  the 
sword  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  justice  uf 
our  conduct,  with  the  unanimous  suffra  ^  of  our 
country,  and  to  the  perfect  satisfaci  of  the 
world.  In  the  mean  time,  we  cau  i^rm  some 
necessary  preparations,  and  we  can  ascertain  the 
feelings  and  bearings  of  foreign  govemmenti^. 
Every  day  of  procrastination  will  nnd  us  better 
prepared,  and  will  give  us  more  people,  more 
resources,  more  treasure,  more  force,  with  less 
debt.  Our  national  character  will  stand  high 
for  moderation  and  justice ;  our  own  citizens 
and  foreign  nations  will  entertain  but  one  opin- 
ion on  Uie  subject;  and  we  can  then  confidently 
appeal  to  that  great  and  good  Being  who  holds 
in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  nations,  to  smile  up- 
on our  cause ;  but,  if  in  the  inscrutable  decrees 
of  his  providence  it  is  ordained  that  we  mast 
perish,  we  will  at  least  fall  with ,  dignity,  and 
maintain  our  character,  when  we  lose  our  ex- 
istence. 


IND  or  YOL.  L 
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